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PREFACE 


■^^ 


The  Sixth  VoliuQe  of  the  Gardener's  Magazine  will  be  fottad 
equal  to  any  that  has  preceded  it*  in  the  higher  branches  of  pro** 
fesftional  information ;  and  as  it  contains  a  complete  system  of 
cottage  gardening,  with  some  highly  improved  plans  of  cottage 
dwellings,  it  surpasses,  in  point  of  general  utility,  all  that  hare 
gone  before. 

Something  has  been  said  lately  by  a  learned  author.  Sir  Henry 
Steuart,  in  his  Planters  Guide^  of  the  ignorance  of  gardeners 
generally :  but  that  they  are,  as  a  body,  well  informed,  in  both 
the  theory  and  practice  of  their  profession,  and  very  well  able  to 
communicate  their  information  to  others,  the  manner  in  which 
this  Magazine  is  supported  by  their  contributions  is  a  decided 
proof.  Gardeners  may  certainly  be  considered,  in  common  with 
others  of  the  laborious  classes  of  society,  ignorant  of  classical 
learning ;  but  this  is  a  species  of  knowledge  of  exceedingly  little 
use,  and  is  gradually  becoming  neglected  in  all  countries,  ia  pro* 
portion  as  the  inhabitants  advance  in  civilisation.  We  have  above 
alluded  to  the  Essays  on  Cottage  Gardening  (Articles  III.  IV.  and 
v.,  p.  167.  to  208.)»  written  in  competition  for  certain  prL^ea 
which  we  offered  and  have  awarded.  These  essays  are  composed 
by  gardeners  who  have  had  scarcely  any  education  beyond  what 
they  have  given  themselves;  and  the  essays  published  are  only 
three  out  of  ten,  which  were  all  nearly  equally  well  written.  We 
migh^  refer  to  many  other  articles  in  this  Volume  as  proofs  of 
the  general  intelligence  of  gardeners ;  but,  having  mentioned  these 
essays,  we  will  limit  our  remarks  to  them,  and  ask  any  man,  how- 
ever learned  or  scientific  he  may  be,  whether  any  thing  can  be 
more  complete  and  systematic  of  its  kind  than  the  fourth  of  these 
essays  ?  We  by  no  means  intend  to  flatter  gardeners,  so  as  to 
render  them  content  with  the  knowledge  which  they  already  pos- 
sess ;  we  only  wish  to  stimulate  them  to  make  every  exertion  to 
raise  themselves  to  the  highest  possible  grade  in  their  profession. 
We  must  also  be  allowed  to  say,  that  the  more  our  acquaintance 
with  gardeners  is  increased,  in  consequence  of  conducting  this 
Magazine  and  the  Magazine  of  Natural  History^  the  more  we  are 
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astonished  that  men,  with  so  very  defective  a  school  education  as  is 
at  present  generally  obtainable  by  the  class  of  society  to  which  the 
parents  of  working  gardeners  belong,  in  Scotland,  as  well  as  Eng- 
land, should  have  been  able  to  effect  so  much  by  reading,  by  observ- 
ation, and  by  attempts  to  commit  their  ideas  to  writing.  This  fact 
shows  that  a  very  considerable  degree  of  mental  cultivation  is  per- 
fectly consistent  with  continued  bodily  labour ;  and  it  enables  us  to 
look  forward  with  confidence  to  a  time  (we  trust  not  far  distant) 
when  all  mankind  shall  have  become  intelligent  and  enlightened  ; 
and  when,  in  order  to  forward  this  desirable  state  of  things,  a  degree 
of  school  education  to  chDdren  shall  have  become  a  necessary  of 
life.  We  care  nothing  for  the  sneers  of  those  who  consider  such 
ideas  chimerical ;  and  we  do  not  participate  in  the  fears  of  those 
who  affect  to  think  that,  when  all  are  learned,  none  will  be  found 
willing  to  work.  To  know  and  to  feel  that  knowledge  is  pleasure  as 
well  as  power,  is  with  us  a  sufficient  argument  for  desiring  that  all 
mankind,  without  exception,  should  have  an  equal  chance  of  en- 
joying this  power  and  pleasure ;  and  they  can  only  obtain  this  by 
being  subjected  to  a  high  and  equal  degree  of  school  education 
from  infancy  to  the  age  of  puberty.  Till  this  is  the  case,  no  man 
can  have  a  fair  chance,  either  in  society  generally,  or  in  his  own 
particular  class  and  profession. 

Next  to  the  advancement  of  the  science  of  gardening,  and  the 
improvement  of  its  practice,  our  greatest  ambition  in  conducting 
this  Magazine  is  to  point  oat  to  all  our  readers  the  incalculable 
advantages  of  early  school  education  for  children,  and  of  self- 
improvement  for  young  men,  and  for  all  who  are  not  beyond  the 
age  for  acquiring  new  ideas. 

Jm    \y   Xj» 

Bai^twaier,  Xov,  1(L  1830. 
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GARDENER'S  MAGAZINE, 


FEBRUARY,  1830. 


PART  I. 

ORIGINAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 


Art.  I.  ybies  and  Be/lections  made  during  a  Tour  throitgh  Part 
of  France  and  Germany ^  in  the  Autumn  of  the  Year  1828.  Bjr 
Uie  Conductor. 

(Continued from  Vol.  V.  p.  649.) 

Parts,  Sept.  6.  1828.  —  We  wei-e  in  Paris  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood till  October  10.,  when  we  left  that  city  for  Germany; 
we  returned  on  December  10.,  and  remained  till  the  middle 
of  January,  1829.  After  some  general  remarks  on  the  vicinity 
of  Paris,  as  compared  with  the  vicinity  of  London,  we  shall 
arrange  our  notes  under  the  heads  of  Public  Gardens ;  Royal 
Gardens ;  Commercial  Gardens ;  Villa  Gardens  and  Country 
Residences ;  Agricultural  Establishments  and  Manufactories 
connected  with  Agriculture ;  Architectural  Improvements; 
and  Garden  Societies,  Institutions,  and  Literature. 

T%^  natural  circumstances  of  the  vale  of  London  and  the 
plain  of  Paris  differ  in  various  particulars.  The  surface  of 
the  country  and  the  soil  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris  are  more 
favourable  to  gardening  than  they  are  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  London ;  but  the  climate  and  almost  every  other  circum- 
stance are  less  &vourable.  This  is  speaking  of  gardening  as 
including  all  its  branches,  and  with  particular  reference  to 
landscape-gardening.  The  surface  of  the  country  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Paris  is  more  irregular  than  that  around 
London ;  and  those  irregularities  have  more  character,  because 
they  are  for  the  most  part  produced  by  masses  more  or  less 
stony  or  rocky.  The  hills  at  Montmartre  and  Montmorency 
are  less  like  heaps  of  alluvial  soil  or  gravel  thatv  iVv^ViSi^  ^ 
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Highgate  and  Greenwich.  The  soil  is  more  favourable  around 
Paris,  because  it  is  every  where  calcareous,  and  on  a  dry 
bottom.  The  climate  is  better  adapted  for  ripening  fruits 
and  blossoming  fine  flowers  than  that  of  London ;  but,  fi*om 
the  heat  and  dryness  of  the  air  in  summer,  and  the  severity  of 
the  winter,  greatly  inferior  to  it  in  the  production  of  culinary 
vegetables,  and  indeed  in  the  growth  of  plants  of  nearly  every 
kind  throughout  the  whole  year.  It  is  particularly  unfavour- 
able to  the  culture  of  herbage  grasses ;  and  hence  the  diffi- 
culty, amoimting  almost  to  an  impossibility,  of  producing 
close  green  turf.  In  respect  to  water,  as  far  as  landscape- 
gardening  is  concerned,  London  and  Paris  may  be  considered 
on  a  par ;  for,  though  the  Thames  is  broader  than  the  Seine, 
the  banks  of  the  latter  river  are  more  varied  in  natural  cha^ 
racter  than  those  of  the  Thames,  With  regard  to  culture, 
the  climate  of  London  renders  watering  comparatively  un- 
necessary :  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  the  watering  of 
crops  in  the  open  air  is  one  of  the  principal  summer  labours 
of  the  gardener.  The  scenery  around  Paris  has  an  advan- 
tage over  that  roimd  London,  in  possessing  a  number  of 
natural  woods  of  considerable  extent,  and  a  greater  proportion 
of  open  lands  and  waste,  surroimded  by  high  cultivation; 
round  London  very  little  of  nature  remains.  Thus  much  as 
to  the  natural  circumstances  of  the  vicinity  of  Paris,  com- 
pared with  those  of  the  vicinity  of  London. 

In  artificial  circumstances  the  two  districts  are  strikingly 
different*     The  vicinity  of  Paris  is  all  nakedness  and  long 
lines ;  that  of  London  all  clothing  and  accumulations  of  houses 
and  trees,  with  abrupt  or  circuitous  lines.     The  approaches 
to  Paris  on  every  side  are  characterised  by  straight  roads, 
straight  rows  of  trees,  straight  avenues  and  alleys,  and  straight 
lines  in  almost  every  thing.     The  approaches  to  London  arr 
not  characterised  by  lines ;  the  roads,  fences,  trees,  and  allej 
in  woods,  are  irregular,  and  neither  strikingly  crooked  c 
curved,  nor  always  straight*     In  the  neighbourhood  of  Pai 
every  thing  bears  the  marks  of  legislative   influence:   ' 
dwellings  of  every  village  and  every  detached  house  are  r 
bered ;  the  city  has  a  marked  boundary,  is  only  to  be  ent 
through  certain  public  gates,  and,  on  leaving  it,  you  ai 
once  in  the  coimtry.    Roimd  London  it  is  on  every  side 
cult  to  say  where  die  city  ends  and  the  country  begir 
one  passing  insensibly  into  the  other  for  miles  of  distan 
green  fields,  gardens,  villas,  streets,  and  churches  bl 
together,  till  at  last  the  traveller  finds  himself  in  the  ^ 
the  city.     There  is,  unquestionably,  much  more  of  r 
London  than  round  Paris,  because  there  is  much  moi 
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bnt  round  London  the  art  displays  itself  in  a  different  way ;  the 
exertions  of  individuals  in  building  and  gardening  are  every 
where  apparent ;  but  there  are  no  particular  evidences  of  a 
controlling  government  or  police ;  and  the  different  entrances 
to  the  metropolis,  being  unmarked  by  gates,  differ  only  from 
the  entrances  to  an  English  village  by  being  on  a  larger  scale. 
Every  thing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  has  an  air  of 
liberty,  even  to  the  indulgence  of  caprice  or  whim ;  every 
thing  round  Paris  bears  an  air  of  restraint,  even  to  the  size 
of  the  paving  stones  in  the  highways,  and  of  the  panes  of 

flass  in  the  windows,  and  the  numerical  letters  on  the  houses, 
n  London  and  its  neighbourhood  you  have  streets  and  roads 
paved,  gravelled,  laid  with  flints,  or  Macadamised  with  gra- 
nite; in  Paris  and  its  environs  you  have  either  a  regular 
causeway  of  the  same  width,  curvature,  and  of  the  same-sized 
stones,  or  the  native  soil  without  any  artificial  covering.  In 
and  around  London  you  have  Grecian,  Roman,  Italian, 
Gothic,  Moresque,  and  Chinese  windows  of  innumerable 
varieties,  and  panes  of  all  sizes,  from  that  of  the  lattice  van- 
dow  glazed  in  lead  lap,  to  the  plates  of  glass  in  some  private 
dwellmgs,  as  Mr.  Hope's  of  Duchess  Street,  and  some  shops, 
as  several  in  Regent  Street,  Oxford  Street,  and  New  Bond 
Street,  of  the  size  of  an  entire  window.  In  and  around  Paris 
there  is  very  little  variety  in  either  the  size  or  architectural 
style  of  windows,  scarcely  any  Gothic  or  lattice-work,  except 
in  the  churches,  and  the  panes  of  a  palace  are  not  much 
larger  than  those  of  a  cottage. 

The  geometrical  character  imposed  on  the  roads  by  the  go- 
vernment has  been  imitated  by  the  inhabitants  in  every  thing ; 
and  may  be  recognised  in  their  woods,  gardens,  divisions  of 
fields,  vineyards,  and  even  in  the  prevalence  of  the  row  cul- 
ture in  spade  aration;  most  certainly  in  the  correctness  with 
which  French  labourers  dig  ditches  or  plant  trees  in  rows 
by  the  eye,  without  the  use  of  a  line,  which  very  far  surpasses 
any  thing  to  be  met  with  in  England.  Among  the  innumer- 
able boundaries  of  plantations  and  hedge  divisions  of  fields 
which  are  seen  every  where  in  England,  there  is  not  perhaps 
one  line  in  ten  that  is  straight ;  in  the  same  boundaries  and 
hedge  lines  in  France,  there  certainly  is  not  one  line  in  ten 
that  is  crooked.  Nothing  is  crooked  or  irregular  in  France ; 
nothing  is  lefl  to  chance;  every  thing  is  regulated  by  autho- 
rity. JDUt  a  great  deal  in  Finland  being  also  regulated  by 
authority,  how  comes  it  that  the  result  is  sameness  and  uni- 
formly in  the  one  country,  and  irregularity  and  variety  in  the 
other  r     Tlie  authority  in  France  is  one,  that  of  the  centcoi 
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government:  in  Britain  the  authorities  are  many;  those  of 
the  counties,  the  parishes,  and  the  local  commissioners  of 
public  works.  There  seems  to  be  another  reason  for  the  pre- 
valence of  geometrical  forms  and  lines  in  France,  and  we  may 
say  the  Continent  generally.  In  France,  till  lately,  all  public 
situations  were  filled  exclusively  by  the  class  designated  as 
noble,  and  which,  for  the  greater  part,  were  educated  and 
instructed  more  especially  in  those  departments  of  knowledge, 
such  as  geometry,  fortification,  &c.,  which  tended  to  fit  them 
for  the  army.  In  Britain  important  situations  of  every  kind 
are  procured  more  through  wealth  in  the  candidate  or  his 
friends,  than  through  any  other  cause ;  and  wealth,  even  if  it 
should  be  accompanied  by  ignorance,  generally  enables  a  man 
to  think  for  himself,  and  act  accordingly.  This  is  more  par- 
ticularly the  case  when  that  wealth  happens  to  have  been 
accumulated  by  the  talent  or  industry  of  the  individual. 
Hence  we  see  the  business  of  one  parish,  or  the  laying  out 
and  repairs  of  one  line  of  road,  managed  on  one  principle, 
and  another  parish  and  road  on  a  different  plan,  or  perhaps 
without  either  plan  or  principle :  one  parish  employing  their 
poor  among  the  farmers,  another  employing  them  on  the 
roads  ;  one  road  convex,  and  another  nearly  flat,  &c.  There 
is  this  convenience  in  adopting  geometrical  forms,  that,  when 
they  are  objected  to,  they  can  always  be  referred  to  a  definite 
reason.  No  man  can  dispute  the  fact,  that  the  shortest  line 
between  any  two  points  on  an  even  surface  will  be  straight ; 
but  if  it  were  attempted  to  lay  out  a  curved  or  irregular  line 
between  these  two  points,  as  possessing  particular  local  advan- 

Sjes,  or  as  being  more  beautifiil,  every  one  might  dispute  the 
vantages  and  the  beauty. 

The   dry  and  comparatively  clear    atmosphere,    the    dry 
soil,  and  the  airy  open  surface  of  the  country,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  almost  total  absence  of  hedges  as  separations 
or  divisions  of  property,  or  enclosures  of  fields,  render  the 
tovirons  of  Paris,  we  should  imagine,  much  more  healthy 
than  the  environs  of  London ;  but  we  do  not  think  it  is  i^ 
the  nature  of  the  climate  and  soil  to  support  that  deep,  lux 
riant,  and  perpetual  green  vegetation  which  abounds  eve 
where  in  the  vale  of  the  British  metropolis.     As  a  proof 
this,  we  may  refer  to  the  vegetation  of  the  remains  oi  nat» 
forests  round  the  two  capitals.     In  those  of  France  there 
be  found  in  the  winter  season  few  evergreens,  and  sea 
any  green  turf:    in  Windsor   Forest  we  have  hollies: 
Hounslow  Heath  the  furze ;  and  on  Box  Hill  the  boy 
juniper,  and  the  yew.    All  these  shrubs  are  rare  in  the 
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woods  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris.  In  winter,  indeed, 
the  difference  between  the  environs  of  Paris  and  London  is 
still  more  remarkable  than  in  summer,  from  the  almost  total 
absence  of  evergreen  shrubs  in  the  gardens  and  plantations 
of  the  former,  and  their  great  abundance  in  those  of  the 
latter.  The  excellent  gravel  and  turf  of  London,  and  the 
very  bad  gravel  and  turf  of  Paris  and  the  Continent  generally, 
have  been  too  often  mentioned  to  have  escaped  the  reader's 
recollection. 

T&e  evidences  of  wealth  and  taste  are  incomparably  greater 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  than  in  the  neighbourhood  . 
of  Paris.  The  character  of  the  Parisian  taste  consists  in  dis- 
play and  superficialness ;  that  of  the  English  in  comfort  and 
neatness :  the  Englishman  seems  to  wish  to  be  thought  happy 
in  his  family ;  the  Frenchman  in  the  society  of  his  friends  and 
in  the  eyes  of  the  public  :  eating,  drinking,  and  sleeping,  call 
forth  the  social  sympathies  of  the  Englishman ;  talking,  hear- 
ing, and  rejoicing,  those  of  the  Frenchman. 

The  City  of  Paris  as  compared  with  London  is,  we  think,  a 
better  planned  congregation  of  buildings.  The  outer  and  the 
inner  boulevards,  like  our  breathing  zones  (Vol.  V.  p.  687. )> 
are  at  once  sources  of  health  and  or  utility ;  for  they  admit  a 
free  current  of  air,  and  persons  going  from  one  distant  part  of 
the  town  to  another  may  always,  by  means  of  the  numerous 
public  vehicles,  which  ply  in  both  directions  in  these  zones, 
save  both  time  and  fatigue.  The  streets  of  Paris  are,  for  the 
most  part,  narrower  than  those  of  London,  and  they  are 
generally  without  footpaths.  It  would  certainly  be  advisable 
m  this  city,  as  in  most  of  the  old  ones  of  Europe,  for  the  pro- 
per authorities  to  form  a  plan  for  widening  and  finally  arrang- 
ing the  streets,  the  average  supply  of  water,  gas,  heat,  &c.,  and 
to  provide  for  its  gradual  execution,  say  in  the  course  of  half 
a  century.  By  promulgating  this  plan,  which  ought  to  in- 
clude also  provision  for  indefinite  increase  outwards,  property 
and  situations  now  peculiarly  favourable  for  busmess  would 
gradually  vary  from  their  present  to  their  ultimate  value, 
whether  greater  or  less  than  at  present ;  so  that  the  execution 
of  the  plan  gradually  and  at  distant  periods  would  be  nothing 
like  so  expensive  as  its  immediate  or  early  execution.  Paris, 
in  its  present  state,  where  the  houses  are  so  close  together,  and 
where  so  many  families  are  lodged  under  one  roof,  appears  to  us 
to  be  very  favourably  circumstanced  for  being  heated  by  pubKc 
companies.  Whether  steam  or  hot  water  would  be  better 
adapted  for  this  purpose,  we  are  not  prepared  to  state;  but 
nothing  could  be  easier  than  to  heat  whole  streets  from  on^ 
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source  *,  and  if  steam  or  hot  water  were  objected  to,  hot 
might  be  supplied  in  the  same  manner,  and  subject  to  1 
isame  regulations,  as  the  supply  of  coal  gas.  Coal  gas,  besi( 
iBerving  for  lighting  the  streets,  might,  we  should  imagine,  c 
swer  every  purpose  for  the  greater  part  of  French  cooke 
In  all  great  cities  provision  should  be  made  for  the  introdi 
tion  of  subways,  which  will  ultimately  be  found  nearly 
essential  as  sewers.  The  time  may  probably  also  arrive,  wh 
all  the  footways  of  the  principal  streets  in  European  tow 
will  be  protected  from  rain  by  verandas  of  glass,  project 
from  the  houses.     In  general  these  verandas  should  not  ^|^^ 


projected  immediately  over  the  first  or  shop  story,  whi 
would,  where  the  shops  fronted  the  south,  accumulate 
much  heat ;  but  higher,  and  over  the  second  or  third  story,  so 
as  not  to  interfere  with  the  free  circulation  of  air.  Sucn  ve- 
randas would  give  a  line  of  lofty,  slender,  iron  columns  along 
the  kerb  stones  of  the  pathways,  and  these  columns  might  at 
the  same  time  serve  as  lamp  posts.  By  having  covered 
excavations  in  the  pavement  near  the  bases  of  the  columns,  to 
receive  pots,  boxes,  or  a  mass  of  good  soil,  some  uidividuals 
might  cover  these  columns,  and  also,  if  they  chose,  the  under 
side  of  the  veranda,  with  the  most  elegant  creeping  plants,  or 
with  vines,  pompions,  or  gourds,  f 

There  is,  on  the  whole,  more  of  dignity  in  the  architecture 
qf  PariSy  than  in  that  of  London ;  because  the  building  ma^ 

*  In  1812  B.  Deacon,  the  patentee  of  a  mode  of  heating  and  ventilating 
by  air  forced  through  hot  water,  proposed  to  supply  hot  air  to  all  the 
houses  in  Red  Lion  Square,  from  a  small  ornamental  building  to  be  erected 
in  the  centre  of  the  sauare,  and  worked  by  the  parish  paupers.  The  thing 
was  perfectly  practicable,  but  no  one  paid  the  slightest  attention  to  the  pro- 
posal. In  the  present  state  of  knowledge  on  the  subject  of  heating,  nothing 
could  be  easier  than  to  supply  every  room  in  every  house  of  the  London 
nquares,  from  an  obelisk  in  the  centre  of  the  square,  with  as  much  hot 
water  as  would  keep  the  air  of  the  room  to  the  temperature  of  60*^.  All 
London  may  be  headed  in  the  same  manner,  at,  as  we  believe,  incomparably 
less  expense  of  fuel  than  at  present.  There  would  then  be  only  one  fire  in 
each  house  for  the  purpose  of  cooking,  and,  in  consequence,  much  less  smoke 
in  the  atmosphere.  Indeed,  the  hot-water  system  might  be  most  profitably 
applied  by  all  the  occupiers  of  houses  containing  five  or  six  rooms,  as  it  would 
aave  all  the  fire-places  and  fires,  except  one  for  the  kitchen,  from  which 
the  hot  water  might  be  made  to  circulate  all  over  the  house ;  or  it  might 
heat  air  in  a  box  to  be  so  circulated.  This  also  was  long  ago  proposed  by 
Count  Chabannes,  but  excited  no  attention. 

•f  The  same  thing  might  now  be  done  in  London,  by  placing  a  climbing 
plant,  a  Colx^^a  for  example,  in  a  tub  in  the  coal-cellar,  under  the  pavement, 
and  leading  its  stem  throu^  a  small  hole  to  the  lamp  post ;  but  we  doulA 
if  the  efiect  would  be  worth  the  trouble.  Guarding  such  plants-  fixxn 
injury  would  amuse  the  police,  and  at  last  refine  and  polish  the  mannen 
of  mischievous  persons,  and  all  such  as  would,  if  flowers  were  planted  ni 
JCensington  gardens,  gather  them  if  not  prevented. 
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terial,  stone,  has  an  appearance  of  greater  durability,  and 
because  the  openings  of  the  doors  and  windows  are  larger,  and 
for  the  most  ymrt  have  more  allusion  to  Grecian  or  Roman 
architecture.  But  what  spoil  almost  all  the  buildings  in 
Paris,  and  almost  all  the  chateaus  in  France,  from  the  Tuill^ 
ries  down  to  the  conunonest  dwelling-house  or  stable,  are 
their  intolerably  high  roofs.  What  is  the  reason  why  a  high 
roof  in  every  building  of  the  slightest  pretensions  to  architeo* 
ture  is  displeasing  ?  Is  it  simply  because  high  roofs  are  no 
longer  in  fashion  either  in  France  or  in  England  ?  or  is  there 
any  reason  against  high  roofs  which  is  founded  in  the  nature 
of  things?  High  roofs,  when  they  are  unavoidable,  or  be- 
lieved to  be  so,  are  not  displeasing  in  a  wide  barn,  nor  covering 
a  sheepfold,  nor  in  a  manufactory ;  because  the  distance  be- 
tween the  side  walls  is  so  great,  that  to  have  formed  a  low  roof 
would  have  required  more  expense  than  the  end  in  view  would 
have  justified.  High  roofs  are  not  displeasing  in  cathedrals, 
partly  from  the  same  reason,  partly  from  their  antiquity  and 
the  associations  connected  with  them,  and  partly  because  they 
are  most  commonly  formed  of  materials  of  more  than  common 
durability,  put  together  with  more  than  common  skill ;  add 
also  that  they  are  sometimes  covered  with  lead,  the  parallel 
ridges  formed  by  which  convey,  to  a  certain  extent,  an  expres- 
sion of  design.  Thus,  as  we  have  said  above,  high  roo&  are 
not  displeasmg  when  they  are  governed  by  necessity,  or  by 
any  other  overruling  cause.  But  why  are  high  roofs  displeas- 
ing, where  they  are  not  necessary,  or  where  it  is  believed  they 
can  be  avoided  ?  Why,  in  short,  are  they  built  as  seldom  as 
possibly  by  modem  architects?  Because  roofs,  from  their 
sloping  surface,  and  the  temporary  nature  of  the  materials  of 
which  they  are  composed,  do  not  admit  of  receiving  the  impres- 
sions of  that  sort  of  architectural  design  which  is  appropriated 
to  walls  of  masonry.  Therefore,  a  high  naked  roof,  over  walls 
characterised  by  architectiu*al  design,  is  an  incongruous  assem- 
blage of  lines  and  forms,  as  well  as  of  materials.  It  is  true 
that  the  incongruity  in  respect  to  materials  is  as  great  when 
the  roof  is  low  as  when  it  is  high ;  but  though  it  is  great  in 
reality,  it  is  not  so  great  in  appearance,  and  the  fact  is  over- 
looked in  the  superiority  of  the  architectural  expression  pro- 
duced. I^  therefore,  there  is  some  well  founded  reason  in 
the  human  mind,  and  which  ought  to  have  been  felt  by  archi- 
tects in  every  age,  against  high  roofs,  how  comes  it  that  the 
palace  of  the  Tuilleries  has  a  roof  so  preposterously  high  ?  It 
is  certain  that  this  roof  must  have  been  approved  of,  and  even 
thought  beautiful  at  the  time  it  was  produced ;  how  does  it 
happen,  then,  that  by  the  present  age  it  is  almost  >]ii^^x^»QS^ 
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disliked  ?  The  reason,  we  think,  can  only  be,  that  the  archi- 
tects and  their  employers  of  the  past  age  were  less  refined  in 
their  taste  than  those  of  the  present  day.  The  well  founded 
reasons  which  we  have  assigned  against  high  roofs,  when  thej 
are  not  necessary  or  inevitable,  were  not  developed  in  theu 
minds,  because  tne  taste  of  the  age  did  not  call  for  such  a  re- 
finement in  their  art.  High  roofs  have  many  recommendatioiu 
in  point  of  utility,  convenience,  and  durability,  and  they  aiibrd 
room  for  a  conspicuous  display  of  timber  and  carpentry ;  the 
principle  of  utility,  therefore,  and  the  influence  of  the  carpen- 
ter, seem  to  have  prevailed  over  the  principle  of  architect- 
ural expression.  In  the  advancement  of  art,  the  progress  u 
from  the  expression  of  the  subject,  or  of  mere  utility  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  subject,  to  the  expression  of  design  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  art  employed  on  the  subject.  Lou 
and  partially  concealed  roofs,  therefore,  are  the  consequences 
of  a  greater  degree  of  refinement  in  the  taste  of  the  architect! 
of  the  present  day  and  their  employers,  than  existed  among 
the  architects  of  France  and  their  employers  at  the  time  th< 
Tuilleries  were  built.  Just  before  the  Revolution  this  deform- 
ity of  high  roofs  was  felt  as  an  evil  in  the  palace  of  Versailles, 
and  a  small  portion  of  the  roof  of  that  palace  was  lowered  and 
concealed  by  a  parapet  durmg  the  reign  of  Louis  XVL,  £ 
subsequent  portion  by  Napoleon,  a  third  by  Louis  XVI IL, 
and  the  alterations  are  continued  by  the  present  king. 

Another  deformity  in  the  buildings  of  Paris,  perhaps  ever 
more  glaring  than  in  the  street  houses  of  London,  consists  ir 
the  stacks  of  chimneys.  Why  is  it  that  so  essential  a  pari 
of  every  dwelling-house  is  almost  always  viewed  as  a  deformitj 
rather  than  as  a  beauty  ?  Simply,  because  in  ordinary  street 
houses  the  stacks  of  chimneys  are  very  seldom  subjected  to  ar- 
chitectural design.  A  straight  row  of  houses  of  the  sam< 
height,  or  a  regular  composition  of  street  houses,  with  all  th< 
stacks  of  chimneys  of  the  same  dimensions,  and  of  the  same 
height  above  the  roofs,  so  far  from  being  injured  in  effect  bj 
the  chinmeys,  is  improved  by  them.  If  the  chinmey  tops  ol 
street  buildings  were  as  regular  and  uniform  in  distance,  siz^ 
and  form,  as  the  windows  of  such  houses  commonly  are,  tbl 
one  feature  of  a  house  would  have  as  much  architectuni 
beauty,  and  be  as  much  approved  of,  as  the  othei*;  becaud 
they  are  both  equally  essential  to  habitableness.  Whatefirf 
belongs  to  a  building  is  capable  of  receiving  the  impression  ^ 
design,  and  may  be  made  to  cooperate  in  the  cultivated  tfl 
refined  expression  of  that  building  as  a  whole.  Even  the  rodj 
of  a  dwelling-house  produces  a  oetter  effect  when  partttflj 
seen,  that  when  totally  concealed ;  because  a  roof  always  enipi 
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into  the  idea  of  a  house.  And  what  would  a  dwelling-house 
be  without  the  appearance  of  chimneys  ?  Possibly  veiy  hand- 
some as  an  architectural  composition,  but  certainly  deficient 
in  good  taste,  because  it  would  not  appear  to  be  what  it  is.  It 
is  to  be  regretted  that  the  architects  of  England  have  their 
attention  so  much  directed  to  chuixhes,  public  buildings, 
palaces,  and  viUas,  while  the  taste  of  every-day  objects  in 
architecture  is  left  to  chance.  The  true  remedy  for  this  evil 
will  be  found  in  the  high  cultivation  of  the  taste  of  the  mid- 
dling and  lower  orders  of  society.  If  every  young  person 
were  taught  to  draw,  and  persevered  in  drawing  and  in  read- 
ing on  the  subject  of  pictorial  composition,  we  should  soon 
have  a  reform  in  street  and  cottage  architecture.  There  must 
always  be  a  demand  before  there  can  be  a  supply.  In  excuse 
for  having  gone  so  much  into  detail  on  the  subject  of  roofs 
and  chimney  tops,  we  submit  that  it  is  by  incidental  discussions 
of  this  kind,  directed  to  single  points,  that  the  young  working 
gardener,  for  whom  we  chiefly  write,  and  whose  mind  has  not 
undergone  a  regular  training,  is  made  to  comprehend  and 
apply  general  principles. 

The  agriculture  of  the  environs  of  Paris  differs  from  that  of 
the  vale  of  London,  in  being  almost  entirely  in  aration,  whereas 
with  us  it  is  almost  entirely  in  grass.  A  greater  portion  of  the 
surface  for  twenty  miles  round  Jraris  is  under  wood,  than  is  the 
case  for  the  same  distance  round  London ;  because  in  France, 
generally,  wood  as  a  territorial  product  is  of  more  importance 
than  in  England.  A  part  of  the  surface  is  covered  with 
vines ;  but  this  part,  the  market-gardens,  the  nurseries,  and 
the  orchards,  bear  nothing  like  the  same  proportion  to  the 
general  surface,  that  gardens,  orchards,  and  nurseries  do  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  London.  The  farms  m  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Paris  are  small,  generally  under  50  acres,  and  the 
culture  various,  including  coppice  wood,  corn,  pulse,  lucem, 
roots,  and  vines ;  those  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  are 
considerably  larger,  from  50  to  300  acres,  and  the  culture 
limited  to  very  few  objects,  chiefly  com,  grass,  and  roots. 
In  both  tracts  diere  are  farm  gardens,  in  which  the  culture  of 
culinary  vegetables  is  carried  on  by  the  aid  of  horses  or  cattle, 
and  combined  with  the  raising  of  common  farm  produce ;  but 
the  number,  as  well  as  the  size,  of  these  is  much  greater  round 
London  than  round  Paris. 

The  personal  character  of  gardeners  and  farmers  in  the 
neighbourhoods  of  the  two  capitals  remains  to  be  compared. 
With  the  exception  of  a  few  individuals  in  Paris  who  have 
been  regularly  educated,  and  who,  if  they  can  be  equalled, 
can  at  least  not  be  surpassed  in  scientific  attainmeuts^Vyj  vk^ 
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euldvators  in  or  about  Londcm,  the  great  majority  of  FVench 
gardeners  and  farmers  are  deplorably  ignorant,  not  only  in 
me  science  of  their  profession,  but  in  general  knowledge. 
Two  thirds  of  them,  we  should  think,  can  neither  read  nor 
write;  they  are  badly  clothed,  have  only  wooden  shoes  in 
winter,  and  go  barefooted  in  summer.  The  French  spade  has 
not  a  hilt,  but  a  very  long  handle,  and  in  digging  is  thrust 
in  by  the  strength  of  the  arms.  In  hard  ground  a  pick  is 
used;  so  that  in  neither  case  are  shoes  wanted.  There  are 
very  few  men  who  work  in  gardens  in  France,  who,  in  know- 
ledge, rank  above  the  common  country  labourers;  and  this 
will  not  soon  be  otherwise,  because  it  is  not  likely  that  there 
will  soon  be  a  great  demand  for  intelligent  serving  gardeners 
in  France.  The  French  laboiu'ers,  however,  m  another  gene- 
ration will  become  as  generally  enlightened  as  British  gar- 
deners now  are,  in  consequence  of  the  liberty  and  sense  of 
citizenship  which  they  at  present  enjoy,  and  of  the  extra- 
ordinary exertions  beginning  to  be  made  by  the  wealthier 
class  to  spread  among  them  useful  education,  and  propagate 
and  establish  every  where  arts  and  manufactures.  The  great 
thing  is  to  be  able  to  communicate  to  the  ignorant  of  every 
country  a  sense  of  their  ignorance,  and  to  convince  them  that 
all  useful  knowledge  may  be  possessed  by  the  poorest  as  well 
as  by  the  richest,  witliout  interfering  with  the  labours  by  which 
the  former  obtain  their  daily  bread.  It  will  take  at  least  a 
generation  to  do  this;  but  when  once  it  is  done,  the  poor, 
that  is,  those  who  are  now  and  ever  will  be  the  great  mass  of 
society,  will  take  care  of  themselves.  Of  this  they  may  be 
certain,  from  reflecting  on  what  human  nature  is,  that,  if  they 
do  not,  nobody  will  do  it  for  them ;  for  no  one  class  of  socie^ 
will  ever  effect  any  great  good  for  any  other  class.  It  is 
with  classes  as  with  individuals,  every  one  must  help  himself: 
God  and  fortune,  as  Franklin  says,  will  then  also  lend  theii 
assistance. 

The  improved  condition  of  the  labouring  classes  of 
countries,  which  we  contemplate,  when  it  shall  once  arrive 
France,  will  give  in-door  employment  to  the  wives  and  dauj 
ters  of  the  country  population,  whom  it  is  lamentable  to 
at  present  performing  those  labours  in  the  gardens  and  fie 
which  in  England  are  oidy  performed  by  men.     There 
various  light  out-of-door  employments,  for  which  womev 
children  are  well  adapted,  and  which  in  moderation,  i 
weather,  and  with  broad-brimmed  straw  hats  and  good 
and  stockings,  will  neither  injure  their  health  nor  spoil 
form  or  complexion:  points  that  both  in  a  physiology 
moral  view  ought  never  to  be  lost  sight  of:  but  at  prr 
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the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  women  may  be  seen  performing 
the  offices  of  masons'  labourers,  holding  the  plough,  driving 
harrows,  di|^g,  picking,  wheeling  a  barrow,  and  splitting 
timber  for  tuel.  This  state  of  things  is  perhaps  in  a  great 
measure  the  result  of  the  long  and  continued  wars  which  have 
drained  the  country  of  the  men  of  this  class ;  and  it  is  to  be 
wished,  above  all  other  things,  that  the  mass  of  this  and  of 
every  other  people  might  speedily  become  sufficiently  enlight- 
enea  to  know  their  own  power  and  importance  in  society; 
sufficiently  united  to  cooperate  in  abolishing  all  slavery,  men- 
tal and  corporal ;  to  put  down  monopolies  of  every  kind ; 
render  trade  universally  free;  and  to  resist  all  attempts  of 
their  rulers  to  lead  them  into  wars,  qjt  to  greater  expense  in 
any  way  than  is  necessary  for  the  ends  of  good  government. 
The  first  step  to  attain  these  objects,  and  to  mamtain  them, 
is  the  establishment  of  representative,  or  what  the  noble  Jef- 
ferson calls  self,  government;  and  to  this  approaches  are  gra- 
dually preparing  in  both  countries,  and,  it  may  be  said, 
throughout  Europe. 

The  progress  which  the  French  have  made  in  the  improve- 
ment of  Paris  and  its  environs,  since  we  first  saw  them  in  1 8 1 5, 
is  very  considerable ;  and  what  is  the  more  gratifying,  this 
improvement  is  most  obvious  in  public  works  applicable  to  the 
uses  of  every  body.  Such,  for  example,  as  widening  the 
streets,  adding  foot  pavements,  lighting  by  gas,  the  formation 
of  commercial  markets  of  a  variety  of  kinds,  the  establishment 
of  manufactories,  &c.  &c.  The  improvements  in  the  environs 
are  not  quite  so  obvious ;  but,  still,  the  number  of  nurseries, 
teap-gardens,  and  small  villas,  has  increased.  It  is  gratifying  to 
observe  that  not  much  expense  has  been  bestowed  on  the  royal 
palaces ;  the  present  king  has  introduced  the  culture  of  the 

Eine-apple  in  the  royal  forcing-ground  at  Versailles,  but  he 
as  done  little  to  the  buildings  tnere  or  elsewhere.  It  is  well 
for  a  French  king  of  the  present  day  to  have  sagacity  enough 
to  think  it  unnecessary  to  care  for  his  successors. 

Whatever  may  be  the  difference  in  the  wealth,  prosperity, 
and  h^piness  of  the  two  coimtries  at  present,  we  may  be 
certain  that  they  are  ultimately  destined  to  become  as  nearly 
the  same  in  these  particulars  as  the  difference  in  geogra- 
phical circumstances  will  permit.  France,  we  have  given 
it  as  our  opinion  in  former  parts  of  this  tour,  and  in  the 
Magazine  of  Natural  History  (VoL  II.  p.  75.),  possesses  a 
climate  more  favourable  to  the  developement  of  human  hap- 
piness than  that  of  Britain.  It  will  not,  therefore,  we  trust, 
be  alleged  against  us  that  any  part  of  the  preceding  general 
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Tb.e  part  between  the  joints  of  the  vine,  as  well  as  of  other 
plants,  is  called  the  c<Met  by  the  French  writers,  and  that 
name  I  shall  use  for  it.  In^;^.  I,  the  joints  are  opposite 
^  ^  ^  f  S  ^  ^"•^  ^®  collets  lie  between  them,  as  from  d 
to  e,  and  from  e  Xo  J,  &c.  On  cutting  one  through,  of  half 
an  inch  thick,  with  a  sharp  knife,  the  separated  ends  will 
exhibit,  with  the  assistance  of  a  magnifying  glass,  a  beau- 
tifiil  organised  substance,  but  all  the  parts  so  blended  together, 
that  no  distinction  can  be  discovered  between  the  bark  and  the 
wood.  But  to  enable  them  to  be  more  clearly  distinguish- 
ed from  each  other,  chemical  aid  must  be  resorted  to.  As 
few  practical  gardeners  d 

are     chemists,    it    will 
be  requisite  to  explain 
to     them    upon    wh  it 
pnnciple  the  followui^  " 
changes  or  precipitate 
take  place,  as  the}  will 
frequently  occur  dunii^ 
the   discussion    of  thi^ 
subject.      To   facditatu 
that  knowledge,    I    r*. 
commend  their  procui 
mg  three  small  flat  boi 
tomed  glass  bottles,  on 
to  contain  a  solution  <  t 
the  prussiate  of  potash  ', 
bemg  a   salt  compost  d 
of  prussic  acid  and  pot 
ash ,  the  second  ad     / 
coclion  of  oak  galls,  «  i  ^ 
of  the  teas  from  China, 
being  vegetable  produc- 
tions,   containing  gallic 
acid      combined     will) 
Other   substances ;    and 
the  third  a  solution  of 
the  sulphate  of  iron,  u 
salt  composed   of  sul- 
furic acid    and    iron. 
Then  place  a   litde  of"" 
the  solution  of  the  prus- 
siate of  potash,  by  means  "- 
of  a  brush  (fastened  to  p  '  n 

*  Throughout  I  shall  triply  those  naiue*  for  the  teats,  by  «tuci^  ^Jne^  ^a 
BKMt  commonlj  known. 
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thecork'of  the  bottle  by  a  bit  of  wood),  (HI  a  piece  of  white  p«ier, 
and,  about  1  in.  from  it,  deposit  as  mucb  of  tfae  sulphate 
of  iron ;  afterwards  double  the  paper  between  them  Uwether, 
and  the  instant  the  two  solutions  unite,  a  beautiful  blue 
precipitate  or  sediment  will  be  seen,  wbich  colour  is  com- 
monly called  the  Prussian  blue.  This  precipitate  arises 
jrom  the  union  of  the  pnissic  acid  in  the  prussiate  of  pot- 
ash, with  the  iron  in  the  sulphate  of  iron.  Again,  place 
on  a  bit  of  paper  the  decoction  of  oak  galls  or  tea,  and 
add  the  sulphate  of  iron  as  before ;  as  soon  as  they  unite, 
a  fine  black  precipitate  will  be  discovered,  similar  to  com- 
mon writing-ink;  this  black  colour  arises  from  the  gallic 
acid  in  the  decoction,  precipitating  the  iron  in  the  sulphate  of 
iron. 


On  looking  attentively  on  the  separated  ends  of  dM 
the  eye  may  easily  perceive  that  the  circle  round  the 
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composed  of  many  divisions ;  I  have  foimd  them  to  vary  from 
40  to  55*  Fig*  2.  represents  a  horizontal  view  of  a  collet,  con- 
taining a  supposed  number  of  48  of  such  divisions  within 
abed;  but  they  are  there  necessarily  drawn  small,  to  ex- 
hibit the  whole  quantity.  3ut  Jig,  3.  represents  four  of  them 
together,  on  a  larger  scale,  at  i  k  I  my  that  a  more  perfect 
idea  may  be  fbrmea  of  their  union.  Now,  as  nature  formed 
every  one  of  these  divisions  exactly  alike,  let  us  avail  ourselves 
of  such  subdivision,  and  simplify  our  investigation,  by  dis- 
carding from  our  minds  forty-seven  of  them  and  keeping  our 
attention  entirely  on  the  remaining  one.  These  divisions  act 
independently  of  each  other  in  the  collet,  and  are  only  united 
by  the  cellular  texture  to  each  other,  as  will  hereafter  be  more 
fully  explained. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  simplify  again  our  investigation 
of  this  single  division,  by  the  assistance  of  one  of  the  chemical 
tests ;  for,  on  applying  the  sulphate  of  iron,  from  the  third 
bottle,  to  the  surface,  the  bark  will  instantly  become  disco- 
loured by  various  shades,  but  no  alteration  will  take  place 
on  the  wood  or  pith :  now,  had  it  not  been  for  this  precipi- 
tate, the  various  parts  of  the  division  would  have  appeared 
to  the  eye  so  blended  together,  that  it  would  have  been  a 
difficult  matter  to  have  pointed  out  where  the  bark  terminated, 
or  where  the  woody  parts  ended*  These  pleasing  effects  upon 
the  bark  are  produced  in  consequence  of  their  vessels  natu- 
rally containing  gallic  acid,  in  a  fluid  state,  similar  to  the 
liquid  in  the  second  bottle;  the  sulphate  of  iron  being  ap- 
plied to  them  produces  the  black  precipitate  upon  the  bark,  as 
before  explained,  when  part  of  the  contents  of  the  second  and 
third  bottles  were  united. 

But  the  various  parts  may  be  still  more  clearly  distinguished 
from  each  other,  by  cutting  with  a  sharp  razor  a  thin  slice  from 
a  collet,  with  the  assistance  of  a  little  regulating  screw-machine, 
which  shall  be  hereafler  described.  The  slice,  when  taken  off, 
should  be  placed  upon  a  piece  of  glass,  and  moistened  with 
the  sulphate  of  iron  by  a  brush*  By  looking  at  the  slice  held 
up  to  tlie  light,  through  a  strong  magnifying  glass,  the  various 
parts  of  it,  particularly  the  bark,  wiU  be  distinctly  seen.  The 
dark  circle  is  the  liber,  situated  round  the  wood.  As  its 
vessels  contain  more  gallic  acid  than  any  other  part  of  the 
bark,  it  consequently  precipitates  a  greater  proportion  of  the 
iron,  and  thereoy  produces  a  more  dense  colour.  The  outside 
of  the  liber  exhibits  various  lighter  shades  and  figures,  which 
are  the  parts  composing  the  vascular  and  cellular  texture; 
the  outside  of  the  circle  is  the  cuticle ;  within  the  dark  circle 
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of  the  liber  and  nearest  to  it, 
IS  the  sap  nood  or  alburnum 
full  of  <iinall  holes  on  the 
margin  of  the  p  th  i  cludinp  a 
little  of  the  CO  nted  parts  of  the 
divisions  of  the  albumum  is 
the  medulla  si  eath  and  m  the 
centre  of  the  whole,  is  the  p  th 
or  medulla  In  mj  future  de 
scnption  I  shall  use  the  \tord 
albumum  for  the  Sap  wood  me- 
dulla for  the  pith  and  cuticle 
for  the  outward  covering  of  the 
whole 

Ftg  4  IS  supposed  to  repre- 
sent a  horizontal  view  of  two 
entire  d  visions  with  the  pre- 
cip  tate  upon  them,  nstead  of 
one  for  the  sake  of  ezhib  ling 
the  cellular  or  divergent  ray 
between  them  It  is  drawn 
upon  a  large  scale,  that  the 
larger  vessels,  which  compose 
a  division,  may  be  the  more 
conspicuously 


I,  Cuticle 

I,  CeUular  texture 

,  Vascular  texture 


ddd.  Fleshy  vessels 
<■(■,  Lkneov 
//  Ceflular 


,  Ascending  Hap-vesse]i 
•  t.  Cellular  rays 
k.  Horizontal  vessels 


/,    Primitive 

wherein  are 
m  m.  The  spiral  vessels 

n.  Medulla. 


Fearfid  that  j^.  ♦.  may  not  have  been  sufficiently  explan- 
atory to  a  beginner,  I  beg  to  recommend  his  dissecting  a  collet 
himself,  of  4  m.  long ;  but,  previously,  let  it  lie  48  hours  m 
water.     Then,  with  the  assbtance  of  a  moderate  magnifying 
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S'bss,  the  various  parts  will  be  readily  discovered,  lying  iii  a 
ngitudinal  direction,  somewhat  similar  to^g.  5. ;  and,  as  he 
proceeds,  let  him  compare  the  parts,  as  tlicy  aiise  to  his  view, 
with  the  engraving,  that  he  may  know  wliat  to  remove  and 
what  to  leave. 


It  the  outward  i^- 
peanmce  of  a  collet,  except  at 

ef,  where  the  two  layers  of  the 
cuticle  are  separated. 

g.  The  cellular  texture,  wliich 
lies  under  the  cuticle,  ea  well 
aa  round  the  bucdlet  oT  the 
vascular  texture  at  It ;  and  it 
invariably  lies  between  every 
division  of  thebarit  and  of  the 
alburnum,  forming  the  cellular 
or  divei^gent  rays. 

i'ti,  Varionsbundlea  of  vascular 
tevtur^  from  wfakh  the  cellu- 
lar texture  is  removed,  that 
they  may  be  more  distinctly 
seen;  at  t  it  b  left,  but  the 
ends  of  the  bundles  may  be 

nn.  The  liber;  each  division 
that  composes  it  lies  under 
its  own  particular  vascular 
bundle ;  see  the  tops  of  them 
lyii^  in  front  of  each  division 
of  lilier,  from  /  to  the  opposite 
side. 

1,  The  albumunj  containing  the 
ligneous  divisions,  which  cor- 
respond exactly  in  niunberwith 
the  divisions  of  the  liber  and 
vBBcidar  bundles. 

o.  The  medullary  sheath,  com* 
posed  of  the  primitive  concen- 
tric layer  witn  the  spiral  ves- 
sels therein. 

p.  The  medulla. 

I  shall  refrain  from  further  observations  on  ^gs.  +  and  S. 
conceiving  that  the  dissection  of  the  collet,  with  their  assist- 
ance, will  have  been  siifBcient  to  enable  a  beginner  to  com- 
prehend and  distinguish  the  various  parts  tlmt  compose  a 
division.  I  will  now  proceed  to  describe  the  ascending  sap- 
vessels  of  the  alburnum,  marked  h  h  'ia£g.  i.     A.  Voiv^tiuJCoi^ 

Vol.  Vr.  —  No.  2*.  c 
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view  of  them  may  be  seen  in^.  S.,  Btbcde,  whence  they  mi 
be  traced  upwards  to  z,  at  which  place  they  pass  outwardb,  as 
lie  in  front  of  the  four  divisions  iklm^Bs  wUl  be  fully  explainer 

The  ascending  vessels  carry  the  sap  from  the  roots  to  tl 
leaves;  and  as  I  intend  to  describe  the  ascent  of  it,  in  its  cm 
natural  course,  charged  with  a  solution  of  the  prussiate  < 
potash,  the  following  remarks  should  first  be  made,  that  i 
operation  may  be  well  understood  :  — 

Having  observed  with  what  facility  water  was  absorbed  \ 
plants  oi  every  description,  it  struck  me  that  it  might  I 
charged  with  a  small  proportion  of  some  neutral  salt,  and  th 
it  would  be  readily  absorbed  by  plants  when  immersed  in  i 
As  they  naturally  bleed  when  cut,  I  considered,  by  the  appl 
cation  of  another  neutral  salt,  dissolved  in  water,  to  the  sep 
rated  part,  that  a  visible  precipitate  would  take  place  upon  i 
Innumerable  experiments  have  I  made  with  solutions  of  mc 
of  the  metallic  and  alkaline  salts,  but  none  succeeded  so  mui 
to  my  satisfaction  as  a  solution  of  the  prussiate  of  potash, 
200  grains,  dissolved  in  16  oz.  of  water,  or  as  much  as  a  cob 
mon  wine-bottle  contains.  This  fluid  is  readily  absorbed  I 
woody  plants,  as  the  flowering,  fruit,  and  forest  trees ;  and  aL 
by  annual,  biennial,  and  triennial  plants  and  bulbs :  su< 
plants  absorb  the  solution,  either  by  their  parts  detached,  < 
by  their  roots  when  cut.  They  are  to  be  placed  in  it,  about  hi 
an  inch  deep,  for  6, 12,  24,  or  36  hours,  in  proportion  to  the 
length  and  the  capacity  of  their  vessels.  A  vine,  for  instanc 
of  6  ft.  long,  will  absorb  the  solution  in  S  hours  in  a  hot  da^ 
while  the  white  lily,  cut  oflF  a  little  above  the  bulb,  requir 
36  hours  for  the  absorption  of  the  fluid  into  its  summit 
petals.  Plants  so  treated,  when  cut  through,  either  trail 
versely  or  longitudinally,  will  bleed,  and  the  sap  or  exudu 
liquid  will  be  impregnated  with  the  prussiate  of  potash.  If 
strong  solution  of  the  sulphate  of  iron  be  applied  to  the  woun 
it  will  form  upon  it  a  semi-globule,  wherein  will  be  seen,  wi 
a  moderate  magnifying  glass,  various  blue  specks,  each 
which  is  a  precipitate,  formed  by  the  uiuon  of  the  prussicaf 
with  the  iron.  Although  I  have  found  these  two  tests  ged 
rally  useful,  I  have  recourse  to  others,  as  will  be  shown,  1 
particular  purposes.  ': 

The  abov^  statement  may  be  easily  proved  by  cutting  €■ 
shoot  of  a  vine,  of  one  year's  growth,  and  placing  its  lower  J^ 
in  a  solution  of  the  above-described  prussiate  of  potash,  ^ 
few  hours :  less  time  will  be  required  if  the  shoot  be  e 
in  the  sun.    On  cutting  through  any  of  the  collets,  and 
ing  to  the  separated  parts  the  sulphate  of  iron,  the  end» 
ascending  sap-vessels  of  the  alburnum  (sindlar  to 
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drawing  J%*  d.,  eXbcde)  will  be  seen  precipitating  into  the 
latter  solution  sundry  beautiifiil  distinct  blue  specks.  This 
precipitate  or  blue  colour  arises  from  the  union  of  the  (Trussiate 
of  potash,  which  had  ascended  from  the  cup  by  those  vessels, 
and  now  discharges  itself  into  the  sulphate  of  iron.  You  may 
easily  see  the  difference  of  the  two  precipitates :  that  of  the 
liber  will  be  black,  from  the  causes  already  mentioned,  whilst 
that  on  the  vessels  of  the  alburnum  will  be  a  deep  blue. 
Again,  with  a  sharp  clean  knife,  cut  a  collet  in  a  longitudinal 
direction ;  then  apply  the  sulphate  of  iron,  and  immediately 
will  be  seen  the  blue  precipitate  in  the  same  sort  of  vessels,  but 
of  considerable  length;  and  by  carefully  cutting  the  alburnum 
lengthwise,  they  may  be  seen  an  inch  long,  or  upwards. 

'llie  continuation  of  these  ascending  vessels  might  be  dis- 
covered in  the  stalk,  and  also  in  the  leaf  of  the  vine,  by  the 
blue  precipitate,  were  it  not  for  the  gallic  acid  of  the  liber, 
from  its  black  precipitate  blending  immediately  with  the  Prus- 
sian blue,  so  that  the  two  sets  of  vessels  cannot  be  distinguished 
fiT>m  each  other.  However,  recourse  may  be  had  to  others ; 
either  the  shoot  of  an  apple  tree,  which  contains  no  gallic  acid, 
or  to  some  of  the  cabbage  tribe,  which  I  prefer,  from  theii* 
leaves  being  smooth  and  broad.  Therefore,  place  some  large 
cabbage  or  broccoli  leaves,  or  even  a  cabbage  plant  run  to 
seed  cut  off  a  little  above  the  ground,  in  a  cup,  with  the  solu- 
tion of  the  prussiate  of  potash,  for  36  hours.  On  cutting  their 
stalks  across,  or  any  part  of  their  leaves,  in  any  direction,  and 
^plying  the  sulphate  of  iron,  the  ascending  sap-vessels,  by  the 
blue  precipitate,  will  be  immediately  seen  in  them.  After- 
wards, it  may  be  a  satisfaction  to  apply  the  sulphate  of  iron  to 
some  leaves  that  have  not  been  prepared  with  the  solution  of 
the  prussiate  of  potash ;  but  no  precipitate  will  be  discovered, 
thus  showing  the  absence  of  gallic  acid.  If  some  of  the  cab- 
bages, &c,  be  left  three  or  four  days  in  the  solution,  the  vessels 
of  the  cellular  texture  will  be  seen  most  beantifully,  when  cut 
through,  by  applying  to  them  the  sulphate  of  iron.  If  one 
experiment  be  more  gratifying  than  another,  it  is  seeing  the 
ramification  of  those  minute  vessels,  not  only  conspicuously  in 
the  stem,  the  stalk,  and  the  leaf,  but  more  so  in  the  medulla. 

I  think  it  is  very  evident  (reasoning  by  analogy)  that,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  precipitate  formed  by  the  gallic  acid,  the 
ascent  of  the  prussiate  of  potash  would  nave  been  traced  in  the 
ascending  vessels  of  the  stalks,  and  also  in  the  leaves,  of  the 
vine.  The  ascending  vessels  may  be  clearly  seen,  by  the  above 
process,  in  the  flower  of  the  white  lily,  and  also  in  the  fruits 
of  the  peach,  pear,  and  apple,  provided  they  are  left  on  the 
branches;  but  not  so  well  in  the  currant,  TcuspV^etT-^,  ox  ^\x«w- 

c  2 
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berry,  owing  to  their  cellular  and  horizontal  vessels,  as  well  as 
their  liber  containing  an  abundance  of  gallic  acid,  which  would 
cause  the  precipitates,  as  before  mentioned,  to  blend  together. 

Some  of  the  ascending  sap-vessels  of  the  vine  are  remark- 
ably large  :  an  individual  one  might  be  traced  from  near  the 
point  of  a  root  to  witliin  a  short  distance  of  the  claw,  as  I  shall 
term  it  (for  the  six  together  resemble  the  claws  of  a  bird,  and 
the  idea  is  strengthened  by  the  stalk  of  the  leaf  resembling  its 
leg) ;  see  ^fig.  2.  at  efg  h  i  k^  which  represent  the  six  claws, 
and  the  stalk  or  leg  at  m.  These  vessels  become  much  smaller 
near  the  claw ;  and,  on  entering  it,  they  are  extremely  fine,  so 
that  the  finest  hair  cannot  be  passed  down  them,  but  which 
might  have  been  easily  done  to  any  other  except  those  six. 

On  looking  at  the  alburnum,  one  would  suppose  the  ascend- 
ing sap-vessels  in  drawing  y^.  4.,  from  q  to  r,  marked  h  A,  and 
in  Jig,  S.^h  c  de^  were  formed  merely  by  leaving  small  circular 
holes  during  its  gi'owth;  but  on  minutely  examining  them 
with  a  powerful  microscope,  it  will  be  discovered  that  each 
hole  contains  a  vessel  within,  of  a  remarkably  fine,  silvery, 
paper-like  texture,  which  possesses  the  power  of  protruding 
the  sap  forward,  as  will  be  more  fully  illustrated  hereafter. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  interesting  theory  of  the  vital  mo- 
tion, &c.  &c.,  by  Monsieur  Dutrochet,  mentioned  in  Vol.  III. 
p.  78.,  and  more  fully  in  No.  I.  of  The  Foreign  Qtiartejiy  Re-- 
vieu\  p.  78. ;  but  I  consider  that  every  vegetable  action  arises 
from  a  vital  principle  inherent  in  itself,  and  not  from  the  at^ 
traction  of  heavy  fluids,  even  when  confined  in  a  membrane 
or  sac,  for  others  of  lighter  specific  gravities,  which  that  gentle- 
man calls  endosmose ;  and  exosmose  when  lighter  fluids  pass 
outwards  through  such  membrane  or  sac  into  heavy  fluids  ;  but 
that  this  vessel,  or  lining  of  the  alburnmn,  possesses  an  animated 
power  to  protrude  the  sap  forward.     The  following  experi- 
ment will  more  clearly  exemplify  my  meaning :  —  Cut  off*  an 
inch  or  two  from  the  middle  of  a  collet  of  a  vine,  and,  after 
making  both  ends  very  smooth    with    a   sharp  clean   knife, 
mbisten  the  upper  end  a  very  little  with  the  solution  of  the 
sulphate  of  iron ;  afterwards,  put  a  few  drops  of  the  prussiate 
of  potash  on  the  concave  side  of  a  watch-glass,  and  then  placr 
therein  the  other  end  of  the  collet ;  in  a  few  minutes  the  upp 
end  will  become  sjwtted  with  blue,  from  the  prussiate  of  pota 
having  ascended  up  those  vessels  and  precipitated  the  sulpha 
of  iron  on  the  upper  surface.     Now,  as  no  leaves,  joints, 
roots  of  the  vine  were  attached  to  the  collet,  nothing  hv 
own  vital  principle  could  have  raised  the  solution.    Some 
think  the  union  of  the  divisions  by  lateral  pressure  .might 
duce  the  ascent :  this  is  easily  proved  to  be  incorrect ;  fc 
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reducing  their  number  to  three  or  four,  or  even  one  division, 
the  same  result  will  ensue. 

I  beg  to  observe  that  no  part  of  the  substance  of  the  actual 
concentric  layer  (see^/%.  4.  atg^,  and^^.  ,S.  at  n  n.)  is  con- 
tinued into  the  stalks  or  leaves  ;  had  the  ligneous  fibres  of  the 
concentric  layer  extended  into  them,  it  would  have  caused  the 
stalks  and  leaves  to  have  permaneiTtly  remained  u{x>n  the  trees, 
after  they  had  performed  their  summer's  office,  and  appeared 
an  unsightly  incumbrance  of  dry  materials;  but  the  whole 
being  of  a  perishable  nature,  they  drop  off  as  soon  as  their 
vital  principle  ceases  to  act.  What  a  remarkable  instance  is 
this  of  Nature  preserving  the  beauty  of  her  works,  as  well  as 
of  a  further  provision  that  their  decomposition  or  decay  should 
become  the  future  food  of  plants  !  We  have  frequent  instances 
of  this  fact,  by  the  luxuriant  growth  of  trees  m  many  woods, 
where  the  herbage  that  surrounds  such  woods,  growing  on  the 
same  kind  of  soil,  is  scarcely  sufficient  to  feed  a  few  sheep. 

The  Liber  I  shall  now  partially  describe ;  it  is  the  inward 
substance  of  the  bark,  and  joins  the  alburnum.  In  a  large, 
healthy,  summer  shoot  of  the  vine,  it  will  be  found  to  be 
about  one  tenth  of  an  inch  thick ;  but,  m  order  to  examine 
it  minutely,  a  very  thin  sUce  should  be  cut  from  a  collet  by 
the  little  regulating  machine,  as  mentioned  before,  and  moist- 
ened with  the  solution  of  the  sulphate  of  iron ;  then,  with  the 
assistance  of  two  powerful  magnifying  glasses  connected  toge- 
ther, the  liber  will  be  distinctly  seen ;  and,  upon  an  attentive 
examination,  it  will  be  found  to  consist  of  two  bars  of  ligneous 
vessels  {Jig.  4.  e  e)  lying  between  three  bars  of  other  vessels 
(d  d  d\  which  latter  appear  in  their  early  state  to  be  some- 
what of  a  fleshy  elastic  substance,  but  in  their  more  matured 
state,  they  become  woody,  and  are  nearly  hexagonal-shapcd 
vessels.  They  are  only  acted  upon  by  the  sulphate  of  iron, 
from  their  containing  gallic  acid,  so  that  the  two  substances  in 
the  liber  may  be  easily  distinguished  from  each  other  by  the 
black  precipitate  upon  the  fleshy  vessels  ddd,  when  none  will 
be  seen  on  the  ligneous  vessels  e  e. 

Fig,  3.  represents  part  of  the  perpendicular  vessels  of  a 
division,  cut  down  the  middle ;  ffffox^  those  of  the  liber, 
consisting  of  the  three  dark  and  two  white  lines,  similar  to 
those  on  a  larger  scale  in ^fig.  4.  ddd d^  and  e e.  The  liber 
is  invariably  placed  on  the  outside  of  the  alburmun,  whether 
in  the  root,  stem,  or  branch  of  the  vine  ;  but,  in  the  claw,  stalk, 
and  leaf,  it  covers  only  the  ascending  sap  and  spiral  vessels. 
It  is  the  principal  agent  ui  forming  the  alburnum,  which  will 
be  shown  when  I  explain  its  gradual  growth  or  increase. 

c  3 
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So  far  my  remarks  have  been  directed  nearly  exclusively  to 
the  vessels  of  a  division,  to  simplify  the  description  of  those  of 
a  collet ;  and  the  vessels  have  been  traced  from  the  collet  to 
the  commencement  of  the  claw,  as  in  Jig,  S.  z,  where  they  are 
supposed  to  have  extended  themselves  to  the  outside  of  the 
shoot  beyond  the  other  divisions  of  ikl m. 

I  will  now  endeavour  to  describe  the  beautiful  simplicity  by 
which  Nature  arranges  the  union  of  the  continued  vessels  of 
six  of  these  divisions  to  form  the  stalk  and  leaf.  Fig,  2.  repre- 
sents their  outward  appearance  &t  ef  g  h  i  k,  where  they 
form  the  base  of  the  footstalk  of  a  leaf;  and  we  will  further 
suppose  e  to  have  extended  itself  in  a  horizontal  direction 
from  the  place  at  z  Jig,  3.  toward  x  in  ^g  2.  As  the  vessels 
of  one  division  would  not  have  been  sufficient  of  themselves  to 
form  an  entire  leaf,  nor  could  one  set  have  been  placed  suffi- 
ciently firm  on  the  outside  of  the  joint,  those  of  another  divi- 
sion extend  themselves  in  like  manner  from  the  opposite  side 
of  the  joint  from  k  toward  x  as  in  Jig,  2. ;  these  are  further 
added  to  and  strengthened  by  two  others,  acting  also  as  clasp- 
ers,  as  at  y  i,  and  the  centre  of  the  base  is  firmly  secured  by 
two  more  iumiediately  underneath,  which  give  strength  to  the 
other  four  claws,  and  give  also  an  additional  number  of  vessels 
at  g  h.  The  vessels  of  the  six  divisions,  when  thus  united, 
form  the  footstalk  of  the  leaf,  and,  by  their  ftirther  continu- 
ation from  thence,  produce  the  stalk,  as  well  as  the  leaf.  It  is 
difficult  in  a  drawing  like  Jig,  2.  to  convey  an  accurate  idea, 
that  the  base  of  the  rootstaUc  of  the  leaf  has  no  support  or  con- 
nection, but  from  the  vessels  of  the  six  divisions.  On  the  left 
hand  side  of  the  drawing,  a  vascular  bundle  is  divested  of  its 
cuticle  and  cellular  texture,  to  show  that  it  runs  directly  un- 
derneath the  claw  of  ^,  from  the  bottom  to  the  top ;  and,  on 
the  opposite  side,  I  have  represented  a  spear-pointed  knife  un- 
derneath the  two  claws  i  k.  Such  an  operation  on  the  plant 
would  have  only  cut  through  its  cuticle,  but  not  the  perpen- 
dicular vessels  of  the  shoot  underneath  the  knife,  which  are 
independent  of  the  claws,  as  much  so,  as  if  no  part  of  them 
had  been  covered  by  the  claws. 

In  j%.  2.  the  outside  clasping  claws  of  e  and  k  appear  as  if 
they  arose  from  the  collet  exactly  across  the  centre ;  but  the^ 
commence  considerably  behind,  that  they  may  possess  mo 
power  to  hold  the  base  of  the  stalk  of  the  leaf.    In  some  leav 
that  have  no  stalk,  but  arise  immediately  from  the  joint,  d 
claws  do  not  require  such  extra  means  to  hold  them.     T 
where  the  stalk  is  very  thick  and  heavy,  and  the  leaves 
tremely  large,  as  those  on  the  stem  of  the  garden  rhul 
(iRh^um  rhaponticum)  gone  to  seed,  their  claws  nearly  t< 
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each  other  at  the  back  of  the  joint  The  vessels  which  com- 
pose them  proceed  from  upwards  of  twenty  divisions;  they 
form  a  circle  just  within  the  edge  of  the  stem,  and  within  that 
circle  another  is  formed  belonging  to  the  next  leaf  above,  and 
within  the  second  are  those  oi  the  third,  &c.  Every  person 
interested  in  this  subject  I  would  recommend  to  examine  one 
of  the  rhubarb  stalks  under  such  circumstances. 

That  the  bimdles  of  the  vascular  texture  otjig,  2.,  which 
lie  on  the  outside  of  the  six  divisions,  and  conmience  At  n  o  p 
qrs^  and  join  their  respective  claws  above,  may  be  easily  distin- 
guished, their  cuticle  and  cellular  texture  are  inj^.  2.  removed 
from  them,  as  well  as  from  the  others  below  tlie  joint,  that 
their  general  arrangement  so  for  might  be  seen  at  one  view. 

I  wish  now  to  draw  your  attention  particularly  to  those  six 
sets  of  vessels  of  the  claws  e  f  g  h  i  k^  Jig,  2.,  which  are  a 
continuation  from  the  six  divisions  of  the  collets  to  the  base  of 
the  stalk  of  the  leaf.  The  first  layer  consists  of  the  cuticle ; 
the  second  of  the  cellular  texture ;  the  third  of  the  vascular 
texture,  similar  to  Jig.  3.  at  g  g  above  z ;  the  fourth  of  the 
liber  otJJ  above  z ;  the  fifth  of  tlie  ascending  sap-vessels  of 
b  c  d  e  above  z ;  and  the  sixth  of  the  spiral  vessels  at  a 
above  z ;  so  that  we  see  by  this  admirable  arrangement  the 
special  protection  given  to  the  spiral  vessels :  for  they  are  those 
which  convey  the  secreted  juice  from  the  matured  liber  to  the 
young  extending  shoot,  previously  to  the  formation  of  the 
ascending  sap-vessels  of  the  alburnum.  The  vessels  of  the 
medulla  are  not  continued  in  so  distinct  a  manner  as  the  others, 
they  are  formed  in  the  stalk  and  leaf  from  the  cellular  texture 
of  the  second  layer.  No  part  of  the  ligneous  fibres  of  the 
concentric  layer  of  the  collet  enters  into  them,  for  the  reasons 
already  given.  As  the  whole  of  those  vessels  of  the  claws  are 
so  pecimarly  interesting,  I  shall  exhibit  them  in  a  future 
drawing,  wiUi  further  particulars  respecting  them. 

I  have  been  rather  short  in  my  description  of  the  liber,  con- 
sidering its  great  importance  to  the  plant,  because  the  vessels 
c(  the  vascular  texture,  which  are  in  bundles,  are  much  more 
conspicuous,  and  these  two  always  act  in  unison  together. 
Some  writers' have  called  the  whole  of  the  bark  the  descending 
vessels  ;  but  I  consider  only  those  of  the  liber  and  the  cellular 
texture  to  be  permanently  so  in  the  vine,  as  I  hope  fully  to 
explain  when  I  describe  the  second  year's  growth  of  the  shoot 

of J%.  1. 

I  flatter  myself  the  ascending  sap  has  been  satisfactorily 
shown  to  pass  up  the  vessels  of  me  alburnum  into  the  leaf,  but 
no  proof  has  yet  been  given  that  it  proceeds  any  farther.  To 
prove  it,  I  shall  avail  myself  of  the  gallic  acid,  which  exists  vsx 

c  4 
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the  liber  of  the  leaf;  this  fluid  may  be  easily  precipitated  by 
simply  placing,  in  the  autumn  (previously  the  vessels  are  so 
small  that  they  are  choaked  up  by  the  precipitate),  a  shoot 
of  the  vine,  in  a  weak  solution  of  the  sulphate  of  iron  and, 
upon  standing  therein  for  some  time,  the  thin  parts  of  the 
leaves  will  become  black,  as  soon  as  the  union  takes  place 
between  the  ascending  sulphate  of  iron,  and  the  gallic  acid  of 
the  leaf;  it  will  afterwards  descend  down  the  vessels  of  the 
liber  of  the  stalk  of  the  leaf,  and  sometimes  down  to  the  liber 
of  the  collet,  which  will  in  like  manner  become  black:  but 
the  ascending  vessels  of  the  alburnum  of  the  shoot  will  not  be 
discoloured,  nor  the  ascending  vessels  of  the  stalk  of  the  leafj 
because  the  solution  has  not  met  with  any  gallic  acid  in  its 
ascent  through  those  vessels. 

It  is  highly  gratifying,  in  our  examination  of  the  economy 
of  Nature,  to  have  her  assistance  in  such  operation ;  for  no 
artificial  means  could  have  been  used  to  pass  a  solution  into 
the  above  minute  vessels  had  they  been  void  of  actual  life. 

By  the  assistance  of  these  chemical  tests,  I  flatter  myself 
the  investigation  of  the  anatomy  of  vegetation  will  be  facili- 
tated, and  I  sincerely  hope  others  will  prosecute  it  with  greater 
perseverance ;  by  so  doing  they  will  convince  themselves  how 
sublimely  Nature  carries  on  her  grand  operations,  by  a  repe- 
tition of  parts,  and  those  united  by  the  most  simple  means,  as 
well  as  by  a  continuation  of  those  parts  subdivided.  Although 
we  shall  never  discover  the  hidden  springs  by  which  she 
creates,  animates,  and  elongates  the  living  vegetable  fibres; 
yet,  by  their  aid,  many  interesting  facts  may  be  discovered 
relative  to  the  larger  vessels,  I  have  many  apologies  to  make 
for  occupying  your  time,  even  in  the  perusal  of  this  long  let- 
ter ;  and  I  am  fearful,  also,  in  addition  to  fhe  reasons  already 
given  of  the  number  of  drawings,  that  the  length  of  my  re- 
marks will  exclude  both  from  your  valuable  and  instructive 
Magazine ;  but  this  I  must  leave  entirely  for  your  liberality 
and  consideration.  I  remain,  Sir,  &c. 

Bath^  June  12.  Walter  William  Capper. 

The  common  copperas,  or  sulphate  of  iron,  becomes  a 
stronger  test  by  the  following  method :  — 

Dry  down  before  the  fire,  on  a  plate,  8  oz.  of  the  common 
copperas  of  the  shops.  Reduce  it  to  a  fine  powder,  then  weigh 
100  grs.  of  it,  which  place  in  a  mortar,  and  add  to  it  10  drops 
of  nitric  acid,  mix  them  well  together,  afterwards  add  4  oi 
of  water,  and  filter  it.     This  liquor  should  be  kept  close' 
stopped. 
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The  following  is  b  description  of  the  little  regulating  machine 
(/%■  6')>  I'y  which  thin  slices  may  be  cut  from  the  collet,  &c. 

aictf,  netop  I  in.  square, 

aod  a  quarter  thick. 
<  f  g  K   Another   of  the 

same  size  and  thick  nesH, 

but  of  an  octagon  shape, 
i  k,  A  cylinder  4  b,  long. 

which  connects  the  above 

two  together,  leaving  a 

round  hole  at  the  top,  of 

half  an  inch  wide. 
In,  A.  moi'able    core   2i 

inches     long,    covered 

top  and   bottom ;   it   is 

to  be  put  into  i  k. 
o.  The  screw  about  IJ  in. 

long  or  iDore. 
p,  A  square  knob  fastened 

to  the  screw  o, 
9,  A  cork  with  a  circular 

hole  IHI  one  side. 
r,  A  collet   of  a  vine,   a 

little    longer    than    the 

cork  q,  and  to  be  placed 

1 1  are  the  same  as  7  r, 
but  now  supposed  to  be 
placed  in  the  hole  of  a  A 
cd.  Theyareiobepuah- 
ed  down,  leaving  t  a 
little  above  the  surface, 
which  is  to  be  cut  off 
with  a  flat-bladed  razor. 
Then  carefully  turn  the 
screw  an  eighth  round, 
which  will  raise  the'col- 
let  sufficiently  to  enable 
you  with  the  razor  to 
take  oS*  a  thin  slice. 

TTie  whole  is  made 
dl  brass.  This  ma- 
chine I  invented,  but 
Mr.  Cary  in  the 
Strand,  London,  will 
make  others,  as  he 
has  seen  mine,  and  I 
shall  be  obliged  to  any 
person  for  any  im- 
provement upon  it. 

w.  w.  c. 
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Art.  III.  Notes  on  the  former  cmd  present  State  ^  Hartieuiture  m 
Ireland,    By  Mr.  John  Robertson,  F.H.S. 

Sir, 

I  SEND  you  the  following  memoranda,  partly  taken  from  an 
article  entitled  "  Dubliniana  "  in  the  Pilot  newspaper  of  No- 
vember 9.,  and  partly  my  own  remarks  on  the  memoranda,  and 
on  the  former  and  present  state  of  horticulture  in  this  country. 

"  TTie  Use  of  Sea-kale  as  an  esctdent  Vegetable  is  supjwsed  to 
be  of  recent  date,  and  was  first  introduced,  as  has  been  said, 
by  the  present  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  who  cultivated  it  in  his  gar- 
den for  asparagus ;  but,  so  long  ago  as  the  year  1 764,  this 
plant  was  cultivated  in  the  gardens  of  Dublin,  and  the  seeds 
sold  in  the  shops.  When  the  seeds  were  sown,  they  were 
covered  over  widi  gravel ;  the  shoots  were  used  in  sprmg,  as 
they  are  now,  and  preferred  to  any  other  species  of  kale.  It 
was  the  practice,  however,  to  boil  them  in  two  different  waters, 
to  extract  the  salt,  with  which  the  plant  was  supposed  to  be 
impregnated,  from  its  marine  origin.  The  valuable  property, 
also,  which  distinguishes  it  from  other  kales,  that  the  root  is 
perennial,  and  will  bear  cutting  for  forty  years,  was  well 
known.  (TW^y,  vol.  i.  p.  4.)  The  sea-kale  grows  at  present, 
in  great  abundance,  on  eveiy  part  of  the  sandy  shores  around 
the  bay  of  Dublin,  and  is  cultivated  in  every  garden  in  and 
near  the  city. 

"  Pine-apples  were  first  brought  to  Dublin  by  a  man  of  the 
name  of  BuUer,  who,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  settled  in 
the  vicinity  of  Dublin,  and  held  an  extensive  nursery  in  New 
Street,  where  traces  remain  of  it  to  this  day. 

**  In  the  reign  of  George  I.,  the  Hugonots  established  a  Flo- 
rists' Club,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  cultivation  of 
flowers,  and  held  their  meetings  at  the  Rose  tavern,  Drum- 
condra.  They  were  continued  until  the  reign  of  George  II. ; 
but  the  science  of  gardening  was,  from  that  time,  entirely 
neglected,  until  a  number  of  the  principal  gardeners,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Dublin,  assembled  at  the  Rose  tavern,  Drumcon- 
dra,  on  Sept.  30.  1816,  and  formed  themselves  into  a  Horticul- 
tural Society." 

The  writer  must  have  been  misinformed  when  he  says  that 
pine-apples  were  introduced  to  Dublin  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne.     Tliey  were  only  cultivated  in  England  late  in  thp 
reign,  for  the  first  time.     If  introduced  first  to  Dublin  ^ 
BuUer,  it  should  have  been  the  reign  of  George  II. :  thi 
were  but  two  nurserymen  of  that  name  there  in  succession* 
recollect  having  seen  the  younger  BuUer  myself,  at  his  se 
shop  in  Pill  Lane,  about  the  year  1776.     The  elder  wf 
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business  about  1756,  as  my  fether  purchased  from  him,  then, 
a  stock  of  pine  plants,  perfectly  clean  and  free  from  insects : 
and  it  may  be  worth  remarking,  as  rather  a  rare  instance  of 
any  such  pedigree,  and  so  remote,  that  from  that  stock  has 
descended  to  me  the  one  which  I  am  at  present  in  possession 
of  equally  free  from  insects,  and  that  solely  by  guarding 
a^inst  their  intermixture  with  any  other :  perhaps  the  only 
effectual  way  of  preserving  pine  plants  clean,  notwithstanding 
aU  the  nostrums  that  have  been  recommended. 

However  horticulture  may  have  been  neglected  about  Dub- 
lin at  the  period  mentioned  by  the  writer,  it  is  not  to  be 
taken  for  granted  that  it  was  so  in  other  parts  of  Ireland* 
Kilkenny,  at  least,  forms  an  exception,  as  it  never  was  so  flou- 
rishing there  as  then. 

Drawing  a  radius  of  ten  or  twelve  miles  round  that  city, 
you  would,  to  my  knowledge,  for  twenty  or  thirty  years  from 
J  785,  reckon  within  the  circle  a  dozen  gardens  or  more,  each 
of  which  contained  pine-stoves,  from  50  to  100  ft.  in  length ; 
and  other  forcing-houses  corresponding  ♦,  well  stocked  and 
managed  by  able  gardeners  from  Kew,  Hampton  Court,  and 
other  places  of  note  round  London.  Now  we  cannot  count 
half  the  number  :  the  Union  has  rendered  some  of  our  great 
landed  proprietors  absentees ;  and  the  fall  of  lands  and  prices 
has  disabled  others,  and  has  swept  off  a  number  of  land- 
holders, who  were  rapidly  improving  the  face  of  the  country 
by  building,  farming,  planting,  and  gardening :  so  that  horti- 
culture in  Ireland,  as  far  as  my  observation  extends,  was  never 
at  so  low  an  ebb  as  at  the  present  moment. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 
KiUcetrnf^  Nov.  1829.  John  Robertson. 


Art.  IV.      Outlines    of  Horticultural   Chemistry:  —  Diseases  of 
Plants.    By  G.  W.  Johnson,  Esq.,  Great  Totham,  Essex. 

{Continuedfrom  Vol.  V.  p.  409.) 

The  following  sketch  (^g.  7.)  represents  the  apparatus  I  have 
found  the  best  for  ascertaining  the  retentive  power  of  soils,  a 
represents  a  small  lamp ;  6,  a  tripod  for  supporting  a  small  tin 

*  As  an  instance,:  fifty  years  ago  the  present  Dowager  Countess  of 
Ormond  had  her  table  regularly  served,  through  the  winter  with  cucumbers 
raised  in  her  pine-stoves  on  triages  against  the  back  wall ;  though,  only  the 
other  day»  Mr.  Aiton,  the  kind's  gardener  at  Kew,  had  a  medal  presented  to 
him  by  the  Horticultural  Soaety,  for  the  introduction  of  the  practice  about 
London. 
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vessel  r,  which  has  a  small  hole  and  plug  at  g,  for  the  purpose 
of  filling  it  with  water ;  and  a  small  pipe  dj  for  the  escape  of 
the  steam  when  the  water  is  brought  to  a  boiling  temperature ; 
A  is  a  small  pair  of  grain 
scales.  To  ascertain  the  mois- 
ture retentive  power  of  a  soil, 
Kut  10  grains  of  it,  previous- 
j  dried  by  exposure  to  a 
temperature  of  212°  (the 
boiling  pomt  of  water),  for 
half  an  hour,  by  having  it 
laid  upon  c,  whilst  the  water 
within  it  is  kept  boiling  for 
that  period.  On  the  J  0  grs.  of 

previously  dried  soil  put,  by  means  of  a  small  quill,  three  drops 
of  clean  water ;  ascertain  the  exact  weight  of  these,  usually 
4  grains ;  then  suspend  the  beam,  so  that  the  pan  of  the  scales 
containing  the  soil  may  rest  upon  c,  as  represented  in  the 
sketch,  the  weight  of  the  water  having  previously  been  re- 
moved from  the  other  scale-pan  Jl  The  water  in  c  must  be 
kept  boiling,  and  the  exact  number  of  minutes  noted  that  is 
required  to  evaporate  the  added  moisture,  so  as  to  return  the 
beam  into  equilibrium.  It  was  by  means  of  this  apparatus  that 
I  obtained  the  comparative  results  detailed  in  a  former  volume. 
I  have  always  found  those  soils  proportionably  unproductive, 
the  first  from  containing  too  much  alumina,  and  the  second 
fi-om  a  redundancy  of  silica,  as  they  required  more  than  50 
minutes,  and  less  than  25  minutes,  to  deprive  them  of  half  their 
weight  of  moisture. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  some  of  the  diseases  of 
plants,  whose  ravages  affect  the  horticulturist,  and  on  which 
science  may  afford  some  light.  Plants  being  organised  bodies, 
whose  parts,  in  the  conunon  course  of  nature,  are  subject  to 
waste  and  decay,  the  functions  of  these  are  consequently  liable 
to  disarrangement,  and  such  disarrangement  constitutes  dis- 
ease.    Sucn  morbid  affections  are  not,  however,  always  the 
consequences  of  old  age :  they  are  often  caused  by  matters 
being  absorbed  from  the  soil  which  are  inimical  to  the  consti- 
tution of  the  plant ;  from  a  want  of  those  that  are  beneficial^ 
as  well  as  from  their  excess ;  from  violent  and  sudden  transi 
tions  of  temperature ;  from  wounds,  and  from  the  attacks  c 
vermin.     "  Animals,"  said  the  late  Dr.  Good,  "  are  liable,  a 
we  all  know,  to  a  great  variety  of  diseases ;  so,  too,  are  vegp 
tables,  to  diseases  as  numerous,  as  varied,  and  as  fatal;  4 
diseases  epidemic,  endemic,  sporadic ;  to  scabies,  pernio,  al06^ 
gangrene ;  to  polysarcia,  atrophy,  and  invermination.    Wb' 
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ever,  in  fine,  be  the  system  of  nosology  to  which  we  are 
attached,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  put  our  hand  upon  any  one 
class  or  order  of  diseases  which  they  describe,  without  putting 
our  hand,  at  the  same  time,  upon  some  disease  to  which  plants 
are  subject  in  common  with  animals." 

In  previous  communications  upon  the  food  and  climate  of 
plants,  I  have  made  a  general  statement  of  what  may  be  termed 
their  dietetics^  in  a  treatise  on  vegetable  pathology ;  and,  as  a 
due  attention  to  those  points  is  the  best  prevention  of  their 
diseases,  I  shall  confine  myself  from  any  general  remarks  on 
that  point,  and  to  the  specific  diagnosis,  prognosis,  and  treat- 
ment of  such  disorders  as  I  may  mention. 

Canker,  Ulcer.  These  are  synonyms  of  the  same  disease, 
which  is  accompanied  with  different  symptoms,  according  to 
the  species  of  tree  in  which  it  occurs  ;  being  known  as  the 
canker  in  those  whose  true  sap  contains  a  more  than  usual 
proportion  of  acid  ;  and  as  ulcer  in  those  containing  tannin,  or 
other  astringent  principle.    In  both  it  is  an  ulcerous  affection. 

The  symptoms  vary  m  the  genus  Pyrus,  and  others  whose 
sap  contains  a  free  acid.     It  is  seldom,  if  ever,  accompanied 
by  a  discharge ;  but  the  parts  affected  enlarge,  their  wood  be- 
comes brown  and  carious,  and  the  bark  covering  them  cracks, 
Spes,  and  manifests  a  disposition  to  separate  from  the  wood, 
the  genera   [/"Imus,   Quercus,  and  others   abounding  in 
astringent  matters,  a  copious  discharge  usually  accompanies 
all  the  preceding  symptoms,  which  are  always  present  also, 
with  the  exception  of  the  swelling  of  the  parts,  which  only 
occasionally  occurs.     The  discharged  liquid   is  occasionally 
transparent ;  but  generally  a  reddish  brown,  becoming  nearly 
black  by  exposure  to  the  air.     The  sides  of  the  ulcer,  in  the 
first  instance,  are  usually  covered  with  a  white,  crystalline,  in- 
crustation ;  in  the  second,  with  a  shining,  varnish-like  coat  In 
the  genus  Priinus,  and  others  abounding  with  gum,  the  same 
symptoms  are  exhibited,  except  that  swelling  still  more  rarely 
occurs,  and  that  the  discharged  matter  is  nearly  pure  gum,  a 
variation  which  seems  to  remove  it  to  another  class  of  diseases. 
In  every  instance,  I  am  prepared  to  maintain  that  the  disease 
is  local ;  that  is,  it  at  first  arises  from  a  disarrangement  in  the 
functions  of  the  affected  part,  and  is  never  brought  on  from  a 
general  diseased  state  of  the  tree ;  but  is  occasioned  by  contin- 
gencies perfectly  independent  of  soil  and  situation.  When  the 
disease  has  commenced,  if  these  are  unfavourable,  they  may 
aggravate  the  symptoms,  and  promote  their  diffusion,  but  they 
are  not  the  originators  of  the  disease. 

It  appears  to  me,  in  general,  to  arise  fi*om  contused  wounds, 
however  they  may  be  inflicted ;  by  the  bruise  occA&\oxi^>Qrj 
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a  blow,  or  the  erosion  by  a  ladder,  or  the  contact  of  t 
branches.  The  wounds  in  such  cases,  as  in  the  animal  frai 
are  long  in  healing ;  the  extravasated  sap  and  contused  veu 
speedily  decompose  :  and  how  this  spreads  by  contact,  in 
organised  bodies,  is  too  well  known  to  need  to  be  here  insist 
upon*  The  complete  removal  of  the  affected  part  by  i 
knife,  and  then  covering  the  wound  by  a  plaster  to  exclude  1 
air,  is  the  best  remedy ;  and  if,  from  long  neglect,  it  has  hk 
allowed  to  spread  itself  from  branch  to  branch,  until  the  wb 
tree  has  become  infected,  remedies  are  then  of  no  avail,  i 
the  tree  had  better  be  removed. 

The  chemical  phenomena  of  the  disease  appear  to  be  1 
complete  decomposition  of  the  vegetable  fibre,  which  passes 
in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid  and  carburetted  hydrogen  ffas 
whilst  the  friable  matter  which  remains  behind  consists  ofso 
foreign  vegetable  principle,  the  result  of  decomposition,  a 
an  excess  of  saline  and  alkaline  matters. 

Vauquelin  analysed  the  sanious  discharge  from  an  elm,  a 
found  in  it  nearly  40  per  cent  of  alkaline  and  saline  com 
tuents,  which  is  about  three  times  as  much  as  the  sap  conta 
when  in  a  healthy  state,  if  compared  with  the  amount  of 
vegetable  constituents.  Then,  again,  the  saline  matter  in  1 
sap  of  the  elm  consists  chiefly  of  acetate  of  potash  and  o 
bonate  of  lime :  those  in  the  sanious  discharge,  of  carbonate 
potash  and  carbonate  of  lime.  Decomposition  has  here,  the 
fore,  been  effected  as  well  as  in  the  carbonaceous  matter 
the  tree :  a  decomposition,  too,  aggravating  the  disease ; 
woody  matter,  macerated  for  some  time  in  a  solution  of  c 
bonate  of  potash,  is  decomposed  .and  converted  into  ulmi 
and  that  this  effect  is  produced  in  the  progress  of  the  disei 
was  demonstrated  by  Vauquelin,  who  found  that  the  bra 
matter  discharged  by  the  elm  consisted  of  ulmin  and  carbon 
of  potash. 

Sir  Humphry  Davy  detected  carbonate  of  lime  on  the  ec^ 
of  the  cankered  parts  of  apple  trees.  The  above  facts  \ 
monstrate  that  an  excess  of  alkaline  matters  occurs  in  vegetfli 
ulcerations;  and,  guided  by  this,  the  last-named  chemist, 
commended  diluted  acids  to  be  applied  to  the  wounds, 
even  poured  about  the  roots,  in  case  the  tree  is  of 
value.  The  topical  application  would  doubtless  chedb^ 
corrosion  of  the  uker ;  but  it  admits  of  doubt  whether 
ministering  an  acid  to  the  roots  would  be  of  benefit, 
were  one  that  is  not  with  facility  decomposed,  as  the  sul[ 
or  muriatic  :  for,  previously  to  arriving  at  the  wound,  it 
have  to  be  elaborated  in  organ  which  no  vegetable 
the  acetic  or  tartaric,  would  pass  through  unchanged. 
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atic  acid  I  should  recommend  to  be  employed ;  for,  even  if 
decomposed,  tlie  results  would  be  compounds  that  may  be 
applied  to  ulcerous  affections  with  advantage.  To  the  wound 
it  should  be  applied,  after  being  mixed  with  twice  its  bulk  of 
water ;  and  to  the  roots,  after  an  ounce  has  been  mixed  with  a 
gallon  of  water :  applied  twice  a  week. 

It  must  not  be  neglected  to  be  observed,  that  if  old  trees 
become  affected  with  this  disease,  there  is  little  chance  of  pre- 
serving them ;  for  the  sap  of  old  trees  always  contains  less  of 
vegetable,  and  more  of  saline,  matter,  than  when  they  are 
young  and  vigorous,  consequently  they  are  more  prone  to  the 
disease. 

**  The  old  age  of  a  tree,*'  says  Davy,  **  in  this  respect,  is 
faintly  analogous  to  the  old  age  of  animals,  in  which  the  se- 
cretions of  bony  matter  are  always  in  excess,  and  the  tendency 
to  ossification  great." 

It  is  a  very  mistaken  idea  of  some  gardeners,  that  trees 
affected  with  canker  are  benefited  by  having  the  earth  re- 
moved from  around  their  roots,  and  the  space  refilled  with 
sand  :  on  the  contrary,  if  the  old  soil  is  removed,  it  should  be 
replaced  by  that  which  is  fresh  and  fertile ;  at  all  events,  a 
little  well  putrefied  dung  should  be  pointed  in  round  the 
the  stem,  and  the  surface  kept  covered  with  mulch  during  the 
sununer,  to  prevent  them  being  injured  by  drought.  In  shorty 
every  thing  should  be  done  to  keep  them  in  vigour. 

(^To  be  continued,) 


Art.  V.  Remarks  on  Hie  English  Taste  and  Practice  in  Landscape^ 
Gardeninffy  as  compared  with  the  Taste  of  the  Germans^  witn  a 
Plan  and  Descrwtion  of  the  Gardens  cf  Prince  Mettemich  at 
JohannMerg  on  Ae  JRhine,     By  M.  Jacob  Rinz,  Jun. 

Sir, 
I  THINK  the  English  taste  in  landscape-gardening  inferior 
to  that  now  rapidly  spreading  through  Germany.  In  every 
part  of  the  world  there  are  more  bad  works  than  good ;  but  in 
England,  where  no  expense  is  spared,  I  should  have  expected 
better  productions  in  the  way  of  landscape-gardening.  It 
seems  that  the  taste  is  by  no  means  improving  in  this  country, 
but  rather  remains  in  its  first  or  old  principles,  while  we  m 
Germany  endeavour  to  improve  on  them.  My  opinion  is, 
that  you  conunit  a  great  fault  in  dividing  the  park  from  the 
pleasure-ground,  and  the  pleasure-ground  from  the  flower- 
garden.  Not  to  introduce  shrubs  and  flowers  in  the  ^ark  \& 
unnatural,  because  where  they  are  produced  Va  ^eidl  nvtubX^ 
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it  characterises  a  fine  country.  Elms,  oaks,  and  pines,  &c., 
would  produce  a  much  finer  effect,  if  tastefully  combined  with 
the  various  handsome  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers,  which  we 
possess.  I  also  think  that  you  have  too  many  walks  and  other 
things  in  the  pleasure-ground,  and  too  few  in  the  park.  I 
should  think  that  if  your  grounds  were  laid  out  on  a  proper 
system,  no  other  country  could  possibly  vie  with  them.  I  am 
sure  that  the  practice  of  combining  the  park,  pleasure-ground, 
and  flower-garden,  as  in  the  little  plan  of  Johannisberg  herewith 
sent  (^fig'  8.),  would  not  be  more  expensive  or  troublesome  to 
execute,  and  would  be  much  superior  in  point  of  effect.  Tliough 
the  finest  shrubs  and  flower  masses  should  be  placed  near  the 
mansion,  they  must  be  disposed  naturally ;  nor  should  there 
be  game  confined  in  aviaries,  which  is  inconsistent  with  the 
ideas  of  nature  and  fi'eedom  which  ought  to  prevail  in  English 
gardens. 

Respecting  flower  masses,  they  should  correspond  and  unite 
with  the  masses  of  shrubs,  as  shown  by  the  dots  in  the  sketch ; 
and  they  should  be  arranged  in  such  a  manner  that  the  mass 
may  be  in  flower  at  least  twice  a  year.  In  the  public  gardens 
of  Francfort,  we  frequently  change  a  whole  plot  of  grass  into 
mignonette  or  Z>elphinium  Ajacis,  &c.  A  mass  of  Dianthus 
viscosus  intermixed  with  Hesperis  matronalis  presents  a  beau- 
tiful appearance ;  and  one  of  the  finest  flower  masses  which  I 
ever  saw  was  one  with  ^maranthus  tricolor  placed  behind, 
and  the  cockscomb  amaranthus  placed  before,  both  a  little 
mixed  with  Lobelm  ^rinus.  Thus  a  constant  succession  may 
be  had  all  through  the  year. 

Much  more  might  be  said  on  this  subject ;  but  I  hope  that 
in  your  next  tour  on  the  Continent  you  will  visit  a  place  called 
Schoenbusch,  25  miles  from  Francfort,  which  was  formerly  a 
forest,  but  within  the  last  fifty  years  has  been  changed  into  a 
park.  In  former  times  it  was  a  favourite  spot  of  the  present 
king  of  Bavaria,  but  it  is  now  somewhat  neglected.  The  dis- 
position of  the  trees  and  shrubs  is  executed  so  superiorly, 
that  it  is  a  masterpiece  for  Germany  and  England. 

The  pleasure-ground  of  Johannisberg  (Jig*  8.)  was  laid  out 
by  my  father  for  Prince  Metternich,  in  1 825 ;  and  from  its 
delightful  situation  near  the  Rhine,  it  will  in  a  few  years  be 
one  of  the  finest  places  in  Germany. 

o,  A  projected  temple  on  an  elevated  site,  which  is  planted  with  various 
trees,  as  Pinus,  ^etula,  Junipenis,  &c. 

bf  Group  of  Pinus  canadensis.  c.  Group  of  Pinus  iStrobus. 

rf.  All  the  dotted  parts  are  flower  masses. 

e^  Elevated  site  planted  with  Pl^tanus  orientalis.  Some  cedars  of  Le- 
banon are  also  planted  there,  and  besides  that  the  garden  is  very  cich  in 
most  kinds  of  American  and  other  fine  ahrubs  and  rare  trees. 


of  EtigJand  and  Germat^, 


h.  Meadows,  over  which 
t,  Vkw  to  the  vinejaardi. 
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k  i.  View  to  the  vinej^anb  on  the  Rbme. 

J,  View  to  the  vin^arda,  to  the  Rhine,  and  for  about  twenty-four  miles  in 

the  countfj.  ni  m,  VineyHnb. 

■ton,  Tensoe  walls  for  vines.        o.  Flower-garden  round  the  palace. 
pp,  lUace.  ?,  Chapel.  r,  Court  ot  the  palace> 

«,  Vita-yaiA.  1 1,  Kitchen.gBrden.  u,  Orchaid. 
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Gardener's  House  at  Worksop  Manor. 


It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  palace  Is  not  nearer  the  gar- 
den ;  however,  its  effect  amidst  the  vineyards  is  wonderiiil, 
and  the  views  in  the  various  meadows  are  so  exceedingly  fine, 
that  it  may  be  called  the  heaven  of  Germany. 

I  give  you  my  best  thanks  for  your  goodness,  in  recom- 
mending me  to  all  gardeners  in  my  tour  in  £ngland,  to  whom 
I  am  sincerely  obl^ed  for  the  kind  reception  which  I  every 
where  met  with*  I  remain.  Sir,  &c 

BalTs  Pondj  May  14.  1829.  Jacob  Rinz. 


Art.  VI.  Design  and  Description  of  a  Gardener's  House  built  in 
the  Gardens  at  Worksop  Manor^  the  Seat  of  the  Bight  Honour- 
able the  Sari  of  Surrey,  with  some  Remarks  on  these  Gardens. 
By  Robert  Abraham,  Esq.,  Architect 

Dear  Su-, 
Having  been  repeatedly  solicited  by  some  of  your  horti- 
cultural friends  to  send  you  a  sketch  of  the  gardener's  cottage, 
erected  from  my  designs,  in  the  garden  of  the  Earl  of  Surrey, 
at  Worksop  Manor,  I  have  now  determined  to  do  so.  As  this 
cottage  is  allowed  to  be  one  of  the  most  convenient  and  elegant 
of  its  kind  (Jig,  9.),  and  has  excited  the  admiration  of  the 
company  who  have  visited  that  place,  perhaps  a  sketch  of  it 
inserted  in  the  Magazine  may  be  of  some  interest  to  your 
readers. 


In  rearing  such  respectable  habitations  for  the  comfort  c 
meritorious  servants,  the  Earl  of  Surrey  is  not  only  deserviD 
present  encomiums,  but  he  will  be  likewise  entitled  to  the  gr 
titude  of  posterity,  because  his  example  may  influence  tJ 
benevolence  of  omers,  and  thus  secure  comfort  from  fimv 
to  family  through  successive  generations.     This  cottage  Cf 
prises  a  lobby,  an  entrance-hall,   a  sitting-room,  an  o 
a  kitchen,  a  wash-house,  and  three  bed-rooms,  besides  i 
ral  other  useiul  appendages*     It  is  placed  at  the  norf 
extremity  of  the  garden,  partly  within  and  partly  w 
the  boundary  wall,  and  so  situated  that  the  gardener 
his  office  (J^.  10.  e),  will  have  a  commana  of  thi 
cipal  entrance.     There  is  also  a  back  approach  and  ys 
by  which  all  persons  connected  with  the  house  can  pgf 
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served.  An  arrangement,  in  my  opinion,  particularly  neces- 
sary, as  no  individual  of  the  family  but  the  superintendant 
himself  will  be  seen  within  the  enclosed  area.  This  completely 
obviates  the  inconvenience  which  induces  many  gentlemen  to 
prefer  single  to  married  men. 

I 1 

10 


0,  Lobby.  e.  Kitchen.  n  n,  Conwrvatories. 

b,  Entr«nce  pasMge.  k,  Wash.liouse  o  o.  Stores  and  tooUroom. 

c.  Office,  or  ijooluroom.  /,  Wood-house.  p,  Vard. 
4^  Stttiog-room.  m,  Stockhole  to  conserratory. 

The  garden  at  this  place,,  in  the  time  of  the  late  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  was  suffered  to  go  to  decay ;  but  is  now  celebrated 
for  its  fine  forcing-houses,  which  have  lately  been  reconstructed 
and  fitted  up  in  a  most  superior  manner.  To  procure  fi^uit  in 
perfection  in  these  houses  is  now  evidently  reduced  to  a  me- 
chanical certainty.  Besides  the  improved  state  of  the  houses, 
the  whole  place  has  been  remodelled.  The  fruit  walls  have 
been  new  stocked  with  the  modem  and  most  approved  varie- 
ties of  fruits ;  these  trees  have  now  filled  their  spaces,  and, 
from  the  scientific  manner  in  which  they  have  been  pruned 
and  trained,  are  as  handsome  specimens  as  the  most  refined 
gardener  or  amateur  could  possibly  wish  to  see.  From  the 
systematic  arrangement  of  the  kitchen-garden  crops,  the  neat 
state  of  the  walks  and  flower-borders,  and  the  uniform  appear- 
ance of  the  whole  place,  this  may  be  classed  amongst  the  best- 
conducted  gardens  in  ihe  kingdom ;  and  in  this  opinion  I  am 
supported  by  the  concurrence  of  many  others,  amongst  whom 
are  some  of  the  most  distinguished  members  of  the  Horticul- 
tural Society  of  London. 

In  perfecting  such  establishments  as  these,  much  must  de- 
pend at  all  times  on  the  taste  and  spirit  of  the  proprietor. 
When  I  last  visited  Worksop  Manor,  Mr.  Aeon  assured  me 
that  Lord  Surrey,  on  entering  any  garden,  could  imme- 
diately distinguish  between  the  scientific  and  mere  practical 
man.  To  such  discernment  may  be  attributed  the  improved 
state  of  his  own  residence.         I  am,  dear  Sir,  &c. 

TorringUm  Sk-eet^  Eussel  Square^  Afiily  1&9.9. 
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Art.  VII.  On  a  System  of  pruning^  or  rather  on  a  Preventive  Sys- 
tem ofprunifigy  Forest  Trees.  By  Mr,  W.  Billington,  M.C.H.S.9 
Author  of  Facts  and  Experiments  on  Oaks,  &c.  &c. 

Sir, 
May  I  beg  the  favour  of  you  to  give  publicity  to  the  follow- 
ing observations  and  remarks  on  the  most  important  part  of 
arDoriculture,  viz,  the  art  of  pruning  forest  trees,  or  rather, 
what  should  be  termed  a  preventive  system  of  pruning,  in  your 
Magazine. 

'  Having  had  considerable  experience  in  the  raising  of  young 
plantations  of  oaks  for  future  navies,  in  some  of  the  royal 
forests,  and  having  often  seen  the  ill  effects  of  the  erroneous 
methods  generally  adopted  in  pruning  forest  trees,  or,  what  is 
as  bad,  of  its  too  frequent   neglect,    I  incidentally  recom- 
mended the  shortening  or  cutting  m  of  from  one  third  to  two 
thirds  off  the  extremities  of  the  branches  of  some  larch  trees, 
to  give  light  and  room  to  tlie  young  oaks  which  were  nearly 
destroyed  by  the  larches  and  other  overgrowing  and  shading 
stuff.     On  this  account  I  was  accused,  by  a  superior  officer, 
and  others  of  supposed  superior  skill  and  knowledge,  of  hav- 
ing spoiled  the  larches  by  such  cutting  (mind,  reader,   when 
they  were  in  full  leaf),  they  asserting  that  it  would  bleed  them 
to  death  at  the  end  of  the  season ;  and  when  it  was  found  that 
they  had  not  bled  to  deaths  but  had  improved  greatly  in  health 
and  vigour,  to  prove  me  wrong,  it  was  as  confidently  asserted 
by  the  same  knowing  ones,  that  it  had  injured  them,  by  draw* 
ing  the  sap  out  of  the  stem  into  the  branches.     Such  was  the 
knowledge  or  motives  of  a  superior  officer  and  others.     Not 
thinking  it  worth  while  to  contradict  such  knowing  ones  by 
stating  what  others  said  or  thought  about  it,  being  convinced 
of  its  absurdity,  and  of  their  motives  for  opposition;  and 
although  the  cutting  of  the  side  branches  from  the  stems  o 
trees  at  an  early  age  had  been  reconmiended  by  a  write 
(Pontey)  who  was  considered  good  authority,  as  tending  t 
increase  the  timber  in  the  trunk  or  stem ;  I  set  to  work  imm 
diately  to  prove  by  experiments  whether  it  tended  to  increa 
or  retard  the  growth  of  the  stem,  and  soon  found  the  wondf 
ful  advantage  it  gave  to  the  trees  of  whatever  kind,  bt 
vigour  and  increasing  the  bulk  and  handsomeness  of  the  i 
I  drew  up  a  table  of  my  experiments  under  the  diffi 
modes  that  I  tried,  which  clearly  shows  the  superiority  c 
system,  and  the  extremely  injurious  tendency  of  the  f 
this  I  pubUshed  *,  for  the  information  of  the  publi 

•  Entitled  A  Series  ofFacUy  ITtnU,  Obtervationty  and  Experimen 
^ferent  Modes  of  raising  young  Plantations  of  Oaks  for  future  Nm 
W.  Billington,  M.C.H.8.,  Superintendant  of  planting  11,000  Ae 
Forest  ofJ>eBn,   London,  1825.    [To  be  re\iewed  in  our  next  J 
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book,  in  which  the  process  and  results  are  amply  and  clearly 
detailed,  widi  a  view,  if  possible,  of  stopping  or  checking  that 
widely  extended  {pernicious  system  of  divesting  young  trees  of 
their  side  branches. 

Since  the  publication  of  that  work,  the  public  attention  has 
been  considerably  excited  on  the  mode  adopted  for  planting 
the  royal  forests,  regarding  which  blame  has  attached  where 
it  ought  not,  but  on  that  subject  I  intend  to  explani  at  a  future 
time ;  and  likewise  upon  the  after-management  and  pruning 
of  the  young  trees^  which  is,  above  all  others,  of  more  para- 
mount and  lasting  consequence,  than  the  mere  planting  of  the 
trees  by  any  system.     Having  discovered  and  proved  it  by 
my  own  experiments,  I  disclosed  to  the  British  public  the 
gross  error  of  that  system  of  prunuig,  by  cutting  off  the  side 
branches  from  young  trees,  and  the  vast  superiority  of  my 
system  of  shortening,  or  cutting  in,  the  branches,  whereby 
the  number  of  branches  are  mcreased,  and  their  tendency  to 
increase  in  thickness  greatly  diminished,  with  the  quicker  in- 
crease of  the  stem  as  it  respects  thickness,  length,  regular  taper- 
ing, and  superior  quality  of  the  timber,  as  I  have  clearly  pointed 
out  in  my  publication.  Yet  I  have  seen  in  some  later  publications 
a  good  deal  said  about  my  system  of  pruning,  and  an  endea- 
vour to  keep  what  I  have  found  out  by  my  own  actual  observ- 
ations and  experience,  and  communicated  to  die  public,  and  to 
represent  what  I  have  said  and  published  on  tliat  subject,  as 
being  the  opinions  and  practice  of  others,  who  are  to  be 
brought  forward  by  and  by  as  the  first  who  invented,  prac- 
tised, and  published  the  system,  when  it  is  probable  they  might 
have  read  my  book,  which  may  have  strengthened  and  con- 
firmed their  ideas  on  the  subject*     Thus  keeping  me  in  the 
background,  without  ever  mentioning  what  I  have  said  on 
the  subject,  though  the  system,  as  far  as  it  is  understood,  has 
been  much  extolled.     Now  it  is  clear  I  was  the  first  to  publish 
it,  and  give  instructions  to  gentlemen  and  others  how  it  should 
be  performed ;  but  more  of  this  at  some  future  time. 

As  my  ideas  are  now  more  mature  and  confirmed  on  that 
most  important  part  of  the  art  termed  pruning,  but  which  I 
think  would  be  better  termed  a  preventive  from  prmiing,  I 
beg  to  oflFer  a  few  more  remarks  on  it,  hoping  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  every  lover  of  woods  and  planter  of  trees  to  the  sub- 
ject ;  for,  without  that  after-management^  they  will  generally 
find  themselves  sorely  disappointed  in  various  points  of  view. 
My  method  I  shall  take  the  liberty,  in  imitation  of  a  recent 
writer  on  planting,  who  appears  fond  of  introducing  new 
terms,  to  call  the  Billingtonian  System  of  pruning,  trainings  &c*^ 
a  name  which  has  been  ^plied  to  it  by  w  gxeaV\oNet  cX  \x^«^ 
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planting,  and  rural  life,  who  much  admires  and  appreciates 
the  system. 

The  advantages  to  be  derived  from  it,  if  properly  under- 
stood  and  practised,  being  incalculable,  I  will  not  attempt  to 
describe  them,  but  endeavour,  in  as  concise  and  clear  a  man- 
ner as  possible,  to  explain  the  mode  by  which  such  advan- 
tages may  be  derived,  and  refer  those  who  wish  to  be  more 
minutely  informed  on  the  subject  to  my  work,  where  every 
process  to  obtain  such  great  results  are  clearly  detailed,  and 
at  greater  length  than  the  present  paper  will  allow. 

First,  then,  we  must  begin  with  the  plants  in  the  imrsery 
at  an  early  age,  when  they  have  made  a  few  shoots ;  some  of 
them  will  be  stronger  than  others,  and  two  often  of  nearly  an 
equal  size.  After  the  shoots  have  grown  a  foot  or  two,  more 
or  less,  according  to  the  kind  of  tree  and  other  circumstances, 
break  out  the  central  or  terminal  bud ;  pinch  off*  part  of  the 
last  or  present  year's  terminal  shoot,  or  cut  it  off*  if  it  is  too  old 
or  tough  to  pinch  off*  with  the  finger  and  thumb ;  the  strongest 
horizontal  side  shoots  must  be  shortened,  and  prevented  from 
extending  too  far,  by  the  above  metliod ;  and  the  more  up- 
right strong  shoots,  that  are  competing  witli  the  leader,  must  be 
cut  in  rather  shorter,  to  cause  them  to  throw  out  more  smaller 
branches,  as  the  strongest  and  most  upright  shoot  must  always 
be  left  uncut  for  the  leader  to  form  the  stem  of  the  future  tree. 
This  work  must  be  followed  up  through  every  summer  while 
in  the  nursery,  and  after  they  liave  been  planted  out  and  be- 

Sun  to  make  vigorous  shoots ;  for  summer  is  the  best  time  to 
o  it :  and  twice  through  the  summer  would  be  much  better, 
as  some  kinds  of  plants  make  too  vigorous  shoots  in  the  growing 
season ;  first  time  about  June,  second  time  in  August  or  Sep- 
tember.    These  are  the  properest  seasons  for  shortening  tlie 
branches ;  and  as  it  is  such  easy  and  delightful  employment, 
and  the  seasons  so  pleasant,  I  do  earnestly  hope  the  fair  sex 
will  be  induced  to  study  and  learn  the  art,  when  tliey  may 
spend  many  a  pleasant  hour  in  healthful  and  really  profitab^ 
emi)loyment,  either  alone,  or  with  their  spouses  or  brother 
in  imitation  of  our  first  parents,  when  in  their  state  of  inm 
cence  in  the  plantations  and  gardens  of  Eden ;  how  worthy 
be  imitated !  but  I  beg  pardon,  I  am  digressing  from 
main  subject. 

By  following  up  this  system  with  tlie  plants,  from  1 
infancy,  we  procure  numerous  small  branches  with  budf 
leaves,  whereby  the  trees  are  supplied  with  nutriment  fo* 
support,  and  the  increase  of  the  stem ;  the  quality  of  the 
is  improved  by  the  more  numerous  elongations  fi-om  tl 
of  the  young  shoots  and  branches  that  descend  longiti' 
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down  the  stem ;  for,  as  the  branches  Increase,  so  do  the  roots ; 
and,  vice  versa,  if  the  branches  be  few  and  straggling,  so  will 
the  roots.  If  there  is  no  unnatural  cause  to  destroy  the 
branches,  then  by  following  up  this  simple  easy  process,  from 
10  to  15  or  20  years,  according  to  circumstances,  we  may  raise 
the  stem  of  a  tree  to  any  height  that  may  be  desirable,  before  it 
is  permitted  to  branch  out  in  all  its  native  beauty  and  wildness ; 
or  we  may  dispose  its  future  form  to  any  use  or  in  any  way 
fancy  or  taste  may  dictate,  as  I  have  fully  explained  in  my  pub- 
lication. At  the  same  time,  those  branches  that  have  been 
shortened,  and  prevented  from  being  extended,  or  "  cut  in  '* 
(if  that  should  be  thought  a  more  appropriate  term),  when 
young,  are  rendered,  by  that  simple  and  easy  operation,  un- 
able to  acquire  that  degree  of  thickness  which  would  injure 
the  quality  of  the  future  timber  when  converted  to  use ;  as  there 
would  be  none  of  those  great  knots  which  are  so  unsightly  and 
often  injurious  when  timber  is  worked  up  for  cabinet  or  other 
purposes.  Those  small  branches,  besides  contributing  so  ma- 
terially to  the  increase  of  the  stem,  roots,  and  quality  of  the 
timber,  &c.,  render  it  more  hardy,  and  fitter  for  more  open 
and  exposed  situations,  if  it  should  be  desirable  to  transplant 
any  of  them  from  where  they  may  be  too  thick,  instead  of  cut- 
ting them  down,  or,  what  is  more  likely  to  happen,  when  tliey 
become  more  exposed  by  thinning,  especially  where  fir  trees 
are  removed.  By  this  system,  the  trees  acquire  a  strength  of 
stem  and  roots  in  proportion  to  their  tops,  and  also  a  hardi-. 
ness  to  enable  them  to  stand  the  cold  and  stormy  winds. 

Moreover,  as  they  may  be  trained  to  any  length  of  straight 
stems  as  single  trees,  in  hedge-rows  and  exposed  situations,  by 
following  up  the  system  long  enough,  the  advantages  it  would 
be  of  to  proprietors  of  land,  where  it  would  not  be  advisable 
to  make  plantations,  are  incalculable,  as  adapted  to  planting  in 
hedge-rows,  with  the  least  possible  injury  to  the  land.  In  the 
hedge-rows  of  arable  pasture  and  meadow  land,  how  desirable 
would  it  be  to  have  fine,  tall,  straight,  handsome,  and  useful 
timber  trees,  instead  of  those  low,  spi'eading,  shrub-like,  use- 
less trees  (except  for  fuel),  which  are  generally  ta  be  found  in 
hedge-rows  at  the  present  day,  and  which  are  such  a  continual 
amioyance  to  the  occupiers,  from  their  unsightliness  and  the 
great  injury  they  do  to  the  crops  by  their  excessive  spread  of 
boughs  so  near  to  the  ground !  I  would  here  observe,  that 
when  hedge-rows  are  planted,  trees  should  be  chosen  whose 
roots  do  not  run  near  the  surface,  or  produce  suckers* 
Besides  their  ungraceful  appearance,  such  ill  formed  trees  are 
very  injurious  to  the  public  roads,  and  often  very  troublesome 
to  the  traveller,  when  they  are  suffered  to  \;)t«iXvc\i.o\xVSx\.VyN^ 
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spreading,  shrub-like  heads,  which  seldom  attidn  to  any  coii« 
siderable  height;  and  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  divest 
them  of  any  of  their  great  overgrown  side  boughs  with  the 
axe  or'  saw,  they  become  most  unsightly  things,  and  are 
generally  good  for  very  little  when  finally  cut  down.  Any 
persons  who  have  travelled  much  on  the  public  roads  must 
have  observed  this,  if  the  contemplation  of  trees  ever  entered 
their  minds ;  and  how  easily  such  evil  consequences  might  be 
obviated,  if  the  Billingtonian  System  were  rightly  understood 
and  practised  I  AH  commissioners  of  roads  ought  to  know  it 
and  have  it  practised ;  and  hence  the  necessity  of  an  Arbori- 
cultural  Society,  as  suggested  in  my  publication,  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  backward  state  of  the  much  neglected  art 
of  arboriculture,  and  for  the  improvement  and  instruction 
of  persons  to  perform  or  direct  such  operations.  Then  we 
might  hope  to  see  the  art  universally  knowTi  and  practised 
in  this  empire,  otherwise  it  will  be  long  before  the  prevailing 
errors  are  rooted  out,  and  a  better  system  prevails ;  then  we 
might  have  handsome  trees  by  the  sides  of  the  public  roads, 
with  fine,  clear,  straight  stems  of  any  height  that  might  be 
thought  advisable  for  such  situations,  when  they  would  branch 
out  into  lofty  branching  heads,  which  would  form  an  agreeable 
shady  canopy  in  summer,  while  through  the  stems  the  air 
would  circulate  to  dry  the  roads  after  rains ;  and  in  winter,  . 
when  most  wanted,  the  more  horizontal  rays  of  the  sun  would 
shine  below  the  branches,  to  comfort  the  traveller,  and  dry 
the  roads.  It  is  astonishhig  how  soon  trees  will  attain  a  great 
height,  with  strength  of  stem,  when  my  system  is  pursued,  by 
preventing  the  side  branches  from  extending  too  far  and 
*  getting  too  large,  and  by  encouraging  one  leading  shoot  to 
form  the  main  trunk. 

When  the  side  branches  have  performed  all  their  necessarr 
functions,  and  the  tree  is  sufficiently  advanced  in  height  ar 
magnitude  to  do  without  them,  they  may  be  taken  oflP,  1 
render  the  stem  clear  and  firee  fi*om  knots,  similar  to  thoi 
trees  that  grow  in  the  interior  of  woods,  and  have  bee 
divested   of  their  side  branches   by  natural  causes.      H 
branches  of  some  sorts  of  trees  would  probably  die  of  the 
selves  when  the  top  gets  above  to  shade  them,  but  not  g 
rally,  because  of  die  firee  access  of  light  to  the  stems ;  so 
in  such  open  situations  they  would  have  to  be  removed  b] 
knife,  as  by  my  system  the  branches  would  never  be  1 
thicker  than  a  man's  thumb  when  taken  off.  •   t 

But  of  as  still  great  importance  would  it  be  if  intro^ 
in  coppices  of  underwood,  where  every  shoot  necessaijT 
left  might  be  trained  and  wonderftilly  improved  for  the.  '■ 
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purposes  such  produce  is  generally  converted  to,  without  any 
waste  or  loss;  also  in  pleasure-grounds,  ornamental  plant- 
ations, parks,  and  even  orchards,  as  most  of  the  ornamental 
flowering  trees  and  shrubs  may  be  trained  with  clear  straight 
stems  to  various  heights,  as  fancy  or  taste  may  suggest,  which 
would  increase  the  various  forms  of  which  they  are  susceptible. 
Some  might  be  trained  to  form  handsome  tall  trees,  others  of 
a  less  stature,  and  others  again  left  as  shrubs ;  so  that  some 
would  appear  taller  in  the  rear  of  others.  Then,  when  it 
became  necessary  to  remove  or  cut  any  away  for  future 
improvements,  alterations,  &c.,  the  stems  of  such  trees  would 
be  valuable  to  the  turner  and  cabinet-maker,  and  for  various 
other  uses. 

How  easy,  for  instance,  would  it  be  to  train  the  Portugal 
laurel  to  a  fine  straiglit  stem,  by  pmching  or  breaking  out  the 
terminal  or  leading  buds  at  from  1 8  in.  to  2  or  3  ft.  from  the 
stem,  or  cutting  in  the  terminal  shoots  at  that  distance,  till 
the  stem  had  arrived  to  any  height  at  which  it  might  be  thought 
desirable  to  begin  to  form  the  head ;  when  the  small  side 
branches  could  be  taken  off,  and,  in  a  year  or  two,  the  stem 
would  assume  a  clean  smooth  appearance  when  the  small 
wounds  were  healed  over.  Then  we  shoidd  have  some  fine 
Portugal  laurel  trees,  instead  of  those  great  spreading  bushes 
with  several  naked  branches. 

The  common  laurel  might  be  trained  by  the  same  method ; 
also  the  laburnum,  the  hawthorn,  bird-cherry  or  hag-berry, 
crab,  and  holly ;  in  fact,  any  of  om*  common  ornamental 
flowering  trees  and  strongest  shrubs.  Various  kinds  of  fruit 
trees  raised  from  seeds  may  be  introduced  into  woods,  and 
trained  by  this  system  to  valuable  timber  trees.  Especially  to 
the  walnut  tree,  whose  timber  is  so  valuable,  it  would  be  of 
very  great  advantage ;  also  to  the  locust,  whose  branches  are 
so  brittle  and  liable  to  be  broken  by  the  wind ;  to  the  tulip 
tree,  Oriental  and  Occidental  plane  trees ;  in  short,  to  any  of 
the  hardy,  deciduous,  exotic,  forest  trees. 

Also,  what  immense  advantage  to  the  evergreen  tribe ! 
What  tall  straight  trees  of  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  the  American 
red  cedar,  or  any  other  sorts,  might  be  raised  by  this  system, 
with  clear  stems  free  from  knots  to  any  height,  if  the  terminal 
buds  were  broken  off,  or  a  part  of  the  terminal  shoots  cut  or 
pinched  off  at  2  fL  or  3  fL  from  the  stem,  and  continued  to  be 
shortened  till  the  stem  had  arrived  to  10,  20,  or  30  ft.  high,  as 
may  be  the  wish  of  the  proprietor  of  them !  When  the  trees . 
had  arrived  to  a  sufficient  height  above  the  length  of  the  in- 
tended clear  stem,  the  shortened  small  branches  should  be 
ti^ken  off  J  as  directed  for  the  Portug^  \aAVxe\\  X^ci^w  ^^x^ 
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would  be  in  future,  for  various  purposes,  valuable  cedar  XDood 
of  English  growth.  The  same  rules  will  apply  to  all  the  ever- 
green and  resinous  trees  that  will  thrive  in  tliis  country. 

How  beneficial  would  it  be  when  applied  to  the  hardy 
Scotch  and  larch  firs,  in  cold  and  exposed  situations,  by  break- 
ing out  the  terminal  buds  and  cutting  in  the  terminal  branches, 
to  form  thick  screens  on  the  whidward  and  exposed  quarters 
in  such  bleak  situations,  and  in  intermediate  spaces  in  the 
form  of  hedges,  I  am  certain,  very  valuable  close  thick  hedges, 
for  screens  and  shelter,  might  quickly  be  raised  with  Scotch 
firs  by  this  system;  also  with  spruce  or  larch  firs.     Such 
screens  would  be  of  immense  benefit  to  break  the  severe  blasts 
from  trees  of  a  more  tender  nature  in  their  infancy,  without 
the  danger  of  injuring  them  by  their  overgrowth  and  shade. 
The  good  to  be  derived  in  the  interior  of  plantations  promis- 
cuously planted  with  different  sorts  of  trees,  by  shortening  in 
of  the  branches,  I  have  fully  described  in  my  publication. 
Room  is  made  for  the  more  permanent  and  valuable  trees ; 
and  at  the  same  time  are  increased  the  bulk,  height,  and  re- 
gular tapering  of  the  stem,  similar  to  the  larch  and  black  Ita- 
Ban  poplar  in  their  natural  mode  of  growth,  only  with  branches 
of  smfJler  size  towards   the  lower  part  of  the  trees.    Far 
different  from  where  the  side  branches  are  suflPered  to  extend 
themselves,  growing  thick  and  long,  causing  great  injurious 
knots  in  the  stems,  and  rendering  tne  stems  too  thick  at  the 
lower  end  in  proportion  to  their  height,  and  hardly  sufficient  for 
any  useful  purpose :  all  which  may  be  so  easily  avoided  by  my 
system.     This  is  a  subject  I  am  never  tired  of:  it  would  fill  a 
volume  to  point  out  the  immense  national,  as  well  as  indivi- 
dual, advantages  that  must  result  from  the  practice  of  the  Bil- 
lingtonian  System,  when  it  is  properly  matured,  understood, 
and  practised ;  which  makes  me  so  anxious  to  have  it  quickly 
and  universaUy  known  and  practised. 

Mr.  Cobbett,  in  his  recent  publication  on  planting,  asserts 
that  no  plants  that  are  raised  from  layers,  cuttings,  grails,  or 
suckers,  will  ever  make  fine  useful  trees  :  it  will  still  be  only  a 
limb  or  branch ;  and  a  limb  or  branch,  he  maintains,  is  never 
so  good  as  a  tree  raised  from  the  seed.     But  his  owti  practic 
completely  refutes  his  opinion;  for  what  is  his  tree  but  a  branc' 
afler  he  has  cut  off  the  first  shoot  from  the  seed.     Equally 
absurd  is  it  to  say  that  a  branch  or  limb  of  a  tree  is  not  so  goc 
or  of  the  same  quality,  as  the  trunk.    Wliat  are  those  trees  tl 
are  frequendy  to  be  met  with,  with  two  or  three  trunks  . 
limbs  from  the  same  root,  which  were  only  branches  at  fir 
when  the  mam  trunk  lost  its  leading  shoot  ?  As  well  might  f 
said  that  a  person's  arms  or  legs  are  not  of  the  same  qi 
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as  the  body.  But,  by  my  system,  any  trees  raised  from  layers, 
cuttings,  &c.,  may  be  made  as  valuable  as  if  they  were  raised 
from  seed. 

I  am  often  oppressed  with  pauiful  feelings,  that,  from  circum- 
stances which  I  could  not  prevent,  but,  perhaps,  may  some 
time  publicly  explain,  I  am  at  present  so  situated  that  I  have 
no  opportunity  to  exemplify  the  system  upon  living  subjects ; 
but  must  refer  my  readers  to  my  publication,  wherein  I  have 
clearly  shown  what  great  improvements  I  had  effected,  and 
was  effecting,  while  I  was  at  the  Chopwell  Woods  belonging 
to  His  Majesty.  I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

Shrewsbury,  Nov.  21.  1829.  W.  Bjllington. 


Art.  VIII.     Remarks  on  Sir  Henry  Steuart's   Planter's   Guide. 
By  Mr.  Gorrie,  C.M.H.S.,  of  Annat  Gardens,  Perthshire. 

Sir, 

With  regard  to  my  opinion  of  Sir  Henry  Steuart's 
Plafiter^s  Guide,  it  is  in  general  highly  favourable.  He  has 
certainly  been  successful  in  applying  scientific  principles  to  the 
art  of  planting.  The  historical  part  is  sufficiently  amusing, 
but  is  of  little  utility  to  the  mere  practical  planter.  To  him 
It  is  of  little  consequence  to  know  whether  Count  Maurice, 
Louis  XIV.  of  France,  or  Charles  II.  of  England,  were  the 
most  eminent  planters  of  their  day,  or  whether  they  preceded 
or  followed  example.  It  is,  however,  something  to  know  who 
was  the  first  to  set  the  admirable  example  of  digging  round 
the  tree  intended  for  removal  a  year  or  two  before  it  was 
raised.  For  this,  it  seems,  we  are  indebted  to  Lord  Fitzhard- 
ing;  and,  although  many  practical  men  may  have  since  hit 
upon  the  same  expedient,  who  may  never  have  heard  of  die 
invention,  or  of  the  noble  inventor,  the  operation  might,  with 
much  propriety,  be  distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  "  Fitz- 
hardising."  [See  Mr.  Sang*s  Letter  to  Sir  Henry  Steuarty 
p.  87.  infra,] 

Sir  Henry  seems  to  have  a  particular  horror  at  pruning,  or 
what  he  calls  "  lopping,"  or  "  mutilation."  Pruning  to  ex«^ 
cess,  I  conceive,  ought  to  be  carefully  guarded  against ;  but,  I 
believe,  notwithstanding  what  practical  and  theoretical  men 
may  have  said  and  written  on  die  subject,  that  pruning  par- 
tiaUy  a  newly  planted  tree  may  be  often  a  necessary,  and 
always,  when  not  overdone,  a  salutary  practice :  although  I 
admit  that  it  might  be  done  with  the  best  effect,  at  the  same 
time,  with  the  operation  of  Fitzhardising.  In  the  eyes  of  Sir 
Henry,  thus  to  advocate  the  pracdce  of  what  he  wouVi.  ^^sS^l 
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mutilation,  I  know,  will  appear  an  unpardonable  error ;  but 
let  me  remark,  that,  "  if  the  root  suffer,  so  do  the  branches  :*' 
and  with  all  his  care  of  the  roots  (and,  certainly,  it  is  very 
great),  yet  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  most  efficient  roots 
must  be  displaced.  If  the  roots  and  branches,  previously  to  the 
act  of  transplanting,  were  in  a  fair  proportion,  will  the  most 
careful  planter  maintain  that,  afler  he  removes  a  large  tree, 
the  equilibrium  still  exists  ?  It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  the 
supernumerary  leaves  will  produce  fresh  roots,   because  it 
could  be  met  by  the  assertion  that  supernumerary  roots,  even 
supposing  them  to  exist,  would  also  produce  fresh  buds  and 
foliage.     When  plants  are  struck  by  cuttings,  every  gardener 
knows  that  an  excess  of  foliage  has  a  tendency  to  exhaust  the 
natural  sap  in  the  shoot.     When  young  shoots  are  used  for 
budding,  if  the  leaves  are  cut  off,  and  the  ends  of  the  shoots 
kept  moist,  they  will  continue  plump,  and  fit  for  being  wrought 
at  the  end  of  a  week ;  but,  if  they  are  suffered  to  remain  on, 
the  bark  will  oflen  become  dry  in  less  than  two  days.  It  may, 
therefore,  be  mferred,  that  a  given  surface  of  foliage  requires 
a  corresponding  number  of  feeding  radicles,  to  afford  a  fair 
supply  of  sap  for  that  foliage  to  elaborate,  in  order  to  maintain 
a  tree  in  the  most  healthy  stiite ;  and,  if  the  roots  are  dimi- 
nished in  the  act  of  planting,  the  health  of  the  tree  cainiot  be 
hurt,  if,  by  judicious  pruning,  nearly  an  equal  proportion  of 
foliage  is  displaced.     In  beech,   however,   I  have  found   it 
necessary  to  use  the  knife  with  caution ;  and  I  have  known 
trees  of  this  kind  destroyed  by  excessive  pruning,  where  no 
transplanting  took  place.     Deciduous  trees,  for  the  most  part, 
throw  out  buds  to  correct  over-pruning :  beech  does  not  seem 
to  possess  that  quality.     Tliat  Sir  Henry's  trees  succeeded  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at,  from  the  minute  care  with  which  th< 
oiferation  was  performed ;  and  I  know  of  no  operation  wher 
care  is  better  bestowed,  nor  any  where  I  have  found  it  s< 
necessary  to  remind  the  labourers  to  "  take  time.'*     It  shouh 
be  kept  in  view,  that  the  removal  of  large  trees,  and  the  natura 
shapes  which  he  would  allow  them,  can  only  be  practised  wit! 
propriety  in  park  scenery.     In  the  forest,  the  knife  must  b< 
used,  otherwise  the  carpenter  will  find  very  crabbed  tunber 
This  is  the  only  point  in  the  whole  volume  on  which  thirtj 
years'  experience  compels  me  to  differ,  in  some  measure,  fror 
the  intelligent  author  of  the  Planter's  Guide.     Severe  pruni^ 
I  conceive  to  be  injurious ;  judicious  pruning,  salutary :  but 
pruning  at  all  would  give  us  forests  of  sheer  bushes. 

The  characteristics  of  trees  most  fit  for  transplanting,  wh 
Sir  Henry  describes,  are  excellent  "  Bark  thick  and  coan 
stems  stout  and  short ;  tops  extensive  and  spreading"  (I  woi 
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rather  say,  tops  spreading  at  the  under  branches,  and  forming 
as  nearly  a  pyramid  as  possible,  when  transplanted,  to  be 
allowed  to  assume  a  natural  shape  afterwards,  if  in  a  lawn  ;) 
'*  roots  extensive  and  spreading"  (here  I  cannot  say)  "  like  the 
tops."  These  he  aptly  terms  protecting  properties,  by  which 
we  may  obtain  "  trees  complete  and  perfect  in  all  their  parts ;" 
(p.  99.)  that  is  to  say,  a  mass  of  spray  and  foliage,  which,  in 
a  lawn,  is  a  very  noble  object,  and  for  which  no  proprietor 
would  willingly  accept  a  hundred  pounds,  but  for  which  an 
auctioneer  might  find  it  difficult,  after  it  had  attained  its  full 
natural  shape  and  size,  to  obtain  as  many  pence :  but  every 
thing  is  good  in  its  own  place.  Sir  Henry  has  done  much  for 
the  park,  and  many  of  his  hints  may  be  of  much  use  to  the 
forester.  He  deprecates  the  idea  of  taking  trees  for  removal 
from  "  close  plantations."  Plants  which  have  stood  too  close 
in  nursery  rows  should,  for  the  same  reasons,  be  avoided. 
Nature  endeavours  to  clothe  trees  and  plants,  as  well  as  wild 
animals,  in  a  garb  suitable  to  the  climate  in  which  they  stand : 
even  the  highland  oat  has  a  much  thicker  coat  than  the  same 
variety  grown  in  the  low  valley ;  and  plants  brought  from  a  thick 
wood,  or  close  nursery  rows,  will  be  ill  prepared,  by  their 
delicate  bark  and  scanty  foliage,  to  resist  the  blast  in  exposed 
situations.  Sir  Henry*s  method  of  Fitzhardising  is  extremely 
judicious,  (p:  218.)  To  those  who  would  eradicate  rushes,  as 
directed  by  the  author  (note  v.  p.  482.),  if  trees  are  to  be 
planted,  I  would  recommend  that  they  should  peruse  the  447th 
page  of  the  first  volume  of  the  Caledonian  Horticultural  Sb- 
deh/s  Memoirs*,  where  they  may  see  a  useful  hint,  which  my 
limits  do  not  permit  me  to  transcribe.  His  defence  of  what 
is  called  the  "  Scotch  system  of  planting"  (p.  465.)  is  unan- 
swerable. I  think  I  am  supported  by  the  opinion  of  most 
practical  men  in  this  quarter,  in  stating  that  moorish  soils  in 
particular,  being  naturally  too  loose  in  the  texture,  would,  in 
most  instances,  be  rendered  useless  for  the  purpose  of  planting 
by  trenching.  Although  I  am  not  an  advocate  for  slit-plants 
ing;  yet  I  have,  on  loose  moor  soils,  found  it  necessary  to 
adopt  that  mode,  as  giving  less  disturbance  to  the  soil  than 
even  pitting. 

Having  had  but  a  cursory  glance  at  the  second  edition  of 
the  Planter^s  Guide,  before  I  received  your  letter,  the  above 
remarks  are  only  from  the  notes  I  had  taken,  and  may  not 
have  done  the  author  sufficient  justice.  Such  as  they  are, 
however,  they  are  much  at  your  service. 

I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c. 
Aug.  29.  1829.  Archibai.1)  Go^^^e.. 

•  We  shall  quote  this  page  in  next  'S\im\jct,  —  Coud^ 
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A  RT,  IX.     Remarks  on  Sir  Henry  Steuart^s  Planter* 8  Guide, 

By  QuERCus. 

Sir, 
Since  the  able  review  of  Sir  Henry  Steuart's  Planter 
Guide  by  Mr,  Main  (VoL  IV.  p.  1 15.) j  I  have  seen  the  work 
t  contains  more  egotism  than  might  have  been  expected, 
will  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  manner  Sir  Henry  speaks  c 
the  capabilities  of  gardeners  and  wood-foresters,  in  respect  c 
their  knowledge  in  the  transplanting  of  large  forest  trees.  I 
the  preface  he  says  :  —  "  The  gardener  knows  little  about  wor 
without  the  walls  of  the  garden ;  the  wood-forester  is  only 
mere  lopper  or  cutter  of  wood."  Gentlemen  themselves  ar 
to  blame  for  not  having  woodmen  or  planters  whose  practic 
combines  science  also.  It  is  no  uncommon  sight  to  see  som 
old  domestic,  such  as  has  been  coachman  or  groom  former!] 
or  perhaps  the  cart  and  plough  wright,  having  the  mana^ 
ment  of  the  plantations,  and  that,  too,  on  pretty  extensiv 
estates.  Such  men  may  do  to  report  a  broken  fence,  if  the 
cannot  mend  it ;  or  they  may  report  to  their  employer  sud 
and  such  people  for  carrying  away  brushwood,  &c. :  but  the 
know  as  little  about  the  thinning  for  the  future  welfare  of  th 
plantations,  or  the  proper  method  of  planting,  so  as  to  pro 
duce  such  and  such  effects,  according  to  the  local  situation  o 
the  ground  and  surrounding  scenery,  as  an  old  tailor  woul< 
do  who  had  never  been  without  the  walls  of  a  citj'.  Let  noble 
men  and  gentlemen  give  the  same  rate  of  wages  to  a  first-rat 
planter  as  they  would  do  to  a  first-rate  gardener,  and  engag 
none  who  cannot  give  some  proofs  of  their  knowledge  in  th 
different  parts  of  forest  management,  and  of  the  value  of  full 
grown  timber,  together  with  their  capability  to  harmonise  th 
plantations  or  grounds  to  be  planted  with  the  surroundin 
scenery.  I  say,  let  such,  and  such  qualifications  only,  be  th 
means  of  obtaining  respectable  situations,  and  then  Sir  Henr 
Steuart  will  see  wood-foresters  capable  of  doing  somethii^ 
more  than  lopping  off  a  bough,  or  cutting  down  a  tree.  Bu 
as  I  am  one  of  those  beings  denominated  a  mere  lopper  or  cui 
ter  qf^wood^  I  must  tell  Sir  Henry  that  I  have  transplanttj 
trees  of  from  10  to  16  fL  high,  without  any  machine,  and  vA 
above  one  in  sixty  died.  The  trees  were  carried  about  a  mfl 
on  a  low  wood-waggon,  two,  and  sometimes  three,  at  one 
Afler  digging  well  round  the  tree  and  below  the  roots,  I 
the  balls  be  reduced  with  a  pick  (taking  care  of  the 
fibrous  roots),  so  that  six  or  eight  men  could  lifl  them  to 
waggon  with  a  large  hand-barrow.  Jj 
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By  the  by,  I  knew  how  to  use  this  pick  before  Sir  Henry's 
book  was  printed ;  and  although  my  employer  was  for  pruning 
and  shortening  the  boughs,  I  answered  in  the  negative.  Elms 
and  sycamore  I  foimd  do  best ;  although  horsechestnut  and 
service  tree  did  very  well.  Spruce  and  balm  of  Gilead  firs 
pushed  well  after  being  two  years  transplanted.  I  consider 
the  ebn  a  good  tree  for  transplanting,  from  its  very  fibrous 
roots.  Of  course,  the  trees  referred  to  above  are  small  in 
comparison  of  the  AUanton  trees ;  but,  if  care  is  taken,  the  suc- 
cess is  certain.  Where  there  are  plantations  of  about  twenty 
years'  growth  on  an  estate,  clumps,  single  trees,  park  scenery, 
&c.,  may  be  much  improved,  at  very  little  expense.  I  do  not 
consider  it  needful  to  have  a  machine  for  lifting  trees  below 
16  ft.  in  height ;  for  ti-ees  12  and  15  ft^  High  may  be  lifted,  two 
and  three  at  a  time,  as  I  have  hinted  above.  I  can  assure  Sir 
Henry  Steuart,  there  are  gardeners,  "  afid  tappers  and  cutters 
qfwood^  "  also,  that,  if  they  had  the  same  means  as  he  pos- 
sessed, would  execute  work  worthy  a  visit  fi'om  a  deputation 
of  the  Highland  Society.  Through  the  medium  of  the  Ma- 
gazine, I  wish  to  pay  my  respects  to  John  Moggridge,  Esq., 
I  never  saw  the  gentleman,  and  most  likely  never  shall ;  but 
he  manifests  such  a  spirit  of  philanthropy  in  tlie  means  he  has 
used  to  better  the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes,  that  I 
have  often  thought  of  him  myself,  and  spoken  of  him  to  others. 
The  plans  he  has  put  in  practice  are  of  a  more  substantial 
nature  than  what  your  correspondent  Variegata  points  out  as 
calculated  to  educate  the  feelings  of  the  labouring  classes: 
people  must  first  have  a  due  portion  of  the  necessaries  of  life^ 
food  and  clothings  before  their  feelings  will  be  any  way  softened 
by  parochial  museiuns^  dancing,  &c. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 
September^  1829.  Quercus. 


Art.  X.  Notice  of  a  new  Gruard  for  Single  Trees  in  Parks  and 
on  Lawns.  By  Mr.  John  Hislop,  Gardener  to  Colonel  Howard, 
at  Ashstead  rark,  Surrey. 

Sir, 
I  some  time  ago  sent  you  a  query  for  the  Gardener's  Ma- 
gazine, as  to  the  best  mode  of  guarding  single  trees,  on  lawns 
or  in  parks,  ft-om  the  depredations  of  various  kinds  of  cattle. 
By  the  best  mode  I,  of  course,  meant  efficien^,  lightness,  and 
economy.  The  answer  returned  was  (Vol*  lli%  i^  *i5^%^^  ^^^vfe 


18  New  Guard  Jbr  single  Ziws. 

branches  of  thom  round  their  steins  with  willov  sho 
which  was  any  thing  but  sadsfactoiy. 

As  the  subject  deserves  some  attention,  I  herewith  sex 
a  sketch  of  a  tree-guard  in  use  at  this  place,  wliich  I  c« 
to  combine  all  the  required  qualities,  in  a  degree  far  b 
comparison  with  any  other  mode  I  have  ever  seen.  ] 
hexagon  {j!g.  1 1.) 
composed  merely 
of  rustic  materials ; 
oak  stumps  driven 
into  the  ground, 
to  rise  16  m.  ave- 
rage ;  and  the 
rails,  consisting  of 
split  hurdle  poles,  . 
or  any  similar  ma^ 
teria),  nailed  upon 
them,  and  a  little 
inclined,  as  shown 
in  the  sketch. 
(Jg.  IS.)  It  is 
needless  to  en- 
ter into  any  com- 
parison with  other  modes  of  guarding :  the  advantages 
will  be  apparent}  at  a  glance,  to  any  one  at  all  acqi 
with   th' 


to  h&m 

^^•=-  able     i 

tions 

them.     Our  new  guards  have,  no  doubt,  from  a  coitri 

the  truth  of  the  above  remarks,  been  styled  DendMl 

tics,  which  is  to  remain,  when  immortaUsed  in  the  Qfl 
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Magazine,  their  distinctive  and  characteristic  name  in  all  time 
to  come.  Whether  any  may  infer  that  the  above  very  appro- 
priate designation  shows  any  thing  like  a  deriding  or  ironical 
aspect  towards  the  lofty  and  sonorous  names  frequently  attached 
to  trifling  inventions,  must  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  your  nume- 
rous readers. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 
Ashtead  Parky  Oct.  13. 1829.  John  Hislop. 


Art.  XI.     An  improved  Method  of  planting  and  protecting  Btdhs 
in  Flower  Borders.     By  Mr.  W.  Seymour. 

Sir, 
I  AM  surprised  that  the  beautiful  tribe  of  bulbous-flowering 
plants  are  not  more  propagated  and  planted  amongst  the 
admirers  of  flowers,  as  there  are  a  great  many  of  them  hardy, 
as  Narcissus,  Fritillaria,  and  5cilla ;  and  some  of  the  ixias, 
gladioluses,  and  amaryllises  are  hardy  enough  for  warm  situ- 
ations. As  I  suppose  the  objection  to  die  cultivation  of  them 
is  owing  to  their  liability  to  being  destroyed  (while  in  a  dor- 
mant state)  by  the  operations  of  digging  and  hoeing,  I  will 
endeavour  to  describe  to  you  a  method  of  protecting  them,  as 

fractised  in  the  garden  of  Mrs.  Saltmarsh,  of  Saltmarsh  near 
lowden,  which  is  as  follows  :  —  Having  determined  the  place 
for  the  clump  or  patch,  the  earth  is  taken  out  to  the  depth  of 
about  6  in. ;  and  an  earthenware  rim,  of  the  shape  of  a  common 
garden  pot  cut  into  two  at  half  its  depth,  is  plunged  about 
1^  in.  below  the  surface  of  the  soil,  the  inside  filled  to  the 
proper  depth  with  good  earth,  and  the  bulbs  planted,  so  that 
their  tops  may  be  about  level  with  the  top  of  the  rim :  by  which 
means  they  can  be  taken  up  and  planted  at  any  season  of  the 
year,  without  much  detriment  to  the  plants,  as  the  rim  holds 
the  ball  of  earth  together. 

The  rims  can  be  made  by  any  common  potter,  at  about  half 
the  price  of  garden  pots  of  the  same  width ;  and,  if  tolerably 
hard  burnt,  they  will  last  a  number  of  years,  as  they  are  buried 
out  of  the  direct  action  of  the  weather. 

I  am.  Sir,  &c. 
Carlton,  Jtdy  25.  1829.  Wm.  Seymour. 
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Art.  XII.  Some  Remarks  on  the  Culture  of  Pines,  and  other 
Plants,  useful  or  ornamental,  in  Beds  heated  hy  Steam  acting 
on  a  Mass  of  loose  Stones.  By  John  Hay,  Esq.,  Garden  Archi- 
tect, Edinburgh. 

Sir, 

That  part  of  the  pit  for  the  reception  of  the  pine-pots, 
above  the  cover  of  the  steam  vault  or  chamber,  is  20  in.  in 
depth.  As  the  chamber  is  covered  with  Arbroath  pavement, 
a  kind  of  stone  of  a  very  hard  and  impervious  quality,  and  a 
better  conductor  of  heat  than  some  other  sorts  of  stone  or 
tiles,  a  layer  of  small  cinders,  or  soft  bricks  broken  very 
small,  4  in.  deep,  is  laid  above  the  cover.  These  retain  the 
heat  longer,  and  at  the  same  time  act  as  a  drain  for  carrying 
off  any  moisture  that  may  proceed  from  the  bottom  of  the 
pots  or  otherwise. 

You  will  see  from  my  paper  *  the  reason  why  the  pots  of 
pines  at  Cunnoquhie  had  to  stand  on  the  layer  of  cinders, 
namely,  the  want  of  head  room  for  the  plants,  the  pits  having 
been  built  solely  for  the  growth  of  melons ;  but  now  that 
these  pits  are  altered  to  suit  the  culture  of  both  pines  and 
melons,  the  depth  of  the  pit  above  the  cover  of  the  bed  of 
stones  is  the  same  in  both :  for  the  melons,  4  in.  of  cinders, 
and  15  or  16 in.  of  soil  above;  and  for  the  pines,  4 in.  of 
cinders,  3  in.  of  the  same  substance  in  which  the  pots  are 
plunged,  and  1 2  in.  for  the  depth  of  the  pots.  Tlie  edges  of 
the  pots  of  pines  will  then  be  one  inch  lower  than  the  top  of 
the  steam-flue. 

Colonel  Paterson  mentioned  to  me  that  he  could  procure 
tanners*  bark  at  Cupar  for  plunging  the  pine-pots  in.     This 
I  objected  to,  as  being  the  worst  substance  that  could  be 
employed  for  the  purpose,  as,  being  of  an  open  nature,  it 
would  permit  the  heat  to  escape  ;  but  I  recommended  the  uf 
of  well  rotted  leaves,  or  any  free  gravelly  soil.     At  Cast 
Sample,  this  season,  about  16  ft.  in  length  of  one  of  the  stea 
pits  have  been  planted,  by  way  of  trial,  with  pines  witho 
pots,  in  a  bed  of  prepared  soil,  with  a  view  of  fruiting  tl 
plants  next  smnmer.     I  also  recommended  Colonel  Paters^ 
to  do  the  same  in  one  light  of  his  pits,  which  I  supix)se  ' 
been  done.     Tanners*  bark  has  not  been  employed  at  C 
Semple  for  plunging  the  pots  in ;  in  general,  it  has  been 
rotted  leaves,  firmly  pressed  round  the  pots.     This  sej 
however,  two  small  portions  of  one  of  the  pits  have 
separated  from  the  rest  by  boards ;  and  into  the  one  fin 

*  In  the  Caledonian  HoriiaiUtiral  Transactions  ;  it  will  be  giver 
Number,  with  correct  copies  of  the  engravings.  —  Cond, 
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and  into  the  other  very  coarse  Band  mixed  with  small  gravel, 
such  as  is  found  in  beds  of  rivers,  is  put  for  plunging  the 
pots,  in  order  to  ascertain  if  any  advantage  will  result  from 
using  such  substances. 

Rotten  dung  may  answer  as  well  as  rotten  leaves,  only  there 
can  exist  no  necessity  in  this  case  for  using  nutritious  sub- 
stances. But  I  intend  to  request  the  gardener  at  Castle 
Semple  to  plant  this  season,  by  way  of  experiment,  about  a 
dozen  of  fruiting  pines  in  pots,  with  two  rows  of  holes  in  the 
sides,  about  3  or  5  in.  from  the  edges,  and  to  plunge  them  in 
properly  prepared  soil.  I  shall  also  mention  well  rotted  cow- 
dung.  The  holes  will  allow  a  part  of  the  roots  to  run  out  of 
the  pots,  and  derive  nourishment  from  the  material  in  which 
the  pots  are  plunged ;  and  as  these  pines  will  be  grown  in  the 
same  pit  with  those  in  earth  above  mentioned,  and  with  others 
in  pots  without  holes  in  their  sides,  an  opportunity  will  be 
aflTorded  of  observing  what  advantage  would  arise  from  such 
a  mode  of  treatment. 

Sawdust  I  have  long  used  in  frames  for  striking  cuttings. 
It  was  employed  in  one  of  the  first  steam  plant-stoves  that  I 
erected :  but  an  immense  number  of  small  red  worms  bred 
among  the  dust ;  occasioned,  I  suppose,  by  too  much  moisture 
getting  through  the  joints  of  the  pavement  which  covered  the 
Ded  of  stones,  in  consequence  of  the  joints  not  having  been 
checked  upon  each  other,  and  only  being  pointed  with  com- 
mon lime :  the  use  of  it  was  therefore  discontinued.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  ashes  would  do  very  well,  but  I  cannot  speak 
of  them  from  experience.  Were  it  found  convenient  to  use 
them,  it  would  give  th^'  bed  a  more  cleanly  and  finished 
i^pearance  to  be  covered  \vith  a  thin  layer  of  gravel  or  small 
pebbles.  After  all,  perhaps  a  light  gravelly  soil  will  be  found 
to  be  the  most  suitable,  as  it  will  allow  the  moisture  received 
from  watering  the  pines  over-head  in  the  summer  months  to 
drain  off  readily :  but  it  would  not  be  proper  to  plunge  in 
this  such  pots  as  have  holes  in  the  sides. 

I  think  this  method  of  heating  by  steam  is  capable  of  im- 
provement, which,  I  doubt  not,  it  will  receive  when  it  comes 
under  the  management  of  gardeners  of  experience.  I  am 
confident  that  by  this  means  pine-apples  and  melons,  or  ten- 
der exotic  plants  for  ornament,  may  be  grown  at  any  place 
where  fuel  can  be  procured,  although  neither  tanners'  bark 
nor  dung  is  to  be  got ;  nor  have  I  any  doubt  that  it  could  be 
applied  with  success,  under  some  modifications,  to  the  different 
lands  of  forcing. 

I  am.  Sir,  &c. 
Edinburgh,  July  24-.  1829.  5ow^  W>c*i 
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September  12. —  I  have  just  received  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Lauder,  the  gardener  at  Castle  Semple,  in  answer  to  mine 
about  the  pines  in  the  steam-pits,  and  the  substances  in  which 
the  pots  are  plunged.  Perhaps  the  information  it  contains 
may  be  of  some  service  to  you,  before  you  make  use  of  what 
I  formerly  stated.  He  says,  **  The  pines  that  I  planted  in  a 
bed  of  soil  in  one  of  the  steam-pits  are  looking  remarkably 
well.  Tlie  tall-growing  kinds  are  placed  in  the  back  of  the 
pit,  and  the  queen  pines  in  the  front  Although  the  queen 
pines  are  only  last  autumn's  suckers,  they  are  now  (Sept  9.) 
the  largest  and  finest-looking  plants  that  I  ever  recollect  to 
have  seen;  indeed,  few  gardeners  that  have  seen  them  will 
believe  that  they  are  not  yet  a  year  old.  And  what  makes 
them  look  better  than  the  other  plants  in  pots,  and  wrought 
with  leaves  or  tan,  is,  that  there  is  not  a  single  damaged  leaf 
to  be  observed  upon  them ;  whereas  those  last  mentioned  have 
their  leaves  invariably  injured  more  or  less,  by  removing  them 
so  often  to  renew  the  bottom  heat  I  have  got  the  pots  with 
the  holes  in  their  sides  ready  for  the  fruiting  plants,  and  will 
have  the  different  kinds  put  in  next  week. 

"  With  regard  to  the  substances  for  plunging  the  pots  of 
pines  in,  I  am  of  your  opinion  that  light  gravelly  soil  is  better 
than  either  rotten  leaves  or  tan  bark.  As  a  proof  of  this,  I 
may  mention,  that  I  have  plunged  the  two  long  thermometers 
in  the  same  steam-pit,  the  one  in  the  earth  in  which  the  pine 
plants  are  growing  without  pots,  and  the  other  among  the 
rotten  leaves  in  which  the  pots  with  pines  are  plunged ;  and 
the  result  is,  that  the  thermometer  in  the  bed  of  earth  stands 
several  degrees  higher  than  the  one  in  the  bed  of  rotten 
leaves,  although  both  the  thermometers  were  plunged  exacdy 
to  the  same  depth." 

I  am  sorry  Mr.  Lauder  has  not  stated  the  exact  number  of 
degrees  indicated  by  the  thermometer  placed  in  the  earth 
above  that  among  the  rotten  leaves,  and  I  intend  to  write  to  him 
to  specify  the  difference ;  but  an  opportunity  having  occurred 
of  sending  vou  this,  I  was  unwilling  to  lose  it  It  will  be  next 
autumn  before  the  results  of  the  experiments  which  I  formerly 
mentioned  to  you,  as  now  in  progress  at  Castle  Semple,  car 
be  properly  ascertained.  If  I  am  spared  till  that  time,  I  shr 
be  happy  to  communicate  them  to  you.  —  J.  H. 
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Art.  XIII.    Remarks  on  the  CuUare  of  Pear  Trees.    By  Mr.  Ber- 
nard Saunders,  Nurseryman,  Island  of  Jersey. 

Sir, 
In  Vol.  V.  p.  60.  of  your  useful  Magazine,  Mr.  Robert 
Hiver  has  made  some  excellent  remarks  on  the  cultivation  of 
the  pear  tree.  I  perfectly  coincide  with  him  in  many  of  his 
remarks,  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  length  of  time  pear 
trees  in  general  are  before  they  begin  to  produce,  either  from 
bad  pruning  or  the  over-manured  borders,  has  prevented 
many  gentlemen  and  amateurs  of  this  much  esteemed  fruit 
from  cultivating  it  more  extensively :  but  I  have  found  from 
practice  that  there  are  many  exceptions  to  the  plan  laid  down 
by  him ;  for  instance,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  lay  down  a 
general  rule  for  the  management  and  pruning  of  pear  trees. 
The  varieties  of  pears  require  various  modes  of  pruning.  Some 
sorts  seldom  or  never  make  large  trees,  from  their  great 
inclination  to  fruit,  which,  in  spite  of  the  knife,  you  can 
scarcely  prevent:  others,  agdn,  will  produce  abundance  of 
wood  for  some  years,  and  no  fruit,  although  left  entirely  to 
nature  :  others  produce  fruit  on  their  last  yeai^'s  wood,  like  a 
peach :  others  have  a  blossom  bud  at  the  extremity  of  every 
young  shoot ;  so  that,  if  shortened,  it  destroys  the  fruit,  and 
if  not  shortened,  it  tends  to  stop  the  growth  of  the  tree,  and 
prevents  it  from  filling  the  space  of  wall  allotted  to  it.  The 
object  gardeners  have  generally  in  view  is  first  to  make  fine, 
handsome,  well  trained  trees,  either  in  the  fan  or  horizontal 
form.  To  attain  this  object,  the  knife  must  be  very  judiciously 
used  for  a  few  years,  without  paying  much  regard  to  the 
quantity  of  fruit  produced.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Hiver  in  his 
comparison  of  the  common  thorn  with  the  pear ;  and  in  some 
degree  it  is  applicable  where  fine  handsome  trained  trees  are 
not  desired.  I  know  from  experience  that  many  sorts  of  pear 
trees  left  to  nature  only  two  or  three  years  will  bloom  and 
fruit;  but  such  will  seldom  or  never  make  handsome  trees, 
unless  previously  formed  and  trained  as  I  have  above  stated. 
It  would  be  a  very  desirable  object,  and  very  gratifying  to  me, 
and  I  have  no  doubt.  Sir,  to  many  of  your  readers,  if  Mr. 
Hiver  would  condescend,  in  your  next  Number,  to  give  us  a 
few  more  particulars,  such  as  the  names  of  his  pears,  the  age 
of  his  trees,  and  how  they  were  treated  in  the  first  stages  of 
their  growth ;  and  I  shdl  feel  a  pleasure,  in  return,  to  send 
you  a  few  more  remarks  on  the  sort  of  stocks  employed  for 
pears,  so  as  to  render  them  productive  in  deep  rich  soil,  and 
to  obviate  the  necessity  of  applying  stones,  as  Mr.  Hiver  has 
suggested. 
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There  are  numbers  of  our  new  sorts  of  pears  lately  intro- 
duced, of  a  very  superior  qualitj',  which  deserve  to  be  more 
extensively  known  and  cultivated  ;  many  of  which,  with  their 
time  of  ripening,  exposure  required,  as  quenouilles  and  other- 
wise^  I  will  give  you  in  some  future  Number. 

I  am.  Sir,  &c. 

Bernard  Saunders. 
Nursery,  Island  of  Jersey^  April  14.  1829. 


Art.  XIV.     On  the  Evil  EffecU  of  planting  Fruit  Trees  in  too  rick 

a  SoiL    By  Mr.  Robert  Errington. 

Sir, 
I  AM  led  to  make  the  following  remarks  from  observing 
the  evil  effects  arising:  from  planting  fruit  trees  in  too  rich  a 

•1  '111  lO 

soil,  especially  peaches  and  nectarines,  trusting  they  may  be 
of  service  in  preventing  the  misapplication  of  dung  by  those 
who  are  not  practical   hands   in   the  business.      The  trees 
alluded  to  were  planted  in  the  spring  of  1827,  on  a  southern 
aspect ;  the  natural  soil  of  the  border  is  a  very  light  sandy 
loam,  of  no  tenacity,  but  containing  a  trifling  degree  of  a  kind 
of  marly  principle  :  this  soil  is  about  20  in.  deep,  on  a  stratum 
of  red  sand  of  4  ft.,  and  the  subsoil  altogether  very  dry.    Ilie 
person  who  planted  tliem  (now  no  more)  had  a  heavy  coat  of 
rotten  dung  put  on  about   1  fL  thick,  and  trenched  20  in. 
deep,  which,  of  course,  threw  the  dung  with  some  soil  on  the 
sandy  stratum.     Afler  this  another  coat  of  dung  was  dug  ii 
at  top,  and  the  trees  planted  in  rich  soil  also.     The  trees  th 
first  season  were  very  vigorous,  but  this  year  they  have  suj 
passed  all  that  I  ever  witnessed,  some  shoots  being  nearly  6  f 
long  and  thick  in  pro})ortion,  and  most  of  them  run  to  lateral 
and  now  it  is  difficult  to  know  how  to  prune  them  to  provf 
for  a  regular  succession  of  wood,  unless,  as  Agronome  mana 
his  apples,  I  cut  off  two  feet  from  three,  and  so  on ;  wl 
method  of  pruning,  however  it  may  have  succeeded  with  1 
I  distrust,  and  would  rather  follow  Mr.  Harrison.     I  fin^* 
roots  have  entered  the  dung  at  the  bottom,  which  of  < 
causes  the  redundance  of  sap  ;  and  when  they  have  exhi 
that  superficial  fund,  the  reciprocal  balance  between  tb 
and  branches  being  destroyed,  many  injurious  effects  v 
evitably  follow.     Now  had  the  soil  in  which  they  were 
been  dressed  with  as  much  sound  loam,  with  a  little  du 
would  have  grown  more  steadily  and  have  been  incoB 
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more  permanent ;  for  it  is  that  adhesive  principle  the  soil  here 
requires.  We  have  many  old  trees  at  this  place,  still  carrying 
the  marks  of  having  been  origmally  treated  in  the  same  manner, 
which  are  now  failing,  when  they  should  be  in  their  prime.  For 
my  part,  I  should  advise  that  the  soil  immediately  in  contact 
with  the  root  be  slightly  inferior  in  point  of  richness  to  the  rest, 
as  on  the  consequent  formation  of  the  head  for  two  years  after 
planting,  much  of  the  well  furnishing  of  the  wall  eventually 
depends.  Tliere  may  be  some  who  are  blessed  with  a  soil  so 
well  adapted  by  nature,  that  they  may  consider  such  particular 
care  superfluous ;  but  there  are  many,  also,  who,  if  they  do 
not  coincide  with  the  opinions  here  expressed,  know  it  will 
not  do  to  let  them  take  their  chance  without  making  some  pro- 
vision. With  regard  to  Agronome's  opinion,  that  "  trees  will 
never  go  into  bad  soil  if  they  have  plenty  of  food,"  I  consider 
the  assertion  rather  paradoxical ;  because  I  know  that  under 
certain  circumstances  they  will  enter  pernicious  matter,  and  at 
improper  depths ;  and  no  doubt  they  extract  thence  the  seeds 
of  disease,  as  may  be  frequently  seen  in  the  consequent  failure 
of  their  heads.  1  am,  Sir,  &c. 

Robert  Errington. 
OuUon  Parkf  Cheshire,  Dec.  1828. 


Art.  XV.     On  the  Management  of  the  Peach  Tree. 
By  H.  John  Newington. 

Sir, 
I  HAVE  heard  it  frequently  observed  by  many  gentlemen, 
that  the  British  gardeners  are  more  deficient  in  the  manage- 
ment of  peach  and  nectarine  trees,  than  in  most  other  parts  of 
their  profession.  This  is  not  only  the  complaint  of  the  gen- 
demen,  but  the  confession  of  the  gardeners  themselves,  and  is 
equally  referable  to  the  trees  on  the  wall  and  in  the  forcing- 
house.  The  frequent  failure  of  these  crops  arises,  in  niv 
opinion,  from  the  manner  in  which  they  prune  their  trees.  It 
is  the  endeavour  of  every  cultivator  to  procure  armually  a 
great  supply  of  long  and  strong  wood,  sufliciently  large  to 
make  basket  rods,  and  from  these  he  expects  his  crop ;  but 
nothing  can  be  more  unnatural  or  erroneous  than  this  system 
of  pruning.  Whoever  has  seen  these  trees  in  Malta  or  Ame- 
rica, and  noticed  the  very  short  and  small  wood  from  which 
such  large  peaches  are  produced,  would  immediately  contemn 
the  British  gardener's  practice.     Mr.  Harrison,  the  eminent 
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gardener  at  Wortley,  succeeded  well  with  what  I  consider  a 
bad  system  of  pruning,  by  shortening  his  shoots  severely; 
but  his  garden  lay  extremely  exposed  to  the  winds  which  are 
beneficial  in  moderating  the  luxuriance  of  growth  of  plants,  and 
such  situations  are  not  as  liable  to  chilly  damps  and  blights  as 
low  and  more  sheltered  places.  I  hope  Mr.  Harrison  will  feel 
no  uneasiness  at  this  disapproval  of  his  system  of  pruning  this 
kind  of  fruit  trees,  as  he  merits  so  much  praise  as  an  ingenious 
gardener.  I  have  for  many  years  past  pruned  my  trees  in  a 
manner  that  has  offered  me  uniform  success ;  it  is  simply  by 
diminishing  the  vigour  of  the  shoots :  in  summer  I  shorten 
back  to  a  few  eyes  a  considerable  portion  of  the  young  spray, 
and  I  retain  these  in  the  spring  dressing  to  afford  the  future 
crop.  The  man  who  has  cultivated  the  peach  tree  for  some 
time  must  have  observed  that  the  branches  which  have 
lost  their  leading  buds  never  fail  to  set  their  fruit  well,  and 
oflen  for  a  long  time  continue  to  swell  such  fruit  faster  than 
branches  that  are  crowned  with  luxuriant  leading  shoots. 
This  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  ascending  sap  being  carried 
forward  Dy  the  luxuriant  growth  above,  and  thus  depriving  or 
carrying  away  from  the  fruit  its  natural  juice ;  they  then  wither 
and  fall  off.  As  my  borders  are  not  manured,  nor  made  deep, 
the  trees  therefore  never  create  unwholesome  or  too  much  sap ; 
and  without  much  artificial  aid  produce  the  kind  of  wood  I 
require ;  my  crops,  in  consequence  are  uniformly  good,  and 
the  fruit  large  and  well  flavoured.  As  I  live  near  London,  I 
never  find  it»necessary  to  cover  my  trees  in  spring,  when  in 
blossom.    The  flowers  of  well  ripened  wood,  such  as  my  plants 

froduce,  are  more  hardy  than  those  of  more  spongy  growths, 
nsects  will  be  always  found  to  do  more  harm  in  this  part  of 
the  kingdom  than  bad  weather.   In  exceedingly  early  seasons  it 
may  be  necessary  to  cover  the  trees,  and  old  netting,  discarded 
by  fishermen,  is  the  best  protection,  and  this  can  be  bought 
for  21.  per  cwt.,  and  will  last  many  years.     It  is  a  sure  mark 
of  a  bad  cultivator  to  see  the  borders  cropped  with  potatoes 
and  other  gross  vegetables,  though  it  may  be  good,  in  con- 
formity with  nature,  to  shade  the  ground  with  a  slight  crop, 
such  as  weak-growing  flowers,  small  herbs,  or  mignonette. 
Much  of  what  you  have  stated  respecting  the  Dutch  forcing 
at  Hylands  is  in  unison  with  my  practice ;  the  trees  the 
being  frequently  removed  are  never  luxuriant,  but  produ 
the  kind  of  wood  already  described.    I  have  seen  that  garde 
and  am,  perhaps,  from  the  extent  of  my  practice,  a  more  f 
cient  judge  than  youself.     From  what  I  noticed  at  that  p' 
I  would  recommend  to  the  British  gardener  a  structure  s 
thing  between  the  Dutch  frame  and  the  English  forcing-h< 
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as  the  most  certain  and  economical  for  forcing  these  and  most 
other  fruits.  I  am  now  erecting  an  extensive  range  of  glass 
of  this  description,  and  I  entertain  sanguine  hopes  of  superior 
success  ;  but  of  this  you  shall  hear  more  hereafter.  In  training 
my  trees,  I  pursue  the  fan  manner  recommended  by  your  cor- 
respondents Kendall  and  Hiver.  The  old  crooked  mode  I 
find  to  be  particularly  injurious  to  peach  trees,  by  forming 
obstructions  to  the  ascending  and  descending  sap.  Thus  at 
the  curvatures  luxuriant  excrescences  are  generated,  which 
in  time  destroy  the  regular  balance  of  the  tree,  and  subse- 
quently bring  on  its  death.  If  you  find  the  contents  of  this 
communication  to  merit  your  notice,  I  shall  feel  pleasure  in 
having  contributed  my  mite  to  the  Magazine.  I  have  many 
particidars  to  send  you  relating  to  the  important  parts  of  hor- 
ticulture, and  the  difficulties  and  enemies  incident  to  gardeners, 
amongst  the  most  insidious  of  the  last  may  be  numbered 
stewards,  house-keepers,  ladies'  maids,  grubs,  and  spiders. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 
September^  1829.  H.  John  Newington. 


Art.  XVI.  Recipe  for  a  Composition  for  destroying  and  guards 
ing  against  Insects  on  Wall  Trees,  "By  Mr.  James  Burqe, 
Gardener  to  the  Rev.  Richard  Lane  of  Coffleet,  Devonshire. 

Sir, 

When  insects  are  on  fi'uit  trees  in  leaf,  it  costs  much  ex- 
pense and  labour  to  subdue  them ;  oftentimes  they  will  make 
their  reappearance,  and  frequently  the  trees  will,  in  the  ensuing 
spring  have  great  numbers  of  the  same  species  of  insects  on 
them ;  and  the  remedy  that  is  made  use  of  to  destroy  them 
often  hurts  their  foliage.  If  the  following  composition  be  laid 
on  the  trees  in  the  spring  after  pruning  annually,  it  will  be  an 
incitement  to  the  foliage,  and  a  preservative  for  the  trees 
from  insects;  and  I  hope  that  none  will  attempt  to  use  it 
without  giving  it  a  fair  and  candid  trial. 

Take  sulphur  vivum,  slaked  lime  sifted  fine,  and  Scotch 
snu£^  of  each  an  equal  quantity,  of  lampblack  half  the  quan- 
ti^^,  and  let  them  be  well  blended :  add  to  them  soap  suds  and 
urine,  until  it  gets  the  consistence  of  thick  paint.  Before  you 
prune  your  trees,  let  them  be  all  unnailed  from  the  wall ;  and 
after  pruning,  let  the  composition  be  laid  on  the  trees  with  a 
painter's  brush  carefiiUy ;  paint  every  pore  of  the  branches 
and  buds  with  it.     It  has  great  effect  on  the  bloom,  and  invi- 
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gorates  the  trees.  If  any  of  the  composition  be  left  for  a 
future  occasion,  it  should  be  kept  in  a  tub,  or  other  vessel, 
and  urine  poured  on  it,  so  as  to  cover  the  surface. 

I  am.  Sir,  &c.  James  Surge. 

Coffieet^  near  Ptympton^  Nov.  5.  1826. 


Art.  XVII.  On  the  Culture  of  the  Potato,  both  in  the  Field  and 
Garden^  and  for  early  as  well  as  main  and  late  Crops.  By  Mr. 
J.  Elles,  late  Gardener  to  the  Marquess  of  Bath,  at  Longleat* 

Su-, 
The  production  of  a  good  potato,  whether  early  or  late, 
must  at  all  times  be  a  subject  of  importance,  both  to  the  farmer 
and  gardener :  and  although  its  cultivation  is  very  easy  and 
simple,  and  no  doubt  appears  so,  even  to  the  veriest  tyro  in 
either  calling ;  yet  the  potatoes  sold  in  and  about  London  are 
generally  so  very  inferior  in  quality,  that  we  must  suppose  tlie 
soil  either  to  be  very  unfavourable,  or  the  cultivation  defective ; 
which  latter  supposition  is  rather  hazardous,  when  we  consider 
the  wealth,  skill,  and  competition  of  such  a  host  of  market- 

Srdeners  as  supply  the  metropolis  with  this  useful  vegetable, 
owever,  be  the  cause  what  it  may,  the  article  is  not  credit- 
able to  the  grower,  nor  can  such  waxy  watery  things  be  very 
nutritious  to  the  consumer.  If  you  think  the  following  hints 
would  have  a  tendency  to  remedy  the  evil  complained  of,  I 
should  be  happy  to  see  them  inserted  in  the  Gardener's  Ma^ 
gazine. 

For  a  late  Crop  of  Potatoes.  — Whether  the  ground  is  light 
or  heavy,  dig  it  well  before  planting,  which  may  be  done 
about  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  May ;  and  if  the  ground  i 
heavy,  draw  the  drills  2  ft.  apart,  or  more  if  it  is  rich  as  wel 
as  heavy ;  room  being  essentially  necessary  in  such  ground,  t 
perfect  the  growth  of  a  crop  of  good  mealy  potatoes ;  anr' 
rather  think  that  it  is  thick  planting  in  some  measure  wl 
so  greatly  deteriorates  the  produce  about  London.      1 
plant  sets  with  single  eyes^  5  or  6  in.  deep,  and  1 5  to  2' 
asunder  in  the  rows,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  sr 
potato  to  be  planted;    cover  with   light  muck,   and 
wards  with  a  very  little  earth.    In  light  soils  the  process 
same,  only  let  the  sets  be  planted  thicker  and  deepe 
cover  witli  as  much  muck  as  you  please ;  but  in  eith^ 
as  soon  as  the  plants  are  2  or  3  in.  high,  take  a  matte 
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would  banish  entirely  the  common  hoe,  not  only  from  the 
potato  yard,  but  from  the  kitchen-garden  also),  and  with  this 
powerful  implement  move  the  earth  about  the  plants  and  be- 
tween the  rows  5,  6,  7,  8,  or  9  in.  deep,  according  to  the  depth 
or  shallowness  of  the  soil,  in  a  fine  hot  dry  day,  when  the 
weeds  will  be  more  eiFectually  destroyed  by  this  operation, 
than  by  two  or  three  ordinary  hoeings.     The  plants  will  now 
grow  rapidly ;  and  in  the  course  of  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks 
the  earth  should  again  be  well  moved  between  the  rows  with  the 
mattock,  and  the  plants  earthed  up  into  good  large  ridges, 
which  will  completely  clean  the  ground  for  the  season  ;  or  only 
one  side  of  the  row  may  be  earthed  up,  and,  after  a  week's 
interval,  the  other  side  may  be  earthed  up  a  little  higher, 
which  will  twist  the  stem,  and  in  some  sorts  increase  the  pro- 
duce.    Either  plan  effectually  secures  the  stems ;  for,  being 
all  single,  they  are  liable  to  be  injured  by  strong  winds,  until 
by  branching  out,  the  ground  is  covered,  and  then  the  danger 
is  over.     Some  sorts  branch  freely,  others  but  little,  which 
should  never  be  lost  sight  of  in  planting.     Ordinary  ground 
cultivated  in  this  manner,   will  generally  yield    240  lbs.    of 
potatoes  a  rod. 

For  an  early  Crop,  —  Plant  full-sized  whole  potatoes  the  first 
week  in  October,  on  a  south  border,  after  the  spade,  in  trenches 
9  or  10  in.  deep,  and  cover  well  with  muck,  leaving  the  bor- 
der as  light  as  possible,  from  which  a  crop  of  radishes  may 
be  cleared  by  the  latter  end  of  March ;  for  by  that  time  the 
plants  will  be  showing  themselves  above  ground,  unless  the 
weath^|p|should  prove  very  severe.  As  soon  as  they  are  seen,  let 
the  earth  be  deeply  hacked  with  a  mattock,  and  made  very 
loose  about  the  plants ;  then  in  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks 
move  the  surface  again,  but  the  plants  need  not  be  eartlied 
up,  unless  they  are  very  much  exposed  to  the  wind,  when  a 
little  may  be  drawn  about  them  to  keep  them  steady.  By 
this  method  fine  ash-leaved  kidney  potatoes  may  be  gathered 
by  the  12th  or  15th  of  May,  even  in  situations  not  very  favour- 
able for  early  crops,  and  nearly  three  weeks  earlier  than  can 
be  gathered  from  sets  planted  in  the  same  situation  in  the  latter 
end  of  February ;  and  if  ordinary  care  is  taken  in  planting,  no 
danger  need  be  apprehended  from  the  frost. 

For  early  crops  I  am  not  aware  that  any  sort  sent  to  the 
table  is  more  generally  approved  of  than  the  ash-leaved  kid- 
ney ;  nor  for  late  crops  do  I  know  a  better  keeper,  or  a  more 
productive  sort,  than  the  Devonshire  apple,  a  red,  round,  and 
deep-eyed  potato.  The  intermediate  sorts  are  very  numerous, 
and  some  of  great  excellence,  but  mostly  with  local  or  pro- 
vincial names. 


(to  Culture  and  Produce  <^ 

The  following  list  will  show  a  succession  of  good  potatoes 
for  the  year,  without  artificial  means :  — 

May,  June,  and  July     -     Ash-leaved,  red,  and  other  kidneys. 
July  and  August  •    Piuple  eyes ;  a  fine,  large,  round,  mealy  potato. 

S^tember,  <K:tDber,  and  }  Prussian  ;   a    red   mealy   potato,   an   excellent 
November     - 

"ZTj^uf "°":  \  ^"■^  ■»">•  i^"'' '«"''» 1 

February,  March,  April,  i 


and  Si 


J  Red  colliers  and  white  loog-Jteepera 


All  good. 


The  above  are   known  and  cultivated  extensively  about 
Frome,  Warminster,  Bradford,  Trowbridge,  and  Westbury, 
I  am,  Sir,  &c  J.  Ei.les. 

198,  Shane  Street,  Sept.  1.  1829. 


Art.  XVIII.     JVbtke  of  the  Culture  and  Produce  of  a  Patch  o/ 
Maize,  or  Cobbetfs  Com,  ffrovm  by  Mr.  Greig,  at  J" 
Communicated  by  Mr.  Greig. 

Sir, 
I  Kow  send  you  an  account 
of  my  method  of  growing  Mr. 
Cobbetf  s  com,  of  which  I  fiir-  " 
nished  you  with  a   fair   speci-  ' 
men.  *  (^.  IS.)     Having  got  - 
the  ground  well  dug  eany  in  - 
May,  on  the  7th  of  mat  month  - 
Z  drew  seven  drills,  S  ft.  apart, 
of  the  same  depth  as  for  kid- 
neybeans,  and  planted  the  seed 
of  two  ears  of  corn,  purchased 
of  Mr.  Cobbett,  6  in.  from  seed 
to  seed,  treading  the  rows,  as 
my  groimd  was  very  dry.     In  a 
week  or  ten  days  the  com  came 
up,   scarcely   a   seed   missing; 
and,  about  a  week  after  that,  I 
gave  it  a  good  hoeing,  which 
greatly  improved   it.     A   fort- 
ni^t   afterwards   I  gave   it   a 
second  hoeing,  and  about  the 
20th  of  June  a   third  hoeing, 

*  To  enable  our  readers  to  compare  the  size  of  the  cars  of  the  p' 
us  wHb  the  ears  of  the  Im^  varieties  grown  in  North  Amoic 
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stirring  the  ground  full  4  in,  deep.  Three  days  after  this  last 
hoeing  I  landed  the  com  up,  and  in  the  middle  of  August 
topp^  it,  cutting  off  the  rwle  blossom.  (^>  IS.  b)  I  have 
now  gathered  it;  and  &om 
the  seven  rows,  each  38  ft. 
long,  the  produce  is  1156 
good  ears,  and  $39  de- 
fective ones,  which,  had  it 
been  a  fine  summer,  would 
all  have  been  good.  I 
have  rubbed  out  the  com  '' 
of  seventeen  ears,  not  one 
of  which  was  what  I  call  a 
fine  ear,  and  the  produce 
is  a  quart  of  clear  com ; 
therefore  the  1156  good 
ears  produce  2  bushels  and 
half  a  peck  for  3^  rods  of 
ground,  or  102  bushels  per 
acre.  The  defective  ears, 
being  only  half  ripe  or  very 
small,  I  do  not  uiclude  in 
my  calculation. 

Mr.  Cobbett  having  seen 
my  crop  just  after  the  last  i 
hoeing,  stated  in  his  Regis- 
ter that  it  was  the  finest  he 
had  seen ;  but,  not  to  over- 
rate the  produce,  say  that  it 
takes  eighteen  ears  to  make 
one  quart  of  com :  then 
there  is  96  bushels  per  acre. 

figured  one  of  the  lat- 
ter (Jg.  17,),  Bent  u« 
Uflt  year  (Vol.  V. 
p.  81 1.)  by  Hessrs. 
llorburn  of  New 
York,  to  the  aame 
scale  Bi  the  ear  of  Mr. 
Greig's  plBnt  (;%, 
13.  a)  WebavealBO 
giTen  a  figure  {^fig. 
14.}>  ^  (lie  Bame  ec^e 
as  fig.  13.  of  the  ave- 
rage of  a  row  of  plants 
raised  in  our  garden 
from  this  large  variety ; 

but  which  plants,  though  they  had  every  advantage 
'*■  ■"-'■■■re  a  single  ear.     By  comparing  the  two 


■n  point  of  culture,  did 
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This  is  a  ^eat  produce,  ntid   I  hope  cverj'  gardener  will 

plant  n  small  piece,  if  only  to  send  tJie  cnr  to  his  master's 

table  in  its  milky  state.     Any  man  who 

can  grow  kidneybeans  can  grow  corn,    i 

and  any  ground  that  will  grow  the  beans    I 

will  grow    the  com.      My  ground   is   < 

light,  about  one  foot  deep,  on  gravel, 

much  exposed,  andliable  to  early  frosts 

in  autumn,  my  georginas  having  been 

killed  three  weeks  ago. 

The  middle  of  April,  if  the  weather 
be  dry,  will  be  the  best  time  to  plant ; 
and  I  think  10  in.  or  1  ft.  apart,  accord- 
ing to  the  goodness  of  the  ground,  will 
be  better  than  6  in.  Those  plants 
which  had  one  sucker  left,  bore  more 
ears  than  those  that  had  no  suckers. 
I  had  one  plant  with  eleven  ears,  seve- 
ral with  nine  and  ten,  and  a  great  many 
with  seven  and  eight  ears  each.  j 

I  have  endeavoured  to  give  all  the    i 
information  I   think  will  be  required    ' 
for  growing  this  crop  with  success;  but 
those  who   wish  to  know  more   of  the  « 
should  read  Mr.  Cohbett's  book,  that  gentleman  being  bettev 
acquainted  with  it  than  I  profess  to  be. 

I  am.  Sir,  &c. 

James  Greig. 
Conduit  Nursery,  Bayswater,  Oct.  28.  1829. 


plants  0^.  1 
16.)  befongi) 


A  Sg.  14.),  and  the  two  ears  and  grains  {fg.  15.  enAfg. 
16.)  belonging  to  tncm,  our  readers' will  have  at  least  a  very  palpable  idM 
of  the  important  lUfFerence  between  the  two  varieties  j  and  a  little  rcflec- 
tion  will  convince  the  young  gardener  or  farmer  how  much  of  his  success 
in  all  the  departments  of  culture,  in  the  field  or  in  the  garden,  will  depend 
on  the  judicious  selection  of  varieties.  Botanical  gardeners,  we  sometimes 
think,  are  too  apt  to  overlook  the  important  differences,  with  reference  to 
culture  and  product,  that  exist  between  such  slender  botanical  distinetioni, 
■D  consequence  of  knowing  their  insignificance  with  reference  to  Iratanical 
Domenclature ;  but  no  gardener  or  farmer  could  raise  a  crop  of  ripe  ears 
6vm  plants  having  the  habit  of^.  I'l.,whilephintswith  the  habit  ot^.  13. 
have  ripened  tolerable  crops,  even  in  a  very  unfavourable  season.  The  dif- 
ference between  these  two  varieties,  in  a  botanical  point  of  view,  is  of  the 
slightest  description.  See  on  thi^  important  sutgect  Bishop's  Cavtal  Bolanr 
In  the  diflerent  figures  (13  to  I7.),tnesbglegrains(c)areall  of  thenatur 
rixe.  The  sections  (<f)  show  the  manner  in  which  the  grains  are  arrar 
on  the  ear.  —  Cond. 
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Art.  XIX.  The  Result  of  same  Experiments  with  Ten  Varieties 
of  Indian  Corny  with  a  comparative  Estimate  of  the  Merits  of 
this  Com^  as  compared  with  those  Corns  commonly  grown  by  the 
Farmers  of  Britain,     By  G.  C. 

Sir, 
As  you  have  requested  me  to  report  on  the  culture  of  In- 
dian corn  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  as  an  article  of 
garden  and  field  produce,  I  have  devoted  some  time  to  the 
enquiry.  I  find  that  as  yet  no  conclusive  result  can  be  safely 
arrived  at  In  the  first  place,  but  few  varieties,  and  those  not  the 
best,  have  been  selected  for  trial ;  secondly,  I  have  not  heard 
of  any  extensive  breadth,  except  Mr.  Cobbett^s  at  Barn  Elms, 
to  which  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  paying  any  atten- 
tion. Mr.  Poynter  of  Waltham  Green  has  cultivated  ten 
varieties,  of  which  he  has  furnished  me  wuth  the  following  par- 
ticulars. I  find  the  varieties  were  supplied  to  him  by  Mr. 
W.  Cobbett,  jun. 

No.  1.  Sweet  com  -  -  -    Useless  to  attempt  growing. 

*■  ^T"^*^"*  ^"P?*^ '."  ^°^\  \  May  succeed  in  fine  sea«,n8. 

3.  Early  golden  corn  -  .  S  May  also   do   well  in  warm 

•^  °  I      summers. 

4.  Large  yellow  com,  from  Pennsyl-  \  Useless 

vania              -  -                -  J 

5.  Large  red            .  «             .    The  same. 

6.  Large  yellow  flint  -            -    The  same. 

7.  Large  white  flint  -         -         -    The  same. 

8.  Pearl  com  -  -  .\  ""'?'  "''''  (October  31.)  in 

(      bloom. 

9.  Egyptian  or  chicken  com  [Mais  k  5  y        ^j^,     ^^^    ^^11     . 

poulet,  le  plus  petit  et  le  plus  pre-  >       mil'*  ' 

coce,  of  V  ilmorin's  catalogue]     -  ) 

10.  Cobbett's  early  com    -  -        -  j  ^TSrly!^'^  ^"'  """'  "^"^"^ 

I  shall  first  state  the  course  of  culture  pursued,  and  then 
proceed  to  comment  on  the  result.  The  seed  was  planted  on 
the  8th  of  May  last  on  a  slight  heat,  protected  by  a  frame  and 
sash,  which  sash  was  removed  in  fine  weather.  On  the  19th 
the  plants  were  placed  in  a  compartment  which  had  been  pre- 
viously sown  with  radishes,  but  the  crop  gathered.  The  rows 
were  2^  ft.  apart,  and  the  plants  about  1  ft.  from  each  other ; 
a  row  of  Cos  lettuces  were  then  planted  between  them.  From 
the  extreme  wetness  of  the  season,  the  ground,  instead  of 
being  hoed  and  drawn  to  the  plants  in  the  rows,  was  simply 
dug  twice,  and  kept  as  clean  as  possible.  The  result  as  above. 

The  following  particulars  are  only  matter  of  calculation  :  — 
On  thirty  rods  of  Cobbett's  com,  fifty-seven  rows,  each  row 
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containing  forty  plants,  every  four  rows  may  be  presumed  lo 
yield  about  one  bushel  of  clean  corn,  or  fourteen  bushels  in 
the  whole,  or  seventy-four  bushels  to  the  acre. 

No.  1.  Sweet  Com  is  used  principally  as  a  culinary  vege- 
table, as  a  substitute  for  peas  in  a  dry  season,  and  can  1)6 
therefore  of  little  importance  in  a  country  which  at  all  times 
furnishes  such  large  supplies  (of  what  I  may,  I  trust,  say  there 
cannot  be  two  opinions  about)  of  a  better  vegetable. 

No.  2.  Mais  quarantaine  appears  to  be  an  early  variety,  not 
much  unlike  No.  10.,  and  therefore  its  merits  may  rest  on  the 
proof  of  that 

No.  S.  The  Early  Golden^  or  Sioux  corn,  is  a  very  early 
variety,  said  to  have  been  originally  brought  from  among  the 
Sioux  Indians,  and,  as  an  early  bright  yellow  com,  may  be 
entitled  to  our  consideration. 

Nos.  4?,  5,  6,  7.  are  well  known  varieties,  grown  throughout 
the  middle  states  of  North  America,  and  I  have  no  doubt  ex- 
tensively also  in  South  America.  They  are  admitted  tojdeld 
from  forty  to  sixty  bushels  of  clean  com  per  acre,  as  the  soil, 
situation,  culture  and  season  may  admit,  but  at  present  they 
are  of  no  use  here  as  an  article  of  field  culture. 

No.  8.  White  Pearl  Com  (which  I  must  really  consider  a  dis- 
tinct variety,  despite  of  your  doubts  in  the  last  Number,  from 
its  very  different  manner  of  growth,  yielding  a  much  greater 
foliage,  and  coming  into  bloom  four  or  six  weeks  later  than  any 
other),  could  a  supply  of  seed  be  obtained,  might  be  made,  as 
an  article  of  forage  in  dry  seasons,  a  crop  of  considerable  value 
to  the  farmer  for  the  supply  of  his  cattle. 

No.  9.  Chicken  Com  is  a  very  diminutive  variety,  not  exceed- 
ing 18  in.  in  height,  rarely  more  than  one  stem,  and  may  be 
planted  in  rows  18  in.  asunder,  the  plants  not  more  than  10 
or  12  in.  apart ;  consequently  a  great  quantity  may  be  placed 
on  a  limited  space.  It  is  very  prolific,  and  has  ripened  tho- 
roughly this  season. 

No.  10.  Cobbetfs  Early  Com,  which  is  nothing  more  than 
what  is  well  known  in  America  as  the  Nova  Scotia  Com, 
grows  about  8  ft.  high,  and  may  be  planted  in  rows  2  ft*  asun- 
der, and  the  plants  about  18  in.  apart.     It  is  an  abundan 
bearer,  as  all  die  early  varieties  must  necessarily  be,  from  th 
expansion  of  their  blossoms  at  a  season  when  the  high  ter 
perature  insures  a  dispersion  of  the  pollen  from  the  stam' 
ferous  flower. 

Having  thus  gone  through  this  list,  I  have  now  to  ofl 
comparative  estimate  on  the  probable  results  of  cultur 
those    varieties  which    may  be  considered  available 
from  their  disposition  to  ripen  in  our  climate,  as  co' 
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with  other  articles  of  established  usage,  and  with  which  prac- 
tice has  made  us  ^miliar ;  such  as  peas,  beans,  oats,  or  barley. 
Of  course  with  wheat,  as  an  article  of  growth  for  flour,  it 
would  be  idle  to  waste  time  in  the  comparison ;  and  here  I 
may  beg  leave  to  correct  an  error  of  opinion  whicli  has  pre- 
vailed among  many  since  the  introduction  of  it,  as  to  its  appli- 
cation m  America,  which  is  no  less  gross  than  to  suppose  it 
is  the  com  which  yields  the  fine  flour  of  that  country,  —  an 
error  so  palpable  as  to  require  no  refutation.     It  will  not  be 
practicable,  within  the  limits  of  this  article,  to  enter  into  details 
sufficiently  at  large  to  expose  the  fallacy  of  the  attempt  to 
substitute  it  for  either  of  the  above  crops,  as  a  part  of  a  series 
in  rotation  on  a  farm  of  any  extent ;  but  it  may  suffice  to  show 
the  probable  result  of  it,  as  a  part  of  a  course  of  culture,  as 
matter  of  profit,  on  the  premises  of  its  known  properties  and 
produce*     To  take,  for  instance,  one  acre  on  a  soil  peculiarly 
adapted  to  it,  a  friable  loam;    admitting  it  to  give,   as   an 
average  crop,  fifly  bushels  to  the  acre,  which,  at  the  market 
price  of  it  (usually  in  our  markets  4^.  per  bushel),  would  be 
10/.  per  acre.    Now,  if  sown  in  May,  the  ground  cannot  be 
possibly  cleared  until  November,  which  in  most  situations 
would  be  too  late  to  get  the  ground  ready  for  wheat ;  conse- 
quently it  must  remain  idle   until  March  following,  if  in- 
tended for  oats,  or,  by  a  process  of  winter  fallow,  for  spring 
wheat  or  barley,  thus  consuming  eighteen  or  twenty  months 
for  two  crops :   whereas,  if  peas  were  sown  in  February  or 
March,  they  will  generally  be  harvested  and  marketed  in  July 
or  August  following,  and  the  ground  sown  with  turnips,  which 
may  be  again  cleared  off  in  October  and  November,  by  which 
process  the  land  is  immediately  available  for  wheat,  at  all 
times  the  staple  crop  of  our  farmers.     In  comparison  of  value 
as  to  produce,  compared  with  peas,  maize  possesses  no  ad- 
vantage ;  the  general  produce  of  grey  peas  is  six  or  seven 
auarters  tibe  acre,  which  at  365.  per  quarter,  will  yield  more 
nan  the  Indian  com,  and  certainly  leave  the  ground  in  a  much 
better  state  for  the  next  crop,  as  it  is  notorious  that  maize 
exhausts  the  soil,  whereas  peas  and  turnips  are  considered  an 
ameliorating  crop.     To  pursue  the  comparison  with  regard  to 
barley,  which  may  be  sown  in  May,  harvested  in  August,  and 
the  ground  prepared  immediately  for  wheat ;  the  produce  of 
barley  on  soils  adapted  to  Indian  corn  may  be  taken  at  an 
average  in  good  seasons  (equally  necessary  to  the  perfection 
of  both),  at  seven  quarters  per  acre,  wliich,  at  305.  per  quar- 
ter, would  yield  an  equal  profit     Beans,  for  the  use  of  which 
it  may  also  be  substituted  as  horse  food,  as  with  oats,  are 
generally  cultivated  on  soils  not  at  all  adapted  for  the  culture 
Vol.  VI.  —  No.  24.  f 
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of  Indian  com :  deep  heavy  loam,  inclining  to  clay,  may  be 
sown  or  planted  in  February  and  Marcn,  and  reaped  in 
August  and  September ;  again  leaving,  in  ordinary  seasons, 
time  to  prepare  if  necessary  for  wheat,  or  to  get  the  land  in 
condition  by  a  winter  fallow  for  spring  use,  which  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  do  with  maize,  which  can  rarely  be  cleared  before 
the  end  of  November,  or  sometimes  later ;  consequently  the 
ground  must  in  ordinary  cases  remain  untouched  throughout 
the  winter,  which  has  the  effect  of  rendering  it  unfit  for  early 
spring  use,  being  usually  in  such  cases  churlish  and  heavy, 
instead  of  being  friable  and  easily  broken  do\*Ti  when  exposed 
to  the  action  of  the  weather.  As  to  any  other  advantages  it 
may  possess,  as  yielding  a  greater  quantity  of  forage,  I  think 
it  may  be  proved  to  be  equally  unavailable.  Barley  straw,  of 
which  two  to  three  loads  per  acre  are  generally  obtained,  is 
particularly  valuable,  more  especially  when  the  ground  is  sown 
with  clover  as  a  secondary  crop.  Oat  straw,  in  equal  quan- 
tities or  more,  is  alike  valuable  to  the  farmer,  as  fodder,  or  for 
sale;  peas  halm,  when  well  harvested,  is  considered  fit  for 
all  cattle ;  bean  halm  is,  when  got  in  good  condition,  made 
available  for  farm  horses  in  all  cases  5  so  that  the  superabun- 
dant herbage  which  the  maize  yields  would  afford  no  better 
profit  to  the  cultivator  than  either  of  those  I  have  compared 
it  with. 

Having  thus  given  my  opinion  as  to  its  relative  merits  as 
an  article  of  agi'iculture,  it  remains  but  to  show  how  far  it  may 
be  made  extensively  useful  as  a  garden  cr(^,  and  certainly 
it  could  only  be  with  the  smaller  varieties  that  any  attempt 
should  be  made;  for  few  gardeners  could  spare  more  than 
twenty  rods  of  space  for  its  production,  which,  under  the 
most  favourable  calculation  of  its  produce,  would  not  yield 
more  than  eight  or  ten  bushels,  which,  even  at  5s.  per  bushel, 
would  afford  but  a  poor  return  for  the  application  of  so  large 
a  surface  during  a  period  of  six  or  eight  months.  As  an  article 
of  summer  produce  for  the  table  it  is  as  yet  but  matter  of 
curiosity  or  speculation  with  a  few,  and  it  would  require  two 
more  seasons  at  least  to  determine  its  relative  value  to  the 
gardener,  as  compared  with  the  product  of  other  vegetable 
crops.  By  these  observations  I  do  not  mean  to  detract  fi*om  ' 
its  real  value,  or  by  any  means  to  prevent  its  having  a  fistur 
trial ;  but  merely  to  correct  any  erroneous  opinions  that  mav 
have  been  established  in  its  favour,  and  which  might,  like  ar 
other  extravagant  calculations,  be  the  means  of  great  dis>' 
pointment,  and  lead  to  very  strong  and  irremediable  prejud 
against  it.  I  must  not  omit  to  mention,  that  an  extensive 
lection  of  Indian  com  has  been  cultivated  by  Mr,  Wm.  An^ 
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son  at  Chelsea^  for  M.  Lagasca,  who  brought  the  seeds  from 
Spain.  Out  of  ISO  varieties,  about  forty  vegetated,  twenty  or 
thirty  of  which  have  perfected  seeds  sufficient  for  their  in- 
crease, but  by  no  means  in  so  great  a  quantity  as  to  enable 
me  to  form  an  estimate  of  their  value.  It  is  true  they  were 
planted  so  late  as  June,  but  they  have  had  all  the  advantages 
of  a  favourable  position  on  a  warm  border  under  a  wall,  with 
every  attention.  Mr.  Anderson  considers  them  inapplicable 
to  our  purposes  in  ordinary  seasons,  and  supported  by  such 
an  authori^,  I  have  but  little  hesitation  in  considering  it  mat- 
ter of  very  doubtful  issue,  which  time  and  a  better  acquaint- 
ance with  the  plant,  or  an  improved  method  of  culture  may 
alone  be  able  to  remove.  If  you  consider  these  observations 
as  at  all  conducive  to  the  generally  useful  purposes  of  your 
Magazine,  I  thall  be  very  happy  in  having  been  able  to  con- 
tribute them.  G.  C. 

Great  Mussel  Street^  Covent  Garden^ 
October  31.  1829. 

A  gentleman  from  Sydney,  now  in  London,  who  has  cultivated  the  Indian 
com  mere  for  two  years,  informs  us  that  the  stems  grew  with  him  1 1  and  12ft. 
high,  with  only  one  ear  at  top :  two  ears  on  the  same  stem  are  quite  a  rarity 
at  Sydney.  The  utmost  produce  that  he  obtained  was  50  bushels  an  acre.  It 
appears  highly  probable,  therefore,  that  some  of  the  dwarf  varieties  of  maize 
would  prove  much  more  prolific  in  New  South  Wales  than  the  tall  varieties 
at  present  grown  there.  The  hint  may  be  worth  the  attention  of  those 
going  to  the  Swan  River.  Probably  the  varieties  would  soon  degenerate, 
but  the  seed  could  be  renewed  fi'om  Europe  or  North  America.  The  grains 
of  maize  will  retain  their  vegetative  powers  for  at  least  six  years,  so  that  a 
stock  of  seed  mi^ht  be  kept  on  hand.  We  ascertained  the  fact  of  this 
degree  of  durability  of  the  vegetative  powers  of  the  seed  of  the  maize  from 
a  mdy  who  resides  at  Hampstead,  whose  very  interesting  communication 
on  the  subject  Mrill  appear  in  nex^  Number. 

After  observing  all  the  different  accounts  of  the  crops  of  maize  which  have 
wpeared  in  the  newspapers,  particularly^  in  the  Farmer's  JounuU,  the 
Country  Thnes,  and  in  Cobbett's  Register^  in  the  course  of  this  very  unfa- 
TouraUe  season  (1829),  the  conclusion  we  have  come  to  is,  that  maize 
may  be  worth  cultivating  to  a  limited  extent,  for  feeding  poultrv,  on  dry, 
warm,  sandy  soils,  and  in  cottage-gardens,  south  of  York.  We  do  not  like 
the  bread  or  the  pudding  made  firom  it,  either  alone  or  with  wheat  flour,  and 
should  be  sorry  to  see  it  in  general  use  as  food  for  man.  We  do  not  think 
maize  meal  at  all  comparable  with  oatmeal ;  though  that  may  be  prejudice. 
But  we  know,  from  what  we  have  seen  in  France  and  Germany,  that  the 
grain,  entire  or  broken,  is  a  rapid  fattener  of  geese  and  other  poultry ;  that 
the  tops  of  the  stalks  and  the  leaves  are  gtiNsdily  eaten  bv  cattle ;  that,  in 
Italy,  the  chaff  is  an  exceDent  substitute  for  feathers  in  beds ;  that,  the  plant 
being  cultivated  in  rows,  and  requiring  frequent  movement  of  the  soil  and 
to  1^  kept  very  clear  from  weecls,  it  is  a  cleaning  crop ;  and  that,  the  graui 
having  no  eluten,  it  might  probably  alternate  well  with  wheat.  On  dry, 
warm,  aanay  soils,  such  as  at  Sandy,  in  Bedfordshire,  where  Mr.  Moore 
raised  at  the  rate  of  105  bushels  per  acre  {Farm,  Jour.,  Nov.  9.  1829),  we 
bdieve  it  will  be  found  a  profitable  crop.  —  Cond. 
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Art.  I.    Memoirs  of  the  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society* 

Vol.  IV.  Part  U. 

(Continued from  Vol.  V.  p.  444.) 

21.  On0ke  Raising  of  Mushrooms  during  the  Winter  Season,  By 
Mr.  A.  Kelly,  Gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Moray,  at  Donibristle. 
Read  June,  1818. 

An  Oldaker  mushroom-house  is  made  use  oC  The  dung 
preferred  is  **  one  half  horse  droppings,  and  one  half  short 
litter,  from  horses  fed  upon  hay  and  oats,  always  avoiding 
dung  of  horses  fed  upon  soft  food."  A  sufficient  quantity 
of  this  mixture  is  procured  and  thrown  into  a  heap  to  heat, 
sometimes  mixing  one  fifth  or  sixth  of  sheep  or  cow  dung. 
The  dung  being  turned  once  or  twice,  and  in  good  heat,  it  is 
thrown  into  the  shelves  or  boxes,  and  beat  as  firm  as  possible^ 
till  within  an  inch  of  the  height  of  the  front  of  the  shelf^  the 
shelf  being  1  fL  deep. 

*'  During  the  process  of  making  up  the  beds,  the  heat  of 
the  dung  will  abate ;  but,  by  lighting  a  fire  in  the  adjoining 
furnace  for  a  short  time,  it  will  readily  return.  If  it  return 
strong,  or  become  violent,  I  bore  holes  quite  through  the  bed, 
to  let  the  heat  escape,  and  admit  air  freely  into  the  house. 
These  holes,  by  being  filled  up  to  within  8  in.  of  the  surface 
of  the  bed,  answer  for  putting  the  spawn  into.  As  soon  as 
the  heat  becomes  mild,  I  spawn  the  bed  with  pieces  of  spawn 
about  the  size  of  common  plums,  placing  the  pieces  about 
9  in.  or  I  fL  distant  from  eadi  other,  and  covering  them 
1  in.  below  the  surface  of  the  bed.  I  have  sometimes  put 
on  the  mould  directly  afler  spawning,  when  there  was  no 
danger  of  the  heat  returning  strong ;  but,  in  general,  I  defisr 
this  until  the  spawn  has  spread  itself  through  the  dung,  which 
I  think  answers  better.  I  have  tried  different  kinds  of  mould 
for  mushroom  beds,  and  what  I  have  found  to  answer  best  is 
lightish  loam,  mixed  with  a  small  proportion  of  horse  dropr 
pings  or  road  scrapings.     I  find  road  scrapings,  whea  thejr 
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clan  be  got  dry,  and  from  roads  where  horses  have  frequented, 
to  form  an  excellent  composition  for  covering  mushroom  beds. 
I  put  the  mould  on  the  beds  1  in.  thick,  beating  it  firm  and 
smooth.  This  finishes  the  bed  to  the  height  of  the  front  of 
the  shelf,  or  1  ft  deep." 

The  air  of  the  house  is  now  kept  from  55^  to  60®,  and  in 
about  three  or  four  weeks  the  mushrooms  begin  to  appear. 
If  the  beds  are  dry  on  the  surface,  a  moderate  watering  is 

given  with  water  of  the  same  temperature  as  that  of  the 
ouse.  This  will  generally  send  up  the  mushrooms  in  great 
numbers.  '*  The  admission  of  air  into  the  house  at  this  time 
is  very  beneficial.  By  admitting  much  air,  the  mushrooms 
will  not  advance  so  rapidly  in  growth ;  but  they  will  be  much 
firmer,  and  of  higher  flavour,  than  if  kept  close  shut  up.  I 
use  no  covering  for  my  beds."  The  beds,  on  the  whole, 
must  be  kept  rather  dry  than  moist ;  and  much  of  the  success 
depends  on  avoiding  the  two  extremes  of  humidity  and 
drought.  Too  much  moisture  and  dampness  are  the  general 
causes  of  the  destruction  of  mushroom  beds. 

22.  On  destroying  Slugs,  Umax  cinereus  and  agrdstis.     By  Mr.  A. 
Gorrie,  C.M.H.S.,  &c.     Read  June,  1818. 

Mr.  Gorrie  discovered  by  accident  that  not  only  are  slugs 
destroyed  by  the  urine  of  black  cattle,  or  the  drainings  of  a 
cow-house  or  of  dunghills,  if  poured  on  them,  but  the  approach 
of  others  to  the  ground  so  moistened  prevented  for  a  consi- 
derable time.  The  drainings  of  the  cow-house  may  be  diluted 
with  about  one  third  of  water. 

(^To  be  continued^) 


Art.  n.  Caialogtie  of  Works  on  Gardening,  Agriculture,  Botany^ 
Rural  Architecture,  Sfc,  published  since  August  last,  with  some 
Account  €f  those  considered  the  most  interesting. 

Britain. 

Cwrtiis  Botanical  Magazine,  or  FTower-Garden  displayed ;  New  Series. 
Edited  by  Dr.  Hooker.  In  8yo  Numbers,  monthly.  3f « 6(i.  col. ;  ^*  plain. 

No.  XXXIV,  for  October,  contains 
2938  to  2943.  —  Cypripedium  macranthon.  Beautiful  shoWy  ourple 
flowers.  From  open  places  or  woods  in  Siberia ;  and  sent  by  Dr.  Fischer 
of  Petersburg,  to  the  Glasgow  botanic  ^den.-^i^cus  rubiginosa.  A 
small  stove  tree,  firom  New  South  Wales,  m  1789,  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks.  — 
Gaill^dtti  arist^ta ;  Comp6sitse.  A  tall  branching  herbaceous  plant,  with 
large  showy  yellow  flowers,  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  Nortn  America 
by  Mr.  Douglas  and  othm.  —  Unaria  squitriloba ;  Scrophularines.  A 
pretty  little  tufted  perennial,  from  the  ro<^s  at  Laconi,  in  Sardinia,  by  the 
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German  Travelling  Society  noticed  in  a  former  Number  of  this  Magazine, 
to  Dr.  Graham,  in  1828.  —  A'ster  salsuginosus  (salsugo,  fluid  in  salt  pits\ 
Perennial ;  about  a  foot  high,  with  purple  flowers  in  May.  From  the  Salt 
Plains  of  the  Athabasca,  North  America,  by  Mr.  Drummond,  to  the  Glas- 
gow botanic  warden.  Dr.  Hooker  observes,  ^*  'Diis  might  rather  be  called 
the  Spring  than  the  Michaelmas  daisy."  —  Peperomia  chxsiafotia ;  Piper- 
4ceae.  A  stove  succulent;  an  inhabitant  of  our  stoves  since  1793,  when  it 
was  introduced  from  the  West  Indies  by  Captain  Bligh.  It  is  often  con- 
founded with  the  Piper  obtusifolium  of  Willdenow. 

No,  XXXV.  for  November^  contains 
2944  to  2949.  —  Combretum  grandiflorum.  A  splendid  climber,  flrom 
Sierra  Leone,  "  discovered  by  Mr.  G.  Don  while  collecting  for  that  inesti- 
mable [I !  ]  institution,  the  Horticultural  Society."  —  Pentstemon  gracilis. 
(The  description,  according  to  Mr.  Lindley,  is  that  of  P.  gladcum,  Bot,  Reg,^ 
1286.)^ —  Ficia  argentea. —  Habenaria  macnSceras.  One  of  the  most  curious 
of  the  terrestrial  Orchidese.  Sent  by  Dr.  Distan  to  the  Glasgow  botanic 
garden  from  Jamaica.  —  Stanhopea  (in  compliment  to  the  Right  Honour- 
able Philip  Henry  Earl  Stanhope,  the  noble  president  of  the  Medico- 
Botanical  Society  of  London)  insignis ;  Orchideas.  From  South  America  to 
Kew  some  years  ago.  "  Preeminent  for  its  size,-  and  the  curious  structure 
of  the  parts  of  its  flower."  In  the  Botanical  Register  for  December,  Mr. 
Lindley  states  that  **  the  name  above  assigned  to  this  plant  cannot  be 
retained,  as  it  is  a  species  of  Ceratochilus,  a  genus  long  since  published  in 
Loddiges*s  Botanical  Cabinet.** 

JSTo.  XXXVI.  for  December,  contains 
2950  to  2955.  —  Ludovia*  latiiblia;  Arbidegs.  The  habit  of  this  plant, 
and  especially  of  its  foliage,  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  palms :  it  inha- 
bits Grenada,  whence  it  was  sent  to  Messrs,  Loddiges.  Whether  or  not  it 
is  hardy,  is  not  mentioned.  —  l/upmus  littoralis.  A  hardy  perennial,  flower- 
ing from  June  to  October,  and  propa^ted  by  cuttings,  divisions  of  the 
roots,  and  seeds.     Introduced  by  Mr.  Douglas  from  North-west  America. 

—  Pothos  microph^a  j  AroiAeai.  A  stove  perennial,  from  Brazil.  —  Pent- 
stemon pr6cera.     A  handsome  perennial  species,  from  18  in.  to  2fr.  high. 

—  Maxularia  squalcns ;  Orchidese. 

Edwards* s  Botanical  Register.  Continued  by  John  Lindley,  F.R,S.  L.S.  &c.. 
Professor  of  Botany  in  the  London  University,  In  8vo  Numbers,  monthly. 
4r.  coloured 

No.  VIILfor  October,  contains 
1269  to  1275.  —  Fuchsia  microph/lla;  Onagrariae.  A  small  densely 
leafy  shrub,  from  the  "  volcanic  mountain  Jocullo,  in  Mexico,  where  it  was 
found  growing  by  Messrs.  Humboldt  and  Bonpland  at  the  height  of  between 
3000  and  iWOn.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  has  been  recently  raised  in 
this  country  by  R.  Barclay,  Esq.,  of  Bury  Hill,  and  Mr.  Mackay  of  the 
Clapton  nursery.  As  a  ^den  plant,  this  is,  in  our  estimation,  by  far  the 
most  interesting  species  m  cultivation ;  destitute,  indeed,  of  the  glaring 
colour  and  nod£ng  flowers  of  F.  gracilis  and  coccinea,  but  possessing  a  rich 
deep  green  foliage;  among  which  the  little,  glowing,  ruby-coloured  flowers 
are  crowded  in  the  greatest  proflision.  Like  all  the  species  hitherto  known 
it  is  strictly  a  greenhouse  plant.  It  will  thrive  out  of  doors  in  a  warm 
summer,  but  it  cannot  bear  much  frost ;  and  must,  to  be  kept  in  health  and 
beauty,  be  nursed  in  the  winter  as  other  green-house  plants  are.   It  increases 

*  **  This  genus  was  named  Carlud6vica  by  Ruiz  and  Pavon,  in  honour  of 
Charles  XI.  of  Spain  and  his  queen  Louisa.  But  such  a  word  was  wholly 
inconsistent  with  the  rules  for  constituting  genera,  and  Persoon  changed  it 
to  Lud6via." 
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rapidly  by  cuttings,  and  will  soon  be  as  common  as  the  other  kinds."  — 
Pentstemon  specidsa  j  Scrophiilarlnese.  "  A  fine  perennial  species,  native 
of  the  banks  of  the  Spokan  river,  in  North-west  America,  whence  it  was 
sent  by  Mr.  Douglas  to  the  Horticultural  Society  in  1827.  It  flowered  in 
the  Cniswick  garden  firom  June  to  September.  In  consequence  of  the  great 
number  of  flowering  stems  and  flowers  which  this  plant  produces,  it  in- 
creases little  by  the  root;  so  that  its  propagation  will  depend  upon  the 
saving  its  seeds,  which  are  brought  forth  in  abundance.  It  is  quite  hardy, 
and  ^ows  in  conunon  garden  soil."  —  Acas'na  pinnatifida ;  **  Diandria,  Tri- 
dndna,  Tetrandria,  Pentandria,  &c. ;  Mono-di-g/nia."  [So  much  do  the 
stamens  sometimes  vary,  and  hence  sometimes  the  difficulties  of  the  Lin- 
nean  system.]  i^osacese  $  Sanguis6rbeas.  ^  A  half-tender  herbaceous 
plant,  native  of  Chile,  where  it  was  first  found  by  the  authors  of  the  Flora 
Peruviana^  by  whom  it  has  been  figured  and  described  in  their  great  work. 
The  introduction  of  it  to  the  gardens  of  this  country  is  due  to  the  Horti- 
cultural Society,  in  whose  collection  at  Chiswick  it  had  been  raised  from 
seeds  collected  in  Chile  by  Mr.  M'Rae.  It  is  increased  by  cuttings  of  its 
half-woody  leafy  stem,  or  by  division  of  the  roots,  or  by  seeds.  During  the 
summer  it  grows  well  in  the  oj>en  border,  but  it  will  not  live  there  in  the 
winter.  This  genus  offers  an  illustration  of  what  is  called  the  certainty 
and  precision  of  the  Linncan  sptem  of  botany,  which  is  highly  amusing. 
Perhaps  some  of  our  friends  at  Liverpool,  the  last  strone-hold  of  the  rem- 
nant of  the  followers  of  the  great  Swedish  naturalist,  will  inform  us  to  what 
Linnean  class  Acae^na  should  be  referred." — Therm6psis  (thermot,  a  lupine, 
and  opsis,  the  appearance ;  general  aspect)  fabacea  (Jabay  a  bean ;  general 
aspect) ;  Legummoss  §  Sophoreee,  A  perennial  herbaceous  plant,  remark- 
able for  the  neatness  of  its  trifoliate  or  quinate  leaves,  and  bright  yellow 
lupine-like  flowers.  Found  in  the  north-eastern  side  of  Asia,  by  the  Rus- 
sian collectors ;  and  in  dry  channels  of  mountain  torrents  in  the  valleys  of 
the  Blue  Mountains,  by  Mr.  Douglas.  —  Tabemsemontana  densiflora ;  ^po- 
cfnest,  A  stove  shrub,,  firom  India,  by  the  East  India  Company  to  the 
garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society.  —  Rtbes  tenuiflora ;  Grossulaceae.  A 
low  North  American  shrub,  oflen  confounded  with  i?t6e*  a^ireiun.  —  Lis- 
s^the  (Uuoij  smooth,  anthosy  a  flower ;  polished  surface  of  the  corolla) 
sapida.  A  handsome  green-house  shrub,  from  New  Holland  to  the  Clapton 
nursery.  In  the  Library  of  Entertcdnmg  Knowledge  it  is  called  the  Austra^ 
lian  cranberry.  The  fruit  is  a  succulent  drupe,  and  said  to  be  of  a  very 
delicate  peach-bloom  colour,  having  something  of  the  consistency  and  taste 
of  the  Siberian  crab. 

No,  IX, for  November,  contams 
1276  to  1283.  —  Canna  speciosa.  "  A  "stately  and  ornamental  species, 
firom  the  valley  of  Nepal,  flowering  and  ripening  its  fruit  there  almost  all  the 
year  round." — Pentstemon  Scouleri.  From  the  Kettle  Falls  of  the  Colom- 
bia by  Mr.  Doudas.  *'  In  its  native  country  it  is  half-shrubby,  and  would 
be  the  same  with  us  in  warm  situations :  it  ls,  however,  best  considered  as  a 
perennial.  It  is  very  hardy,  will  grow  in  any  soil,  and  propagates  abun- 
dantly either  by  seeds  or  cuttings.  It  blossoms  in  May  and  June,  and  is 
one  of  the  handsomest  border  flowers  of  that  season.  The  species  was 
named  by  Mr.  Douglas  in  honour  of  Dr.  Scouler,  the  companion  of  his 
voyxige  to  the  west  co&st  of  America ;  who  has,  we  understand,  been  recently 
appomted  to  the  chair  of  natural  history  in  the  university  of  Glasgow."  — 
Ribes  punctatum.  A  neat  shrub,  with  berries  about  the  size  of  those  of 
the  red  currant.  From  the  high  hills  of  Chile.  Rather  tender.  —  Ges- 
nerw  rutila  var.  atrosanguinea.  From  Rio  Janeiro,  from  Mr.  J.  M*Cul- 
loch,  gardener  to  the  Right  Honourable  Robert  Gordon,  by  whom  it  was 
presented  to  the  Horticultural  Society.  —  Pentstemon  pruinosa.  A  neat 
plant,  with  brilliant  flowers.  From  the  Colombia,  by  Mr.  Douglas.  "  It 
IS  perfectly  hardy,  and  perennial ;  but,  like  many  of  the  newly  mtroduced 
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8p0cie8  of  this  genus,  is  apt  to  exhaust  itself  so  much  in  flowoingy  as'to 
become  little  b^er  dian  a  biennial.    This  may,  howev^,  be  prevented,  bjr 
pinchfng  a  part  of  the  flowering  stems  of  each  plant  upon  their  first  appear- 
ance; a  practice  which  may  be  advantageously  adopted  with  regard  to  all 
{dants  having  similar  habits.     It  should  be  cultivated  in  a  shady  place  in 
some  li^t  soil,  in  which  it  will  flower  beautifully  during  all  June,  July,  and 
August,  ripening  seeds  in   tolerable  abundance."  — •  Ipom6psis  ^legans; 
Po&moniacese.     A  beautiful  biennial  or  perennial,  with  scarlet  fimnel- 
shapcd  flowers.    From  both  sides  of  the  continent  of  North  America,  by 
Mr.  Doi^as  to  the  Horticultural  Society.     ^  It  is,  unfortunately,  im- 
patient (ncultivation,  being  apt  to  die  off*,  without  i^parent  cause,  during 
Its  flowering.     Nativally,  it  is  perhaps  perennial ;  but  with  us,  owing  to  this 
cause,  it  does  not  survive  beyond  two  years.     The  best  method  of  culti- 
vating it  is  fbimd  to  be  in  cold  damp  sou,  under  a  wall.     It  will  not  live  in 
peat  or  light  soil."  —  Lophanthus  anis&tus ;   Labiates  §  Satureine€e,      A 
nandsome  hardy  perennial,  from  the  Missouri,  flowering  profusely  in  July, 
August,  and  September,  and  remarkable  for  the  strong  scent  of  anise  which 
it  yielcls  when  slightly  bruised.     Flowers,  blue  and  red.  —  iS^yrinchium 
odoratissimum ;  /ridese.    From  South  America  to  the  Clapton  nursery, 
where  it  is  perfectly  hardy.    *'  We  have  here  a  new  instance  of  what  is 
called  the  certmtUi/  and  precuion  of  the  Linncan  system  of  botany.     Sisy^ 
rinchium  appears  to  us  to  belong  to  Monadelphia  Tridndria,  and  it  is  so 
stationed  by  some  Linnean  botanists :  yet  others,  of  great  authority,  place 
it  in  Triandria  Monogynia.    We  will  not  pretend  to  decide  between  these 
conflicting  opinions ;  but  we  really  wonder  that  gentlemen  should  be  still 
found,  with  this  and  hundreds  of  similar  cases  staring  them  in  the  face,  to 
talk  gravely  of  the  peculiar  precision  and  certmiitj/  of  the  sexual  system. 
No  one  pretends  to  claim  this  character  of  peculiar  certainii/  and  precisiom 
for  the  natural  system ;  but  to  ascribe  it  exclusively  to  tne  Linnean  is 
notoriously  absurd ;  as  if  the  very  clever  artificial  contrivance  of  the  illuft 
trious  Swede,  the  utility  of  which  is,  however,  most  extravagantly  over 
rated,  were  exempt  from  the  imperfections  inherent  in  all  human  affior 
But  what  amuses  us  the  most  is,  that  while  Linnean  botanists  are  thi 
anxiously  endeavouring  to  maintain  the  ground  which  they  cannot  avc 
perceiving  is  rapidly  slipping  from  beneath  them,  they  are  slily  adopting  d 
yery  system  they  deprecate,  and  adopting  it  by  a  sort  of  patchwork  procf 
which  has  the  peculiar  advantage  of  being  particularly  useless.    (See  Spi 
gePs  Sytt,  Veg,  passim,  in  the  arrangement  of  genera.)    With  us,  so  c 
pletely  will  prejudice  blind  men's  perceptions,  one  of  the  most  intelli 
and  amiable  men  that  the  age  has  seen  has  announced  himself  a  defend 
the  Linnean  faith  in  a  splendid  work,  bearing  fur  its  name  the  some 
singular  title  of  *  Monandrian  Plants  of  the  Order  Scitttminecc  !  *  wh? 
written,  firom  beginning  to  end,  upon  the  principles  of  the  natural  systen 
no  other  country  than  Great  Britain  would  remarks  of  this  nature  be 
sary,  if  we  except  a  few  of  the  southern  kingdoms  of  Europe,  in 
science  does  not  particularly  flourish.    We  trust  they  will  soon  be 
fluous  among  ourselves." 

A^o.  X.for  December,  contains 
1284  to  1289.  — Fiichstfl  /hymifolia,  Lopezia  fh>Tnif6lia  of  WI 
**  A  half-hardy  shrub,  remarkable  for  its  sofl  entire  leaves  and  A 
flowers,  the  petals  of  which  are  not  rolled  together,  as  is  usuallj 
but  spread  open.    The  blossoms  are  at  first  pale-greenish  rose  a 
dually  changing  to  deep  red;  so  that  there  are  many  different  1 
the  plant  at  the  same  time.     It  propagates  very  readily  by  cot 
will  soon  become  a  common  plant.     It  flowers  continually  doi 
summer  months."  —  Pentst^mon  acuminata.    "  A  rival  of  the  I 
speci6sa,  inferior  to  it  in  stature,  but  exceeding  it  in  beauty  of  etf 
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neatness  of  appearance/'  From  the  sandy  plains  of  Colombia,  by  Mr* 
Douglas.  It  flowers  from  June  to  August.  "  This  is  by  far  the  most  diffi- 
cult to  cultivate  of  all  its  genus.  No  soil  has  yet  been  found  which  suits 
k.  It  flowers  abundantly,  but  will  not  produce  seed.  It  is  to  be  feared 
that  unless  we  have  a  fresh  supply  from  North-west  America,  the  species 
will  be  lost  to  our  gardens."  —  !f  entsteraon  gla6ca.  "  A  dwarf  species, 
thriving  in  common  soil,  flowering  in  profusion  in  August  and  September, 
and  propagated  by  division  of  the  roots  and  by  seeds.  It  grows  about  a 
fbot  hi^" — -Isopogon  formosus;  Protedcere,  "  A  green-house  shrub, 
remarkable  for  its  hard,  neat,  rigid,  divided  leaves,  and  heads  of  purple 
flowers.  Propagated  by  ripened  cuttings,  struck  under  a  bell-glass.  It 
blossoms  in  July.  This  plant,  the  most  beautiful  of  its  genus,  is  said  to  have 
been  introduced  so  long  since  as  the  year  1805,  to  the  Kew  garden.  As 
fitf,  however,  as  the  public  is  concerned,  the  date  of  its  introduction  may  be 
more  properly  fixed  m  1824,  when  it  was  raised  by  Mr.  Mackay,  from  seeds 
collected  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lucky  Bay  by  Mr.  Baxter,  on  his  first 
visit  to  the  west  coast  of  New  Holland.  It  is  right  that  in  all  questions 
about  the  period  at  which  plants  have  been  introduced,  this  distinction 
should  be  borne  in  mind,  and  that  the  world  should  be  aware  that  the  intro- 
duction of  a  plant  to  His  Majesty's  garden  at  Kew  is  a  very  different  aflfair 
jfrom  its  introduction  to  Great  Britain.  An  object  cannot  be  properly  said 
to  be  introduced  from  one  country  to  anotlier,  unless  it  is  afterwards  dis- 
seminated by  such  means  as  the  introducer  possesses ;  a  practice  which  is 
adopted  in  every  establishment  in  the  world,  save  in  that  one  which  ought 
to  set  an  example  to  all  others."  There  is  not  a  botanist  or  gardener  who 
has  a  spark  of  liberality  or  independence  of  mind  who  will  not  agree  with 
BIr.  Lindley  in  the  above  observation.  The  whole  system  and  management 
of  Kew  gardens,  as  we  have  often  stated,  have  long  been,  and  still  are  dis- 
graceful to  a  firee,  enlightened,  and  liberal  people.  —  «S^tachys  germdnica  var. 
pubescens.  —  Microstylis  (niikrosy  small,  sti//Uf  a  column  ;  small  size  of  the 
column)  ophiogiossoides  var.  mexicana;  Orchideae.  —  Dendrobium  secun- 
dum ;  Orchideae.  "  It  appears,  from  Dr.  Wallich's  drawings,  to  be  a  most 
lovdiy  species  in  its  native  places  of  growth,  forming  long  pendent  stems, 
which  throw  out  an  abundance  of  one-sided  racemes  of  purple  flowers,  5  or 
6  in.  long.  The  habit  of  this  and  many  other  dendrobiums  being  to  hang 
down  fi-om  the  trees  on  which  they  grow,  it  is  impossible  to  cultivate  them 
with  any  success,  unless  they  are  suspended  in  the  air  in  pots,  or  otherwise 
so  managed  that  they  can  shoot  freely  in  the  way  tliat  is  natural  to  them." 

Botanical  Cabinet,     By  Messrs.  Loddiges.     In  4to  and  8vo  Parts,  monthly. 
Large  paper,  5*. ;  small  paper,  and  partially  coloured,  2#.  6</. 

Part  CXLVIII,  for  August^  contmns 

1471  to  1480. —  riola 'sagitt^ta. —  Er\ca  australis.  —  Le6ntice  /halic- 
troldes.  —  Qrthrosdnthus  miutiflorus.  —  Camellia  japdnica.  Very  like  ane- 
moneflora  crassinervis.  —  nburnum  obovktum.  —  ^uph6rbuz  lophogona. 
From  the  Jardin  du  Roi,  where  it  was.  lately  raised  from  seeds  received 
fix>m  Madagascar. —  Z^^ucojum  pulchellum.  —  Grevlllea  rosmarinifolia.  Pri- 
mula decora. 

Part  CXLIX,/or  Septenibcr,  contmns 

1481  to  1490. — Aloe  humilis.  —  Cochlehria  ddnica.  —  5cflla  it41ica, — 
BUghia  s^pida ;  Sapindacese.  A  native  of  tropical  Africa,  brought  to  the 
West  Indies  in  1778,  by  Admiral  Bligh,  where  it  is  now  become  naturalised, 
and  the  fleshy  cover  of  the  seed  used  as  a  delicate  article  of  cookery.  The 
tree  in  Messrs.  Loddiges'  stove  is  20  ft.  high. —  Fiola  dentata.  —  Rtbes  alpi- 
Dum.  A  stout  bush,  4  or  5  fl.  high,  fi-om  the  mountainous  woods  of  tne 
north  of  Europe.  —  R,  sanguineura.  A  hardy  shrub,  from  the  Colombia 
river,  with  a  profusion  of  bcautifid  red  flowers  m  April. — Hovea  Celsi.  An 
elegant  plant  for  a  conservatory,  but  it  will  not  thnve  long  in  a  pot.  Scarce, 
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because  it  is  difficult  to  propagate. —  Dodecatheon  Me&dia  fldre  dlbo.-*- 
Di6sma  sphseroc^phala. 

Part  CL.for  October,  corUahu 
1491  to  1500.  —  jRhododendron  Chamaecistus.  '*  A  charming  productioa 
of  the  Great  Author  of  all  good,"  from  the  mountains  of  Camiola,  to  the 
Hackney  botanic  garden,  in  1786,  by  the  Baron  von  Zois.  *^  It  is  a  m<^ 
delicate  little  plant  seldom  exceeding  3  or  4  in.  in  height,  flowering  with  us  in 
May.  We  increase  it  by  cuttings.  The  soil  should  be  peat,  and  in  winter 
the  plants  may  be  kept  m  a  cold  frame,  or  under  a  hand-glass.  In  summer 
it  should  be  placed  in  a  shady  situation,  and  moderately  watered.  —  Pulmo- 
n^Uia  m611is.  A  hardy  perennial  from  Transylvania,  in  1816. —  Camellid 
euryoides.  A  slender  shrub,  with  pendulous  hairy  branches,  and  white 
flowers  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves  in  April,  not  very  conspicuous.  —  An- 
dr6meda  ^uxifolia.  A  most  elegant  little  shrub,  from  the  mountains  of 
the  Island  of  Bourbon,  by  Mr.  Barclay  of  Bury  ifill.  "  With  us  it  flowers 
from  April  to  July,  growmg  from  1  to  3  fr.  high ;  the  leaves  are  of  a  strong 
ever-green  texture,  and  the  flowers  exceedingly  beautiful.  It  is  preserved 
without  difficulty  in  the  green-house,  and  may  be  raised  from  seeds,  which 
are  perfected  in  this  country.  The  soil  should  be  sandy  peat. — Erica,  flex- 
u6sa. —  On6nis  rotundifolia.  —  Alstroem^rta  bicolor.  "  Raised  in  1826, 
among  some  of  the  A.  tricolor,  of  which  it  is  a  kind  of  variety."  —  Diosma 
rubra.  —  Potentilla  alpestris.  A  very  brilliant  and  showy  species,  from  the 
Alps  of  Switzerland.  —  (Xxalis  Deppet  (in  honour  of  Mr.  Deppe,  a  German 
naturalist  and  collector,  now  on  his  second  expedition  to  New  Spain).  In- 
troduced from  Mexico  by  Mr.  Barclay. 

Part  Chi.  for  November ,  contains 
1501  to  1510.  —  Hidcea  ferruglnea. —  Dillwynio  pungens.  An  elegant 
New  Holland  shrub,  introduced  m  1825,  by  Mr.  Mackay.  —  Aphyllinthes 
monspeliensis.  —  A'\oe  incurva.  —  ^rica  cinerea.  —  JPris  taurica.  Raised  in 
1826,  from  seeds  received  from  Dr.  Fischer  of  Petersburg.  The  plant  grows 
only  a  few  inches  high,  and  produces  yellow  flowers  in  May.  —  FothergUk 
Garden/.  —  Kalmia  glaiica.  —  Perso6nifl  latifblia.  A  New  Holland  slmib^ 
3  h.  high,  with  small  yellow  flowers  in  June  and  July. — iSaxlfraga  decipiens. 

Part  CLII,for  December,  contains 
151 1  to  1520.  —  Schelhammera  multiflora ;  Polygonkteae  (?).     An  hei 
baceous  plant,  from  New  Holland,  2  fl.  high,  with  pendulous  shoots  an 
delicate  pleasing  pale  red  and  white  flowers.    '*  It  increases  itself  by  sucke 
from  the  root,  which  are  freely  produced,  and  should  be  potted  in  loam  ar 
peat  earth,  and  preserved  in  the  green-house  during  the  winter  months/' 
Cotonedster  frfgida.     From  the  northern  regions  of  Nepal,  by  Dr.  Walli 
"  It  forms  a  handsome  small  bushy  tree,  growing  very  freely,  and  is  perfec 
hardy,  flowering  with  us  in  May  and  June.     One  specimen,  planted  tl 
years  since,  is  already  nearly  10  fl.  high.   It  seems  to  thrive  in  any  toler 
good  soil,  and  has  been  increased  by  budding  on  the  whitethorn  stock 
Tradesdintra  elata.  —  Ferb^na  Melindres  Bot.  Reg.  (rhamsedrioidcs  S% 
— -  iSfempervlvum  csespitosum.  —  Cerbera  dich6toma.     A  tree  from  1 
with  fine,  smooth,  green,  obovate  leaves,  and  beautiful  white  flowers, 
highly  ornamental  to  the  stove,  may  be  increased  by  layers.  —  iSkxifra 
nudkta.  —  AzMea  viscosa  rub^cens.  — J5Jrica  capitata.  —  Fothergilki  j 

* 

The  British  Flower-Garden,  By  Robert  Sweet,  F.L.S.&c.  In  8vo  Nr 

monthly,  3f . 

No,  V.for  October,  contains 
17  to  20.  —  Cobur«a  ("  We  have  named  the  present  handaoa 
in  compliment  to  His  Royal  Highness  Leopold,  Pnnce  of  Saxe  Cofe 
is  much  attached  to  botanical  science,  and  the  bulbous-rooted  plMM 
ticular,  in  whose  collection  at  Claremont,  several  rare  ones  have  tkf 
the  first  time  in  this  country.")  incamkta;  Amaryllirfwr,  trflie  t 
tifdrmes  Herbert,    A  grand  and  very  distinct  genus ;  the  drawiiy 
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&  bulb  in  full  flower  in  Mr.  Knight's  exotic  nursery.  King's  Hoad,  Chelsea, 
who  recdved  it  from  Quito  in  Peru  two  years  ago.  "  It  was  first  discovered 
by  the  noted  travellers,  Humboldt  and  &)npiand,  who  found  it  growing  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  Machangara,  near  Quito,  at  the  altitude  of  8910  fr. 
above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  so  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  it  will  prove 
sufficiently  hardy  to  endure  our  winters,  if  planted  about  6  in.  deep  in  a  warm 
border  in  a  sheltered  situation ;  a  rich  loamy  soil,  that  is  very  sandy,  will  be 
most  proper  for  it,  and  it  would  be  the  safest  plan  to  cover  it  a  little  in  winter, 
till  such  time  as  it  has  had  a  fair  trial,  as  we  suspect  it  is  at  present  very  rare, 
not  having  heard  of  it  in  any  other  collection ;  but  when  the  bulbs  get  well 
establish^  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  they  will  ripen  seed  freely,  as  we  per^ 
cetved  there  were  a  great  quantity  of  immature  seeds,  in  a  withered  capsule, 
that  did  not  come  to  perfection ;  the  seeds  appeared  to  have  a  membraneous 
winged  margin,  in  the  youn^  state  that  we  examined  them."  —  i4scl^piar 
pulchra ;  ilsclepi^</e><F  ^sclepietF.  A  hardy  herbaceous  perennial,  with  asurk 
purple  and  red  flowers,  from  North  America.  It  makes  a  handsome  stately 
plant,  **  attaining  to  the  height  of  3  or  4  ft.  in  the  common  garden  soil,  and 
considerably  more  if  planted  in  peat,  continuing  to  produce  an  abundance  of 
its  curious  purple  flowers  from  July  to  the  middle  of  September.  The  flowers 
of  several  species  of  this  natural  order  have  the  singular  faculty  of  catching 
flies,  which  are  attracted  to  the  flowers  for  the  sake  of  the  honey,  which  is 
produced  in  most  of  them  in  great  abundance ;  and  we  have  sometimes  ob- 
served a  few  entrapped  in  the  flowers  of  the  present  species,  but  not  so  oflen 
as  in  some  others. '  It  is  readily  increased  by  dividing  at  the  root,  or  by 
seeds ;  the  latter  are  produced  in  pods,  embedded  in  cotton,  as  are  those  of 
the  whole  genus."  —  tZnothera  Lindleyana ;  Onagrariae.  "  One  of  the 
most  beautiml  species."  —  Cyclobothra  (ki/kios,  a  circle ;  bothros,  a  well  or 
pit ;  circular  pit  in  each  leaflet  of  the  flower  of  the  other  species)  purpurea ; 
TuUpdccae.  A  bulb  with  a  nodding  flower,  and  branched  stem  2  fl.  high, 
bearmg  bulbs  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  Imported  from  Mexico,  by  Mr. 
Tate  of  the  Sloane  Street  nursery'.  Handsome.  "  Like  the  other  species 
it  thrives  best  in  a  light  sandy  soil,  and  will  succeed  well  in  a  warm  border, 
planted  from  4  to  6  in.  deep,  according  to  the  size  of  the  bulb.  These  may  be 
taken  up  in  autumn,  after  flowering,  and  kept  dry,  and  out  of  the  reach  of 
frost  till  the  following  spring,  to  be  planted  a^ain  the  latter  end  of  March  or 
beginning  of  April,  or  before,  if  they  are  inchned  to  shoot ;  or,  if  left  in  the 
ground  2l  Uie  winter,  they  will  require  a  little  covering  to  secure  them  from 
too  much  moisture,  or  very  severe  frost." 

No,  VI,  for  Kovember,  contains 

21  to  24.  —  Uvularia  puberula ;  ilfelanth^cese.  "Rare  and  pretty." 
From  Carolina  to  Bury  Hill  garden.  —  Georgi»a  Cervant^it.  Readily  dis- 
tinguished from  all  the  other  species  of  the  genus  by  its  "  numerous  slender 
branches,  which  are  nearly  solid :  the  spathulate  seeds  will  also  distinguish 
it  at  once  from  G.  croc^ta,  as  well  as  the  hollow  fistulous  stem  of  that  spe- 
cies. According  to  Lagasca,  the  G.  coccinea  and  G.  rosea  of  Cavanilles  arc 
also  very  distinct  species ;  the  G.  rosea  is  readily  distinguished  from  G.  varia- 
bilis, to  which  it  is  nearly  related  by  its  bipinnate  leaves.  We  have  seen  a  few 
plants  of  it  this  season,  and  some  of  them  producing  double  flowers ;  we 
nave  also  seen,  at  Mr.  Russell's  nursery  at  Battersea,  a  beautifiil  double 
variety  of  the  present  species.  This  species  requires  precisely  the  same  sort 
of  treatment  as  the  more  common  sorts :  to  be  taken  up,  and  kept  dry  and 
out  of  the  reach  of  frost  all  the  winter ;  and  to  be  planted  a^n  as  soon  as 
the  weather  permits  in  spring,  when  it  may  be  increased  by  dividing  in  seve- 
ral parts,  or  it  may  be  raised  from  seeds,  which  ripen  in  abundance.  —  Di&n- 
thus  BalblsR.  A  beautiful  dark  red  pink,  from  Genoa. —  Asdepias  dec 6m- 
bens.     A  handsome  and  scarce  species,  nearly  related  to  A,  tuberosa. 

No,  VII,  for  December,  contains 

25  to  28.— FuchsfVi  ^hymifoUa,— 'N<5ca?  (D.  Nocca,  an  Ital.  bot.)  rigiila; 
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Compdsitse.  A  half-hardy  perennialy  from  Mexico,  very  fragrant  nrfien  in' 
flower ;  attaining  the  height  of  10  ft.  in  common  garden  soil,  by  the  side  of  a 
wall,  and  readily  propagated  by  cuttings  planted  under  a  hand-oass  in  spring. 
— DUinthus pub&cens.  ''Interesting, beautiful,  and  superb."  From  Smyrna, 
to  the  Epsom  nursery.  —  (Xrobus  variegktus*    A  handsome  perennial. 

QertifddctKe.  By  Robert  Sweet,  F.L.S.  &c.   In  8vo  Numbers,  monthly.  5t. 

Not.  XVI,  to  XVIII,  for  October^  November,  and  December,  contain 
61  to  72.  —  Pelargonium  per&mplum. — P.  bipinnatlfidum.  A  seedling,  by 
Mr.  Chandler ;  singularly  handsome,  and  supposed  to  be  a  hybrid  between  P. 
quinquev61nerum  and  P.  trfste.  —  P.  T>armeydnttm.  Raised  by  Mr.  Samuel 
Andrews,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Darnlev,  Sandgate,  Kent.  —  P.  anacdmp- 
ton  {anakamptoty  recurved),  Recurved-calyxed  Stork's-bill.  A  hybrid,  from 
Russell's  Enham  nursery,  Battersea.  —  P.  insciilptum,  nutans,  prsclkrum, 
and  nod^um.  —  P.  succulentum,  compdctiun,  commf xtum,  and  Littleanvm 
(from  Mr.  Little's  collection  in  the  King's  Road,  Chelsea). 

Cutine<B,    By  Robert  Sweet,  F.L.S.  &c.     In  8vo  Numbers,  every  alternate 

Month.    3«. 

Ko,  XXV I.  for  September,  contains 
101  to  104.—  Heli&nthemum  Mill^'.  —  H.  /hymif61ium.    A  very  pretty 
little  dwarf  plant,  with  jrellow  flowers.  —  H.  macr^nthon.     A  strong-grow- 
ing, very  handsome,  white-flowered  species.  •—  H.  m.  var.  multiplex.    Same 
species,  with  double  flowers ;  very  handsome. 

No,  XXV I  I,  for  November,  contains 
105  to  108.  —  Heli^nthemum  tauricum.  From  the  nursery  of  Messrs. 
Whitley,  Brames,  and  Milne.  —  H.  mutiibile  var.  rosea.  From  the  Clapton 
nursery.  —  H.  cheirantholdes.  A  handsome,  bushy,  upright,  branching  shrub, 
from  the  Bristol  nursery.  —  H.  elHpticum.  A  pretty  little  species,  from 
Barbary,  raised  from  seeds  in  the  Chelsea  botanic  garden. 

TTte  Botanic  Garden.     Bv  B.  Maund,  F.L.S.  &c.     In  small  4to  Numbers, 
monthly.     Large  paper.  Is,  Gd, ;  small  paper.  Is, 

Nos,  LVIIIJ'to  LX,for  October,  November,  and  December,  contain 
229  to  240.  —  Cyclamen  comn.     "  Very  few  admirers  of  the  C^clamer 
endeavour  to  increase  any  of  them  by  seed ;  which  must  be  regretted,  botl 
on  account  of  the  almost  certain  success  which  would  attend  their  attempt! 
and  also  from  their  comparative  scarcity  being  hereby  perpetuated.     Man 
have  probably  been  deterred  from  the  practice,  b^'  an  erroneous  statemen 
which  has  bcKcn  copied  fiTbm  book  to  book,  assertmg  that  seedlings  are  fr 
years  before  they  flower.     With  proper  management,  they  flower  at  t^ 
years  old,  and  recjuire  no  uncommon  attention.'    (See  Gard,  Mag,,  Vol 
p.  386.)  —  AubrietME  purpurea.  A  desirable  perennial,  3  in.  high,  with  p 
flowers  in  May.  —  Primula  villosa  flore  dlbo.  —  Silene  aca(ilis.  —  Tfnci 
bkcea.  —  On6sma  tauricum.  Handsome  and  uncommon.  —  Helonias  bu 
—  Magnolia  conspicua.  —  5ida  malvaeflora.  —  -4'ster   ten^Uus.  —  A' 
mont^a.     A  tonic  and  antiseptic.  —  Andrdmeda  mari^na. 

Roscoe,  Mrs.  Edward,  of  Toxteth  Park,  near  Liverpool :  Floral  IQi 
tions  of  the  Seasons,  consisting  of  Representations  drawn  from  1^ 
of  some  of  the  most  beautiful,  hardy,  and  rare  Herbaceous  Plant' 
vated  in  the  Flower-Garden,  carefully  arranged  according  to  their 
of  Flowering ;  with  Botanical  Descriptions,  Directions  for  Cult 
London.     In  7  Royal  4to  Numbers,  each  with  8  Plates,  and  9 
Pages  of  Letter-press.     9*. 

This  work  is  dedicated  to  William  Roscoe,  Esq.,  by  his  ^  aA 
daughter,"  as  a  mark  of  respect  and  a£fection,  but  more  pardculai^ 
tude,  for  the  warm  attachment  which  has  contributed  so  much  to  tfat 
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aTherliTe.  The  ol^ect  of  the  wotR  is  to  place  botanical  subjects  io  tin  attrac- 
tive tatm,  and  to  attach  to  them  useful  and  acccurate  informatioD.  The  first 
MuDlber  contains  illustrations  of  spring,  by  figures  of  CVocub,  Hcpitica, 
jbUIa,  A^arclssus,  Erjtbronium,  Adoiiij,  Primula,  and  Sanguiuaiia ;  tne  let- 
ter-press containing  lists  of  other  sprmg-flowering  species  of  the  some  gcn^^ 
Number  11.  illuBirates  aiiinmer  by  Paxiaia,  iTildjt,  Jnemone,  Pulmonaria, 
Camp^ula.  CEaolhira,  C\ktkia,  and  Potentlllo,  with  lists  of  other  summer- 
flowering  species.  Number  XIL  represents  autumn  b;  Eschschdltzia,  Cata- 
nincbe,  Ck)redpsis,  Oeorgino,  Rudb^dua,  Scabiosa,  Lob  Uui,  and  J'ster,  with 
lists  as  before.  TTiese  are  all  the  Numbers  that  are  published.  The  figures 
we  beautifiilly  drawn,  and  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  not  badly  coloured; 
though  we  must  say,  that,  considering  the  size  of  the  figures,  we  cxpecleA 
unnething  better.  The  artist  ought  t^e  a  hint  fi^m  the  Botanic  Garden, 
the  Bolaraad  Rfgitler,  and  Horticuitaral  Thtmaclhtu,  comparing  those 
plants  ^ured  in  the  three  works ;  for  example,  CVocub  with  the  group  in  the 
TVofu,  Horl.  Soc.  (Gard.  Mag.,  Vol.  V.  p.  516.),  Ci&riJa  pulchella  with  that 
plant  in  the  Bolanic  Garden,  and  Eschscholtzia  with  that  of  the  Bolardc  Re- 
guter.  The  letter-press  is  eve^  thing  that  such  a  work  requires ;  and  it 
girea  us  pleasure  to  know  that  the  work  has  a  good  sale. 
Tit  FloriMt't  Guide  and  CaltiDalor't  Directonf,  &c.  By  Bobert  Sweet, 
F.L.S.  &c.  In  8vo  Numbers,  monthly.  3i.  coloured ;  2i.  pliun. 
JVb.  XXVIII.for  October,  contmni 
109  to  113.  —  Titian  Tulip.  —  Painted  I*dy  Anemone-flowered  Oeorgina, 
(_fig-  18.)  The  present  handsome  Tar  ety  belongs  to  a  new  tnbe  known 
by    the    name     of    Anemone  flowered  , 

amongst  cultivators   the  flowers  havmg  \    ^        ^A 

their  centre  composed  of  narrow  radjatcd  A  /     - 

florets,  like  the  s     ■■ 
of  the  double 


their  centre  composed  of  narrow  raujatctl  .;*  f     f*  J.T.%, 

florets,  like  the  small  petals m  the    entre  ^i     ';  £    U-^  ^^j 


they  must  have  Grat  ongmated  bj  the 
coomion  double  beuig  mi\ed  u  th  one 
known  by  the  name  of  astrantiseflora, 
wiiich  would  doubtless  produce  the  pro- 
its  great  dtssutulanty  to  the  common 
double  type,  will  make  a  veiy  pleas  ng 
variety,  and  will  doubtless  be  m  general 
coltfration  grown  amongst  the  other 
double  sorts  we  see  m  some  of  the  ane- 
ties  a  tendency  to  produce  large  raj  s  ui 
termlxed  w  th  the  snialler  ones  some  so 
much  so,  that  the}  would  scarceh  be  re- 
cc^nised  as  belonging  to  the  tnbe  They  require  preasel}  tl  c  same  sort  of 
treatment  as  the  other  double  sorts ;  to  be  brought  forwanl  a  little  m  pots  in 
a  frame,  or  in  the  hot-house  or  greenhouse,  if  convenient,  and  to  be  planted 
in  the  open  ground  as  soon  as  possible,  when  there  is  no  more  luiprehension 
4^  frost  tor  the  season;  if  planted  in  the  open  ground  at  once,  wiuiout  being 
brought  forward  at  alt  by  artificial  heat,  they  will  be  much  hardier,  and  may 
be  planted  out  earlier,  as  the  slight  fi-osts  will  not  injure  them.  We  have 
eeai  them  succeed  quite  well  when  planted  out  the  latter  end  of  March,  or 
bcftnniag  of  April,  and  have  even  known  them  stand  the  whole  winter  in 
the  open  ground  without  protection,  but  the  winter  was  that  season  very 
mild ;  to  that  it  is  safest  to  take  up  the  roots,  and  to  keep  them  dry  and  out 
of  the  reach  of  frost  till  the  following  "pnng,  when  the}'  may  be  mcreascd 
tw  dividing  the  roots ;  but  a  part  of  the  crown  must  be  left  to  each  root,  or 
tney  will  not  produce  a  shoot.  New  varietieB  may  be  raised  from  seed  to 
ID  stdlcBB  extent,  and  supmor  ones  may  be  obuined  by  taking  pains  in 
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nnxinff  the  colours  by  fertilba&in  when  in  flower.  We  obserred,  tt  lb. 
Rtmdl'a  nursery,  at  Ballersea,  a  handsoine  double  nriety  of  6.  Cervutiair, 
of  k  pretty  orange-colour,  and  not  unlike  a  double  ranunculus ;  it  is  the 
fint  double  variety  of  that  Bpecies  that  we  have  yet  seen.  Mr.  J.  Lee,  at 
Haauneramith,  possesses  a  fine  collection  of  this 
handsome  tribe,  having  purchased  the  whole  of  the 
stock  from  Mr.  Drummond,  who  first  raised  then." 
—  Nonpardl  Ranunculus.  **  IHfierent  cultivators 
(j%.  19-)  I'f'y  *'^T  considerably  in  the  time  of 
planting  thar  ranunculus  roots,  some  putting  them 
m  the  ground  the  latter  end  of  this  month,  or  the 
beginning  of  November,  and  others  not  planting  any  ^ 
until  February  or  March ;  and  we  believe  if  aU  the 
broad-Jeaved  variedes  were  planted  in  autumn,  and 
the  narrow  multifid-lcaved  varieties  in  spring,  they 
would  both  succeed  better  than  by  planting  them 
altogether,  and  at  the  same  time ;  as  the  narrow- 
leaved  sorts,  without  doubt  originally  a  distinct 
species,  are  natives  of  a  warmer  climate  than  the 
broad^eaved  sorts." 

No.  XXIX.  for  NoWTiAa;  contahu 
113  to  116.  —  Young's  Marquess  of  Winchester  I^nk.  A  very  hand- 
soroe  new  variety,  sold  by  Mr.  Hogg  of  Paddincton  Green  at  5$.  a  plant, 
and  "  well  deserving  a  place  in  every  collection  oT  pinks,  from  its  large  siie, 
handsome  form,  and  bniliancy  of  colours."  —  Bijou  de  Clermont  Carnation. 
A  very  handsome  scarlet  bizard,  now  selling  by  Mr.  Hogg  at  a  guinea  a 
plant.  —  Dark  crimson  globe-flowered  Georgina.  A  pretty  variety  belonging 
to  a  distinct  tribe,  with  globular-headed  flowers.  This  tribe  was  raised  ahout 
the  same  time  as  that  with  anemone  flowers,  and  both  are  very  ornamental, 
and  form  an  agreeable  variety  with  the  common  forms  of  georgina.  —  Rose 
Camusa  de  Craix  Tulip.  From  the  choice  collection  of  Mr,  Pile,  Cambridge 
Road,  Mile  End ;  scllmg  price  four  guineas  a  bulb. 

yh.  XXX.  for  DecrmbfT,  contmni 
117  to  ISO.  —  Aurora  Georgma,  a  variety  of  O.  Cervant^';  "thefirst 
double  variety  that  we  have  ever  seen  of  that  species,  which  makes  it  tbe 
more  desirable."  From  Russell's  Battersea  nursery.  —  P^e's  Lord  Hill 
Auricula.  From  the  select  collection  of  J.  P.  Btimard,  Esq,,  of  Formosa  Cot- 
tage, Holloway,  where  the  different  varieties  of  auricula  are  flowered  in  ibe 
greatest  perfection." — Lancashire  Hero  Tulip. — Maria  Lotusa  Ranunculus 

Medical  Solany,  &c.     By  John  Stephenson,  M.D.,  and  James  Morss 

Churchill,  Esq.,  Surgeon.     In  Svo  Numbers,  monthly,  3>.6^. 

No.  XXXIV.Jbr  October,  contahu 

133  to  136.  — Bilmexi/ydrolipathum.   By&r  the  largest  of  our  do 

The  roots  strike  a  black  colour  with  sulphate  of  iron,  and  give  out  tbr' 
tringent  principle  both  to  wat«  and  rectified  spirit.     Seldom  used  in 
cine ;  but  a  decoction  of  S.  Pati^ntia  oper^es  as  a  cathartic,  and 
same  time  improves  the  tone  of  the  stomach.  —  R.  Acetosa.   The  aci 
the  leaves  is  owing  to  the  presence  of  superoxalatc  of  potash,  which 
extracteu  from  them,  end  purified  by  crystallisation.     The  juice  tb' 
water  a  refiigerBnt  drink  in  fevers.    Por  culinary  purposes  toe  Fro 
(S.  scutiitus^  is  generally  preTerred ;  but  the  Parisians  consider  S 
Flore  Fran.,  as  the  most  delicate  of  the  species.  —  Glycyrrhlza  ^ 
roots  of  the  wild  Jamaica  liquorice  ( A'brus  precatorius), "  a  beautdi 
Bhnib,  resemble  so  much  the  true  liquorice  in  lutpearance  and  qi 
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small  quantities,  and  the  roots  sold  to  the  brewers  and  druggists  at  from 
2/.  to  3/.  per  cwt.  It  is  propagated  by  cuttings  of  the  small  roots,  planted  in 
light  sandy  soil,  trenched  three  spits  deep,  in  rows  3  ft.  asunder,  and  the  plants 
18  in.  apart  in  the  row.  A  crop  of  omons,  radishes,  &c.,  may  be  taken  the 
first  year,  but  nothing  of  this  kind  during  the  second  and  third  summers.  At 
the  end  of  the  third  sununer  the  roots  are  taken  up,  trimmed  of  the  side 
shoots,  which  are  reserved  for  cuttings,  moderately  dried,  and  tied  in  bun- 
dles for  sale.  The  extract  is  obtained  by  maceration  in  boiling  water,  then 
boiling,  straining,  and  evaporating.  It  is  prepared  on  a  large  scale  abroad, 
and  imported  chiefly  from  Spain.  The  powder  of  liquorice  sold  in  the  shops 
b  often  mixed  with  flour.  **  Unlike  other  sweets,  liquorice  has  had  the 
reputation,  from  time  immemorial,  of  allaying  thirst,  which  property  is  attri- 
buted by  Cullen  to  an  acid  and  bitter  matter,  which  follows  the  extraction 
of  the  sweetness  by  cheMong.  Under  the  form  of  extract  it  is  in  common 
use  as  a  demulcent,  in  coughs  and  hoarsenesses ;  and  is  sometimes  taken  to 
relieve  acidity  of  the  stomach.  It  is  also  employed  to  cover  the  unpleasant 
taste  o£  several  bitter  and  nauseous  drugs,  particularly  aloes  and  Peruvian 
bark."  —  iliieurrubium  vulgare ;  Common  Horehound.  The  active  principles 
of  this  plant  appear  to  be  a  bitter,  extractive,  volatile  oil,  and  gallic  acid.  It 
is  a  popular  remedy  with  the  poor,  is  tonic,  producing  an  increased  flow  of 
urine,  and  in  considerable  doses  gently  aperient.  '*  The  nostrum,  sold  as 
Baltam  of  Horehound,  consists,  according  to  Paris,  of  inftision  of  horehound 
and  liquorice  root,  with  double  the  proportion  of  proof  spirit  or  brandy ;  to 
which  is  added  opium,  camphor,  benzom,  squills,  oil  of  aniseed,  and  honey. 
A  remedy  for  consumption,  forsooth ! ! "  —  Ferktrum  &lbum ;  White^otoered 
Veratnim,  or  White  Hellebore,  A  native  of  the  mountainous  districts  in 
most  of  Europe  from  Norway  to  Greece,  but  not  in  Great  Britain.  In  the 
Alpine  pastures  of  Switzerland,  this  stately  plant,  accompanied  by  the  Gen- 
6dna  lutea,  makes  a  magnificent  appearance.  The  root,  which  is  the  part 
used  in  m^cine,  is  tuberose  and  ramose,  with  a  disagreeable  odour,  and 
an  acrid,  nauseous,  and  bitter  taste,  **  excoriating  the  mouth  and  fauces ; 
while  the  powder,  i£  applied  to  wounds,  produces  effects  on  the  animal  eco- 
nomy of  a  highly  deleterious  nature,  the  whole  plant  being  in  fact  poi- 
sonous. If  apphed  to  the  membrane  lining  the  nose,  it  proves  a  violent 
sternutatory.  In  the  chemical  analysis  of  the  root,  a  poisonous  prin- 
ciple can  be  ^separated,  and  is  known  under  the  name  of  Veratrine.  The 
same  principle  is  dbcovered  in  every  species  of  the  genus,  and  also  in  the 
bulb  of  CVSlchicum  autumn^le.  Taken  m  any  form,  the  Terktrum,  or  White 
Helldx>re,  is  a  violent  poison.  In  medicine  it  is  applied  in  cases  where  it  is 
necessary  to  excite  quickly  a  strong  action  of  the  bowels.  "  When  given 
with  this  intention,  it  has  answered  very  well  in  the  case  of  old  people,  when 
an  enormous  accumulation  of  feces  existed  in  the  larger  intestines."  It  is 
employed,  conjoined  with  opium,  in  gout,  and  was  at  one  period  considered 
the  active  ingredient  of  the  Eau  MSdicirtale. 

No.  XXXV.  for  November,  contains 
137  to  140.  —  ^n^thum  grav^olens.  "  Like  the  anise  and  caraway,  the 
seeds  of  dill  are  carminative  and  stomachic;"  as  are  also  the  seeds  of 
fennel  and  angelica. — Cucumis  Coloc/nthis,  theColocynth  or  Bitter  Cucum- 
ber. This  trauing  annual  is  abundant  m  Turkey,  and  is  *'  supposed  by  many  to 
be  the  plant  described  in  the  subjoined  passage  of  holy  writ : — *  And  one  went 
out  into  the  field  to  gather  herbs,  and  found  a  wild  vine,  and  gathered  thereof 
wild  gourds  his  lap  full,  and  came  and  shred  them  into  the  pot  of  pottage :  for 
he  knew  them  not.  So  they  poured  out  for  the  men  to  eat  And  it  came 
to  pass,  as  they  were  eating  pottage,  that  they  cried  out,  and  said,  O  thou 
man  of  God  [herbalist  ?],  there  is  death  in  the  pot.  And  they  could  not 
eat  thereof.' "  Given  in  over-doses,  it  acts  as  a  drastic  purgative,  to  -such 
an  extent  as  to  bring  on  delirium ;  which,  after  a  time,  goes  off  by  drinking 
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milk.  "  No  cathartic  is  more  highly  prized,  nor  oftener  used."  —  Sk 
Russellfa72a.  The  bark  of  this  species,  and  of  S,  &lha  and  others,  contai 
tannin,  and,  it  is  said,  has  been  found  useful  as  a  substitute  for  cinchoi 
The  S,  RusselltaTi^,  or  Bedford  Willow,  is  the  most  profitable  for  cultivad 
of  any  species  of  the  genus,  not  only  on  account  of  its  timber,  but  also  i 
its  bark,  its  rapid  growth,  and  its  handsome  aspect.  The  Huntingtc 
Dishley,  and  some  other  species,  come  very  near  it.  —  Dtis  vinifera. 

No,  XXXVI,  for  December,  contains 
141  to  144. — ^.Jimiperus  commi^nis.    ''  The  leaves  of  the  juniper  i 
balsamic  and  agreeable ;  to  the  taste  resinous,  and  somewhat  bitter.     T 
berries  have  a  verv  agreeable  odour,  are  soft,  warm,  and  bitterish.     Th 
contain  sugar,  mucilage,  a  small  quantity  of  light  essential  oil,  of  a  white 
yellow  colour,  possessing  the  flavour  of  the  juniper,  and  a  strong  smc 
A  writer  in  the  Jour.  P/tarm.,  1827,  p.  215.,  asserts  that  the  berries  conta 
an  essential  oil  before  their  maturity,  turpentine  when  ripe,  and  a  resin  wh 
dry  on  the  tree.    Most  of  those  which  are  used  in  this  country  are  broug 
fh)m  Holland  and  Italy;   and  they  should  be  chosen  fresh,  not  mu 
shrivelled,  and  free  from  moiddiness.     The  Italian  are  said  to  be  the  be 
gum  sandarach,  or  vcmix,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  is  an  exudation  fine 
the  J.  commikiiis,  growing  in  warm  climates ;  though  that  which  is  general 
met  with  in  commerce  is  the  produce  of  the  Zhuja  articulata,  or  Joint 
Arbor-vita;.     It  is  commonly  used  as  pounce.     Medically,  juniper  berri 
are  carminative  and  diuretic ;  and  given  in  the  form  of  infusion,  combin 
with  other  medicines  of  the  same  properties,  will  often  be  found  to  i 
freely  on  the  kidneys.     This  virtue  of  the  berries  depends  on  their  esseoti 
oil ;  and  as  the  tops  of  the  plant  also  contain  it,  they  are  sometimes  uai 
The  wood  is  considered  to  be  sudorific,  and  has  been  occasionally  subs 
tuted  for  guaiacum  and  sassafras.     Linnsus  states  in  his  Fidra  Lappom 
that  a  decoction  of  juniper  berries,  when  fermented,  is  used  in  Sweden 
common  drink  ;  but  the  assertion  of  some  writers,  that  it  is  substituted 
tea  and  coffee,  he  contradicts."  —  Junfperus  iStibina.     The  leaves  and  t 
"  give  out  a  great  part  of  their  active  matter  to  wat«*y  liquors,  and 
whole  to  rectified  spirit ;  tinging  the  former  of  a  brownish,  and  the  lattc 
a  dark  green,  colour.     Distilled  with  water,  they  yield  a  large  (juandf 
essential  oil,  on  which  the  activity  of  the  plant  depends.     Sa>dn  is  a  po 
ful  stimulant,  and  was  once  much  employed  as  an  emmenagogue.    A  sf 
decoction  of  the  powder  has  often  been  given  in  large  doses,  with  a 
to  procure  alx)rtion ;  but  if  it  be  capable  of  producing  such  an  effect, ' 
is  very  doubtful,  it  is  when  it  acts  as  a  hydragogue  purgative." — JSiipl 
officinhrum.     A  prickly  lactescent  shrub,  from  Africa.     The  eupho 
of  the  shops  is  obtained  by  making  slight  incisions  in  the  plant,  from 
exudes  a  milk-like  juice,  that  concretes  into  oblong  or  roundish  teara 
substance  excites  an  extrcmelv  violent  local  action:  solid,  or  as  i 
proves  highly  acrimonious,  infiaining  and  ulcerating ;  as  powder,  if 
most  violent  errhine  that  we  possess.    When  a  minute  portion  i 
with  powdered  starch,  and  taken  as  snuff,  it  has,  like  the  powder  of 
europse^uiu,  been  found  useful  in  various  affections  of  tne  heeuL 
the  other  species  of  £uph6rbia  possess  similar  profKirties.     The 
E,  Lath>Tus,  or  Caper  8pui^  have  lately  been  proposed  as  a  subt 
the  root  cacuanha,  and  the  oil  expressed  from  tiiem  as  a  sulr 
CVoton  TigVmm,     E,  IpecaciUinlia  is  both  emetic  and  carthardc. 
Ikta  possesses  double   the   strength   of  jalap.     E,  helioscdpi 
Spurge,  or  Wart-wort,  is  used  in  many  parts  as  a  stimulatii^ 
for  destroying  warts  and  other  excrescences.     Two  drachmt 
pressed  jmce  of  this  species  killed  a  kitten  in  half  an  hour.- 
marftimum.    "  Er^ngo  root  has  a  sweet  agreeable  taste  and  f 
and  it  gives  out  its  properties  to  water.     This  root  was  for 
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to  be  possessed  of  many  virtues.  Boerhaave  reckons  it  as  the  first  of 
aperient  diuretic  roots,  and  it  has  been  recommended  in  gonorrhoea  and 
visceral  obstructions,  particularly  of  the  gall-bladder  and  liver.  Menstrual 
soppressions  are  reported  to  be  removed  by  it,  and  cniartan  agues  are  like- 
wise stated  to  have  yielded  to  it.  To  crown  its  other  virtues,  it  is  much 
esteemed  for  its  supposed  aphrodisiac  qualities ;  and  at  Clolchester,  where 
the  candied  root  is  prepared,  considerable  quantities  of  it  are  still  sold,  we 
are  informed,  in  consequence  of  Her  Majesty  Queen  Charlotte  being  pre- 
sented with  a  box  of  it,  as  she  passed  through  that  town  on  her  first  arrival 
in  England.  It  is  now  little  used  by  medical  practitioners ;  but  while  we 
are  taught  to  believe  by  respectable  authorities  that  two  grains,  and  even 
one,  of  blue  pill  for  a  dose,  can  act  beneficially  on  the  system,  we  see  no 
reason  why  this  root,  and  many  others,  should  be  destitute  of  all  virtue, 
when  properly  administered  and  judicioiusly  persevered  in,  even  though  their 
direct  efiects  on  the  system  manifest  themselves  in  no  very  evident  manner. 
The  E,  campestris,  or  Field  Eryngo,  with  deeply  divided  leaves,  which 
grows  naturally  in  our  meadows  and  pastures  adjoining  the  sea,  is  said  to  pos- 
sess the  same  qualities  and  medical  properties,  and  is  preferr^  on  the  (Jon- 
tinent."  —  Geofl^ya  inermis ;  Leguminosae.  The  smooth  Oeoffi-oya,  Bas- 
tard Cabbase  tree,  or  Worm  Bark  tree,  is  a  native  of  Jamaica  imd  Mar- 
tinique :  it  IS  lofly,  with  white  wood,  which  is  so  tough  as  to  be  preferred 
beyond  all  others  for  the  shafls  of  carria^.  The  bark  is  used  as  a  worm 
powder  in  the  West  Indies ;  but,  though  mcluded  in  our  Materia  Medica,  is 
very  seldom  prescribed. 

No,  XXXVIL  for  January,  1830,  contains 

145  to  148. —  Dorst^ifl  Conlrauerva  ;  t/irticeae.  A  perennial  from 
South  America  and  the  West  Indies,  with  fusiform,  compact,  rugose, 
knotty  roots,  which  have  an  agreeable  aromatic  smell,  and  a  rough,  bit- 
terish, warm,  acrid  taste.  It  has  been  considered  stimulant,  sudorific,  and 
tonic,  but  is  now  little  Employed  —  Zr^thrum  Salicaria.  Astringent  and 
tonic,  bat  little  used. —  Boswellia  (by  Dr.  Roxburch,  in  memory  of  the 
late  Dr.  John  Boswell  of  Edinburgh)  scrrata ;  Nat.  Ord.  3/ lliae.  A 
lofty  tree  of  central  India,  which  produces  the  gum  Olibanum  of  com- 
merce. This  substance  distils  from  incisions  made  in  the  bark  of  the  tree 
during  the  summer  months.  It  is  the  frankincense  of  the  ancients,  the  thus 
of  the  Romans,  and  the  libanos  of  Theophrastus  and  Dioscoridcs.  **  In 
the  early  ages,  it  was  much  used  as  incense  in  sacrifices ;  and,  in  modem 
times,  the  €h-eek  and  Romish  churches  still  retain  the  use  of  frankincense 
in  some  of  their  ceremonies."  When  heated,  it  bums  brilliantly,  and  dif^ 
fuses  an  agreeable  odour,  and  is  chiefly  employed  as  a  perfume  in  the  rooms 
of  the  sick.  —  S4cchamm  officinamm.  The  Chinese  date  the  cultivation 
of  the  sugar-cane  from  the  most  remote  antiquity.  Dr.  Roxburgh  considers 
the  species  cultivated  in  China  as  distinct  from  that  grown  in  the  East  and 
West  Indies,  and  has  named  it  sinense.  It  is  believed  to  be  indigenous  in 
die  south-east  of  Asia.  Marco  Polo  found  abundance  of  sugar  in  Bengal  in 
1250.  About  the  close  of  the  13th  century,  its  cultivation  was  extended 
to  Arabia,  Egypt,  and  Ethiopia.  From  Afiica  it  migrated  to  Spain ;  by  the 
Spaniards  it  was  taken  to  the  Canary  Islands,  in  me  15th  century ;  and, 
by  the  Portuguese,  from  Sicily  to  Madeira.  In  the  beginning  of  the  16th 
century,  the  sugar-cane  was  conveyed  by  the  Spaniards  to  the  West  ]|idia 
Islands  and  the  Brazils.  *<  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  the  sugar-caqe  ia 
the  West  Indies  never  perfects  its  seeds,  the  plant  being  propagated  alwm . 
by  cuttings  from  the  roots.  Dr.  Roxburgh,  who  resided  many  years  m  India, 
never  saw  the  seed  of  this  plant."  There  are  several  varieties  :  that  chiefly 
grown  in  the  West  Lidies  is  called  the  country  cane ;  it  is  propagated  by  cut* 
tinp,  and  requires  a  rich  soil.  The  cuttings  are  taken  near  the  top  of  the 
VOL.  VI.  —  No.  24.  G 
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fteUcy  and  laid  ''  horizontally  across  the  ground.    In  Jammca»  and  die  oCfier 
West  India  Islands,  the  canes  are  usu^^  cut  for  the  purpose  of  makiiK 
sugar  immediately  after  the  autumnal  rams,  when  the  plant  has  acquired 
frcND  8  to  12  ft.  in  height.    The  an-owing  of  the  cane  is  a  sign  of  its  attaming 
its  ML  grt^f^ ;  and  it  is  desirable  that  it  should  be  cut  as  earlv  after  this  as 
possible^    As  soon  as  they  are  cut,  the  canes  are  stripped  of  their  leaves, 
and  crushed  between  iron  cylinders  to  express  the  juice,  which  is  received 
into  a  large  copper  vessel  adled  the  darj/ter,  where  it  is  mixed  with  timer 
m  the  proportion  of  1  pint  to  100  gallons  of  juice,  and  heated  to  the  tem- 
perature of  140^.    A  tnick  scum  soon  collects  on  the  surfece,  which  is  left 
■nbroken,  and  the  clear  liquor  drawn  from  below  and  introduced  into  a 
ktt^  boiler.    Here  it  is  boiled  briskly  till  the  bulk  of  the  liquor  is  consider-^ 
ably  diminished,  the  scum,  as  it  forms,  being  constantly  removed.    From 
this  first  boiler  it  is  passed  into  a  second,  from  that  to  a  third  and  fbuith, 
in  each  of  which  the  boiling  is  continued.    When  sufficiently  concentrated. 
It  b  poured  into  a  large  wooden  vessel  called  the  cooler^  where  it  crystallises 
or  grams  as  it  cools.    The  mass  is  then  put  into  empty  hogsheads,  having  a 
hole  in  the  bottom,  into  which  the  stalk  of  a  plantain  leaf  is  thrust.  Through 
these  holes  the  moiauet  drain  into  a  receiver,  and  the  sugar,  thus  cleared,  is 
brought  to  this  country  under  the  name  of  mutcovaA)  or  raw  sugar,    Tlie 
thick  black  sirup  which  remains  mixed  with  it,  well  known  b}r  the  name  of 
molasses^  is  usually  separated  by  draining.    A^allon  of  raw  juice  yields,  on 
an  average,  about  a  pound  of  raw  sugar,    'the  raw  sugar  imported  into 
Europe  is  still  &rther  purified.     It  is  dissolved  in  lime-water,  and  boiled 
along  with  a  small  quantity  of  blood.     The  lime  abstracts  any  portion  of 
acid  that  may  still  remain  ;  and  the  blood  coagulates  and  entangles  all  the 
impurities,  ^niich  are  thus  easily  removed  by  scumming  the  tiquor  as  they 
rise  to  the  top.    When  the  liquor  i&  boiled  down  to  a  proper  consistence,  it 
is  poured  into  inverted  conical  moulds  made  of  clay,  where  it  consolidates  ; 
and  anv  sirup  which  may  remain  is  removed  by  allowing  a  little  water  to 
drain  tnrougn  it.    The  sugar4oaf  is  then  thoroughly  dri^  in  an  oven.  The 
sugar  thus  purified  is  called  ha^  sugar.    When  redissolved,  and  heated  in 
the  same  way  a  second  time,  it  is  called  refined  sugar.    This  process  is  said 
to  have  been  first  practised  by  the  Venetians.*' 
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df.  6<f.  plain. 

No,  XXIV,  far  October^  contmns 

93.  Kmghfs  Early  Black  Cherry.     Raised  by  Mr.  Kni^t,  about  1810, 
fiom  the  seed  of  the  Graffion,  impregnated  by  the  May-Duke ;  the  sanw 
parentage  as  the  Black  Eagle  and  tlie  Waterloo,  and  resembling  them  botk 
^  If  we  were  called  upon  to  state  specifically  the  difierence  between  this  an 
the  Black  Tartarian  chern-,  we  should  certainly  be  unable  to  do  so ;  but, ' 
the  same  time,  we  shoulci  not  be  the  less  of  opinion  that  th^*  were  ^ 
tinct.     It  is  well  known  to  firuit-growers,  that  slight  shades  of  difierair 
fieetins  characters  which  words  are  unequal  to  express,  often  alone  dr' 
tin^ish  varieties,  materially  difierent  fi'om  each  otner,  as  objects  of  i 
vadon.    In  figure,  size,  colour,  and  flavour,  this  is  nearly  identical  witi 
Black  Tartarian ;  but  it  has  the  rare  merit  of  ripening  earlier.    On  a  • 
aspect,  it  will  be  ripe  by  the  middle  of  June ;  so  that  it  is  even  earlir 
the  May-Duke.*' 

34.  ili€  Devonshire  Quarrenden  Apple  (Red  Quarrenden  Sack  i 
some  collections).  **  There  is  no  better  autumn  apple  than  thii^  < 
pointy  of  productiveness,  beauty,  or  excellent  flavour.  As  a  Stan 
crop  is  always  considerable ;  and,  if  cultivated  as  a  dwarf,  the  appe^ 
the  trees,  laden  with  fruit,  is  even  more  an  object  of  ornament  ^ 
tiees  usually  are.    It  is  fit  to  gather  in  the  month  of  Augustus 


taoons  will  Itet  ttll  the  ead  cf  Skp^eaber,  II  was  se&t  frem  Devonshir* 
to  the  gardens  about  London,  and  was  probably  raised  in  that  county^  when^ 
it  is  extensively  cultivated." 

95.  7[%c  Noblesse Peadh  (Jif ohlest.  Miller  ;  Mellish's  Favourite,  jBng.  GartL; 
Double  Montagne,  Hort,  Soc,  Fruk  Cat.^.  **  For  the  excellent  account  of 
this  highly  valued  and  most  useful  peach,  our  work  is  kidebted  to  Mr. 
kobert  Thompson,  under-gardener  in  the  fruit  department  of  the  Horticul- 
tural Society's  ^den,  to  whom  we  have  before  had  to  express  our  oUi- 
cations;  which,  indeed,  ought  to  be  repeated  in  every  page.  The  fruit  is 
large,  the  flesh  parts  with  ihe  stone,  and  is  melting  and  nch.  It  npens  in 
the  end  of  August,  and  is  one  of  the  principal  sorts  for  forcing.  Ine  tree 
2s  hardy,  and  a  good  bearer. 

96.  The  WhSe  Astracan  Apple  (Transparent  de  Muscovie  and  Glace  de 
Z^land  of  foretgn  gardens^  i^yrus  astrac&nica  Durnont  Courset),  "  The 
waxy  secretion,  called  bloom,  which  has  been  wisely  provided  by  nature  for 
protecting  the  delicate  cuticle  of  many  succulent  miits,  such  as  plums, 
prapes,  and  others,  is  scarcely  found  in  the  apple  and  pear,  or  at  least  only 
m  very  minute  ^antity.  In  apples,  however,  there  are  a  few  exceptions  to 
thisy  and,  what  is  extremely  remarkable,  almost  exclusively  amons  varieties 
cultivated  in  Russia.  For  iastance,^  the  apple  called  by  Mr.  Kirke  the 
Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  which  is  known  to  be  of  Russian  origin,  the  Em- 
peror Alexander,  and  the  subject  of  this  article,  with  some  others,  are 
covered  with  a  coating  of  bloom,  as  copious  and  delicate  as  that  of  the  most 
beaotifu]  plum.  Bidependently  of  this,  the  White  Astracan  apple  possesses 
the  singular  property  of  becoming  transparent  when  ripe,  a  circumstance 
which  is  wellknown  to  occur  in  a  variety  of  crab, but  which  is  very  rare 
among  apples.  It  is  on  all  these  accounts,  we  presume,  that  the  foreign 
writers  whom  we  have  above  cited  have  been  induced  to  consider  this 
a  distinct  ^>ecie&  of  Pyrus,  in  which  they  are  unquestionably  wrong."  The 
tree  is  har^,  and  a  good  bearer;  fruit  ripens  in  August,  apd,  when  newly 

eeredf  is  delicious,,  but  it  keeps  only  a  few  days.     It  is  cultivated  ia 
sia,  and  said  to  grow  wild  about  Astracan*    It  was  first  brought  into 
notice  by  Mr.  Atkinson. 

No,  XXV.  for  November^  corUmru 

97.  The  S^mng-'Grove  Peach.  Raised  by  Mr.  Knight  from  Neili's  Early 
Purple  and  the  pollen  of  the  Red  Nutm^.  A  very  good  early  variety^ 
ripening  about  the  end  of  August;  not  huge,  but  handsome  and  wdl 
flavoured. 

96.  7^  Graverutem  Apph*  Said  to  have  been  introduced  to  the  garden 
of  n  castle  in  Sleswick  or  Holstdn,  called  Grafeostein,  from  Italy;  but  it  is 
very  doubtful  if  the  English  variety  of  this  name  be  the  same  as  that  of 
Christ,  Mayer,  and  others.  "  An  apple  of  ereat  merit,  and  one  which 
should  be  found  in  all  good  gardens.  It  is  a  hardy  tree,  bearing  as  a  stan- 
dard, but  becoming  much  improved  if  grown  upon  a  wall.  Its  flavour  is 
very  hj^  and  orateful;  but  its  merit  is  as  a  kitchen  apple,  as  which  it  is 
considered  to  nave  no  equaL"  The  fruit  is  large,  ripens  in  October,  and 
will  keq>  till  December ;  wood  strong,  and  leaves  and  flowers  large. 

99.  lAtcwnbeU  Nonmch  Plum,  lUosed  fh>m  seed  by  Messrs.  Lucombe, 
X^ince,  and  Co.,  of  Exeter.  "  It  is  undoubtedly  the  nearest  approach  that 
has  yet  been  made  on  the  part  of  a  seedling  to  the  famous  Green  Gage  of 
the  Ejmlish,  Heine  Claude  of  the  French  ;  taxi  although  it  cannot  be  said 
to  eqpm  in  aU  respects  that  celebrated  variety,  it  is  nevertheless  entitled  to 
a  character  of  very  high  excellence." 

100.  T%e  Irish  Peach  Apple,  somedmes  called  the  Early  Crofton,  but 
not  the  Early  White  Crofron,  which  is  a  distinct  variety.  Much  cultivated 
in  LreiMOul;  perfectly  hardy, flowers  early,  beM»  well  9S  a  stand^r^and  ia 
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among  the  best  table  apples  of  August.  Fruit  and  leaves  middle-sizedy  wood 
moderately  strong. 

No,  XX  VI.  for  December f  contahu 

101.  The  Early  Bergamot  Pear,  Received  by  the  Horticultural  Society 
from  France,  uncier  a  name  which  belongs  to  a  perrjr  pear.  Fruit  middle- 
sized,  roundish,  flattened ;  flesh  very  juicy,  a  little  cnspj  and  gritty,  but  very 
rich  and  sugary.  Ripens  in  the  end  of  August  and  beginning  of  September, 
and  bears  abundantly  as  a  standard.  "  About  the  period  when  it  ripens,  we 
have  none  that  are  half  as  good.  It  is  a  most  excellent  variety  of  its 
season,  and  well  worth  growing.'* 

102.  The  Summer  ^Rose  Pear,  the  Epine  Rose  of  Duhamel.  «  The 
French  gardeners  have  a  class  of  pears  which  they  call  CaiUeoux^  in  con- 
■emience  of  the  resemblance  their  speckled  appearance  aves  them  to  the 
caule,  or  quail.  To  this  class  belongs  the  subject  of  tne  present  article, 
which  is  even,  as  Duhamel  informs  us,  sometimes  called  the  Cailleau 
Rosat.  .  .  .  We  have  not  adopted  the  name  of  Onion-shaped  Pear,  which 
would  have  been  a  more  expressive  name,  because  the  French  apply  that 
term  both  to  pears  having  the  peculiar  flattened  figure  of  this,  and  to  others 
which  grow  in  such  clusters  upon  the  branches,  that  the  latter  resemble  a 
string  of  onions.  The  £brm  is  that  of  an  apple,  rather  than  of  a  pear ;  and 
Noisette  remarks  that  it  is  so  in  a  greater  degree  than  any  pear  ne  knows. 
It  is  a  most  excellent  and  beautiml  variety ;  not,  indeed,  to  be  compared 
with  the  Jargonelle,  with  which  it  ripens,  but  greatlv  superior  to  any  of  the 
kinds  commonly  cultivated,  which  are  in  eating  at  the  same  time.  It  bears 
well  as  a  standard.  In  perfection  from  the  10th  to  the  end  of  August." 
Fruit  depressed,  middle-sized,  skin  inclining  to  yellow,  speckled  with  russet ; 
**  on  the  sunny  side  bright  rich  red,  intermixed  with  brown  spots.  Flesh 
white,  juicy,  rich,  and  sugary." 

103.  The  Morocco  Plum,  the  Early  Black  Damask  of  Langley  and  For- 
syth. "  One  of  the  very  best  of  our  early  plums ;"  very  hai^y,  bears  well 
as  a  standard,  and  ripens  fully  a  month  before  the  Orleans,  coming  in  at  the 
beginning  of  August.  Fruit  middle-sized,  roundish ;  skin  blackisn  purple ; 
flesh  greenish  yellow. 

104.  The  Cole  Apple,  sometimes  called  the  Scarlet  Perfume,  but  of  un- 
known origin.  **  A  very  excellent  autumn  apple,  in  perfection  about  the 
end  of  August,  remarkable  for  the  singular  beauty  of  both  its  flowers  and 
fruit.  The  former  are  large,  and  a  deep  rosy  red,  marbled  with  white;  the 
latter  is  of  a  rich  sanguine  colour." 

No.  XXVII.  for  January y  1830,  contains 

105.  TTie  George  the  Fourth  Peach.  One  of  the  finest  of  American 
peaches;  of  vigorous  growth,  extremely  healthy,  and  ripening  its  fruit  about 
the  middle  of  September.  The  fruit  is  middle-sized,  globular,  and  betweei 
a  clingstone  and  a  melter. 

106.  The  Summer  Francreal  Pear^     A  hardy,  healthy,  free-growing  tre 
and  a  great  bearer;  the  fruit  rather  large,  turbinate,  thickest  about  f 
thirds  from  the  stalk,  and  ripening  in  the  middle  of  September. 

107.  TTie  Kerry  Pwpin  Apple.     An  excellent   autumn  fruit   of  L 
origin,  scarcely  rii^ed  m  its  season  for  high  flavour,  richness,  and  bes 
The  tree  is  said  to  be  broom-headed,  and  a  great  bearer.    The  shoots  nt 
and  downy  at  the  extremities ;  the  fruit  is  handsome,  middle-sized,  ovaL 
ripens  in  September,  and  keeps  till  October. 

108.  Tlie  Jargonelle  Pear  (Epargne,  Grosse  Cuisse  Madame^ 
Pr^nt,  Saint  I^mbert,  Saint  Samson,  Poire  des  Tables  des  Phince 
equalled  in  flavour,  and  unrivalled  in  productiveness. 

Its  time  of  ripening  and  keeping  not  mentioned.  "  Its  name  is  < 
according  to  Menage  and  Duchat,  m>m  Jargon,  anciently  Gergon ;  \a 
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Gergo ;  in  Spanish,  Gerigonza  ;  all  corruptions  of  Oraecum  :  whence  Merlet 
infers  that  the  Jargonelle  was  the  Pjfrum  tarentinum  of  Cato  and  Columella, 
the  NuHodidnum  graf'cum  of  PUny,  and  the  Gra^culum  of  Macrobius.  If  this 
conjecture  be  weU  founded,  the  kind  to  which  the  name  belongs  will  be  one 
of  the  most  ancient  in  cultivation.  To  this  country  it  was  certeinly  brought 
from  France,  of  which  there  is  abundant  evidence.  The  Jargonelle  of  the 
French  is,  however,  not  ours,  but  an  inferior  kind,  green  on  one  side,  and 
red  on  the  other.  They  call  ours  the  Grosse  Cuisse  Madame,  cUstin- 
guishing  it  from  the  conmion  Cuisse  Madame,  which  is  our  Windsor.  How 
this,  or  any  other  variety,  became  possessed  of  so  singular  an  appellation,  it 
is  difficult  to  say.  Mayer  tells  a  long  story  of  its  origin,  which  is  not  much 
to  the  purpose ;  and  Manger  relates  an  anecdote  about  Prince  Eugene  and 
one  of  his  officers,  who  did  not  know  that  Dameschenkel  was  a  pear,  which 
is  worth  looking  at." 

Hooker,  WUnam  Jackson,  LL.D.  F.R.A.  and  L.S.  &c.&c. :  F16ra  Boreali- 
Americana ;  or,  the  Botany  of  the  Northern  Parts  of  British  America : 
compiled  principally  from  the  Plants  collected  in  the  late  Northern  Land 
Bzpeditions,  under  command  of  Captain  Sir  John  Franklin,  R.N.  To 
which  are  added  (by  permission  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London), 
those  of  Mr.  Douglas,  from  North-west  America ;  and  of  other  Natural- 
ists. London,  1829.  Part  L  To  be  completed  in  12  4to  fieisc.,  each  con- 
taining 6  sh.  and  20  pis.     One  guinea  each. 

We  are  happy  to  see  that  the  arrangement  of  this  work  is  according  to 
the  natural  system.  The  generic  and  specific  characters  are  in  Latin,  and 
the  remarks  respecting  habitation  in  English.  The  plates  are  outlines,  ad- 
mirably drawn  and  engraved.  The  plants  figured  in  this  part  are  as  follows  : 

DicoTYLE^DONES.  Tholavufldrce,  'Ranunculdcece,  — Clematis  Douglasn,  a 
beautiful  species,  with  leaves  as  deeply  divided  as  Paeon/a  tenuifolia ;  71ia^ 
llctrum  Comiktt;  Anemone  deltdldeaand  Richardsont;  /Ranunculus  cardio- 
phyllus,  affinis,  Purshii,  fascicularis,  and  orthorhynchus ;  C41tha  leptosepala ; 
O^tis  ospleniifolia;  A^chlvs  triph>'Ila;]£pimedium  hex4ndrum;  Cbrydalis 
Scouleri;  P&rrya  macrocarpa;  Vesickria  did^mocirpa ;  Hutchinsia  caly- 
cina;  Th3rsanoc&rpus  curvipes.  There  is  also  a  large  and  well-engraved 
map. 

Henshw,  the  Rev.  J,  5.,  M. A.,  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge :  A  Catalogue  of  British  Plants,  arranged  according  to  the 
Natural  System,  ¥dth  Sie  Synonymes  of  DecandoUe,  Smith,  and  Lindley. 
Cambridge.     Small  8vo.     U. 

This  catalogue  b  intended  chiefly  for  the  use  of  those  students  who 
attend  Professor  Henslow's  botanical  lectures  in  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge; but  it  will  be  found  a  useful  companion  to  the  young  gardener  who 
is  studying  the  natural  system  and^  has  few  resources  but  British  plants.  At 
the  end  a  table  is  given^  from  which  the  following  is  an  extract :  — 

Total  number  of  plants  in  Great  Britain. 
Orders.  Genera.  Species.  Varieties, 
ru^i'j  S  Indigenous    -     -77         378         1099         1207 

Dicotyledones       |  jja^lised         -     1  17  4^  47 

„  ..,         {indigenous  -16         105  351  371 

Monocotyledones  J  j^^^^g^         .03  6  0 

Total  (Phaner6gams)        -  94        503         1501         1625 

Part  of  Acotyl^dones  -        •    5  60  447  499 

The  synonvmes  of  DecandoUe  and  Mr.  Lindley  form  an  exceedingly  use* 
fill  part  of  thi0  catalogue. 
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JohruoHf  Oeorge  W^  Esq^  of  Great  Totham,  Essex,  Author  of  Essays  fgt 
Horticukimd  Chemistry  in  the  Gardener's  Mag^iadne,  &c. :  A  Histonr 
of  English  Gardening,  chronological,  biographical,  literary,  and  criticaL 
Tracing  the  Progress  of  the  Art  in  this  Country  from  the  Invasioa  of 
the  Romans  to  uie  present  Time*    London,  1829.    8vo.    9#.  6c/. 

*  This  work,  by  Our  esteemed  atid  highly  scientific  correspondent,  we  haTC 
sent  to  be  reviewed  by  one  of  the  few  men  whom  we  know  to  be  capable  of 
forming  a  just  estimate  of  its  merits  or  demerits. 

Richifrd,  A^  MJD.,  Member  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  of  Paris,  Sec,  &c : 
New  Elements  of  Botany,  containing  the  Character  of  the  Natural  Flami- 
lies  of  the  Vegetable  Kingdom,  &c., ;  translated,  with  Notes  adapted  icr 
the  Use  of  Students  in  Medicine  and  Pharmacy.  By  P.  Clinton,  AJB. 
M3.  T.C.D.,  Licentiate  of  the  King  and  Queen's  College  of  Physicians, 
Professor  of  Medical  Botany,  Dublin,  &c.  &c.  London,  1829.  4th  edit, 
in  one  very  large  volume  8vo,  with  plates.     14«. 

Till  Mr.  Lindle/s  extended  Introduction  to  the  Natural  System,  now  pre- 
paring, or  in  the  press,  appears,  this  work  may  be  advantageously  studied  by 
the  youQg  gardener. 

JohraotifWii^am  Cufhberi,  of  Great  Totham,  Essex :  An  Essay  on  the  Uses 
of  Salt  in  Agricultiu^  and  Horticulture,  &c.  London,  1829.  8vo,  9d 
edit.    5s. 

In  the  introduction,  the  author  assures  **  the  friends  to  the  employment 
<>f  salt  in  agriculture,  that  ^e  is  always  happy  to  be  favoured  with  their  com- 
munications, assist  in  any  experiments,  or  answer  any  questions  in  a  cause 
which  is  now  proceeding  so  triiunphantly."  It  is  singular  that  such  a  body 
of  evidence  should  be  brought  together  on  the  advantages  of  the  application 
of  a  moderate  quantity  of  salt  to  every  description  of  growing  crop,  fit)m 
grass  to  timber  trees,  and  to  almost  every  domestic  animal,  from  the  horse 
to  the  honey-bee,  and  yet  that  salt  should  be  so  little  in  use.  We  have  not 
a  doubt  ourselves  that  it  may  be  of  real  use  to  live  stock ;  because  we  have 
seen  it  very  generally  given  on  the  Continent.  Mr.  Johnson  sa}'s,  •*  I  have 
given  my  own  gig-horse  an  ounce  of  salt  every  night  in  his  com,  for  the  last 
five  ^ears ;  and  though  he  has,  during  that  period,  worked  very  hard,  he  has 
oontmued  in  the  best  health,  never  having  had  a  dose  of  physic  in  his  life." 
To  be  able  to  dispense  with  physic,  either  in  the  economy  ot  men  or  cattle, 
is  a  grand  object  i  and  we  certamlv  think  the  occasional,  or  perhaps  the  con- 
stant, use  of  salt  in  the  food  of  domestic  animals,  and  especially  in  that  of 
the  horsey  as  being  in  a  more  highly  artificial  state  than  the  others,  a  de^- 
able  object.  There  is  a  tract  by  the  same  author  (10th  edit..  Is,),  contain- 
ing practical  directions  (Vol.  IL  p.  339.),  which  those  intending  to  make  an 
^periment  may  refer  to. 

Dawson,  Mr.  Robert,  late  Agent  to  the  Australian  Agricultural  Company, 
New  South  Wales :  Statement  of  the  Services  of  Mr.  Dawson,  as  chief 
Agent  of  the  Australian  Agricultural  Company ;  with  a  Narrative  of  the 
Treatment  he  has  experienced  from  the  late  Committee  at  Sydney,  aad 
the  Board  of  Directors  in  London.     London,  1829.    8vo. 

We  do  not  quote  this  pamphlet  for  the  sake  of  entering  into  the  merits  of 
the  subject,  though  it  is  clear  to  us  that  Mr.  Dawson  has  been  exceeding! v 
ill  used ;  but  to  i^vise  such  of  our  readers  (and  we  know  there  are  several/ 
as  have  shares  in  the  Australian  Company,  to  examine  into  the  manner  iff 
which  its  business  is  conducted.  We  have  lately  seen  several  gentlemeo 
from  Sydney ;  and,  from  all  that  we  can  learn,  tms  company  is  not  like^ 
80on  to  become  a  profitable  speculation.  If  ever  it  pays  tne  salaries  of  fhfri 
«£Ecers,  we  are  very  much  mistaken.    Like  most  other  compafiies  ibftdM^ 
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'marine  olnects,  it  was  got  up  by  a  particular  set,  for  a  particular  benefit,  and 
that  benefit  having  been  attained,  the  shareholders  are  left  to  make  the  molt 
of  their  bargain.  Had  we  a  hundred  shares,  we  should  throw  them  up  rather 
than  advance  another  shilling.  We  have  just  heard  of  a  Brazilian  Agricul- 
tural Association,  the  shares  of  which  are  said  to  be  almost  all  taken.  The 
head  manager  is  to  have  2000/.  a  year,  and  the  resident  fiirmer  500i!.  a  year^ 
with  numerous  other  advantages ! ! 

CVee,  Jokn^  of  the  Addlestone  Nursery,  Chertsey,  Surrey :  H6rtus  Addle- 
stonensis ;  or,  a  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Plants,  &c,  cultivated  in  the 
Addlestone  Nursery:  containing  the  Botanic  and  English  Names,  with 
numerous  Synonyms ;  the  Natural  Order,  and  Linnean  Class  and  Order, 
of  each  Genus ;  proper  SoO,  Time  of  Flowering,  Height,  and  Colour  of 
Flower  of  each  Species,  with  References  to  Figures.  To  which  is  added, 
a  select  List  of  Fruit  Trees,  with  Descriptions ;  and  also  a  Catalogue  of 
Garden  Seeds,  &c.     London,  1829.    pp.  172.    5t.  6d. 

Mr.  Cree  states  his  object  to  be  "  that  of  increasing  the  taste  for  horticul- 
ture among  ladies  and  gentlemen,  by  makins  them  acquainted  with  the  nature 
and  (jualities  of  those  plants  and  fruits  which  they  may  already  possess,  or 
may  m  future  wish  to  acquire ;  *'  and  he  has  certainly  produced  a  very  neat 
and  complete  little  work  of  its  kind ;  perhaps,  taking  it  altogether,  the  most 
complete  which  has  yet  been  published  by  any  British  nurseryman.  We  do 
not  allude  to  the  number  of  species  and  varieties,  but  to  the  descriptive 
details  referred  to  in  the  titlepage.  The  only  objection  that  we  have  to  it  is 
the  price,  which  is  one  half  too  much  for  a  tract  of  172  pages ;  even  though 
-printed  in  columns,  which  is  much  more  expensive  than  common  printing. 

A  TSratise  on  Practical  Sitrvei^ngy  and  Topographical  PloH-dnufing, 

London.    8vo.     lOs.  6<L 

We  regret  that  diis  work  is  got  up  in  a  style  too  expensive  for  the  subject ; 
otherwise,  it  is  what  is  very  much  wanted  tor  the  self-instruction  of  young 

Erdeners.  The  figures  in  plates  I,  H,  IV,  and  some  of  those  in  HI,  would 
ve  been  much  better  engraved  on  wood,  and  printed  along  with  the  text : 
8  world  of  trouble,  in  reterring  to  them  letter  by  letter,  would  have  been 
«ived  to  the  learner ;  and,  with  a  small  type,  the  book  might  have  been 
aflbrded  for  5s,  We  hope  the  Useful  Knowledge  Society  will  take  up  the 
subjects  of  surveying  and  drawing  in  all  their  branches,  and  produce  some- 
thiD^g  complete  and  dieap.  No  book  is  more  wanted  among  young  gardeners 
than  one  bv  which  they  might  teach  themselves  every  department  of  draw- 
ing, surveyn^,  and  measuring. 

Tim^t  Teletcopefor  1830;  or^  a  Complete  Guide  to  the  Almanac:  containing 
comparative  Chronology,  Contemporary  Biography,  and  the  Naturalist's 
Diary.    London.     12mo,  cuts,  pp.  432.    9s, 

Folly  T%mtas,  Surveyor  of  Hoads:  The  Surveyor's  Guide;  or  Every  Man 
his  own  Road-maker.  Comprising  the  whole  Art  of  makmg  and  repairing 
Roads,  Prices  for  Work,  forming  of  Estimates,  and  Office  of  Surveyor. 
Retford,  1829.     12mo.   5s,  bds. 

A  useful  little  manual,  only  deficient  in  figures  of  the  different  tools 
onployed. 

Anon,  (attributed  to  Mr.  Sang,  Nurserjnnan,  Kirkaldy,  Editor  of  NlchoPs 
Planter's  Calendar) :  Strictures  on  Sir  Henry  Steuart's  Planter's  Guide. 
By  a  Planter  of  some  Experience. 

We  are  not  sorry  to  see  in  this  pamphlet,  in  which  practical  gardeners  are 
lelieved  from  the  aspersions  thrown  out  against  them  by  Sir  Henry  Steuart, 
'fiir.Henry'ji  own  merits  carefully  estimated,  and  tbeCoounittee  of  the  High* 
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land  Society  most  deservedly  censured,  and,  indeed,  we  might  say,  held  op 
to  public  contempt. 

Some  "  palpable  contradictions  "  are  first  pointed  out ;  such,  for  example, 
as  (p.  2.,  2d  edit.)  **  when  he  is  giving  instructions  for  the  transplanting  of 
great  trees  by  the  planting  machine :  *  It  is  obvious  that  the  art  of  general 
planting  must  at  the  same  time  be  taught ;  as  both  are  governed  by  the  sanie 
general  laws,  and  should,  of  course,  be  practised  on  the  same  known  prin- 
ciples.' Yet  he  tells  us  (p.  93.),  that  *  to  establish  any  just  analogy  between 
the  transplanting  of  young  trees,  and  the  transplanting  of  old,  is  utterly  im- 
possible, whatever  can  be  said  to  the  contrary.  " 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres,  we  are  next  told,  had  been  planted 
before  Sir  Henry's  time,  and  "  had  succeeded  to  admiration,  although  gene- 
rally directed  and  executed  by  gardeners,  of  whom  he  says,  *  ninety-nine 
out  of  a  hundred  know  nothmg  of  the  properties  and  culture  of  a  tree:' 
ifo  that,  when  their  employers  are  so  foolish  or  unfortunate  as  to  be  guided 
by  them,  it  is  (in  Sir  Iienr\''s  courteous  phraseology)  the  blind  leading  the 
blind.' 

"  For  the  consolation  of  gardeners,  however,  be  it  noticed,  that  he  adds, 
*  Amoi^  more  than  a  hundred  gentlemen^  and  their  gardeners  and  overseers, 
with  whom  I  have  conversed,  not  one  appears  to  me  to  possess  the  remotest 
idea  of  the  princmles  of  selection.  Of  the  preparation  of  the  soil  they  seem 
to  know  equfdlyuttle;  and  two  only  of  the  whole  number  consido*  eitho*  the 
one  or  the  other  attended  with  difficulty.'  Now,  supposing  (for  one  must 
make  suppositions  in  such  a  loose  case),  that  the  number  of  gentlemen, 
overseers,  and  sardencrs,  is  equal,  we  have  two  thirds  of  a  wise  gardener  out 
of  only  tfcurty-tnree  blockheads !  So  that,  when  Sir  Henry  talks  of '  unedu- 
cated foresters,  and  self-sufficient  gardeners,'  he  talks  of  the  latter,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  with  the  foregoing  fractional  reservation. 

**  AJgain,  he  says, '  It  is  a  radical  error  to  suppose,  as  is  too  oflen  done  by 
planters  and  gardeners,  that  heat  is  not  as  necessary  to  the  infancy  of  a  ten- 
der plant  as  to  a  new-bom  and  helpless  animal ;  and  that  the  former  is  not 
as  ill  adapted  to  resist  cold,  and  early  and  undue  exposure  to  the  climate,  as 
the  latter.'  (p.  101,  102.)  Upon  more  cool  investigation,  our  author  may 
discover  that  mattvs  are  not  quite  so  bad,  as  a  ^reat  part  of  the  science  of 
fSardfloing  dmnda  i|pon  the  knowledge  of  this  simple  ract ;  and  we  think  k 
18  ctttryki^  me  laatter  too  far,  to  represent  gardeners  as  being  ignorant  of  so 
essential  a  part  of  their  business." 

We  pass  over  other  matter  to  the  same  effect,  to  notice  some  ^  redeeming 
instances  "  of  transplanters  found  ^  amongst  the  fratemitj^."  "  In  presenting 
these,  it  seems  right  to  place  age,  intelligence,  and  experience,  at  tne  head  of 
the  list.  Mr.  James  Stuart,  at  Pinkie,  as  is  shown  in  the  Caledonian  Horth 
cultural  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  p.  202.,  published  in  the  year  1813,  *  lifted,  from 
the  year  1807  to  1811  inclusive,  above  one  hundred  and  sixty  large  fruit 
trees,  only  three  of  which  failed.'  His  method  of  removing  them  is  detailed 
with  great  exactness ;  and  it  is  so  analogous,  in  some  respects,  to  Sir  Heme's 
prescriptions,  that  if  Sir  Henr^-  did  not  derive  his  notions  from  that  publica- 
tion, they  wonderfully  corroborate  Mr.  Stuart's.  The  striking  nature  of  Mr. 
Stuart's  transplanting  operations  will  not  be  disputed,  when  it  is  known  that 
some  of  the  transplanted  trees  were  two  hundred  years  of  age ;  and  that  thejr 
remain  healthful  and  fruitful  to  the  present  day. 

'^  It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  that  Mr.  Stuart  would  have  been  less  succeat- 
fill,  at  the  same  time,  in  transplanting  forest  trees,  had  his  duties  then  im- 
posed such  a  task  upon  him.  Ten  years  afterwards,  they  did  so ;  for,  in  die 
year  1822,  when  Sir  John  Hope  obtained  a  piece  of  ground  between  his  man- 
sion-house and  the  town  of  Musselburgh  to  the  west,  it  became  a  desideratmr 
to  have  that  place  planted  immediately  with  lai^e  trees,  so  as  to  exclude ' 
view  of  the  town.  Mr.  Stuart  entered  on  his  task  with  his  wonted  af 
aad  it  would  be  difficult  to  select  any  instance  of  large  forest  trees  ha 
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been  transplanted  with  greater  success.  The  trees  are  considerably  above 
one  hundred  in  number,  and  of  many  sorts :  oaks,  Scotch  and  English  elm, 
ash,  horsechestnut,  beech,  several  of  the  fir  tribe,  black  and  woolly-leaved 
poplar ;  besides  Portugal  laurel,  laurel-bay,  holly,  and  other  evergreens.  The 
finest  trees  are  now  fi'om  36  to  42  ft.  in  height,  and  in  girth,  at  breast  height, 
fiom  2  ft.  9  in.  to  1ft.  10  in.  Beside  these,  there  are  a  good  many  others  to 
the  eastward,  between  the  house  and  the  offices,  which  were  transplanted  at 
an  earlier  penod,  all  of  which  are  in  excellent  health  and  of  vigorous  growth. 

"  The  next  person  we  shall  mention  is  Mr.  William  Macn^,  now  of  the 
Royal  Botanic  Gbrden  of  Edinburgh.  That  gentleman  was  foreman  to  Mr. 
Ayton  of  Kew,  in  the  year  1807,  at  which  time  Her  late  Majesty  Queen 
Charlotte  being  desirous  to  have  a  new  place  made  at  Kew,  with  large  trees 
and  shrubs,  the  removal  of  these,  and  the  conducting  of  the  whole  operations, 
naturally  devolved  upon  him.  Of  this  matter  Sir  Henry  takes  notice  (p.  63.), 
saving,  •  Of  late  years,  however,  some  successful  examples  have  been  given 
of  what  may  be  oedled  horticultural  transplantation,  that  is,  the  removal  of 
large  shrubs  and  trees  of  an  ornamental  or  exotic  species.'  It  is  not  easy  to 
sav  whether  he  means  to  impress  us  with  the  ease  or  difficulty  of  the  under- 
taking, by  calling  it  a  '  horticultural  transplantation,'  and  designating  the 
trees  as  '  ornamental  or  exotic'  Almost  all  the  transplanted  trees  at  Al- 
lanton  are  '  exotic ; '  such  are  the  lime,  the  larch,  the  sycamore,  the  horse- 
chestnut,  and  even  the  beech ,  and  surely  Sir  Henry  will  not  deny  that  these 
trees  are  '  ornamental.'  At  all  events.  Sir  Henry  admits  that  large  trees  and 
shrubs  were  transplanted  at  the  Royal  Garden  at  Kew, '  with  extraordinary 
success.' 

**  Mr.  Macnab,  therefore.  Was  no  novice  in  the  business,  when,  in  the  year 
1822,  he  was  intrusted  with  the  transplanting,  from  the  old  botanic  garden 
at  Leith  Walk,  to  the  new  botanic  garden  at  Inverleith,  of  what  Sir  Henry 
justly  calls  '  a  vast  number  of  plants  of  great  variety  and  value.' 

**  Sir  Henry  tell  us,  that,  a  year  previous  to  taking  them  up,  Mr.  Macnab 
followed  the  ingenious  method  of  Lord  Fitzharding,  in  cutting  the  roots 
around  the  plants,  at  some  short  distance  from  the  stem.  But,  though  Sir 
Henry  thinks  that,  *  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  he  (Sir  Henry^  was  the  first 
to  introduce  this  into  Scotland.'  sid,  Macnab  has  publicly  aenied  having 
learned  it  at  his  school. 

"  Indeed,  his  having  prepared  his  subjects  after  this  method,  was  only 
according  to  the  practice  of  the  best  Scottish  gardeners ;  for,  although  our 
author  thinks  that  he  has  reason  to  believe  that  he  himself,  more  than  thirty 
years  ago,  was  the  first  to  introduce  this  method  into  Scotland,  there  are, 
perhaps,  few  Scottish  gardeners  who  do  not  know  that  he  thinks  wrong. 
For  Mr.  John  Reid,  gardener  to  Sir  George  Mackenzie  of  Rosehaugh,  who 
published  his  Scott  Gardener  in  1683,  taught  his  countrymen  this  very 
method.  His  words  are :  '  The  rule  for  removing  old  large  trees  out  of 
woods  or  other  places,  which  never  were  before  transplanted,  is  to  make  a 
trench  at  two  sides  of  the  tree,  at  a  considerable  distance,  till  you  can  force 
the  tree  upon  one  side ;  then  cut  the  taproot  through,  saving  as  many  col- 
hiteral  roots  as  you  can ;  lessen  its  head  or  top  it,  if  it  will  si^er,  and  so  set 
up  the  tree  ajgun,  and  tread  in  the  earth  about  it,  as  it  was ;  let  it  stand  two 
years,  to  enut  fibrous  or  feeding  roots  to  nurse  it  when  planted  out.'*  So 
that  Mr.  Macnab  should  have  shown  himself  ignorant,  indeed,  if  he  had 


"  •  First  edition,  small  4to,p.  80.  Edin.  1683,  published  by  David  Lindsay , 
foot  of  Heriot's  Bridge ;  edition,  1776,  18mo,  published  by  James  Reid, 
Leith,  pp.  91, 92.  Had  such  a  passa^  occurred  m  any  of  the  Scriptores  dc 
Re  Rustica,  and  been  unknown  to  Sir  Henry,  he  would  have  felt  ashamed ; 
yet  no  mean  authority  has  declared,  '  Turpe  est  in  patria  vivere  et  patriam 
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needed  Sir  Henry's  instructions  in  this  matter,  and  had  not  known  what  had 
been  universally  taught  in  this  country,  and  amongst  his  own  class  of  society, 
at  least  for  the  period  of  one  hundred  and  forty-six  years ! ! " 

^  Many  more  mstances  of  the  successful  transplantation  of  large  trees  and 
shrubs,  by  the  class  of  persons  we  are  now  defending,  might  be  produced; 
but  we  shall  be  satisfied  with  those  at  one  other  place. 

**  In  the  year  1785,  some  very  large  old  fruit  trees  were  transplanted  from 
the  garden  at  Raith  to  the  new  garden  at  Abbotshall,  with  such  success, 
that  they  bore  large  crops  the  following  year ;  and  they  are  still  healthful 
and  good  bearers.  At  the  same  place,  twenty  years  ago,  many  large  Por- 
tugal laurels  and  hollies  were  transplanted  by  Mr.  Norval,  with  perfect  suc- 
cess, as  the  plants  now  bear  witness.  Mr.  Norval  has  also  removed  many 
evergreen  oaks,  and  other  plants  of  very  considerable  size,  with  like  suc- 
cess ,*  indeed,  seldom  does  a  season  pass  without  such  labours  being  required 
of  him. 

'*  If,  therefore.  Sir  Henry  Steuart  can  boast  of  his  success,  so  also  can 
many  of  that  class  which  he  has  treated  with  such  undeserved  contempt." 

The  following  observations  on  the  trees  in  the  park  at  Allanton  are  par- 
ticularly deservmg  of  perusal,  and  are,  in  our  [opinion,  incomparably  more 
valuable  than  any  thing  that  has  issued  from  the  Highland  Society  on  the 
isubject :  — "  That  Sir  Henry  has  merit  in  the  transplanting  of  his  laige 
trees  at  Allanton,  we  are  far  from  disputing ;  indeed,  we  admire  the  living 
evidences  of  his  success.  There  are,  perhaps,  200  of  the  subjects  which 
have  been  transplanted  now  very  fine  trees.  As  specimens  of  thfiir  excel- 
lence, we  may  notice  the  largest  and  finest,  a  beech,  said  to  have  been 
•transplanted  25  years  ago.  Its  girth,  at  breast  height,  is  5  ft.  7  in.,  and,  by 
estimation,  it  is  50  ft.  high.  Another  beech,  said  to  have  been  lifted  18 
years  since,  is  4  ft.  10  in.  in  girth  at  the  same  height,  and  is  estimated  to  be 
45  ft.  high.  A  larch  (of  which  sort  there  are  few  others  in  the  park,  and 
these  small)  is  in  girth  4  ft.  1  in.  at  breast  height,  and,  by  estimation,  is 
55  ft.  high.  This  tree  is  said  to  have  been  transplanted  20  years  ago. 
There  are  many  limes,  oaks,  and  sycamores,  said  to  have  been  lifted  12  or 
13  years  ago,  which  are,  by  estimation,  from  30  to  40  ft.  in  hei^t,  and  in 
girth  from  2  ft.  6  in.  to  4  ft.  7  in.  There  is  a  ^ood  horsechestnut,  lifted  seven 
or  eight  years  ago,  in  girth  3  ft.  1  in.  and  estmiated  20  ft.  high.  These  trees 
are  generally  from  3^  to  5  ft.  high  in  the  boles,  and  are  for  tlie  most  part 
clump-headed,  being  m  breadth  to  height  as  20  to  30. 

"  8uch  may  be  considered  a  fair  specimen  of  Sir  Henry's  success,  to  the 
the  extent  of  200  at  least.  But,  while  we  give  him  all  credit  for  these,  we 
cannot  shut  our  eyes  on  some  other  facts.  There  are  in  Allanton  Paik  a 
good  many  trees,  transplanted  about  two  or  three  years  ago,  the  girths  of 
which  are  from  14  to  15  in.,  and  the  heights  from  12  to  24  ft.,  generally  as 
poor  specimens  of  transplanted  trees  as  ever  were  seen,  having  still  but  few 
and  small  leaves,  with  many  of  the  points  of  the  top  branches  dead.  There 
is,  however,  every  chance  that,  as  the  others  have  done,  they  will  obtain  a 
different  character  in  the  course  of  years.  The  experience  of  such  back- 
wardness is  very  judiciously  expressed  by  Sir  Henry.  *  It  sometimes 
happens,  when  the  progress  of  removal  has  been  conducted  in  the  best  man- 
ner, and  on  the  best  soil,  when  the  sun  has  shone,  and  the  rains  have  de- 
scended most  profusely  on  the  plants,  that  six,  and  seven,  and  a  greater 
number  of  years  will  elapse  without  any  decided  proof  oi  advancement.' 
*  For  such  exceptions  to  general  success  it  is  not  easy  to  account ;  but  it  is 
certain  that  such  exceptions  occasionally  do  occur.' 

**  It  would  seem  the  above  confession  (which,  by  the  by,  would  intimate  a 
greater  proportion  of  deaths  than  *  one  out  of  forty ')  had  been  made  just 
after  reading  Mr.  Pontey's  opinion  of  the  art,  namdy,  that  '  large  trani- 
planted  trees  are  **  like  the  stricken  deer,"  and  incap^le  of  harmoniiais 
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with  any  thing  about  them.'    Of  this  sentiment.  Sir  Henry  says,  *  The 

justness  of  the  remark  cannot  be  questioned.' 

•    "  In  some  such  perplexing  circumstances  Sir  Henry  must  have  been, 

vben  he  cried  out,  *  The  truu  is,  vegetable  physiology  is  in  itself  an  ob- 

icure  sul^yect! '     He  might  have  added,  without  any  great  deviation  from 

truth,  that  the  removal  of  large  trees  is,  in  many  instances,  extremely  pre* 

carious. 

**  In  evidence  of  the  uncertainty  of  success,  we  could  produce  abundance 
of  examples  in  Allanton  Park,  this  very  season  (1829).  At  that  place,  on 
the  west  side  of  the  lake,  where  the  water  discharges  itself,  the  bank  has 
been  wooded  last  winter  or  spring ;  and  there  may  have  been  some  SO  or 
100  trees,  of  various  sizes  and  ages,  planted  there,  almost  every  one  of 
which  looks  ill,  while  a  good  numl^r  of  the  largest  are  quite  dead." 

We  TpeLS8  over  several  pages  which  might  be  advantageously  (juoted,  and  con- 
clude with  the  review  of  the  Committee  of  the  Hkhland  Society,  than  which 
we  have  not  met  with  a  more  striking  detection  oferror  and  exposure  of  ab- 
surdity for  a  long  time.  "  The  expense  of  removing  large  trees  is  an  important 
considoution  in  the  machining  system.  Mr.  Meason  of  Lindertis,  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Highland  Society  Committee,  gives  an  account  of  the 
transplantation  of  two  trees  in  his  presence  at  A&anton  Park,  the  one  28 
and  tne  other  32  ft.  high,  and  firom  30  to  36  in.  in  girth.  (^Planter's  Guide, 
p.  525.)  The  expense  of  lifting  and  replanting  the  two  was  15^.,  so  that 
•each  tree  cost  7#.  6d;  but  there  are  several  items  in  the  account  unfortu- 
nately overlooked  or  omitted.  He  does  not  inform  us  whether  the  trees 
had  been  replanted  lately  before,  not  an  unfrequent  circumstance  at  Al- 
lanton, though  a  material  one  as  regards  the  expense ;  and  the  account  of 
expenae  includes  only  the  more  obvious  cost,  the  men's  wages,  overlooking 
altogether  the  pair  of  horses,  the  driver,  &c, 

''indeed.  Sir  Henry  himself,  in  giving  his  statements  to  the  public,  makes 
some  very  Strang  omissions  and  miscalculations,  involving  very  absurd  re- 
sults. In  examining  this  matter,  we  shall  ouote  his  words  {Planter* s  Guide, 
p.  356.):  *  In  looking  up  the  lake,  the  reader  will  observe  a  bold  promon- 
tory or  headland,  situate  on  the  right  hand  side,  near  the  bridge,  which  was 
seen  by  the  Committee  of  the  Highland  Society.  This  prominent  spot  was 
wooded  by  an  open  disposition  of  trees,  twenty-two  in  number,  and  consist- 
ing mostly  of  sycamores,  with  a  few  oaks  and  elms  interspersed.  A  few 
bushes  which  are  close  to  the  water-edge,  have  recently  been  added. 

**  *  The  dimensions  of  the  trees  were  from  25  to  28  ft.  high ;  and,  as  the 
situation  was  one  of  very  open  exposure  to  the  west,  care  was  taken  to 
select  such  subjects  as  possessed,  in  a  considerable  degree,  all  the  protect- 
ing properties.  This  plantation  was  executed  in  nine  days,  by  nine  work- 
men, and  a  horse  to  draw  the  machine,  the  distance  not  much  exceeding  a 
quarter  of  a  mile.  The  expense,  which  amounted  to  lOv.  a  tree,  is  as 
under :  — 

9  workmen,  8  days  ... 

I  horse  and  driver,  15  days 
Dung,  compost,  44  loads,  at  9d^ 

jgll     8    0 

**  *  Now,'  he  goes  on,  '  we  shall  suppose  that  the  art  of  giving  immediate 
cfect  to  wood  hacf  been  altogether  unknovm  to  me,  and  that  I  had  wished 
to^irocure  22  fine  trees,  for  so  prominent  a  situation,  by  the  ordinary  sys- 
tem of  planting :  the  first  thing  I  should  have  had  to  do,  according  to  the 
most  speedy  method,  would  have  been  to  enclose,  trench,  and  manure  the 
ground  for  a  green  crop,  and  to  plant  it  with  nursery  plants  of  four  or  five 
years'  growth.  The  next  thing  would  have  been  to  keep  it  with  the  hoe  for 
two  years,  until  the  plants  shoot  freely,  which  they  were  likely  to  do  within 
tbit  period ;  and,  after  about  thirty  years  in  this  climate,  the  whole  would 
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hare  been  of  the  size  wanted.    Had  no  means  been  taken  to  cultivate  t(i6 
ground,  forty  years  at  least  would  have  been  required. 

"  *  According  to  the  former  supposition  as  to  time,  and  that  the  trench- 
ing and  manuring  for  a  ereen  crop  were  properly  executed,  the  crop  would, 
in  conunon  cases,  pay  the  cost  of  both  these  operations ;  and  the  ground 
being  rather  more  than  a  ouarter  of  an  acre,  and  ready  for  planting,  without 
prq>aratory  expenditure,  tne  outlay  would  be  the  following :  — 

Enclosing  }  acre,  double  railing,  4^  ft.  90  yds.,  at  6d. 
Planting  the  ground  with  various  trees 
Keeping  with  the  hoe  for  two  years 
Renewmg  the  railing  four  times 
Rent  of  ^  acre  for  30  years,  at  I5s, 
Acciunulated  interest  for  30  years 

Total  expense  •  •  j£l51  16    8 

^ '  Thus,  then,*  continues  the  honourable  baronet, '  it  appears  that,  by  the 
ordinary  method,  you  may  have  a  group  of  plantation,  consisting  of  22  trees 
for  151/.  I6t.  Sd.*,  and,  by  means  of  the  transplanting  machine,  for  11/.  8*., 
or  nearly  the  thirteenth  part  of  the  money ! !  I  *  *  And  he  adds,  triumph- 
antly, '  I  conceive  that  it  would  not  be  easy  to  give  a  more  complete 
answer  than  this  comparative  statement,  to  the  persons  who  object  to  trans- 
planting, on  the  score  of  expense;  exclusively  altc^ther  of  the  difference  of 
obtaining  the  effect  of  wood,  in  the  one  case  at  once,  and  of  waiting  thirty 
years  to  obtain  it  in  the  other.' 

**  That  our  author  was  capable  of  making  the  foregoing  statement  will 
surprise  no  one  who  has  attentively  read  the  Planter's  Guide  ;  but  that  the 
Committee  of  the  Highland  Societpr,  composed  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
of  the  highest  name  and  literary  fame,  could  have  heard  it  without  having 
their  risible  Acuities  excited,  is  not  to  be  believed ;  and  that  they  did  not 
take  care  to  caution  their  constituents  against  the  delusive  estimate,  is  asto- 
nishing. 

**  We  shall  admit  that  the  trees  were  actually  transplanted  for  the  sum  of 
1 1/.  Ss, ;  but  who,  in  his  sober  senses,  can  believe  that  that  sum  was  the 
actual  cost  of  the  22  trees,  from  25  to  28  ft.  high,  and  which,  of  course,  had 
been  prepared  with  such  diligence  and  science  at  least  for  four  years  before  ? 
If  they  would  cost  him,  as  he  has  stated,  151/.  16«.  8</.,  raised  on  the  pro- 
montory, how  does  it  appear  that  they  did  not  cost  him  the  same  sum  when 
raised  on  a  spot  of  the  same  field  a  few  hundred  yards  distant  ? 

''  The  statement  which  Sir  Henrv  made  to  the  committee  is  equally  just 
and  convincing  as  if  he  had  affirmed  that  the  calves  he  had  bought,  and  which 
he  had  carefully  fostered  in  a  well-trenched  and  manured  pasture  field,  tT 
they  had  grown  large  oxen,  had  cost  him  nothing  more  than  the  expense 
removing  them  from  one  field  to  another ! 

'^  Is  it  not  plain  that,  instead  of  contrasting  the  sum  of  151/.  16i.  %d,  w 
1 1/.  8«.,  he  ought  to  have  added  togeUter  these  two  sums,  in  order  to  disce 
the  total  expense  of  his  22  transplanted  trees  |  which,  instead  of  beinf 
8f.,  really  amounts  to  163/.  4«.  8tf.  ? 

'*  We  &irly  confess  we  cannot  see  any  way  of  accounting  for  the 
the  learned  baronet,  and  the  eentlemen  giving  their  countenance  to 
piece  of  arrant  nonsense.    Indeed,  one  is  at  a  loss  whether  most  to  > 
8ir  Henry's  dexterity  in  passing  off  so  palpable  a  joke  upon  his  via*' 
their  extreme  good4iumour  or  politeness  in  not  noticing  and  res^ 
for,  to  consider  both  parties  serious  is  impossible*" 

After  arguing*that  transplanted  trees,  with  trunks  of  from  15  t 

*<  *  The  three  notes  of  admiration  are  in  Sir  H*  Steuart's  ▼ 
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dkmeter,  can  never  fonn  valuable  wood  for  future  generations,  he  con- 
cludes :  —  "  While  we  state  these  things,  we  are  far  far  from  wishing  to 
undervalue  Sir  Henry  Steuart's  efforts  to  diffuse  the  knowledge  of  an  im- 
proved method  of  retransplanting  large  trees ;  which,  we  think,  must  be  of 
advantage  to  landscape-gardening.  All  that  we  wish  is,  that  the  system  may 
rest  upon  a  sound  basis,  and  occupy  its  legitimate  place  in  arboriculture. 
From  the  very  nature  of  things,  this  place  must  be  both  subordinate  and 
circumscribed;  for,  before  a  proper  subject  can  be  obtained,  it  must  be 
nursed  for  many  years,  with  great  assidmty  and  much  outlay.  Therefore, 
to  talk  of  a  person  by  such  means  anticipating  so  many  years  of  his  life  is 
sheer  drivelhnc ;  for  no  man,  by  labouring  fif^y  years  to  obtain  an  object,  can 
be  said  to  anticipate  that  period,  merely  by  removing  the  object  from  one 
place  to  another." 

In  p.  17. 21.,  the  author  points  out  an  error  into  which  we  have  inadvert- 
ently £illen  in  the  EncyclcjxBdia  of  Agriculture^  in  attributing  to  Mr.  Sang  the 
doctrine  that  plants  have  not  a  power  of  renewing  their  tap-root,  and  that 
the  tap-root  is  of  importance  to  fiill-grown  trees ;  and  a  further  error  which 
we  have  committed  is,  in  making  him  say  *'  that  strength  is  gained  as  effec- 
tually by  a  few  branches  to  a  h€»d  as  by  many."  It  ^ipears  from  quotations 
given  in  the  pamphlet  from  the  Planter^ s  KalendoTy  that  Mr.  Sang  is  of  the 
same  opinion  witn  Sir  Henry  and  ourselves,  and  that  he  had  published  this 
opinion  sixteen  years  before  either  of  us.  We  have  not  the  Planter^ g  Ka^ 
Undar  before  us ;  nor,  if  we  had,  is  it  probable  that  we  could,  at  this  distance 
of  time,  account  for  having  fiedlen  into  the  very  singular  error  of  misrepre- 
senting the  sentiments  of  an  author  whose  work  every  page  in  our  article 
Plantings  in  the  Encyclop€edia  of  Agriculture,  will  show  that  we  took  as  a 
text4x>ok :  but,  in  the  edition  of  the  EncydojxBdia  how  passing  through  the 
press,  we  shall  take  care  to  rectify  the  error ;  and  this,  we  trust,  will  be  a 
sufficient  apology  to  Mr.  Sang,  than  whom  we  do  not  know  a  man  more 
worthy  of  esteem,  both  in  his  professional  and  moral  character. 

Whoever  possesses  the  Planter's  Guide  will  do  well  to  possess  also  these 
Strictures, 

T%e  Ubrary  of  Entertahung  Knowledge.     Vol.  II.  Timber  Trees  and  Fruit 

Trees.    London.     12mo.    4«. 

The  following  letter  is  from  a  scientific  practical  gardener  of  considerable 
experience.  What  he  says  respecting  pruning  the  pine  and  fir  tribes  we 
consider  hi^y  important. 

**  Sir,  In  turning  over  the  leaves  of  Vol.  IL  Part  L  of  that  delightful 
publication  the  Li^wry  of  Entertaining  Knowledge^  it  is  most  gratifying  to 
find  so  rich  a  store  ofusefiil  as  well  as  entertaining  information,  compressed 
into  so  small  a  compass,  and  yet  written  in  a  style  so  well  calculated  to 
please  and  excite  the  general  reader,  for  whose  use  and  benefit  this  volume 
on  vegetable  substances  was  avowedly  published. 

**  However,  notwithstanding  every  disposition  to  be  pleased  with  the  per- 
formance, should  it  appear  that  even  but  a  few  errors  have  crept  into  it, 
no  matter  whether  through  inadvertence  or  otherwise,  it  is,  I  conceive, 
every  man's  duty,  if  able,  to  correct  them,  especially  when  we  consider  the 
lush  character  of  the  Society  for  intelligence,  by  whose  sanction  and  under 
whose  superintendence  the  work  in  question  was  ushered  into  the  world :  a 
Society  whose  object  is  not  to  perpetuate  but  to  correct  error,  by  dissemi- 
nating truth ;  and,  certainly,  the  correction  of  an  error,  however  trifling, 
under  these  circumstances,  must  be  commendable. 

**  I  have  been  led  into  these  remarks  from  observing  a  few  inaccuracies  in 
this  amusing  little  book,  and  will  briefly  state  them  as  they  occur. 

^  In  page  6.  there  is  a  potation  from  the  Quarterly  Review,  respecting 
the  introduction  of  a  spurious  foreign  variety  (sessiliflora^  of  our  old  £ng- 
lirii  oak  (Qu^cuB  JSobur) ;  and  a¥mil  misgivings  we  ougnt  to  have  if  what 
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this  writer  states  be  true,  viz.,  that,  owing  to  its  introduction,  there  is  too 
much  reason  to  be  believe  the  complaints  about  the  dry  rot  originated* 
However,  it  seems,  this  impostor  '  may  thus  be  discriminated  from  ttie  true 
old  English  oak :  the  acorn-stalks  of  the  i26bur  are  long,  and  its  leaves 
short ;  whereas,  the  sessiliflora  has  ^e  acorn-stalks  short,  and  the  leaves 
long :  the  acorns  of  the  former  grow  singly,  or  seldom  two  on  the  same  foot- 
staUL;  those  of  the  latter,  in  clusters  of  two  or  three,  close  to  the  stem  of 
the  branch/  This  distinction,  as  &r  as  language  is  concerned,  appears 
conclusive  as  to  our  misfortune ;  but  let  us  hope  that  we  have  not  been  so 
long  in  error  on  this  momentous  subject,  and  that  the  dry  rot  has  originated 
some  other  way.  For  the  Quercus  i?6bur  will,  I  believe,  afibrd  us  roecimens 
of  both  characters,  and  even  sometimes  from  the  same  tree ;  indeed,  it  is  not 
common  to  find  two  alike ;  and  the  supposed  varieties  arising,  in  my  opi- 
nion, from  circumstances  purely  local,  are  sufficient  in  number  to  fill  up,  in 
evei^  shade  and  degree,  the  distinction  made  between  the  i26bur  and  ^e 
sessiliflora.  Nor  is  this  surprising,  when  we  consider  that  this  tree,  on 
account  of  its  great  value,  has  been  cultivated,  or  attempted  to  be  cultivated, 
in  almost  every  possible  situation,  and  that  it  has  been  propagated  by  seeds 
alone,  for  thousands  of  years,  without  degenerating. 

**  But  there  is  one  species  which,  I  think,  retains  its  character  with  more 
constancy,  and  probably  is  the  impostor  complained  of;  this  is  the  pedun* 
culata,  and  a  most  stately  and  magnificent  tree  it  is ;  perhaps  more  generally 
planted  than  the  jRobur  I  and  for  this  simple  reason,  viz.  gentlemen,  nursery- 
men, and  gardeners,  one  and  all,  like  to  see  a  fine  sample  when  they  either 
gather  or  purchase  acorns ;  and  the  fruit  of  the  Quercus  pedunculata  is 
nsually  one  third  larger  than  that  of  the  jR6bur  in  trees  of  equal  age  and 
▼igour ;  it  is  also  considered  excellent  timber. 

.  **  The  Quercus  .^gilops,  which  furnishes  the  velani  or  velonia  of  com- 
merce, is  not  mentioned,  although,  I  think,  it  deserves  some  notice  in  a 
popular  work  of  this  kind.  The  cup  or  csXym  only  is  imported  from  Turkey, 
tor  the  purpose  of  tanning  leather  m  this  country,in  which  process  a  decoc- 
tion as  powerfully  astringent  is  made  from  1  lb.  of  velani  as  from  3  lbs.  of  oak 
bark. 

**  We  next  meet  with  a  most  interesting  account  of  the  Scotch  pine,  its 
various  uses,  localities,  its  remains  in  bogs,  peat-mosses,  &c. ;  but  no  notice 
is  taken  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  generally  mutilated  in  the  plantations  in 
this  country,  by  the  adoption  of  that  system  usually  termed,  par  exceUence^ 
the  Scotch  s^'stem  of  pruning :  why  it  should  be  so  called,  I  do  not  know ; 
but  I  hope  our  brethren  beyond  the  Tweed  will  show  us  a  better  example, 
and  discontinue  the  wretched  hack-and-hew  method  so  ruinously  adoptea  by 
many  foresters  in  England.  A  plantation  is  made ;  after  ten  or  fifbeen  years 
it  wants  thinning  and  pnming ;  m  a  few  years  more  it  wants  a  repetition  of 
this  thinning  and  pruning ;  the  work  must  be  done  neatly ;  the  branches 
must  be  cut,  secundum  artem^  close  to  the  stem,  and  this  in  midwinter,  too ! 
What  is  the  result  ?  Every  pruning  inflicts  a  corres]>onding  injury  on  the 
timber ;  for  wheresoever  a  branch  is  cut  close  off,  there  also  will  be  found 
invariably  a  corresponding  blemish  in  the  timber,  when  it  comes  into  the 
hands  of'^the  carpenter. 

**  But  if  the  plants  are  left  tolerably  thick,  so  that  the  lower  branches, 
being  deprived  of  light,  mav  dwindle  and  die,  the  wood  is  gradually  conso- 
lidated aroimd  the  gradually  decreasing,  or,  at  least,  stationary  branches, 
till,  by  this  slow  but  all-healing  process  of  nature,  the  branches  ultimately 
drop  off,  without  leaving  those  unseemly  scars  which  exhibit  and  loudly 
proclaim  the  handy  but  unnatural  work  of  man.  Of  course,  I  do  not  mean 
that  thinning  and  pruning  should  be  wholly  omitted,  but  that  both  should 
be  done  with  caution ;  and  that  the  latter  operation  should  be  confined 
chiefly  to  the  large  branches,  which,  if  left,  are  likely  to  disfigure  the  trees. 
Perhaps  this  kst  observatioii  relates  more  to  the  deciduous  forest  tcMs  than 
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to  the  Scotch  pine,  yet  it  may  be  usefully  applied  to  both ;  and  it  never 
should  be  forgotten,  that  the  best  time  of  the  year  for  pnuiing  forest  trees 
13  al  or  a  Uitie  before  midsumnier,  instead  of  midwinter. 

''  An  error  occurs  in  page  71.,  where  the  juniper  is  mentioned  both  as 
a  monoDcious  and  dicecious  plant :  it  is  the  latter. 

"  *  The  beech,'  the  author  says,  *  will,  when  sheltered,  grow  to  a  high  tree.*' 
So  it  will ;  and  it  will  likewise,  in  the  West  of  England,  fonn  hec^s  and* 
troes,  in  situations  so  bleak  and  exposed,  that  even  the  Scotch  pine  finds  no 
little  dtfiBculty  in  establishing  itself  alongside  of  it. 

"  *  The  ash,'  it  is  justly  observed,  *  is  difierent  from  many  trees ;  its  value 
is  increased  rather  than  diminished  by  the  rapidity  of  its  growth.'  It  might 
have  been  added,  that  there  are  three  distinct  trees  of  the  common  ash,  viz. 
the  male,  female,  and  hermaphrodite,  the  male  differing  decidedly  in  growth 
and  quality  firom  the  other  two ;  for,  in  a  wood  or  coppice,  a  practised  eye 
will  readily  distinguish  this  sort  by  its  superior  growth  and  beauty ;  it  is  also 
more  elastic,  and  consequently  more  valuable,  than  either  of  the  others. 

^  Under  the  article  Pyrus  domestica,  the  author  says,  '  the  fruit  of  the 
service  remains  on  the  tree  during  a  part  of  the  winter :  they  have  cathartic 
properties ;  but  the  people  of  Kamscnatka  use  them  as  food  when  they  have 
neen  mellowed  by  finost.  In  some  parts  of  the  North,  an  ardent  spirit  is  pro* 
duced  from  them  by  distillation.'  In  this  passage,  the  author  has  confounded 
the  Pynta  domestica  with  the  P^rus  aucuparia :  it  is  the  latter  which  is 
used  as  food  by  the  people  of  Kamschatka ;  and  which,  in  some  parts  of  the 
North,  produces  an  ardent  spirit  by  distillation. 

**  In  speaking  of  the  popl^,  the  writer  has,  I  think,  rather  '  overstepped 
the  modesty  of  nature ; '  for  he  sa^'s  the  poplar  (no  species  is  mentioned) 
will,  in  fevoorable  situations,  make  shoots  3  m.  in  diameter,  and  16  fl.  long, 
in  one  season.     I  presume  he  meant  3  in.  in  circumference  and  6  h.  long. 

^  These,  with,  perhaps,  a  few  more  inaccuracies  or  omissions  of  still  less 
importance,  are  the  only  drawbacks  on  the  real  pleasure,  satisfaction,  and 
improvement,  which  are  derived  from  a  perusal  of  this  excellent  little  book. 
I  am.  Sir,  &c.  —  Syhanus.     Chelsea,  Dec.  22. 1829." 

Withers^  FT.,  Es(^  Attorney  at  Holt,  Norfolk ;  Author  of  several  Tracts  on 
Planting :  A  Letter  to  Sir  Henry  Steuart,  Bart.,  on  the  Improvement  of 
the  Qu^ty  of  Timber  to  be  effected  by  high  Cultivation,  and  quick  Growth 
of  Forest  Trees ;  in  reply  to  certain  Passages  in  his  Planter's  Guide, 
Holt,  1829.    8vo. 

We  sent  this  letter  to  be  reviewed  by  Mr.  Gorrie,  a  gardener  and  planter 
of  well  known  science  and  experience  both  in  gardening  and  agriculture,  who 
has  sent  us  the  following :  — 

"  This  letter,  which  Mr.  Withers  has  contrived  to  extend  over  133  pages, 
is  the  finest  ^edmen  of  bookmaking  we  have  seen.  Sir  Henry  Steuart, 
autkiw  of  the  Planter's  Gwdcy  had,  it  seems,  in  that  work  made  some  observ- 
atioiis  on  two  pamphlets  formerl^^  written  by  Mr.  Withers, '  stating  that  their 
object  is  to  show,  uiat  by  trenching  the  ground  previously  to  planting,  and 
by  keeping  it  clean  for  some  years  aflerwards,  greater  progress  will  be  made 
by  wood  of  every  sort,  and  that  a  greater  return  will  be  made  to  the  planter 
thereby,  in  ten  or  twelve  years,  than  in  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  by  the 
oonunoD  mediod,  and  that  the  system  is  not  neat,'  &c.  Mr.  Withers  com- 
plains that  Sir  Henry  '  misrepresents  the  object  of  his  '  pamphlets,  by 
confinine  it  to  trenching  and  subsequent  culture,  the  declared  object  of  the 
first  of  mm  beinc  principally  to  show  the  effect  of  niamirtng  land  for  forest 
trees.*  (p.  14,  15.)  Now,  we  would  ask  Mr.  Withers,  does  he  really  esti- 
mate the  common  sense  of  mankind  so  low  as  to  believe  it  necessary  for 
him  to  write  a  pamphlet  on  such  a  subject  ?  Can  they  be  so  thoroughly 
oockneyfied  as  not  to  know,  that  a  '  docK  will  grow  on  a  dunghill  ? '  Well, 
it  was  too  hill  in  Sir  Henry,  if  he  attempted  to  deprive  him  of  the  merit  of 
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this  writer  states  be  true,  viz.,  that,  owing  to  its  introduction,  there  is  too 
much  reason  to  be  believe  the  complaints  about  the  dry  rot  oriffinated. 
However,  it  seems,  this  impostor  '  may  thus  be  discriminated  fi*om  the  true 
old  English  oak :  ^e  acorn-stalks  of  the  i?6bur  are  long,  and  its  lesves 
short ;  whereas,  the  sessiliflora  has  the  acorn-stalks  short,  and  the  leaves 
long :  the  acorns  of  the  former  grow  singly,  or  seldom  two  on  the  same  foot- 
staSi;  those  of  the  latter,  in  clusters  of  two  or  three,  close  to  the  stem  of 
the  branch.'  This  distinction,  as  &r  as  language  is  concerned,  appears 
conclusive  as  to  our  misfortune ;  but  let  us  hope  that  we  have  not  been  so 
long  in  error  on  this  momentous  subject,  and  that  the  dry  rot  has  originated 
some  other  way.  For  the  Qu^rcus  i?6bur  will,  I  believe,  afford  us  specimens 
of  both  characters,  and  even  sometimes  from  the  same  tree ;  indeed,  it  is  not 
common  to  find  two  alike ;  and  the  supposed  varieties  arising,  in  my  opi- 
nion, from  circumstances  purely  local,  are  suf&cient  in  number  to  fill  iq),  in 
every  shade  and  degree,  the  distinction  made  between  the  i26bur  and  ^e 
sessuiflora.  Nor  is  this  surprising,  when  we  consider  that  this  tree,  on 
account  of  its  great  value,  has  been  cultivated,  or  attempted  to  be  cultivated, 
in  almost  every  possible  situation,  and  that  it  has  been  propagated  by  seeds 
alone,  for  thousands  of  years,  without  degenerating. 

^  But  there  is  one  species  which,  I  think,  retains  its  character  with  more 
constancy,  and  probably  is  the  impostor  complained  of;  this  is  the  pedun- 
culata,  and  a  most  stately  and  magnificent  tree  it  is;  perhaps  more  generally 
plant^  than  the  i26bur  I  and  for  this  simple  reason,  viz.  gentlemen,  nursery- 
men, and  gardeners,  one  and  all,  like  to  see  a  fine  sample  when  they  either 
gather  or  purchase  acorns ;  and  the  fiiiit  of  the  Quercus  pedunculata  is 
nsually  one  third  larger  than  that  of  the  jR6bur  in  trees  of  equal  age  and 
▼igour ;  it  is  also  considered  excellent  timber. 

■  **  The  Quercus  .^gilops,  which  furnishes  the  velani  or  velonia  of  com- 
merce, is  not  mentioned,  although,  I  think,  it  deserves  some  notice  in  a 
popular  work  of  this  kind.  The  cup  or  cal3rx  only  is  imported  from  Turkey, 
tor  the  purpose  of  tanning  leather  m  this  country,in  which  process  a  decoc- 
tion as  powerfully  astringent  is  made  from  1  lb.  of  velani  as  from  3  lbs.  of  oak 
bark. 

''  We  next  meet  with  a  most  interesting  account  of  the  Scotch  pine,  its 
various  uses,  localities,  its  remains  in  bogs,  peat-mosses,  &c. ;  but  no  notice 
18  taken  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  generally  mutilated  in  the  plantations  in 
this  country,  by  the  adoption  of  that  system  usually  termed,  p(tr  exceUenct^ 
the  Scotch  system  of  pruning :  why  it  should  be  so  called^  I  do  not  know ; 
but  I  hope  our  brethren  beyond  the  Tweed  will  show  us  a  better  example, 
and  discontinue  the  wretched  hack-and-hew  method  so  ruinously  adoptea  by 
many  foresters  in  England.  A  plantation  is  made ;  after  ten  or  fifbeen  years 
it  wants  thinning  and  pnming ;  m  a  few  years  more  it  wants  a  repetidoa  of 
this  thinning  and  pruning ;  the  work  must  be  done  neatly ;  the  brandies 
must  be  cut,  secundum  arfem,  close  to  the  stem,  and  this  in  midwinter^  too ! 
What  is  ^e  result  ?  Every  pruning  inflicts  a  corres]>onding  injury  on  the 
timber ;  for  wheresoever  a  branch  is  cut  close  off,  there  also  will  be  found 
invariablv  a  corresponding  blemish  in  the  timber,  when  it  comes  into  the 
hands  of'^the  carpenter. 

"  But  if  the  plants  are  \eh  tolerably  thick,  so  that  the  lower  branches, 
being  deprived  of  light,  mav  dwindle  and  die,  the  wood  is  gradually  conso- 
lidated aroimd  the  graduallv  decreasing,  or,  at  least,  stationary  branches^ 
till,  by  this  slow  but  all-healing  process  of  nature,  the  branches  ultimately 
drop  ofl^  without  leaving  those  unseemly  scars  which  exhibit  and  loudly 
proclaim  the  handy  but  unnatural  work  of  man.  Of  course,  I  do  not  mean 
that  thinning  and  pruning  should  be  wholly  omitted,  but  that  both  should 
be  done  with  caution ;  and  that  the  latter  operation  should  be  confined 
chiefly  to  the  large  branches,  which,  if  lefl,  are  likely  to  disfigure  the  trees. 
Perhaps  this  last  observatioii  relates  more  to  the  deciduous  mest  trees  tlisn 
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to  the  Scotch  pine,  yet  it  nmv  be  usefully  applied  to  both ;  and  it  never' 
fihoultl  bo  forgotten,  that  the  beHt  time  of  tl)c  year  for  pruning  forent  trees 
is  a^  or  a  littte  before  midsuiNvur^  instuul  of  widwitifer, 

^  An  error  occurs  in  page  71.,  where  the  juniper  is  mentioned  both  as 
a  monoecious  and  dioecious  plant :  it  iH  the  latter. 

"  '  The  beech,'  the  author  says,  *  will,  when  Hlieltered,  grow  to  a  high  tree' 
So  it  will ;  and  it  will  likewise,  in  the  West  of  Kngland,  fonn  hedgeH  and 
trees,  in  situations  so  bleak  and  exi>OMed,  that  even  the  Scotch  pine  finds  no 
little  difficulty  in  establishing  itselt  alongside  of  it. 

'*  *  The  ash,'  it  is  iustly  observed,  *  is  (liferent  from  many  trees ;  its  value 
is  increased  rather  than  diminished  by  the  ni|>idity  of  its  growth.'  It  might 
have  been  added,  that  there  are  three  distinct  trees  of  the  conunon  ash,  viz. 
the  male,  female,  and  hermaphrodite,  the  male  diHering  decidedly  in  growth 
and  quality  from  the  other  two ;  for,  in  a  wood  or  cop|)ice,  a  practised  eye 
will  readily  distinguish  tliis  sort  by  its  su|)erior  growth  and  beauty ;  it  is  lUso 
more  elastic,  and  consequently  more  valuable,  than  either  of  the  others. 

**  Under  the  article  Pynw  domestica,  the  author  suys,  '  the  fruit  of  the 
serrice  remains  on  the  tree  during  a  i)art  of  the  winter :  they  have  cathartic 

Eropcrties ;  bat  the  people  of  Komscnatka  use  them  as  food  when  they  have 
een  meliowcKl  by  frost.  In  some  narts  of  the  North,  an  ardent  spirit  is  pro* 
duced  firom  them  by  distillation.'  in  this  passage,  the  author  has  confounded 
the  P^ruB  domestica  with  the  P^txih  aucupuria :  it  is  the  latter  which  is 
used  as  food  by  the  people  of  Kamschatka ;  imd  which,  in  some  parts  of  the 
North,  produces  an  ardent  spirit  by  distillation. 

**  In  speaking  of  the  poplar,  the  writer  has,  I  think,  rather  *  overstq)pcd 
the  modesty  oi^nature ; '  for  he  says  the  poplar  (no  species  is  mentioned) 
will,  in  favourable  ntuations,  make  shoots  3  m.in  diameter,  and  10  fl.  long, 
in  one  season.     I  presume  he  meant  3  in.  in  circuniference  and  6  i\,  long. 

**  These,  with,  i)erhans,  a  few  more  uuiccuracies  or  omissions  of  still  less 
importance,  are  the  only  dniwbiu'ks  on  the  real  pleasure,  satisfaction,  and 
improvement,  which  ore  derived  from  a  perusal  of  this  excellent  little  book. 
I  am,  Sir,  &c.  —  Sylvautu.     Chelsea,  Dec.  2:^.  1H20." 

JVUhert^  W.,  Esq.,  Attorney  at  Holt,  Norfolk ;  Author  of  several  Tracts  on 
Planting:  A  Letter  to  Sir  Henry  Stcuart,  Bart.,  on  the  Im[)rovement  of 
the  Quiuity  of  Timber  to  be  effected  by  high  ( 'Ultivation,  and  (juick  Growth 
of  Forest  Trees ;  in  reply  to  certain  rassagcs  in  his  PlanUr's  Guide. 
Ilolt,  1889.    8vo. 

We  sent  this  letter  to  be  reviewed  by  Mr.  Gorrie,  a  gardener  and  planter 
of  wcdl  known  science  and  experience  both  in  gardening  and  agriculture,  who 
has  sent  us  the  following :  — 

«  Thia  letter,  which  Mr.  Withers  has  contrived  to  extend  over  133  poges, 
is  the  finest  specimen  oi  l)ookmaking  we  have  seen.  Sir  Henry  Stcutut, 
author  of  the  Planter*^  Guide,  had,  it  seems,  in  that  work  made  some  observ- 
ations on  two  pamphlets  fonnerlj^  written  by  Mr.  Withers,  *  stating  that  their 
object  is  to  show,  Uiat  by  trenching  the  ground  previously  to  |)lanting,  tuid 
by  keeping  it  clean  for  some  years  aflerwards,  greater  progress  will  l>e  miule 
by  wood  of  every  sort,  and  that  a  greater  return  will  l>e  miule  to  the  planter 
thereby,  in  ten  or  twelve  years,  tlwn  in  twenty-five  or  thirty  veors  by  the 
oomoion  me^od,  and  that  the  system  is  not  neat,'  &c.  Mr.  Withers  com- 
plains that  Sur  Henry  'misrepresents  the  object  of  his  <  poinphlets,  by 
oonfiniM  it  to  trenching  and  subsequent  culture,  the  declared  object  of  the 
first  of  UMxn  being  principally  to  show  the  effect  of  mamtring  land  for  forest 
trees.'  (p.  14,  15.)  Now,  we  would  ask  Mr.  Withers,  does  he  really  esti- 
mate the  common  sense  of  mankind  so  low  as  to  Iwlieve  it  necessiury  for 
htm  to  write  a  pamphlet  on  such  a  subject?  Can  they  lie  so  thorouuhlv 
cockneyfied  as  not  to  know,  tlnit  a  *  cIock  will  grow  on  a  dunghill  ? '  >y ell, 
it  wM  too  bud  in  Sir  Henry,  if  he  attempted  to  dqirivc  liim  of  tlie  merit  of 
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this  writer  states  be  true,  viz.,  that,  owing  to  its  introduction,  there  is  too 
much  reason  to  be  believe  the  complaints  about  the  dry  rot  originated* 
However,  it  seems,  this  impostor  *•  may  thus  be  discriminated  from  the  true 
old  English  oak :  the  acorn-stalks  of  the  i26bur  are  long,  and  its  leaves 
short ;  whereas,  the  sessiliflora  has  ^e  acomnttalks  short,  and  the  leaves 
long :  the  acorns  of  the  former  grow  singly,  or  seldom  two  on  the  same  foot- 
staUL ;  those  of  the  latter,  in  clusters  of  two  or  three,  close  to  the  stem  of 
the  branch.'  This  distinction,  as  &r  as  language  is  concerned,  appears 
conclusive  as  to  our  misfortune ;  but  let  us  hope  that  we  have  not  been  so 
long  in  error  on  this  momentous  subject,  and  that  the  dry  rot  has  originated 
some  other  way.  For  the  Qucrcus  i26bur  will,  I  believe,  afibrd  us  specimens 
of  bo^  characters,  and  even  sometimes  from  the  same  tree ;  indeed,  it  is  not 
common  to  find  two  alike ;  and  the  supposed  varieties  arising,  in  my  opi- 
nion, from  circumstances  purely  local,  are  sufficient  in  number  to  fill  up,  in 
every  shade  and  degree,  the  distinction  made  between  the  i26bur  and  die 
sessiliflora.  Nor  is  this  surprising,  when  we  consider  that  this  tree,  on 
account  of  its  great  value,  has  been  cultivated,  or  attempted  to  be  cultivated, 
in  almost  every  possible  situation,  and  that  it  has  been  propagated  by  seeds 
alone,  for  thousands  of  years,  without  degenerating. 

**  But  there  is  one  species  which,  I  think,  retains  its  character  with  more 
constancy,  and  probably  is  the  impostor  complained  of;  this  is  the  peduiw 
culata,  and  a  most  stately  and  magnificent  tree  it  is ;  perhaps  more  generally 
planted  than  the  jRobur  I  and  for  this  simple  reason,  viz.  gentlemen,  nursery- 
men, and  gardeners,  one  and  all,  like  to  see  a  fine  sample  when  they  eidier 
gather  or  purchase  acorns ;  and  the  fruit  of  the  Qu^rcus  pedunculata  is 
usually  one  third  larger  than  that  of  the  i26bur  in  trees  of  equal  age  and 
▼igour ;  it  is  also  considered  excellent  timber. 

■  **  The  Quercus  ^^gilops,  which  fiimishes  the  velani  or  velonia  of  com- 
merce, is  not  mentioned,  although,  I  think,  it  deserves  some  notice  in  a 
popular  work  of  this  kind.  The  cup  or  calyx  only  is  imported  from  Turkey, 
tor  the  purpose  of  tanning  leather  mthis  country,  in  which  process  a  decoc- 
tion as  powerfully  astringent  is  made  from  1  lb.  of  velani  as  from  3  lbs.  of  oak 
bark. 

**  We  next  meet  with  a  most  interesting  account  o£  the  Scotch  pine,  its 
various  uses,  localities,  its  remains  in  bogs,  peat-mosses,  &c. ;  but  no  notice 
is  taken  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  generally  mutilated  in  the  plantations  in 
this  country,  by  the  adoption  of  that  system  usually  termed,  par  ejtceUence^ 
the  Scotch  system  of  pnming :  why  it  should  be  so  called,  I  do  not  know ; 
but  I  hope  our  brethren  beyond  the  Tweed  will  show  us  a  better  example, 
and  discontinue  the  wretched  hack-and-hew  method  so  ruinously  adopted  by 
many  foresters  in  England.  A  plantation  is  made ;  after  ten  or  fifkeeo  yean 
it  wants  thinning  and  pruning ;  m  a  few  years  more  it  wants  a  repetitioo  of 
this  thinning  and  pruning ;  the  work  must  be  done  neatly ;  the  branches 
must  be  cut,  secundum  arteniy  close  to  the  stem,  and  this  in  midwinter,  too ! 
What  is  the  result  V  Every  pruning  inflicts  a  corresponding  injury  on  the 
timber ;  for  wheresoever  a  branch  is  cut  close  ofl*,  there  also  will  be  found 
invariably  a  corresponding  blemish  in  the  timber,  when  it  comes  into  the 
hands  of'^the  carpenter. 

''  But  if  the  plants  are  lef^  tolerably  thick,  so  that  the  lower  branches^ 
being  deprived  of  light,  mav  dwindle  and  die,  the  wood  is  gradually  conso- 
lidated around  the  gradually  decreasing,  or,  at  least,  stationary  branches^ 
till,  by  this  slow  but  all-healing  process  of  nature,  the  branches  ultinuitd|y 
drop  off,  without  leaving  those  unseemly  scars  which  exhibit  and  loudly 
proclaim  the  handy  but  unnatural  work  of  man.  Of  course,  I  do  not  mean 
that  thinning  and  pruning  should  be  wholly  omitted,  but  that  both  should 
be  done  with  caution ;  and  that  the  latter  operation  should  be  confined 
chiefly  to  the  large  branches,  which,  if  lefr,  are  likely  to  disfigure  the  trees. 
Perhaps  this  kst  observatiQii  relates  more  to  the  deciduous  forest  txwB  tfatti 
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to  the  Scotch  pine,  yet  it  may  be  usefully  applied  to  both ;  and  it  never* 
^ould  be  forgotten,  that  the  best  time  of  the  year  for  pruning  forest  trees 
]b  at  or  a  litiie  htfore  iiuiUummer^  instead  of  midwinter, 

^  An  error  occurs  in  page  71.,  where  the  juniper  is  mentioned  both  as 
a  monoecious  and  dicecious  plant :  it  is  the  latter. 

•*  *  The  beech,'  the  author  says,  *  will,  when  sheltered,  grow  to  a  high  tree.'* 
So  it  will ;  and  it  will  likewise,  in  the  West  of  England,  form  hec^s  and* 
trees,  in  situations  so  bleak  and  exposed,  that  even  the  Scotch  pine  finds  no 
little  difficulty  in  establishing  itselt  alongside  of  it. 

•*  *  The  ash,'  it  is  justly  observed,  *  is  difierent  from  many  trees ;  its  value 
is  increased  rather  than  diminished  by  the  rapidity  of  its  growth.'  It  might 
have  been  added,  that  there  are  three  distinct  trees  of  the  common  ash,  viz. 
the  male,  female,  and  hermaphrodite,  the  male  differing  decidedly  in  growth 
and  quality  from  the  other  two ;  for,  in  a  wood  or  coppice,  a  practised  eye 
will  readily  distinguish  this  sort  by  its  superior  growth  and  beauty ;  it  is  also 
more  elastic,  and  consequently  more  valuable,  than  either  of  the  others. 

^  Under  the  article  Fyrus  domestica,  the  author  says,  '  the  fruit  of  the 
service  remains  on  the  tree  during  a  part  of  the  winter :  they  have  cathartic 
properties;  bat  the  people  of  Kamschatka  use  them  as  food  when  they  have 
been  mellowed  by  frost.  In  some  parts  of  the  North,  an  ardent  spirit  is  pro* 
duced  fit>m  them  by  distillation.'  In  this  passage,  the  author  has  confounded 
the  Pyms  domestica  with  the  Pyrus  aucuparia :  it  is  the  latter  which  is 
used  as  food  by  the  people  of  Kamschatka ;  and  which,  in  some  parts  of  the 
North,  produces  an  ardent  spirit  by  distillation. 

<<  In  speakins  of  the  poplm*,  the  writer  lias,  I  think,  rather  '  overstepped 
the  modesty  of  natnre ; '  for  he  says  the  poplar  (no  species  is  mentioned) 
will,  in  fiivoorable  situations,  make  shoots  3  m.  in  diameter,  and  16  fr.  long, 
in  one  season.     I  presume  he  meant  3  in.  in  circumference  and  6  fr.  long. 

"  These,  with,  perhaps,  a  few  more  inaccuracies  or  omissions  of  still  less 
importance,  are  the  only  drawbacks  on  the  real  pleasure,  satisfaction,  and 
improvement,  which  are  derived  from  a  perusal  of  this  excellent  little  book. 
I  am.  Sir,  &c  —  Sylvantu.     Chelsea,  Dec.  22. 1829." 

WUherg,  W^  Es(^  Attorney  at  Holt,  Norfolk ;  Author  of  several  Tracts  on 
Planting :  A  Letter  to  Sir  Henry  Steuart,  Bart.,  on  the  Improvement  of 
the  Qufdity  of  Timber  to  be  effected  by  high  Cultivation,  and  quick  Growth 
of  Forest  Trees ;  in  reply  to  certain  Passages  in  his  Planter's  Guide. 
Holt,  1829.    8vo. 

We  sent  this  letter  to  be  reviewed  by  Mr.  Gorrie,  a  gardener  and  planter 
of  wcdl  known  sdence  and  experience  both  in  gardening  and  agriculture,  who 
has  sent  us  the  following :  — 

*•  This  letter,  which  Mr.  Withers  has  contrived  to  extend  over  133  pages, 
is  the  finest  ^ecimen  oi  bookmaking  we  have  seen.  Sir  Henry  Steuart, 
author  of  the  Fkuder's  Guide,  had,  it  seems,  in  that  work  made  some  observ- 
atioDS  on  two  pamphlets  formerl^^  written  by  Mr.  Withers, '  stating  that  their 
object  is  to  show,  that  by  trenching  the  ground  previously  to  planting,  and 
by  keeping  it  clean  for  some  years  afterwards,  gr^er  progress  will  be  made 
by  wood  of  every  sort,  and  that  a  greater  return  will  be  made  to  the  planter 
thereby,  in  ten  or  twelve  years,  than  in  twenty-five  or  thirty  vears  by  the 
oommoo  mediod,  and  that  the  system  is  not  neat,'  &c.  Mr.  Withers  com- 
phuns  that  Sir  Henry  '  misrepresents  the  object  of  his  '  pamphlets,  by 
confinine  it  to  trenching  and  subsequent  culture,  the  declared  object  of  the 
first  of  mm  beinc  principally  to  show  the  effect  of  manuring  land  for  forest 
trees.*  (p.  14,  15.)  Now,  we  would  ask  Mr.  Withers,  does  he  really  esti- 
mate the  common  sense  of  mankind  so  low  as  to  believe  it  necessary  for 
him  to  write  a  pamphlet  on  such  a  subject  ?  Can  they  be  so  thoroughly 
oockneyfied  as  not  to  know,  that  a  '  docK  will  grow  on  a  dunghill  ? '  Well, 
it  was  too  Ivil  in  Sir  Henry,  if  he  attempted  to  deprive  him  of  the  merit  of 
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this  writer  states  be  true,  viz.,  that,  owing  to  its  introduction,  there  is  too 
much  reason  to  be  believe  the  complaints  about  the  dry  rot  originated. 
However,  it  seems,  this  impostor  '  may  thus  be  discriminated  from  uie  true 
old  English  oak :  the  acorn-stalks  of  the  i?6bur  are  long,  and  its  lesves 
short ;  whereas,  the  sessiliflora  has  the  acorn-stalks  short,  and  the  leaves 
lonff :  the  acorns  of  the  former  grow  singly,  or  seldom  two  on  the  same  foot- 
stauL;  those  of  the  latter,  in  clusters  of  two  or  three,  close  to  the  stem  of 
the  branch.'  This  distinction,  as  &r  as  language  is  concerned,  appears 
conclusive  as.  to  our  misfortune ;  but  let  us  hope  that  we  have  not  been  so 
long  in  error  on  this  momentous  subject,  and  that  the  dry  rot  has  originated 
some  other  way.  For  the  Quercus  i?6bur  will,  I  believe,  afibrd  us  specimens 
of  both  characters,  and  even  sometimes  from  the  same  tree ;  indeed,  it  is  not 
common  to  find  two  alike ;  and  the  supposed  varieties  arising,  in  my  opi- 
nion, from  circumstances  purely  local,  are  sufficient  in  number  to  fill  iq),  in 
every  shade  and  degree,  the  distinction  made  between  the  i26bur  and  die 
sessiliflora.  Nor  is  this  surprising,  when  we  consider  that  this  tree,  on 
account  of  its  great  value,  has  been  cultivated,  or  attempted  to  be  cultivated, 
in  almost  every  possible  situation,  and  that  it  has  been  propagated  by  seeds 
alone,  for  thousands  of  years,  without  d^enerating. 

**  But  there  is  one  species  which,  I  think,  retains  its  character  with  more 
constancy,  and  probably  is  the  impostor  complained  of;  this  is  the  peduiw 
culata,  and  a  most  stately  and  magnificent  tree  it  is ;  perhaps  more  generally 
planted  than  the  jRobur  I  and  for  this  simple  reason,  viz.  gentlemen,  nursery- 
men, and  gardeners,  one  and  all,  like  to  see  a  fine  sample  when  they  either 
gather  or  purchase  acorns ;  and  the  fiiiit  of  the  Quercus  pedunculata  is 
nsually  one  third  larger  than  that  of  the  i?6bur  in  trees  of  equal  age  and 
▼igour ;  it  is  also  considered  excellent  timber. 

.  ^  The  Quercus  ^^gilops,  which  fiimishes  the  velani  or  velonia  of  com- 
merce, is  not  mentioned,  although,  I  think,  it  deserves  some  notice  in  a 
popular  work  of  this  kind.  The  cup  or  calyx  only  is  imported  from  Turkey, 
tor  the  purpose  of  tanning  leather  m  this  country,  in  which  process  a  decoc- 
tion as  powerfully  astringent  is  made  from  1  lb.  of  velani  as  from  3  lbs.  of  oak 
bark. 

"  We  next  meet  with  a  most  interesting  account  of  the  Scotch  pine,  its 
various  uses,  localities,  its  remains  in  bogs,  peat-mosses,  &c. ;  but  no  notice 
18  taken  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  generally  mutilated  in  the  plantations  in 
this  country,  by  the  adoption  of  that  system  usually  termed,  p(tr  exceHencty 
the  Scotch  system  of  pruning :  why  it  should  be  so  called,  I  do  not  know ; 
but  I  hope  our  brethren  beyond  the  Tweed  will  show  us  a  better  example, 
and  discontinue  the  wretched  hack-and-hew  method  so  ruinously  adoptea  by 
many  foresters  in  England.  A  plantation  is  made ;  after  ten  or  fifteen  years 
it  wants  thinning  and  pruning ;  m  a  few  years  more  it  wants  a  repetition  of 
this  thinning  and  pruning;  the  work  must  be  done  neatly;  the  branches 
must  be  cut,  secundum  arfeniy  close  to  the  stem,  and  this  in  midwinter,  too ! 
What  is  the  result  ?  Every  pruning  inflicts  a  corresponding  in^jury  on  the 
timber ;  for  wheresoever  a  branch  is  cut  close  off,  there  also  will  be  found 
invariably  a  corresponding  blemish  in  the  timber,  when  it  comes  into  the 
hands  of  the  carpenter. 

**  But  if  the  plants  are  left  tolerably  thick,  so  that  the  lower  branches^ 
being  deprived  of  light,  mav  dwindle  and  die,  the  wood  is  gradually  conso^ 
lidated  around  the  gradually  decreasing,  or,  at  least,  stationary  branches, 
till,  by  this  slow  but  all-healing  process  of  nature,  the  branches  ultimately 
drop  off,  without  leaving  those  unseemly  scars  which  exhibit  and  loudly 
proclaim  the  handy  but  unnatural  work  of  man.  Of  course,  I  do  not  mean 
that  thinning  and  pruning  should  be  wholly  omitted,  but  that  both  should 
be  done  with  caution ;  and  that  the  latter  operation  should  be  confined 
chiefly  to  the  large  branches,  which,  if  left,  are  likely  to  disfigure  the  trees. 
Perhaps  this  kst  observation  relates  more  to  the  deciduous  forest  txws  tfatti 
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to  the  Scotch  pine,  yet  it  may  be  usefully  applied  to  both ;  and  it  never- 
ahoultl  be  forgott^i,  that  the  best  tinie  of  the  year  for  priming  forest  trees 
is  at  or  a  Uitie  before  midsummer^  instead  of  midwinter, 

^  An  error  occurs  in  page  71^  where  the  juniper  \a  mentioned  both  as 
a  monoecious  and  dioecious  plant :  it  is  the  latter. 

"  •  The  beech,'  the  author  says,  *  will,  when  sheltered,  grow  to  a  high  tree.*' 
So  it  will ;  and  it  will  likewise,  in  the  West  of  England,  fonn  hec^s  and 
trees,  in  situations  so  bleak  and  exposed,  that  even  the  Scotch  pine  finds  no 
little  difficulty  in  establishing  itself  alongside  of  it. 

'*  *  The  ash,'  it  is  justly  observed, '  is  diflerent  from  many  trees ;  its  value 
is  increased  rather  than  diminished  by  the  rapidity  of  its  growth.'  It  might 
have  been  added,  that  there  are  three  distinct  trees  of  the  common  ash,  viz. 
the  male,  female,  and  hermaphrodite,  the  male  differing  decidedly  in  growth 
and  quality  fixmi  the  other  two ;  for,  in  a  wood  or  coppice,  a  practised  eye 
will  readily  distingnish  this  sort  l)y  its  superior  growth  and  beauty ;  it  is  also 
more  elastic,  and  consequently  more  valuable,  than  either  of  the  others. 

^  Under  the  article  Fyrus  domcstica,  the  author  says,  '  the  fruit  of  the 
service  remains  on  the  tree  during  a  part  of  the  winter :  they  have  cathartic 
properties ;  bat  the  people  of  Kamscnatka  use  them  as  food  when  they  have 
been  mellowed  by  finost.  In  some  parts  of  the  North,  an  ardent  spirit  is  pro* 
duced  from  them  by  distillation.'  In  this  passage,  the  author  has  confounded 
the  Pyrus  domcstica  with  the  P^rus  aucuparia :  it  is  the  latter  which  is 
used  as  food  by  the  people  of  Kamschatka ;  and  which,  in  some  parts  of  the 
North,  produces  an  ardent  spirit  by  distillation. 

<*  In  speakii^  of  the  popl^,  the  writer  lias,  I  think,  rather  *  overstepped 
the  modesty  of  nature ; '  for  he  says  the  poplar  (no  species  is  mentioned) 
will,  in  finronrable  situations,  make  shoots  3  m.  in  diameter,  and  16  fr.  long, 
in  one  season.     I  presume  he  meant  3  in.  in  circumference  and  6  ft.  lonff. 

**  These,  with,  perhaps,  a  few  more  inaccuracies  or  omissions  of  still  less 
importance,  are  tne  only  drawbacks  on  the  real  pleasure,  satisfaction,  and 
improvement,  which  are  derived  from  a  perusal  of  this  excellent  little  book. 
I  am.  Sir,  &c.  —  Sylvamu.     CheUeay  Dec,  22. 1829." 

WitherM^  FT.,  Esq.,  Attorney  at  Holt,  Norfolk ;  Author  of  several  Tracts  on 
Planting :  A  Letter  to  Sir  Henry  Steuart,  Bart.,  on  the  Improvement  of 
the  Qufuity  of  Timber  to  be  effected  by  high  Cultivation,  and  quick  Growth 
of  Forest  Trees ;  in  reply  to  certain  Passages  in  his  Planter's  Guide. 
Holt,  1829.     8vo. 

We  sent  this  letter  to  be  reviewed  by  Mr.  Gorrie,  a  gardener  and  planter 
of  wcdl  known  science  and  experience  both  in  gardening  and  agriculture,  who 
has  sent  us  the  following :  — 

"  This  letter,  which  Mr.  Withers  has  contrived  to  extend  over  133  pages, 
is  the  finest  specimen  of  bookmaking  we  have  seen.  Sir  Henry  Steuart, 
author  of  the  Planter^ m  Guide,  had,  it  seems,  in  that  work  made  some  observ- 
ations on  two  pamphlets  formerl^r  written  by  Mr.  Withers,  *  stating  that  their 
object  is  to  show,  that  by  trenching  the  ground  previously  to  planting,  and 
by  keeping  it  clean  for  some  years  afterwards,  greater  progress  will  be  made 
by  wood  of  every  sort,  and  that  a  greater  return  will  be  made  to  the  planter 
thereby,  in  ten  or  twelve  years,  than  in  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  by  the 
oonunon  mediod,  and  that  the  system  is  not  neat,'  &c,  Mr.  Withers  com- 
plains that  Sv  Henry  '  misrepresents  the  object  of  his  '  pamphlets,  by 
confining  it  to  trenching  and  subsequent  culture,  the  declared  object  of  the 
first  of  &em  being  principally  to  show  the  effect  of  manuring  land  for  forest 
trees.'  (p.  14,  15.}  Now,  we  would  ask  Mr.  Withers,  does  he  really  esti- 
mate the  common  sense  of  mankind  so  low  as  to  believe  it  necessary  for 
him  to  write  a  pamphlet  on  such  a  subject  V  Can  they  be  so  thoroughly 
cocJuieyfied  as  not  to  know,  that  a  '  dock  will  grow  on  a  dunghill  V '  Well, 
too  had  in  Sir  Henry,  if  he  attempted  to  deprive  him  of  the  merit  of 
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such  an  immense  discovery ;  it  was  cruel  in  the  haronet  to  throw  cold  water 
on  the  subject,  by  saying  that '  fi'om  the  ver^  nature  of  the  thing  it  is  evident 
that  it  cannot  be  adopted  for  general  planting,  or  ever  come  into  universal 
use.'  (p.  17.)  This  was  rather  a  home  thrust,  and  Mr.  Withers  seems  to 
have  some  misgivings  on  the  vulnerable  point ;  he  is  evidently  embarrassed. 

*  I  have  never,*  says  he,  *  recommended  its  universal  application.'  (p.  9.) 

*  The  general  adoption  of  this  method  of  planting  poor  lands  would,  I  fed 
confident,  be  attended  with  great  individual  and  national  advantage,  and  I 
claim  the  credit  of  being  its  author.'  (p.  16.)  'I  cannot  perceive  any  thing 
in  the  nature  of  trenching  and  manuring,  which  must  preclude  its  adoption 
for  general  planting,  or  prevent  it  ever  coming  into  universal  use.'  (p.  18.^ 
And  neither  do  we,  with  this  single  exception,  that  manure  is  not  to  be  haa. 
Every  method  which  ingenuity  can  invent  is  resorted  to,  for  accumulating 
an  article  of  so  much  immediate  necessity.  Such  is  the  demand,  that  it  is 
but  lately  we  noticed  in  the  newspapers  an  account  of  a  vessel  freighted  with 
bones  from  the  trenches  at  Leipticy  bound  for  Britain,  these  bones  to  be 
ground  into  dust  to  increase  the  stock  of  manure  for  agricultural  purposes ; 
and  numbers  of  human  teeth  may  be  seen  bleaching  on  the  surface 
of  turnip  fields,  which  in  all  likelihood  were  lately  brought  from  a  similar 
quarter.  If  we  are  (at  the  expense  of  the  finer  feelings  of  human  nature) 
brought  to  submit  to  such  shifts  for  manure  where  it  is  indispensable,  what 
degree  of  '  credit '  can  we  afibrd  to  spare  to  the  man,  who,  although  he 

*  does  not  recommend,'  yet  *  cannot  perceive  any  thing  to  prevent  its  uni- 
versal application  to  forest  trees.  The  substitute  of  '  peat  moss  and  lime ' 
we  cannot  see  to  be  of  universal  application.  Peat  moss  is  not  to  be  met 
with  every  where ;  there  is  nothing  deserving  the  name  within  twenty  mOes 
of  the  spot  where  we  reside,  nor  is  the  situation  singular  in  this  respect ;  and 
what  is  still  more  unfortunate  for  its  general  application,  where  moss  is  most 
plenty,  the  adjoining  waste  grounds  have  oflen  too  much  peat  in  the  compo- 
sition of  their  surface  soils  to  be  benefited  by  such  substitute.  —  Lime  in- 
deed might  be  a  sort  of  panacea  alone,  in  such  cases,  when  there  is  much 
vegetable  matter  in  the  surface  soil  to  be  acted  upon,  or  femigineous  matter 
to  neutralise ;  but  then  some  say  lime  is  not  a  manure,  and,  except  in  cases 
where  coal  is  near  the  lime  quarry,  its  supplication  to  arboriculture  will  not  pay. 

"  With  regard  to  trenching,  where  the  subsoil  is  tenacious,  and  consists  of 
nothing  injurious  to  vegetation,  if  the  operation  of  trenching  is  performed 
carefully,  by  mixing  the  surface  mould  regularly  with  the  subsou,  a  more 
extended  nidiu  will  thus  be  prepared  for  the  roots  of  the  young  trees,  which 
for  sonie  time  may  prove  advantageous ;  but  soOs  of  this  nature  are  but 
rarely  to  be  met  with  in  *  waste  lands,'  and  where  they  are  to  be  found,  they 
are  generally  of  the  best  description  of  wastes.  Now  were  the  expense  of 
trenching  and  manuring  such  lands  extensively  gone  into,  and  if  the  happi- 
ness of  the  '  surplus  population,'  about  which  Mr.  Withers  expresses  so 
much  becoming  concern,  occupies  so  much  of  his  mind,  as  does  his  favourite 
theory  of  manuring  ground  for  plantations,  we  would  put  it  to  his  good 
sense  and  good  feeling,  to  say,  whether  such  '  surplus  population '  would 
not  derive  greater  benefit  by  becoming  occupiers  of  small  portions  of  soil 
so  trenched  and  manured,  at  fair  rents,  the  grounds  being  sheltered  with 
judiciously  laid  off  slips  of  planting.  Would  not  this  enable  them  to  con- 
tribute something  towards  their  future  subsistence  ?  For,  granting  that  the 
trenching,  and  manuring,  and  planting  system  were  carried  as  far  as  he  could 
wish,  a  single  quartern  loaf  would  not  thereby  be  added  to  the  home  pro- 
duce of  human  food ;  but  much  pasture,  and  consequently  much  animal  food, 
would  be  for  a  time  withdrawn.  The  work  of  planting  once  accomplished, 
they  would  have  to  emigrate,  or  still  continue  in  the  condition  of  *  \nik^ 
starved  labourers,'  unless  they  could  continue  to  live  on  the  roots  of  otk 
trees,  like  the  mice  in  Dean  Forest.  We  do  not  say  this  to  discourage  asy 
from  the  useful  operation  of  planting;  we  can  have  no  possible  interest  to 
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setve  in  limiting  the  employment  of  the  labouring  poor ;  our  sincerest  plea- 
wire  has,  for  these  thirty  years  past,  proceedetl  from  planning  and  directing 
audi  employment ;  but  an  indiscriminate  trenching  of  ground  for  planting 
would,  in  many  instances,  we  fear,  be  attended  with  less  advantageous  con- 
sequences than  Mr.  Withers  will  be  willing  to  admit. 

**  Where  the  surplus  soil  consists  of  a  few  inches  of  peat,  or  moor  earth, 
incumbent  on  open  gravelly  femigineous  subsoil,  which,  undisturbed,  would 
carry  larch  and  Scotch  fir,  trendiing,  we  know,  from  a  little  dear-bought 
experience,  would  be  highly  injurious,  and  a  great  breadth  of  moorish  waste 
lands  is  of  this  description ;  nor  have  we  ever  seen  trcnchim;  be  of  any  bene- 
fit to  planting  on  soft  soils  where  broom  predominates.  There  are  nume- 
rous tracts  of  calcareous  sandy  subsoils,  sufficiently  porous  for  admitting 
the  roots  of  trees,  where  trenching  would  render  the  trees  liable  to  wind- 
waving,  and  could  otherwise  be  of  no  benefit.  There  are  also  many  swamps 
on  our  waste  lands,  for  which  effectual  draining,  paring,  burning,  and  pitting, 
would  be  sufficient  preparation,  equal,  if  not  superior  to  trenching.  Such 
soils,  when  properly  drained,  become  sufficiently  open,  and  the  spreading 
roots  of  trees  would  soon  increase  the  pulverisation.  A  melon  thnves  best 
when  the  soil  in  which  it  grows  is  not  too  much  broke,  and  every  farmer 
prefers  land  which  carries  a  clod. 

'  **  We  now  come  to  the  *  sole  object '  of  the  second  pamphlet,  which  *  was 
to  expose  the  fimdamental  errors  of  Sir  Walter  Scott'  in  his  essav  on  planting. 
*  The  heresy  there  broached,  that  the  preparation  of  land  for  planting  would 
cease  to  have  any  effect  after  a  few  years,  excited  rather  strong  feelings  in  the 
mind'  of  Mr.  Withers  (p.  20.) ;  but  what  is  still  more  afflicting,  his  friend, '  John 
Kershaw,  Esq.,'  who,  by  the  by,  seems  to  speak  from  experience,  and  whom 
he  produces  as  exculpatory  evidence,  seems  a  little  tinctured  with  the  same 
heresy.  *  With  respect  to  manure  on  poor  land,'  says  Mr.  Kershaw,  *  it 
can  be  of  no  consequence,  in  my  opinion,  to  timber,  particularly  to  oak,  as 
that  whollv  depends  on  the  subsoil  for  its  growth  to  perfection.'  (p.  85.^ 
'  But  all  the  manure  and  care  possible  will  not  produce  good  oak  timber,  if 
the  subsoil  is  not  congenial  to  its  nature,  although  strong  plants  may  be 
Fused  ai  first.*  (p.  86.)  We  confess,  too,  that  we  have  long  been  infected 
with  the  heresies  of  Sir  Walter  and  Mr.  Kershaw,  and  our  heretical  opi- 
nions are  supported  by  the  following  facts :  —  In  field  culture,  even  where 
additional  vegetable  matter  is  afforded  by  the  ploughing  in  of  three  '  white 
stubbles '  in  3ie  course  of  a  six  years'  rotation,  the  dung  laid  on  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  course  is  found  to  be  exhausted  by  the  sixth  year  on  soils 
naturuly  the  richest ;  and  in  poor  lands  it  is  found  necessary  to  dung 
twice  in  the  course  of  a  six  or  seven  years'  rotation  I  It  will  not  be  pre- 
tended that  forest  trees  are  less  greedy  feeders  than  wheat,  clover,  oats, 
peas,  and  barley ;  every  cottager  in  the  kingdom,  who  has  the  misfortune  to 
nave  a  forest  tree  in  his  garden,  and  we  are  sorry  to  say  there  are  many 
such,  and  every  farmer  who  has  hedge-row  timber  on  his  farm,  will  bear  us 
out  in  saying,  that  the  roots  of  such  trees  exhaust  manure  in  less  than  half 
the  time  in  which  it  is  exhausted  by  ordinary  crops.  We  do  not  mean  to 
advocate  the  cause  of  Sir  AYalter  Scott.  His  character  as  a  writer  places 
him  above  our  censure  or  praise ;  with  men  of  experience  the  attack  by 
Mr.  Withers  on  his  essay  is  a  sufficient  advocation.  Here  lies  the  secret : 
Sir  Walter  is  a  Scotchman,  Sir  Henry  is  a  Scotchman,  and  we  see  what  a 
hcMTible  thing  it  is  in  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Withers  for  Scotchmen  to  write 
common  sense,  or  to  give  their  opinion  on  any  subject,  if  it  should  not 
exactlv  corr^pond  with  his.  We  quote  the  following  specimen  of  his 
urbamty : — ^  These  three  gentlemen  were  all  Scotchmen,  men  of  rank,  and 
great  landed  proprietors,  and  it  is  natural  that  Lord  Glenbervie,  a  Scotch- 
man also,  should  be  influenced  by  their  opinions.  The  Scotch  generally  prac- 
tise the  pitting  method,'  (what  an  indelible  reproach ! !)  '  and  we  see  that 
in  the  case  of  Dean  Forest,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  opinion  of 
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Scotchmen  caused  it  to  be  adopted  there.'  (p»  41,  42.)  *  Where  wertthau 
then,  Gri/lon  !  !  !*  We  know  that  Mr.  Cobbett  was  perpetually  .slashing  at 
Scotchmen,  because  he  foimd  them  too  knowing  to  be  gulled  by  his  puffiing ; 
we  have  heard  that  an  English  drover  now  and  then  had  the  baseness  to 
gibe  *  Sawney '  with  national  distinction ;  but,  till  we  read  this  letter,  we  did 
not  believe  that  there  was  a  man  in  South  Britain  (Cobbett  excepted),  who 
could  sign  his  own  name,  capable  of  displaying  so  much  silly  imbecility. 

"  We  have  now  noticed  the  *  objects '  of  the  first  and  second  pamphlets. 
One  of  the  multifarious  objects  of  the  present '  Letter '  seems  to  be  to  con- 
tradict an  assertion  said  to  be  made  by  Sir  Henry  Steuart,  viz. '  That  the 
culture  of  the  soil  will  have  an  effect  on  the  quality  of  the  timber.'  Tlie 
importance  we  attach  to  this  question  will  appear  from  what  we  have 
already  stated  r^arding  the  effects  of  that  cultiure.  Our  attention  has 
been  more  directed  to  the  culture  than  to  the  quality  of  timber ;  but,  in 
conducting  sales,  we  have  uniformly  remarked  that  piu*chasers  preferred  ash 
trees  of  slow  growth,  to  those  of  the  same  dimensions  that  had  grown  more 
rapidly.  We  believe  there  is  much  in  accidental  varieties  of  the  same  spe- 
cies, with  regard  to  strength  and  durability,  though  cultivated  under  the 
same  circumstances;  this  we  have  observed  most  conspicuous  in  the  ash, 
the  oak,  the  larch,  and  the  beech.  Wlien  Sir  Henrv  contends  that  a  *  cer- 
tain slowness  of  growth  is  essendally  necessary  to  the  closeness  of  texture 
and  durability  of  dl  timber,'  we  do  not  think  he  is  fairly  met  by  Mr.  Withers, 
or  he  would  not  have  brought  the  rapid  growth  of  the  locust  tree  as  an  in- 
stance* The  yew  tree,  as  an  instance  ot  slow  growth,  firmness  of  texture, 
and  durability,  might  in  this  case  be  adduced  by  Sir  Henry ;  and  the  poplar, 
as  a  rapid  grower,  possessing  neither  firmness  of  texture,  nor  extraordinary 
durabihty.  Each  tree  should,  in  fairness  to  the  question,  be  pitched  against 
its  own  species. 

**  Eighteen  letters  are  produced  to  show  that  rapid-growing  timber  is 
eood  in  quality,  and  that  maniu*e  promotes  the  growth  of  trees;  these 
letters  serve  at  least  to  fill  about  fifty-six  pages  of  the  pamphlet.  The 
second  letter  is  very  lengthy,  a  sort  of  a  rambling  review  of  Sir  Henry's 
book,  attempting  to  display  much  profound  knowledge  of  arboriculture. 
'  Sir  Henry,'  he  says, '  in  confirmation  of  his  arguments,  refers  to  the  Editor 
of  the  Gardener's  Magazine,  I  am  aware  that  Mr.  Loudon  is  hich  authority 
in  the  present  day ;  no  one  who  has  seen  his  bulky  volumes  will  dispute  his 
claim  to  very  great  learning,  both  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  rural  economy ; 
but  his  great  work,  the  Encyclopicdia  of  Gardening,  is,  in  many  instances, 
nothing  more  than  a  series  of  contradictory  opinions  strung  together  con- 
junctively, without  any  decided  opinion  of  his  own  to  assist  the  ignorant 
reader,  calculated  rather  to  mislead  than  instruct.'  (p.  71.) 

**  We  reckon  it  would  be  a  work  of  supererogation  to  attempt  serioualy 
to  refiite  these  Ul-natiured  remarks ;  the  high  merits  of  that  work  are  well 
known  and  highly  appreciated  by  every  professional  gardener  who  under- 
stands, the  English  language.  Mr.  Loudon  does  not  too  often,  nor  unne- 
cessarily intrude  his  own  opinions,  nor  does  he  require  the  aid  of  anonymous 
scribblers  to  bolster  up  absiu'd  theories.  That  work  is  a  faithfiil  record,  in 
an  abridged  form,  of  every  thing  of  importance  that  had  been  written  on 
gardening  up  to  the  time  it  was  published.  Any  work  attempting  to  recoin- 
cile  all  the  conflicting  statements  that  have  been  written  on  gardening,  or  on 
any  other  art,  would  be  almost  as  preposterous  as  the  Letter  of  133  pages 
we  are  now  reviewing.  Mr.  Loudon  did  not  consider  his  readers  as  mere 
machines,  to  be  impelled  by  the  power  of  steam ;  he  laid  a  vast  mass  of 
opinions  before  them,  and  occasionally  his  own ;  thus  giving  them  an  oppor> 
tunity  of  exercising  their  own  judgment.  We  do  not  sa^^  that  his  won  is 
iitted  for  '  babes  in  knowledge ; '  but  we  know  that  there  is  no  book  in  the 
English  language  where  the  ifoung  gardener  will  find  an  equal  mass  of  mate- 
rials firom  which  he  can  form  his  judgment ;  and,  we  believe,  few  will  deagr 
that  the  materials  there  furnished,  and  which  in  his  other  worlu  Uiat  author 
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continues  to  fumiah,  are  well  calculated  for  enabling  his  readers  to  form  a 
correct  judgment,  if  they  have  mind  to  enable  them  to  think.  But  we  must 
ask  Mr.  Loudon's  |>ardon  for  noticing  the  effusions  of  this  anonymous  writer, 
who,  Mr.  Withers  informs  us,  is  *  a  considerable  land-owner,  and  a  gentle- 
man,* We  thank  Mr.  Withers  for  the  latter  piece  of  infonuation ;  for,  ten 
to  one,  if  from  his  writings  we  could  have  made  the  discovery.  How 
could  we  ?  Is  it  like  a  gentleman  to  fire  incognito,  right  and  left,  and,  when 
his  ammunition  is  spent,  to  conclude  by  saying,  '  I  hope.  Withers,  you  are 
not  sufficiently  sick  of  it  to  allow  these  Scotchmen  to  imagine  they  have 
dSucamJUed  you.'  (p.  75.)  This,  we  are  willing  to  believe,  is  not  a  fair  spe- 
cimen of  an  '  Englisl)  gentleman.'  It  is  unnecessary  for  Scotchmen  to  give 
themselves  any  trouble  about '  discomfiting '  Mr.  XVltlicrs.  He  has  tsJcen 
the  matter  into  his  own  hands,  and  is  perhaps  the  best  hand  in  the  world  for 
*  writing  himself  down.' "  —  Archibald  Gorrie,  Annat  Gardens^  Dec.  25.  1829. 

Harley  WilBam:  The  Harleian  Dair^'  System,  and  an  Account  of  the  va- 
rious Methods  of  Dairy  Husbandry  pursued  by  the  Dutch.     Also,  a 
new  and  improved  Mode  of  ventilating  Stables.    With  an  Appendix, 
containing  useful   Hints  (founded   on   the  Author's  Experience)   for 
the  Management  of  Hedge-row  Fences,  Fruit  Trees,  &c. ;  and  the  Means 
of  rendering  Barren  Land  fruitfid.     London,  1829.    8vo.  2U.  bds. 
Mr.  Harley  had  the  merit  of  introducing  various  improvements  in  the 
neig}rix>urhood  of  Glasgow,  besides  his  dairy  system,  such  as  warm  baths,  a 
balung  establishment;  and  he  gave  a  powerful  stimulus  to  the  spirit  of  build- 
ing in  the  Willow-bank  suburb.     Like  m^ny  practical  men,  however,  he 
is  but  a  poor  book-maker,  and  has  produced  a  bulky  volume,  rather  dull  and 
heavy  to  read.     His  dairy  system  is  essentially  that  of  the  Dutch  and 
Fleinish ;  and  the  only  novelty  that  we  can  find  in  his  manner  of  treating 
I^gs  is  that  of  having  a  trough  of  water  gs  a  sill  to  the  opening  which  sepa^ 
rates  thdr  feeding  place  from  their  sleeping  place ;  so  that  the  animal  can- 
not pass  fit>m  the  one  to  the  other  without  wetting,  or,  as  Mr.  Harley  says, 
washii^,  its  feet.      The  utility  of  this  conceit  may  be  questioned.     We 
know  Mr.  Harley  personally  to  be  a  worthy  good  man,  and  wish,  for  his 
own  sake,  he  had  published  a  half-crown  pamphlet  with  wood-cuts,  instead 
of  his  guinea  book  with  copperplate  engravings  and  his  own  portrait. 

APIntoghy  Mr.  Charles^  C.M.H.S.,  Gkurdencr  to  Prince  Leopold  at  Clare- 
mont.  Author  of  the  Practical  Gardener  and  Modem  Horticulturist: 
Flora  and  Pomona ;  or,  the  British  Fruit  and  Flower  Garden :  contain- 
ing Descriptions  of  the  most  valuable  and  interesting  Flowers  and  Fruits 
ciuttvated  in  the  Gardens  of  Great  Britain,  the  Period  of  their  Intro- 
duction.  Botanical  Character,  Mode  of  Culture,  Time  of  Flowering,  &c. ; 
with  a  Definition  of  all  the  Botanical  and  Classical  Terms  which  may 
occur  in  the  description  of  the  respective  subjects.  To  which  will  be 
added.  Instructions  for  Drawing  and  Colouring  Fruits  and  Flowers,  with 
Directions  for  mixing  the  Colours,  &c.,  by  Mr.  E.  D.  Smith,  F.L.S. 
London.  In  Parts.  8vo,  plates  plain  in  outline,  U.  Qd,  each  Part ; 
coloured,  2s,  6d. :  4to,  plain^  2s. ;  coloured,  3f .  each  Part. 

Biikopy  Mr.  Damd:   Causal  Botany;  or,  A  Treatise  on  the  Causes  and 
Character  of  Chan^  in  Plants,  especially  of  Changes  which  are  pro- 
ductive of  Subspecies  or  Varieties.     London,  1829.    8vo.  8#. 
This  18  an  original  work  on  a  subject  of  fiu-  more  importance  than  would 
at  first  view  appear  firom  its  title.     The  author,  a  scientific  botanist,  and  a 
practical  ffardener  of  great  and  varied  experience,  shows  that  all  improve- 
ment in  tne  plants  of  agriculture  and  horticulture,  with  reference  to  roan, 
is  to  be  sought  for  in  subspecies  or  varieties.     We  have  already  alluded  to 
the  importance  of  this  aubject  (p.  62.),  and  in  our  next  Number  shall 
csmmae  Bir.  Bishop's  treatise  in  detail.     In  the  meantime,  we  can  safely 
•leoommend  it  to  public  patrona^,  as  one  of  the  most  original  works  on  the 
science  of  vegetable  culture  which  has  appeared  in  our  time. 
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Art,  I.     General  Notices, 

ScRAFTSaand  tweejnng  Roadt. — We  rejoice  in  erery invention  calculated 
to  lessen  the  number  oi  human  beings  put  to  clean  or  mend  roads,  Hnil 
therefore  have  great  pleasure  b  laying  two  inventions  by  Mr.  Boase  before 
our  readers,  which  will  henceforth,  wherever  it  may  be  thought  fit  to  em- 
ploy them,  render  aweepiijg  unnecesBary  in  towns,  and  scr^ti:^  in  the 
country.  The  two  operations  of  scraping  and  sweeping  were  originally 
performed  by  one  machine,  the  brooms  and  scrapers  being  attached  to  the 
same  frame  :  but  it  was  found,  on  trial,  that  either  operation  rendered  the 
road  sufficiently  clean ;  and  Mr.  Boase  accordingly  made  distinct  machinei 
for  each  purpose,  of  which  the  following  is  hb  d^ription  :  — 

T/ie  Scraper  (j^.  30.)  consists  of  an  oblong  frame  of  iron,  supported  on 
thrte  wheels,  two  of  which  are  common  carriage- wheels,  about  3ft.  in 
orking  on  an  axle  fixed  to  the  frame:  the  third  is  a  sm^  cMt- 


e  of  the  front  bar  of  the  frame.  Below  the 
&ame,  and  obliquely  to  it,  is  placed  the  flexible  scraper,  consisting  of  a 
number  of  platex  of  sheet-iron,  arranged  in  a  line,  and  connected  to  each 
other  by  small  bolts.  On  the  back  of  each  plate  is  bolted  a  piece  of  iron, 
in  the  Bn^>e  of  the  letter  T  inverted :  the  stem  of  this  iron  is  continued  to 
the  uDper  end  of  the  plate,  and  then  bent  forward  in  a  horizontal  direction 
to  a  Biuft  (secured  to  the  frame)  parallel  to  the  scraper,  at  the  distance  of 
about  18  in.  from  it,  to  which  it  is  joined.  By  this  arrangement,  when  the 
machine  is  moved  forward,  the  shaft  draws  after  it  the  series  of  plates  form- 
ing the  scraper,  which  being  attached  to  each  other  by  joints,  or  bolts  acting 
aa  such,  each  plate  has  mfficient  freedom  of  action  to  adapt  itself  to  the 
inequalities  of  the  sur^e.  Springs,  equal  in  number  to  the  plates,  are 
fixed  to  the  shaft,  by  which  any  degree  of  pressure  required  can  be  given  to 
the  scraper.  As  the  machine  proceeds,  a  portion  of  road,  equal  in  width  to 
the  <]uadTilateral  figure  of  which  the  scrB))er  fonns  the  diagonal,  is  cleared; 
and  the  mud  or  dirt,  as  fast  as  it  collects,  is  slid  off  by  the  oblique  eur&ce 
(rfthe  scraper,  and  finally  left  in  a  line  on  the  off-side  of  the  machiiie.  Tim 
■iroceas  is  commenced  near  the  centre  of  the  road,  and  the  "fi*i— _ 
having  gone  a  convenient  distance  in  a  straight  line,  is  turned  and  broi^ 


iroii  one,  placed  under  the  ci 


iMck  on  the  other  side  of  the  centre,  removing  the  dirt  in  an  opponte 
direction.  For  the  next  course  the  machine  ia  brought  to  the  nide  where 
it  first  acted,  and  removes  the  dirt  from  a  like  poriion  of  prounii,  and  with 
it  the  line  formed  by  the  preceding  course.  ThiH  is  continued  until  the 
scrapings  are  brought  to  the  side  of  the  road. 

TW  raana^r  is  enabled  to  lift  the  scr^)er  by  turning  a  wooden  roller 
fixed  above  it,  and  attached  10  each  plate  by  a  correspondii^  chain.  This 
is  done  in  order  to  pass  over  parts  of  roads  recently  repaired;  and,  when 
going  to  work  or  retummg,  the  plates  are  kept  in  tins  elevated  position  by 
a  ratchet  and  catch  at  the  end  of  the  roller,  A  curved  scra|)er  is  attached 
to  the  hack  part  of  the  fnuue  at  the  olf-corner,  to  be  used  only  during  the 
last  course  of  the  inocliinc,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  the  screpiniffi  into 
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scraper,  support  in  front  by  two  cc 
and  behina  by  two  small  iron  wheels  with  vertical  axles. 


frame  siniilar  to  that  of  the 

heels  about  4  ft.  in  diameter, 

under  each 


corna-.  Within  the  frame,  and  diagonal  to  It,  is  the  cylinder  of  brooms, 
consisting  of  five  rows  of  heath,  eacn  row  secured  between  two  boardH  b^ 
■crews,  and  attached  to  an  axle  by  radiaiing  arms  of  cast-iron.  This 
recRves  a  rotatory  motion  from  the  carriage  wheels,  by  means  of  a  bcveled- 
tooth  wheel  fixed  on  their  axle-tree,  worldng  in  another  half  its  size  on 
the  axle  of  the  brooms.  When  the  machine  is  drawn  forward,  the  brooms 
■re  thus  made  to  revolve  twice  to  each  revolution  of  the  carriage  wheels, 
•ad  in  an  opposite  direction  to  them.  The  brooms  arc  r^ulated  so  as  to 
bear  more  or  leas  on  the  ground,  according  to  the  state  of  the  dirt ;  and,  as 
the  be^  wears  shorter,  utey  can  readily  be  drawn  out  from  the  centre,  in 
order  to  presere  a  proper  bearing.  Tne  dirt  is  removed  from  the  space 
over  which  the  brooms  pass  to  the  right  or  offside  of  the  machme.  Like 
the  acnper,  the  work  is  commenced  near  the  centre  of  the  road  or  street, 
and  earned  on  in  a  limilar  manner.  When  this  machine  is  wanted  to  pro- 
ceed without  sweeping,  the  larger  beveled-looth  wheel  is  thrown  out  of 
gear  by  a  lever  for  that  purpose.  The  brooms  are  covered  and  the  frame 
enclosed  by  oil-cloth,  to  prevent  any  splashing  or  dirt  from  escaping  beyond 


71f  ScTOpittg  MacAinr,  drawn  by  two  horses,  and  attended  by  one  man, 

wiil  dean  five  miles  of  road,  94ft.  wide,  in  debt  hours.     Two  additional 

■Mnwil]  be  required  to  throw  th^scnqnngs  off  the  road,  and  clear  the  water- 
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courses.     The  same  work  would  require  twenty-five  men  per  dient,  witli 
scrapers,  according  to  the  present  method. 

Comparative  Exj)eiue. 
C  Two  horses,  at  6#.  each 
Machine.  <  Three  men,  at  2*. 

(  Wear  and  tear  of  machine,  &c. 
Manual  \  Twenty-five  men,  at  2t,  each  - 
Labour.    \  Wear  and  tear 

Daily  saving        -         -    jfl   10    0 

Supposing  a  road  would  require  cleaning  but  twice  a  week, 
tne  yearly  saving  at  this  rate  would  amount  to  -     156     0    0 

If  but  once  a  week,  to         -  -  -  -      78     0    0 

On  only  five  miles  of  road. 

Hw  Sweeping  Machine,  with  the  same  power  and  attendants,  is  capable 
of  cleaning  three  miles,  20  ft.  wide,  daily.  —  John  Boose,  53.  Albany  Street^ 
Regenes  Park,  Nov.  23.  1829. 

New  Mode  of  propagating  the  VceonvBL  Moutan.  —  Our  readers  will  recol- 
lect Mr.  Maund*s  promise  (Vol.  V.  p.  526.)  of  a  mode  of  propagating  this 
splendid  and  most  desirable  plant,  that  would  enable  the  nurserymen  to 
sell  them  at  Is,  each  ;  he  has*now  fulfilled  it ;  and,  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  do  not  possess  his  elegant  work,  we  quote  it  at  length,  well  knowing 
Mr.  Maund's  liberality,  and  that  the  love  of  nature  more  than  the  love  of 
money  stimulates  him  as  an  author. 

^  In  February  select  any  of  the  stems  of  the  Pmbma  Moutan,  or  all  may 
be  used :  and  at  the  distance  of  half  an  inch  fit>m  the  centre  of  each  bud, 
both  above  and  below  it,  cut  out  entirely  round  the  stem  a  small  ring  of 
the  bark,  rather  more  than  the  sixteenth  o£  an  inch  wide,  in  the  manner  of 
common  ringing,  as  practised  on  fiiut  trees.  Thus  every  bud  will  occupy 
one  inch  of  the  stem,  where  the  direct  continuation  of  its  bark  is  obstructed, 
both  above  and  below,  by  the  rings  which  have  been  cut  out  of  it.  The 
stems  so  prepared  are  then  to  be  laid  horizontally  about  3  in.  beneath  the 
soil,  leaving  only  the  leading  bud  at  the  end  of  each  branch  above  the  sur- 
&ce.  In  six  months  every  bud  will  have  made  a  vigorous  shoot,  and,  in 
eeneral,  will  have  two  radical  fibres  at  its  base.  In  August  remove  the  soil 
nrom  above'  the  layers,  and  having  raised  the  newly  made  roots,  carefidlv 
separate  each  young  shoot  fi'om  tne  main  layer,  by  passing  a  small  knire 
fix>m  one  ring  to  the  other,  cutting  out  about  one  third  part  of  the  old 
stem.  The  young  plants  should  then  be  inunediately  potted,  to  remain  till 
they  are  required  for  planting  out  in  their  final  situations.  After  thus  gather- 
ing the  first  crop  of  young  plants,  the  old  layers  should  be  again  covered 
with  good  soil,  and  left  as  before ;  and  in  the  following  summer  a  second 
and  greater  crop  of  plants  will  be  produced  than  in  the  first  season,  and, 
what  18  most  remarkable,  they  will  issue  fi'om  various  parts  of  the  stem, 
where  no  trace  of  a  bud  was  previously  indicated. 

*'  Again,  if  a  stem  be  detached  fix>m  the  parent  plant  and  treated  as 
described  above,  and  then  laid  in  soil  in  a  pine-pit  or  stove,  it  will  shoot 
almost  as  fi'eely  as  if  connected  with  the  original  root. 

^  In  another  experiment,  cuttings,  of  about  an  inch  in  length,  were  made 
of  the  Pwdnia  Moutan,  in  the  manner  of  vine  cuttings,  having  one  bud  on 
each,  and  about  half  of  the  stem  behind  the  bud  slit  up,  and  the  pith 
removed.  These  were  put  3  in.  deep  in  pots  of  soil,  and  plunged  into  an 
exhausted  bark  bed,  having  a  temperature  of  about  60^.  In  &e  space  of 
two  months,  these  cuttings  made  young  shoots  through  ^e  soil,  and  grew 
finely. 

**  The  above  ready  methods  of  propagating  a  plant  hitherto  expensive 
are  truly  valuable :  they  are  not  the  results  ol  our  own  experience ;  but  we 
witnessed  the  success  of  part  of  the  experiments,  and  can  rely  upon  tbe 
accuracy  of  the  whole."     (Botanic  Garden,  part  v.  No.  241.) 
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IhJmm  Com,  —  Produce,  upwards  of  lOfi  busheU  an  acre  'o  3  toan  of 
good  meal  for  feeding  stock.  Wheat,  barley,  pem,  or  beana  will  not  aven^ 
15  cwt.  of  meal  per  acre.  Cobbett's,  i.  e.  Nova  Scotia,  com  used.  (J.  Moore, 
Sandy  Bedt,  m  Farm.  Jour,  of  Nov.  9.  IBSQ.) 


Aht.  II.  Forvgn  Notice*. 
NORTH  AMERICA. 
Gehsbal  Education. — I  enclose  vou  two  annual  reports,  one  of  tke  com- 
mksioDerB  of  common  schools,  and  the  other  from  tne  board  of  regents  of 
OUT  university,  of  which  I  have  the  honour  to  be  a  member,  in  order  to  give 
}>ou  an  opportunity  of  judging  of  the  means  provided  by  (he  government  of 
our  state,  for  dJaeminatinK,  among  all  classes,  the  blessijigs  of  education. 
We  are  yet  very  deficient  m  elementary  books,  adapted  to  our  principles  of 
goreument,  and  the  future  employment  in  life  of  our  youth.  Our  legisla- 
tors are  not  yet  capable  of  appreciating  the  importance  of  science  to  the 
productive  labours  of  society,  nor  the  influence  of  refinement  in  rural  pur- 
suita  upon  the  morals  and  happiness  of  society.  Yet  we  are  making  rapid 
pro^rtss;  and  in  our  counti^,  where  constant  intercourse  is  had  between 
the  mhabilaiits  of  remote  sections,  every  usehil  improvement  is  disseminated 
with  uncfwunon  speed.  You  may  form  some  idea  of  the  travelling  propen- 
sty  of  our  populuion,  when  I  state,  that,  during  the  summer  months,  130 
stages,  and  from  six  to  eight  of  the  largest  steam-boats  in  the  world,  arrive 
at  and  leave  this  city  daily,  briiwing  with  them  and  carrying  out,  on  an  ave- 
rse, 2000  passengers  daily.  I  have  travdled  to  Philadelphia  (£60  miles)  in 
24  hours,  at  an  expense  at  t  dolt.     The  larenoH>,  including  board  160  miles. 


duly  sensible  of  the  kindness  of  Messrs.  Noble  and  Jessop,  in  sending  them 
Ufa  I  alf  and  rhubarb  seeds;"  and  he  has  requested  us  to  thank  them  in  the 
name  of  the  Society,  which  we  now  do.  The  seeds.  Dr.  Mease  states,  are 
growing  finely,  —  Cond. 

3£aaun  ^nrantiaat.  —  Dr.  Mease  has  sent  us  a  specimen  of  the  fruit  of 
Ma  tree,  which  grew  in  the  nursery  of  Mr,  M'Mahon  near  Philadelphia. 
"  tt  weired  15  oz.  when  pulled,  but  it  is  not  ripe.  I  ace  no  reason  why 
this  tree  should  not  bear  uie  open  air  in  England  [it  does,  quite  well] ;  but, 
I  presume,  a  KTeeo-house  would  be  necessary  to  bring  the  fruit 
We  hare  had  a  drawing  and  section  of  it  made,  of  the  hill 


I  m.   round, 
a  greeni^  yellow ;  the  tastu  a< 
H   4 
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We  should  be  glad  if  Dr.  Mease  would  supply  us  witli  any  further  in- 
formation in  his  power  respecting  this  fruit ;  its  taste,  when  ripe,  in  a  wild 
state ;  whether  cultivation  has  yet  had  any  effect  on  it ;  and  whether  he 
thinks  it  likely  ever  to  become  useful  in  the  kitchen  or  the  dessert. — Com/. 

Mcusachusctf't  Horticultural  Sodety.  —  This  Society  was  established  in 
February,  1829 ;  and  we  have  just  received  a  pamphlet,  containing  the  char- 
ter, constitution,  by-laws,  &c.,  of  the  Institution,  with  a  letter  announcing 
our  being  elected  an  honorary  member.  For  this  honour,  which  we  duly 
prize,  we  hope  the  present  acknowledgment  will  be  deemed  satisfactory. 
The  constitution  of  the  Society  is  modeled  a  good  deal  on  that  of  London ; 
the  by-laws,  however,  are  of  quite  a  different  description  :  there  is  no  gag- 
ging clause ;  and  there  is  an  article  which  provides  that "  lecturers  on  botany 
and  vegetable  physiology,  on  entomology  so  far  as  it  relates  to  horticulture, 
and  on  horticultural  science,  shall  be  appointed.  They  shall  be  nominated 
by  the  council,  at  a  stated  meeting  of  the  Society,  and  elected  at  that  or  a 
sabsequent  stated  meeting,  by  a  majority  of  votes."  There  is  something 
grand  and  refreshing  in  the  simple  form  of  the  Act  of  Incorporation,  as 
compared  with  the  highly  aristocratical  royal  charters  of  the  London,  Paris, 
and  Berlin  Societies.  In  the  printed  letter,  he  informs  us  that,  for  such 
fiivours  of  saeds,  plants,  scions,  or  trees,  as  may  be  procured  or  transmitted 
to  the  Society,  it  will  afford  them  "  great  pleasure  to  reciprocate." —  Cond, 

Jirdssica  olerdcea  var.  arborescent,  —  This  valuable  plant  has  been,  this 
month,  introduced  into  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Elias  Durand,  an  apotliecary, 
who  knew  its  value  in  France,  sent  to  his  brother  for  a  parcel  of  the  seed ; 
and  he  lately  received  2  lbs.  of  it,  which  he  presented  to  the  Horticultural 
Society  of  l^ennsylvania.  It  has  been  widely  distributed,  and  we  promise 
ourselves  great  benefits  from  th^  naturalisation  of  the  plant.  In  the  southern 
states,  where  artificial  grasses  are  but  rarely  attended  to,  these  cabbages  will 
be  invaluable  for  stock.  In  this  state,  and  further  north,  they  will  require 
to  be  protected  by  Indian  com  stalks,  capped  by  a  sheaf  of  straw,  during  the 
winter.  Mr.  Durand  says  that  the  leaves,  in  France,  are  constantly  used  in 
Boujp ;  and  that,  after  thev  have  been  bitten  by  frost,  they  are  delicious  when 
boiled.  The  same  remark  is  made  in  respect  to  the  sprouts,  which  succeed 
in  the  autiunn  to  the  leaves  previously  detached.  As  **  bacon  and  greens  " 
constitute  a  dish  as  fidly  national  in  the  southern  states  as  the  pot  a  feu 
among  the  tien  etaty  or  soup  with  the  bonnes  gens  in  France  ;  the  abundance 
of  food  which  this  cabbage  furnishes  to  man  and  beast  will  render  it  a  fa- 
vourite vegetable  with  the  people  of  the  south,  among  whom,  with  some 
exceptions,  horticulture,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  is  little  attended  to. — J,M, 
PhUadelphia,  AprU,  1829. 


Art.  III.    Domestic  Notices. 
ENGLAND. 

7*^  Medf CO. Botanical  Soc/e/j^  ^Thcre  hai  lately  been,  what  is  vulgarly  called  a  ••  bic  w  up  "  al 
tbia  Society,  and  our  active  friend,  Mr.  Frost,  the  founder  and  director,  has,  it  is  said,  lost  his 
directonhip.  The  entire  Society,  we  thinli,  might  have  been  "  blown  up,"  without  any  lou  to 
the  public.  7  he  object  of  the  Society  is  to  look  out  for  new  medicinal  plants :  but  we  cannot 
bring  ourselve*  to  attach  much  importance  to  the  multiplication  of  medicines.  The  Society,  bow. 
evv,  go  upon  the  old  doctrine  of  specifics,  and  are  looking  after  them.  But  it  is  wdl  known  that 
as  the  healing  art  has  improved,  the  materia  medica  has  diminished.  As  mankind  t)ecome  en- 
lightened  and  ameliorated  in  their  physical  condition,  there  will  be  propnrtionably  lea  occasion 
frr  both  medical  men  and  medicines.  One  of  the  greatest  cmprobriums  of  the  metropolis  is  the 
multitude  of  chemisto*  shops,  and  shops  for  patent  or  quack  medicines,  in  which  are  displayed 
•n  f"*^  o' phials  of  wrath  truly  alarming  to  the  inuigination.  A  healthy  state  of  society,  bf 
wnlcb  we  mean  a  state  in  which  every  man  and  woman  is  activelv  and  usefUlly  employed,  wiu 
require  little  more  doctoring  than  what  every  individual  may  do  for  himself  or  his  IkmUy  i  with 
the  exception  of  the  office  of  the  surgeon.  Nine  tenths  of  the  disease*  in  England,  among  the 
acure  classes,  ar,8  the  consequence  of  bad  or  insufficient  food j  and,  among  the  inactive  classes,  of 
too  much  or  too  rich  food,  and  the  neglect  of  exercise.  Every  medical  man  knows  this,  and 
knows  also  that  when  the  time  comes  in  which  labour  and  property  shall  be  more  equally  distri-  * 
buted,  as,  for  insUnce,  they  are  at  present  in  France,  what  u  called  the  respectability,  that  it  tte 
52S"55^"i!?**!"*  PJ*^  ™  '"*  physician's  occupaUon,  will  be  gone ;  the  guinea  trade  will  oceMw 
With  thU  view  of  things,  we  consider  the  Medioo-Botanioal  Society  as  one  of  the  ItMt 
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that  exki,  though  we  admit  It  it  atway*  good  to  promote  the  pertonal  atwmhlage  of  literary  and 
•eieotillc  mien,  whether  in  a  society  or  a  club-house :  we  confess  we  prefer  the  latter,  as  every 
thing  connected  with  letters  ought  to  be  republican  rather  than  autocratic.  Free  personal  inter. 
OMurac.  in  our  opinion,  i«  the  chief  good  which  has  resulted,  or  can,  or  ever  will,  result,  tram. 
nterary  and  scientific  societies  as  such,  from  the  Royal  Society  downwards.  No  great  mind  will 
ever  tet  much  value  on  the  medals  or  other  rewards  granted  by  such  societies ;  the  public  voice 
can  alone  tiestow  a  reward  worthy  of  the  greatest  minds. 

We  cannot  quit  the  subfect  of  the  Medico-Botanical  Society  without  noticing  the  fact  of  its 
redotiing  among  its  members  almost  all  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe,  and  a  great  many  of  the  pub. 
lie  characters  of  all  countries^  There  are,  we  arc  told,  eleven  or  twelve  kings,  and  some  hundreds  of 
titled  nobility.  The  merit,  such  as  it  is,  of  bringing  these  names  together,  belongs  entirely  toMr  Frost, 
and  as  that  gentleman  cannot  be  considered  as  eminent  either  in  science  or  in  rankjjhe  fact  or 
hit  having  had  so  much  influence  shows  the  possession  of  some  extraordinary  tact.  The  foreign 
mooarchs  were  evidently  not  enlisted  against  their  will,  for  three  of  them  have  conferred  on  Mr. 
Fhitt  orders  of  knighthood,  and  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  created  him  surgeon-extraordinary. 
It  it,  however,  extremely  difficult  for  kings  and  princes  to  distinguish  brass  or  mosaic  from  ster- 
ling  gold.  They  accept  the  currency  of  the  day,  provided  it  will  i>ut  pass,  and  look*  bright  to  the 
eye.  We  scarcely  think  there  is  an  instance  of  success  parallel  to  it,  except  that  of  Mr.  Sabine 
ia  the  Horticultural  Society.    Tlie  test  of  any  principle,  it  is  said,  is  to  push  it  as  far  as  it  will. 

S);  but  this  test,  it  would  appear,  was  too  much  for  Mr.  Frost's  principle  of  action,  whatever 
at  may  be ;  for  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  who  had  constented  to  become  president  of  the  Society, 
haa  withdrawn  his  consent,  and  deprived  the  Knight  of  the  Polar  Star  of  the  office  of  surgeon-ex- 
traordinary }  and  the  Society  have  deprived  him  of  the  office  of  director,  by  abolishing  that  office. 
We  hope  these  reverses  of  fortune  will  be  useAil  to  Mr.  Frost,  and  that  the  hi&tory  of  this  Society 
will  not  be  lost  on  the  sdenUfic  part  of  the  public  —  Cond. 

The  Colosscumy  RenenCt  Park,  —  The  panoramic  view  of  London  is  finished^ 
and  this  picture,  and  several  other  things  here,  are  well  worth  going  to  see., 
It  is  deserving  of  remark,  that  the  picture  is  seen  to  most  advantage  in  a 
foggy  day,  and  the  reason  is,  the  light  thrown  on  it  is  received  through  the 
dome  at  the  height  of  upwards  of  100  ft.  from  the  surface,  and  consequently 
through  a  less  dense  stratmu  of  fog.  The  spectator,  on  arriving  at  the  gallery 
from  which  the  view  is  obtained,  cannot  help  imagining  that  he  is  in  a  d^erent 
country,  or  that  the  day  has  suddenly  become  clear  and  fine.  This  is  calculated 
to  give  a  good  idea  of  the  value  of  elevated  situations  and  lofty  buildings  in 
suoi  a  valley  as  that  of  the  Thames ;  and  if  a  wealthy  man  were  to  budd  a 
lofty  house,  with  his  living  rooms  at  the  top,  and  sdi  his  offices,  even  to 
coach-houses  and  stables  imder,  we  do  not  see  that  he  could  do  better,  than 
have  a  balanced  platform,  like  that  at  the  Colosseum,  for  ascending  and  de- 
scending. This  platform  is  a  small  room,  balanced  by  two  iron  weights, 
exactly  on  the  principle  of  the  common  chandeliers  in  churches.  The  mo- 
tion is  procured  by  a  man  in  a  concealed  situation  operating  on  machinery ; 
but  it  might  easily  be  communicated  by  the  party  to  be  raised  or  lowered, 
in  the  manner  adopted  in  Bentham^s  Panopticon,  as  executed  by  General 
Bentbam  at  Petersburg. 

Among  the  models  in  the  Saloon  of  Arts,  we  observed  one,  by  Mr.  Fowler 
(the  ingenious  young  architect  who  reduced  to  regular  architectural  design 
the  magnificent  conservatory  at  Syon  House),  of  a  market  intended  tor 
Covent  Garden,  but  not  exactly  the  design  now  executing.  The  same  artist 
has  since  formed  a  design  and  model  for  Hungerford  Market.  It  is  grati- 
fying thus  to  see  the  public  attention  directed  to  the  improvements  of 
buildings  and  establishments  of  common  every-day  use.  How  incomparably 
fuperior  in  every  point  of  view  are  such  public  moniuuents  as  the  bridges 
over  the  Thames,  the  London  University,  the  Hungerford  Market  just 
completed,  and  the  Covent  Garden  Market  far  advanced,  to  the  columns, 
obelisks,  and  pyramids,  proposed  by  some  architects  to  be  erected  to  com- 
memorate the  late  peace,  or  the  battle  of  Waterloo !  The  age  for  useless 
natJonal  monuments  is  gone,  and,  we  trust,  for  ever.  The  builder,  who  erects 
Rich  a  line  of  street-houses  as  that  of  Anderson  in  the  Regent's  Park ;  and 
the  association,  parish,  or  proprietor,  that  erects  such  bridges  and  markets  as 
those  which  we  nave  mentioned,  and  such  public  offices  as  those  of  Day  and 
Martin  in  Holbom,  Hoare  in  Fleet  Street,  or  Thompson  and  Fearon  in 
Bond  Street,  deserve  far  more  of  their  country,  than  the  designers  of  triumphal 
arches,  metropolitan  gateways,  and  other  architectural  extravagances,  which, 
in  as  far  as  they  can  have  any  effect,  arc  calculated  to  carry  the  mind  back 
to  iBuEes  of  tyranny  and  slavery,  instead  of  forward  to  equaUty  and  liberty. 

Trie  line  o{  conservatories  is  completed,  and,  considered  as  a  passage,  it  is 
tolerable.     There  is  a  foimtain,  consisting  of  a  circle  of  jets,  which  throw 
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the  water  up,  in  the  form  of  a  cone,  hito  a  basin  on  the  summit  of  a  colunui 
of  shellwork ;  through  the  bottom  of  that  basin  the  water  runs  into  the  buckets 
of  an  overshot  wheel,  which,  being  disguised  by  shellwork,  turns  the  shells 
continually,  and  for  that  kind  of  beauty  is  very  effective. 

The  view  from  the  Swiss  Cotta^  is  to  rockwork  and  a  waterfall;  the 
rockwork  is  an  imitation  of  a  broken  stratified  precipice,  and  is  admirably 
done.  A  part  of  this  rockwork  was  superintended  by  Mr.  Paris,  the  emi- 
nent  artist,  and  the  remainder  by  Mr.  Gray,  also  an  excellent  artist  both  in 
architecture  and  landscape,  who  designed  and  executed  the  shellworic  of 
the  fountain,  and  a  great  variety  of  o£er  improvements  within  and  around 
the  Colosseum.  Mr.  Gray  is  one  of  those  variously  talented  men,  who  are 
sometimes  produced  by  accident.  He  can  draw  every  description  of  subject, 
and  that  accurately  and  beautifully;  engrave  both  on  copper  and  stone, 
model,  measure,  calculate ;  he  is  a  turner,  was  brought  up  a  cabinet-maker, 
and  has  been  in  business  as  an  upholsterer ;  he  understands  something  of 
^dening  and  laying  out  grounds,  and  in  every  thing  he  undertakes  evinces 
a  ready  and  fertile  invention.  Such  a  man,  about  a  great  nobleman's  house, 
would  be  invaluable,  particularly  where  theatricals  were  to  be  got  up,  pic- 
tures to  be  hung  and  kept  in  repair,  or  where  there  was  much  valuable  furni- 
ture to  keep  in  order,  or  new  buildings  or  alterations  going  forward. — Cond, 

SaboU,  -^  Sir,  I  feel  obliged  by  your  hint  respecting  the  French  sabots. 
I  have  fiienerally  eight  or  nine  young  men,  and  a  large  share  of  winter  nail- 
ing, ana  I  have  often  thought  of  having  the  kind  of  clogs  used  by  coachmen  in 
washing  their  carriages ;  but  these  are  not  to  be  had  here.  I  have  now  ordered 
twenty  pair  of  the  sabots  of  Mr.  Smith,  nurseryman,  Worcester,  which,  I 
hope,  will  be  the  means  of  introducing  them  into  that  district,  as  well  as  into 
this  neighbourhood.  I  do  not  notice  this  with  the  view  of  your  reward,  but 
to  encourage  emulation.     I  am,  Sir,  &c.  —  John  Meams,     Oct.  10.  1829. 

The  Ploughing  Match  of  the  West  Kent  Agriculturcd  Atsociaiiony  the  founder 
of  which  was  Mr.  Dickson,  the  very  intelligent  and  active  occupier  of  the  fiurm 
of  Kidbrook,  near  Deptford,  took  place  Nov.  3.  The  great  object  of  the 
association  is  to  introduce  two-horse  swing  ploughs ;  seven  of  these  started, 
**  on  a  piece  of  pure  clay,"  but  we  are  told  that  this  clay  was  in  such  a  state 
that  the  teams  could  only  get  through  their  work  "  by  snatches."  We 
motice  the  statement  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  hinting  at  the  great  disadvantage 
to  the  landlord,  the  farmer,  the  commimity  of  England,  and  we  may  say  to 
the  whole  world,  of  that  monopoly  which  forces  such  land  into  cultivation. 
If  the  trade  in  com  were  free,  no  such  soils  in  a  moist  climate  would  ever 
be  ploughed  at  all ;  they  would  be  employed  in  the  production  of  cheese, 
butter,  and  butchers'  meat,  or  they  would  be  planted.  In  either  case  the 
public  would  gain.  It  is  now  perfectly  clear  to  us  that  land  may  be  ploughed 
meomparably  cheaper  by  steam  than  by  horses,  the  engines  being  stationed 
(torn  point  to  point,  in  the  manner  of  tne  fixed  machine  employed  in  drawing 
Lumberfs  mole  plough ;  and  whenever  this  shall  take  place  generally  in  the 
com  countries  of  Europe,  the  price  of  com  must  inevitably  rail  so  low,  that 
0tAj  the  best  com  soils  will  for  a  while  be  cultivated.  Tiien  will  be  found 
the  advantage  of  having  grass-lands  and  woodlands,  and  the  parks  and  lawns 
of  England  will  be  found  doubly  useful  and  omamental.  —  Cond. 

Hie  Invention  of  a  Steam  Plough.  —  Henry  Handley,  Esq.,  of  Culver- 
thorpe,  near  Sleaford,  in  Lincolnshire,  has,  in  the  Farmer  t  Journal  of 
December  14.,  offered  a  reward  of  one  hundred  guineas  for  the  invention 
of  a  steam  plough.  We  cannot  but  highly  applaud  such  a  spirited  pro- 
posal, and  we  are  convinced  that  a  very  rew  hundreds  more  would  proouce 
the  invention.  A  very  little  reflection  will  convince  both  landlord  and 
tenant  that  they  would  be  great  gainers  by  the  substitution  of  steam  for 
horses  in  ploughing,  harrowing,  and  thrashing,  if  not  in  reaping  and  other 
operations.  Less  capital  would  be  required  of  the  farmers,  who  would,  al 
tne  some  time,  have  more  disposable  produce.  —  Cond, 
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Kew  AhU'hovMeM  at  Edgeware,  (Vol.  V.  p.  558.)  — We  were  not  aware, 
when  we  mentioned  these  buildiiurs,  rather  in  a  heedless  way,  that  they 
were  erected  at  the  expense  of  Miss  Day,  a  young  lady  just  come  of  a^^e. 
B&.  Day  and  his  family  deserve  the  highest  applause  for  the  taste  and  spirit 
which  they  have  displayed  in  architecture.  Mr.  Day's  mansion  and  ofiices  in 
the  New  Koad,  near  Mary'Ia4x)nne  church,  is  exteriorly  one  of  the  hand- 
aomest  in  that  part  of  London :  the  new  front,  erectmg,  in  a  beautifully 
coloured  stone,  to  the  manufactory  of  Day  and  Martin  in  Holbom,  wilt 
rank  with  that  of  Hoares'  banking-house  in  Fleet  Street.  Mr.  Day's 
coontry-house  at  Edgeware  is  also  architectural;  and  a  lodge  recently 
erected  there,  of  which  we  wish  the  architect  (whose  name  we  do  not 
know)  would  enable  us  to  give  a  figure,  is  very  handsome,  and,  what  is 
better,  obviously  commodious  within.  Lastly,  Miss  Day's  alms-houses, 
which,  it  IB  said,  are  to  cost  10,000/.,  may  be  compared,  in  style  and  neat^ 
neasywith  those  of  Saint  Catherine  in  the  Regent's  Park.  Mr.  Day,  whom 
we  know  to  be  a  cultivated  and  highly  intellectiud  man,  has  for  some  time 
past  laboured  under  the  dreadful  misfortune  of  the  loss  of  his  sight.  We 
cannot  help  often  wishing,  in  passing  his  different  edifices,  that  he  could  see 
them  and  admire  them  as  we  do.  Only  one  suffering  can  be  greater  than 
the  loss  of  sight,  the  loss  of  reason ;  but  the  loss  of  sight,  like  all  losses 
abort  of  the  loss  of  reason,  ma^  be  borne  by  a  calm  and  a  philosophic 
mind,  previously  stored  with  various  and  useful  truths.  Such  a  mind  b  Mr. 
Day's.  It  must  be  a  consolation  to  him  to  reflect  that  he  has  added 
otgecta  of  surpassing  beauty,  to  a  metropolis  already  abounding  in  architec- 
tural productions.  —  Cond, 

The  Spectatm'.  —  In  recommending  certain  newspapers  f  Vol.  V.  p.  604.^ 
we  inadvertently  omitted  this  very  superior  weekly  publication,  whicn, 
taking  it  altogether,  is  perhaps  the  very  best  weekly  political  and  literary 
journal  now  published.  Twelve  gardeners  joining  together  might  read  it 
Ibr  a  year  at  the  rate  of  3f.  3d.  each.  -^  Cond, 

7%e  Cowntry  Thnet,  —  A  weekly  paper  of  this  title  has  just  commenced, 
the  object  of  which  is  chiefly  to  supply  professional  and  agreeable  miscel- 
laoeous  reading  to  the  English  farmer.  We  do  not  know  what  may  be  the 
politics  of  this  paper ;  but  we  hope  it  will  steer  a  different  course  from  the 
fkrmef^tJoumaljWhich,  with  the  intention  of  doing  the  farmers  a  service,  has, 
we  firmly  believe,  had  a  contrary  effect,  by  concealing  from  them  what  they 
wll  nltimately  find  to  be  true,  viz.  that  there  is  no  safety  for  either  farmer 
or  proprietor  but  in  a  free  trade.  We  recommend  to  the  editor  of  the 
political  department  of  the  Country  Times  the  following  passage  in  a  recent 
lewlhM  article  of  the  Thnet:  — "  The  interest  of  the  tenant  is  the  same 
with  &e  interest  of  the  community ;  it  is  to  have  land  open,  and  prices  low. 
The  landlord  passes  a  gross  cheat  upon  his  tenantry  when  he  persuades 
them  that  t&ey  are  benefited  by  kit  enormous  rents.  The  '  agricultural 
■itereat'  ia  properly  the  interest  of  those  who  till  the  ground ;  and  they 
who  cry  out  in  mvour  of  a  com  monopoly  speak  only  on  behalf  of  those 
who  wring  from  the  tenant  the  highest  possible  tax  on  his  skill  and  in- 
ihutry,  and  capital  employed  in  agriculture;  namdy,  on  behalf  of  the 
gentlemen  ownmc  and  living  out  of  their  land."    (Thnet,  Jan.  4.  1830.) 

Speaking  on  the  same  subject,  with  reference  to  America,  the  Mormng 
Ckromde  observes: — '*  Let  both  nations  retrace  their  steps;  let  England 
encourage  the  application  of  American  capital  to  land,  by  offering  a  ready 
market  for  agricultural  produce  of  all  kmds ;  and  America  cease  to  en* 
courage,  by  restrictions,  the  application  of  capital  to  manufactures.  In  this 
way  Iwth  would  thrive.  Our  landlords  would  gain  by  the  most  unlimited 
importation,  for  wc  could  only  import  by  exporting  the  produce  of  our 
own  industry  in  return ;  and  what  a  market  would  besides  be  opened  by 
the  porchases  of  an  increasing  manufacturing  population  for  all  the  products 
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of  agriculture  which  cannot  be  imported  !  Let  our  landlords  abandon '&e 
absurd  idea  that  they  can  gain  by  monopolies,  which  deprive  industry  of' 
the  means  of  purchasing."  The  Globe,  the  Scotsman^  the  Spectator^  the 
Examiner,  and  many  of  the  country  papers,  concur  in  these  views,  and 
believe  with  us  that  the  interests  of  the  agriculturist  and  the  manufacturer 
are  essentially  the  same. 

The  editor  of  the  professional  and  miscellaneous  department  is  a  particular 
firiend  of  ours,  of  various  scientific  acquirements,  and  of  very  considerable 
experience  in  the  management  of  landed  property,  and  as  a  rent-paying 
fanner  on  a  large  scale  m  Lancashire  and  Norfolk.  A  new  featiure  in  this 
paper  is  that  of  embracing  horticulture ;  on  which  account  it  deserves  the 
particular  patronage  of  gardeners.  —  Cond. 

Methfeys  Fire-pfaces  have  been  recommended  by  us  (Vol.  V.  p.  238.)  as 
more  to  our  taste  than  any  which  we  have  ever  seen.  We  have  this  winter 
had  a  good  opportunity  of  observing  to  what  a  very  considerable  extent 
these  fi^e-places  bum  their  own  smoke,  more  especially  when  a  large  fire  is 
kept  up.  We  therefore  again  recommend  them ;  and  at  this  season,  when 
heat  forms  an  important  subject  of  consideration,  we  would  also  call 
attention  to  Mr.  Cottam's  mode  of  heating  the  rooms  of  a  house,  or  an 
office,  library,  or  conservatory,  by  circulating  hot  water  from  the  boiler 
of  a  common  kitchen  range ;  and  to  the  great  improvement  on  Sylvester's 
mode  of  heating,  by  White  and  Veitch.  —  Cond, 

Sy/vester*i  Mode  of  heating  by  hot  Air  is  admirable  both  as  a  system  of 
diffusing  heat  and  of'^diffusing  fresh  air ;  but,  in  London  at  least,  it  has  two 
objections,  that  of  being  very  expensive,  and  of  carrying  in  dust  to  the 
rooms.  Messrs.  White  and  Veitch  have  succeeded,  if  not  in  entirely  re- 
moving, at  least  in  greatly  alleviating,  these  objections.  That  of  first  cost 
they  have  lowered  fully  one  third,  by  the  employment  of  a  cylindrical 
codde  of  more  than  double  the  height  of  Mr.  Sylvester's,  and  by  heating 
the  air  by  simply  passing  it  in  a  thin  stratum  between  this  cylinder  and  a 
eylinder  of  bncfcwork,  every  where  of  equal  width,  and  perfectly  smooth. 
The  air  passes  so  rapidly  that  it  is  not  burned.  Those  wno  are  acouainted 
with  the  intricate  but  highly  scientific  form  of  Mr.  Sylvester's  cocide,  will 
eamly  conceive  that  Mr.  Veitch's  must  come  much  cheaper  at  first,  and  be 
less  likely  to  go  out  of  repair  afterwards.  The  air  is  freed  firom  the  dust  or 
soot,  which  it  holds  in  suspension,  by  passing  it  over  water  before  it  enters 
the  funnel  which  conducts  it  to  the  cockle  to  be  heated.  It  may  easily  be 
conceived  how  this  may  be  done,  and  that  different  modes  may  perhaps 
answer  equally  well.  Mr.  Veitch  collects  the  air  from  four  openings  m 
opposite  directions  into  one  perpendicular  funnel,  perhaps  a  foot  in  height ; 
he  next  spreads  it  thinly  over  a  surface  of  perhaps  two  square  yards  of 
water ;  from  this  it  rises  several  inches,  and,  descending  2  or  3  ft.  in  four 
thin  sheets,  it  is  again  united  over  a  broad  surface  of  water,  and  thence 
passes  into  the  funnel  leading  to  the  cockle.  The  water  is  renewed  once 
a  week,  and  is  found  to  contain  a  considerable  deposit,  the  grossest  in  the 
first  or  upper  basin.  The  objection  that  immediately  occurs  to  passing 
die  air  over  water  is,  the  moisture  that  it  will  take  up ;  to  which  Mr.  Veitch 
replies,  that  when  fires  are  wanted  in  his  cockles,  or  those  of  Mr.  Sylvester, 
the  open  air  is  at  a  temperature  which  scarcely  admits  of  any  evaporation. 
This  purifier  of  the  air  may  be  placed  before  the  entrance  to  the  funnel  of 
any  of  Mr.  Sylvester's  stoves ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  it  will  be  adopted  by 
all  who  have  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  its  effects.  Mr.  Veitch  has 
applied  them  at  the  British  Museum,  the  Post-Office,  and  at  the  London 
University.  Heating  by  hot  air  re(]uires  a  great  deal  more  fuel  than  heat- 
ing by  hot  water,  which,  whether  in  dwelling-houses  or  hot-houses,  is  the 
roost  economical  of  all  modes  of  heating ;  but  the  hot-air  system  must  be  ^ 
more  healthy,  because  the  air  is  continually  renewed.  To  render  the  hoi*  \ 
air  system  pierfect,  at  least  for  small  houses,  it  should  be  connected  with  a 
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Kewlcy's  regulating  thermometer,  to  lower  a  sluice  or  valve  to  the  cold-air 
fimnds  whenever  the  temperature  in  the  hot-dr  funnel  fell  below  55°.  We 
have  suggested  to  Mr.  Cottam,  how  very  easily  this  might  be  done. 

Since  writing  the  above,  we  have  seen  Mr.  Cottam,  who  has  described  to 
us  a  mode  which  he  has  most  successfully  adopted,  in  a  large  mansion,  of 
heating  air  by  hot  water,  and  which  appears  to  us  to  possess  two  important 
advantages  over  even  the  improvement  of  Messrs.  White  and  Veitch ;  those 
of  costing  less  at  first  erection,  and  of  requiring  less  fuel  afterwards.  It 
seems  to  us  that  Mr.  Cottam's  improvement  only  requires  the  introduction 
of  a  regulating  thermometer,  to  render  it  by  far  the  most  perfect  heating 
apparatus  which  has  yet  been  invented.  —  Cond, 

SCOTLAND. 

Edinburgh  Fndt  Market  —  Sept.  26.  Fruit  is  uncommonly  abundant 
this  season,  and  consequently  it  is  selling  remarkably  cheap.  Baking  apples 
are  selling  at  1#.,  and  best  at  \s,  6d,  a  peck  of  16  lbs.  Pears  are  nearly 
over.  Magnum  Bonums  are  from  Sd,  to  1«.  a  dozen.  Orleans,  4«.  a  peck. 
Black  damsons  are  selling  at  6«.  a  peck.  Last  year  they  sold  from  IBf.  to 
a  guinea  the  gallon,  that  is,  one  peck  and  a  half.  Grapes  are  U,  6d,  to 
If.  \0d.  &  pound.  Black  damsons,  from  Chesliire,  known  as  the  Wine 
Grape  damson,  sell  at  2]^.  per  pound.     (Scotsman,) 

Dec.  26.  Pineapples  sell  at  6*.  6</.  and  8*. ;  foreign  grapes  at  U.  3(/. 
to  Is.  6d. ;  Scotch  (htto  at  2s.  to  2s.  6d.,  and  American  pippins  and  French 
rennets  at  6d,  to  Sd.  a  pound.  Malaga  oranges  are  in  the  market,  and  sell 
at  Is.,  and  pom^ranates  from  4«.  to  6^.  a  dozen.  Portugal  onions  sell  from 
4</.  to  5d.,  filberts  at  Is.  Sd.,  and  Spanish  melons  at  lie/,  and  Is.  a  pound. 
Honey  is  scarce,  and  sells  from  l(Xr.  to  15«.  a  Scotch  pint,  weighing  5  lbs. 
(Ibid.) 

Certain  Improvements  in  Garden  Syringes  have  been  made  by  Mr.  D. 
M'Dougal,  of  Edinburgh,  horticulturist,  for  which  he  has  taken  out  a 
patent,  dated  Nov.  10.    We  shall  be  glad  of  fiirther  particulars.  —  Cond, 

Labourer's  Cottages,  —  In  this  country  the  cottage  of  the  labourer  is 
never  (vnth  hardly  one  exception)  picturesque  nor  so  comfortable  as  it 
miffht  be ;  consisting,  as  you  are  aware,  of  two  side  walls  and  two  gable 
ends,  the  door  in  the  centre  of  the  house,  and  an  apartment  at  each  side, 
with  the  fire-places  in  the  gables,  and  not  even  a  porch  to  break  the  dead 
appearance  of  the  side  wall,  and  contribute  warmth  to  the  house.  By  such 
cottages  the  most  picturesque  scenery  is  destroyed.  From  your  intended 
designs  in  the  Gardener's  Magazine  *  I  anticipate  two  results :  that  gentle- 
men will  not  destroy  the  scenery  upon  their  estates  by  any  longer  allowing 
the  present  style  of  building  to  be  continued ;  and  that,  from  the  comfort  and 
degance  afforded  by  your  designs,  the  labourer  will  consider  himself  in  honour 
bound  to  attend  to  his  cottage,  and  even  acquire  a  taste  for  having  it,  inside 
and  out,  more  tidy  than  it  is  too  fi'equently  found.  I  allude  to  Scotland  only ; 
where,  however,  there  has  been  great  improvement  in  that  respect  of  late 
years.  I  think  nothing  contributes  more  to  the  sobriety,  comfort,  and 
cleanliness  of  a  labourer,  than  a  taste  for  gardening,  when  it  can  be  in- 
stilled, and  which,  I  think,  a  proprietor  ought  to  promote  by  every  means  in 
his  power.  I  have  seldom  known  a  labourer  who  was  fond  of  and  kept  his 
garden  neat,  whose  house  and  family  also  were  not  so,  and  who  did  not  spend 

•  We  have  upwards  of  two  hundred  of  these  designs  ready  for  the 
engraver,  and  intend  to  publish  part  of  them  in  the  Magazine,  and  part  of 
them  separately.  In  the  mean  time,  we  can  furnish  copies  of  them,  and 
send  a  young  architect  to  direct  their  execution,  to  any  part  of  the  country, 
at  a  very  moderate  charge,  and  on  the  shortest  notice.  Any  gentleman,  on 
calling  here,  may  turn  over  the  whole  two  hundred  finished  drawings,  and 
ttakehis  choice, and  have  working  drawings  or  models  made.  —  CowL 
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hiB  leisure  hours  with  them,  and  in  his  garden,  instead  of  in  the  alehouse.  I 
have  generaUy  found  them  fond  of  gardening ;  but,  for  want  of  sufficient 
knowledge,  they  often  get  disgusted  by  their  not  succeeding  to  their  wishes. 
Most  books  upon  the  subject  are  beyond  their  means,  and  too  voluminous, 
and,  for  a  proprietor  who  wishes  to  promote  the  science,  too  expensive  to 
present  to  all  his  cottagers.  Could  you  inform  me  of  any  concise  pub- 
lication upon  the  subject,  mentioning  briefly  the  proper  time  for  sowing  the 
different  vegetable  seeds,  the  treatment  in  the  seed-bed,  &c.,  the  time  for 
transplanting,  &c.,  and  for  the  management  of  such  fruits  as  a  labourer 
might  have  m  his  garden,  to  the  great  additional  comfort  of  his  family, 
without  his  incurring  any  great  additional  expense  or  trouble  ?  —  R,C, 
Kirklutton,  Aug.  22.  1829. 

The  late  Mr.  Nicol  wrote  such  a  work  as  R.  C.  wishes  for  Scotland,  and 
Mr.  William  Salisbury  for  England;  but  they  have  both  been  for  some 
time  out  of  print.  With  a  view  to  the  same  objects,  we  offered  premiums 
(Vol.  V.  p.  713.) ;  and  we  have  received  three  most  excellent  essays  on  the 
subject,  the  best  of  which,  with  notes  from  the  others,  we  shall  put  imme- 
diately to  press,  and  publish,  along  with  a  model  plan  of  a  cottage,  in  a  one 
shining  pamphlet.  As  such  a  publication  will  not  bear  the  expense  of  ad- 
votising  in  the  newspapers,  it  will  only  be  known  to  the  cottagers  through 
the  readers  of  this  Mag^Eudne.  —  Cond, 
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Mr,  KmoHT's  Pines,  —  Sir,  I  beg  to  trouble  you  with  a  few  lines,  io  con- 
sequence of  observing,  in  the  last  Number  of  your  Gardener*s  Magaiine 
(Vol.  V.  p.  717.),  an  account  given  you  by  my  friend  Mr.  Bieams,  of  a 
journey  wnich  we  in  company  had  made  to  Downton  Castle,  and  of  my 
conversion,  "  under  certain  circumstances,"  to  Mr.  Knight's  mode  of  pine 
culture. 

The  great  luxuriance  of  Mr.  Knight's  plants  afford  sufficient  evidence 
of  the  pracdcabflity  of  growing  the  pine-apple  without  the  use  of  the  bark- 
bed.  So  far  I  am  perfectly  convinced ;  so  fur  I  never  doubted.  But  the 
idea  which  struck  me  when  I  saw  his  plants  in  October  last,  and  also  when 
I  saw  them  in  the  spring  of  1826,  was,  that  the  plants,  thcKigh  stronff  and 
healthy,  did  not  produce  fruit  propordonably  large.  My  friend  must,  tiier&> 
ibre,  have  misunderstood  me  in  conceiving  that  I  had  become  a  convert  to 
Mr.  Knight's  mode  of  culture ;  for  I  am  not  yet  thoroughlv  convinced  of  iti 
being  the  most  eligible :  I  am  only  convinced,  as  I  have  already  stated,  that 
the  pine-apple  can  be  cultivated  in  that  way. 

My  opinion  is,  that  the  common  mode  of  culture  is  the  best ;  that  the 
bGrk-4)ed  is  of  great  importance  as  a  steady  source  of  heat,  less  -fire  being 
necessary  when  it  is  used,  and  consequently  the  temperature  of  the  house 
being  less  liable  to  fluctuate.  Plimging  the  pots,  in  order  to  maintain  a  steady 
temperature  at  the  roots,  I  consider  also  of  the  utmost  importance,  par* 
UctUarly  when  the  plantt  are  in  fruit ;  and  wfiere  tanners'  bark  or  leaves 
cannot  be  obtained  for  that  pucpose,  I  would  plunge  them  in  earth,  saw- 
-dust,  or  any  such  material,  Mrhich  will,  of  course,  soon  assume  nearly  the 
mean  temperature  of  the  house. 

Being  actuated  neither  by  feelings  of  prejudice  nor  motives  of  interest, 
I  have  thus  stated  my  opinion  candidly,  and  have  but  little  fear  .of  being 
told  by  practical  men  that  it  is  erroneous.  If,  however,  I  am  wrong,  I  shall^ 
i|pon  conviction  of  my  error,  most  willingly  give  the  preference  to  what^ 
ever  mode  of  pine  culture  shall  be  fairly  proved  (all  circumstances  coih 
ind^red)  most  worthy  of  it.  Having  trespassed  too  &r  on  your  pBgef» 
permit  me  only; to  add,  that  ^ly  remarks,  in  returning. from  Downton,  woiw 
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probably  have  been  of  a  lead  speculative  character,  had  I  been  aware  my 
friend  was  **  taking  notes"  I  am,  Sir,  &c.  —  Andrew  BegUe,  YaUon  Courts 
Leommtter^  Dec,  18.  1822. 

Mr,  Knighft  Pints  — 1^  would  be  satisfactory  to  some  of  your  readers, 
if  Mr.  Pearson  (Vol.  V.  p.  717.)  would  state  by  what  means  he  ascertained 
the  weight  of  Mr.  Knight  s  Mountserrat  pines.  Was  it  by  "  rule  of  guess  ?  " 
I  ask  the  question,  because  nothing  can  be  more  fallacious  than  this  way  of 
ascertaining  the  weight  of  pine-apples.  Had  Mr.  Pearson  seen  some  of  the 
"  black  kinds  "  which  I  saw  the  other  day,  not  many  miles  from  this,  he 
would  not  ^  think  "  that  Mr.  Knight  might  "  challenge  any  pine-grower  in 
the  kingdom,"  unless  he  can  produce  fruit  of  greater  weight  even  than  he 
has  stated.  —  E,  JVT.  of  Stafford.    Dec,  10.  1829. 

2%r  Anson  or  Otaheite  Pine,  —  Sir,  A  constant  reader,  who  has  the  care 
of  a  few  sorts  of  pines,  wishes  to  know  what  name  Mr.  M'Murtrie  intends 
giving  a  pine  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  Anson's,  and  by  some  Anson's 
Queen.  I  see,  in  the  last  Number  of  the  Gardener's  Maj^azine  (Vol.  V. 
p.  606.),  that  Mr.  M'Murtrie  means  to  call  the  Otaheite  pme  Anson's  for 
the  future.  Now,  I  think,  before  that  Mr.  M'Murtrie  should  have  assumed 
an  authority  to  change  any  of  the  names  of  pines,  he  ought  to  have  made 
himself  well  acquainted  with  all  the  actual  varieties  now  in  cultivation  in 
England ;  or,  at  least,  he  should  have  been  certain  that  the  name  he  has 
now  given  the  Otaheite  pine  had  never  been  given  to  any  other  pine  before. 
Mr.  M'Murtrie,  or  any  other  person  who  knows  more  than  twenty  sorts  of 
pines,  must  acknowledge  that  the  multiplication  of  the  names  of  pines  is 
too  great  already :  th^^ore,  to  prevent  any  more  confusion,  I  thuik  the 
best  way  would  be  to  let  the  Otaheite  pine  still  go  by  its  old  and  well 
known  name.  I  can  give  no  information  respecting  the  origin  of  the  Ota^ 
heite  pine,  but  I  think  it  is  as  likely  tQ  have  been  imported  from  some  of 
the  west  Indian  islands,  as  raised  from  seed  at  Shugborough,  What  ever 
could  have  induced  them  to  call  a  pine,  raised  from  seed  in  England,  after 
an  island  of  the  South  Seas  ?  I  shall  be  much  obliged  to  Mr.  M'Murtrie, 
or  to  any  other  person  who  can  inform  me  where  the  Anson's  pine  (which 
I  allude  to)  was  first  discovered.  It  is  a  very  distinct  variety,  and  difiers 
widely  from  the  Otaheite,  both  in  the  fruit  and  general  habit  of  the  plant. 
Was  It  not  the  pine  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  Allen's  Seedling  that 
met  the  eye  of  Mr.  Dermott  ?  It  is  a  fine  strong-growing  sort,  somewhat 
resembling  the  Otaheite  in  colour  and  erect  position  of  its  leaves,  but  their 
fhiit  is  very  difierent.  —  A  Constant  Reader.    Nov,  7.  1829. 

Tlte  Anson  or  Otaheite  Pine,  —  Sir,  I  beg  leave  to  send  you  a  few  remarks 
upon  Blr.  M'Murtrie's  letter  (Vol.  V.  p.  607.),  which  contains  some  re- 
flections upon  me  and  the  statement  I  sent  you  of  the  introduction  of  the 
Otaheite  pme.  In  the  first  place,  Mr.  M'Murtrie  calls  my  letter  an  inge- 
nious one,  calculated  to  mislead  the  public,  &c.,  and  insinuates  somethmg 
about  ciqprice  and  fidsehood.  Now,  Sir,  I  affirm  that  what  I  wrote  con- 
cerning the  Otaheite  pine  is  suhstantialfy  true  ;  and,  if  any  one  doubts  it,  let 
him  go  or  write  to  Mr.  Hodson,  and  he  will  confirm  it.  Mr.  M'Murtrie 
then  gives  an  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Anson  pine,  confirmed  by 
Mr.  I^rmott,  which  may  be  all  very  true  for  any  thing  I  know ;  but  it  does 
not  at  all  invalidate  my  account  of  the  Otaheite  pine ;  and  if  I  confounded 
the  names  of  the  two  pines,  it  appears,  firom  Mr.  M'Murtrie's  own  state- 
ment, that  the  confusion  first  took  place  at  Shugborough. 

He  then  goes  on  to  say  that  Mr.  Hodson  express^  himself  indignant, 
&c,  I  believe  Mr.  Hodson  was  surprised ;  but  his  indignation  would  not 
have  been  so  preat,  if  Mr.  M'Murtrie  had  shown  him  the  whole  of  the  cor- 
respondence, mstcad  of  telling  him  that  I  had  grossly  insulted  him  (Mr. 
M'Murtrie)  in  the  Gardener's  Magazine.  With  respect  to  Mr.  Hodson's 
saying  that  the  Otaheite  suckers  did  not  fruit  fh)m  1797  to  1810,  I  bc^ 
leave  to  inform  Mr.  M'Murtrie  that  his  memory  must  have  been  treache- 
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roas ;  for  3iCr.  Hodson  ntver  told  him  amv  mck  tkimg^  but  merely  said  be  hid 
mofe  busineM  on  hand  at  Colton  than  he  coul  J  well  man^^e,  and  took  no 
particular  notice  ijf  the  Otaheite  pine ;  indeed,  it  is  not  very  probable  that 
any  man  would  keep  a  pine  plant  thirteen  rears  without  frintmg  it.  I  am, 
ir.  Sec.  —  C.  F,  WebsUr,     Drnytvn^  Dec,  24.  1629. 
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September  15.  1829. —  Read,  On  the  Destruction  of  Snails;  by  Mr. 
James  Corbett. 

ExkOfUed.  Sy  mph^tum  asperrimum,  food  for  cattle,  from  Mr.  D.  Grant  of 
Lewiftham.  [Mr.  Grant  sells  the  plants  at  1/.  per  100 ;  we  would  strongly 
recommend  a  trial ;  possibly  the  S\  mphuum  may  become  a  \'aluable  cot- 
tage forage  plant.]  Drawing  of  a  species  of  Dr)-andra,  exhibited  by  the 
Comte  de  Vandes,  drawn  by  Madame  Robin.  Wheatear  Carnations,  Kirke*s 
Seedling  Plum,  and  twentv-two  sorts  of  Apples,  from  Mr.  Joseph  Kirke, 
F.IL8.  Seedlins  Georgiiias,  from  Mr.  William  Wells,  F.H.S.  Seedling 
€leorgina,  from  Mr.  Sutton,  nursery-man,  Andover.  This  was  a  double 
purple  tinged  with  violet,  and  was  one  of  the  best  of  the  season.  Cocks- 
comb, from  Samuel  Painter,  Esq.,  F.H.S.,  a  particularly  handsome  sped- 
roen.  Twelve  sorts  of  various  Flowers,  from  Robert  Barclay,  Esq.  F.ILS. 
Brunswick  Figs,  two  Queen  Pine^ples,  two  Seedling  Peactes,  and  a  Nec- 
tarine, unnamed,  from  Mr.  William  (ireenshields,  F.H.S.  Nutmeg  in 
nnrits,  from  WUiiam  Hemy-  Merle,  Esq.  F.H.S.  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes, 
from  Mr.  Henry  Bailey,  F.H.S.,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Jersey.  Otaheite 
Pine,  from  Mr.  Patrick  Flanagan,  F.H.S.,  gardener  to  the  R^t  Hon. 
Robert  Peel.  Cooper's  large  Plum,  Williams's  Bon  Chrtkien  Pear,  and 
ei^t  sorts  of  Apples,  from  Mr.  Thomas  Gibbs,  F.H.S.  Specimens  of  a 
Seedling  Apple,  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dewhirst  of  Bur}-  St.  Edmunds.  Seed- 
ling Apple,  from  Mr.  John  Burton  of  Oxford.  Three  sorts  of  Apples,  from 
Mr.  John  George  Fuller,  F.H.S.  Four  sorts  of  Pears,  from  the  Kev.  Fur- 
ney  Belfield. 

Also,  from  the  Garden  of  the  Society.  Flowers  of  Eccremoc4rpus  sc^ber. 
Coreopsis  AtkinsoniaTia,  Gailldrdia  aristata,  Donia  villosa ;  Double,  Dwarf, 
and  Anemone-flowered  Geoi^ginas;  Argemone  grandiflora,  Stevia  serr^ta, 
Trachymcne  cserulea ;  Ferb^na  Melindres,  Aubl^tio,  and  pulch^Ua ;  Elsch- 
schdltzia  califomica ;  rEnoth^ra  vimfnea,  pallida,  odorata,  and  Lindleyana; 
CUirkia  pidchella,  yfgeratum  mexicanum,  HeliAnthus  lenticulkris.  Mule  and 
China  Pinks,  China-asters,  Ipom6psis  elegans,  Centaurea  americkna,  2/uplnus 
plumdsus,  omatus,  and  poi^'phyllus ;  Clu*ys^themum  monspessulhnum,  Afa- 
lope  malacoides,  and  French  Marigolds.  —  Fruits:  Green-fleshed  Melon, 
eleven  sorts  of  Apples,  thirteen  sorts  of  Pears,  five  sorts  of  Peaches,  and 
five  sorts  of  Nectarines,  also  Five  sorts  of  Leaf  Beet. 

October  6.  —  Read.  Upon  the  method  of  setting  the  flowers  of  the  Cactus ; 
by  Mr.  Henry  Groom,  F.H.S.  An  account  of  a  Gansell's  B«vamot  Pear 
Tree ;  by  the  Rev.  John  Calthorp.  On  the  cultivation  of  the  Camellia,  by 
Thomas  Carey  Palmer,  Esq.  F.H.S. 

Exhibited.  A  collection  of  remarkably  fine  seedlingGeorginas,  firom  Mr. 
James  Veitch,  F.H.S.  Eight  sorts  of  Flowers,  from  Robert  Barclay,  Esq. 
F.H.S.  Specimens  of  a  Seedling  Grape,  and  seven  sorts  of  Apples,  from 
John  Williams,  Esq.  C.M.H.S.  Specimens  of  Gansell's  Bergamot  Pear, 
fipom  the  Rev.  John  Calthoro.  Five  sorts  of  Pears,  and  five  sorts  of  Apples, 
from  Mr.  Peter  Langelier,  C.M.H.S.,  of  Jersey.  Seedling  Cider  Apple* 
from  W.  R.  Churchill,  Esq.  Godfrey's  Defiance  Apple,  from  John  Moxon, 
Esq.  Five  sorts  of  Apples,  from  John  George  Fuller,  Esq.  Sixty-one  sorts 
of  Apples,  from  Mr.  Hugh  Ronalds,  F.H.S. 
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Akoyfrom  the  Garden  of  the  Society,  Thirty-seven  sorts  of  Apples,  twelve 
sorts  of  Pears,  twenty-two  sorts  of  ci^sicums,  eleven  sorts  of  Endives,  Tao- 
cSnhun  sadifolium,  from  Madeira  and  Caucasus. 

Octoaer  20, — JRead,  On  the  cultivation  of  the  Alpine  Strawberry;  by 
Mr.  William  Hughes,  gardener  to  Charles  Baring  WaU,  Esq.  F.H.S. 

ExMbUeiL  A  Stick  made  from  a  branch  of  the  Cow  Tree  of  the  Caraccas, 
together  with  a  piece  of  the  bark,  aphial  of  the  milk,  and  a  draining  of  the 
tree,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Fanning.  [This  drawing  was  lent  us,  but  it  was  too 
inaccurate  to  be  worth  engravmg.]  Alpine  Strawberries,  from  Mr.  William 
Hughes ;  these  were  sent  to  illustrate  the  papc  rread  this  day.  New  Seedling 
Georanas,  grown  in  the  garden  of  the  Hon.  Society  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  from 
Mr.  John  Miher,  F.H.S.  Two  sorts  of  Grapes,  from  Edmund  Tattersali, 
Esq.  F.H.S.  Two  sorts  of  Grapes,  from  Mr.  Henry  Bailey,  gardener  to  the 
Ban  of  Jersey,  F.H.S.  Seedhng  Grape  from  the  Zante  Currant  Grape, 
from  Mr.  Robert  Buck,  F.H.S,  Four  sorts  of  pears,  and  103  sorts  of  Ap- 
pjesy  from  Mr.  John  Haythom,  F.H.S.  A  Seedling  Apple,  from  J.  P.  Powell, 
jBsq.,  of  Quex  Park,  Kent.  Three  sorts  of  Seedling  Apples,  and  Tythorp 
Pmin,  fiiom  P.  T.  Wykeham,  Esq.,  of  Tythorp  House,  Thame,  Oxon. 

AUo^from  the  Garden  of  the  Society,  Flowers  :  Xupinus  pohphyilus  and 
l^idus,  GaiU4rdai  aristkta,  Core6p8is  aurea,  Cl^rkia  pulchclla;  Ferbtoa 
pulcheila,  Me/kubres,  and  Aubl^tta;  CEnothhm  Lindleyami  and  viminca; 
Eschsch^ltzuz  califomica,  Mk\ope  malacoldes,  Collfnsia  grandifl6ra,  Ta^iet 
It^cida,  Poppy  Anemones,  Chrysanthemum  monspessul^num,  and  Gdia  capi- 
tate. —  Frmt :  Nineteen  sorts  of  Pears,  and  Thirty-six  sorts  of  Apples, 
Orange  and  Sugar-loaf  Pine-apples. 

November  3. — Bead,  On  the  Degeneracy  of  the  larger  and  finer  Varieties 
of  Persian  Melons  in  the  climate  of  England ;  by  Thomaa  Andrew  Knight, 
Esq.  F.R.S.  and  President. 

JkxJMted.  Sixteen  sorts  of  Apples,  and  six  sorts  of  Pears,  from  Mr. 
Peter  Langelier,  C.M.H.S.,  of  Jersey;  these  were  very  fine  interesting  spe- 
cimens. Three  sorts  of  Apples,  from  Sir  George  Steuart  Mackenzie,  Bart. 
F.H.S.  Sixty-one  sorts  of  Apples,  from  Mr.  Hugh  Ronalds,  F.H.S.  Three 
sorts  of  Apples,  firom  Mr.  Marshall  of  Southborou^h  Lodge,  Kingston,  Sur- 
ley.     Ekht  sorts  of  Apples,  from  Charles  Worthmgton,  Esq.  FJH.S. 

AUoyfiom  the  Garden  of  the  Society,  Flowers :  G^noth^  Lindleyaiia  and 
vimfnea,  T^etet  liicida.  Popper  Anemones;  2/uplnus  nolyph^y^llus,  blue,  and 
white,  L,  l^dus ;  Gailldrdia  arist^ta,  CoUlnsta  grandifldra,  C14rkia  pulchclla, 
and  Giiia  capitillta. — Fruit :  Thirty-nine  sorts  df  Apples,  Enville  Pme-apple, 
thirty  sorts  of  Pears,  seventeen  sorts  of  Turnips,  four  sorts  of  Cabbages,  Por- 
tugal  Quince,  Chinese  Plum,  and  Pyrus  sinensis  ([Sandy  Pear^* 

November  17.  1829.  —  Read,  On  the  cultivation  of  the  Vine  upon  the 
Open  Wall  at  Croxdale;  by  William  Thomas  Salvin,  Esq.  F.H.S.  On  the 
prcmagation  of  Orchideous  Plants ;  by  Mr.  William  Perrin. 

JEjMbited.  Vepal  Berberries,  and  Jam  made  from  the  same,  fi*om  William 
Wells,  Esq.  F.ILS.  Tripe  de  Roche,  fit)m  James  Webster,  Esq.  F.H.S, 
Tliis  is  the  lichen  upon  which  the  travellers  and  hunters  in  the  arctic 
r^ons  of  America  are  fi^uently  obliged  to  subsist.  Six  sorts  of  Seedling 
Apples,  fircnn  John  Crump,  Esq.  Twenty-seven  sorts  of  Applet,  fi*om  Mr. 
John  Maker,  jun.,  gardener  to  Lady  East,  at  Tifield,  Berkshire.  Two 
sorts  of  Pears,  from  John  George  Fuller,  Esq.  F.H.S. 

Atto^from  the  Garden  of  the  Society,  Flowers :  Eleven  sorts  of  Chrysan- 
themums.— Fruit:  Thirty«^ix  sorts  of  Apples,  and  eighteen  sorts  of  Pears. — 
Vegetables :  Ei^t  sorts  of  Radishes,  Chinese  Cabl^e,  three  sorts  of  Kohl 
Rabi,  and  Oxnoble  Potatoes,  forced  in  boxes. 

December  1.  —  Exhibited.  Forty-five  sorts  of  Apples,  from  Mr.  Hugh 
Ronalds,  F.  H.  S.  Specimens  of  a  Seedling  Apple,  firom  Lieut.-G«i, 
Marriott.  Root  of  i7heum  Emodi,  from  Aylmer  Bourice  Lambert,  Esq. 
F.H.S. ;  a  fine  root,  exhibited  as  a  specimen  of  true  Rhubarb.  A  Mdon 
from  Cephalonia,  from  — -*  Green,  Esq. ;  H  was  a  fine  qtedmeiu 
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Ahoyfrom  the  Garden  of  the  Society,  Flowers :  Eighteen  sorts  of  Chry- 
santhemums. —  Fruit :  Nineteen  sorts  of  Pears,  thirty-four  sorts  of  Apples, 
Elford,  and  new  Demerara  Pine-apples,  and  Psidium  Cattldanwrn.  —  Vege- 
tables :  Seventeen  difierent  varieties  of  Cabbages,  and  Mushrooms. 

Tlie  Affmrs  of  the  Society,  —  A  rumour  having  reached  us  of  a  letter 
having  been  printed  on  this  subject,  addressed  to  Mr.  Sabine,  we  wrote  to 
the  gentleman  said  to  be  the  author  of  the  letter,  and  the  following  is  his 
answer.  The  substance  of  the  answer  has  also  appeared  in  this  day's 
{ Jan.  15.)  Times :  — 

Sir,  In  answer  to  jour  letter,  I  beg  to  inform  you  that  I  have  not  published  any  letter  to  Mr. 
Sabine.  I  printed,  for  private  circulation,  an  answer  to  two  minutes  which  were  sent  to  me  by  the 
Council  of  the  Horticultural  Society :  I  do  not  know  whether  you  will  find  it  worth  while  to  ins«J 
this  answer  in  your  Magasine.*  I  find,  since,  that  there  was  a  party  in  the  Council  (at  the  head 
of  which,  I  am  told,  was  Mr.  Sabine)  to  recommend  the  General  MeeUng  to  expel  me.  Thu, 
however,  failed,  and  two  minutes  were  sent  instead.  Since  the  statement  1  send  you  was  printed, 
I  have  discovered,  in  the  archives  of  the  Society,  a  written  report,  by  a  servant  of  the  Society  (Mr. 
Douglas),  of  a  conversation  with  me,  which  report  Is  utterly  false;  and  on  this  report  the  abuse 
in  the  minutes  of  the  Council  was  partly  founded,  although  the  report  was  never  shown  to  me.  I 
cannot  prove  that  he  was  employed  as  a  spy ;  but  1  can  only  say,  that  he  came,  after  his  report  had 
been  made,  twice  to  my  house ;  and  at  one  time  represented  Mr.  Sabine  as  no  better  than  he 
should  have  been,  in  having  taken  some  birds  of  him  (Douglas).  I  did  nut,  however,  move  in  the 
matter  beyond  wriUng  to  the  Society  to  ask  as  to  the  fact ;  but  I  will  not  trouble  you  with  my  own 
afikirs.  1  have  made  a  discovery  which,  I  think,  will  so  completely  implicate  all  the  present 
members  of  the  Coimcil,  and  the  officers,  that  I  think  their  reign  must  be  nearly  at  an  end.  The 
Society  owes  flrom  ninetbbmto  twenty  TUouaANo  pounds  ! ! !  This  was  Admitted  by  Mr.  Undley 
to  me.  It  owed  nearly  19.000/.  last  year !  and  this  year  the  debt  is  considerably^increased ;  and,  in 
addition,  many  members  nave  withdrawn,  and  many.  I  know,  are  about  to  withdraw.  As  to  the 
tradesmen's  bills,  some  are  unpaid  for  1826,  and,  I  believe,  earlier.  The  auditors  have  no  balance- 
sheet  when  thev  audit,  so  that  thev  never  know  the  real  state  of  aflfkin  of  the  Society ;  nor  has 
there  been  a  balance-sheet  laid  before  the  Society  at  the  General  Meeting /or  tkese'Jwo  jfcarsl 
nor  can  I  find  that  the  Council  are  bound  to  take  or  give  any  account  of  the  debts.'  The  debts 
consist  of  tradesmen's  bills  and  loan  debts  (about  Ufiwt.).  The  tradesmen  having  become  clamor, 
ous,  they  had  bonds  giv&n  to  them :  Nicol,  the  printer,  has  bonds  for  more  than  1800/.,  bearing 
interest;  so  has  a  builder,  for  some  thousands,  I  believe.  All  the  property  I  can  find  the  Society 
have  is  a  small  arrakr  due  from  the  members,  the  value  of  some  houses  in  Regent  Street,  and 
their  stock  at  the  garden.  Mr.  Frost  and  the  Medico-Botanical  are  nothing  to  this !  I  am  not 
much  of  a  lawyer,  but,  I  suppose,  somebody  is  liable  for  this  mass  of  debt ;  of  which  no  one,  that 
I  can  hear  of,  knew,  until  I  heard,  when  a  poor  man  was  arrested,  and  he  gave  as  a  reason  that  he 
could  not  pay  because  the  Society  would  not  pay  him  a  heavy  bill  which  had  been  long  due  to 
him  :  and  this  gave  me  the  clue.  But,  in  addition  to  this,  there  may  be  claims  outstanding  of 
whicti  I  know  nothing,  and  which  have  never  been  brought  into  account  One  there  is,  I  know, 
which  has  been  omitted ;  it  is  as  follows :  —  Mr.  Atkinson,  one  of  the  earliest  patnms  of  the  So- 
ciety,  conducted  all  the  architectural  business  of  the  Society  gratis,  but  stipulated  to  be  paid  his 
expenses  actually  out  of  pocket  Mr.  Atkinson  also,  when  the  Society  was  m  great  distress,  pro> 
cured  a  gentleman  to  lend  1000/.  to  the  Society.  The  Society,  long  after  the  time  arrived  for  repay, 
ment,  reused  to  pay;  and  Mr.  Atkinson  was  obliged  to  take  legal  proceedings,  and  to  threaten 
them,  to  get  the  money  back.  He  never  made  any  charge  against  the  Society  beyond  the  expenses 
of  his  clerks  in  making  drawings,  &c  He  estimates  his  services  to  the  Society,  charging  after 
the  rate  which  he  charges  in  other  czues,  at  between  SOO  and  400/.  All  this  he  forewent ;  but  he 
wrote  some  letters  about  the  1000/.,  and  also  sent  in  his  bill,  with  a  request  that  it  might  be  laid 
before  the  Council.  Mr.  Atkinson  never  got  any  answer.  I  heard  of  it,  insisted  on  ae^ng  the 
letters :  I  found  the  letters  and  bills  had  been  mislaid  by  accident ;  and  Mr.  Lindley  admitted.be 
believed  they  were  never  laid  before  the  Council,  Whilst  prosecuting  this  curious  enquiry,  I/ound 
that  part  of  the  letters  of  the  Society  were  kept  at  Mr.  Sabine*s  private  house.  Now,  this  is  a  thing 
which  never  ought  to  be  permitted  ;  and  I  wonder  at  the  supineness  of  the  President  (for  you 
must  not  mix  him  up  with  the  Council)  in  permitting  this.  I  should  add,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
find  out  what  is  done  at  the  Society,  as  the  Council  will  not  let  any  member  see  their  minutes,  as 
is  done  in  other  Societies,  nor  can  you  see  the  minutes  of  the  committees.  No  wonder,  therefore, 
the  members  get  up  some  fine  frosty  morning,  and  find  themselves  hard  in  debt  SU,000<.,  and 
nothing  to  pay  it  with.  The  profusion  is  im;onceivable :  Nicol,  the  printer,  who  cannot  get  paid, 
takes  a  bond,  and,  I  believe,  makes  the  Society  pay  prettv  dearly  for  credit  I  am,  however,  going 
to  check  his  account  against  one  by  another  printer  for  the  same  sort  of  work.  Would  you  believe 
that  the  stupid,  trumpery,childish,  absurd  plate  of  the  crocuses,  in  the  last  part  of  the  Transactions, 
cost  the  Society  about  220/.  /  I  took  the  trouble  to  make  the  calculation.  I  nave  not  time  at  present 
to  send  you  more  :  if  any  thing  occurs  before  you  go  to  press,  I  will  send  it  to  you.  The  fact  is,  I 
have  got  scent  of  many  other  things,  and  I  am  not  yet  in  possession  of  all  the  materials ;  and,  besides, 
there  is  much  to  do  at  the  Zoological.  I  propose  looking  at  the  bills  in  that  Society  :  it  is  said 
there  is  more  profusion  there  than  at  the  Horticultural ;  I  hope  that  they  will  keep  out  of  debt. 
Mr.  Sabine  is  the  treasurer.     I  remain.  Sir,  yours,  &c.  —  B.    Jan.  14,  IS30. 

P.  Sk  Can  you  tell  how  much  Turner  stole  of  the  Society ;  and  do  you  know  any  of  the 
mysterious  facts  as  to  allowing  him  to  escape  ?    I  wish  you  could  learn  them  for  me. — B. 

At  the  Meeting,  on  January  19.,  it  was  admitted  that  the  Society  was  in 
debt  upwards  of  19,000/.,  and  a  proposition  was  made,  and  afterwards 
advertised  in  the  newspapers,  "  for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to 
enquire  into  the  general  expenditure  and  management  of  the  Society  at 
the  next  General  Meeting." 

*  We.sball  give  the  enence  in  next  Nui^ber.  —  C^fuf. 
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£fsom  Kurtery.  —  New  or  rare  plants  which  have  flowered  during  the 
months  of  Sq)tember  and  October,  1829 :  — 

DICOTYLEDONEiE. 

Subclassis  1.  THALAMIFLO'RiE. 

Nat.  Ord.  Kanunculdce<p, 

Trib.  2.  Anemonetp,    ^^nemone  (Dec.)  multlfida  Dec. 
Trib.4.  YLeUeborete.  i4conitum(7btt77i.)  pallidum  iVu//. 

Vapaverdcece, 

Argemdne  (Tbum.)  grandiflora  Stoeet,  B.  F.  G.  t.  226.  This  fine  plant  is 
not  noticed  on  account  of  its  novelty,  but  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  an 
error  of  botanical  writers,  in  considering  it  an  annual.  No  plant  is  more 
decidedly  perennial ;  for  plants  are  now  growing  in  this  nursery,  raised  from 
the  imported  seeds  in  1827,  which  are  also  much  stronger,  and  the  flowers 
are  considerably  larger  than  those  of  one  year's  growth.  It  requires  the 
protection  of  a  frame  or  green-house.  The  name  was  first  given,  and  the 
species  correctly  defined,  hy  Mr.  Sweet  in  his  Flower-Garden^  which  seems  to 
have  escaped  the  observation  of  the  writer  of  the  BoL  Reg.  1. 1265.,  who  has 
adopted  the  name  as  of  garden  origin.  —  A.  Barclayana  Penny  in  Hort. 
Eps.  ed.  2.  ined.  Another  perennial  species !  of  great  beauty  (from  the 
inexhaustible  store  of  rare  plants  belonging  to  R.  Bajrclay,  Esq. ),  with  spot- 
ted stems  and  sulphur-coloured  flowers.  It  possesses  abuncuint  specific 
difierence  fix»m  the  other  recorded  species.  The  treatment  advised  for  A. 
grandiflora  is  applicable  to  this  species  also. 

Draserdccce. 

?  Pamassia  (Towm.)  asarifolia  Vent.  This  pretty  plant  has  not,  I  believe, 
found  a  place  m  any  of  the  botanical  periodicals,  although  the  most  inte- 
resting species  in  cultivation.  The  imlical  leaves  are  reniform,  caulinc 
leaves  cordately  orbicular ;  flowers  large,  white,  marked  with  green  lines, 
branched  at  their  apex  :  thrives  in  a  moist,  shady,  peat  border,  or  in  small 
pots  of  tur^  peat  placed  in  a  pan  of  water.  In  your  Encyc/opcedia  ofPlarUt, 
this  genus  is  inadvertently  referred  to  1/ypericineae.  Mr.  Lmdley  has  more 
recently  referred  it  to  iSaxifrhgeaB.  Synopsis  Brit.  Flora,  p.  68. 

Qeranidceee.  Trib.  3.  PeUirgomece. 
Pelargonium  (L.  Herit.^  peramplum  Sweet.  Ger.  t.  61.  (Stent^s  Leopold  of 
the  gardens  about  London).  —  JP.  Cameroni««trtii  Penny  in  Hort.  Eps. 
parts,  ined.  This  beautiful  hybrid  plant  is  intended  to  commemorate  a 
most  excellent  practical  botanist,  and  one  of  the  best  of  cultivators.  It  was, 
I  apprehend,  raised  by  Mr.  Young  of  Taunton,  and  is  recognised  in  the  gar- 
dens about  London  under  the  name  of  P.  Tuercifolium  coccineum.  —  P. 
niktans  Sweet,  Ger.  2d  s.  t.  66.  (Smith's  Nonpareil  of  the  gardens  about 
London).  —  P.  succulentum  Sweet.  Ger.  2d  s.  t.  69. 

Oxalide<p. 
(/xalis  (Lin.^  camosa  Molina.  Bot  Reg.  1063.  A  pretty  species,  with 
**  singularly  flesny  "  leaves  and  yellow  flowers.  If  planted  in  the  open  bor- 
der, early  m  summer,  it  acquires  a  considerable  stem,  and  its  lively  flowers 
are  produced  in  great  abundance  until  November :  frame  or  covering  in  win- 
ter. It  possesses  a  most  agreeable  acidity,  far  greater  than  has  been  observed 
in  other  species  of  the  genus. 

'RtUdcecB.  Trib.  1.  Di6sme<F, 
RntA  (Toum.)  albiflora  Hooker.  Ex.  Fl.  t.  79.  B.  DampatU  Hamil.  MSS. 
This  is  certainly  a  i2uta  in  habit  and  odour,  but  evidently  departs  from 
that  genus  in  several  particulars.  Suflhiticose ;  stem  erect,  1-2  fl.  in  height, 
the  extremity  paniculately  branched ;  leaves  bipinnate,  leaflets  obovate  re- 
fuse ;  flowers  white !  tetrapetalous,  Sestamened ;  ovarium  on  a  very  long 
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pedicle,  4-lobed.  It  has  been  considered  an  herbaceous  perennial,  but  it  is 
truly  sufihiticose.  It  is  generally  treated  as  a  green-house  plant.  If  planted 
on  a  warm  border,  it  forms  an  elegant  bush ;  but  will  require  to  oe  well 
protected,  as  several  plants  perished  in  that  situation  the  preceding  winter. 

Subclassis  2.  Calyciflo^R£. 
Legumindue, 
Subordo  1.  PamRondcecB,     Trib.  3.  Hedi/tarwp,  Subtrib.  1.  Corotdliece, 
Hippocrcpis  {Li)  prostr^ta  Pennif,  Hort.  Eps.  p.  1.  p.  26.  No.  1798.     An 
undescribed  species,  introduced,  I  believe,  in  1825,  from  Switzerland.  It  is 
probably  H.  comdsa  of  the  Swiss  botanists,  but  is,  undoubtedly,  very  dis- 
tinct fW>m  that  species.     The  flowers  are  of  a  fine  yellow,  nearly  double  the 
file  of  H.  com6sa,  and  appear  in  the  greatest  profusion  in  May  and  June, 
l^t  more  sparinely  in  the  subsequent  part  of  the  season.    A  lovely  rock- 
planty  propagated  by  cuttings. 

Trib.  5.  Vhaseohce, 
CanavdUa(Dec.)  ?  bonariensis  LindL  Bot.  Reg.  1 199. 
X/uplnus  (Toum,)  pulchellus  Penny  in  Hort.  Eps.  part  2.  ined.  This  is  a 
sufihitescent  species,  of  considerable  beauty,  firom  Mexico.  I  shall  probably 
ofier  a  few  remarks  upon  it  in  a  future  Number.  —  L,  polyphyllus  LhuU. 
fi  pillidus  Penny,  —  L,  lepidus  Doug,  B.  R.  11 49.  A  very  fragrant  as  well  as 
elegant  species. 

Subordo  4.  Ccesalpinese,     Trib.  10.  Castieir, 
O&ssia  (Zr.)  Barclayana  Sweet.  Fl.  aust.  t.  32. 

"Roidcecp,     Trib.  5.  Dryddece, 
Siev^rsiia  (Willd.)  triilora  Spreng, 

OnagrdruB,  Trib.  2.  Fuchsiese. 
,  VMum  rPlum.)  /hymifolia  H,  B,  et  Kunth,  Sweet.  B.  F.  G.  new  s.  t.  25. 
Uke  the  otner  species  of  this  admired  genus,  it  should  be  planted  in  a  bed 
exclusively  devoted  to  them ;  and,  if  situated  according  to  their  affinities,  will 
liciUtate  the  enquiries  of  the  scientific  botanist,  and  be  highly  ornamental. 
Hie  abundance  of  flowers  (though  inferior  in  size  to  the  omer  species),  and 
their  mutability,  succeeded  by  globose  purplish-black  berries,  render  this  a 
very  pleasing  object.  The  absence  of  botanical  erudition  appears  in  desig- 
natmg  this  species  /hymifolia,  which  is  absolutely  inapplicable,  especially  to 
a  plant  which  might  evidently  have  had  a  name  more  expressive. 

Melastomdce€B,     Subordo  1.  MeUutomece,    Trib.  2.  R^jrietr. 
22h^xia  (R.  Br.)  ciliosa  Mich.  Sweet.  B.  F.  G.  t.  298.    Exceedingly  rare. 

VaronychiecB,     Trib.  2.  Jllecebre€B, 
Paronjrchia  (Just,)  bonariensis  Dec.     Curious ;  proper  for  rockwork. 

Saxifrdgece. 
Astilbe  (Haml.)  decdndra  D.  Don.     This  singular  plant  is  of  rare  occur- 
rence, and  IS  only  adapted  for  the  gardens  of  the  curious.  It  is  the  Tiarella 
bitemkta  Vent. 

^ubidcecB.     Sect.  5.  HedyoHdete. 
Hedyotis  (Zr.)  campanuliflora  Hook.  Bot.  ^ug.  t.  2840. 

Sect.  9.  Gdle€B, 
Asp^rula  (L.)  longiflora  Kit. 

CompdtiUe.     Subordo.  1.  Cichordceee. 
Preninthes  (L.)  racemosa  Mich. 

Subordo.  3.  Cardudcea.     Div.  3.  Vemonilicess. 
A'ster  clnus  (Kit.)y  r^dula  Ait.,  graveolens  Nutt. 
Grind^ia  ( Willd.)  nltida,  coronopifblia. 

Subordo.  4.  Eupo^orise. 
SteWff  (Cav.)  incan^aoens  Lag. 
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Sabordo  5.  JacobevR, 
5len^do  (Z.)  Uldcimu  Schrad. 

Subordo  6.  HeMrUhece. 
Encelia  (Adam.)  canteens  CViv.  Bot.  Reg.  909. 
Rudb^dua  (L.)  column^uris  Purth,  Bot.  Mag.  1601. 
Coredpsis  (L.)  ?  aurea  AU.  Bot.  Reg.  1228. 

Subordo  8.  Anthemidetg, 
Pyrethmm  (Sm,)  uU^dflum  XiL 

LobeRhcesd, 

Lobelia  (L.^  maculata  Penny,  Hort.  Eps.  ed.  2.  ined. 

Seeds  of  this  interesting  species  of  Lobelia  were  transmitted  by  Philip 
Barker  Webb,  Esq.,  to  his  gardener,  Mr.Wm.  Young,  at  Milford  House.  It 
18, 1  believe,  a  new  species  (as  Mr. Webb  suspected),  as  I  am  unable  to  cite 
a  description  to  which  it  is  referable.  It  is  a  neat  little  plant,  with  numerous 

rtted  stems  rooting  in  every  direction;  leaves  roundish,  toothed;  pe- 
icles  axillary,  solitary,  twice  the  length  of  the  leaves;  flowers  white. 
Native  of  New  Zealand ;  protection  of  a  frame. 

Kicallonea^ 
Escallonia  (Mut.)  bifida  Unk  et  Ott, 

Aidepiddead, 
Asd^ias  (L.)  verticillkta  L.  Sweet.  B.  F.  G.  1. 144. 

Volemonidce€B, 

P1il6x  (Zr.)  pyramidMis  Sm,y  elata  Penny  in  Hort.  Eps.  ed.  2.  ined. 

The  present  plant  is  distinguished  from  P.  pyramidalis  by  its  taller  and 
more  robust  habit ;  the  flowers  are  also  twice  the  size,  of  a  lilac  colour.  No 
other  differences  having  been  observed,  it  has  been  deemed  advisable  to  con- 
sider it  a  variety  of  the  above  established  species.  It  is  next  in  beauty  to 
P.  r^flexa  Sweet, —  P,  tardiflora  Penny  in  Hort.  Eps.  part  1.  p.  38. 
No.  2725.  Plants  of  this  species  were  imported  from  North  America,  in 
1825,  by  Messrs.  Young,  under  the  name  of  P,  suav^olens  tardifl6ra.  It  was 
first  ranked  as  a  dbtinct  species  in  the  above-cited  work,  and  subsequent 
experience  appears  to  justify  such  a  procedure.  The  stem  is  erect,  2  to  3  ft. 
in  neight,  smooth  or  upper  part  slightly  pubescent,  minutely  spotted ;  leaves 
various,  lower  lanceolate,  upper  cordate  acuminate,  shinmg  on  the  upper 
surfiice,  pallid  underneath  ;  nowers  white,  fragrant,  tube  very  long,  se^ents 
cuneate,  rounded,  imbricate.  A  very  elegant  plant,  succeeding  best  m  peat 
soil ;  finune.  It  received  the  expressive  name  of  tardiflora,  in  rdereiu^e  to  the 
time  of  flowering,  and  the  near  affinity  it  has  to  P.  suaveolens ;  P.  longifldra, 
as  has  been  suggested,  may  to  some  appear  preferable ;  I  have,  however, 
preferred  its  praenomen.  —  P.  procumbens  Lehm,  Alpha  in  Oard.  Mag.  v.  5. 
p.  471.  This  species  has  again  flowered :  instead  of  a  few-flowered  panicle, 
It  has  produced  a  large  corymbose  panicle,  extremely  elc^gant. 

^RoragineiB, 
^chium  (Zr.)  asp^rrimum  Lam.    A  biennial  species,  with  rose-coloured 
flowers. 

Scrophularine€e. 
Digitalis  (Z.)  lacinihta  LindL  Alpha  in  Gard.  Mag.  vol.  5.  p.  471.  I  have 
already  siven  some  remarks  upon  this  charming  plant :  it  only  remains  for 
me  to  add,  that  it  has  continued  to  flower  until  tne  first  week  m  December. 
Thesoffirutescent  habit,  to  which  I  have  also  adverted  is  <fharacteristic  of  the 
species  all  along  the  chain  of  mountains  from  Caratraea,  near  Malaga,  to  the 
mountains  of  Ronda,  near  Gibraltar,  though  not  in  very  great  abundance. 
The  figure  in  Bot.  Reg.  t.  120L  conveys  no  correct  idea  of  the  beauty  of  the 
plant 
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Pentstemon  (WiUd,)  hoj^^tnm  (^Pennt/)  fi  m^jus.  This  fine  variety  wm 
produced  among  a  number  of  seedlings  in  1827.  It  is  a  stronger  grower, 
the  Howers  are  considerably  larger,  and  of  a  finer  colour.  —  P.  ^aucum 
Lindi,  Bot.  Res.  1. 1286. 

Gratiola  (L.;  aurea  MM,  Lod.  Bot.  Cab.  1. 1399.  This  charming  little 
plant  appears  peculiar  to  peat  soil. 

LabidttP, 

Cunila  (L,)  marihnaL.  Sweet.  B.  F.  G.  t.  243. 

iS&lvia  (L,)  nubicola  Wallich,  Sweet.  B.  F.  G.  1. 140.,  amarissima  OrL  Bot. 
Reg.  t.  347.  This  species  forms  a  fine  bush,  entirely  covered  with  racemes 
of  beautiful  blue  flowers  firom  June  to  October. 

Myoporinea, 
Stenochilus  (i2.  Br,)  viscosus  Graham.  B.  M.  2930. 

Acanthdcea;, 
Justicta  (L.)  speci6sa  Wallich, 

"Plumbagine^B. 
Taxdnthema  (^Neck  et  R,  Br,)  echioides. 

ProtebiCest, 
Grevillea  (R.  Br.)  conclnna  R,  Br,  Sweet  Fl.  austr.  t.  7. 
This  exceedingly  rare  plant  is  limited,  at  present,  to  a  few  collections ;  it 
is  now,  however,  perfecting  seeds.  It  may,  therefore,  be  anticipated  shortly 
to  become  more  plentiful.  It  is  a  most  desirable  conservatory  plant,  pro- 
ducing its  fine  red  flowers  nearly  the  whole  year.  Cuttings  are  rooted  with 
great  difficulty. 

MONOCOTYLEDO'NEiE.     Subclassis  1.  PHANEROcVwEiE. 

lride€E, 
jSiByrinchium  (L,^  coel^stis  Penny  in  Hort.  Eps.  ed.  2.  ined. 
Cypella  HerberU  Bot.  Reg.  909. 

Hypoxidcce, 
Hyp6xis  (Z/.)  gracilis  Lehm, 

Aniart/llidesd, 
Alstrcemena  (L.)  psittaclna  Le^m.     Alpha  in  Gard.  Mas.  p.  615.     This 
magnificent  plant  has  continued  to  flower  until  the  end  of  November. 

Commelinex. 
Tradesdintia  (L.)  cr&ssula  Link,  Bot,  Mag^ 2935,  This  most  singular  spe- 
cies of  Tradesc&ntia  was  received  from  Berlin  in  the  spring  of  1827,  by  Robert 
Barclay,  Esq.,  of  Bury  Hill  (by  whom  it  was  presented  to  Messrs.  Youn^), 
.  in  whose  collection  it  must  have  been  prior  to  its  introduction  to  the  Edin- 
burgh botanic  garden.     It  is  seen  in  the  highest  state  of  perfection  in  the 
.open  border,  in  the  summer  months,  where  it  evades  the  severity  of  our 
clime,  if  protected  by  a  mat  in  severe  weather ;  if  kept  in  the  stove  or  green- 
house, it  is  in  flower  the  greater  part  of  the  year.     T.  con^sta  2>.  Don, 
Penny  in  Hort.  Eps.  By  far  the  most  beautifiil  of  the  hardy  kmds,  attaining 
the  height  of  2  to  3  ft,,  producing  crowded  umbels  of  flowers  of  a  vivid  blue 
colour.     It  succeeds  in  any  kindof  soil,  but  prefers  peat.     It  has  the  closest 
affinity  to  T.  virgfnica,  but  is  specifically  diflerent. 

Tilices, 
^l^chnum  (Lj)  brasilicnseZ)e«t;.    A  magnificent  stove  species. 
Wo6dsia  (R.  Br.)  Perriniana  Torrey.  An  extremely  rare  British  species. 

I  learn  fi'om  Messrs.  Young,  that  they  arc  desirous  to  obtain  the  con^ 
spondence  Tdther  by  exchange  or  otherwise)  of  the  directors  of  all  the 
Mtanic  gardens  throughout  the  world.  —  Alpha,    Jan,  1. 1830. 
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EtoSe  Kunery,  Km^  Road.  —  Mr.  Knight  has  recently  completed  an 
orangery,  and  heated  it  b^'  hot  water,  on  a  plan  combining  Cointe  t'lio- 
btmoet's  idea  of  having  the  fire  b  the  centre  ol'  [he  boiler,  and  Mr.  Weeks's 
plan  of  drculattng  the  water  in  a  thin  stratum.  We  have  prepared  an  account 
of  it }  but  the  engravings  not  being  done,  it  must  l>c  deferred  CiJl  next  Num- 
ber, We  never  enter  Mr.  Knight's  hot-houses  without  feeling  surpriM:d  that 
camellias  thrive  so  wcU  in  the  dark.  They  aeciu,  in  this  respect,  to  resemble 
the  box  and  the  holly ;  and,  if  so,  they  would  form  excellent  underwood  for 
ornamental  plantations  b  the  south  of  England  j  probably  even  in  the  mid- 
land districts.  The  splendid  conservatory  here,  the  iron  sash-bar  roof  of 
which  was  put  up  by  Mr.  Bramah,  never  looked  better.  Mr.  Knight's  hot- 
bouses  and  woritui^heds  afibrd  valuable  lessons  to  the  young  gardener,  in 
aTlBiuement,  orderly  management,  and  continual  neatness ;  Che  last  a  mat- 
ter ofsome  difficulty  with  a  nurseryman  in  lull '     '  "     ' 
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Observations,  —  The  remarks  in  the  last  Niimbo'  (Vol.  V.  p.  741.),  re- 
Bpectiiiff  the  probable  result  of  the  extreme  wetness  of  the  reason,  have 
been  Mly  borne  out.  The  supplies  of  coleworts,  savo^,  and  other  vege- 
tables, have  not  been  abundant ;  consequently,  very  feir  prices  have  been 
obtained,  which  have  been  considerably  advanced  by  the  setting  in  of  the 
severe  frost  during  the  last  fortnight.  The  prices  marked  in  the  list  may 
be  considered  not  only  as  the  extremes,  but  as  indicating  more  particularly 
the  change  produced  by  the  alteration  in  the  weather ;  in  wmch,  should 
any  sudden  alteration  tsJ^e  place,  an  equally  rapid  depresion  in  prices  might 
be  expected.  A  very  material  difference  how  exists  in  the  metropolitan 
markets  respecting  the  purchase  of  very  many  articles  from  what  obtained 
formerly.  When  such  articles  as  broccolis,  sea-kale,  asparagus,  coleworts, 
turnips,  and  other  choice  vegetables,  from  whatever  cause  it  may  arise, 
become  scarce,  the  prices  readily  assume  a  maximum,  which  has  the  efiect 
of  throwing  them  out  of  immediate  use,  and  very  generally  there  is  no  fur- 
ther demand  or  even  enquiry  for  them  until  the  prices  again  assume  a 
moderate  rate.  To  speculate  on  the  cause  of  such  difference  might  be 
foreign  from  the  nature  of  these  observations,  but  I  think  it  may  be  &irly 
attributed  to  the  diminution  of  resources  amon^  the  mass  of  society,  and 
the  appropriation  by  the  richer  classes  of  their  incomes  to  other  enjoy- 
ments than  those  of  the  table,  and  the  hospitalities  heretofore  exercised  by 
them. 

The  supplies  of  apples  have  been  very  abundant ;  but  in  consequence  of 
the  reduced  prices,  not  so  great  as  the  crop  would  have  indicated,  the  ex- 
pense of  carriage  from  the  remote  counties  consuming,  in  some  instances, 
the  whole  produce  of  the  inferior  sorts,  the  better  varieties  only  bear  a 
remunerating  price,  but  so  totally  different  from  what  has  been  sometimes 
obtained,  that  I  cannot  forbeas  stating  an  instance  or  two.  Old  Golden 
Pippins,  which  have  brought  42y.  per  bushel,  and  even  B4ir.,  now  produce 
lOif.  or  I2s,,  and  not  in  demand  at  that  price;  fine  Old  Nonpareils,  former 
prices  30s,  to  50s,  per  bushel,  now  at  5s,  and  lOf.,  and  could  not  be  sold  at 
all  if  held  at  a  higher  rate.  Is  this  attributable  to  the  change  in  the  relative 
value  of  money,  as  it  regards  articles  of  more  immediate  necessity,  or  deter- 
mined by  the  same  cause  as  that  I  have  intimated  respecting  vegetables  ? 

Our  potato  market  has  not  been  so  freely  supplied  as  usual  at  this  season, 
which  may,  in  a  measure,  be  accounted  for  from  the  circumstance,  that  the 
quantities  necessar;^  for  the  amazingly  increased  consumption  of  the  metro- 

Eolis  has  rendered  it  essential  to  look  fisuther  off*  for  a  supply,  and,  being  a 
eavy  article,  it  must  be  conveyed  by  water ;  consequently,  a  much  larger 
quantity  is  obtained  in  that  way  than  formerly,  when  only  the  Yorkshire 
fted-nosed  Kidney  used  to  reach  our  market  by  that  channel.  Now  the 
trade  on  the  Thames  is  so  much  increased  in  this  article,  that  vessels  from 
the  remotest  parts  of  Scotland  are  constantly  to  be  found  with  ample  sup- 

Ci.  From  this  I  conclude  that  the  delivery  from  the  river  is  more 
ediate  than  through  the  medium  of  the  public  market^  fi^  >l^<eretofore. 
Shallots  and  garlic  have  become  veir  scarce  and  very  dear ;  a  small  supply 
of  the  former  has  been  procured  u'om  France,  but  with  some  difficulty ; 
from  which  it  would  appear  that  the  prevailing  wet  throughout  the  summer 
on  the  Ck>ntinent,  as  well  as  in  this  country,  has  been  un&vourable  to  their 
growth.  Onions  come  to  hand  freely,  but  obtain  fair  prices.  The  growth 
of  celery  has  been  much  deteriorated  by  the  excessively  wet  season,  which 
shows  that  superabundant  moisture  is  not  necessary  to  it  in  its  cultivated 
state.  Formerly  nothing  but  the  Italian  white  variety  was  esteemed  in  the 
London  markets ;  now  the  solid-stemmed  sorts  are  considered  best ;  and 
those  grown  upon  fresh  soils  are  found  to  be  of  superior  quality,  and  most 
in  demand.  The  supply  of  turnips  has  been  ^ood,  and  the  prices  moderate 
until  the  late  severe  frost  set  in;  since  which  the  prices  have  advanced 
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considerably,  and  the  quality  being  much  injured  by  the  weather,  renders 
them  unsaleable  at  any  rate  in  quantities.  All  other  articles  are  in  less 
abundance  than  usual  at  this  season,  but  no  very  sensible  difference  in  value 
haalieen  created  by  this  circumstance.  —  G.  C.    Jan,  2.  1830. 

Jan,  20.  —  Prices  not  materially  different. 
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'  TV  Okeimtford  and  E$sez  Horticuiiural  and  FlorisU  Societff.  —  The  last  Show  for  this  season, 
of  feomnaa,  fruits,  &&,  was  held  on  September  15.  The  exhibition  of  the  georgina  was  the 
grand  eObrt  of  the  day,  and  the  specimens  were  generally  fine  The  flrkt  prise  for  eight  georginas 
was  awarded  to  the  Rev.  W.  Jes«e,  Vicar  of  Margaretting,  for  Veitch's  Apollo,  Veitch^  Sultan, 
Vritdi**  IaAj  Adand,  Veitch*s  Le  Grand  Seignor,  Veitch^s  Navarino.  and  Wells's  Vesuvius.  The 
ieoood  prise  to  Mr.  Gea  Howard,  for  Phoenix,  Aur&ntia  Sup^rba,  Wells's  Superb  Yrilow.  Fair 
Hden,  Laterltia,  CooMt,  Empress,  and  Madame  Crommelina.  The  third  prize  to  Mr.  Sorrell,  for 
Comet,  Agatbe  ImperiaL  Eclipse,  Vari&bilis.  Black  Prince,  Superb  Yellow,  Bolvidera,  and  one 
unknown.  Mr.  Hmk,  Mr.  Saltmanh.  and  Mr.  Ceely,  each  showed  some  good  flowers.  The  seed- 
lings  shown  by  Mr.  Copland  and  by  Mr.  Hogg  were  much  admired.  The  nruit  and  vegetables  were 
rery  fine,  and  consisted  of  peaches,  nectarines,  apples,  celery,  potatoes,  and  onions,  parUcularly  the 
naoics  of  W.  Wicks,  Esq.,  and  the  Quarrenden  apple  exhibited  by  Mr.  SorrelL  The  prises  for 
nuits  and  vegetables  were  awarded  to  Mr.  Saltmanh  and  Mr.  Davis.  Two  fine  pines  were  shown 
hy  Mr.  Howard,  flrom  the  garden  of  Lord  Viscount  Maynard.  The  Society  is  rapidly  increasing. 
{Oi€lm^fard  Ckrmtiete,  Sept  1&) 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 

TV  Sudtiiigkam  BorUeultural  SocietM.  —The  last  Annual  Meeting  was  held  on  August  i.  The 
grand  stand  exhibited  a  fine  diq>lay  of  carnations  and  picotees ;  and  the  stages  were  filled  with 
beautiftil  necimens  of  exotic  plants  (torn  the  Duke  of  Buckingham's  gardens  at  Stowe :  and  were 
abo  contrixRited  to  by  several  gentlemen  of  Buckingham,  amongst  which  the  cockscomos  of  Wm. 
8lowa^  ^*^*  ^"^'^  particularly  conspicuous.  The  dessert  was  fUmished  by  Mr.  Brown,  gardener 
at  SCowe  i  besides  which,  a  great  variety  of  fine  specimens  of  large  gooseberries,  currants,  apples. 
pcenkcbcnies,ft&,  were  Aimisbed  by  diflbrent  members  of  the  Society.  The  prizes  were  awarded 
m  follows :  «• 

Flamerg.  Bisarda.  Scarlet :  1.  Wild's  Standard  of  Perfection,  and  2.  Smalley's  Fox  hunter,  Mr. 
Borwood,  Bicester.  Crimson :  Gregory's  Alflred,  Mr.  Horwood,  Bicester.  Purple :  Pyke's  £mi. 
Mnt,  Mr.  Horwood,  Bicester.  Flake.  Scarlet:  I.  Lord  Anson,  Mr.  Horwood,  Bicester;  2.  fifa. 
4am  Mara,  Mr.  Elkingtoo  of  Buckingham.  Purple :  Wood's  Commander,  Anonymous.  Rose : 
L  Ducbe«  of  Devoosnire,  and  S.  Kenney's  Excellent,  Mr.  Elkington  of  Buckingham ;  3.  Madam 
Vestris,  Mr.  Brown  of  Stowe.  Rcotees.  Red :  L  Martin's  Favourite,  and  2.  Huflon's  Will 
Srukely,  Mr.  Horwood  of  Bicester.  Purple :  Madam  Tooley  (Seedling),  Mr.  Box  of  Radclive. 
Seedling  Carnations  and  Picotees,  not  claimed.  —  Fruit  Melons :  Scarlet  Rock,  Mr.  JasL  Brown, 
Kn.,  ofStowe.  Plums :  New  Orleans,  Mr.  James  Brown,  sen.,  of  Stowe.  Apples  of  the  preceding 
Mar's  growth,  Mr.  Hartley  of  Bodicot  Currants.  White :  1.  (22  bunches  to  the  lb.}  Mr.  James 
Bro«m,  jun.,  of  Stowe ;  2.  (24  bunches  to  the  lb.)  Mr.  Wilson  of  Astrope.  Red :  1.  (32  bunches  to 
the  Ibw)  Mr.  Horwood  of  Bicester ;  2.  (40  bunches  to  the  lb.)  Mr.  Coleman  of  Buckingham.  Goose. 
berries :  Heaviest  four,  68  dwts.  4  grs.,  Mr.  Hartley  of  Bodicot  Heaviest :  Red,  20  dwts.  SOgrs., 
Mr.  Woodward  of  Bicester;  Green.  14  dwts.  12  grs.,  P.  Box,  Esq.,  of  Buckingham ;  White,  Udwts. 
Sgn,  Mr.  Horwood  of  Bicester;  Yellow,  15 dwts.  14 grs.,  William  Stowe,  Esq.,  Buckingham.— 
A  Member.  Oct  29. 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 

Ctumbridgeikire  HortieuUwai Society.  —The  October  Show  was  held  on  October  1&,  and  was  rich 
In  tnuUf  and  well  attended.  Amongst  the  articles  sent  for  exhibition  was  a  very  fine  apple,  called 
tile  Tofbav  Pippin,  bdooging  to  Mr.  lUchard  Clark,  and  weighing  1  lb.  3os. ;  also  a  fine  variety  of 
applat  (101  in  number),  belonsing  to  Messrs.  Ronalds  of  Brentford,  corresponding  member  of  the 
fkieiety.    Prixes  were  awarded  as  follows  :  — 

Flouert.  China-asters.  Six  best :  none  exhibited  according  to  the  rules ;  no  prise,  therefore, 
Awuded.  Three  best,  Mr.  Catling.  Marigolds:  French :  Double-striped,  Col.  Pemberton :  African, 
Mr.Falmer.— IVvil.  Grapes,  out-door  (best  cluster,  not  less  than  |  lb.) :  White,  White  Clus. 
•er,  CoL  Pemberton ;  Black,  Cambridge  Botanic  Garden,  Mr.  Biggs.  Peau:hes :  Admirable,  Mr. 
DalL  Plums :  Coe's  Seedling,  Mr.  French.  Apples,  table :  L  Ribston  Pippins,  Mr.  Haylock ; 
SL  Golden  Pippin,  Mr.  Gimson.  Pears,  table :  1.  Brown  Beurr^,  Mr.  Nash,  Foulmire ;  8.  Cras. 
•ane,  CoL  Pemberton.  Currants,  White,  Mr.  DalL  Raspberries,  Antwerp,  Mr.  French.  Figs, 
R«l,  CeA.  Pemberton.  —  Cuiinary  VegettMee :  Peas,  Colonel  Pemberton.  Cauliflowers,  Colonel 
Pemberton.    Endive,  Mr.  French. 

Cottager^  Prixes.  Grapes,  out-door:  1.  Sweetwater,  William  Smith,  gamekeeper.  Trumping, 
too ;  S.  Black  Cluirter,  Joseph  Beales,  Cherryhinton.  Apples,  table :  James  Tuck,  Windmill 
Cotttte,  Harston ;  baking,  George  Dickerson,  Trumpinston.  Pears,  table.  James  Tuck,  Hars. 
looTbiuciQg,  James  Tuck,  Harston.  Celery :  1.  Red,  James  Tuck ;  2.  white,  Joseph  Beales, 
Cherryhinton.    Cauliflower,  Wm.  Harris  Bdlarsball,  Ttumpington. 

Etira-Prixes.  Lettuces,  Mr.  Lcstourgeon.  Aisles.  Cambridge  Pipi^n.  Mr.  French.  Seedling : 
Kitchen,  Mr.  Brown,  Fordbam ;  Table,  Mr.  Brown,  Fordham.   Celery,  Mr.  Hudson.    Georginas : 
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Black  Turtnn,  Coronation,  Manhall*8  Purple,  Pcrfecta,  AchOIetiTVIamph,  Mr.  Biggs.  Plant  In  a 
«>t,  Xyloph^lla  latiRklia.  Mr.  Bigga.  Buocb  of  forced  Grape*  (SjrrUn),  Mr.  Palmer.  Cottager'* 
Broccoli,  James  Tuck,  Harston.    Cottager's  Seedling  Apples,  Sam.  Beides,  Cherryhintoo. 

A  communication  from  the  Rev.  J.  Brown,  one  of  the  Senior  Fellows  of  Trinity  College,  on  tbc 
propagation  of  fruit  trees,  and  on  the  cultivation  of  the  TYifMiuna  incamktum,  was  read. 

A  proposition  was  also  made,  that,  in  Aiture,  cottagers  who  shall  compete  for  prises  shall  be 
UUtouriHg  coUagerSf  not  receiving  parochial  relief  (but  not  gardeners*  labourers) :  and  shalL  before 
they  are  allowed  to  exhibit,  present  to  the  secretary  a  certificate  of  the  above  facta,  and  that  the 
ancles  are  grown  entirely  by  themselves ;  each  certificate  to  be  signed  by  any  resident  member  of 
the  Society,  or  the  clergyman,  or  one  of  the  churchwardens  or  overseen  of  the  parish  where  such 
cottager  resides.    (Camhrid/ge  Cknm,,  Oct.  23.) 

The  last  Show  of  this  Society,  for  the  year  18S9,  was  held  in  Cambridge  on  Dec  4.  Considering 
the  unfiivourableness  of  the  season,  the  Show  was  well  supplied  with  flowers ;  and  the  fruits  and 
vegetables  were  most  exc^ent  and  various.  Henry  John  Adeane,  Esq.,  took  the  chair,  and 
announced  the  following  awards  of  thf  judges :  — 

PlanU.  Plant  in  a  pot.  of  any  description,  in  bloom :  1.  Supeih  ClusteredYellow  Chrysanthemum, 
Mr.  Searlc ;  2.  Superb  Tasseled  Yellow  Chrysanthemum,  Mr.  Biggs.  "Flowers.  Chrysanthemums. 
Double.  Six  bloom,  one  of  a  sort:  1.  Superb  Clustered  Yellow.  Superb  White,  Tasseled  Yellow, 
QuiUed  White,  Curied  Lilac,  Changeable  BuC  Mr.  Searle ;  2.  Tasseled  Yellow,  Qustcred  Yellow, 
Superb  Straw-coloured,  Paper  White,  Superb  White,  Ranunculus-flowered,  Mr.  Catling.  Three 
best,  one  of  a  sort:  1.  Superb  Clustered  Yellow,  Superb  White,  Taasekd  Yellow,  Mr.  Biggs; 
8l  Superb  Clustered  Yellow,  Superb  White.  Curled  Lilac,  Mr  WidnalL  Superb  Qustered  Yellow, 
Mr.  Haylock.  —  Fnot  Grapes  :  1.  Nice,  Mr.  Dall ;  2.  Syrian,  Mr.  Searle  Apples.  Tkble,  two 
•orts,  five  of  a  sort :  1.  Ribston  Pippin,  Green  Nonpareil,  Mr.  Palmer ;  8.  Feam^s  Hppin,  Golden 
Beinette,  Mr.  Widnall.  Kitchen,  two  sorts,  five  of  a  sort :  1.  Normington  Wonder,  Caldwell 
Apple,  Mr.  Widnall ;  2.  Torbay  Pippin,  Warrington  Pippin,  Mr.  Cranfield.  Pears.  Table,  two 
aorts,  five  of  a  sort :  Marie  Louise,  GIoux  Morceaux,  Chris.  Pemberton,  Esq.  Baking,  three 
heaviest :  Cadillac  Pear  (the  largest  weighed  16  os.),  Mr.  Brown,  Fordham.  —  Culinarv  Vegctable$. 
Sea.kale,  Mr.  Searle.  Broccoli,  Grange's  White,  Mr.  DalL  Celery,  Mr.  Searle.  .  Mr.  Hudson 
would  have  gained  the  prise,  but  the  celery  was  not  in  show  trim. 

Extra-Prizes.  Pears,  table  :  Crassane,  The  Blaster  of  Downing.  Apfdes,  tabic,  Mr.  O'Robin. 
Kitchen,  Cambridge  Pippin,  Mr.  Widnall.    Bouquet,  Mr.  Catling. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Christopher  Pemberton,  Lsq.,  proposing  to  give  his  year's  prises  (to 
which  he  was  entitled  at  the  annual  distribution  last  Snitcmbcr)  to  the  Cottagers'  Fund,  llie 
following  regulation  was  also  made  respecting  the  class  of  cottagers  contemplated  by  the  Society, 
▼is..  That  m  future  the  cottagers  who  shall  compete  for  prises  shall  be  labouring  cottagers,  not 
receiving  parochial  relief;  and  shall,  before  they  are  allowed  to  exhilxt,  present  to  the  secretaiy  a 
certificate  of  the  above  facts,  and  that  the  arUclcs  are  ^rown  entirely  by  themsdves,  and  in  their 
own  gardms ;  such  certificate  to  be  signed  by  any  neighbouring  member  of  this  Society,  or  the 
clergyman,  or  ode  of  the  churchwardens  or  overseers  of  the  parish  where  shch  cottager  resides. 
{Cambridge  Chron.^  Dec.  11.) 

This  Society,  it  appears  from  their  fifth  Report,  dated  March,  1829,  intend  to  publish,  **  in  the 
oourae  of  this  Vear  or  the  next,  the  first  number  of  their  Cambridgeshire  Uorticutturat  Papers.^ 
A  ftind  for  **  Cottagers*  Prizes  has  been  formed,  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  several  mem< 
hers.  The  cottagers  must  be  residents  in  the  Isle  of  Ely  or  County  of  Cambridge,  not  members 
of  the  Society,  nor  receiving  parochial  relirf.  They  are  also  required  to  produce  a  certificate  fhmi 
a  member  of  the  Society,  that  tlie  articles  exhibited  are  of  their  own  growth  and  culture  exclu. 
•ivdy.  This  Aind  deserves  the  support  of  all  who  feel  that  the  comforts  and  respectability  of  our 
poorer  neighbours  are  much  promoted  by  habits  of  industry  and  cleanliness,  which  result  from 
the  encouragement  aflfbrded  to  cottagers,  to  occupy  their  leisure  in  the  cultivation  of  their  little 
wpotM  of  ground.  It  is  desirable  that  gentlemen  would  make  this  fund  known  to  the  objects  of  it 
In  their  respective  neighbourhoods.  Many  of  the  articles  exhibited  during  the  past  year  by  coU 
tageis  deserved  the  highest  commendation,  and  evinced  the  utility  of  drawing  torth  their  exer- 
tions in  the  humble  cultivation  of  fruits,  flowers,  and  vegetables." 

The  Society  have  procured  bronse  medals,  which  may  be  taken,  by  gainers  of  15s.  prises,  in  lieu 
of  the  money,  at  their  option.  The  silver  medal  is  the  highest  prise  Among  the  prises  offered 
for  1890,  we  observe  a  great  number  at  7s. ;  which  we  think  very  commendable,  as  it  must  greatly 
increase  the  number  of  competitors.  —  Cond, 

SUFFOLK, 

'  Ittiwieh  Hortieuliurai  Society.  —  The  Fifth  and  last  Meeting  for  the  year  1829  was  held  at  Ips- 
wicn  on  November  17.  The  judges  appointed  to  award  the  respective  prises  were  the  Uev.  J.  & 
Matthews,  Mr.  Vaux,  and  Mr.  Garroo,  who  decided  as  follows  :  — 

Flowers.  Plaui  in  bloom  in  a  pot :  Tasseled  Yellow  Chrysanthemum,  Mr.  Lovely.  Bouquet  at 
Border  Flowers,  Mr.  Sally.  —  Frtiif.  Apples.  Table  (plate  of):  1.  Ribston  Pippin,  Bfr.  Allen, 
gardener  to  Colonel  Edgar;  2.  Golden  Harvey,  Mr.  Bum,  gardener  to  the  Uicht  Hem.  C.  M. 
Sutton.  Kitchen  (best  plate) :  1.  Norfolk  Beaufin,  Mr.  Bird ;  2.  Royal  Russet,  Mr.  Sally,  gar- 
dener  to  R.  N.  Jarrett.  Esq.  General  Collection.  Table :  1.  Mr.  Sally ;  2.  Mr.  Allen.  Kitchen : 
1.  Mr.  Sally ;  2.  Mr.  Milbome.  Pears.  Table :  1.  Potter's  Fame,  Mr.  Potter  ;  S.  Chaumontelle,  BIr. 
Kerridge,  gardener  to  Sir  William  Anson.  Kitchen :  1.  Black  Pear  of  Worcester,  Mr.  Milbome : 
S.  Black  Pear  of  Worcester,  Mr.  J.Smith.  Medlars,  Mr.  Bird.  Grapes,  out-door:  Wliite,  Royal 
Muscadine,  Rev.  C.  Fonnereau  ;  Black,  Burgundy,  Mr.  Sally.  —  CuUnant  VeeetaUes.  Cape  Broc- 
coli :  White,  Mr.  Bird ;  Purple,  Mr.  Lovely.  Celery,  red  and  white,  Mr.  Mllborne.  Salad,  Mr. 
Sail/. 

Mr.  Turner  of  Capel  St.  Andrew  presented  to  the  Meeting  a  small  loaf,  made  entirely  of  Cob> 
bett's  corn,  grown  by  him  this  season  :  a  species  of  grain  which,  he  thought,  might  be  cultivated 
to  advantage  in  this  country  ;  and  he  ofibred  it  to  the  notice  of  those  present,  deeming  all  produc- 
ti<ms,  which  promised  to  be  of  national  benefit,  to  come  within  the  province  of  the  Horticultural 
Society.  About  900  dishes  of  fhiit  were  exhibited,  amongst  which  were  at  least  150  varieties  of 
apple.    (/MwJcA  Journal,  Nov.  210 

Airy  Horticultural  Society.  •- The  last  Show  of  this  teason  was  held  Not.  S4.,  and  was  very 
excellent.    T|)c  prizci  were  awarded  as  under ; «. 


Norjblk,  \2^ 

%.'*'S!^.^^**a"°*!**""""  W'  '^?^-  Barrett:  2.  Mr. Knight  Cbryttnthemum  in  «  pot. 
Mr.  Bsrrett  Plant  in  a  pot :  1.  Canarlna  campanulita,  R.  Bcvan,  E*q. ;  2.  Cactus  trunc^ta.  Mr 
Bogen.  — ffooMTa.  Bouquet  of  tender  Flowera,  Mr.  Hammond.  Hardy,  Mr.  Barrett —T/VMi/ 
Giapek  out-door:  White,  Mr.  Lord;  Black,  Mr.  C.  Adam*.  Plums.  Coc'«  Golden  Dron  Mr 
J.  H.  Payne.  Pean  T«ble:  1.  Maria  LouUe.  Mr.  Barrett;  2.  Crawane,  Mr.  Ward.  Drinkston.' 
Kitchen :  Uvedale  St  Germain,  Mr.  RMrert,  Redgrave  HalL  Apples.  Dessert :  1  Roval  Nonnal 
wU,  Mr.  Stacer;  2.  Golden  Piprfn,  Mr.  Steele.  CollccUon  of  Table  (30  sorts').  Mr  BaVrSt 
Si^i>  C  filomfield.  Esq. ;  sT^r.  Knight  Seedling :  1.  Mr.  Barrett ;  2.  Mr^ey  ^Sh 
Wbert,BIr.Musk.— CWiiwryfVjfftoWfs.  Cauliflowers,  Mr.  Kent  Celery,  Mr.  Rogei  Endive 
Ifr.  Fkyne.  Broccoli,  Mr.  Hammond.  PbUtoes,  Cambridge  Kidney,  Rev.  C.  Dewhirst  Giant 
Capsicum,  Mr.  J.  H.  Payne    Lettuces,  Rev.  B.  Korgate.  w  i*.u    «!««* 

#ii?*''*21<£**^  ^'Z.^^*^l-  Poi*^"^  Pine-apple.  Ely,  Bury :  Red,  Bradbook,  Rougham. 
Onk»t,  Palftev,  Ruahbrookc  Celery,  Last,  Rougham.  Parsnep,  Rickwood,  Timwortb.  Apples. 
Beaufin :  Musk,  Homnger.  Russett :  Elmer,  Barton,  and  Last,  Rougham.  Grapes.  Fisk.  Barton. 
Extnunriaet  were  given  for  a  loaf  entirely  of  CobbeU*s  com,  sent  by  Mr.  Stacey  nrdener  to 
a  Bay,  En.,  which  was  very  palatable  bread ;  and  another  to  Mr.  Lines,  for  loavesone  third 
ouiie  and  two  thirds  wheat.    (Notfoik  Chronicie,  Nov.  28.) 

NORFOLK. 

Noifolk  amd  KorvAch  Horticultural  Society.  —The  first  General  Meeting  of  the  members  of  this 
Society  took  place  on  Nov.  25.  Notwithstanding  the  unfavourable  weather,  the  show  of  flowers, 
ftuita,  and  vegetaUei  surpassed  the  most  sanguine  expectations.  Several  contributions  to  the 
Show  were  withheld,  in  consequence  of  the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  One  lady  (Mrs.  Ives  of 
Cattoo)  bad  ordered  100  ornamental  plants  to  be  sent,  and  they  were  mdv  packed  up,  but  she 
dared  not  allow  them  to  be  removed  from  her  conservatory  to  Norwich.  Although  the  Society 
has  been  established  only  one  month,  there  are  now  215  members,  and  701.  has  been  received  in 
donations.  This  being  only  an  experimental  Show,  no  prizes  were  distributed.  The  following  ia 
an  account  of  the  principal  specimens  exhibited :  — 

From  Messrs.  Mackie —  Forty-six  varieties  of  Apples,  among  which  (for  the  dessert)  the  Court 
of  Wick,  the  Carse  of  Gowrie,  Acklam's  Russet,  and  the  Summer  Nonpareil,  were  remarkably 
fine.  Of  the  Sauce  Apples,  perhaps  the  Green  Cluster,  Ray's  Ai>ple,  the  Winter  Broad  End,  Syke 
House,  and  Royal  Russet,  deserve  peculiar  notice.  A  very  beautiAil  specimen  of  the  Almia 
onduUta  attracted  general  attention.  To  the  liberality  of  Messrs.  Mackie  the  Society  is  also 
indcl)ted  for  specimens  of  the  Camellia  TVk^a,  T^tja  cupressoldes,  Amar^Uijt  crispa,  JitAtice  mu- 
croo4ta,  Lecbcna<iltM  formbsa,  and  £rica  autumnklis,  with  a  great  variety  of  Chrysanthemums 
and  Primalas.  We  must  not  omit  to  mention  a  very  beautiAu  specimen  of  honey  in  the  comb, 
contained  in  a  cylindrical  glass  in  which  the  bees  worked,  weighing  altogether  17  lbs.,  which  was 
obtained  without  destruction  of  the  bees,  and  was  wrought  in  the  course  of  a  fortnight,  in  a  bee 
box  invented  by  Mr.  Strutt  of  Sufiblk,  elegantly  ornamented  with  dried  flowers. 

Mr.  Middleton.  ^  Between  40  and  50  pots,  containing  15  Varieties  of  Chrvsanthcmums,  among 
which  the  Tuseled  Lilac  and  Eariy  Blush  were  cxtremelv  elegant ;  also  30  pots  of  Chinese  PrU 
mulas,  one  of  which,  a  fringed  White  Seedling,  was  remarkably  beautiful 

Coloured  drawings  of  a  group  of  georginas,  of  a  seedling  georgina.  and  a  flower  of  the  C4ctut 
speciosiasima,  by  Mrs.  John  Middleton,  were  much  and  deservedly  admired. 

Rev.  Wm.  Gunn.  ^Celeriac,  and  Nutmeg  Pippins. 

John  Gordon,  Esq.  ^  A  very  fine  collection  of  Apples,  among  which  the  Palestine  Pearmain, 
Aromatic  Russets,  and  Margils,  were  of  a  superior  description. 

Mr.  George  Thurtell  sent  splendid  specimens  of  the  Union  and  Cadillac  Pears,  IMtmaston  Non- 
pareils.  Golden  Gloucester,  and  Court  of  Wick  Pippins :  also  some  very  fine  white  SfMinish  onions. 

E.  Lombe,  Esq.,  President.  —  A  very  dainty  dish  of  Mushrooms,  grown  on  shelves  at  the  back 
of  his  vinery;  also  some  Rampions,  a  plant  of  the  Cineraria  cru§nta,  and  Chinese  Primulas. 

Lieut-Coionel  Masoa  —  Forbidden  Fruit  (Citron),  matured  without  any  tire  heat ;  and  Crim- 
no-flcshed  Potatoes. 

Mr.  Warraan.  —  Specimens  of  the  Gloux  Morceaux,  and  Passe  Colmar  Pears. 

Rev.  T.  S.  Buckle. — Specimois  of  a  seedling  Apple,  raised  in  his  own  garden  at  Hethersett ;  and 
of  the  Norfolk  Pippin. 

Rev.  Jeremy  Day.  —  Gansell's  Bergamot  Pear,  and  Striped  Beaufin. 
■   Mr.  Norgate.  —White  Muscadine  and  Black  Cluster  Grapes,  well  ripened  on  the  outward  wall. 

John  Browne,  Esq.  —  Hethersett  lupins,  raised  in  his  own  garden  from  seed. 

Mr.  Matchett  —  PoUtoes  called  **Fair  Ladies,'*  being  remarkably  delicate:  Black  Worcester 
Fears  {  and  the  Cast.(coloured  to  imiute  nature)  of  a  Union  Pear  grown  in  18J8,  in  the  garden  of 
the  late  Mr.  Crowe  of  Lakenham,  the  original  weighing  2  lbs.  2  os.  Some  sprigs  of  Arbutus,  or 
strawtierry  tree,  in  flower,  and  with  ripe  berries ;  aXao  a  Dutch  Codlin,  weighing  13  os.,  grown  by 
Mr.  Knights  of  Pulham  Market 

Mr.  Henry  Muskett— Very  fine  Celery. 

Mr.  John  Smith.  —  A  very  beautitXil  seedling  Rose,  in  full  bloom. 

Mr.  Springall.  —  French  Red  Potatoes. 

Mr.  Root,  gardener  to  the  late  Mrs.  Crowe.  —  A  very  excellent  seedling  Apple  from  the  Nonpa- 
reil,  and  striped  Beaufins. 

Rev.  E.  J.  Howman  sent  some  Mangold  Wursel,  of  great  size  and  weight. 

Mr.  R.  R.  Priest— A  Pineoly  [<*]»  brought  from  America,  and  containing  nuts  which  are  eatable. 

Mr.  G.  Tburtdl  and  Mr.  Wilson  also  furnished  the  Society  with  some  biscuits  and  specimens  of 
bmd  made  from  Indian  Com. 

Alter  the  Show,  between  fifty  and  sixty  of  the  members  (amateurs  and  practical  horticulturists) 
dined  together  at  the  Swan,  where  an  excellent  dinner  was  served  up  by  Mr.  Asker.  Edward 
Lombe,  Esq.,  the  president,  was  in  the  chair,  supported  by  Colonel  Harvey,  Colonel  Mason,  Dr. 
TcOoly,  Rev.  Dr.  Sutton,  Capt  Custance,  Stratton  olarsham,  Esq.,  J.  Gordon,  Esq.,  &c.  Among  the 
touts  fdven  (aAer  the  King,  and  the  Army  and  Navy)  were :  —  Success  to  the  Norfolk  and  Nor. 
wieh  Horticultural  Society,  and  that  of  Bury  ;  the  Lord  Bishop  of  the  Diocese ;  with  the  health  of 
the  President  (by  Colonel  Harvey)  three  times  three :  the  Ladies  Subscribers ;  the  Treasurer 
li.  Kitson,  Etq.) ;  ^®  Vice-President  (R.  Crawshay.  Esq.),  who  was  detained  in  London ;  the 
Originator  of  the  Society  (T.  S.  Norgate,  Esq.) ;  the  Secreury  (Mr.  R  Norgate)  \  Messrs.  Middle- 
ton,  Mackie,  and  Gca  Thurtell,  and  with  thanks  to  them  for  tneir  choice  and  splendid  contribu. 
ttoni  of  flowen  and  firuiu,  &c. 
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"Die  Ctuumun  otMerred  that  **  thli  Inititution  is  to  be  renrded  not  merelT  for  the  gimtilleBtifli 
of  our  own  butet,  not  merely  as  promoting  a  luxurious  display  upon  the  tables  of  the  rich,  but  m 
haring  for  its  otJtiect  also  to  raise  the  moral  character  of  the  poorer  classes  of  the  community.  I 
have  seen/*  said  Mr.  lombe,  **  above  half  a  century,  and  I  can  truly  declare  that  the  labourers  of  the 

8 resent  day  are  altogether  an  altered  class  to  what  I  remember  them.  I  am  most  anxious  to  see 
Ills  SocietV  firmly  established,  because  I  do  regard  it  as  a  means  of  reriring  the  character  of  the 
good  old  English  peasantry,  and  which  I  conceive  to  be  one  of  its  most  legitimate  objects.**  Sin« 
cerely  do  we  join  in  this  hofie :  the  plan  adopted  by  Mr  Lombe  and  other  gentlemen  of  fottune^ 
•nd  becoming,  wc  trust,  universal,  of  appropriating  to  each  cottager  his  rood  of  laud  for  cultiva. 
tion,  is  the  first  step  to  the  attainment  of  this  object ;  the  encouragement  of  the  labourer  in  woriu 
ing  his  strip  of  ground  (and  Mr.  Lombe  said,  "  if  my  poor  cottagers  cannot  sell  their  produce  I 
become  the  purchaser  myself**),  is  one  means  of  raising  his  character ;  it  gires  him  a  degree  ef 
independence ;  whilst  the  prospect  of  a  prize  flrom  this  Society  adds  another  mducement  for  exer- 
tion, and  a  praiseworthy  motive  for  emulation  and  for  industry,  which  is  invariably  found  aooon- 
panied  with  honesty  and  good  order.  In  support  of  the  idea  of  the  effbcts  to  be  produced,  we  weie 
happy  to  hear  the  sUtement  of  the  secretary  (Mr.  Elias  Norgate),  that  be  knew  that  it*  establish, 
mcnt  had  already  created  an  activitjr  amongst  tlie  working  g<iixleners,  and  that  its  prooeedingi 
were  looked  up  to  with  attention.    (Sor/oiM  Chrotdclf,  Nov.  2U.) 

WORCESTERSHIRE . 

Vale  qf  Eveskam  Hcrtieuttnrtd  SodHy.  —  At  the  Meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Oct  IS-,  tht 
Ixmdon  Horticultural  Society's  medal,  presented  to  this  Society,  was  awarded  to  Mr.  John  Himl 
of  Pershore,  for  his  various  fine  specimens  of  fhiits,  particularly  strawberries,  and  other  horticul- 
tural productions,  exhibited  by  him  at  all  the  meetings  of  the  Society,  since  its  fint  establishment, 
as  well  as  during  the  present  year,  for  which  many  prises  have  been  awarded ;  and  for  his  suooese 
In  cultivating  and  raising  as  seedlings,  and  by  grafts,  on  S7  acres  of  orchard  ground,  between  3000 
and  4000  heodling  apples  and  pears,  and  above  800  named  grafted  fhiits,  .many  of  which  are  new, 
and  of  improved  quiuity  and  flavour.  —  Edward  Savage,    Eveskamt  N09.  IS. 

DURHAM. 

TV  Botanical  and  HortieuUural  Society  qf  Ditrkatn,  Nbrtkumbtrland,  and  Sevacaatle.'^A 
Meeting  was  held  on  Nov.  1&,  in  Newcastle  The  show  of  fruits,  particularty,  was  very  large; 
and  such  is  the  interest  now  created  by  the  Society,  that  many  of  the  competitors  (of  whom  there 
were  nearly  iK)).  travelled  upwards  of  80  miles  to  attend.  The  prizes  were  adjudged  as  follows :  — 

For  the  best  dish  of  dessert  apples,  and  the  best  dish  of  plums,  two  silver  medils ;  and  a  bronze 
medal  for  the  best  six  roots  of  rampion,  to  Mr.  Robert  TurnbuU,  gardener  to  the  Rer.  J.  &  Ogle, 
Kirkley.  Best  dish  of  dessert  pears,  the  silver  medal:  and  best  dish  of  mushroonu,  the  bronze 
medal ;  to  Mr.  Wm.  Lawson,  gardener  to  Matt  Bell,  Esq.  M.P..Woolsingtoii.  Best  dish  of  grapes, 
and  the  best  dish  of  currants,  two  silver  medals  to  Mr.  Jos.  Cook,  gardener  to  Miss  Simpson,  Brad- 
ley  Halt  Best  bouquet  of  Chrysinthemum  indicum  flowers,  and  the  best  exotic  plant  in  flower, 
mlvia  spl6ndens,  two  silver  medals  ;  and  for  the  12  largest  onions,  the  bronze  medal ;  to  Mr.  John 
Ward,  gardener  to  C.  J  Clavering,  Esq.,  Ax  well  Park.  Best  six  heads  of  endive,  the  bronze 
medal  to  J.  C.  I^mb,  Eaq..  Ryton.    Best  dish  of  broccoli,  the  bronze  medal  to  Mr.  William  Kelly, 

Srdener  to  Armorer  Donkin,  Esq.,  Jesmond  Cottage.  Best  six  roots  of  beet,  the  bronze  medal  to 
r.  John  Moderill,  gardener  to  J.  C.  Anderson,  Esq..  Point  Pleasant  Best  bouquet  of  flowers, 
the  silver  medal ;  and  the  best  six  roots  of  Hamburgh  parsley,  the  bronze  medal ;  to  Mr.  Jamce 
Scott,  gardener  to  Edward  Charlton,  Esq.,  Sandoe. 

There  were  also  exhibited  a  dish  of  very  fine  quinces,  fyom  an  old  tree  in  the  garden  of  the 
Rer.  Mr.  Baker  of  Whitburn,  which  had  been  removed  a  few  years  ago,  and  has  borne  plentifully 
ever  since,  lliey  were  very  much  admired  for  their  size  and  fragrance,  and  affbrd  a  proof  that 
this  fruit  may  be  brought  to  great  perfection  even  in  this  northern  clinute. 

Twelve  new  kinds  of  apples  fh>m  the  garden  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Edmonston  of  Newbum,  among 
which  were  some  very  fine  dessert  apples ^  and  some  of  the  largest  and  finest  oranges  we  ever 
•aw,  from  the  garden  of  Charles  Bacon,  Lsq.,  of  Styford ;  some  very  curious  potatoes,  called  the 
pine-apple  potato  (having  very  much  the  appearance  of  that  fruit),  flrom  the  garden  of  Mr.  Scrakei 
of  Jarrow  Lodge;  some  very  large  grey  Leadington  apples,  from  the  garden  of  Mr.  Laidler ;  and 
•ome  remarkably  large  celenr,  fVom  the  garden  of  Miss  Simpson  at  Bradley,  measuring  near  4ft 
6 in.,  and  about  14  in.  in  girth  at  the  root,  were  exhibited. 

The  show  of  flowers,  particularly  of  Clirys4nthemum  indicum,  were  very  superb ;  and  the  num- 
ber of  beautiful  bouquets  upon  the  tables  tended  very  much  to  increase  the  interest  of  the  exhibl. 
ti<m.  Upon  the  whole,  at  this  season  of  the  year,  the  Show  was  of  the  most  splendid  descriptian. 
(Newcastle  Conrani,  Nov.  21 ) 

HAMPSHIRE 

Hampshire  Horticultural  Society.-^  A  Meeting  was  held  .on  Sept  4.,  and  was  numerously  at- 
tended. The  exhibition  of  fhiit  and  flowers  was  magnificent,  being  produced  fh>m  the  gardens  of 
Lord  Ashtown,  Mr.  A.  Baring,  Mr.  Beadon,  Mr.  Fleming,  Mr.  Garmer,  Mr.  Ricketts,  &c.  Flowers, 
particularly  georginas,  were  in  immense  numbers :  those  from  Mr.  Page's  nursery,  Mr.Ricketts'k, 
and  Mr.  Gamier's.  excited  much  attention.  The  grapes  from  Mr.  Baring's  were  Tery  fine :  the 
Black  Hamburgh  highly  flavoured  Peaches  and  nectarines  were  neither  fine  in  appearance  nor 
cood  in  fiavour.  A  few  specimens  of  early  apples  were  fine  and  good.  Melons,  particularty  the 
Netted  Green.flesh.  from  Colonel  Wall's,  were  very  good.  A  fine  specimen  of  onions  fhmi  Mr. 
Fleming's ;  and  a  fine  melon  and  an  excellent  specimen  of  cockscomb,  flrom  the  garden  of  Miaz 
Smith,  were  also  exhibited.  Two  plants  of  Cobbett*scom  were  shown  ;  one  in  full  leaf,  with  tasnl, 
displaying  the  plant  complete,  4|  ft  high,  bearing  five  cones ;  the  other  with  seven  cones,  topped  ana 
■tnpped  of  the  leaves,  in  progress  of  ripening.  These  plants  were  produced  on  the  estate  of  &  B. 
Jarris,  Esq.,  and  in  the  garden  of  John  Hampton,  blacksmith,  at  Fair  Oak ;  the  latter  of  whom 
received  the  prise  awarded  bv  the  Societv  for  the  production  of  any  plant  On  a  spot  of  ground,  six 
paces  by  two,  cultivated  by  Mr  Jarvis,  98  stalks  are  now  standing,  having  316  pods,  all  of  which  an 
In  a  very  luxuriant  state,  and  likely  to  come  to  the  utmost  perfection.  Hampton  has  a  still  greater 
number  in  his  garden.  The  Society  exprnssed  an  i^iinion  that  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  thit 
■pecies  of  grain  cannot  fail  to  become  highly  beneficial  to  cottagers^    ( IVinekewter  Newep,  Sept  &) 
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DEVONSHIRE. 

A  mm  HofUemlhtral  Sodr^y.  — A  prwpectus  has  been  iuued  of  a  pUn  for  the  establishment  of 
•  floclely  at  Plymouth  for  the  improTement  of  horticulture  in  the  southern  parts  of  Devon  and 
Comwail,  to  be  called  **  The  South  of  Devon,  Cornwall,  Plymouth,  Deronport,  and  Stonehouse 
HortSculCund  SoeicCy,'*  from  which  we  make  the  following  extract,  as  Ulcely  to  Iw  generally 
weftal:  — 

"  Tlift  tocomrenicnoet  to  be  apprehended  from  the  scantiness  of  the  Ansds  during  the  infancy  of 
tfie  Sodcty  might  be  obviated  t^  borrowing  a  hint  from  the  economical  plan  of  the  Dumfermllne 
Flortots*  Siocicty  detuled  in  the  October  Number  of  the  Gardener's  Magaiine  for  the  present  year 
fn.  618.),  which  eonsists  in  adjudging  numerical  in  place  of  pecuniary  pr\tt»t  >t  the  severiU  exhi. 
bitioas  ;  and,  at  the  close  of  the  year,  distributing  the  sum  allotteafor  prises  to  the  successful 
fadidates  in  the  ratio  of  theif  numbm.  For  example  :  —  Suppose  six  priies  to  be  contended  for 
at  each  ezhiMtiaii,  let  these  be  entered  in  the  price-book  in  the  following  method,  with  numbers 
annexed  to  them  in  an  inverse  order :  Ist  Prise,  No.  6 ;  Sd,  No.  5 ;  5d,  No.  4 ;  4th,  No.  3 ;  5th, 
Na  S :  0th,  Na  1.  All  numbers  under  12  to  be  disregarded.  Now  let  six  candidates.  A,  B,  C,  D, 
E,  and  P,  get  numbers  to  the  following  amount,  —  A,  SI ;  B,  91 ;  C,  20 ;  D,  18 ;  E,  16 ;  and  F,  20  ; 
in  all  108 ;  and  the  sum  for  distribution  be  29^  lis.  :  divide  this  sum  by  108,  the  proportion  for  each 
lOflth  share  would  be  5s.  6d. ;  of  which  shares  A  will  be  entitled  to  21,  or  5/.  15s.  M. ;  B  to  the 
■ama;  CtoSL  lOs.,;  D  to  41. 19f. ;  £  to  41. 8«. ;  and  F  to  S/.  6s. ;  in  all  2!V.  14*.,  the  sum  to  bedis. 
tribnted.  By  this  means,  not  only  will  the  prises  be  more  equally  proportioned  to  the  rexpective 
marits  of  the  competitors,  but  the  competition  be  kept  alive  to  the  end  of  the  season,  with  a  com- 
pantivelv  small  frind ;  since  the  most  successful  competitor,  at  the  first,  or  even  second  exhibition, 
may,  witnoot  a  steady  continuance  of  exertion  to  the  end  of  the  season,  be  distanced  by  those  who 
were  flur  behind  him  at  the  first,  and  ponibly  thrown  out  altogether  at  the  end  :  while  much  more 
cmolation  may  be  excited  by  a  small  fund  in  this,  than  by  a  much  richer  one  in  any  other,  mode 
oTdtotribution.*' 

An  outline  of  the  plan,  and  farther  particulars,  may  be  obtained  from  Messrs.  Pontey,  nursery 
and  .seedsmen,  Cornwall  Street,  Plymouth ;  or  Mr.  Banks,  lecturer  on  botany,  ftc,  No.  45,  St. 
Aubyn  Street,  Devonport  The  plan  seems  judicious,  and  we  hope  its  projectors  will  be  enabled 
ta  cany  it  into  execution.  Our  indefatigable  correspondent,  Dr.  Hamilton,  will  be  an  invaluable 
ofllocr  In  such  a  Society :  no  man  is  more  unceasingly  active  in  his  endeavours  to  do  good.  —Cond. 

DUMFRIESSHIRE. 

Jhemfrin  and  GaOamtM  HorikmUuraJ  5bcJr/y.  —  The  Seventh  Anniversary  Meeting  of  this  So. 
cAcCy  was  held  on  Sept  17.  On  no  former  occasion  was  there  ever  so  fine  a  show  of  frijit  produced ; 
the  quantity  was  large,  and  the  quality  very  superior.  The  peaches  and  nectarines  were  excellent 
but  tha  phims  in  sorts,  and  apples,  were  much  admired,  and  evinced  the  great  improvement  which 
has  taken  place  in  the  quality  of  fruit  since  the  institution  of  the  Society.  Premiums  were  awarded 
aslbllows:  — 

An  extnupremium  was  awarded  to  James  Hennanjlhrunt^^nrig,  gardener  to  His  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Bnoclcugh  and  Queensberry,  for  peaches.  (The  competition  was  confined  to  him  and 
James  Younger,  gardener  to  W.  Younger,  Esq.,  of  Craiglands,  in  consequence  of  their  having  been 
equal  last  year  for  that  article.) 

Ptowerg.  Double  and  Dwarf  Georginas.  Thos  Kennedy,  gardener,  Nithbank.  Hollyhock,  W. 
Oosbia,  gardener,  Dabton.  -'Fruit.  Peacnes  :  1.  A.  M'Gillivray,  gardener  to  C.  G.  S  Menteath, 
Em. ;  2.  W.  Moflkt,  gardener,  Baijarg.  Nectarines :  1.  A.  M*Gillivray:  2.  R  Clark,  gardener,  Rac. 
UUa.  Gnmes,  Red :  1.  James  Webster,  gardener,  Munshes ;  2.  R.  Clark.  Plums.  Green  Gage  : 
1.  W.  MoAt :  2.  James  Wetister.  Best  variety :  1.  R.  Ross,  gardener,  Mount-Annan  :  2.  James 
Hennan ;  3.  James  Younger,  gardener,  Craiglands.  Pine-apple,  R.  Clark,  Raehills.  Melon,  Jas. 
Toonser.  Peara,  from  the  waU  :  1.  James  Hennan,  Druml9nrig ;  2.  A.  M'Gillivray.  From  stand. 
aids,  John  Learmont.  Apples.  From  the  wall :  1.  A.  M'Gillivray;  2.  James  Hennan.  From  stand. 
ardi :  1.  Jaaias  Webster ;  fi.  W.  Moflkt ;  3.  R  Carson,  gardener,  Palraerston.  ^CuUnary  Vegetables. 
Celery,  R.  Clark.    Green  Peas,  J.  Learmont    Red  Beet,  James  Webster. 

Rxtra-Premimm,  Silver  Beet,  James  Webster.  Magnblia  grandiflbra,  Mr.  Porter,  gardener 
to  P.  Johnston,  Esq.,  of  Camulloch.  Currant  Wine,  Mrs.  Jardine,  Assembly  Street  A  fine  new 
apple,  named  the  Nithbank  Pearmain,  T.  Kennedy,  gardener.    {Durnfries  and  Galloway  Courier^ 

I%e  following  address  was  delivered  by  the  secretary,  Mr.  Orierson  :  — 

**Snoe  the  institution  of  the  Dumfries  and  Galloway  Horticultural  Society,  in  1813,  great  has 
been  the  improvement  in  horticulture  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  to  which  the  formation  of 
rimiUr  societies  has  materially  contributed.  At  the  formation  of  our  Society,  very  few  provincial 
iBcletiea  existed ;  and  we  bad  no  small  degree  of  merit  in  starting  so  early  in  so  important  an 
nadertaking,  and  in  attaining  a  degree  of  respectability  which  has  rendered  our  Institution  an 
ol^eet  of  imitation  ;  and  I  have  the  satisfliction  to  say,  that  the  Dumfries  and  Galloway  Society 
has  received  the  approbation  of  eminent  horticulturists  in  various  quarters ;  and  we  nave  the 
assurance  of  their  countenance  and  support  to  stimulate  us  to  new  and  continued  exertions.  It  is 
fortunate  that  horticulture  has  attracted  such  general  notice :  it  is  one  of  those  sciences  which 
require  aeal  and  perseverance  to  Ining  forward  their  advantages  to  view ;  as  the  stores  of  nature  are 
onoounded,  so  b  the  progress  of  improvement,  when  skill  and  attention  are  applied  to  cultivation. 
It  has  been  said,  that  he  who  causes  two  blades  of  graai  to  grow,  where  only  one  was  produced 
beCtocu  is  a  pa^ot  to  his  country.  Such  is  the  happy  result  of  horticulture  properly  understood : 
not  only  the  increase  of  quantity,  but  the  improvement  In  quality ;  and  not  confined  to  quantity  and 
qualltv,  but  the  endleu  new  varieties  of  produce  which  the  persevering  skill  of  the  horticulturist 
may  discover. 

''The  happy  eflbcts  of  the  great  attention  bestowed  on  horticulture  of  late  years,  now  begin  to 
appear  all  over  the  country.  To  the  late  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  the  father  of  many  important  improve, 
■wnta,  we  are  indebted  for  the  progress  of  horticulture  as  a  science :  by  his  indefatigable  zeal  and 
abUitieB,  many  new  plants  were  discovered,  and  introduced  into  cultivation  in  this  country. 
Haad>le  as  the_pretensions  of  our  Society  were  at  its  institution,  it  did  not  escape  his  notice  and 
SBprobation.  ']u>  diffVise  the  advantages  of  his  knowlcd^  and  industry,  I  believe,  the  London 
Hstltcaltural  Society  was  formed ;  and,  from  its  extensive  influence,  persevering  labonrs,  and 
Obtral  views,  the  advantages  of  that  Society  are  now  extended,  not  only  over  our  own  country,  but 
have  attsacted  the  attention  of  all  Europe ;  and  from  every  port  of  the  world  are  the  rich  stores  of 
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its  induttry  collected,  to  enrich  and  adorn  our  native  country.  It  may  be  looked  upon  as  the 
parent  stem  fh>m  which  branches  have  sprung  and  extended  all  over  the  land ;  and,  like  a  parent, 
also,  its  fostering  care  is  every  where  felt,  not  only  by  the  premiums  it  tiestows,  but  by  sharing  the 
produce  of  its  labours,  and  stimulating  by  example  :  our  Society  has  long  had  to  acknowled^  its 
bounty  in  various  ways. 

**  The  Caledonian  Society  was  the  first  to  follow  its  example ;  and  now  there  are  few  counties 
in  England  or  Scotland  but  can  boast  of  a  Horticultural  Society,  many  of  which  display  a  seal 
well  worthy  of  so  important  an  object;  and,  every  year,  the  advanta^  to  the  countrv  roust  more 
and  more  appear.  The  operative  gardener  finds  a  new  stimulus  to  his  industry,  and  u  induced  to 
acquire  that  knowledge  wnich  alone  can  improve  him  in  his  profession,  and  enable  him  to  exod 
in  the  art ;  he  becomes  acquainted  with  the  names,  qualities,  and  pn^r  cultivation  of  plants ;  he 
sees  that  it  is  not  enough  to  put  a  plant  into  the  ground  that  it  may  grow,  tnit  he  finds  it  neceoary 
to  become  acquainted  with  its  nature  and  properties,  the  proper  soil  and  manure,  in  order  to  cul> 
tivate  it  to  advantage,  and  produce  all  the  improvement  its  nature  will  admit  of. 

**  Such  arc  some  of  the  nappy  efl^ts  resulting  from  the  attention  paid  to  horticulture  of  late 
years ;  and  still  it  may  lie  said  only  to  be  in  its  iuiancy,  as  it  admits  of  endless  improvement,  whi<A 
must  now  be  more  rapid  from  the  opportunities  am}rded  bv  the  experimental  gardens,  and  to 
which  the  attention  or  provincial  societies  should  be  particularly  directed,  as  the  twst  means  of 
extending  the  progress  of  horticulture,  and  rendering  its  advantages  permanent  The  encourage^ 
ment  held  out  by  the  premiums  of  societies,  for  the  production  or  new  and  iminroved  varieties  of 
flowers,  fhiit,  and  vegetables,  have  done  much,  and  may  still  be  continued  with  great  advantage ; 
but  if  experimental  gardens  were  formed,  even  on  a  limited  scale,  in  various  districts,  the  result 
would  be  more  important  Gardeners,  in  general,  have  neither  time  sufficient,  nor  the  means 
necessary,  to  bestow  on  experiments ;  but  in  a  public  garden,  devoted  solely  to  that  purpose,  and 
managed  by  men  of  science,  experiments  can  be  follow^  to  their  utmost  extent ;  and  those  con- 
nected  with  the  Institution,  as  well  as  the  couiitrv  in  general,  will  gain  the  advantage  of  their 
labours,  without  the  risk  of  being  disappointed  in  tne  result  of  the  experiment  Combined  with  an 
experimental  garden,  a  library  of  boolu  on  the  science  will  prove  of  great  importance  to  nrofes. 
•ional  men,  anbrding  a  source  of  information  not  otherwise  to  be  obtained.  Much  useftil  Know- 
ledge  and  information  has  of  late  been  diffused  by  the  labours  of  Mr.  Loudon,  and  particularly  by 
his  Gardener's  Magaaine,  which  is  within  the  reach  of  every  operative  man.  It  is  a  work  emU 
nently  calculated  to  promote  a  taste  for  horticulture,  and  to  communicate  all  the  new  improve- 
ments in  the  art ;  and  it  affords  an  easy  opportunity  to  gardeners  to  make  the  result  of  their 
experiments  known  to  the  public. 

**  Of  all  studies,  the  study  of  nature  is  the  most  interesting  to  the  eye  of  the  curious :  the  beauty 
in  plants  and  flowers  is  endless,  something  new  is  always  presented  to  view,  and  we  feel  more  and 
more  disposed  to  admire  the  wonders  of  creation.  Ii  it  surprising,  then,  that  a  study  so  interest, 
ing,  so  pleasing,  and  combining  so  many  important  objects,  should  be  pursued  with  so  much  seal 
And  attention,  when,  at  every  step  we  advance,  the  treasures  of  nature  are  unfolded  to  our  admir* 
ation ;  and  the  greater  our  exertions,  the  more  is  our  industry  rewarded  by  the  satisfaction  of 
having  cunferrcd  a  lasting  benefit  on  mankind.  From  these  general  observations,  it  would  be  easy 
to  enlaree  on  the  particular  and  more  minute  advantages  derived  from  horticulture. 

**  In  former  times,  little  attention  was  bestowed  on  the  cultivation  of  the  garden ;  consequently, 
the  store  of  fruit  and  vegetables  was  very  limited.  But  it  must  be  obvious  to  every  person,  the 
vast  increase  of  fruit  and  vegetables;  even  potatoes,  which,  at  no  remote  period,  were  unknown; 
and,'not  more  than  eighty  years  ago,  the  cultivation  of  them  had  to  be  encouraged  by  premiums. 
What  would  have  been  the  situation  of  the  population  of  our  country  without  that  useflil  vege- 
table alone  ?  To  the  increased  use  of  vegetables  is  to  be  attributed  the  decrease  or  alnooat  eztinc 
tion  of  some  disorders  «  which  proved  the  scourge  of  the  human  race  at  one  period.  But.  even  as 
A  luxury,  and  as  a  rational  increase  to  the  pleasures  of  life,  we  arc  equally  indeed  tohorticuU 
ture :  the  great  variety  of  new  ve^eubles  with  which  our  tables  are  supplied  in  suoceasion ;  the  ridi 
And  delicious  fhiits  introduceti  into  cultivation;  together  with  the  extensive  variety  and  beauty, 
of  the  flowers  and  shrubs  which  now  ndorn  our  walks  and  gardens,  will  prove  the  truth  cXtiX  thai 
hai  been  asserted  in  favour  of  horticulture." 

LANARKSHIRE. 

'  Olasgaiv  Hortieultural  Society. -'On  Sept  9.,  this  Society  held  their  General  Meeting,  in  the 
Black  Bull  Hall,  when  prises  were  awarded  as  follows :  — 

Flowers.  Double  Stocks,  of  six  varieties :  1.  Wm.  Munro,  gardener  to  James  Campbell,  Esq., 
Muiriwrk :  2.  Wm.  Knox,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Dixon,  Levengrove.  Double  Hollyhocks,  six  varie- 
ties|:  1.  Wm.  Knox,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Dixon,  Levengrove ;  2.  Wm.  Rankine,  gardener  to  John 
Hamilton,  Esq.,  Nortnpark.  Double  Georginas,  three  varieties:  I.  George  Ehmcan,  gardener  to 
Miss  Oswald,  Scotstown ;  2.  James  Rutherford,  gardener  to  Miss  Fulton,  Park ;  3.  John  Wilkie^ 
gardener  to  John  Wardrop,  Esq.,  Dalmamock.  —  Fruit  Grapes  (best-flavoured),  of  three  varie. 
tiea,  excluding  Frontignac  and  Tokay :  1.  James  Ross,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Dewar,  Mutrbank ;  2.  NU 
nian  Nivcn,  gardener  to  James  Stirling,  Esq.,  Keir ;  3.  Peter  Donaldson,  gardener  to  Robert 
Watson,  Esq.,  Linthouse.  Peaches,  from  unflued  walls :  1.  Laurence  Kiven,  gardener  to  James 
Flnlay,  Esq.,  Blochaim ;  2.  James  Ross,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Dewar,  Muirbank ;  3.  Wm.  Crawfonl, 

grdener  to  Robert  Finlay,Esq..  Easterhill.  Pears,  three  varieties,  excluding  Jargonelles:  I.Peter 
maldson,  gardener  to  Robert  Watson,  Esq  ,  Linthouse ;  2.  John  Wilkie,  nrdener  to  John 
Wardrop,  Esq.,  Dalmamock ;  3.  John  Gressock,  gardener  to  James  Hamilton,  Esq.  Applet  (bert- 
flavoured),  six  varieties :  1.  George  Duncan,  gardener  to  Miss  Oswald,  Scotstown ;  2.  J.  Gressock, 

fardener  to  James  Hamilton,  Esq.,  Middleton ;  3.  Lachlan  Campbell,  gardener  to  Lord  Blantyre, 
lofthbar.  —  Culinary  Vegetables.  Onions,  heaviest  spring-sown  :  1.  John  Smith,  gavdener  to  the 
Marquess  of  Bute,  Mount  Stewart ;  2.  Daniel  Cunningham,  gardener  to  Sir  ArchiOAld  Campbell, 
Garscube.  CarroU :  1.  John  Smith,  gardener  to  the  Marquess  of  Bute.  Mount  Stewart ;  2.  James 
SincUir.  gardener  to  Kirkman  Finiay,  Esq  ,  Castle  Toward :  a  Daniel  Cunningham,  gardener  to 
^  Archibald  Canoubell,  Garscube.  Red  Beets  :  I.William  Rankine,  gardener  to  John  Hamiltoo, 
Esq.,  Northpark  ;  2.  James  Walker,  ganiener  to  Archibald  Douglas,  J^q.,  Bredisholm. 

Any  varieties  different  from  those  specified  above.  Flowers  :  1.  John  Gressock.  ffardener  to 
James  Hamilton,  Esq.,  Middleton ;  2.  John  Brown,  gardener  to  Charles  Todd,  Esq.,  Fbrntatioo.* 


•  Particulariy  the  leprosy  :  vegetables  have  sweetened  the  blood. 
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FrwU:  1.  ThomM  CanwelL  nrdener  to  Andrew  Buchanan,  Eiq.,  Drumpellar ;  S.  James  Rosi, 
MTdencr  to  Mn.  Dewar,  Muirbank.  —  Vtgetableg  :  1.  Jarae*  Sinclair,  gardener  to  Kirkman  Fin. 
by,  Esq.,  Toward  Castle ;  S.  Charles  Ross,  gardener  to  George  Buchanan,  Esq.,  Woodland. 
The  following  articles  were  exhibited,  without  reference  to  prizes,  vis. :  — 
l^om  Er»kine  House,  very  fine  black  Damascus  grapes,  and  white  Nice  grapes,  grown  In  the 
▼isery,  and  tereral  well-ripened  buncha  of  grapes  grown  on  the  open  wall ;  also  some  peaches,  a 
pine  applet  Ac.  From  Bargany,  Ayrshire,  a  (Mne-anple,  a  melon,  grapes,  apricots,  plums,  and 
pens,  all  in  a  high  state  ct  perfection.  From  Golf  hiU,  two  enormous  cabbages,  weighing  S9  lbs. 
aodasibs.  From  Scotstown,  some  Altringham  turnips,  a  fine  new  rariety.  From  Bredisholm,  a 
quantity  of  exodlent  mushrooms,  Maltese  turnips,  Flrench  beans  and  cauliflower.  From  Gil. 
mourbiil,  a  selection  of  best  sorts  of  apples,  pears,  and  plums :  also  extra-fine  cauliflower,  onions, 
kc  From  Muirpark,  linthouse,  Drumpellar,  Muirbank,  Whitehall,  &c  &c.,  various  specimens 
of  flruits  and  vegetables  were  exhibited,  highly  creditable  to  the  gardeners.  From  Woodhall. 
most  beautiflil  and  weO^grown  specimens  of  £rlca  retbrU,  Savile^na,  and^ssminiflbra,  a  splendid 
eockscomb,  and  a  very  superior  variety  of  the  Schiz4nthus  pinniitus,  all  in  pots.  From  the  botanic 
garden,  CatasHum  CUveringi  (very  curious),  Amar^lli«  psittac^na  var.  F{ichtia  virgkta,  F6chsia 
(new  and  fine),  all  in  pots ;  and  cut  specimens  of  Cl&rkia  pulch^lla,  and  passion  flowers  of  many 
species,  two  of  them  m  flruit  From  Mount  Stewart,  /Ibsa  multiflbra,  and  varieties  of  myrtles, 
from  the  open  ground.  From  the  nurseries  in  town,  a  number  of  grcen-housc  plants  and  hardy 
eycrgyeeos  in  pots,  and  cut  flowers :  and  fV-om  Kenmuir  and  other  gardens,  ample  supplies  of 
cvccgncns  and  other  flowers,  with  which  the  hall  was  richly  and  tastcfViUy  adorned. 

To  a  stranger  insufiSciently  informed  as  to  the  state  of  gardening  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  a  visit 
to  this  exhitntlon  would  have  given  a  strong  impression  of  the  professional  talent,  of  the  per. 
levering  industry,  and  of  the  great  seal  of  our  gardeners ;  and  likewise  of  the  wcaltti,  taste,  and 
liberality  of  the  patrons  of  horticulture  in  this  dutrict    {Gla^ow  Free  Press,  Sept  IS.) 

STIRLINGSHIRE.       I 

The  SUrtimg  HorUaMnral  Society  was  instituted  in  1812.  It  holds  three  Meetings  annually,  on 
the  second  "niesday  of  May  and  of  July,  and  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  September.  By  a  recent 
communication  from  the  secretary,  we  icam  they  are  preparing  to  establish  a  horticultural  library. 
We  have  recommended  to  them  Richard's  New  Elements  oT-ootony,  according  to  the  natural  syg. 
tem,  Kirby  and  Spence*s  Eniomo/oryt  and  the  Library  qf  Us^uland  qf  Entertaining  Knowledge^ 
for  gardeners  under  thirty ;  and  a  few  practical  works  for  readers  of  a  more  mature  age:  —  Cond. 

PERTHSHIRE. 

Dtu^ee  Hortietiliural  Society.  —  The  Spring  Meeting  was  held  on  May  10.,  when  the  successful 
competitors  were  as  follows :  — 

flowers.  Auriculas :  1.  Mr.  Thomas  Spalding,  gardener,  Arthurstonc ;  S.  Mr.  John  Hampton, 
gardener.  Crescent  Selfs,  Mr.  John  Hampton.  Sieedling :  L  Mr.  James  Smith,  gardener,  Elian, 
fowan ;  i.  Mr.  J.  Bisset,  gardener,  Mctbven  Castle.  Polyanthuses  :  1.  Mr.  J.  Smith,  gardener, 
Blangowan:  1  Mr.  Thomas  Spalding.  Secdlina:  1.  Mr.  T.  Spalding;  2.  Mr.  J.  Smith.  Hya- 
daths,  Bfr.  J.  Smith.  Bouquet  of  Flowen*.  Mr.  J.  Hampton.  -^.Fruit.  Apples,  preserved,  Bfr.  J. 
Kidd.  Best  variety :  1.  Mr.  J.  Kidd ;  S.  Mr.  T.  Spalding.  _  Culinary  Vegetables.  Cucumbers,  Mr. 
James  Kidd,  gardener,  Rossie  Priory.  Broccoli :  1.  Mr.  David  Stewart,  Lilybank ;  2  Mr.  James 
Kidd.  Sea-kale,  Mr.  J.  Smith.  Lettuce :  1.  Mr.  John  Hampton  :  2.  Mr.  Radlcy  of  the  Asylum. 
Leeks :  1.  Bfr.  James  Kettle,  gardener,  Glendoig ;  2.  Mr.  J.  Hampton.  Onions,  Mr.  Radley. 
Cabbage,  eariy :  1.  Bfr.  Alexander  Gowck,  gardener,  Blayfield  ;  2.  Mr.  David  Mitchell,  gardener, 
CaroKna Fort  Asparagus  :  ].  Mr.W.  Brow,  gardener,  Mcigic  House;  2.  BIr.  J.  Kidd.  Apples, 
pwaaifed :  L  Mr.  J.  Kidd :  2.  Mr.  Thomas  Spalding.  Best  variety :  1.  John  Dick,  gardener, 
banindean :  2.  Mr.  D.  MitobeU. 

Some  early  potatoes,  ftill  grown,  were  produced  f^om  Ballindcan ;  some  good  auriculas  from 
Dnnhope  nursery ;  a  splendid  plant  of  wfcacia  armkta  from  Carolina  Port ;  and  some  fine  stocks 
and  wauflowers  n'om  Crescent  and  May  field. 

A  swecpsUkes  between  Messrs.  Baxter  and  Martin,  who  did  not  compete  for  the  Society's  prizes 
this  season,  was  gained  by  Mr.  Baxter.  Among  those  exhibited  by  Mr.  Bfartin,  were  two  flowers 
which  deserve  special  notice :  they  were  of  his  own  raising,  and  attracted  the  notice  of  every 
connoisseur  of  a  fine  flower.  —  Daniel  Urquhart.    Dundee ,  if  ay  14. 1829. 

Tke  August  Meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  the  7th  of  that  month,  when  the  succcssAil  com. 
petitors  were  as  follows  :<— 

Flowers.  Pelargoniums :  1.  Mr.  James  Smith,  gardener,  Ellangowan  ;  2.  Mr.  John  Hampton, 
nrdener.  Crescent  House.  Seedling :  1.  Mr.  J.  Kidd,  gardener,  Rossie  Priory ;  2.  Mr.  Thomas  Spal. 
mng,  gardener,  Arthurstone.  Roses :  1.  Mr.  James  Howe, gardener,  Roseangle;  1  Mr.  J.  Hampton. 
Seedling :  1.  Bfr.  William  Brow,  gardener,  Meigle  House  ;  2.  Mr.  J.  Howe.  Herbaceous  :  1  Mr 
Jdin  Dick,  gardener,  Ballindean  ;  2.  Mr.  D.  Mitchell,  Carolina  Port  Bouquet,  Mr.  J.  Hampton. 
—Pinit.  Strawberries:  Roseberry  and  Keen *s  Imperial,  Mr. William  Anderson,  gardener,  Cor. 
tachy.  Seedling,  Mr.  A.  Gowck, gardener,  Mayfield.  Currants.  Red, Mr.W.  Anderson.  White, 
Mr.Wm.  Brow.  Black  :  1.  Mr.W.  Brow ;  2.  Mr.  D.  Mitchell.  Raspberries,  Red  and  White,  Mr.  Jaiu 
Smith.  Seedling,  Mr.  A.  Gowck.  Gooseberries.  Red  and  Seedling,  Mr.  Thos.  Spalding.  White, 
Orcco,  Yellow,  and  Largest,  Mr.  Jas.  Kettle,  gardener,  Glendoig.  Second  Seedling,  Mr.  A.  Gowck. 
CbCTTica,  May  Duke :  1.  Mr.  Thomas  Spalding ;  2.  Mr.  J.  Smith.  Black  Hearts,  Mr.  J.  Smith.  Bi. 
ganeaua,  Mr.  J.  Kidd.  —  Culinary  Vegetables.  Cauliflower :  1.  Mr.  D.  Mitchell ;  2.  Mr.  William 
Anderson.  Cabbnge,  early,  Mr.  J.  Hampton.  Early  Carrots,  Yellow  Turnips,  Imperial  Lettuce, 
and  Artichokes,  Bfr.  D.  Bfitohell.  Kidneybeans,  Blr.  J.  Kettle.  Green  Cos  Lettuce,  Mr.  Thos. 
Spdding. 

Some  old  apples,  in  good  preservation,  were  produced  from  Glendoig ;  and  some  large  carrots 
and  endive  from  Carobna  Port  Some  fine  carnations  and  seedling  picotees  were  produced  from 
Ronie  Priory;  some  fine  picotees  firom  Crescent;  and  some  fine  seedling  carnations  firom  Mr. 
Howe'fe  garden,  Perth  Road.  Some  very  fine  seedling  pinks  were  produced  f^om  Ellangowan,  and 
a  venr  beautiful  variety  of  seedling  carnations,  selfs,  and  picotees,  from  Dudhope  nursery.  (XHtn. 
dee  Courier,  Aug.  11.) 

The  Fettitfal  Meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Sept  11.  The  successful  competitors  were  as 
follows:  — 
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Flmatrs.    Carnations :  1.  Mr.  John  Hampton,  gardener,  Crefcent  Houae ;  S.  Mr.  Alex.  Gowck, 

Srdener,  MayfickL  PicoCeec  :  1.  Mr.  J.  Hampton ;  S.  Mr  J.  Kidd,  gardener,  RoMie  Priory, 
edling  Carnation  and  Seedling  Picotee:  i.  Mr.  Thomas  Spalding,  gardener,  Arthurstone; 
S.  Mr.  f.  Smith,  gardener,  Eilangowan.  Oeoririnaa.  Double :  I.  Mr.  J.  Kidd ;  S.  Mr.  Wm.  Brow, 
■aidener,  Bfeigle  Houae.  Seedling,  Mr.Wm.  Brow.  Single,  Mr.  Thomas  Spalding-  Hollyhocks, 
Mr.  J.  Smith.  Stocks  (unclaimed),  Mr.  A.  B.  C.  Border  Flowers^  Mr.  J.  Kettle,  gardener.  Glen, 
dfrig.  Tender  Annuals,  Mr.  J.  Kidd.  Hardy  Annuals :  1.  Mr.  Urouhart ;  2.  Mr.  J.  Kettle.  Bou. 
quet  of  Flowers,  Mr.  J.  Hampton.  —  Frtti/.  Pine^jipple,  largest,  Mr.  James  Kidd.  Melon.' Best, 
flavoured  :  L  Mr.  J.  Kidd ;  2.  Mr.  J.  Dick.  Green-flesh  :  1.  Mr.  J.  Dick,  BalUndean  :  2.  Mr.  J. 
Kidd.  Peaches.  From  open  walls :  ].  Mr.  J.  Kettle :  2.  Mr.  J.  Dick.  HoUhouse.  Mr.  J.  Kidd. 
Best  variety,  Mr.  J.  Dick.  Nectarines.  From  open  walls,  Mr.  J.  Dick.  Hot. house  :  1.  Mr.  J.  Kidd ; 
£.  Mr.  Thomas  Sliding.  Apricots.  Moorpark :  1.  Mr.  Thomas  Spalding ;  8.  Mr.  J.  Bissct,  gar. 
dener,  Methven  Castle.  Brussels,  Mr.  J.  Kidd.  Plums.  Assortment  of :  1.  Mr.  Dick  ;  2.  Mr.  A. 
Smith,  gardener,  Cunnoquhi&  Green  Gages,  Mr.  Thomas  Spalding.  White  Magnums,  Mr.  J. 
Kidd.  Some  other  sort,  Mr.  J.  Kettle.  Grapes.  Four  bunches  :  I.  Mr.  J.  Dick :  2.  Mr.  J.  Kidd. 
Heaviest  White  Muscats  and  Black  Hamburghs,  Mr  J.  Dick.  Heaviest  Griazly  Frontignacs,  Mr. 
Thomas  Spalding.  Heaviest  White  Muscadine,  Mr.  A.  Smith,  Cunnoquhie.  Some  other  sort, 
Ifa.  J.  Kidd.  Pears.  Largest  Jargonelle:  1.  Mr.  J.  Kettle;  2.  Mr  J.  Howe,  gardener.  Roseangle. 
Eari V :  1.  Mr.  Kidd ;  2.  Mr..Thomas  Watt,  gardener,  Ruthven  House.  Late :  1.  Mr.  J.  Kidd ;  2.  Mr. 
J.  Smith.  Apples.  Keeping :  1.  Mr.  J.  Kidd  ;  2.  Mr.  J.  Kettle.  Eariy,  Mr.  J.  KeUle.  Largest, 
Mr.  J.  Dick.  Figs :  1.  Mr.  J.  Kettle ;  2.  Mr.  J.  Kidd.  Gooseberries,  Mr.  J.  Howe,  gardener.  Well. 
bank.  Cherries.  Mr.  J.  Kidd.  Best  variety  oT  Dessert  Fruit,  Mr.  J.  Bisset  '^Cmiimarp  Fegctablrt. 
Celery  and  Cauliflower,  Mr.  Thomas  Watt  Beet  and  C-abbage,  Mr.  Radley  of  the  Asylum.  CaB> 
rots,  Mr.  J.  Dick.  Onion«,  Mr.  J.  Kettle.  Savoys,  Mr.  David  Mitchell,  gurdener,  Carolina  Port 
Best  variety  of  Vegetables  :  1.  Mr.  J.  Smith  ;  2.  Mr.  D.  Mitchell. 

A  very  fine  bunch  of  the  Svrian  grape  was  produced  from  Murie,  and  a  specimen  of  the  parsley, 
leaved  vine,  in  fVuit,  from  £frrol  Park  :  several  large  bunches  of  very  fine  grapes  were  produced 
flrom  the  garden  of  Sir  John  Ogiivy  of  Bank,  and  some  very  fine  plums  Arom  Annat  Gardens,  Rait ; 
A  very  good  seedling  plum  was  produced  fVom  Arthurstone,  and  a  half-hardy  melon  from  Mr.  EHck, 
Crawftird  Priory ;  a  very  large  gourd,  and  a  good  specimen  of  Cobbett*s  com,  were  produced  tram 
Glendoig;  two  very  large  turnips,  one  measuring  90  in.  in  circumference,  were  produced  by  Mr. 
Crammond  of  Craigie ;  a  very  large  savoy  by  Mr.  David  Forrest,  Blackness,  and  a  very  fine  variety 
of  carnations  ttom  Dudhope  nursery.    {Dundee  Courier,  Sept  15.) 

ABERDEENSHIRE. 

Aberdeenshire  HorUcultural  Society.  —  At  the  Competition  of  this  Society,  held  in  Aberdeen,  on 
Aug.  2fi.,  the  judges  awarded  the  prises  as  follows :  — 

Pfow^s.  Carnations :  1.  David  Gaims.  Glenbcrvie;  2.  James  Cruickshank,  Carnation  Cottage; 
Pinks:  1.  William  Barron,  gardener  to  Colonel  Campbell  of  Blackball ;  2.  David  Gaims,  Glen, 
bervie.  Georginas :  1.  Mr.  William  Davidson,  jun.,  Aberdeen  ;  2.  Mr.  James  Walker,  nurseryman. 
'^FruU.  Melon :  1.  Geo.  Johnston,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  at  Haddo  House;  2.  Wm. 
Oallow,  gardener  to  Sir  Michael  Bruce  of  Stenhouse  and  Scotstown,  Bart  Grapes :  1.  Thomas 
Milne,  nurservman,  Sunnyside ;  2.  John  Davidson,  gardener  to  Lord  Kennedy,  Dunottar  House 
Peaches  and  Nectarines:  I.William  Anderson,  sardeoer  to  David  Young.  Esq.,  Cornhill ;  2.  Dsvid 
Oaims,  gardener  to  J.  M.  Nicholson,  tisq.,  Glenbcrvie.  Apples,  Dessert :  1.  Mr.  Thomas  Wilson, 
CUnterty ;  2.  William  Smart,  gardener  to  Dr.  Bannerman,  Folgownie  Lodge.  Plums :  1  Charle* 
Berry,  gardener  to  R.  B.  Allardycc,  Esq.,  of  Ury :  2.  Peter  Archibald,  gardener  to  Wm.  Moir, 
Em].,  ofPark.  Gooseberries.  Largest :  1.  David  Gaims,  Glenbervie;  2.  James  Walker,  nursery- 
man, Aberdeen.  Quart  of:  1  William  Gallow,  gardener,  Scotstown  ;  2.  Robert  Adam,  School- 
bouse,  N.  Banchory. 

An  extra-medal  was  awarded  to  William  Wales,  gardener  to  R  W.  Duff,  Esq.,  Fetteresso  Castle^ 
for  56  sorts  of  new  seedling  gooseberries.  There  was  a  beautiful  and  numerous  displav  of  very 
fine  melons ;  and  the  grapes  and  other  ftruits,  georginas,  camations,  and  pinks,  were  of  the  best 
detcription.  Among  the  many  exotic  plants  placed  on  the  table,  were  very  tieautiftil  specimens  of 
double  balsams,  double  Russian  stock,  yellow  Chinese  rose,  &c.  &c.    {Aberdeen  Journal.  Sept  2.) 

The  November  Meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  the  ith  of  that  month,  when  tne  judges 
awarded  the  prises  as  follows :  — 

Flowers,  Stocks :  1.  Mr.  William  Davidson,  jun.,  Aberdeen  :  2.  Capt  Anderson,  Skene  Square. 
•—Fruit  Ap|)Ies:  1.  Emperor  Alexander,  Mr.  William  Davidson,  jun.,  Aberdeen:  2.  RibstoD 
Pippin,  George  Johnston,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  Haddo  House.  Pears :  1.  Swan  Ete* 
WlUiam  Wales,  gardener  to  Colonel  Duff.  Fetteresso  Castle ;  2.  Autumn  Bergamot,  John  DavkU 
•on,  gardener  to  Lord  Kennedy,  Dunottar  House  —  Culinary  Vegetables.  Onions,  Reading^ 
town  Ist  of  August,  1828 :  William  Lawson,  gardener  to  Major  Fisher,  Devanha  :  2.  Red,  Wm. 
Wales,  gardener,  Fetteresso  Castle.  Beet  Roots,  George  Cardno,  gardener  to  Gea  Hearth,  Em]., 
Woodhill.  Carrots :  Altringham,  Duncan  Cadcnhead,  gardener.  New  Bridge;  Long  Red  Surrey, 
AlexanderDiack,  Mile-end.  Celery,  blanched :  1.  George  Cardno,  gardener,  Woodhill ;  8.  Wm. 
Lawson,  gardener,  Devanha.  — >  Forest  Trees:  Thomas  Milne,  nurseryman,  Simnyslde. 

Two  specimens  of  seedling  apples,  melons,  and  cucumbers,  at  this  season,  a  large  vegetable 
marrow,  naturalised  exotics,  large  groups  of  double  and  seedling  georginas,  &e,  were  entctied  for 
the  extra-medal :  when,  after  investigating  the  whole,  the  judgM  awarded  the  medal  to  Mr.  James 
Walker,  nurseryman,  for  a  very  lajcge  group  of  beautiful  double  georginas.  Among  other  artides 
produced  was  a  apecimen  of  t>ricks,  manufactured  by  Mr.  AUardyce,  Clayhills,  designed  as  edg- 
ings for  garden  beds  or  twrders,  that  will,  it  Is  presumed,  supersede  that  of  box,  either  for  neal> 
nets  or  durability.  [We  should  be  glad  to  have  one  or  two  of  these  bricks  sent  us  as  specimcos, 
with  the  price  per  hundred ;  some  of  the  nurserymen  may  include  them  in  a  parcel,  wbea  thcf 
are  tending,  at  any  rate.3    {Aberdeen  Journal,  Nov.  1 1.) 
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PART  I. 

ORIGINAL  CORRESPONDENCE, 


Art.  I.     On  the  Anatomy  of  the  Vine.    By  Walteb  William 

Cappea>  Esq.,  Bath. 

(Continued  from  p.  25.) 

Sir, 

Before  I  proceed  with  my  second  description  of  the  ana- 
tomy of  the  vine,  I  beg  to  express  my  best  acknowledgments 
to  you  for  the  superior  manner  in  which  my  drawings  have 
been  engraved ;  and,  I  can  assure  you,  such  attention  will 
stimulate  me  in  my  future  exertions.  I  have  again  to  lament, 
as  I  shall  on  every  communication,  the  great  expense  you 
incur  respecting  them ;  but  I  rely  more  upon  the  drawings 
than  I  do  on  my  own  remarks,  to  make  the  subject  understood 
by  the  practical  gardeners,  whose  attention,  as  I  said  before, 
I  wish  most  particularly  to  attract 

In  the  latter  part  of  my  fonner  letter,  which  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  addressing  to  you,  I  described  the  external  appear- 
ance of  the  elongated  vessels  of  six  divisions,  which  had 
united  to  form  the  base  and  stalk  of  a  leaf,  as  in  p.  13.^.  2., 
at  ej'g  h  i  k. 

I  will  now  represent  the  internal  organisation  of  the  three 
vessels  (efg)  which  are  shown  in  J^.  23.,  and  also  part  of  a 
joint,  with  the  upper  and  lower  ends  of  two  collets  attached ; 
the  cuticle  and  cellular  texture  are  removed,  that  tlie  twenty- 
four  bundles  in  front  of  the  vascular  texture  may  be  distinctly 
seen ;  the  upper  end  of  it  also  represents  a  horizontal  view  of 
the  48  divisions  of  a  collet,  as  before  explained. 

The  seventh,  fourteenth,  and  twenty- first  divisions,  reckon- 
ing them  across  at  the  bottom,  are  supposed  to  be  the  lower 
ends  of  the  divisions  of  efg  in  fig.  23.     The  twenty-first,  or 
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g,  has  its  bundle  of  vascular  texture  raised  i^  to  ^,  to  show 
how  distinct  it  is,  and  how  easily  it  is  remored  frcuD  the  Uber 
underneath ;  its  upper  end  separates  into  tfiree  divisions,  and 
the;  continue  soup  the  st^oftheko^  fcrmmg  three  bands, 
or  seta  of  vess^  Imn, 


-  The  fourteenth,  or  y,  division,  has  its  vascular  texture  en- 
tirely removed,  that  the  whole  of  the  liber  may  be  traced  from 
the  bottom  to  the  top ;  at  the  joint,  or  letter^  it  divides  into 
several  bands,  which  continue  upwards  to  p  ^  r,  the  loWerjnMt 
on  the  right-hand  side  joins  the  band  I,  and  another  cMi  the 
opposite  side  is  connected  with  the  band  o  by  its  Utort^ 
branch  at  the  lower  end.  The  seventh,  or  e,  division,  frpn, 
the  bottom  to  the  letter  e,  represents  the  alburnum  entiri^f 
divested  of  its  bundle  of  vascular  texture,  and  also  of  ft*. 
liber,  that  the  spiral  and  ascending  sap  vessels  may  be  w-' 
tincUy  seen  protruding  from  the  upper  end  of  this  mvisioa  Ct 
e,-  between  uie  arch  formed  by  the  sbcth  and  eighth  diyisioB* 
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elonng  over  them,  lliese  vess^  sqiarate  as  the  others  have 
done,  unidnf  in  like  manner  with  those  on  each  side ;  the  one 
on  the  right  hand  Joins  the  band  p,  the  other  on  the  lefl  side 
joins  a  band  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  stalk.  Althongh 
the  spiral  and  ascending  sap  vessels  of  the  band  o  are  oiuy 
represented  in  the  figure,  yet  they  have  been  covered  with 
the  liber  and  vascular  texture  from  e  upwards  to  the  top  at  o. 
The  number  of  bands,  as  I  have  called  them,  by  the  subdivi- 
sions of  the  vessels  of  the  six  claws  are  generally  &om  four- 
teen to  eighteen.  At  the  base  of  the  st^k  of  the  leaf,  they 
unite  or  inosculate  one  with  the  other  the  whole  way  round,  as 
may  be  easily  conceived  from  those  represented  inj^,  23. 

The  various  vessels  of  these  bands,  which  have  arisen  from 
the  six  divisions,  proceeded  from  very  opposite  directions  of 
the  collet;  yet  Uie  whole  of  them,  except  the  concentric 
layer,  are  now  collected  together,  to  form  the  stalk  of  the 
leaf,  where  they  are  placed  similarly  to  what  they  were  origi- 
nally in  the  ctAlet.  Il«t  us  compare  them  together,  as  we 
have  a  drawing  of  each  in^^,  SS.  First*  the  medulla  is  in  the 
centre  of  both,  round  them  are  the  divisions,  but  those  of  the 
stalk  of  the  six  divisions  are  divided  into  sixteen  bands  or 
parts,  by  which  they  possess  sufficient  strength  to  support  the 
baroad  leaf  above  them  j  yet  their  spiral  vessels  are  upon  the 
margin  (^  the  medulla ;  next  to  them  the  ascending  sap-ves- 
seb,  at  those  <£  the  alburnum  would  be,  if  the  concentric 
layer  did  not  exist  in  the  collet ;  round  each  are  the  vessels  of 
tlie  Uber,  to  which  are  attached  the  vascular  texture ;  the 
cdlular  texture  fills  iip  the  space  between  the  bands,  ns  it 
does  between  the  collets,  and  both  are  covered  with  the  cellu- 
lar texture  and  the  cudcle.  So  that  the  most  scrupulous 
exaaainer  mast  admit  the  correctness  of  the  comparison,  that 
tk^  are  not  only  similar  in  their  component  parts,  but  also  in 
th^  ntuedons. 

Tbe  vessels  of  these  bands  are  extremely  delicate  during 
the  summer,  so  much 
so,  that  I  should  reconw 
mend  their  being  ex- 
amined just  before  the 
fall  of  the  leaf,  when 
they  are  much  firmer, 
and  somewhat  more 
distinct  Fig.  24., 

which  represents  s 
band,  may  assist  the 
examination ;  for  a  is 
supposed  to  be  the 
K  2 
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spiral  vessels,  as  they  appear  within  tite  narrow  point  of  a 
band,  lying  next  to  the  medulla.  Each  of  them  consists  of  a 
single  vessel,  which  is  coiled  round,  so  as  to  form  a  tube,  just 
as  a  long  piece  of  very  fine  wire  would  be,  if  twisted  upon  a 
round  iron  rod.  The  edges  of  these  twists  lie  on  each  other, 
and  are  united,  forming  a  tube ;  otherwise  these  vessels  could 
not  receive  and  carry  foi-ward  the  secreted  juice  of  the  liber, 
from  the  horizontal  vessels  of  the  alburnum,  to  the  extending 
shoot  in  the  spring,  and  afterwards  to  the  leaves. 

The  next  in  the  band  are  the  ascending  sap-vessels  {Jig.  24. 
&).  They  are  somewhat  larger  than  the  spiral,  and  like  them 
in  appearance ;  it  is  only  by  examining  them  with  a  veiy 
powerful  short-focus  glass,  that  the  difference  can  be  dis- 
tinguished; for  ttiey  consist  oi  four  vessels  coiled  round  upon 
each  other,  forming  a  tube,  instead  of  mie,  as  was  the  spiral 
By  referring  to  the  ^s.  25.  and  26-,  the  difference 
between  them  will  be  easily  per- 
ceived. Owing  to  their  trans- 
parency in  their  natural  state,  they 
are  as  difficult  to  be  distinguished 
as  the  spiral  vessels.  I  should 
therefore  recommend  the  examiner 
to  place  first  a  lower  collet,  with  a 
joint  and  leaf  upon  it,  in  the  solution 
of  the  prussiate  of  potash,  and 
afterwards  in  a  weak  solution  of 
the  sulphate  of  iron,  when  the 
spiral  and  ascending  sap  vessels  of 
the  stalk  will  be  filled  with  the  blue 
precipitate,  which  will  enable  him 
the  more  readily  to  distinguish  them.  He  may  find 
the  following  hints  useful :  —  Let  him  procure  an 
ivory  tambour  needle  handle,  and  place  in  it  a  fine 
common  needle,  which  should  be  made  extremely 
sharp  on  an  oiled  Turkey  stone ;  let  him  afterwards 
press  the  point  against  it,  to  bend  it  round  :  with  this 
fine  hook  he  may  separate  these  vessels  of  the  band 
tolerably  well  from  each  other.  With  needles,  first 
softened  in  the  flame  of  a  candle,  I  have  made  for 
myself^  with  die  assistance  of  a  small  anvil,  and  a 
light  watchmaker's  hammer,  various  smalt  dissecting  knive^ 
chisels,  &c.  The  half  of  these  ascending  sap-vessels  may 
be  seen  lying  in  the  alburnum,  by  their  shining,  silvery 
paper-like  appearance ;  hut  to  detach  an  entire  one,  as  th^ 
are  found  in  the  stalk  of  the  leaf,  is  extremely  difficult:  in 
consequence  of  which,   it  was  a  long  while  before  I  could 
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satisfy  ray  mind  respecdng  their  form  iuid  external  organisa- 
tion,    ^g,  27.  represents  one  as  it  is  found  in  the  nlburnum, 
j^  consisting  of  an  entire  tube;  for  it  will  not  sepa- 

g  rate  into  the  four  distinct  coils,  as  the  one  will 

readily  do  when  taken  from  the  stalk,  TTie  in- 
ternal surface  of  these  ascending  sap-vessels,  both 
in  the  alburnum  and  in  the  stalk  of  the  leaf,  have 
attached  to  them  an  innumerable  number  of  short 
projecting  6bres,  somewhat  like  a  in  j^.  27. ; 
whether  they  are  absorbents  in  these  tubes,  like 
the  lacteals  in  the  animal  stomach,  or  moving 
mechanical  agents,  excited  into  action  by  the  vital 
principle  to  propel  the  sap  forward,  I  do  not  pre- 
tend to  say.  The  same  kind  of  vessels  will  be 
fbimd  in  the  alburnum  of  the  common  cane  (Calamus  ruden- 
tumiiwr.),  where  they  are  much  larger  euhI  firmer  ;  and)  with 
a  little  trouble,  an  entire  tube  may  be  extracted. 

The  part  c  ofj^,  24,  represents  the  liber  of  a  band.  As  I 
described  its  organisation  before,  when  I  referred  to  ^gs.  3. 
and  4.,  I  have  now  very  Uttle  to  say  respecting  it,  except  that 
it  is  a  continuation  from  the  collet,  and  that  these  vessels  are 
extremely  difficult  to  be  distinguished  in  the  band.  Perhaps 
die  readiest  way,  and  one  that  will  prove  the  most  satisfactory, 
is  to  cut  a  stalk  through  with  a  sharp  razor,  as  it  leaves  the 
smoothest  surface,  and  apply  to  it  the  sulphate  of  iron ;  when 
the  vessels  of  the  liber  will  be  discovered  by  the  black  preci- 
pitate upon  them,  as  I  mentioned  before,  from  their  naturally 
containing  gallic  acid. 

The  vascular  texture  is  marked  d  in  _^g.  St. :  it  will  be 
readily  found  at  the  back  of  the  liber ;  but  whether  it  is  sur- 
rounded in  the  band  by  the  cellular  texture,  as  it  is  in  the 
collet,  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain.  By  looking  on  the 
outside  of  the  stalk  of  a  leaf  of  a  vine,  it  will  readily  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  cellular  texture  that  lies  between  the 
bands,  from  its  being  of  a  darker  colour  ;  and,  on  removing  the 
cuticle,  the  vascular  texture  will  be  immediately  recognised 
Iw  its  fine  ligneous  hexagonal  vessels,  which  are  rather  like 
mose  at  d  in_y^.  24.;  but  they  are  in  no  wise  tubular  in  the 
vine,  either  in  the  band,  or  in  the  bark  of  the  collet.  The 
horizontal  view  of  these  vessels  in  the  two  bundles  at  tr  c  in 
J^.  4.  ought  to  have  been  represented  hexagonal,  instead  of 
round :  it  was  drawn  in  my  early  days  of  investigation. 

Fig.  ♦.  is  a  tolerably  good  representation  of  part  of  a 

collet,  cut  with  the  assistance  of  the  little  regulating  machine ; 

bat^.  24.  has  not  the  most  faint  resemblance  to  the  oi-i- 
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ffBsX  band^  although  the  character  of  the  vessels  is  tolerably 
correct ;  for  they  are  so  extremely  small,  and  so  closely  coek 
nected  together,  that  the  figure  may  be  considered  more  to 
show  their  relative  situation  than  for  any  other  purpose. 

The  vessels  of  the  claws,  with  the  base  and  stalk  of  the 
leai^  may  be  dissected  in  two  ways.  The  first,  by  filling  the 
spiral  and  ascending  sap  vessels  with  the  precipitate  of  the 
prussiate  of  iron,  as  I  mentioned  before,  which  will  discover 
them  when  the  cuticle  and  cellular  texture  are  removed,  by  the 
black  shade  through  their  vascular  texture  and  liber.  The 
second,  without  making  any  such  preparation,  but  remoYJanf^ 
directly  the  cuticle,  the  cellular  and  vascular  texture,  and  Mso 
the  liber ;  when  the  spiral  and  ascending  sap  vessels  wj|l  be 
readily  discovered,  by  their  delicate  silver-like  appearjEuice. 
On  reaching  the  separated  bands  of  the  stalk  of  the  lei^  it 
would  be  better  to  leave  them  entii*e,  and  to  remove  only  at 
little  of  the  cellular  texture  from  between  them. 

For  the  present,  I  shall  defer  exhibiting  the  continuation  of 
these  vessels  from  the  stalk  into  the  leaf,  until  I  have  described 
those  of  the  vascular  and  cellular  texture,  and  also  the  spiral 
vessels,  because  an  explanation  of  them  will  facilitate  my  com* 
munication  upon  the  subject  of  the  leaf.  But  I  beg  to  premise, 
that  whatever  I  may  advance  respecting  them  will  be  very- 
short  of  the  clear  and  voluminous  description  given  of  the 
various  vessels  of  leaves,  by  Dr.  Thomson,  in  his  I/ectures  on» 
the  Elements  of  Botany;  which  volume  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  every  person,  not  only  the  anatomist  but  the  botanist,  as  it 
is  superior,  in  my  opinion,  to  any  ever  published :  and  I  have 
to  Imnent,  with  many  others,  that  this  gentleman  has  not  fa- 
voured the  world  with  the  second  volume,  to  complete  such  a- 
very  valuable  work. 

The  vascular  texture  has  not  been  so  much  noticed  by  the 
a;natomists  of  vegetation  as  I  think  it  deserves ;  but  this  observ- 
ation may  arise  from  my  great  partiality  for  these  vesseb: 
for  they  have  been  a  beacon  to  me  in  my  researches,  by  the 
prominence  of  their  large  bundles,  which  have  directed  me  to 
a  very  interesting  object,  and  removed  very  conflictir^  cir- 
cumstances, as  me  following  description  wUl  show.  These 
bundles  distinctly  exhibit  the  outside  of  every  division  of  the 
collet,  as  well  as  every  band  in  the  stalk  of  the  leaf,  when 
the  cuticle  and  cellular  texture  are  removed.  Fig,  2S.  repr^ 
sents  24  of  them,  though  reckoned  across  both  at  the  tjof 
and  at  the  bottom,  although  three  divisions  have  beai  taken 
from  them  to  form  part  of  a  leaf.  I  hope  it  has  been  clearly 
proved  that  6  divisicms  out  of  the  48  are  appropriated  to 
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form  a  leaf.  Now,  admitting  my  average  statement  of  48 
divisions  forming  the  whole  number  of  a  collet,  such  a  num- 
ber would  be  disposed  of  in  forming  the  first  8  leaves ;  be- 
cause the  6  divisions,  multiplied  by  the  8  leaves,  would  be 
equal  to  the  48 :  consequently,  reasoning  from  the  above  con- 
clusions, a  shoot  could  not  extend  in  length  beyond  8  leaves. 
There  is  another  fact,  which  is  well  known  to  every  gardener, 
that  a  summer  shoot  of  a  vine  will  extend  10,  20,  and  30  ft. 
in  length,  and  produce  at  least  2  leaves  on  every  foot  of  its 
growm. 

These  are  certainly  three  very  conflicting  circumstances,  as 
fisur  as  relates  to  those  facts ;  but  how  easily  are  these  apparent 
mconsistencies  removed,  when  we  further  investigate  the 
beautiful  arrangement  on  the  outside  of  the  divisions  of  a 
joint,  and  discover  that  some  of  the  remaining  divisions  are 
paradoxically  divided  into  two  parts ;  and  that  each  of  them 
should  become  in  size  equal  to  the  original  one  from  which 
they  proceeded,  for  the  pui'pose  of  replacing  those  which  had 
been  appropriated  to  form  the  leaf!  These  subdivisions  may 
be  readily  understood  by  referring  to  J^,  23.,  and  tracing 
from  the  bottom  the  9th,  11th,  and  16th  bundles,  upwards  to 
the  joint ;  where  it  represents  those  three  bundles  of  vascular 
texture,  each  dividing  into  two  parts,  forming,  in  the  upper 
collet,  the  8th,  9th,  llth,  12th,  16th,  and  1 7th  divisions, 
being  the  additional  nmnber  of  three  divisions;  and  three 
others  would  be  formed,  in  like  manner,  on  the  Opposite  side 
of  the  joint  So  that,  although  6  divisions  were  taken  away 
from  the  lower  collet,  others  are  subdivided  to  make  up 
that  deficiency  which  otherwise  would  take  place  in  the  upper 
collet ;  and  a  similar  operation  takes  place  at  every  joint. 

How  two  halves  should,  in  every  respect,  be  equal  in  size 
to  the  original  division  from  which  they  proceeded,  and  con- 
tain a  similar  number  of  vessels,  each  consisting  of  medulla, 
spiral  vessels,  alburnum  including  its  vessels,  liber,  vascular 
and  cellular  texture,  may  be  considered  another  of  those  won- 
derful and  secret  works  of  nature  which  it  is  beyond  my  abili- 
ties to  explain  :  I  shall,  therefore,  only  proceed  to  describe  the 
further  supposed  subdivisions  that  may  take  place  in  an  ex- 
tended shoot  of  a  vine,  forming  a  nominal  calculation  upon 
one  of  20  ft.  long.  We  will  suppose,  on  every  4  ft.  in  length, 
that  8  leaves  shall  be  growing :  consequently,  those  leaves  will 
require  the  48  divisions  of  a  collet,  as  before  mentioned.  As 
we  proceed,  we  will  make  a  slight  sketch  (Jig.  28.)  of  our 
progress ,  for  it  will  facilitate  the  calculation. 

Tne  9tli  division  in^.  23.  shall  be  the  one  selected ;  and 
it  shall  be  a  in  the  sketch. 
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20  ft.  high. 


16  ft.  high. 


12ft.  high. 


a,  then,  is  the  supposed  divi- 
sion, during  its  growth  in  the  shoot 
from  a  to  c,  the  first  4ft,:  it  is 
divided  at  b  into  two  parts ;  con- 
sequendy,  at  c,  it  has  only  half  its 
original  vessels  of  a. 

At  £^  it  is  again  divided;  so 
that,  at  e,  it  has  only  one  fourth  of 
its  original  part  of  a^  and  the 
shoot  is  extended  8  ft.  long. 

Aty*it  is  fiu-ther  divided ;  and, 
at  g^  it  can  only  have  one  eighth 
of  the  original  parts  of  a,  and  the 
shoot  is  extended  12ft.  long. 

At  A  it  is  also  divided ;  and,  at 

t,  it  can  only  have  one  sixteenth 

A  V^  of  the  original  parts  of  at,  and  the 

shoot  is  extended  16ft.  long. 

At  k  the  last  division  takes 
place ;  and,  at  /,  it  can  only  have 
one  thirty-second  of  the  original 
parts  of  Oj  and  the  shoot  is  ex- 
tended 20  ft.  long. 

Yet  this  small  portion  of  the 
thirty-second  part  of  a  is  sufficient 
to  form  an  entire  division,  equal 
in  size  to  the  original  from  which 
it  first  proceeded. 

Now,  admitting  such  calculation 
to  be  tolerably  correct,  this  thirty- 
second  part  must  be  connected 
with  the  vessels  of  the  five  leaves 
below,  atmnopq;  and,  in  ad- 
4  ft.  high.  dition,  this  upper  leaf  marked  z 
i  ^l  v^^iT^^  has  five  other  such  subdivisions, 

to  which  it  is,  in  like  manner, 
united.  Therefore,  to  find  the 
number  of  leaves  lateraUy  con- 
nected with  this  upper  leaf,  we 
must  multiply  these  five  leaves 
below  mn  opqhy  the  6  divisions 
of  the  leaf  z,  which  will  give  30 ; 
so  that  the  upper  leaf  will  be  actually  united  with  30  leaves 
by  this  beautiful  and  paradoxical  operation  of  Nature. 

I  have  many  times  reckoned  tlie  divisions  of  the  collets  of 
a  long  sxmmier  shoot,  and  I  have  found,  invariably,  a  differ- 


8  ft.  high. 
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ence  in  number  at  every  joint :  sometimes  an  increase,  at 
others  a  diminution;  but,  upon  the  whole,  the  number  of 
divisions  at  the  top  corresponded  nearly  with  those  at  the  lower 
end,  although  the  shoot  was  of  considerable  length. 

I  flatter  myself  that  many  will  repeat  these  experiments. 
Should  any  one  have  the  patience  to  examine  and  dissect  the 
whole  of  the  bundles  of  a  summer  shoot  of  a  vine,  I  should 
esteem  the  communication  of  it,  either  to  Mr.  Loudon  or 
myself,  with  a  drawing,  a  particular  favour ;  but,  I  can  assure 
him,  it  is  a  labyrinth  only  to  be  discovered  by  one  of  great 
patience  and  perseverance.  I  have  many  times  attempted  the 
task  without  success :  as  far  as  I  went,  I  could  clearly  perceive 
the  system  was  extremely  regular,  and  that  every  bundle  had 
its  particular  place  of  destination.  The  middle  of  July  is  the 
best  time  to  make  the  experiment,  when  the  bundles  of  vas- 
cular texture  are  firmly  attached ;  but,  a  month  later,  they 
lose  a  little  of  their  vital  action. 

The  use  of  the  vessels  of  the  vascular  texture  of  the  bark  is 
to  convey  part  of  the  descending  sap,  or  secreted  juice,  down- 
wards, during  the  summer.  My  endeavours  have  not  been  so 
success^  as  I  could  have  wished,  in  filling  these  vessels  with . 
a  black  precipitate,  similar  to  my  experiments  in  p.  24-.,  by 
the  sulphate  of  iron.  It  is  fortunately,  however,  of  little  con- 
sequence, as  these  vessels  in  some  other  plants  are  filled  with 
a  milky  fluid,  which  arises  in  the  leaf,  and  descends  by  similar 
vessels.  It  requires  some  little  management  to  retain  this  fluid 
in  the  branch-,  when  it  is  detached  from  the  parent  tree,  dur- 
ing the  time  of  removing  the  cuticle  and  cellular  texture  while 
you  lay  bare  these  bundles  of  the  vascular  texture.  The 
plant  I  should  recommend  for  that  purpose  is  commonly  called 
the  caper  shrub  (Emhorhia  idthyris) :  it  is  found  in  most 
gardens ;  the  seeds  of  it  are  about  the  size  of  caper  buds,  the 
stem  is  of  a  tolerably  hard  substance,  and  these  vessels  in  it 
are  firm,  and  readily  discovered.  Choose  for  the  experiment,  in 
the  autumn,  the  lower  part  of  a  summer  shoot  of  a  two  years  old 
plant :  tie  a  collet  tightly  round,  with  some  thick  cotton  thread ; 
then  cut  it  off  below  the  bandage,  when  you  will  find  very  little 
discharge  from  the  upper  separated  parts,  owing  to  the  ligature 
upon  them ;  but  the  lower  remaining  stem  will  bleed  profusely. 
These  vessels,  by  the  above  precaution,  will  be  tolerably  well 
under  your  control  while  you  try  any  experiment  upon  them. 
The  moment  that  one  is  punctured,  it  discharges  immediately 
its  milky  fluid :  they  must  be  separately  cut,  to  empty  them, 
which  shows  they  have  no  communication  with  each  other. 
These  vessels  of  the  vine  commence  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
summer  shoot,  and  continue  to  tlie  point  of  the  leaves,  carry- 
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ing  downwards,  as  I  said  before,  the  descending  sap  of  the 
leaf.  I  could  enlarge  further  on  the  important  use  of  these 
vessels,  but  I  beg  to  defer  it  until  I  have  described  other  ves- 
sels, into  which,  I  apprehend,  they  convey  their  contents ;  and 
I  will  endeavour  to  have  it  prepared  for  your  June  Number. 

Innumerable  are  the  experiments  that  may  be  performed 
on  a  vine,  by  those  who  have  an  active  mind,  and  a  know- 
ledge of  the  vessels  as  set  forth  in  p.  16.  and  1 7.  of  this  Volume, 
With  the  assistance  of  the  chemical  tests ;  and  to  the  young 
anatomist  of  vegetation  I  will  apply  the  same  words  as  those 
which  have  so  often  been  repeated  by  the  able  anatomists 
of  the  human  frame :  "  That  it  is  only  by  dissection  a  tho- 
rough knowledge  can  be  acquired."  What  I  can  describe  by 
Words  or  drawings  will  ever  fall  short  of  the  sublime  and 
beautiful  organisation  of  the  different  parts  of  a  vine.  For 
instance  (to  simplify  the  subject),  J^.  23.  is  drawn,  showing 
only  the  9th,  11th,  and  16th  bundles  of  the  vascular  tdxture, 
tamely  branching  off,  each  into  two  divisions!  but,  in  the 
original,  the  diversity  of  the  separation  and  reunion  of  some 
divisions  of  the  joint  can  only  be  compared  to  the  tracery  or 
open  work  of  the  upper  part  of  a  Gothic  church  window ;  and 
the  divisions  from  a  bundle,  to  the  beautiftd  groining  of  the 
arches  of  that  style.  I  would  reconunend  not  only  the  ad- 
mirers of  this  science,  but  those  of  the  Gothic  style  of  archi- 
tecture, to  dissect  a  joint :  they  will  be  highly  gratified  by  the 
elegant  display  of  these  bundles  at  the  joint,  before  they  take 
their  perpendicular  direction  into  the  upper  collet. 

I  purpose,  in  the  autumn,  to  point  out  some  interesting  ex- 
periments respecting  the  formation  of  the  second  year's  liber ; 
but  it  will  require  a  previous  preparation  of  the  vine  to  per- 
form them  well.  Those  who  are  disposed  to  investigate  the 
subject  should  train  some  of  the  last  summer's  shoots,  at  least 
15  in.  apart,  and  nail  the  extending  shoots  of  this  year  in  a 
regular  open  manner,  stopping  them  at  the  10th  or  12th  lealj 
or  4  leaves  above  the  fruit.  But  the  part  to  which  most  atten- 
tion should  be  paid  is  at  the  base  of  the  shoot,  where  the 
remains  of  the  winter  cradle  is  to  be  found,  as  shown  in  Jig.  1. 
between  the  letters  b  and  d.  This  rough  part  I  wish  to  be  dis- 
placed by  the  fingers ;  and,  should  any  buds  arise,  these  are 
to  be  removed  without  bruising  the  cuticle ;  and  frequently, 
during  the  summer,  the  place  is  to  be  rubbed  gently  with  the 
fingers,  to  keep  it  clean  and  smooth. 

I  remain.  Sir,  yours,  &c. 
Bothy  -ffi-  ?•  1830.  Walter  William  Capper. 

I  observe  some  of  the  letters  of  the  figures  belonging  to 
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btwaet  flOBOUMiiiieBtioD  are  miq^Iaced ;  but  the 
a  pen  lefll  correct  them :  — 


F^S.    Tbe  tvper  letter/  above  j^  ihoiild  be  g ;  the  second  g,  above  r, 

Jhcnld  hef;  the  firet  a,  above  x,  should  be  /;  the  letter  a,  below  z,  should 

te  placed  iuat  above  z,  to  point  out  the  spiral  vessels ;  the  letter  s,  near  the 

1»ttoiiH  should  be  struck  out.  —  Fig.  4.    The  two  letters  m  m  should  be 

diangjBd  into //;  and  the  two  letters /i  into  IK  HI. 


Art.  II.  On  Cottage  Bwbandry  and  Archiieceurey  chiefly  wUh 
rrference  to  certain  Prize  Essays  received  an  Cottage  Gardeninff^ 
and  to  projected  Sncyclcpcedias  an  these  stibjects.  By  the  Con- 
ductor. 

Nine  prize  essays  have  been  received,  to  three  of  which,  instead  of  one,  as 
promisea  {Gard,  Mag.,  vol.  v.  p.  713.),  we  have  awarded  the  first  prize  (a 
copy  of  the  Encychpce^  ofPkmtty  and  a  copy  of  the  Horttu  Britdnnicut),  and" 
they  are  published  in  the  three  articles  succeeding  to  the  present.  To  each' 
of  the  remaining  six  essays  we  have  awarded  the  second  premium,  a  copy 
of  the  Hortut  Briiannictujy  and  fi*om  them  we  have  published  extracts,  in 
the  form  of  notes,  to  different  parts  of  the  essay  immediately  following  the 
present  article.  This  essay,  by  "  A  Practical  Gardener,"  we  know  to  be  writ*, 
ten  by  an  Englishman,  a  chemist,  a  general  reader,  and  an  excellent  practical 
gardener ;  he  has  a  family,  and  has  for  several  years  been  head  gardener  at 
ao  extensive  residence  in  the  west  of  England,  and  kept  a  cow  and  pigs.  This 
essay  may  be  considered  as  particularly  adapted  for  England.  The  third 
essay,  by  ^  The  Cottarman's  Friend,"  is  by  a  Scotchman,  a  scientific  and 
experienced  gardener,  fiumer,  and  general  manager  of  an  estate  in  Perth- 
share  ;  it  is  excellent,  and  may  be  considered  as  particularly  adapted  for 
Scotland.  **  J.  P.>"  the  author  of  the  second  essay,  is  a  stranger  of  whom 
we  know  nothing  further  than  that  his  essay  is  exceedingly  well  drawn  up, 
and  altogether  worthy  of  the  first  prize.  It  contains  an  excellent  calendar, 
and  tables,  and  may  be  considered  as  a  manual  of  culture,  both  for  the 
cottage  labourer,  and  the  independent  cottager.  Some  of  the  authors  of 
the  oiher  essays  we  know,  or  think  we  know,  from  their  handwriting,  and 
others  we  do  not  know.  The  most  scientific  of  these  essays  is  by  "  T.  A. ; " 
but  his  calculations  are  founded  on  the  very  best  crops,  and  therefore  im- 
practicable. They  are  all  written  with  the  best  feehng,  and  there  is  not 
one  of  them  that  would  not  have  been  worth  publishing  under  ordinary 
circumstances. 

The  present  introductory  essay  is  to  be  considered  as  supplementary  to 
the  three  which  follow,  and  chiefly  as  an  attempt  to  show  the  practicability 
of  every  cottager ^ovdng  his  own  fuel.  We  have  also  shown  how  in- 
dependent  or  proprietor  cottagers  may  grow  their  own  malt,  hops,  sugar, 
doer,  perry,  vnnes,  spirit,  tobacco,  substitutes  for  tea  and  coffee,  opium, 
and  other  medicines.  We  have  added  a  plan  of  a  labourer's  cottage, 
chiefly  wkh  a  view  of  showing  the  mode  of  heating  and  cooking  bydie 
de6crq>tion  of  fiiel  (fiiggot-wood),  which  we  recommend  to  be  grown.  (We 
might  have  also  given  a  plan  for  an  association  of  dwellings  to  be  heated 
by  steam,  as  a  substitute  for  detached  cottages,  in  manufiu^turing  towns.) 
All  the  subjects  touched  on  in  the  three  following  essays,  with  several 
others,  will  be  farther  developed  in  intended  EncydopidMu  of  Cott&ge 
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Husbandry,  and  of  Cottage  Architecture^  outlines  of  the  contents  of  which 
works  win  be  found  in  the  advertising  sheet  to  the  present  Number.  To 
these  outlines  we  earnestly  invite  the  attention  of  such  of  our  readers  as 
are  able  and  willing  to  render  us  any  assistance. 


Twenty  years  ago,  during  the  war,  landed  proprietors  found  it  most 
profitable  to  pull  down  cottages  and  to  let  their  lands  in  large  farms ;  and 
that  they  should  follow  the  course  which  they  found  most  lucrative  was 
very  natural.  It  is  just  as  natural,  in  the  present  times,  for  them  to  return 
to  the  cottage  system,  in  order  to  save  the  rent  of  land  from  being  eaten  up 
by  the  poor's  rate.  *  It  forms  no  part  of  our  plan  to  recommend  indis- 
criminately the  building  of  cottages,  and  the  attaching  of  land  to  them ;  but 
we  do  presume  to  recommend,  Mathout  any  exception,  that  no  cottage 
should  be  built  without  a  certain  quantity  of  land  being  attached  to 
it  unalienably ;  and  that  every  cottage  now  existing,  and  without  land,  or 
without  one  or  other  of  the  quantities  of  land  that  we  shall  define  as  requi- 
site for  certain  purposes,  have,  without  delay,  as  much  land  added  and 
unalienably  attached  as  makes  up  the  quantity  alluded  to.  We  repcBt, 
that,  wherever  it  is  deemed  proper  that  a  cottage  should  exist  at  all,  we 
recommend,  without  hesitation  and  without  exception,  that  land  be  attached 
to  it,  and  the  following  are  our  reasons :  — 

1.  Every  cottager  requires,  for  the  consumption  and  use  of  his  family,  a 
certain  quantity  of  culinary  vegetables  and  fuel. 

2.  Every  labourer,  mechanic,  operative  manufacturer,  or  small  tradesman, 


*  ^  A  system  has  been  acted  upon  for  some  years  of  taking  the  small 
fiurms  fi^m  the  occupants,  and  adding  them  to  the  larse  farms,  already  too 
large  in  many  instances ;  hereby,  not  merely  himdreds,  but  thousands,  of 
honest,  industrious,  fru^,  and  hitherto  independent,  yeomen,  with  their 
&milies,  have  been  turned  adrift,  and  reducea  to  absolute  beggary.  Yet, 
truly  deplorable  as  is  this  statement,  it  is  not,  by  any  means,  the  worst  part 
of  their  case.  I  am  painfiilly  compelled  to  add,  that  by  thus  depriving  them 
of  their  honourable  support,  and  driving  them  in  crowds  to  the  parish 
officers  for  relief,  a  dreacOful  injury  has  been  inflicted  upon  their  morals  and 
principles :  able  healthy  men  are  no  longer  ashamed  of  receiving  parish 
relief,  even  the  desire  to  avoid  a  workhouse,  which  was  formerly  such  a 
spur  to  honest  industry  and  fiiigality,  exists  no  longer;  and  I  shudder  to 
say,  that  crimes,  which  were  almost  unknown  in  this  class  of  society,  are 
now  becoming  common  and  familiar.  And  what  is,  perhaps,  not  the  least 
dangerous  circumstance,  a  large  share  of  our  population  feel  no  longer  an 
attachment  to  their  native  land,  its  government,  or  its  laws ;  the  game  laws 
they  hate  even  to  execration ;  and,  in  fact,  seem  almost  ready  to  welcome 
any  change,  however  violent,  imder  an  idea  that  their  condition  cannot  be 
lower  or  worse  than  it  is  at  present."  (G,  Z,  [whom  we  know  to  be  a 
highly  respectable  man],  in  Farm,  Joum,,  Feb.  22.  1830.) 

**  Out  of  the  pecuniary  distress  of  the  country  have  arisen  acrimonious 
and  hostile  feelings  between  the  different  orders  of  society,  which  threaten 
the  security  of  society  itself." — Lord  Radnor  in  the  House  of  Peers,  Feb.  25. 

**  The  landowners  of  England  have  sinned  grievously  towards  the  labour- 
ing classes ;  they  ought,  for  very  shame,  to  hide  their  heads,  whenever  the 
concMdon  of  the  labourer  is  mentioned.  But  we  are  told  that  the  sins  of 
the  fiither  shall  be  visited  on  the  children,  and  their  day  is  now  come. 
It  b  usefiil  that  the  world  should  sometimes  see  examples  of  retributive 
justice."    (Mom.  Chron.,  February  26.) 
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has,  or  ought  to  have,  some  hours  of  leisure  every  day,  for  the  purpose  of 
health,  recreation,  and  enjoyment. 

3.  Recreation  is  not  idleness,  but  a  change  in  the  kind  and  degree  of 
labour,  or  occupation. 

4.  The  raising  or  culture  of  all  his  vegetables,  including  potatoes  for  his 
family,  and  one  or  two  pigs,  poultry,  &c.,  and  fuel,  may  be  made  the  recrea- 
tion of  the  cottager  and  lus  tamily,  without  infringing  one  hour  on  the  time 
allotted  to  his  business. 

5.  Being  so  raised,  they  will  cost  the  cottager  less  than  what  they  could 
be  produced  for  by  those  who  raise  them  as  a  matter  of  business  and  not 
of  recreation. 

.  6.  The  sense  of  property,  the  possession  of  a  comfortable  home,  and  the 
social  affections  and  local  attachments  thereby  produced,  will  greatly 
increase  the  enjoyments  of  the  cottager,  and  in  every  way  render  him  a 
better  member  of  society. 

Thrae  reasons  are  unexceptionable  in  point  of  theory,  and  confirmed  by 
experience  and  observation,  not  only  with  respect  to  this  particidar  country, 
but  to  one  countr}'  as  compared  with  another.  Compare  Tuscany,  Switzer- 
land, and  Bavaria,  with  any  part  of  Great  Britain.  In  all  the  reports  that  have 
been  published  respecting  the  poor  and  the  poor's  rate  in  England,  it  will  be 
found  that  those  were  always  the  last  to  seek  relief  from  the  parish  who 
occupied  land.  If  the  case  of  the  cottagers  of  Ireland  should  be  brought 
forward  to  show  that  a  cottager  may  occupy  land,  and  even  possess  a  cow, 
and  yet  be  very  miserable,  we  reply  that  the  land  of  the  cottager  in  Ireland 
constitutes  his  business,  that  is,  his  main  source  of  existence ;  whereas  we 
propose  that  only  such  men  as  have  and  follow  some  regular  business  as  a 
means  of  existence,  such  men  in  short  as  are  required  by  the  existing 
demand  for  labour,  should  have  a  cottage  and  garden,  and  that  they  should 
depend  on  the  latter  for  such  a  part  only  of  their  means  of  existence  as 
they  can  procure  during  their  hours  of  leisure. 

As  what  we  recommend,  therefore,  cannot  be  considered  as  forcing  the 
cottage  s^'stem,  we  do  not  think  it  liable  to  the  reprehension  of  those  who 
maintain  that  by  adding  to  the  comforts  of  the  poor  we  are  only  preparing 
for  their  future  misery  by  facilitating  their  increase.  The  more  a  man's 
enjoyments  are  increased  and  his  character  raised,  the  less  likely  will  he 
be  to  risk  the  diminution  of  these  enjoyments,  and  the  loss  of  respect 
among  his  equals,  by  an  early  or  rash  marriage,  and  by  the  creation  of  offl 
spriiig  without  regard  to  what  is  to  become  of  them.  The  most  destitute 
are  always  those  who  marry  first;  because,  when  the  degree  of  suffering  is 
at  the  lowest  point,  any  cnange  is  sought  for  relief.  *    The  possession  of 


•  Speaking  of  the  wages  of  farm-servants  in  Cambridgeshire  being  scarcely 
sufficient  to  maintain  them,  the  excellent  and  practical  John  Denson 
observes,  —  **  Thus  knowing  their  situation  cannot  possibly  be  worse,  and 
seeing  no  hope  of  it  being  made  better,  they  marry ;  and  I  believe  it  will  be 
generally  found  that  those  who  have  the  least  prospect  of  being  able  to 
support  a  family  are  the  most  eager  to  rush  into  the  cares  of  one."  (-4 
Peatanft  Voice,  <j-c.,  p.  19.) 

**  It  would  be  natural  to  suppose  that  distress  so  aggravated  would 
reduce,  or  at  least  check,  the  increase  of  an  unemployed  and  now  burdensome 
population,  —  that  no  man  would  marry  with  misery  thus  staring  him  in  the 
nee ;  but,  so  far  from  this  being  the  case,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  present 
horridly  perverted  state  of  things,  want  actually  drives  the  pauper  to 
marry.  He  says,  '  I  have  now  a^ut  3*.  or  4*.  per  week ;  I  will  get  a  wife, 
and  then  the  parish  must  give  me  a  maintenance.  This  is  both  the  language 
and  the  practice ;  population  is,  in  consequence,  advancing  rapidly,  and  so 
is  our  poor's  rate."  (G.  Z.  [before  quoted],  in  Fann,Joum,,  Feb.  22. 1830.) 
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comfort  18  by  &r  the  bett  security  fiar  prudent  oooduct  io  the  poanng 
generation  *,  not  only  of  the  poor,  but  even  of  those  who  are  better  off;  and, 
^r  that  generation  which  is  m  pncMress,  our  safeguard  is  comfort  joined  to 

Sh  and  equal  education.     (See  Parochial  Institutions,  &c.,  GartL  Mag,f 
.V.  p.692.) 

Havmg  shown  the  necessity  and  advantage  of  attaching  land  to  all  cot- 
tages whatever,  we  shall  next  endeavour  to  ascertain  what  quantity  ought 
to  be  attached.  For  this  purpose  we  shall  first  enumerate  the  diffisrent 
objects  to  which  the  land  may  be  applied,  and  we  think  these  for  the  de^ 
pendent  or  labouring  cottager  may  be  reduced  to  the  first  four  following, 
and  for  the  independent  or  proprietor  cotta^r  to  the  succeeding  three. 

1.  To  supply  the  cottager's  family,  indudmg  pigs  and  poultry,  with  vege- 
taUes  and  potatoes. 

2.  To  supply  the  cottager's  fiunily,  including  pigs  and  poultry,  with  vege- 
tables, potatoes,  and  faggots  for  his  oven. 

3.  With  vegetables,  potatoes,  fuel,  and  bariey  for  his  malt. 

4.  With  vegetables,  potatoes,  fuel,  barley  for  his  malt,  and  the  keep  of 
a  cow, 

5.  With  vegetables,  potatoes,  fuel,  barley  for  his  malt,  the  keep  of  a  cow, 
and  bread  com, 

6.  With  vegetables,  malt,  a  cow,  aSnd  bread  com. 

7.  With  vegetables,  malt,  a  cow,  bread  com,  and  mangold  wurzel  for  his 
sugar  and  spirits ;  fiiiit  trees  and  vines  for  his  cider,  perry,  and  wine ;  tea 
and  cofiee,  or  substitutes  for  these  articles ;  tobacco,  opium,  and  the  ordi- 
nary family  medicines. 

8.  All  these  objects,  with  flax  or  hemp  for  his  linen,  and  wool  for  stock- 
ings, flannel,  and  upper  clothing. 

.On  the  last  three  objects  we  shall  for  the  present  say  little,  as  they  are 
not  so  applicable  to  this  country  as  to  other  countries  less  advanced  in  the 
division  of  laboiu* ;  and  especially  as  they  would  entail  on  the  cottager 
labour  which  might  interfere  wiUi  his  regular  employment,  instead  of 
recreative  labour  to  be  performed  in  his  mornings  and  evenings.  The  first 
four  objects  may  all  be  attained  by  the  labour  of  any  able-bodied  man  with 
the  occasional  assistance  of  his  wife  and  children,  in  hours  which  would  be 
otherwise  spent  unproductively,  or  perhaps  viciously. 

1.  For  the  first  object  it  seems  to  be  allowed  by  almost  all  the  writers  on 
the  cottage  system  that  one  rood  is  the  average  quantity  that  will  suffice. 
It  has  been  shown  by  some  of  our  prize  competitors  that  less  will  do ;  but 
this  proceeds  on  the  supposition  that  every  process  succeeds  and  produces' 
a  full  crop,  which  is  never  the  case  in  even  the  best-cultivated  gardens. 
There  may  be  cases,  however,  as  in  those  of  yearly  farm-servants^  in  which, 
the  potatoes  are  grown  by  the  farmer,  and  in  that  case  the  quantity  of  land 
may  be  reduced  we  think  one-half,  i.  e.  to  20  rods,  f 

2.  and  3.  For  the  second  and  third  ot^ts,  that  is  the  whole  or  a  part 


*  **  The  idea  that  a  certain  degree  of  comfort  causes  an  increase  of 
population  is  visionary ;  to  prove  the  fallacy  of  it,  we  need  only  look  at  the 
numerous  progeny  of  our  half-starved  labourers ;  and  to  compare  it  wkh 
die  progeny  of  those  who  spend  more  for  a  dinner  and  wine  on  a  market- 
day  than  they  give  to  support  the  family  of  a  labourer  for  a  week ;  some  of 
whom  have  not  even  a  child  to  inherit  their  property."  (A  Peasanfi  Voiotf 
4'c.,  p.  19.) 

f  John  Denson  is  decidedly  of  opinion  that  no  cottage  oucht  to  hava 
less  than  an  acre,  because  less  than  that  quantity,  he  says,  wiU  be  insuffi- 
cient to  employ  the  labourer  and  his  &miiy  during  leisure  hours,  (A  Pmh- 
san^t  Fbccr,  p.  25.) 
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of  the  foel  req[iiipBiI  ifi  ikkfidon  to  vegetables,  the  quantity  will  vary  coq- 
siderabhr,  accoramg  to  the  part  of  the  country  where  the  cottage  may  be 
altoatedu  More  Aid  will  be  wanted  in  the  northern  than  in  the  southern 
pflrta  of  the  iatandy  and  in  districts  where  coal  is  so  cheap  that  fuel  for  a 
year  may  be  purdiased  for  the  rent  of  an  ordinary  acre  or  lanc^  we  should 
fHfooue  dmt  the  cottager  raise  only  fuel  for  his  oven  or  stove. 

TO  raiBe  the  whole  of  the  fuel  for  a  cottage  of  the  lowest  class  will 
fWfDbe  I  acre  of  middling  land.  To  raise  faggots  sufficient  to  heat  the  oven 
Ot  stove,  say  170  times  a  year  *,  will  require  about  three  fourths  of  an 
acre ;  and  hence  we  may  conclude  1  acre  to  be  the  minimum,  and  1^  acre  the 
maximum,  for  tiiis  class  of  cottages.  The  data  on  which  these  quantitiei 
are  founded  will  be  afterwards  given. 

4.  The  fourth  otject,  which  to  vegetables  and  fuel  adds  barley  for  malt, 
requires  a  rood  more  than  the  third  object,  or  from  U  acre,  to  Ij^  acre. 

5.  For  the  fifUi  object,  which  includes  vegetables,  the  whole  of  the  fuel, 
barley  for  malt,  and  the  keep  of  a  cow,  tne  quantity  will  vary  according 
to  the  quality  of  the  soil,  the  climate,  and  the  circumstance  of  its  being  in 
aration  or  in  pasture ;  because,  though  in  the  latter  case  he  will  not  derive 
BO  much  produce  from  a  ^ven  surface,  what  he  does  obtain  will  be  got  with 
less  labour.  In  Rutlandshire  it  has  been  found  by  Lord  Brownlow  and  others 
that  2^  acres  were  sufficient  to  keep  a  cow  a  year ;  and  that  there,  where 
every  cottager  has  a  cow,  from  that  quantity  to  3  acres  was  invariably  allowed. 
Probably,  at  an  average  of  the  country,  3  acres  may  be  requisite;  and  thia^ 
with  one  acre  for  fiid,  a  rood  for  malt,  and  a  rood  for  a  garden,  will  give 
4}  acres  for  the  maximum  quantity  of  land  for  this  class ;  or,  if  only  part  of 
the  fuel  is  to  be  ctowu,  4J  acres. 

6.  The  sixdi  object,  to  vegetables,  fuel,  malt,  and  the  keep  of  a  cow,  adds 
the  requisite  miantity  of  bread  com.  John  Denson  says,  '*  He  could  men* 
tion  sevei'al  labourers  that  have  brought  up  their  families  and  paid  their 
way  entirely  on  the  produce  of  2  or  3  acres  of  land : "  (^A  Pecuanft  Voice^ 
p.  12.)  and  we  do  not  doubt  it ;  because,  in  that  case,  his  whole  labour 
being  bestowed  on  the  land,  it  would  be  cultivated  to  the  utmost,  and  pro» 
bably  a  part  of  the  horticultural  produce  sold  at  good  prices.  The  same 
practical  writer  is  ''  convinced  tnat  a  sober  active  man  would  keep  a  cow, 
a  breeding  sow,  a  good  fat  hog  in  the  sty,  and  grow  plenty  of  com  and 
vegeta})les  for  the  consumption  of  his  family,  and  pay  rent,  rates,  and  taxes, 
from  ^e  produce  of  3  acres  of  land."  {A  Petuanit  Voice ,  p.  27.)  If  we  add, 
in  countnes  where  fuel  costs  more  than  the  rent  of  an  acre  of  land,  an 
additional  acre  for  wood,  and  a  quarter  of  an  acre  for  malt,  this  will  give 
4J  acres;  but  we  should  say,  for  the  average  of  soils  and  situations,  5  acres. 
It  u  obvious  that  this  quantity  of  ground  could  not  be  cultivated  by  a 
labourer  at  his  leisure  hours ;  nevertneless,  if  we  suppose  one  acre  devoted 
to  wood,  another  to  permanent  pasture,  and  that  the  remaining  3  acres  are 
in  part  worked  by  the  hired  labour  of  a  steam  or  horse  plough,  we  shall 
fina  that  the  labourer  would  still  have  a  good  many  weeks'  labour,  in  the 
course  of  the  year,  to  dispose  of  to  others. 

7.  Vegetables,  malt,  a  cow,  bread  com,  su^,  spirits,  cider,  perry,  winea^ 
tobacco,  substitutes  for  tea  and  coffee,  opium,  and  the  ormnary  family 

*  Supposing  one  feggot  to  be  used  every  time  the  oven  is  lighted,  then 
twice  a  week  in  May  and  September  gives      -  -  -  -     16 

Once  a  week  for  baking,  during  June,  July,  and  August        -  -     12 

Three  times  a  wedL,  during  October  and  April  -  -    24 

Four  times  a  week,  during  November  and  March        -        -  -    32 

Seven  times  a  week,  during  December,  January,  and  February      -    84 
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medicines,  might  easily  be  obtained  by  an  additional  half  acre.  From  a 
portion  of  mangold  wurzcl  as  much  sugar  as  would  supply  the  family  could 
easily  be  extracted,  and  the  rest  of  the  roots  and  the  refuse  of  the  sugar 
manufacture  given  to  the  cow.  A  part  of  the  sugar  in  its  first,  or  molasses, 
state  might  be  fermented  and  distilled,  so  as  to  produce  a  good  spirit; 
and  another  part  fermented  with  yest  and  hops,  or  tne  substitutes  for  nops, 
so  as  to  make  a  very  good  beer.  Where  bees  can  be  kept,  sugar,  b^, 
wine,  and  spirits  can  be  prepared  from  thdr  honey,  and  candles  firom  their 
wax.  The  cider  and  perry  might  be  obtained  from  standard  fruit  trees  in 
the  ring-fence  of  the  premises,  or  from  standards  thinly  scattered  throughout 
the  whole  5}  acres.  The  wine  might  be  made  from  gooseberries,  currants, 
elder  berries,  and  other  fruits,  and  from  the  grapes  of  a  vine  made  to  cover 
the  whole  of  the  house  and  ofHccs.  Coffee  might  be  obtained  from  chiccory 
or  dandelion  roots,  or  from  the  seeds  of  the  ^strdgalus  boe'ticus,  which  is 
extensively  grown  for  that  purpose  in  Hungary  and  Bavaria;  and  tea 
(though  not  so  good  an  imitation  as  the  substitute  for  cof!ee)  from  the  dried 
leaves  and  flowers  of  different  species  of  Verdnica,  from  the  leaves  of  Dr^as 
octopetala  as  in  Sweden,  of  i^ubus  ^rcticus  as  in  Norway,  of  iSkxlfiaga 
crassifolia  as  in  Siberia,  of  Priinus  spinosa  and  a\ium,  and  of  the  leaves  of 
the  common  sweet  briar,  as  in  different  parts  of  Europe.  The  dried  leaves 
of  the  common  black  currant  afford  a  substitute  for  green  tea,  which  very 
few  can  detect,  and  perhaps  these  leaves,  and  those  of  the  common  sloe^ 
or  plum,  in  the  proportion  of  one  fiflh  of  the  former  and  four  fiflhs  of  the 
latter,  form  as  gooci  an  imitation  of  the  tea  generally  used  by  cottagers  as 
can  be  obtained.  Every  cottager  may  distil  a  coarse  brandy  from  goose- 
berry or  other  wines,  and  whisky  from  wort  of  malt,  or  from  beet  root 
molasses ;  and  he  may  give  the  former  the  flavour  of  noyeau  with  the  ker- 
nels of  cherries  or  with  a  few  peach  leaves,  and  the  latter  the  flavour  of  g^ 
with  juniper  berries. 

8.  An  additional  acre  would  keep  three  or  four  sheep  for  wool,  and 
admit  of  a  rood  of  flax  or  hemp  every  year,  which  wpuld  keep  any  ordinary 
family  in  linen  of  every  description,  and  for  the  most  part  in  woollen ;  but 
in  scarcely  any  part  of  the  world  could  it  be  desirable  to  attempt  the  home 
growth  and  manufacture  of  these  articles,  now  that  the  influence  of  mar 
chinery  and  steam  is  felt  from  pole  to  pole. 

We  shall  now  give  our  reasons  for  proposing  to  introduce  a  new  feature 
into  the  cottage  system  of  Britain,  that  of  every  cottager  (not  living  in  a 
coal  or  peat  &trict)  raising  a  part,  or  the  whole,  of  his  owa  fuel.  Every 
person  who  lives  in  the  coimtry,  or  even  looks  at  a  newspaper,  is  aware 
that  the  sufferings  of  the  poorfrom  cold,  during  the  winter  season,  are  fiilly 
as  great  as  firom  want  of  food ;  and  that  pilfering  from  woods,  hedges,  or 
fences,  is  one  of  the  commonest  of  crimes,  m  former  times  the  cot- 
tager's fiiel  was  obtained  from  the  bushes  which  grew  upon  the  commons 
and  waste  lands ;  but,  since  these  have  been  enclosed,  the  poor  man  has  no 
resource  but  those  of  purchasing,  stealing,  or  begging.  In  the  coal  dis- 
tricts, or  in  those  where  tiuf  is  used  as  fuel,  or  w-here  wood  is  very  abun- 
dant, a  common  day-labourer  may  perhaps  be  able  to  procure  his  fuel  by 
f>urchase :  but  these  districts  arc  few ;  and  in  by  far  the  greater  number  th6 
abourer  of  necessity  procures  his  fuel  by  pulling  the  hedges,  cutting  here 
and  there  a  branch  of  such  trees  as  come  in  his  way,  broking  gates  and 
other  wooden  fences,  and  pilfering  from  the  coal  heaps  or  faggot  stacks  of 
his  richer  neighbours. 

Where  there  are  children,  the  task  of  catering  for  firewood  is  generally 
committed  to  them.  The  mother  sends  them  out,  as  soon  as  they  can  walk, 
to  bring  in  sticks ;  and  they  may  be  seen  gathering  them  in  the  nearest  planta- 
tions or  woods,  and  pulling  them  from  the  hedges  along  the  roads  and  lanes; 
in  short,  wherever  thev  can  get  them.  This  is  the  commencement  of  the 
modem  education  of  the  peasant.    In  this  way  the  first  lessons  of  thieying 
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are  taught  to  both  sexes ;  the  endeavours  at  concealment  lead  to  lying,  and 
to  the  dread  and  hatred  of  all  those  who  have  any  thing  that  can.  be  stolen ; 
thus  crime  is  rooted  in  the  infant  mind,  and  long  before  the  age  of  man- 
hood it  ripena  into  habit.  But  all  the  fuel  that  a  labourer  can  procure  in 
this  way  is  still  insufficient  for  his  purposes,  and  he  is  only  kept  from 
absolute  starvation  by  a  parochial  supply,  or  charitable  contributions.  If, 
.  therefore,  the  labourer  could  be  rendered  as  independent  in  his  fuel,  as  he 
frequently  is,  and  in  all  cases  might  very  easily  be,  in  his  potatoes  and 
vegetables,  his  comforts  would  be  greatly  increased,  his  moral  character 
raised,  and  the  parish  and  his  neighbours  who  have  property  would  in  every 
way  be  gainers.  That  this  foel  may  be  provided,  and  that  very  easily,  we 
canprove  beyond  contradiction. 

We  shall  first  endeavour  to  show  the  proper  use  and  economy  of  fuel, 
and  in  what  manner  common  faggot  wood,  or  the  spray  and  shoots  of  lig- 
neous plants  of  three  or  four  years'  growth,  may  be  rendered  as  effective  as 
billet  wood  or  mineral  coal,  both  in  warming  the  air  of  a  house,  and  in  the 
operation  of  cooking.    By  the  use  of  mineral  coal,  both  these  objects  may 
be  effected  by  means  of  our  common  open  fire-places ;  but  it  would  not  be 
easy  to  maintain  this  temperature  by  burning  spray  or  fag^t  wood  in  the 
same  manner;  it  might  no  doubt  be  done,  but  the  qjuantity  of  fuel  con- 
sumed would  be  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  benefit  obtained.    The  failure  of 
spray  or  fiwgots  in  heating  the  air  of  an  apartment,  does  not  arise  from  defi- 
ciency of  the  heat  produced,  but  from  the  rapidity  of  combustion,  by  which 
great  part  of  the  heat  is  carried  directly  up  the  chimney,  and  such  a  current  of 
air  produced  there,  that,  after  the  flames  of  the  spray  have  subsided,  the  drafl 
is  continued  in  consequence  of  the  heated  sides  of  the  chimney,  and  thus  the 
warm  air  of  the  apartment  is  rapidly  exhausted  to  supply  the  current.  The 
place  of  the  warm  air  in  the  apartment  is  as  readily  occupied  by  cold  air,  and 
the  room,  which  ten  minutes  before  was  very  hot,  is  now  very  cold.  A  second 
fire  of  spray  is  immediateiy  required,  to  be  attended  in  its  turn  by  the  same 
results.     The  same  effects,  but  in  a  less  degree,  are  fft'oduced  by  fires  of 
biUet-wood,  roots,  or  in  fact  any  description  of  wood.    There  is  one  reason 
for  this  which  deserves  to  be  mentioned,  because  it  is  not  very  obvious  to 
tboae  who  are  accustomed  to  coal  fires.    Wood  fires,  and  especially  the 
notMnesiiious  kinds,  produce  very  little  soot,  and  scarcely  ever  a  soot  which 
adheres  to  the  chimney.    The  sides  of  the  chimney  being  therefore  free 
fiiom  what  every  body  knows  to  be  a  powerful  non-conductor,  a  coat  of 
soot,  thej  become  rapidly  and  powerfully  heated,  which  consequently  acce- 
'  lerates  the  current  of  air,  and  continues  this  current  at  a  rapid  rate  much 
loitter  after  the  fire  has  gone  out  than  in  the  case  of  a  chimney  where  the 
fine!  is  totX,    It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  wood  is  not  a  proper  fuel  for  the 
description  of  fire-places  in  use  in  this  country.    Burnt  m  the  centre  of  an 
immense  hall,  and  its  smoke  allowed  to  fill  the  upper  part  of  this  apartment, 
as  in  former  times,  or  in  logs  or  thick  chumps  on  the  ground,  as  in  the 
fode  open  fireplaces  of  America,  it  is  more  effective;  but  in  small  raised 
fire-places,  with  narrow  chimneys,  it  is  very  inadequate. 

On  the  Continent,  where  the  fuel  is  almost  every  where  wood,  and  where, 
frxym  the  greater  severity  of  the  winter,  greater  attention  is  required  to 
heating  apartments,  the  air  is  warmed  and  cookery  effected  by  distinct 
processes.  The  air  of  the  room  is  warmed  by  burning  small  wood,  spray, 
argots,  or  wood  of  any  sort  in  a  stove,  and  cooking  is  performed  on  raised 
hearths  by  charred  wood,  or  on  low  hearths  by  chump  wood.  Something 
of  the  same  kind  is  what  we  propose  to  introduce  into  the  cottage  system 
of  this  country.  Heating  we  would  effect  by  flues  in  the  floor  of  the  kit- 
chen or  living-room,  when  that  floor  was  on  the  ground,  and  could  be  com- 
posed of  vertical  strata  of  gravel  or  small  stones  alternating  with  smoke 
flues,  the  whole  being  covered  with  tiles  or  broad  pavement.  But  when 
the  kitchen  or  room  to  be  heated  was  so  situated  that  the  flues  could  not 
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be  made  in  the  floor,  we  would  effect  heating  by  a  very  simple  stove  com- 
posed of  common  bricks  and  paving  tiles,  and  occupying  the  whole,  or  a 
part  of  one  ade  of  the  room.  This  side  should  always  be  one  of  the  inner 
sides  in  cottages  already  built,  and  in  cottages  to  be  built,  the  stove  may  in 
almost  every  case  be  nmde  to  serve  as  a  partition  wall.  Cooking  we  would 
effect  in  open  fire-places  as  at  present,  and  either  with  large  wood,  that  is, 
pieces  of  2  in.  and  3  in.  diameter,  or  with  the  half-charred  fiiiggot  wood  that 
IS  produced  in  stove  fires  when  the  furnace  and  ash-pit  door  are  dosed 
before  combustion  is  completed.  Whoever  has  seen  the  heating  and  the 
cooking  of  the  Continent  will  allow  that  the  methods  we  have  proposed 
would  completely  answer  the  ends  in  view,  and,  to  all  who  could  not  pur- 
chase coal,  be  a  great  improvement  in  the  economy  of  fuel. 

Having  shown  how  we  propose  to  apply  faggot  wood  to  the  purposes  of 
■heating  and  cooking,  we  shall  next  enaeavour  to  show  that  1  acre  of  land 
of  middling  quality  will  produce  a  sufficiency  of  this  wood  for  an  ordinary 
cottager. 

In  order  to  ascertain  what  quantity  of  ground  will  grow  a  fimot,  we 
shall  consider  a  faggot  to  consist  of  eighty  black  Italian  or  Lombaray  pop- 
lars, or  Huntingdon  willows,  of  three  years*  growth.  These  we  shall  sup- 
pose to  be  grown  in  rows,  2  ft.  apart,  and  uie  plants  6  in.  distant  in  the 
row.  At  this  rate  every  plant  wul  occupy  a  square  foot,  and  as  there  are 
43,560  ft.  in  an  acre,  that  space  will  consequently  produce  544  faggots  every 
third  year,  or  every  year  181  faggots  of  three  years*  growth,  which  are  ^ir- 
teen  more  than  will  be  wanted  for  the  purposes  of  baking  and  warmmg  through- 
out the  year.  Now  these  1 3  fu^ots  being  composed  of  1040  shoots,  say  only 
1000,  suppose  them  to  be  distnbuted  at  equal  distances  throughout  the  acre, 
and  allowed  to  attain  five  years'  growth  instead  of  three,  this  will  give  200 
trees  a  year,  three  fourths  of  the  length  of  which  will  cut  up  into  bundles  of 
bUlet  wood  firom  2  in.  to  5  in.  in  diameter  for  cooking  on  the  open  fire ;  and 
the  side  spray,  and  the  remaining  third  part  of  the  stem,  may  be  made  into 
fiiggots,  to  make  good  the  requisite  number  for  the  oven,  or  to  compensate 
the  injury  which  these  1000  larger  trees  may  do  to  the  33,560  among  which 
they  are  placed :  this  calculation  we  think  is  sufficient  to  show  that  an  acre 
of  wood  applied  to  cottases  on  our  construction,  and  probably  even  to  those 
on  the  ordmary  plan,  wiU  supply  fuel  for  every  year.  We  are  confirmed  in 
this  calculation  by  several  experienced  gardeners  whom  we  have  consulted 
on  the  subject.  When  a  plantation  was  once  established  perhaps  the 
simplest  mode  of  management  would  be,  to  fill  a  fifth  part  every  year, 
separating  the  larger  wood  for  the  open  fires,  and  faggoting  up  the  snudlcr 
for  the  oven. 

When  a  part  of  the  fuel  can  be  purchased,  say  coal,  or  turf  for  die  open 
fires,  half  an  acre  might  probably  be  found  sufficient  for  the  oven,  more 
especially  if  the  ji^den  were  surrounded  by  a  hedge  in  which  were  a  few 
poplars,  and  the  mterior  contained  a  few  standard  fniit  trees.  The  prunings 
mm  all  of  these,  and  the  occasional  cutting  down  of  a  poplar,  would  become 
effective  to  a  certain  extent  both  in  the  oven  or  stove  for  heating,  and  in 
the  open  fire-plaQe.  * 

Whatever  cpantity  of  ground  is  allotted  should  be  trenched  3  ft  deep 
at  least ;  but,  if  the  soil  is  dry,  it  may  be  trenched  5  ft.,  not  casting  the  top 
in  the  bottom,  but  mixing  them  together.  (Encyc,  of  Gard.,  §  1870.)  A 
plantation  so  formed  would  give  a  produce  very  superior  to  that  of  com- 


*  John  Denson  says,  ''  that  the  haulm  of  half  an  acre  of  potatoes  will 
serve  for  heating  a  cottager's  ovoi ; "  but  we  would  rather  htter  the  jm 
with  the  haulm,  and  no  doubt  he  would  agree  with  us  in  opinion  had  he  fudi 
otherwise  provided. 
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BKm  nadre  oopse,  where  the  loil  haa  never  been  touched ;  h  would  continue 
improTing  for  many  years^  and,  when  it  began  to  be  less  productive,  might 
be  trenched  over  at  the  rate  of  one  division  a  year,  and  replanted  with  trees 
of  a  dififerent  natimd  order.  The  locust,  the  ash  *,  or  the  bird  cherry  might 
succeed  the  poplar  or  willow  families,  or  the  site  of  the  copse  might  be 
dumged,  and  the  ground  cropped  for  another  series  of  years  with  culinary 
vegetables  and  potatoes.  The  rooting  up  and  replanting  would  of  course 
not  take  place  with  the  whole  quantity  at  once,  but  only  with  a  fifth  part 
at  a  time,  which  would  equalise  the  labour,  and  enable  the  cottager  to  effect 
it  with  ease  at  his  leisure  hours.  The  cutting  over  should  be  done  in  the 
autumn,  or  beginning  of  winter,  and  the  carrying  home  and  faggoting,  or 
otherwise  prq>aring  for  the  fire-place  and  oven,  may  take  place  in  dry  wea- 
ther during  winter  as  opportunity  offers.  In  thin  barren  soils,  a  larger 
qnantity  of  ground  than  an  acre  may  be  required,  and  it  may  be  advisable 
to  plant  the  Scotch  pine  or  larch,  or  birch,  or  possibly  even  furze  or  elder ; 
but  we  do  not  believe  there  is  either  a  soil  or  a  situation  in  Britain  where 
2  acres,  properly  planted  and  managed,  would  not  produce  all  the  fiiel  which 
a  cottage  would  require,  if  it  were  economised  in  the  manner  we  have 
facrflied. 

An  acre  of  land  of  average  quality  being  thus  estimated  as  sufficient  to 
prodoce  the  whole  of  the  fiiel  required  by  a  common  cottager,  we  think  that 
in  all  those  parts  of  the  country  where  the  fiiel  a  cottager  requires  would 
cost  a  sum  equal  to  the  rent  of  such  acre,  it  would  be  his  interest  to  pay 
that  sum  for  the  use  of  an  acre.  As  he  could  receive  nothing  from  this 
acre  for  four  or  five  years,  and  must  bestow  a  great  deal  of  labour  in 
trenching  it,  and  procuring  and  planting  the  sets  or  trees,  he  ought  to  have 
it  for  at  least  ten  years  without  rent.  But,  in  consideration  of  this,  he 
ought  to  be  held  bound  to  trench  and  plant  it  in  a  proper  manner,  to  cut  it 
down  in  regular  portions,  and  to  leave  it  in  a  proper  state,  and  fit  for  the 
immediate  use  of  his  successor. 

Malt,  —  To  grow  his  own  malt  would  perhaps  be  of  no  great  advantage 
to  a  cottager  in  this  country,  and  at  the  present  time ;  but,  where  an  oppor- 
tunity offers,  it  may  be  well  for  him  to  know  how  easily  it  can  be  done. 
The  average  produce  of  a  rood  of  barley  may  be  taken  at  20  bushels, 
which  properly  malted  will  produce  25  bushels  of  malt,  and  this  brewed 
will  produce,  according  to  Cobbett,  450  gallons  of  good  beer.  But,  as  Cob- 
bett  only  allows  a  labourer's  family  274  gallons  a  year ;  viz.  2  quarts  every 
day  from  the  1st  of  October  to  the  1st  of  March  inclusive,  3  quarts  a  day 
dining  the  months  of  April  and  May,  4  quarts  a  day  during  the  months  of 
June  and  September,  and  5  quarts  a  day  during  the  months  of  July  and 
August;  and  as  this  quantity  of  274 gallons  can  be  produced  by  15  bushels 
of  malt,  or  12  bushels  of  raw  barley ;  a  rood  of  a  fair  crop  will  give  the  beer 
recjuisite,  and  8  bushels  of  barley  more  for  the  pigs  and  poultry,  for  distilling 
a  little  whisky,  or  for  husking  as  pot-barlcy. 

*  According  to  Marcus  Bull  the  ash  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  of 
woods  as  fuel ;  the  birch  is  also  very  valuable ;  the  wild  cherry  (Cerasus 
▼tfginiana)  is  to  the  ash  as  55  is  to  77 ;  the  Lombardy  poplar  as  40  to  77. 
(^Experimentt  to  determine  the  comparative  Value  of  Fuel,  q^c,  Philadelphia, 
8vo,  1827.)  The  comparative  quantity  of  these  and  other  woods  produced 
on  an  acre  in  a  given  time,  say  from  three  to  seven  years,  would  be  valu* 
able  data  with  a  view  to  cottage  economy.  Any  nurseryman,  by  devoting 
a  few  square  yards  to  each  sort  of  tree,  could  make  the  experiment  with 
▼cry  litUe  trouble,  and  with  no  loss ;  because  the  trees  might  be  taken  up 
1st  the  root,  weighed,  and  sold,  or,  if  not  sold,  replanted.  We  commend 
t&e  experiment  to  Mr.  Donakl  of  the  Goldworth  nursery,  who  has  proved 
iumself  a  real  firiend  to  the  cottager. 
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PoUbarley. — The  husking  can  only  be  well  done  at  a  barley-mill;  but,  by 
steeping  the  barley  for  six  hours,  and  then  kiln-dr}ing  it,  or  (buying  it  on  the 
ilued  floor,  or  on  the  stove,  or  in  the  oven,  the  husks  will  come  off  in  a 
common  corn-mill,  or  by  rubbing  in  a  mortar  with  a  pestle.  The  garden  and 
also  the  field  pea  are  steeped  and  husked  in  this  manner  for  split  peas  and 
pea-meal ;  but  the  pea  is  not,  in  general,  a  profitable  crop  for  the  cottager. 

Ma/ihig  is  nothmg  more  than  an  artificial  mode  of^  making  the  barley 
vegetate,  by  steeping  it  in  water,  and  fermenting  it  afterwards  in  a  heap,  to 
produce  heat  enough  for  germination ;  and  then  arresting  its  progress  towards 
forming  a  plant,  by  kiln-drying.  The  cottager  may  put  the  quantity  of  barley 
which  he  intends  to  brew  in  a  bag,  and  immerse  it  in  a  tub  of  water  for  an 
hour ;  then  take  it  out,  lay  it  in  a  heap  on  the  floor  of  a  warm  place,  and 
cover  it  over  with  straw,  or  with  two  or  three  bags,  to  produce  a  moist  heat, 
and  bring  on  v^etation :  when  the  radicle  is  three  fourths  of  an  inch  long, 
he  may  spread  it  out  and  dry  it,  either  on  the  hottest  part  of  his  flued  floor, 
or  on  his  heating  flue,  or  in  liis  oven.  But,  according  to  some,  very  ^ood 
ale  may  be  produced  by  grinding  or  bruising  unmalted  barley,  and  mixmg  it 
with  a  small  quantity  of  ground  malt,  leaving  it  in  mash  at  a  heat  of  about 
150°  for  two  or  three  hours.  The  malt  is  introduced  to  hasten  the  ferment- 
ation of  the  bruised  grain,  which  is  said  to  be  as  complete  as  if  it  had  lain  a 
fortnight  on  the  malting-floor.  Cobbett  disapproves  of  this  mode  of  making 
beer  which,  he  says,  produces  strength ;  but  a  flat  heavy  beer,  that  lies  heavy 
on  the  stomach,  has  a  bad  taste,  and  is  unwholesome,  and  therefore  we  do 
not  recommend  it,  unless  in  cases  of  necessity.  Perhaps  sweet  beer,  such  as 
is  easU^  made  from  honey,  treacle,  or  beet-root  molasses,  mi^ht  be  preferable. 
As  unnpe  potatoes,  and  the  point  or  least  matured  end  of  npe  potatoes,  are 
found  to  vegetate  soonest,  so  unripe  seeds  of  every  sort  are  also  found  to 
vegetate  soonest ;  therefore,  that  part  of  a  cottager's  plot  of  barley  which  he 
intends  for  malt,  should  be  cut  a  few  days  sooner  than  the  remaining  part 
which  he  intends  for  pot-barley,  meal,  or'feeding  his  pig. 

It  is  a  very  common  practice  in  several  parts  of  England,  when  wheat, 
barley,  or  other  grain  is  sprouted  in  the  ear  in  consequence  of  a  wet  harvest, 
to  carry  home  these  ears,  dry  them,  and  use  them  as  malt.  The  seeds  of 
ry^rass,  if  sprouted,  we  have  no  doubt,  would  make  very  good  malt. 

There  is  a  mode  of  making  beer  from  sugar  described  in  the  Calnnet 
Cydoptedia,  vol.  iii.  Domestic  Economy,  p.  207.,  which  is  almost  as  easy 
as  making  tea.  The  flavour,  the  writer  says,  is  superior  to  that  from  malt ; 
and  its  lightness  on  the  stomach  places  it  above  all  competition. 

Hops, — Nothing  can  be  easier  than  for  every  cottager  to  grow  his  own  hops. 
He  may  either  plant  a  single  hill,  as  the  term  is,  of  four  plants  on  a  sur&ce  of 
a  square  yard,  to  run  up  four  poles  12  or  15  f^.  high ;  or  he  may  plant  five  or 
six  roots  round  an  arbour ;  or,  if  his  cottage  has  a  rustic  veranda,  a  plant 
mav  run  up  each  column.  As  a  substitute  wt  hops,  the  marsh  trefoil  (ilfe- 
nyanthes  trifoliata)  is  employed  on  the  Continent ;  and,  it  is  said,  was  for- 
merly used  in  this  country.  One  ounce  of  the  dried  leaves  is  said  to  be 
equivalent  to  half  a  pound  of  hops.  The  plant  is  of  easy  culture  in  moist 
soil.  All  the  plants  of  the  same  natiual  order,  GrenUdneee,  and  especially 
the  difiercnt  species  of  Gentmna,  might  be  used  in  the  same  manner,  more 
particularly  G,  lutea,  rubra,  and  purpurea.  In  Switzerland,  a  spirit  is  dis- 
tilled from  the  roots  of  G,  lutea.  The  dried  roots  of  Geum  urb^um, 
common  in  hedges,  are  sliced,  enclosed  in  a  thin  linen  ba£,  and  suspended 
in  the  beer  cask,  by  the  brewers  of  Germany,  to  prevent,  it  is  said,  tnebeer 
firom  turning  sour,  and  to  give  it  the  odour  of  cloves.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that-  several  other  plants  belonging  to  the  Rosaceous  tribe  Drykdee 
would  have  a  similar  effect :  such,  for  example,  as  Agrimonia,  a  most  fira- 
grant  bitter,  and  Dr^as,  C6marum,  Potentma,  and  Tormentllla,  powerful 
astringents.     A  similar  use  is  made  of  the  roots  of  il'corus  O&lamus  aad 
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ginger,  the  seeds  of  coriander  and  caraway,  and  the  skins  of  oranges  and 
capsicums. 

Sugar,  —  The  idea  of  every  cottager  growing  his  own  sugar  is,  perhaps, 
of  still  less  value  than  the  preceding  one  respecting  malt ;  for,  assuredly, 
when  the  West  India  colonies  become  independent,  and  trade  becomes 
free,  events  which  must  happen  ere  long,  cane-sugar  will  be  much  cheaper 
throughout  Europe  than  that  of  the  beet-root  or  any  other  plant  of  the  tem- 
perate zones ;  unless,  indeed,  chemistry  should  discover  an  easier  mode  of 
transforming  starch  into  that  principle.  However,  in  the  interior  of  Ger- 
many and  America,  it  may  be  desirable  sometimes  to  have  home-made 
sugar ;  and,  therefore,  we  shall  here  state  that  the  produce,  in  France,  of  a 
ton  of  mangold  wurzel  is  a  cwt.  of  sugar  ;  and,  as  half  a  rood  will  grow  at 
least  3  tons,  here  are  resources  for  3  cwt. ;  or  say  only  half  that  quantity, 
which  is  as  much  as  any  cottager  will  use  in  a  year.  The  pulp  of  the  root, 
after  the  juice  is  pressed  out,  it  b  found  in  France,  will  fatten  at  the  rate  of 
a  bullock  an  acre :  and  hence  the  pulp  of  half  a  rood  will  be  found  of  no 
small  value  for  the  cottager's  cow  and  his  hog-tubs.  The  following  process 
for  manufocturing  beet«root  siigar,  most  suitable  for  the  cottager,  has  been 
kindly  furnished  to  us  by  our  intelligent  and  much  esteemed  friend  Mr.  S. 
Taylor,  the  editor  of  the  professionad  department  of  the  Country  Timet :  — 

Sugar frcmi  Mansold  Wurzei,  —  "  Dear  Sir,  I  believe  you  are  aware  that 
die  maoulacture  ot  sugar  from  the  beet  root  or  mangold  wurzel  is  more 
likely  to  succeed  on  a  large  than  on  a  small  scale.  Still,  I  see  no  reason 
why,  because  we  cannot  do  all  we  wUh^  that  therefore  we  should  not  do  all 
we  ooii.  If  we  cannot,  on  a  small  scale,  get  5  per  cent,  let  us  put  up  with  3. 
*  Haifa  loaf,'  whether  of  sugar  or  of  bread,  'is  better  than  none.' 

**  The  quantity  of  land  required  to  produce  1  cwt.  of  brown  sugar,  will,  of 
course,  in  some  degree  depend  on  the  quality  of  that  land,  and  its  state  of  fer- 
tility, natural  and  artificial.  On  this  I  nave  a  word  to  say.  The  occupier  of 
a  poor  hungry  soil  may  fancy  that  he  has  but  to  apnly  an  additional  portion 
of  good  rich  manure  to  obtain  as  great  a  weight  ot  root  as  his  more  fortu- 
nate neighbour  on  a  kind  deep  loam.  '  Let  him  not  lay  that  flattering  unc- 
tion to  his  soil; '  for  assuredly  he  will  find  himseli'  in  error  therein.  As  great 
a  weight  of  root  I  think  it  likely  he  might  get ;  that  is  no  hard  matter  to 
effect  by  dint  of  artificial  means  :  but  the  question  is,  what  would  be  the 
probable  amount  of  sugar  from  roots  so  obtained  ?  You  will  not  be  sur- 
prised to  hear  that  the  weight  of  roots  may  be  doubled ;  and  vet  not  only 
diall  the  weight  of  sugar  not  be  doubled,  but  even  that  it  snail  be  dimi^ 
Dished  thereby.  We  grow  enonnous  crops  of  mangold  wurzel  near  London ; 
but  they  are  unfit  for  the  purposes  of  sugar-making,  and  the  reason  is  ob- 
vious :  the  weight  is  made  up  of  aqueous,  not  saccharine,  matter.  I  sa^  this 
to  caution  the  occupiers  of  small  patches  of  ground  against  the  practice  of 
over-manuring.  The  French  crops  do  not  average  15  tons  an  acre  of  root : 
this  ifly  undoubtedly,  a  lower  rate  of  produce  than  even,  for  sugar-making, 
they  might  safely  resort  to :  20  and  25  tons  might,  and  ought  to  be  raised 
on  an  acre.  Now  for  the  quantity  of  sugar  from  a  given  weight  of  root : 
5  per  cent  of  brown  sugar  i&  now  generally  obtained  in  the  French  manu- 
fiictories ;  that  is  to  say,  1  cwt.  of  sugar  fi'om  1  ton  of  root ;  but,  as  I  have 
observed  in  a  former  part  of  my  letter,  it  is  not  likely  that  a  cottager,  with 
luB  imperfect  apparatus,  should  be  able  to  obtain  any  thing  like  this  amount. 
However,  he  must  do  the  best  he  can,  recollecting  that  even  half  this  quan- 
tity will  pay  him. 

"  Suppose,  therefore,  we  call  it  half  the  quantity  which  a  large  manufac- 
tory would  obtain,  or  2^  per  cent,  and  suppose  that  he  grows  25  tons  an 
acre  of  root,  he  must  have  about  15  rods  of  land  in  order  to  produce  I  cwt. 
of  brown  sugar.  This,  be  it  observed.  Is  a  low  estimate,  and,  I  have  reason 
to  believe^  for  inferior  to  what  would  be  obtained  by  common  care  and  a 
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judicious  application  even  of  the  general  run  of  utensils  to  be  found  in 
cotti^es  and  small  farm-houses. 

<*  llie  Varietff  of  Mangold  Wurzel  made  ute  of. —  The  next  thing  to  be 
considered  is,  the  variety  of  man^ld  wurzel  the  best  adapted  for  making 
sucar.  Without  stopping  to  particularise  all  the  different  varieties,  it  is  sui^ 
fident  to  state  that  the  one  known  by  the  name  BHbl  41ba  is  by  many  held 
in  great  esteem  for  this  purpose,  though  much  depends  on  the  season.  A 
friend  of  mine  in  France,  who  has  given  the  subject  much  oonsideFBtion, 
assures  me  that  any  of  the  common  varieties  will  answer ;  and  that,  tbon^ 
usually  called  beet-root,  it  is  not  hence  to  be  inferred  that  the  garden  beet 
alone  is  used  for  this  purpose,  but  the  common  field  mangold  wurzel.  The 
time  of  sowing  is  from  the  middle  of  April  to  the  middle  of  May.  Clean- 
liness, bv  repeated  hoeings,  is  essential.  This,  I  take  for  granted,  evenr 
good  cultivator  is  well  aware  of.  As  soon  as  the  leaves  begm  to  turn  yei- 
k>w,  the  root  may  be  said  to  have  arrived  at  maturitv ;  and  it  is  time  to  take 
up  the  crop,  and  to  begin  the  process  of  sugar-making,  an  operation  which 
continues  from  October  to  February  in  the  larger  manufactories.  Take  the 
roots  up  dry,  and  keep  them  dry ;  the  smaller  the  heap  the  better,  because 
the  least  fermentation  will  effectually  prevent  the  formation  of  sugar.  The 
difierence  in  amount  and  quality  of  sugar  is  always  in  favour  of  that  made 
at  the  beginning  of  the  season.  The  root,  in  keeping,  undergoes  a  chemical 
change,  oflen  amounting  to  a  total  loss  of  its  saccharine  matter ;  although 
its  outward  appearance  mdicates  no  such  change. 

"  Process  of  Sugar'tnaklng,  —  The  roots  should  first  be  washed,  and  then 
rasped,  to  reduce  them  to  a  state  of  pulp.  Of  course,  in  large  manufacto- 
ries, they  are  provided  vrith  rasping  machines ;  and  it  is  somewhat  difficult 
to  find  a  substitute  on  a  small  scale.  I  should  imas:ine,  though,  that  a  stout 
iron  plate,  punched  with  triangular  holes,  the  rough  edges  of  which  are  left 
standing,  somewhat  aflcr  the  manner  of  a  nutmeg-grater,  might  answer  the 
purpose,  only  that  I  would  have  it  somewhat  concave  instead  of  convex. 
Upon  the  rough  side  of  this  plate  I  would  rub  the  roots  bv  hand.  If  there 
should  be  a  cider-mill  and  press  within  a  reasonable  distance,  it  might 
answer  to  take  the  roots  thither,  slice  them,  and  pass  them  through  the 
mill.  When  by  these  or  any  other  means  they  are  reduced  to  pulp,  the  juice 
should  be  pressed  from  the  pulp,  which  is  thus  done :  —  It  is  put  into  can> 
vass  bags,  not  too  fine,  so  as  to  impede  the  running  of  the  juice,  nor  yet  so 
coarse  as  to  let  the  pulp  through  the  meshes.  The  bags  should  be  so  fitted 
as,  when  pressed,  to  occupy  about  an  inch  in  depth.  Most  manufactories 
use  about  %5  of  these  bags  at  one  pressing,  but  this  depends  on  the  power 
of  the  press.  Between  eveir  bag  of  pulp  is  laid  a  sort  of  osier  hurdle,  to 
allow  tne  juice  to  percolate  freely  from  the  press  into  the  juice-cistern  below. 
The  operation  of  pressing  should  immediately  follow  that  of  rasping.  Tfai 
point  should  be  particularly  attended  to. 

"  Defecation, — The  juice  being  expressed  from  the  pulp,  the  next  prooer 
is  the  defecation  of  the  juice,  and  here,  too,  no  time  shoidd  be  lost.     Th 
is  effected  by  boiling :  a  copper  boiler  should  be  used.    Get  up  the  fire  f 
the  thermometer  indicates  170°  or  178°.     Then  add  sifled  lime  (quick)  pr 
viously  mixed  with  water,  at  the  rate  of  5  or  6  lbs.  for  every  100  gallooi 
juice.     Sdr  it  well  up,  and  skim  the  liquor.     Heat  it  till  the  thermouM 
reaches  200°.     Add  sulphuric  acid  in  small  portions,  diluted  with  six  tft 
its  bulk  of  water,  to  neutralise  the  effect  of  the  lime,  stirring  it  bn 
each  time.      The  proper  quantity  is  ascertained  by  carefiilly  exml 
the  juice  every  time  the  acid  is  added,  with  a  drop  of  syrup  of  yMm 
a  spoon,  which  ought  to  turn  of  a  green  colour.     About  30  oz.  of  tlM 
to  every  100  gallons  of  juice  will  be  necessary.     This  done,  the  J 
quench^  and  the  boiler  lefl  to  settle  for  half  an  hour;  at  the  end  of^ 
time,  the  liquor  is  drawn  off:  by  some,  bullock's  blood  is  added  ivIh 
temperature  of  the  juice  reaches  11K)°,  in  the  proportion  of  :^|  pints  lo 
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SO  gallons  of  juice.  Some,  too,  apply  the  sulphuric  acid  to  the  Juice  when 
cold,  instead  of  hot,  viz.  before  tne  boiler-6re  is  lighted ;  and  one  recom- 
mends its  bein^  applied  to  the  pulp  before  it  goes  mto  the  boiler :  but  all 
this  practice  will  decide. 

^  ConcetUratkm,  —  The  next  process  is  concentration  of  the  juice,  which 
means  nothing  more  than  evaporating  from  it  the  water  therein  contained. 
This  is  effected  by  fiat  pans,  over  a  brisk  fire,  but  not  so  as  to  biun  the 
syrup,  which  is  the  great  danger  in  this  operation.  When  reduced  in  pan  1 
mim  4  to  2  in.  or  so  in  depth,  it  is  put  into  a  smaller  pan  (2),  and  reduced  to 
the  same  dqyth,  and  afterwards  into  a  third  pan.  These  three  removals  are 
the  vrotk  of  an  hour  and  a  halfl  If  the  s^Tup  rises,  and  threatens  to  over- 
flow the  pan,  put  in  a  small  lump  of  butter,  which  will  make  it  subside. 

^  Clarificaihn.  —  This  is  the  next  operation,  and  may  be  carried  on  in 
one  of  the  pans  used  for  concentration.  Animal  charcoal  (some  have  even 
used  wood  charcoal^  is  now  applied,  at  the  rate  of  half  a  pound  for  every 
gallon  of  syrup,  which  renders  it  perfectly  black  and  muddy.  In  this  state, 
add  blood  mixed  with  water  (stinted  up  well  with  the  s>Tup),  in  the  propor- 
tion of  about  1)  pt.  of  blood  to  every  20  gals,  of  syrup. 

**  BoD  it  a  short  time,  ailer  which  it  is  filtered,  and  then  boiled  agmn,  care 
being  taken  not  to  bum  the  pan.  Great  care  is  necessary  in  examining  the 
state  of  the  syrup  firom  time  to  time.  The  thermometer  oiQ^ht  to  stand  as 
high  as  234*^;  on  attaining  which,  the  pan  should  be  emptied:  18  gal^.  of 
syrup  will  be  reduced,  by  boiling,  to  1 1  gals.  The  syrup  is  next  cooled  in  a 
suitiU)le  vessel  to  182^  or  190^;  and  then  run  into  moulds,  but  the  cooling 
is  very  fpadual.  The  pan  is  covered,  and  the  heat  kept  in  by  closing  the 
edges  with  flannel.  The  syrup  is  then  f  oured  into  large  earthen  moulds, 
coee-shaped,  and  with  a  hole  at  bottom,  through  which  uie  molasses  drains. 
This  hole  is  temporarily  stopped  till  the  mould  is  full.  A  mould  contains 
H)  or  12  gals.,  and  requires  a  month  to  purge  itself.  As  it  cools,  it  crystal- 
lises. The  syrup,  whilst  filling,  is  at  67°  to  77°;  but,  in  the  course  of 
purging,  it  is  raised  to  120°  and  even  145°,  which  expedites  the  flow  of  the 
molasses.  Our  next  process  is  turning  the  moulds,  i.  e.  setting  the  cones  on 
their  bases,  and  taking  them  out  of  the  moulds.  The  point  of  the  cone  is 
■Mist  and  syrupy :  this  is  cut  off,  and  boiled  over  again  with  the  molasses. 
Thus  far  the  process  of  making  brown  sugar :  refining  is  a  different  business, 
and  one  which  there  is  no  occasion  to  particularise  here.  You  will  observe 
that  copper  utensils  are  preferred  to  those  of  iron,  the  latter  having  a  chemip 
cal  t^Sxt  on  the  sugar. 

^  I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  present  you  with  the  leading  features  of  the 
system  of  sugar-making  adopted  in  France,  though  I  am  aware  that  much 
yet  remains  to  be  told  on  this  interesting  subject.  In  fact,  the  experience 
of  every  year  keeps  adding  to  the  general  stock  of  knowledge  thereon ;  and 
one  main  source  of  improvement  consists  in  the  application  of  steam  to  the. 
evaporating  process.  However,  as  this  would  be  of  no  use  to  cottagers,  I 
have  confined  mvself  entirely  to  the  j)lain  common  method  by  open  fires. 

**  From  what  has  been  said,  you  will  perceive  that  the  process  is  neither 
very  easy  nor  vwy  simple.  On  the  contrary,  it  requires  great  attention  and 
accurate  discrimination.  Still,  I  am  of  opinion  that  a  clever  intelligent  cot- 
lager,  even  without  the  aid  of  chemistry,  may  succeed  in  making  sugar  for 
his  own  use,  albeit  not  of  the  very  first  quality.  —  Samuel  Taylor,  jun,  Lon^ 
dom^  139.  Fleet  Street,  Feb.  25.  1830." 

Oder,  Perry,  Wines,  and  Spirits.  —  No  labourer  who  has  a  clever,  cleanly, 
industrious  wife  need  be  without  these  drinks,  provided  he  has  land  enough 
to  grow  two  or  three  standard  apples,  as  many  standard  pears,  gooseberries, 
euirants,  elder-berries,  and  mountain-ash  hemes.  South  of  York  we  should 
add  vines,  perhaps  BiGller's  Burgundy  and  the  common  Muscadine;  but, 
north  of  the  Trent,  we  should  prefer  covering  the  walls  and  roof  of  the  cot- 
tage with  apple  trees  or  cun*ants.     In  choosing  the  standard  apples  and 
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pears  for  a  cottager's  garden,  trees  should  be  preferred  which  grow  in  nar- 
row, conical,  erect  forms,  in  order  that  they  may  shade  the  crops  below  as 
wtie  as  possible,  and  the  fruits  of  which  are  small  in  size,  in  order  that  they 
may  not  be  easily  blown  down  with  the  wind.  Apples,  suitable  for  this  pur- 
pose, Mr.  Ronalds  of  Brentford  states  to  be,  the  Manks  Codlin,  Red  Quar- 
rendoi,  Franklin's  Golden  Pippin,  Striped  Juneating,  New  Cluster,  Golden 
Pq>pin,  King  of  the  Pippins,  Little  Beauty,  Pomegranate  Pippin,  Royal 
Pearmain,  CkMrkle  Pip])in,  Kerry  Pippin,  New  Lemon  Pippin,  and  Carlisle 
Codlin.  Pears  possessing  similar  qualities  are,  the  Royal  Bergamot,  Yellow 
Beurree,  Red  Catherine,  Hampden's  Bergamot,  Red  Auchan,  Ashton 
Town,  Bishop's  Thumb,  Summer  PortugiJ,  Green  Pear  of  Yair.  The  best 
sorts  of  gooseberries  for  the  cottager  are,  in  like  manner,  those  which  have 
upright  shoots,  and  in  which  the  bushes  assume  narrow  conical  forms ;  such 
as  the  Ironmonger,  Warrington,  and  Manchester,  Reds ;  the  Bright  Venus, 
Beaumont's  Smiling  Beauty,  Broadman's  Transparent,  Cheshire  Lass, 
Whites ;  Rumbullion,  Golden  Drop,  Golden  Eagle,  Cayton's  Venerable, 
Goldsmith,  Yellows ;  and  Green  Donington,  Wamman's  Ocean,  Parkinson's 
Laurel,  Perring's  Evergreen,  Biggs's  Independent,  Early  Green  Hairy,  Greens. 

Of  red,  white,  and  black  currants,  there  scarcely  can  be  said  to  be  more 
than  one  sort  of  each.  The  Orleans,  the  Mussel,  the  Winesour,  and  the 
Damson  are  among  the  most  usefiil  plums  for  baking,  and  are  easily  pr^ 
served ;  and  the  leaves  of  the  damson  form  as  good  an  imitation  of  black  tea 
as  those  of  the  common  sloe.  The  Grreen  Giige  and  Orleans  are  two  of  the 
best  cottage  table  plums. 

Hedgetfor  Cottage^Gardens,  —  In  many  parts  of  the  country,  all  the  plums, 
and  even  all  the  apples  and  pears,  which  a  cottager  could  require  for  drink- 
making  and  culinary  purposes,  might  be  grown  in  his  rin^-fence ;  by  allowing 
the  plants  to  attain  theu*  natural  height,  and  by  trimmmg  the  sides  of  the 
fence  to  the  hdght  of  7  or  8  ft.,  allowing  the  shoots  above  that  height  to 
mread  out,  either  inwards  only,  or  on  both  sides,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  adjoining  surface.  We  have  seen  such  hedges  in  Worcestershire  and  in 
diierent  parts  of  the  Netherlands  and  Germany,  30  ft.  high,  3  ft.  wide  at  the 
bottom,  2  h.  wide  at  the  height  of  8  ft.,  the  space  between  fprming  an  impe- 
netrable fence,  and  20  fL  wide  immediately  above.  Where,  from  the  nature 
of  the  soil  or  climate,  neither  the  apple,  pear,  nor  plum,  will  make  hedges  of 
this  description,  the  sloethom  may  be  employed,  the  firuit  of  which  may  be 
used  for  all  the  purposes  of  the  damson ;  and,  bruised  and  fermented,  makes 
excellent  wine ;  or  fermented  with  the  stones  broken  and  the  kernels  bruised, 
and  then  distilled,  it  afibrds  a  brandv  much  used  in  Hungary,  and,  as  we  can 
affirm  from  experience,  of  an  excellent  flavour.  In  go<Ki  soil,  the  sloe  will 
grow  30  h,  highT  The  whitethorn  should  never  be  planted  as  a  fence  to  the 
cottager's  garden  when  the  blackthorn  can  be  got:  the  latter  forms  as 
good  a  fence,  and  has  only  one  objection,  an  obiection  common  to  all  the 
genus  Prillnus,  that  of  being  prolific  in  suckers ;  these,  of  course,  the  cottager 
must  take  care  to  remove.  A  sloe  hedge  once  established,  on  the  sheltered 
and  wannest  sides  of  it  different  varieties  of  plums  may  be  grafted ;  the  more 
hardy  kinds  on  the  east  and  west  aspects,  and  the  better  kinds  on  the  south 
side  of  the  northern  boundary.  A  south  wall,  it  is  estimated,  is  equivalent 
to  the  removal  of  the  trees  which  are  trained  against  it  1^  &rther  to  the  south } 
(Perth  Muceliani/,  vol.  i.  p.  42.)  if  we  take  the  effects  of  ^e  south  side  of  a 
hedge  as  equivalent  to  one  third  of  the  effects  of  a  south  wall,  we  shall  find 
no  situation  in  Britsun  or  Ireland  in  which  tlie  cottager  may  not  .grow  apples, 
pears,  plums,  and  cherries.  The  principle  is  to  form  the  hedge  of  a  double 
row  of  wildings ;  and  when  it  is  grown  5  or  6  years,  to  cut  down  the  innec 
row,  and  graft  it  with  the  cultivated  varieties  of  the  species ;  apples  on  a 
crab  hedge,  on  hawthorns,  or  quinces ;  pears  on  wild  pears,  on  hawthorns, 
mountain  ash,  or  service ;  plums  on  sloes,  and  cherries  on  bird  cherrifla  or 
geans. 
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In  this  way,  a  considerable  part  of  the  advantages  of  a  high  wall  would  be 
obtained  for  the  cottager's  garden ;  but,  in  grafting,  he  must  take  care  that 
the  scion  receives  die  whole  of  the  nourishment  produced  bv  the  stock.  For 
tins  purpose,  a  double  row  of  plants  would  form  much  ue  most  suitable 
hedge.  Where  a  cood  fence  of  wtiitethom  already  exists,  rather  than  remove 
it  and  plant  another  of  fruit  trees,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  cut  down  every 
third  or  fourth  plant  to  the  ground,  and  graft  them  with  pears,  apples, 
quinces,  and  medlars,  all  of  which  will  grow  on  the  common  thorn ;  the 
medlar  more  eroecially. 

Thbacco,  —  Many  cottagers,  both  male  and  female,  smoke  tobacco ;  and 
we  do  not  see  why  they  should  not,  if  it  procures  them  any  enjo}'ment,  and 
does  not  annoy  others.  Tobacco,  in  decoction,  is  also  one  of  the  most  univer- 
sal and  efficacious  poisons  for  insects ;  and  the  cottager  ought  to  know,  that, 
with  a  stock  of  tobacco  which  has  been  fermented  in  the  manner  of  hay,  and 
with  quicklime  for  forming  lime  water,  he  may  destroy  every  insect,  worm,  rep- 
tile, or  fish,  with  which  he  can  bring  one  or  other  of  these  articles  in  contact. 
lime  water,  which  is  made  by  throwing  a  pint  of  Quicklime,  in  powder,  into 
40  or  50  gallons  of  water,  stirring  the  mixture  well,  and  letting  it  stand  half 
an  hour  to  become  clear,  will  destroy  earth-worms,  snails,  frogs,  lizards, 
snakes,  and  most  kinds  of  caterpillars  before  they  are  fully  grown.  It  will  not, 
however,  destroy  the  scaly  insect,  woolly  insect,  or  red  spider,  on  trees ;  or 
the  ffmb  of  the  cockchafler,  or  the  wireworm  (the  grub  of  a  species  of  7^- 
pnli^,  in  the  soil :  but  for  these  a  strong  decoction  of  tobacco  will  be  found 
efiectual.  Every  cottager,  therefore,  ought  to  grow  30  or  40  plants  of  to- 
bacco. He  may  sow  the  seed  in  a  pot,  and  place  it  in  the  inside  of  the  glass 
window  of  his  cowhouse,  where  it  will  get  heat  from  the  cow,  and  light  from 
the  open  air,  in  the  beginning  of  April ;  and  transplant  it  into  his  richest  soil, 
in  a  month  afterwards.  When  tne  stem  begins  to  show  flower,  or  has 
thrown  out  five  or  six  leaves,  he  may  pinch  out  its  centre  bud ;  this  will  in- 
crease the  magnitude  of  the  leaves,  which  may  be  gathered  just  before  they 
begin  to  ahow  symptoma  of  decay.  The  bottom  leaves  will  be  first'  ready,  and 
there  will  be  three  gatherings  in  the  season,  each  of  which  should  be  first 
slightly  dried  in  the  shade,  and  then  put  under  a  nut  to  be  fermented  in  the 
manner  of  new  hay.  After  having  lam  in  this  state  for  some  weeks,  it  nuy  be 
moiatened  with  salt  and  water,  rolled  up  into  balls,  and  kept  in  a  cool  and 
rather  moist  [dace  till  wanted  for  use.  In  the  north  of  Europe,  where  the 
common  or  round-leaved  tobacco  (N.  rustica)  is  grown  by  every  cottaser  for 
smdcing,  they  do  not  take  the  trouble  of  fermentine  it,  but  sunplv  dry  the 
leaves,  and  keep  them  in  bundles  m  a  dry  place,  till  wanted  for  filling  their 

X.  We  see  no  reason  why  a  cottager  snould  not  manufacture  both  his 
ICO  and  his  snuff,  and  we  shall  hereafter  give  him  copious  directions  for 
both. 

Miedhinal  Flamti, —  Every  cottager  may  grow  two  or  three  of  these.  The 
stalka  of  the  medicinal  rhubarb  are  as  good  for  tarts  as  those  of  the  species 
generally  grown  for  that  puq)ose ;  and  the  roots  of  every  species  of  rhubarb 
partake  considerably  of  the  medicinal  properties  of  the  officinal  species. 
Chamomile  may  be  grown  on  a  seat,  or  on  the  slope  of  the  platform  on 
which,  accordiiij^  to  our  plan,  the  cottage  should  stand.  Opium  is  a  most 
important  medicme  as  a  general  alleviator  of  pain,  and  every  cottager  may 
produce  it  either  from  the  common  lettuce  or  the  garden  poppy.  As  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  cinchona,  the  i^^corus  O&lamus  may  be  grown.  But  to  enter 
into  details  of  matters  of  comparatively  secondary  importance  to  the  cot- 
tager would  exceed  our  limits. 

A  Modml  Cottage  for  a  Country  Labourer.  (Jigs,  30.  to  40.)  —  We  pro- 
poae  that,  in  all  cases,  cottages  should  stand  on  platforms  of  earth  raised 
nom  2  to  ^  ft.  above  the  natiual  surfiice ;  that  the  minimum  accommodation 
should  be  a  kitchen,  back-kitchen  or  wash-house,  parlour,  bedroom  for  the 
man  and  wife,  one  for  girls,  and  one  for  boys.    These  accommodations  may 
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•ne  floor,  w  in  j^.  30^  or  on  two  floors  •■  fai  ;^.  SB. 
"Die  otGcea  or  outdoor  append^es  we  propose^  in  either  case,  to  be,  a  cow- 
house, woodJiouse,  tool-house,  [ugsty,  dunzpit,  laggot-«hed,  and  tanks  bt 
liquid  manure.  The  external  (brm  of  the  plan  of  the  house  we  propose  in 
aU  cases  to  be  the  square,  ta  coatainingthegrestest  accominodatJiHi  withtlie 
least  quantity  of  walling,  and  aa  best  calculUed  for  accumulating  and  retain- 
ing heat.  We  would  place  this  square  so  as  that  a  south  and  north  line 
would  torn)  its  diagonal,  or  nearly  so;  by  which  means  the  four  sides  of  the 
walls  and  roof  would  receive  the  sun's  rays  every  day  in  the  year.  We 
would  always,  if  possible,  place  the  out-offices  on  the  north-west  side  of  the 
•auarc,  and  the  entrance  on  the  south-east  side ;  but  the  entrance,  by  mean* 
of  a  pvch,  and  by  placing  the  door  of  the  porch  on  nther  o(  the  sides  or  the 
front,  according  to  circimtsCances,  may  be  made  from  any  side.so  as  to  accord 
with  the  road  or  street,  or  other  houses  to  which  the  cottage  may  be  consi- 
dered as  belonging,  and  exactly  the  same  internal  accommodations  retained  ; 
the  out-officcs  also  may  be  placed  on  any  side  at  pleasure.  The  dairy  should 
always  be  placed  on  the  north-west  or  north-east  side.  The  materials  of  the 
walls  of  this  cottace  we  have  shown  in  the  plan  as  brick,  and  the  walls  tbeiD- 
sdves  OS  built  wiui  a  vacuity  in  the  centre  of  each.  This  we  propose  to 
be  done  in  common  briclcwork,  by  keeping  the  width  of  the  wall  at  1 1  in., 
working  the  outside  fair  (even) ;  and,  on  the  inside,  keeping  the  headers  or 
cross  bricks  H  in.  within  the  Ime  of  the  stretching  or  Icngthway  tnicks,  and 
keeping  these  lengthway  bricks  8  in.  apart  along  the  centre  of  the  wall- 
Walls  built  in  this  way  are  much  handsomer  on  the  fair  side  ;  at  least  equally 
stroi^  with  Boliil  walls ;  always  dry,  and  less  easily  penetrated  b^-  the  cold  m 
winter  or  the  heat  in  summer.  The  inner  surbce  being  uneven,  is  peculiariy 
brourable  for  receiving  and  retaining  the  plaster.  Hollow  cottage  walls  may 
also  be  built  by  placing  the  bricks,  both  headers  and  stretchos,  on  edge,  aa 
practised  by  Mr.  Silverlock  of  Chicheflta',andexcmplifi^  in  several  cottages 
built  by  Mr.  Donald  at  Woking.  They  may  be  also  built  with  bricks  halved 
Imgthwaya,  by  cutting  with  a  wire  betbre  burning,  as  recommended  by  Bfr. 
Deam.  (limit  im  an  improved  Method  i>/ SuUdiitg,  ^.  London,  Svo,  18!L) 
The  roof  may  be  covered  with  tiles,  slates,  tlutcb,  &c.,  at  {deasurej  we 
should  recommend  a  d^ 


quest  by  Mr.  Peake  of  die 
Tunstall  Potteries,  New- 
castle under  Lyne.  It 
consists  of  a  flat  tile,  with 
the  side  edges  turned  i^ 
(^^.29.  a),  and  a  sam- 
cylindrical  tile  for  coTtc 
ing  the  edges  (6).  These 
tiles  are  much  in  uw  in 
Tuscany,  and  form  a  voy 
handsome  roof,  which  wmj 
be  tolerably  flat,  and  yet 
perfectly  water-tight,  ai 
m  the  elevation  of  the 
cottage  J^.40. 
■n  where  stone  is  cheaper  than  brick,  that  material  may  be  used 
for  the  walls,  building  them  at  least  double  the  thickness,  and  adding  that 
thicknesH  to  the  outside,  as  the  dimensions  of  the  apartments  are  already  so 
small  as  not  to  admit  of  any  reduction.  The  walls  nwy  also  be  built  of  coifr 
pressed  lumps  of  earth,  or  in  the  pile  manner,  or  in  the  Cambridgeshire  at 
West  of  Ens'fuid  method  of  huihhns  mud  walls.  The  latter  is  shortly  i>- 
scribed  by  Mr.  Denson,  in  A  I'camnt  i  Voire,  4r.  p.  2f). 
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Figs.  30  to  40.  Plants  sections,  and  elevations  in  perspecHvCy  of  3  cottage 
with  the  requisite  accommodations  for  a  labourer  and  four  children,  on  one 
floor ;  and  for  a  cow,  pigs,  ducks,  hens,  pigeons,  and  bees,  in  the  out-offices. 

Fig,  30.  a.  The  kitchen  or  living-room ;  the  floor  of  tiles,  or  paved ;  in  the 
ceiling,  nearly  over  the  hearth,  a  trap-door  to  the  loft,  whicn,  in  summer, 
may  be  partially  opened  to  promote  ventilation,  there  being  a  false  flue  in  the 
chimney  for  that  purpose,  which  will  hereafter  be  described. 

by  A  small  parlour,  with  a  fire-place  and  boarded  floor ;  as  it  will  receive  a 
good  deal  of  heat  firom  the  kitchen  fire,  it  will  seldom  require  a  fire  made  on 
purpose  for  it.  It  ought  to  have  a  small  ventilator  in  the  ceiling,  near  the 
stack  of  chimneys,  conununicating  with  the  false  or  air  flue,  for  summer  use. 

c.  Family  becfroom ;  the  floor  of  tiles,  or  paved,  of  the  same  material  as 
that  of  the  kitchen. 

dy  Bedroom  for  girls ;  the  floor  boarded. 

e.  Bedroom  for  boys ;  the  floor  boarded.  There  may  be  a  door  in  the  par- 
tition between  these  small  rooms,  which  it  may  be  convenient  in  some  cases 
to  use  instead  of  the  door  between  the  girls'  bedroom  and  the  family  bed- 
room. 

yj  Water-closet  for  the  mother,  girls,  and  females,  supplied  by  water  as  to 
be  hereafter  described. 

The  baun  may  be  of  brown  earthenware  or  of  cast  iron,  so  as  to  cost  very  little ;  the  door 
ought  to  open  inwards,  and  the  small  window  outwards,  so  that  every  movement  of  the  door  may 
act  as  a  ventilator.  The  basins  of  both'closets  communicate  with  an  earthen  pipe,  which  empties 
Itself  into  the  reservoir  of  the  cesspools  for  lit^uid  manure.  The  liquid  ;manure  thus  gained  will 
be  of  so  much  value  to  the  garden,  as  alone,  independently  of  cleanliness  and  decency,  to  Justify 
the  expense  of  two  closets,  and  both  of  these  toa/^r-closets. 

£f.  Tool-house,  and  man  and  boys*  water-closet,  with  an  opening  to  the 
loft  for  ventilation :  supplied  with  water  firom  the  same  source  as  the  other 
water-closet. 

hy  Cowhouse,  with  a  post  and  trough  for  food  in  one  comer,  and  a  loft 
for  hay  and  straw  over ;  this  loft  may  be  got  at  through  a  trap-door,  by  the 
use  of  a  common  ladder.  , 

f.  House  for  fuel,  lumber,  or  for  various  other  purposes,  such  as  roots  or 
other  food  for  the  cow  and  pigs.  In  cases  where  the  cottager  grows  com, 
it  may  be  made  his  barn ;  and  if  it  were  desired  to  have  this  bam  lareer,  it 
could  easily  be  made  so,  by  projecting  the  whole  lean-to  2  or  3  ft.  rarther 
firom  the  main  body  of  the  house. 

ky  Place  for  ducks  or  geese,  with  a  small  poultry-stair  or  ladder  to  hen- 
loft  over  /  and  g.  This  Toft  ought  to  be  lined  with  straw  on  the  top  and 
sides,  in  order  to  keep  the  poultry  warm  in  winter  and  cool  in  summer. 

/,  Cistern  for  receiving  half  of  the  water  which  falls  on  the  roof. 

'  Conatdering  it  to  be  desirable  that  every  cottager  should  be  perfectly  independent  In  respect  of 
water,  and  also  that  rain-water  is  the  purest  of  all  water,  we  propose,  m  every  case,  to  coUect  the 


water  which  foils  on  his  dwelling ;  to  filter  and  preserve  one  part  of  it,  in  a  tank,  for  cookery  par- 
poaes ;  and  to  preserve  the  other  part  un filtered,  in  this  cistern  and  in  a  large  tank  below  it,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  water-closets  /  and  g,  for  the  use  of  the  cow  and  pigs,  washing  and  dean, 
ing,  and  the  garden.  It  is  calculated  by  Waistell  that  the  average  quantitv  of  water  which  fidls 
on  a  square  vard  of  surface  in  Britain,  in  a  year,  is  126  gallons,  which  for  this  building,  oontaii^ng 
upwards  of  100  square  yards  of  roof,  will  ^ve  12,600  gallons  ;  an  ample  qiuntity  for  the  purpons 
mentioned.  A  cottage  constructed  on  this  principle,  therefore,  may  be  set  down  in  any  situatioo, 
without  reference  to  a  natural  supply  of  water.  Tlie  cistern  /  may  be  of  cast-iron ;  or  of  five  slabs 

SMved  into  each  other,  and  made  water-tight  with  Roman  cement ;  or  of  fi^e  platet  of  Welsh 
te,  or  of  S4  large  flat  iwving  tiles  set  in  cement;  or  it  may  be  made  of  wood,  plastered  inride 
with  cement,  or  of  bricks  sent  in  cement,  and  plastered  within  with  the  same  material ;  or  it  may 
be  simply  an  old  cask.  However  constructecL  it  must  have  a  waste-pipe,  which,  when  theciat«n 
Is  full,  will  flow  over  into  the  tank  or  well  below,  shown  infig  33.  This  well  or  tank  Is  to  be  oon> 
sidered  as  the  grand  reservoir  of  the  premises ;  and  if  there  should  be  a  natural  spring  In  it,  iO 
much  the  better.  Should  the  culinary  or  filtering  tank  fail  at  any  time,  water  may  be  drawn  ttom 
this  tank,  and  introduced  into  the  filtering  tank. 

tn,  A  pump,  which  ought  to  be  one  of  Siebe's  rotatory  pumps  {Gmdr^ 
Mag,y  vol.  V.  p.  545.),  and  arranged  so  that,  in  addition  to  the  common  tises  of 
a  pump,  the  water  can  at  pleasure  be  raised  from  the  tank  below  into  the  as- 
tern above.     Siebe's  pump  is  particularly  adapted  for  this  purpose :  it  costs 
no  more  than  a  conuuon  pump,  and  is  much  less  likely  to  go  out  of  order. 

n.  The  open  yard,  whicn  should  have  a  gentle  inclination  firom  all  sides 
towards  the  dungpit  (  p). 
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o.  Pigsty,  with  a  rubbingnpost  in  the  open  area  or  feeding-place. 

TvooldbarreU,  for  pigs' food,  wul  require  to  be  placed  under  cover;  and  where  they  can  be 
kc|>t  from  fk«eiing  in  winter,  and  from  being  extremely  hot  in  summer.  One  of  these  ought  to 
be  Blling  while  the  other  is  cmptying|and  the  contents  should  not  lie  made  use  of  before  ferment, 
atkm  baa  commenced  (see  (>.  111.).  The  fuel-house  (i)  will  be  a  Yery  good  situation  for  these 
tnba  in  aummer,  and  a  comer  of  the  cow-house  (A)  in  winter. 

9,  Shed  for  faggot-wood,  o,  jj,  and  </,  may  be  roofed  with  one  lean-to  or 
psvilion  roof  of  uniform  height  and  width ;  or  if  corn  is  grown  by  the  cot- 
ti^^,  then,  instead  of  a  roof  of  slates,  tiles,  &c.,  may  be  substituted  a  floor  of 
joists  of  the  same  width  as  required  for  the  roof;  and  on  this  floor  may  be 
uud,  first,  a  layer  of  faggots,  and  on  these  built  the  corn  or  hay  as  a  stack  or 
stacks,  and  thatched  in  the  usual  manner.  This  would  save  the  expense  of 
tiles  or  slates,  and  also  the  ground  that  would  otherwise  be  requisite  as  n 
rick-stand. 

r  r.  Two  cesspools  for  liouid  manure,  i.  e.  for  all  the  drainings  of  the  open 
}'ard  after  they  have  passed  through  the  dungpit  (  /;),  for  the  water  of  the  two 
closets,  and  from  the  sink  to  be  described  under ^.  31.  (r),  including  soap- 
suds and  all  waste  or  foul  water  made  on  the  premises. 

Aa  it  Is  found  advantageous  that  this  liquid  manure  should  underao  fermentation,  no  less  than 
pigi*  food,  before  it  Is  used,  two  cesspools  become  necessary,  and  also  an  arrangement  by  which 
the  supplies  firom  the  diflmnt  sources  can  be  turned  into  either  cesspool  at  pleasure.  This  is  to 
be  eflbcCed  by  the  plug-holc  s,  3  ft  deep,  the  sides  of  which  are  built  of  brick  or  stone,  and  the 
bottmn  fbnned  of  one  stone  containing  two  holes,  each  3  in.  diameter ;  the  left-hand  h<rie  communi. 
taHtauf  with  the  left-band  cesspool,  and  the  right-hand  with  the  other.  A  plug,  with  a  handle  4 or 
5  ft.  loog,  is  to  be  used  fbr  stopping  the  communication  with  the  cesspool  which  is  filled  or  under. 
foint  ferxMOtation  ;  and  as  these  pools  are  alternately  filled  and  emptied,  the  plug  can  be  removed 
mmi  the  one  hcic  In  the  regulating  well  to  the  other.  These  pools  are  idaoed  without  the  open 
fudi  in  tbe  simposed  garden,  for  the  greater  convenience  of  emptying  them. 

The  plattorm  on  which  the  house  stands,  or  appears  to  stand,  and  which 
will  be  better  understood  by  referring  to  JSgt.  36.  and  40.,  is  level  on  the 
entrance  front  (//),  and  on  the  other  fronts  or  sides  it  forms  inclined  planes, 
for  the  sake  of  easy  ascent  and  descent  to  the  out-offices  or  to  the  garden  : 

the  inclined  plane  commences  at  u  and  ends  at  v. 

Tlw  platlbrm  u  5  ft.  broad,  and  includes  a  border  of  1  ft.  for  wall  trees  and  flowers  next  the 
hwt,  and  a  marg^  of  1  ft.,  which  should  be  of  turf  on  the  outer  edge,  leaving  a  walk  between 
§tS  ft.,  which  ought  to  be  gravelled.  Tbe  exterior  sides  of  the  platform  (lo)  may  have  different 
iigreci  of  dope,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  the  culture  or  application  of  the  ^fHat- 
tem.  For  a  loainy  toil,  where  the  platform  is  to  be  covered  with  turf,  with  a  ftine  or  a  box  hedge 
ijbout  8  ft.  high  along  ita  upper  angle,  the  dope  may  be  45'' ;  where  a  loamy  soil  is  to  be  cultivated 
as  a  llower4iorder,  the  slope  may  be  nrom  30°  to  SEP ;  a  sandy  soil  should  have  a  still  greater  slope. 
Where  stooes  are  abundant,  tbe  slope  may  be  formed  into  rockwork.  with  a  small  hedge  at  top, 
era  dwarf  wall,  or  a  row  of^ rough  stones.  Along  the  upper  edge  or  the  slope,  in  the  Imc  of  the 
anall  hedge,  we  should  recommend,  in  almost  every  case,  some  standard  fruit  trees  to  be  planted ; 
la  ocder  that  their  roots  might  bring  into  use  the  soil  accumulated  in  the  platform,  and  tneir  tops 
tte  vacant  space,  speaking  with  reference  to  vegetation,  over  the  roof  of  the  house.  In  some 
iltHationa,  it  might  be  worth  while  to  fbrm  a  rough  trellis  over  the  roof,  and  at  about  a  foot  above 
tiw  roof,  and  on  this  trellis  to  train  either  apples,  pears,  plums,  or  vines ;  in  severe  climates,  ivy, 
Ibr  the  sake  of  retaining  heat  in  winter.  On  the  side  walls  of  the  cottage  we  would  have  fhiit 
trees  or  vines,  together  with  ever-flowering  roses,  honeysuckles,  dematii^  white  and  ydlow  (J. 
Iktticans)  Jasmine,  Chimon&nthus  f^grans,  and  Wistkrto  Conseou&no. 

Tlieplatform  may  be  ascended  fttmi  the  garden,  either  by  the  inclined  plane  («  v)  leading  to  the 
oot-oOcea ;  Iqr  a  similar  inclined  plane  directly  in  fhmt ;  or  by  steps  (jf).  The  descent  to  the  cd- 
kr  is  by  6or  7  steps  (a). 

The  platform  may  be  ascended  from  the  garden,  either  by  the  inclined 
plane  (u  v)  leading  to  the  out-offices ;  by  a  similar  inclined  plane  directly  in 
front ;  or  by  steps  (y).    The  descent  to  the  cellar  is  by  6  or  7  steps  (z). 

Fig.  31.  Plan  of  the  Cellar  Floor ,  Heating  FluCy  and  Foundations, 

a.  Steps  of  descent.  If  the  front  of  such  a  porch  were  to  any  other  quar- 
ter than  the  south-east,  the  porch  should  be  larger  with  an  exterior  door ;  if 
k  fronted  the  south-west,  the  entrance  to  the  porch  ought  to  be  on  its 
south  side,  for  the  sake  of  protection  from  the  weather. 

&,  Apartment  serving  as  a  back-kitchen,  wash-house,  brew-house,  bake 
house,  &c.,  as  well  as  for  boiling  or  scalding  food  for  the  cow,  pigs,  and 
poultiy. 

r.  Store  cellar  for  potatoes,  beer,  home-made  wines,  salt  meat,  and  simi- 
lar articles  of  permanent  provision. 

dy  Milk-house  and  pantry ;  in  the  farther  comer  in  the  ceiling  ought  to  be 
a  tmail  grated  opening,  communicating  with  the  vacuity  in  the  wall,  to  pro- 
mote ventilation ;  the  exterior  window  ou^t  to  be  of  wire  or  hair  cloth, 
which  both  excludes  air  and  heat  or  cold. 
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r.  Copper  for  brewing,  washing,  &c.,  unlesa  a  copper  pot  or  iron  bos  is 
fixed  over  the  oven,  when  a  separate  copper  becomes  imnecessary. 

/,  Oven  for  baking,  and  also  for  heating  the  floor  of  the  living-room  and 
bmily  bedroom. 

Ttwcaunnarthli  lliia  an  »  contiiTtd  Ibal  tfa«  corm.  luppDiliui  them  to  be  onc^feN  ttlB. 

excecdlof  JBIn..  Uietr«ideibulltorbriekofiBd«enDtplu1pnd,andtbeint«tv^lwtweentlbeiii« 

walU  mi;  be  [led  MetheT  trf  brlck.on.edn  WD[k  Iil),  and  the  ftHimUeon  of  the  puiuusn  wwB, 
■blch  eepiHtet  Uie  nunil;  bedmnntroinUie  kitchen  Hlllnnitiibuu  to  ttwuire  end.  Ta«|iuUn 

At  Ainoti  He  Inlradeil'ta  be  burnt  in  Ihenen.  l)ietoiit  pnduceil  nlU  be  ler;  titoing  i  but  Ibe 

due.     A  lltUe  reOecbon  will  coliililCf  mnj  nne  of  the  iBimenmiupettMit)  of  IMl  moJj  U  beethy 

ptpeLUDlMi  Indeed  Ibgw  ere  Id  the  Soot,  end,  br  heUeri  air,  the  coldHt  Mntani  o/^  It  alinji 
bund  Immedlitelr  on  Um  fleor,  whnr,  fbr  the  Hike  at  the  t—t  ud  lea.  the  ill  auhl  ta  be  bob 
teat;  brtte  method  of  iiiHler.ir«iDd  intt  the  loweet  imnim  li  necennTllT  the  bstteit,iitM 
noetbeDnlltnldeftrtberHlaDd  Wnnlgrvm  pnwni,wiilfbclht  vhale  badleiof  UUIeML 
dm.    niaheubeU«dlB)iie(loTertEeiihat>Hii&eeoritae<eor,iuuleeau1bii(*irall]rl«lb« 
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in  tHMalbi  hotter  Ibui  Ilw  Boor,    Eiwpi  whm  Oim  U  >  I 
ttjt  pwftctlj  cittte,  mi  »  "  -    -■-—---■-'---—■ 

in  At-SL  TlK  upper  nirftee  of  IhU  box  di  pot  niKhl  fom  ■  pnilDf  the  kllcben  floor,  u  In 
jIt.M.  iud  DORtithina  pmixrly  iKund  iu  lid  on  Uul  tide,  totdnilofiHiulnit  In  and  ulilnii 
dutwAtvf :  or  tbc  ban  Dlf  Jit  be  viiEJxrlT  burifld  ka  nHHUn,  u  In  jftr.32,,indln  Ebit  rut  apuiof 
It  ibauld  DK^cct  from  the  HiU  into  the  bock  kitcfien,  end  thDuld  hirei  lid  to  open,  Tor  (be  pur- 
ypwrf  aUblt  ind  Clonlnf  ovt,  ud  •  cnek  (T)  Air  lh«  pwrpoK  of  drawing  olT  the  wilir.     If  Ihli 

mofdailBiH  tfctmoke  to  mcwd  direnli  In "''--" 

A  Ihnill^  wllfa  M  pot  ot  bOK  of  EbiB  kind  Dt 

nor,  jcBireif  require  U17  other  fire  ttun  wl 
be  ilMji  eonrenlenl  or  dnlrHiie  to  boll  the 
iU  b*  bi^^wlth  very  1 


wHh  very  little  fbel ;  for  lee,  or  uiy  llmllir  puipoee,  ■  tin  ju| 

Blitatbeiet  Id  mnmu  the  water  In  Uiewel],  which  would  keep  tbe  former  pcrfbctlv  pu 

janaQqueDtltTof  AwieDruunifdinBHch  uioren  vlllliavea  powerful  elf^ In  hcatlnr I 

nHnboniCfrsuttaaAfleuUioftheheeleKeplnabriheuUx.  Water  might  eullybedn 

•laaftBt.bjMi^^iamr^.  if^.  °TO^.'Va5e)''wll!h?l!Sf'htndle     Oi^hEFJf  Ihewaler-h 
telle  on  thai  loor  of  the  bulldlni,  ve  hue  before  (Uttd.  li  propoKd  Is  be  conducted  Into  1 

?;"f,,''fo,''"i^: 

n  addition  to  tl     _ 
:  from  the  inside  with  a  Hinncl,  into  which  to  pour  a  supply  for 
trom  the  pump  {Jig.  30.  m),  in  times  of  great  drought,  or  at  any 
dme  whoi  the  iMilinary  reservoir  wea  exhausted. 
M,  Wwte  pipe  trom  this  tank,  communicatiiig  with  the  drain  pipe. 

0,  Dnin  pipe,  communicating  with  the  well  of  the  cesapooU.  (jin^.30,) 
p,  I^tering  tank,  confuting  of  sand  and  charcoal,  placed  on  a  bottom 

naed  4  in.  from  the  boctoni  of  the  receivinz  tank. 

th^  fUer,  Including  the  false  bottom  of  ilale  nkerced  with  haiei,  and  the  top  a  Ihin  plate  of 

■^liil  iliiiii.il  m   ni  Ihl  liiii  1.  11 li  11 Mil  lt.>n<{  then  runt  otr  Into  the  rewr 

nic  nnk,  eo  that  the  operatioo  of  altering  cannot  go  on  unTeu  there  ii  ■  dMh  of  it  leaat  1  B.  G  In. 

q.  Receiving  tank  for  the  filtereil  water,  coiiimunicating  by  a  cock  with 
the  sink  r,  and  the  sink  having  a  atink-trap  (of  which  there  in  a  cheap  and 
excellent  sort  in  earthenware,  by  Peake  of  Tiinstall),  connected  with  a 
wute  pipe  1,  which  joins  the  drain  pipe  0. 

1,  Foundatioiu  of  the  outbuildings,  shown  in^.  30.  hy/g  h  i  k  I  and  nt. 
H,  Tank,    or   well    of    water    for 

general  purposes,  and  for  supplying 
the  filtering  tank  in  times  ot  extra- 
ordinary drought. 

Fig.  32.  lecfioH  on  the  line  G  H  tit 
Fig.aX.  to  show  the  depth  of  the 
flues ;  the  double  cover  and  vacuity 
between  the  covers  at  a ;  the  cast- 
iron  box  of  hot  water,  it ;  the  cock 
for  emptying  it,  l;  the  small  lid  for 
filling  It,  m;  the  oven,  n;  the  cop- 

■ •      per,  o ;   the  natural  surface  gf  the 

ground,  p;  and  the  mirfacc  of  the  platform,  q. 

F%.  33.  Secthn  an  the  line  IK.  ofF^.  30. 
a,  HiOBalaurtiiceofthe ground.  *.  Swlie'e  pimp,  with  an  aaceodlng  pipe  Into 

k.  aurbee  of  the  pUiform.  the  general  diteni.       ^ 

I«()of  tbtftnudatloiuof  IbeeeUar.  I,  tTBetn fcr Ihowaler-clcneti 

iftheonn.    *  /,' Hn^ouK.  wllhloaUlcweuldmul'■Iratc^■ 

nl  nod  EmUr  bedroom,  m.  Family  liedroom, 

'  d     JfJt  wllh  HHitllatnF.  nr  Inh.dAnr.  ftnm  the 
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ii«u'flu£. 

•,  KSchia. 


for  a  &lse  window,  a  place  for  a  dog  under  it,  the  pigeonry  over  the  podlli 
and  the  door  to  the  yard  behind. 
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s  cottage  will  be  ascertained  bv  observing  the  compass ;  the  north  and 

Houth  line  b^ng  in  the  direction  or  from  lelV  to  r^t,  whereas  in  plan  ^.30. 
it  is  from  right  to  left.  The  entrance,  therefore,  is  placed  gainst  the  north- 
east front,  in  order  that,  by  placing  the  door  on  oncslJe  of  the  porch,  it  may 
open  to  the  south-east.  An  interior  amuigement  ia  shown,  which  we  con- 
sider prelcnible  to  that  of  ^.  30.,  because  the  communication  with  the 
cellar,  by  means  of  the  stair  (a)  b  the  lean-to  and  the  direct  entrance  to 
the  yard  (i),  is  more  convenient.  The  size  of  the  cowhouse  (r),  though 
Eomewhut  diminished,  is  still  lanp;  enough  for  a  small  cow ;  the  space  (rf) 
for  (tucks  or  geese,  and  for  a  ladder  to  the  hen-house,  ia  not  quite  so  com- 
modious aa  in  the  other  plan;  but  on  the  whole,  notwithstanding  these 
drawbacks,  we  consider  this  plan  as  more  conveniently  arranged  than  the 
preceding  one. 

Exteriorly  the  platform  is  level  as  far  as  the  stt^s  to  the  porch  (e),  and 
thence  it  forms  an  inclined  plane  to  the  natural  surface. 

/»  l^F  verAiiiln,  which  iiiupported  br  ImnkiDriarchDnprvce  At  Imt,  with  tlifr  tark  on,  will 
Bdd  much  tothr  conirort  and  ecoiKHniCAl  u««  of  ihb  tctiitcnce.  II  viTlmrrvfery  yisrrordrrirtg 
kidnc^btDnt,  fliKl  oth«r  beAni  and  peat  In  theitnw^  tar  huijiiiig  up  Inditn  com  or  tnJwn.  or 

tiupcDdcd  on  linra,  and  drlMl  ihere  in  tM  wciihpn  :  u  »*ll  u  tarfoui  una  of  work  perfPniiM 
wilh  comfon,  ind  chlidrcn  wnl  oul  lo  plaj  during  rain  or  nttm 

Fig.  36.  T/ie  peripeclive  elevalion  shows  the  bee-house,  with  pigeon-house 
over,  and  a  place  for  a  dog  or  for  rabbits,  entering  from  beneath  the  step* 
to  the  porch. 


Figi.  37.  to  40.  A  deiigii  fur  a  collage,  trilh  tlie  tame  emeral  accommoda- 
liotu  at  figs.  30.  and  Sa.;  but  wilhout  a  cellar  floor,  and  with  the  addition 
of  a  bedroom  Hoor. 

Fig.31.  Gmuiid plan. 
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The  pladbnn  Is  the  same  as  in  the  other  jrfans,  the  inclined  plane  bc^jiii- 
nins  Bt  c,  and  continuing  to  the  extremity  of  the  outbuilding*. 

F\e-  38.  shouii  the  beiSvom/toor,  in  which  the  bedrooms  a  and  A,  over  the 
back  kitchen  and  dairy,  are  on  a  lowerlerel  than  the  bedrooms  c  and  rf,oT«r 
the  kitchen  and  parlour.  The  positionB  of  the  different  bedi,  chests  of 
dnwera,  and  dreuing-tables,  in  the  difierent  rooms,  are  indicated,  and  the 
vacui^  IB  the  estoior  wall  ia  ■hown  at  ia  the  ground  plan. 


e.  Two  doseta. 

TUi  de^pl  is  more  particularlj  calcuBued  for  low,  moitt,  shadj,  or  cob- 
ftied  tituationB,  where  it  might  not  be  considered  advinble  to  sleep  on  the 
grownd  floor;  it  is  (J  course  Boaewhat  more  eipeBsive  in  executVMi  thao 
other  of  the  two  preceding  plana,  and  not  quite  so  well  adapted  aa  they 
for  walls  built  in  the  piie  manner. 

F^g.Z9.  Section  on  the  liaei  k  B  m  ^i. 37,  38.,  showily  the  terel  of  A* 
open  yard,  o;  pasxagefrom  the  back  Utchen,  b;  sunk  are*  under  die  Mir 
to  pre  head-room  for  attending  the  oven,  r;  oven,  d\  water4K>i  over  it  m 
a  level  with  the  kitchen  floor,  e;  flues  for  heating  the  kitchen,  /;  plU- 
fonn,^;  natural  sur&ce, A ;  lower  bed-room, i;  laiKerloftover,il;  doM^/f 
situUion  of  openings  to  the  &lse  flue  for  ventuttion,  m.h;   CMOks  tit 
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Fig.  40.  Pertptetiee  eitvation  offiei.  37.  to  30.,  in  which  are  seen  the 
beeJwuM  with  pigeon  |dace  over,  and,  o     ■     ■  "   -• 
boine  oDil  the  doOT  to  the  fwd. 


beeJwuM  with  pigeon  |dace  over,  and,  on  the  left,  the  window  tn  theo 


No  eatimate  ifl  given  of  the  expenie  of  erecting  these  cotlacea,  because 

that  will  vary  exceedin^lj  in  difierent  parts  of  the  country.     For  20  milex 

fouod  London,  the  deaign^i.  30.  to  34.  would  cott,  according  to  the  e«ti' 

mtUVt  HI  eminent  builder,  upwards  of  30(V.;^f.35.  and  36.  i^warda  of 
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350/.;  Jigs,  37.  to  40.  upwards  of  400/.  The  same  extensively  employed 
gentleman  informed  us,  that  in  Sussex  these  desi^s  might  be  erected  for 
less  than  half  the  above  sums.  A  proprietor,  with  the  materials  on  his 
own  estate,  whatever  might  be  the  part  of  the  country  in  which  that  estate 
was  situated,  might  erect  the  first  two  desi^s  at  little  more  than  100/.,  and 
the  third  at  less  than  150/.  Provided  an  mdustrious  labourer  could  get  a 
lease  for  a  long  period  of  years,  or  in  perpetuity,  at  a  moderate  rent,  he 
might  erect  an  excellent  cottage,  with  all  the  above  accomodations,  by 
cooperation  or  exchange,  on  one  or  other  of  the  following  plans :  — 

1.  By  contracting  to  exchange  a  part  of  the  labour  of  his  hours  of  recre- 
ation with  the  tradesmen  requisite  to  assist  him  with  labour.  By  entering 
into  a  similar  contract  with  those  proprietors  or  dealers,  or  with  the  parish 
to  which  he  belongs,  for  timber  and  other  materials,  to  be  placed  against  a 
certain  portion  of  his  hours  of  labour ;  all  the  walls  being  formed  of  earth 
in  the  pitee  manner,  or  otherwise,  by  himself  and  another  labourer,  and  by 
degrees,  even  if  the  time  occupied  should  be  two  years.  Labourers  who 
BO  occupy  themselves  ought  to  have  a  magistrate's  permission  to  do  so  on 
Sundays  for  a  certain  period. 

^.  Six  persons,  viz.,  a  bricklayer  or  mason,  a  carpenter,  a  plasterer, 'and 
a  slater  or  thatcher,  and  two  labourers,  might  join  together  and  construct 
such  a  cottage  at  their  leisure  hours  and  on  Sundays ;  they  might  then 
cither  let  it  for  rent,  or  sell  it  and  divide  the  profits :  or  they  may  build  six 
houses,  and  each  occupy  on^ ;  priority  of  occupation  being  determined  by  lot. 

The  great  secrets,  by  which  a  labourer  can  obtain  a  cottage  of  this  sort,  are 
cooperation,  and  exchanging  labour  for  labour,  and  labour  also  for  mate- 
rials. It  is  true  this  is  rathef  a  retrograde  st^p  in  the  progress  of  civilis- 
ation, but  we  apprehend  it  to  be  the  most  suitable  one  to  the  present 
circmnstances  of  the  laboiuing  classes  in  Britain.  The  great  difficulty,  we 
are  well  aware,  will  be  in  getting  l^d  sufficiently  cheap,  and  .on  a  long 
lease.  For  our  own  part,  we  thii£  there  ought  to  be  no  leases  for  build- 
ing shorter  than  for  perpetuity;  and  justice  and  equity  seem  to  us  to 
require  that  the  annual  rent  for  land  so  let  in  perpetuity  to  be  built  on, 
should  be  less,  rather  than  more,  than  the  common  rent  qf.such  land  when 
used  for  ordinary  purposes  in  its  neighbourhood.  We  say  less,  because 
rent,  where  there  is  the  security  of  a  house  for  its  being  regularly  paid,  must 
eventually  be  a  more  certain  annuity  than  a  rent  depending  on  the  suc- 
cess of  crops.  We  are  here  speaking  of  the  reason  of  the  thing,  and 
with  landlords  in  our  eye,  of  moderation,  joined  to  a  little  hiunanity,  which, 
we  have  no  doubt,  always  produces  a  policy  which  will  be  found  best  in  the 
long  run.  We  are  well  aware  that  in  most  cases  the  landlord  accepts  the 
offisr  of  as  high  a  rent  as  he  is  promised,  and  that  the  powerful  natural  de- 
sire of  possessing  land,  often  mduces  the  poor  man  to  promise  more  than 
he  can  pay.  For  our  own  part,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that,  were 
we  an  active  young  labourer,  gardener,  or  mechanic,  without  property,  we 
should  greatly  prefer  emigrating  to  America  or  Australia,  wheric  we  could 
get  land  in  perpetuity,  to  building  here  on  any  shorter  lease. 

Perhaps  we  mav  be  asked  why  we  have  not  given  simpler  and  cheaper 
plans,  such  as  might  be  built  any  where  for  50/.  or  60/.;  our  answer  iat,  toat 
tor  such  cottages  no  plans  are  wanted ;  they  may  be  seen  every  where.  la 
England  they  can  be  built  by  any  hedge  carpenter,  with  the  assistance -of  a 
labourer :  in  Scotland  what  is  called  a  "  decent  cottage "  consists  of  two 
apartments,  a  buti  and  a  ben,  with  earthen  floors  and  without  eeOings;  in 
Ireland  a  hole  is  dug  in  a  dry  bank  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  and  a  roof  of  ncm 
and  turves  put  over  it.  We  have  no  wish  to  increase  the  number  of  sooi 
wretched  habitations ;  we  think  labourers,  as  a  part  of  the  huiii]|&  6gnAfi 
deserve  something  better,  and  we  wish  to  raise  their  taste,  and  give  thw 
some  ide^  of  the  natural  rights  of  man.  There  is  abundance  pf  tuMJ^irf 
materials,' and  of  labour,  in  Great  Bri(ain>  for  transforming  every  two-roomed 
hut  into  such  cottages  as  we  have  described ;  and  there  can  be  no 
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irhy  this,  or  something  better,  is  not  done,  the  root  of  which  may  not  be 
traced  to  ignorance,  and  that  depression  of  circumstances  and  want  of  per- 
sonal comforts  which  preclude  taste  and  the  pride  of  appearances.  We  do 
liot,  therefore,  expect  much,  till  a  generation  arises  sufhciently  enlightened 
to  know  their  natural  rights,  and  sufficiently  skilful  and  energetic  to  assert 
them,  and  to  cooperate  in  such  a  way  as  to  obtain  them.  All  useful 
knowledge,  and  all  useful  food,  lodging,  and  clothing,  are  surely  destined 
to  be  common  to  all  men. 


Art.  III.  On  the  Extent  mid  Culture  of  Cottage  Gardens  with 
and  without  Cowsy  and  on  Breujing.,  Baking^  and  other  Points  of 
the  Husbandry  of  the  Cottager.     By  a  Practical  Gardener. 

Sir, 
In  attempting  to  digest  a  plan  of  cottage  economy  for  a  labouring  man, 
its  utility  moII  chiefly  depend  on  its  simplicity.  To  accomplish  this  as  well 
as  i  am  able,  I  will  arrange  and  consider  the  departments  as  they  naturally 
occur  in  practice,  be<nnning  with  the  man  himself,  as  the  primary  cause  of 
enquiry,  and  proceeding  in  the  following  order,  \iz, :  — 

1.  A  Man,  Wife,  and  Three  or  Four  Children ;  Cottage  and  (iardcn ; 
making  Bread,  and  brewing  Beer ;  Provision  for  a  Pig ;  Hog-tubs ;  Sty, 

'    Cesspools,  and  Pig;  Fowls  and  Ducks  ;  Cultivation  of  the  (larden. 

2.  A  Man,  Wife,  and  Seven  to  Eight  or  Ten  Children ;  a  Cow ;  Advantages 
of  keepins  aCow;  Ground  necessary  to  keep  one,  and  its  Culture;  Rab- 
bits and  Pigeons. 

1.  A  Man,  Wife,  and  Three  or  Four  Children,  —  It  would  be  a  lil)el  on 
human  nature  to  suppose  that  any  young  man,  about  to  enter  the  married 
state,  b  totally  indinerent  to  the  consequences  likely  to  arise  from  a  change 
<»f  such  magnitude.  He  must  naturally  expect  a  young  family;  and  for 
this  youne  ramily  it  is  his  imperative  duty  to  make  a  provision.  He  nmst 
expect,  likewise,  that,  year  aner  year,  the  wants  of  this  family  will  be  con- 
tinually increasing;  and,  consequently,  demanding  greater  and  greater  sacri- 
fices, with  increasing  exertions  on  his  part ;  and  that  these  sacrifices  and 
exertions  will  be  required  of  him,  not  merely  for  a  short  season,  but  for 
almost  an  unlimited,  or,  at  least,  an  indefinite  period.  These  weighty  con* 
siderations,  one  would  reasonably  suppose,  would  induce  any  man  of  ordi- 
nary prudence  to  examine  into  nis  **  ways  and  means ; "  and  if  his  little 
stock  of  money  is  low,  as  is  too  frequently  the  case,  let  him  immediately 
begin  to  hoard,  week  afler  week,  with  unremitting  care,  even/  sirpence;  for, 
after  all  his  care,  he  will  still  find  great  difficulty  in  answering  the  demands 
made  upon  his  pocket  by  such  an  eventful  change.  He  must  provide  a 
cottage,  and  furnish  it ;  he  must  have  a  garden  to  produce  vegetables  for 
himsdf  and  family,  with  nearly  as  many  more  as  will  keep  a  pig.  W^ith 
these  to  make  a  beginning  (and  they  ought  to  be  considered  indispensable), 
a  poor  man  may,  by  great  industry  and  good  management  (to  teach  him  the 
latter  is  the  object  of  these  remarks^,  contrive  to  rear  a  fmnily  of  three  or 
fi>iir  children,  and  live  with  his  wife  m  comparative  comfort  and  respectabi- 
lity. While,  on  the  other  hand,  when  a  man  is  so  unfortunate  as  to  be 
drawn  into  a  hasty  and  improvident  marriage  (and  this  is  too  frequently  the 
case),  his  friends  are  probably  displeased,  and  unwilling,  or,  what  is  more 
JSksHy,  unable,  to  assist  him.  Thus  he  is  compelled,  being  pcnnylcss,  to  take 
up  luB  abode  with  his  wife's  relations,  who  are  as  poor  as  himself  (save  a 
little  old  furniture,  of  which  he  has  the  use);  and  here  he  thoughtlessly 
mrmdii,  year  afler  year,  his  scanty  earnings,  without  attempting  to  purchase 
tEe  few  little  oecessaries  to  furnish  a  cottage  for  himself  wiUi,  merely  because 
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he  is  not  in  the  immediate  want  of  them,  until  his  increasing  family  absorbs  the 
whole.  His  wife's  relations  quarrel  with  him,  or  can  no  longer  accommodate 
him;  he  applies  to  the  overseer  for  a  house  or  employment ;  is  insulted  and 
exposed  before  his  neighbours ;  and  soon,  very  soon,  the  same  individual  who 
would,  in  all  probability,  under  more  favourable  circumstances,  have  become 
a  useful  member  of  society,  now  gradually  becomes  a  careless,  reckless,  con- 
firmed pauper ;  is  pronounced  '*  incorrigible  "  by  the  magistrates  and  parish 
officers ;  wnile  he  does  not  lack  offensive  epithets,  nor  the  disposition  to 
bestow  them,  upon  those  whom  he  only  considers  as  enemies  and  oppres- 
sors. This  melancholy,  and,  I  fear,  too  true,  picture,  clearly  shows  how 
necessary,  how  essential,  to  the  future  happiness  and  well-doing  in  life  it  is, 
for  a  man  to  commence  his  matrimonial  life  with  possessing  himself  of  a 
decently  furnished 

Cottage  and  Garden,  — With  a  cottage  of  at  least  two  rooms ;  with  a  dairy, 
pantry,  and  a  coal  or  wood  house ;  and  a  earden  of  not  less  than  20  rods  of 
pTound  adjoining ;  and  with  a  clean  industnous  helpmate  in  his  wife,  a  labour- 
mg  man  is  a  person  of  some  consequence.  He  fills  a  station  which,  though 
humble,  is  yet  important;  because,from  the  moral  or  immoral  conduct  of  him, 
and  the  class  to  which  he  belongs,  much  good  or  evil  will  ensue  to  society. 
He  becomes,  as  it  were,  the  first  link  of  an  ascending  or  descending  chain  of 
causes,  which  lead  to  moral  rectitude  or  moral  turpitude ;  for  his  acdons 
will  not  only  have  a  baneful  or  beneficial  influence  on  his  own  immediate 
ofispring  ("  as  is  the  father  so  is  the  son  "•),  but,  through  them,  on  society 
at  large :  and,  if  this  view  of  the  case  were  generally  taken  by  the  wealthy 
portion  of  the  community,  I  think  it  would  induce  them  to  assist  their 
humble  neighbours,  not  only  with  their  purses,  in  cases  of  emergency,  but 
with  their  advice  auod  countenance,  when  both  may  be  required,  as  in  the 
case  of  an  improvident  marriage.  If  distress  and  difficulties  are  allowed  to 
accumulate  around  an  individual  so  unfortunately  circumstanced,  it  is  idle 
to  suppose  that  such  a  poor,  deserted,  despised  creature,  whose  character 
none  respects,  will  long  continue  to  respect  himself.  Profligacy  and  dissi- 
pation ensue :  his  home  becomes  wretched ;  and,  with  a  wretched  home,  a 
man  has  no  motive  to  be  industrious,  save  merely  to  obtain  the  means  of 
dragging  out  his  existence.  Without  a  character,  he  has  no  motive  to  be 
honest  but  the  fear  of  the  tread-mill :  therefore,  a  man,  to  be  both  honest 
and  industrious,  must  have  motives  sufficiently  influential  to  counterbalance 
any  propensity  to  be  otherwise ;  and  these  motivet  ivUl  always  be  found  m  a 
comfortable  dean  home.  For  it  ought  always  to  be  k«)t  in  view  by  the  rich, 
that  a  poor  man's  self^-respect,  his  desire  to  improve  his  condition,  to  pro- 
vide for  and  rear  his  family  in  a  decent  and  creditable  manner,  ail  proceed 
fit>m  this  simple  fact,  that  he  has  a  comfortable  homey  a  home  which  he  ioves. 

Let  us,  then,  suppose  a  new-married  couple  in  possession  of  a  decentlv 
furnished  cottage :  the  first  resolution  they  will,  or  ou^ht,  to  come  to,  wiU 
be  to  live  within  their  income ;  and,  for  that  purpose,  will  consider  how  they 
can  limit  or  entirely  get  rid  of  the  baker's,  butcher's,  and  grocer's  bills.  Hie 
following,  I  trust,  may  be  of  some  assistance  to  them  in  so  doing :  — 

Making  Bread  and  brewing  Beer.  —  A  sack  of  flour,  a  flitch  of  bacon,  and 
a  barrel  of  beer,  arc  as  agreeable  articles,  in  the  shq)e  of  household  stufl^  as 
any  poor  man  can  wish  to  contemplate ;  nor  would  any  labouring  man  erer 
be  without  them,  if  I  could  induce  him  to  adopt  the  system  I  propose. 
MHth  regard  to  the  first,  let  a  sack  of  wheat  be  purchased  at  the  market,  or 
at  the  market-price  from  a  farmer.  Aflcr  grinding  it  at  the  nearest  milt;  let 
but  the  very  coarse  bran  be  taken  out  of  the  flour :  it  will,  when  made  into 
bread,  be  fine  enough  for  any  healthy  person ;  and  be  more  nutritions  than 
the  compound  of  flour,  potatoes,  alum,  and  burnt  bones,  which  othemite 
he  will  have  to  purchase  of  the  baker,  at  an  exorbitant  price :  and,  as  to  Ulft 
nkaking  up,  why,  every  woman  ought  to  be  able  to  make  bread ;  indeed,  die' 
process  is  so  simple,  and  generally  known,  that  it  would  be  useless  to  sttflt'. 
the  particulars,  unless  it  be  to  observe,  tlmt,  after  the  dough  has  been  ndl' 
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imeaded,  and  riten  with  the  yest,  in  aflerwards  making  it  up  into  loaves  or 
pakes,  the  1^  it  is  worked  witli  the  hands  the  better,  as,  if  kneaded  much, 
the  bread  will  always  be  heavy.  Another  advantage  attends  the  poor  man 
who  purchases  his  own  wheat.  There  is  the  bran,  every  now  and  then,  for 
the  hog-tubs ;  and,  as  for  yest,  I  will  soon  show  him  how  he  may  obtain  a 
regular  supply  the  year  round,  and  some  to  sell  l)esides,  with  very  little 
trouble  or  expense,  when  I  speak  of  brewing. 

No  man  can  be  said  to  be  very  poor  who  has  got  a  good  flitch  of  bacon 
or  two  hung  up  in  his  house :  it  is  a  great  promoter  of  happiness,  and  makes 
a  man  independent  of  the  butcher ;  he  can  at  any  time  have  a  good  supper 
or  dinner,  without  sending  his  wife,  or  running  himself,  to  the  market  or 
butcher's  shop,  to  ^et  a  bit  of  meat  at  an  extravagant  price,  more  than  a 
quarter  of  which  will  be  wasted  in  dressing.  How  this  bacon  may  be  pro- 
cured I  will  afterwards  show. 

In  brewing,  as  in  baking,  the  wife  must  likewise  be  the  operator,  for  one 
is  as  easy  to  do  as  the  other  :  indeed,  it  is  as  easy  to  brew  as  to  make  tea ; 
and,  unfortunately,  most  women  are  too  dexterous  at  making  the  latter ;  nor 
does  it  require  any  very  large  vessels  for  either  brewing  or  preserving  beer. 
A  pot  or  boiler  that  will  hold  four  gallons ;  with  two  or  tnree  tubs,  sa^'  a 
small  square  washing-tub,  and  a  bucket  or  two ;  and,  if  a  small  cask  cannot 
be  got,  two  or  three  large  jars,  to  preserve  the  beer  in,  are  all  that  need  be 
required  in  the  shape  of  utensils. 

Surely  no  maltster  would  refuse  to  let  a  poor  man  have  a  peck  of  malt 
and  two  ounces  of  hops.*  With  these  his  wife  may  go  to  work,  and  boil 
rather  more  than  three  gallons  of  water ;  as  soon  as  it  boils,  take  it  off,  and 
let  it  stand  till  she  can  see  her  face  in  it ;  then  (having  previously  put  the 
peck  of  malt  into  a  tub,  say  a  washing-tub,  with  a  small  hole  bored  in  the 
side,  level  with  the  bottom,  and  covered  inside  with  a  few  small  birch  twigs 
and  a  piece  of  coarse  canvass,  while  the  outside  is  stopped  with  a  wooden 
peg),  then,  I  say,  pour  the  hot  water  upon  the  malt,  stir  it  well  for  a  few 
minutes  to  mix  it,  cover  it  over  with  a  sack  or  cloth,  and  set  it  by  the 
fireside,  to  keep  it  warm,  for  three  hours ;  af^er  which,  pull  out  the  peg,  and 
drain  the  whole  into  a  bucket.  Immediately  af^er,  put  in  the  peg,  andpour 
in  upon  the  wet  grains  as  much  water  as  before,  quite  as  hot,  or  a  little  hot- 
ter titan  the  first ;  then  cover  it  over,  and  set  it  by  the  fire,  as  before,  for 
two  hours.  This  finishes  the  mashing.  The  moment  the  boiler  is  emptied 
the  second  time,  put  into  it  the  first  run  [the  first  quantity  run  outl,  bou  it  a 
quarter  of  an  hour :  add  the  two  ounces  of  hops,  and  continue  the  boiling 
half  an  hour  longer.  Then  strain  the  contents  through  a  fine  sieve  (to  keep 
back  the  hops),  mto  as  shallow  vessels  as  can  be  procured,  to  cool  the  wort 
as  quickly  as  possible.  Boil  the  second  run  half  an  hour  with  the  same  hops 
as  before,  and  cool  the  wort  in  the  same  manner.  Mix  them,  and  there 
wiU  be  above  five  gallons,  which,  when  mixed  in  the  washing-tub  with  a 
small  teacupful  of  yest,  will  ferment  for  two  or  three  days.  It  should, 
during  this  time,  be  fi*equently  skimmed ;  for  this  i&yest  as  well  as  the  sedi- 
ment. When  this  fermentation  ceases,  the  beer  may  be  put  into  jars,  where 
it  will  pobably  ferment,  but  slightly,  for  two  or  three  days  longer,  afler 
which  It  is  fit  for  drinking.  A  good  cask  would,  of  course,  be  better  than 
jars ;  and  better,  also,  would  be  the  beer,  if  brewed  in  larger  quantities :  but 
if  beer  cannot  be  brewed  except  in  large  quantities,  then  that  alone  would 
ever  be  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  the  poor  man ;  and  my  object  is  to 
show  that  beer,  and  ^ood  beer,  may  be  brewed  with  common  domestic 
utensils,  with  great  facility,  and  without  at  all  injuring  them ;  for,  surely,  a 
wadiinff-tub  is  not  a  straw  worse  for  having  a  hole  bored  into  it,  a  small 
c<^  wul  effectually  repair  it  in  half  a  minute. 

*  We  have  sugsested  the  idea  of  every  cottager  erowing  his  own  hops; 
and  alao  his  ownbarleyy  and  making  his  own  nudt.  (p.  14?!) —  Cond, 
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This,  then,  is  the  beverage  which  most  assuredly  ought  to  supplant  the 
pernicious  and  expensive  use  of  tea.  Beer  is  always  ready ;  it  is  whole- 
some, it  is  hearty,  and  it  is  cheap ;  it  does  not  require  the  ceremony  of  boil- 
ing the  tea-kettle,  nor  the  parading  of  teacups  and  saucers,  twice  or  thrice 
a  day ;  it  does  not  require  the  adjuncts  of  sugar  and  milk  to  make  it  palat- 
able; it  does  not  exhilarate  to  produce  palsied  debility,  but,  while  it  exhila- 
rates, it  nourishes  and  strengthens.  It  does  not  require  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  man's  earnings  to  purchase  it,  as  is  the  case  with  tea,  whereby  he  is 
deprived  of  some  of  the  real  necessaries  of  life ;  but  a  tenth  portion  of  his 
earnings  is  sufficient  to  supply  him  luxuriously  with  this  good  and  truly 
Engli^  fare.  Look  at  the  comparative  cost  of  tea  and  beer  for  one  week. 
No  woman,  if  the  money  can  be  got  by  hook  or  crook,  will  use  less  tiian 
3  oz.  a  week,  at  5d,  an  ounce,  equal  to  1«.  3</. ;  1  lb.  of  sugar  *,  at  Sd, ;  milk, 
7d. ;  amounting  to  2t,  6d,,  without  reckoning  any  thing  for  butter,  fuel,  loss 
of  time  in  boilmg  the  kettle  and  in  gossiping,  or  for  breakage ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  peck  of  malt  and  2  oz.  of  hops  cannot  amount  to  more 
than  2t.  f    This  malt  and  hops  will  produce  upwards  of  5  gallons  of 

•  We  have  shown  how  the  British  cottager  may  grow  his  own  sugar,  or 
substitute  honey ;  and  what  substitutes  he  may  grow  and  use  for  tea  and 
cofiee.  In  the  milder  parts  of  England,  he  may  grow  his  own  Chinese  tea. 
"—-Cond. 

+  We  warmly  approve  of  every  cottager  brewing  his  o\>ti  ale  or  beer ; 
ana  would  wish  him  to  brew  it  good,  and  drink  it  twice  every  day ;  but  we 
would  not  deprive  his  wife  of  a  cup  of  tea,  at  all  events,  once  a  day,  and 
twice  if  she  chose  it,  unless  she  preferred  coffee  in  the  morning.  We  object 
to  the  principle  of  diminishing  the  articles  which  constitute  the  necessaries 
of  life  for  the  labouring  classes,  by  which  we  mean  all  those  who  have  no 
other  capital  than  their  hands  or  their  heads ;  because  nothing  can  be  more 
certain  tnan  this,  that  the  value  of  labour  will  always  be  estimated  by  what 
constitutes  the  necessaries  of  life  for  the  labourer.  The  price  of  labour 
for  the  time  is  always  regulated,  to  a  certain  extent,  by  the  supply  of 
labourers ;  but  the  fundamental  principle  upon  which  this  price  hinges,  like 
l^e  fundamental  principle  of  the  price  of  any  piece  of  goods,  is  the  cost  of 
production.  A  mud  cabin,  a  bundle  of  straw,  and  potatoes,  are  the  raw 
materials  out  of  which  is  formed  a  country  labourer  in  Ireland,  and  he  b 
paid  with  5d,  a  day ;  but,  as  we  have  lately  seen,  he  will  work  for  3d,,  or  evoi 
l|<f.  In  Scotland,  the  huts  for  labourers  are  of  stone,  often  colder  than 
those  in  Ireland,  and,  as  a  shelter  from  the  weather,  nearly  as  wretched ;  but 
iike  inhabitant  is  a  little  more  particular  respecting  his  bedding  and  bbdy- 
dothing,  and  to  potatoes  he  adds  oatmeal.  The  cost  of  production  b^ng 
thus  greater,  the  wages  vary  from  1*.  to  3*.  a  day.  Before  a  Scotch  labourer 
will  work  for  U.  a  day,  he  will  emigrate;  because  he  cannot  live  upon  that 
aum,  and  has  not  such  a  ready  claim  on  his  parish  as  the  English  labourer. 
In  England,  no  man  will  work  for  twice  the  regular  wages  of  Ireland :  he 
will  rather  go  on  the  parish,  by  which  he  is,  in  general,  certain  of  heUiu 
food  than  is  procured  by  the  labourer  in  Scotland ;  and,  at  least,  of  as  good 
bedding,  and  better  lodging.  If  English  labourers  could  be  made  to  live 
upon  potatoes,  and  lodge  in  mud  cottages  which  they  could  erect  themsdves, 
the  number  of  laboiu'ers  would  soon  be  as  great,  and  the  price  of  labour  as 
low,  as  in  Ireland,  bating  the  difference  of  the  cost  of  raising  potatoes  in 
the  two  countries.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  labourers  of  Ireland  could  be 
refined  to  such  a  degree  as  not  to  be  able  to  exist  without  good  bread^ 
butcher's  meat,  beer,  and  tea  and  sugar,  the  wages  of  labour,  even  when  there 
was  a  glut  of  labourers,  would  bear  an  approximation  to  what  was  equal  to 
the  purchase  of  these  articles.  We  are  justified  in  sa}ing  this  from  winft 
takes  place  in  England  and  Scotland,  when  labourers  superabound :  awl 
we  are  supported  by  all  political  economists  when- we  say,  add  to  the  enjoj!^ 
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good  beer,  afibrdhig  three  pints  a  day  for  a  fortnight :  and  this,  too,  with- 
out any  extrft-expense ;  for  nothing  can  be  fairly  charged  against  the  beer 
fi>r  fueiy  &c.,  for  the  grains  and  yest  cover  all  expenses ;  the  yeHt  will  keep, 
and  will  always  be  ready  for  baking.  Thus,  in  addition  to  sdl  the  benefits 
attending  baking  and  brewing  at  home,  there  is  this  important  advantage,  in 
having  a  quantity  of  bran  and  grains  occasionally  to  add  to  the  daily  accu- 
mulating mixture  of  cabbages,  greens,  carrots,  turnips,  greasy  wash,  &c.  &c., 
pi  the  hog-tubs,  to  make  a  provision  for  a  pig.*  I  say  hog-iitbt ;  for  be  it 
remembered  that  one  tub  is  not  enough  even  for  one  pig ;  and,  however 
contrary  it  may  be  to  general  opinion  or  common  practice,  it  will  be  found 
(and  it  is  a  thing  worth  knowing)  that  a  pig  will  fatten  sooner  on  stale  food 
than  on  fresh :  why  I  do  not  know,  unless  it  is  owing  to  the  more  uniform 
qimlity  of  the  food;  for,  although  a  pig  is  a  gross,  and  certainly  an  accom- 
modaang,  feeder,  nevertheless  he  prefers  a  regular  or  a  gradually  improving 
diet  to  one  of  a  fluctuating  nature ;  and  great  inequality  must  inevitably 
tttend  the  daily  mixture  of  fresh  food,  f    For  this  reason,  two  tubs  should 

ments  of  all  classes,  and  especially  of  the  lowest ;  introduce  luxuries  among 
them  to  such  an  extent  as  that  they  may  become  necessaries ;  you  will  thus, 
as  long  as  they  can  procure  them,  increase  their  happiness,  and,  by  increas- 
ing the  consumption  of  produce  and  manufactures,  promote  general  pros- 
perity. Let  every  labourer,  therefore,  have  good  ale,  at  all  events,  and  try 
nard  for  tea,  cofiee,  and  sugar  for  his  wife,  and  milk  for  his  children  :  what 
is  powerfully  desired  will  be  found,  and  what  is  found  essential  will  be 
retained. 

At  the  same  time  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  the  only  way  in  which  a 
labourer,  or  any  one  else,  can  acquire  capital,  is  by  saving  it  out  of  his  in- 
come ;  and,  therefore,  having  once  procured  such  wages  as  will  enable  him 
to  enjoy  tea,  cofiee,  and  other  things,  the  secret  of  his  making  a  little  money 
18  to  d^y  himself  such  a  part  of  those  things,  to  which  he  is  entitled,  as  he 
can  do  without,  and  yet  not  lessen  his  strength,  nor  injure  his  health.  In  this 
view  of  the  subject,  the  objections  of  our  correspondent  against  tea  may  be  de- 
fended ;  but,  on  general  principles,  we  would  no  more  banish  tea  and  sugar 
firom  the  cottager's  table  than  we  would  flowers  and  fruits  from  his  garden. 

Our  correspondent  mentions  gossip  as  one  of  the  products  of  tea ;  but 
why  should  not  the  cottager's  wife  have  her  gossip  as  well  as  the  wife  of  the 
landlord  ?  Some  relaxation  is  necessary  to  every  human  being ;  let  the 
wife,  therefore,  enjoy  herself  in  the  evenmg  over  a  cup  of  tea,  and  it  will 
be  something  for  her  to  look  forward  to  during  the  labours  of  the  morning. 
Neither  man  nor  woman  can  go  on  for  any  length  of  time  without  relax- 
ation ;  nay,  even  dissipation.  Our  correspondent  hints  that  tea  exhilarates  to 
produce  palsied  debility ;  but  surely  tills  can  only  result  from  an  immoderate 
use  of  the  article :  ale  will  do  as  much,  if  taken  to  excess.  We  have  no  fear 
of  the  labourer's  injuring  himself  with  tea,  or  even  spirits,  respecting  which 
60  much  has  been  said  lately  in  the  newspapers  and  magazines ;  all  that  we 
are  anxious  for  is,  that  they  should  have  plenty  of  both.  If  a  man  chooses  to 
kill  himself  with  spirits,  ale,  or  tea,  so  much  the  worse  for  him ;  he  is  to  be 
pitied  for  liis  bad  taste :  but  the  government  need  not  legislate  on  this  ac- 
count ;  all  they  have  to  do  is,  to  take  care  that  men  who  are  killing  them- 
selves do  not  Kill,  injure,  or  demoralise  their  neighbours.  The  cares  of  life 
must  be  forgotten  at  intervals;  and,  therefore,  the  greater  the  care  and 
misery,  the  greater  the  necessity  for  dissipation :  nobody  hears  of  men  in 
comfortable  circumstances  killing  themselves  by  drinking.  Make  labourers 
comfortable,  therefore,  and  you  may  safely  leave  spirits  as  low  in  price  as 
they  can  be  sold :  any  evil  result  ym\  soon  cure  itself.  —  Cond, 

Let  the  cotter's  cliildren  collect  all  the  acorns  and  beech-mast  they 
possibly  can.  —  Shibboleth, 

f  'Ae  Pig.  —  The  sty  ought  to  be  constructed  with  a  shed-roof,  and 
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be  placed,  side  by  side,  one  always  being  filled  while  the  other  b  being 
emptied ;  and  a  portion  of  this  stale  wash  daily  mixed  with  a  few  potatoes 
that  have  been  boiled,  bruised,  and  put  away  dry  in  a  box  or  basket,  will 
make  good  food  for  a  growing  pig  during  the  summer  season ;  though,  of 
course,  more  substantia  food  wul  be  required  before  the  animal  can  fa^  pro* 
perly  fattened. 

Sty  and  CetspooU,  —  If  a  sty  has  not  ahready  been  erected  near  his  cot- 
tage, no  industrious  man  will  rest  an  hour  until  he  has  constructed  one; 
which  may  easily  be  done,  when  no  better  materials  can  be  got,  with  a  few 
posts,  well  wattled  and  thatched  with  heath  or  fiirze.  For  paving  a  sty, 
large  flat  stones  are  better  than  bricks;  and,  where  the  pig  has  to  lie,  die 

Sound  should  be  kept  high  and  dry.     A  channel  on  the  lower  side  should 
[ewise  be  made,  to  take  the  washmgs  of  the  pig  and  rain  into  two  cisterns 
or  cesspools,  which  should  be  sunk,  side  by  side,  close  to  the  sty  *,  so  as 


should  be  about  6  or  7  ft.  wide,  with  height  in  proportion.  In  order  to  keep 
the  pigs  dry,  a  sufficient  slope  must  be  given,  not  only  to  the  floor  of  the 
insiue,  or  sleeping-place,  but  to  the  outside,  or  eating  and  exercising  area; 
and,  according  to  Marshal,  every  pig  should  have  a  rubbing-post. 

The  pig  is  an  animal  by  no  means  nice  in  its  food,  as  he  will  graze,  eat 
cabbage  leaves,  common  turnips,  Swedish  turnips,  turnip  tops,  potatoes, 
&c.  &c. ;  but  the  potato  is  the  most  nutritious  article  generally  produced 
fix)m  the  garden.  They  ought  never  to  be  given  in  a  raw  state,  for  it  is  an 
established  fact,  that,  when  so  given,  thev  will  scarcely  keep  swine  alive; 
but,  when  bofled  (and  the  water  in  which  they  are  boOed  should  be  in- 
wiobly  thrown  to  the  duneheap  or  cesspool),  potatoes  will  contribute  not 
only  to  the  growdi  but  to  the  fattening  of  pigs.  Such  food,  nven  in  abun- 
dance, will  make  a  pig  ^w  freely,  and  keep  him  in  tolerable  condition ; 
but,  for  properly  fattening  him,  food  of  a  more  nourishing  quality  muat 
be  given,  irorley-nieal,  buck  wheat,  or  barley-meal  and  peapineal,jeiven  in 
a  state  of  acetous  fermentation,  is  considered  voy  excellent  ibr  mttenii^ 
hogs.  The  animal  ought  to  be  inured  to  this  food  by  degrees,  to  prevent  a 
mrfint.  —  A  Friend  to  a  Cottager. 

*  Manure,  —  A  very  great  deal  of  manure  may  be  collected  from  the  road 
and  lanes.  A  pit  should  be  sunk  and  puddled  near  to  the  privy.  In  this  all 
somuds  and  other  refuse  should  be  preserved.  The  privy  manure  is  very 
usenil,  when  mixed  in  a  compost.  Quite  sufficient  manure  may  be  collected 
in  this  way  for  a  cottage  garden  of  a  quarter  of  an  acre.  The  p%  and 
poultry  will  make  as  much  dung  as  will  manure  ground  sufficient  to  grow 
potatoes  to  supply  the  &mily  a  year;  and  any  fanner  will  j^adly  let 
0*ound  to  a  cottager  for  that  purpose,  rent-fi-ee,  for  the  sake  of  the  efiect  of 
3ie  dung  on  the  succeeding  crop.  —  Shibboleth. 

Management  qfMemwre.  —  The  manure  may  be  procured  fit>m  the  pig- 
sty, the  deanings  of  the  rabbit-hutches,  and  the  litter  of  the  garden,  all  of 
which  should  be  collected  into  a  pit,  and  covered  with  a  layer  of  earth  to 
prevent  the  escape  of  the  gaseous  part.  Care  should  be  taken  to  throw  a 
Myer  of  earth  over  every  additional  quantity  of  manure;  and  if  a  little  lime 
or  sah  coidd  be  afforded,  and  strewn  over  it  beneath  the  layers  of  earth, 
decomposition  would  be  accelerated,  and  the  quality  of  the  dressing  greatly 
improved.  Manure  may  also  be  increased  by  collecting  dead  leaves,  whicfa, 
in  autumn,  may  easily  be  procured  in  considerable  quantities,  wherever 
there  are  hedges  or  trees,  and  which  may  be  added  to  the  other  refuse. 
It  is  also  a  custom,  in  very  general  use  amongst  cottagers,  to  collect  manures 
firom  the  roads  and  commons.  For  the  reception  of  the  manure,  it  will  bi 
reqniinte  to  have  two  pits,  otherwise  part  of  it  will  beccHne  toM»  nacfa  d^ 
compoaed  before  llie  other  is  fit  for  use.    If  possiUe,  these  sImU  be  situ* 
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la  oBtdi  every  particle  of  manure,  lioniil  as  well  as  otherwise  * ;  and, 
ihough  this  simple  provision  may  at  nrst  appear  trifling,  it  will  soon  be 
foundof  great  importance  to  the  garden ;  for  it  is  chiefly  on  his  pig  that  he 
must  depend  for  a  supply  of  manure,  without  which  YiiA  garden  will  soon 
become  unproductive.  Let  any  person  try  the  experiment  of  watering  with 
liquid  manure  but  for  one  season,  and  he  will  soon  find  out  the  truth  of  the 
observation,  if  he  diligently  water  his  cabbage  bed,  by  alternately  emptying 
the  cesspools.  I  say  altematefyt  for,  even  in  this  case,  the  liquid  manure  is 
inproved  by  time;  though,  whether  this  improvement  is  the  effect  of  an 
imperceptible  fermentation,  by  which  the  greater  portion,  by  further  decom- 
position, is  more  readily  absorbed  by  the  roots,  or  whether  this  property  is 
■ipoioduced  through  the  stagnancy  and  partial  exposure  to  heat,  by  which 
myriads  of  animalcules  are  generated,  and  which  may  possibly  operate  ulti- 
mately as  an  animal  manure,  I  do  not  know.  But  such  is  the  fact :  and,  if 
any  person  wishes  to  have  a  few  early  cabbages,  let  him  apply  liquid  manure 
in  abundance,  and  he  will  seldom  fidl  of  having  a  dish  of  cabbages  a  month 
before  the  usual  time,  if  the  plants  are  managed  as  will  be  hereinafter 
directed. 

-  Having  now  got  his  sty  in  order,  let  him  look  round  among  the  neigh- 
bouring uirmers,  and  try  if  he  can  purchase  a  young  spayed  sow,  that  has 
had  but  a  litter  or  two  of  pigs.  *  Such  an  animal  mil  grow  &ster,  and  fat- 
quicker,  than  a  younger  pig,  however  good  the  bre&L    At  last,  having 


ated  adjoining  the  pigsty,  in  order  that  the  drainage  from  thence,  and  the 
gpillings  of  the  food,  may  not  be  wasted.  —  Practical, 

Manure  is  the  moving  power,  and  according  to  its  richness  and  quantity 
the  abundance  of  crops  will  in  a  great  measure  depend.  It  will  be  abso- 
hitely  necessary  to  have  a  small  cesspool,  or  cask,  perfectly  water-tight, 
placed  in  the  dung-yard,  into  which  the  drainings  from  the  pigstv,  &c^  may 
nave  free  access ;  and  all  water  from  the  house  must  be  emptied  into  the 
feaervoir,  such  as  soapsuds,  urine,  &c.  If  there  is  not  a  sufficiency  of  these 
n^gredients  to  fill  the  cesspool  quite  full,  let  it  be  filled  with  water ;  and,  on 
the  following  day,  let  it  be  taken  up  with  a  scooj),  and  thrown  over  the  heap 
of  dung :  let  this  be  done  at  least  two  or  three  times  a  week.  No  opportu- 
nity should  be  allowed  to  pass  which  can  be  given  to  enlarge,  or  in  any  way 
contribute  to,  the  stimulatnig  or  enriching  qualities  of  the  compost  heap.  In 
forming  which,  grass  from  the  sides  of  ditches  or  hedges,  ferns  firom  com- 
mons, all  weeds  from  the  garden  free  from  seeds,  mould,  or,  what  is  prefer- 
able, thin  turf  from  connnons  or  the  sides  *of  roads,  and,  failing  that,  mould 
fix>m  the  quarters  of  the  ^den,  the  [wood  or  peat]  ashes  from  the  house, 
the  sweepings  of  the  premises,  &c.,  must  be  carefully  collected,  and  earned 
to  the  heap  of  dung.  The  pigsty  must  be  cleaned  every  week,  and  fresh 
litter  given,  the  manure  being  carried  to  the  general  heap,  which  must  be 
frequently  turned  over,  in  onfer  to  accelerate  its  decomposition,  and  to  more 
n^gularly  mix  the  animal  with  the  vegetable  substances.  At  the  end  of  every 
month  or  six  weeks,  the  dung-yard  is  to  be  thoroughly  cleaned :  or,  what 
will  be  better,  put  the  prepared  manure  into  one  comer ;  cover  it  over  with 
aods,  which  will  prevent  the  fermentative  heat  from  evaporating,  and  the  rain 
fiom  penetrating  into  the  heap,  which  would  check  fermentation.  Then  bring 
a  firesh  quantity  of  compost,  and  prepare  it  in  the  same  wav,  and  for  the  same 
length  of  time,  when  it  will  take  place  of  the  other,  which,  most  likely,  will 
hare  been  used  in  the  interim.  —  A  Friend  to  the  Cottager. 

*  He  is  onlv  to  keep  one  pig  at  a  time,  when  he  has  no  cow ;  but  when 
Ke  has  a  cow  (as  every  country  labourer  ought  to  have),  he  can  keep  two. 
In  cither  case,  he  can  lull  one  for  pork,  say  on  the  1st  of  August ;  one  for 
bacon,  about  November ;  and  the  other  at  Christmas  or  Candlemas.  One 
of  these  he  can  sell,  to  help  to  defray  the  expenses  of  purchasing.  —  B,  R, 
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Fowls  and  Ducks,  —  Every  man  who  keeps  a  pig  should  keep  fowls. 
Three  or  four  hens  and  a  cock  will  prove  no  small  addition  to  apoor  man's 
Ptock ;  and  a  few  potatoes  and  peelings,  with  the  run  of  the  pig's  trough^ 
which  they  will  always  keep  clean,  wUl  be  all  thev  require  in  tne  summer ; 
but  to  make  them  lay  e^:s,  when  eggs  are  valual)le,  they  must  be  well  fed 
with  oats,  barlcy-meal,  or  Indian  com ;  have  a  dry  place  to  roost  in,  to  shel- 
ter them  from  tne  wet  weather ;  and  be  kept  quite  clean.  *  Young  pullets, 
9  or  10  months  old,  are  the  best  for  laying  in  winter.  Ducks  are  both  use- 
ful and  profitable :  they  clear  away  a  d^  oi  unsightly  offid,  will  travel  a 
mat  distance  from  home  in  search  of  food,  require  but  little  at  home,  and 
Jti^  a  grcsLt  number  of  eggs ;  but  they  are  not  good  mothers,  and  seldom  rear 
hiuf  toeir  brood,  where  there  are  many  hedges  and  ditches  in  the  neighbour- 
hood; they  likewise  very  frequently  drop  their  eggs  in  the  water,  if  not 
carefully  watched  and  shut  up  when  expected  to  lay.  A  hen  answers  bet- 
ter for  a  mother  to  ducklings  than  their  natiu*al  one.  Not  less  than  a  drake 
and  two  ducks  should  be  kept. 

CMvgikm  of  the  Garden,  —  I  will  now  proceed  to  show  how  20  rods  of 
ground  may  be  cultivated  so  as  to  produce  vegetables  sufficient  for  a  man, 
his  wife,  and  two  or  three  small  children  (for,  for  every  child  above  4  years 
of  age  to  7, 2  rods  of  ground  ought  to  be  added) ;  besides  enough,  with  the 
stale  wash  and  barley-meal,  to  keep  a  pig,  fowls,  and  ducks,  all  the  year  round. 

I  will  divide  the  garden  in  the  following  manner :  — 

'  1  Rod  of  Onions  and  Leeks ;  the  product  will  be      -        3  bushels. 
i  do.  Carrots  -  -  -  -  -        2 

\  do.  Windsor  Beans  -  -  -      -        3 

1  do.  Parsneps  -  -  -  -        -        2 

3  do.  Cabbages,  with  a  row  of  Scarlet  Runners  to  be  >  ^.g-     , , 
g^^  planted  round  the  edges        -  -  ,  jj  5if5  caDbages. 

4  do.  Early  Potatoes,  -  -  -     -    480  lbs. 
being  upwards  of  4J  lbs.  from  the  middle  of 

June  to  October,  for  each  day. 
4  do.  Prussian  Potatoes 
^0  do.  Devonshire  Apple  Potatoes 
Which  will  afford  5  lbs.  a  day  from  the  beginning  of 
October  to  the  middle  of  June,  for  the  use  of  the  man 
and  family,  being  258  days ;  and  13  lbs.  a  day  from 
the  1st  of  Oct.  to  Christmas,  for  the  pig,  86davs: 
the  whole  amounting,  by  this  calculation,  to  2408  lbs. 
or  40  bushels ;  or  &£o  bushels  of  60  lbs.  per  acre,  f 

The  ground  must  be  good,  well  manured,  and  well  managed,  to  produce 
the  above  crops.  Let  us  now  see  how  this  is  to  be  effected,  which  wiH 
be  no  difficult  matter  if  the  following  details  be  attended  to :  — 

Onkms  may  be  cultivated  for  many  years  on  the  same  ground,  when  pro- 
perly manured,  without  failing  to  produce  a  good  crop  %  >  ^ut,  if  the  manure 

•  In  the  depth  of  winter,  take  care  to  feed  geese  and  other  poultry,  as 
they  cannot  obtain  much  out  of  doors ;  and,  if  suffered  to  get  lean  at  this 
time,  they  will  not  lay  well  or  early  in  spring.  —  ShMoleth, 

f  We  think  this  calculation  too  hign ;  an  allowance  should  always  be 
made  for  bad  seasons,  and  unforeseen  accidents.  If  15  rods  were  allowed 
for  growing  these  40  bushels,  this  would  still  be  at  the  rate  of  420  bushels 
per  acre,  which  is  a  very  good  field  crop.  It  is  true,  nevertheless,  that  Mr. 
Knight  (Gard.  Mag,,  vol.  v.  p.  294.)  has  grown  at  the  rate  of  665  bushels 
of  82  lbs.,  which  is  890  bushels  of  60  lbs.,  per  acre.  —  Cond, 

X  In  ex{M>scd  situations,  onions  should  not  be  sown  early,  as  they  arc 
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b  not  plentiful,  let  it  be  pointed  in  just  below  the  surface.  *  The  sround 
having  been  previously  well  dus,  sow  the  seeds,  broad-cast,  in  March, 
and  edge  the  beds  with  a  row  of  leeks,  for  no  ground  mast  be  lost.  -)*  h 
pinch  or  two  of  the  yellow  Florence  or  Bath  Cos  lettuce,  with  a  few  scarlet- 
topped  radish  seeds,  may  be  thrown  in  with  the  onion  seed,  to  serve  for  a 
treat  during  the  hot  weather.  The  seeds  should  be  sown  thick,  to  have 
plenty  of  scallions  to  thin  out ;  and  a  dozen  onions,  planted  in  the  autumn 
or  winter,  in  a  warm  situation,  will  always  produce  seed  in  abundance.  Half 
a  dozen  leeks  may  be  lefl  for  the  same  puipose. 

CarroU  do  not  require  much  manure,  and  are  not  so  liable  to  be  eaten 
bv  the  slugs,  when  sown  in  April,  as  they  are  when  sown  a  month  earlier. 
The  seed  should  be  sown  in  drills  9  in.  apart,  very  thick,  so  that  they  may 
be  thinned  out  for  the  pot  twice  or  thrice  a  week  during  the  summer.  The 
crop  should  be  dug  up  the  moment  any  maggots  make  their  appearasceit, 
no  matter  how  early,  and  pitted ;  half  a  dozen  roots  planted  m  the  spring 
will  always  produce  more  than  enough  of  seed ;  but  a  little  of  the  early 
diort-hom  carrot  seed  should  likewise  be  sown  for  an  early  supply :  the  cot- 
tager would  find  his  advantage  in  so  doing.  However,  let  him  never  try  to 
save  seeds  of  both  sorts  in  one  season. 

Windsor  Bearu  cannot  well  be  planted  too  early;  but  the  best  time  to  in- 
sure a  crop  is  the  latter  end  of  January  or  the  b^^ning  of  February;  and 
if  well  managed,  and  carefully  looked  afler,  that  is,  if  they  are  manured, 
hacked,  earthed  up,  and  the  insects  destroyed  as  they  appear,  a  rod  of 
ground,  planted  with  broad  beans,  will,  with  a  bit  of  bacon,  afibrd  many  an 
excellent  meal  to  a  hungry  labourer ;  biit,  if  he  live  in  a  coal  country,  let 
him  beware  of  using  too  freely  the  coal  ashes  §  about  his  beans  or  scarlet 
runners,  for  they  are  poisonous  to  both  as  well  as  to  peas ;  indeed,  thev  are 
not  of  much  value  as  a  manure,  excq)t  on  grass  land :  but  they  do  the  least 
harm  to  onions  and  potatoes  in  the  garden.  Windsor  beans  lure  generally 
dear  at  the  seed  time,  so,  as  a  matter  of  course,  a  cottager  will  save  his  own. 

Partnept  should  be  sown  in  March^  in  drills  18  in.  apart,  and  left  from  6 
to  9  in.  apart  in  the  row.  This  is  an  excellent  vegetable,  and  will  be  found 
useful  all  the  winter :  indeed,  some  people  think  them  better  for  having  )ttd 

generally  hurt  by  frosty  winds ;  and,  if  this  should  happen  when  they  are 
nrom  4  to  6  in.  long,  they  seldom  turn  out  well.  Perhaps  the  grub  in  onions 
b  often  brought  on  by  injuries  of  this  kind.  I  have  myself  observed,  that, 
when  onions  were  protected  by  pea  stakes  or  bushes  from  being  injured  by 
frosty  winds  in  the  spring,  they  escaped  disease  in  the  summer ;  while  others 
in  the  same  bed,  that  were  damageo,  were  entirely  lost ;  which  has  made  me, 
when  I  sow  early,  to  stick  pea  stakes  on  the  north  side  of  the  beds,  aad  I 
have  always  found  such  practice  successful.  —  B,  R, 

*  A  quantity  of  hen  s  dung  should  have  been  saved,  and  it  may  bt 
sown  moderately  thick  on  the  beds,  either  before  or  after  the  seecu  are 
sown ;  or  after  covering  the  beds  out  of  the  alleys.  Pigeon's  dung,  and  the 
dung  of  poultry,  should  be  collected  with  great  care :  in  some  places,  more 
is  thrown  away  than  would  manure  a  large  garden.  —  Shibboleth, 

•\*  It  would  be  desirable  to  sow  a  small  plot  of  onions  early  in  August, 
to  draw  green  in  the  spring ;  and  such  as  do  not  run  to  seed  will  make  finft 
heading  onions  in  June  and  July.  —  J,  A. 

%  The  best  method  I  have  found  of  destroying  the  worm  in  carrots  is,  by 
watering  between  the  rows,  in  June,  with  sea^water ;  a  lai]ge  garden  panfin 
to  about  9  to  10  yards  a  row ;  after  which,  a  watering  of  common  water, 
from  the  rose  of  a  pan,  will  be  usefid  to  wash  the  tops :  this  to  be  done  in 
the  evening  in  aMull  day.  —  B,R,  In  all  probability,  lime  water  would 
have  the  same  effect.  —  Cond, 

(  Collect  wood  asheK,  but  by  no  means  coal  ashes.  —  A  Conniryman, 
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a  diarp  frost  or  two  upon  them.  Be  that  as  it  niay,  when  the  crop  is  taken 
up  they  should  not  be  pitted  very  close,  else  they  will  licut  and  rot :  avoid 
Cms,  and  any  place  free  from  rats  and  mice  will  answer  the  piir|>oHe.  Three 
or  four  roots,  planted  early  in  the  spring,  will  ^ield  plenty  of  seed. 

For  Cabbages^  three  rods  of  ground  will  afford  upwards  of  6()0  the  first 
cotting,  and  double  that  ouantitv  during  the  summer  and  autumn ;  consi- 
dmUy  more  than  half  ot  which,  togetlier  with  the  leaves,  will  go,  when 
boiled,  into  the  hog-tubs,  forming,  altogether,  no  trifling  quantity  of  food  for 
tfaepig. 

To  make  sure  of  an  early  crop  of  cabbages,  the  seed  should  be  sown 
riMHit  the  middle  of  July  and  the  first  week  in  August,  of  tlie  Fulham  kind ; 
bat  be  sure  to  get  a  good  sort,  for  there  are  numerous  varieties.  Prick  out 
Ae  seedlings  as  they  advance  in  growth ;  and  finally  plant  out,  for  the  win- 
ter, the  first  sowing  in  the  last  week  in  August,  and  the  second  sowing  in  the 
last  week  in  September.  The  prickings-out  and  final  transplantings  may  all 
be  done  on  the  ground,  which  is  now  being  daily  cleared  or  early  {xitatoes. 
The  sugvloaf  and  drumhead  cabbage-seed  may  be  sown  in  August,  and  left 
ia  beds  to  be  planted  out  in  the  spring,  where  and  whenever  a  comer  can 
be*found  for  tnem.  A  few  seeds  of  the  early  York  and  sugarloaf  may  be 
•own  likewise  in  the  spring,  to  fill  up  with,  or  even  to  plant  whole  rows,  as 
it  may  appe  c  necessary.  If,  towards  the  winter,  the  plants  of  the  first 
•owing  appear  very  strong  or  topheavy,  a  little  earth  may  be  drawn  about 
tfaem  to  Keep  them  steady ;  but  it  is  not  a  good  method  to  earth  up  cabbage 
plants  before  winter,  unless,  as  I  have  observed,  the^'  are  very  early :  it 
enables  the  slugs  to  get  to  them  with  greater  case ;  it  is  apt  to  make  them 
long-lemed,  and,  what  is  worse,  late  in  cabbaging.  Cabbage  plants  should 
always  oe  transplanted  in  dry  weather.  Two  or  three  of  the  best  may  be 
laarked  when  cut,  and  left  for  seed.  * 

Frcndk  Bemu,  or  rather  scarlet  runners,  may  be  planted  in  the  middle  and 
ktter  end  of  April,  with  great  advantage,  round  the  cablrage  bed :  they  will 
benefit  rather  tnan  injure  the  crop,  and  need  not  take  up  more  than  a  few 
acpure  yards  of  ground.  They  should  be  staked  early,  and  carefiilly  pro- 
ttcted  firom  the  frost.  A  second  sowing,  in  the  latter  end  of  May,  will  be 
fiwnd  of  great  service  when  the  first  sowing  has  become  nearly  unproduc- 
tife.  In  dry  and  airy  situations,  scarlet  runners  should  not  be  allowed  to 
nm  more  than  5  ft.  high :  they  will  break  out  below,  and  bear  plentifully,  f 


*  A  cottager  might  often  make  a  few  shillings  by  saving  seeds,  and  selling 
OT  exchanging  with  h^  neighbours,  or  with  the  seedsmen.  In  different 
parts  of  ScoUand  this  is  done  by  laboiu^rs,  weavers,  and  other  mechanics. 
T&mAvm  is,  or  used  to  be,  famous  for  its  seeds  of  German  greens ;  an* 
other  Tillage  near  Stirling  for  leek-seed ;  Dumfennline  and  Paisley  were  also 
noted  in  this  way;  and  what  are  called  the  Russian  stocks  are  raised  from 
seeds  saved  by  the  weavers  of  Silesia  and  Saxony.  — -  Cond. 

f  If  sticks  are  scarce,  sow  the  scariet  runners  18  in.  apart,  stopping  the 
nmners  as  they  advance ;  and,  by  this  means,  they  will  bear  most  abundantly, 
till  the  frost  destroys  them.  If  they  are  to  be  supported  by  sticks,  sow 
them  in  lines  in  difierent  parts  of  the  garden,  as  they  bear  more  abundantly 
when  detached  fix)m  other  plants.  This  is  a  very  useful  vegetable ;  and,  if 
pccaerved  in  the  German  manner,  by  saldng,  like  sauerkraut  (Gard.  -^^ag,, 
voLtiL  p.  34S.),  these  and  many  other  vegctebles  will  be  rendered  of  great 
valne  to  the  cottager.  —  Shibboleth, 

When  sticks  cannot  be  got,  strings  will  do.  Stretch  a  stroi^  string,  or  a 
straw  rope,  horizontally,  7  or  8  ft.  above  the  row,  supporting  it  by  a  stick 
St  each  end,  and  at  every  10  or  12  ft.  distance ;  stick  a  i)cg  m  the  ground, 
at  the  root  of  each  plant,  and  from  that  stretch  a  string  to  the  horizontal 
cord  above. —  Cond, 

Vol.  VI.  —  No.  25.  n 
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But,  if  the  ground  is  wet,  and  much  ithcltcrcd,  they  will  bear  better  by 
allowing  them  to  rtm  7  or  8  ft.     Seeds  are  always  abundant. 

Earijf  Potatoes.  —  To  have  a  crop  of  potatoes  very  early,  plant  asKJeaved 
kidneys,  whole,  about  the  middle  or  beginning  of  October,  in  drills  9  iiL 
deep,  well  covered  with  muck,  8  in.  apart,  and  14  in.  between  the  rows : 
they  will  be  full  a  fortnight  earlier  than  if  the  planting  be  delayed  until  F^ 
bruiarv,  and  will  be  quite  ready  by  the  middle  of  June.  An  excellent  croo 
of  ratiushes  may  be  grown  on  the  same  ground,  for  the  mould  should  be  left 
as  light  as  possible  above  the  potatoes ;  and,  if  radish  seed  be  sown  in  the 
beginning  of  January,  and  covered  over  with  some  straw  or  lone  litter,  to 
preserve  the  seeds  and  plants,  as  they  come  up,  from  the  birds  (protectilut 
them,  of  course,  in  severe  weather),  he  inav,  by  a  little  extnMiil^gence,  sell 
from  10«.  to  20«.  worth  of  radishes  out  of  this  small  plot  of  gi'ound.  * 

In  the  middle  of  June  he  will  begin  to  dig  a  few  potatoes  dailv,  alwavB 
remembering  to  bury  the  tops ;  and  as  soon  as  half  a  rod  is  cleared,  let  it  be 
80wn  immediately  with  some  Dutch  or  six-week  turnip  seed :  let  the  sane 
be  done  with  the  next  half  rod.  f  The  middle  of  July  will  now  approach, 
and  this  is  the  time  to  sow  Fulham  cabbage  seed ;  for  which  there  will 
be  plenty  of  ground,  not  only  for  sowing  but  for  pricking  out ;  and,  finally, 
the  whole  tliree  remaining  rods  mav  be  planted  with  the  cabbage  plants, 
which  will  finish  cropping  the  ground  fi^m  which  the  early  atih-leaved  kid- 
neys have  been  dug.     However,  in  this  piece  of  ground,  when  the  fint 


*  By  the  Lancashire  mode  of  raising  early  potatoes,  which  seems  parti- 
cularly suitable  for  the  colder  parts  of  Britain,  they  arc  generally  ready 
about  the  l)eginning  of  May.  Mr.  Saul  of  Lancaster  says,  **  Put  the  potar 
toes  in  a  room,  or  other  convenient  warm  place,  in  January' ;  about  the  8d 
of  Febniary,  cover  them  with  a  woollen  cloth  for  about  four  weeks ;  then 
take  it  off,  and  by  so  doing  you  will  make  the  sprouts  much  stronger.  To- 
wards the  latter  end  of  A£urch  set  them,  covering  the  sprouts  about  2  id. 
deep.  If  the  sprouts  be  about  2  in.  long  when  set,  the  potatoes  will  be 
ready  in  7  or  8  weeks  afterwards."  CGard.  Mag,^  vol.  ii.  p.  48.)  The  seti 
of  the  extreme  end  of  the  potato  are  ibund  to  grow  faster,  and  ripen  ahooft 
a  fortnight  earlier,  than  those  from  the  root  end.  In  Lancashire,  therefbra^ 
the  sets  from  the  two  ends  are  separated ;  and,  if  planted  at  the  same  timc^ 
form  an  early  and  succession  crop.  {Gard.  ^^og'9  vol.  i.  p.  406.)  In  Kn* 
bighshire,  the  potatoes  intended  for  seed  for  the  following  year  are  taken  up 
b^ore  they  are  ripe,  just  when  the  outer  skin  peels  off,  and  before  the  stw 
or  stem  begins  to  wither ;  they  are  then  laid  upon  a  gravel-walk,  fiilly  ei* 
•posod  to  the  sun,  for  a  month  or  six  weeks,  when  they  become  quite  green  and 
soft,  as  if  roasted,  and  often  much  shrivelled :  they  are  then  put  away,  sod 
protected  its  other  potatoes  are.  In  February  they  are  examined,  when 
every  eye  is  generally  found  full  of  long  sprouts  fit  to  be  planted.  On^ 
two  sets  are  made  of  each  potato,  the  eye  or  top  part,  and  tnc  root  or  bot^ 
tom  part.  They  are  separated  as  in  Lancashire ;  and,  when  planted  in  dn 
common  ground,  the  eye  or  top  sets  are  earlier  by  a  fortnicbt  than  tll# 
others.  They  are  generally  fit  to  gather  before  the  middle  of  Slay.  ((3#r4 
Mag.,  vol.  ii.  p.  172.^ 

.  f  The  fly  is  very  hurtful  to  this  crop.  I  have  tried  common  soot  dusted 
over  the  plants  infested,  and  afterwards  given  a  good  watering,  which  ban^M 
every  vestige  of  fly  from  them  in  a  very  few  days.  —  B.  S.  The  cotti^ 
may  consider  the  appearance  of  the  turnip  fly  as  the  appearance  of  a  crop  of 
weeds ;  let  him,  therefore,  dig  down  the  whole,  and  sow  again  inunediatfliy* 
JMbre  a  second  crop  of  flies  can  appw,  the  s^  must  be  sown,  thai  is,  tuB 
eg^  deposited ;  and  this  is  not  very  likely  to  be  the  case.  —  Cond. 
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cdlibflge  seed  is  aown,  some  seed  of  the  common  rape  should  be  sown  for 
winter  and  spring  greens ;  they  are  very  good  and  very  productive. 
.  Ittde  Polatoes  form  an  important  crop  to  the  cottager ;  for  upon  this  he 
rdies  for  a  supply  both  for  himself,  his  family  *,  and  his  pigs,  so  that  no 
trouble  must  be  spared  in  digging  and  manuring  the  ground.-|-  All  the  scrap- 
mgif  the  mixture,  and  pig's  litter  will  now  be  found  necessary  $  for,  from  these 
10  rods  of  rat>und,  10  sacks  of  potatoes,  each  weighing  240  lbs.,  must  be 
obtamed.  Two  sorts  may  be  planted  as  follows:  —  Some  time  early  in 
April  plant  4  rods  with  the  Prussian  potato ;  it  is  an  excellent  sort.  It  a 
productive,  and,  if  necessary,  it  keeps  well ;  although  it  is  quite  fit  to  eat 
after  the  early  sorts  arc  over,  being  au  intermediate  sort  between  the  early 
and  late  ones.  This  sort  should  be  planted  (tingle  eves)  7  or  8  in.  apart,  in 
lows  18  in.  asunder.  They  will  be  ripe,  and  must  be  dug  up  in  the  b^inning 
of  September,  whether  they  arc  wanted  or  not ;  and  immediately  plant  the 
whole  4  rods  with  the  rape  plants  above  mentioned.  The  remaining  6  rods 
of  sround  may  be  planted,  the  first  week  in  May,  with  the  Devonshire 
mue,  or  prince's  beauty  potatoes  ;  both  red,  and  excellent  sorts.  Plant 
mtgie  eyeSf  cut  firom  prime  potatoes  (as  all  single  eyes  should  be),  the  same 
distance  as  directed  for  the  Prussians,  unless  the  ground  should  be  wet ;  in 
which  case,  2  fl.  between  the  rows  will  be  pre&ablc :  but,  at  whatever 
fieriod  potatoes  are  planted,  in  all  cases,  as  soon  as  the  plants  show  their 
beads,  let  the  ground  be  well  moved  about  them  j:,  that  is,  hacked  with  a 
%ht  mattock.  This  will  destroy  the  weeds  §,  and  cause  the  plants  to  grow 
npidly,  till  it  is  time  to  earth  them  up,  which  should  be  done  when  they  are 
about  6  in.  hish.  This  operation,  vrith  the  previous  "  hacking,*'  if  done  in 
fine  dry  wea£er  will  most  effectually  destroy  the  weeds  for  the  season.  || 


*  Potatoes,  after  being  washed,  may  be  put  on  to  boil  in  cold  water  with- 
gnt  being  peeled.  When  half  done,  the  water  may  be  poured  from  them, 
ind  firesh  cold  water  added,  which  is  also  to  be  poured  away  when  they  are 
boiled  sufficiently.  They  are  then  to  be  lefl  by  the  fire  to  dry  for  a  short 
time,  before  the  skins  are  taken  off,  and  will  be  found  more  floury  when 
boiled  in  this  way  than  when  the  water  is  not  changed.  This  quality,  so 
faluable  to  those  who  make  the  principal  part  of  their  meal  of  this  vege- 
table, and  which  renders  them  a  better  substitute  for  bread,  may  be  con- 
odered  as  making  amends  for  the  greater  length  of  time  taken  in  cooking, 
md,  consequent!}',  larger  consumption  of  fuel.  —  Practical, .  The  Lanca^ 
caahire  moae  of  cooking  potatoes  is  as  follows  :  —  **  Brush  off  the  skins,  set 
than  on  die  fire  in  cold  water :  when  boiled,  pour  off  the  water  completely, 
•dd  a  little  salt,  and  dry  them  well  on  the  fire."  (Gard.  Mag.,  vol.  i. 
p.407.^ 

f  Tne  richness,  the  quantity,  and  the  healthiness  of  his  crops  will  depend 
on  the  abundance  and  judicious  application  of  manures ;  the  complete  ex- 
tirpation of  weeds  and  noxious  roots ;  regular,  deep,  and  repeated  forking ; 
^  careful  choice  of  seeds  for  sowing ;  and,  as  far  as  his  confined  space  will 
admit,  a  proper  rotation  of  crops.  —  A  Friend  to  the  Cottager. 

%  Hoe  between  ridges  of  potatoes  and  cabbages,  6  or  7  in.  deep,  with  a 
two-pronged  hoe.  —  T.  A. 

§  As  soon  as  any  plants  sown  in  drills  make  their  appearance,  be  very 
carefid  to  stir  the  soil  between  them  with  a  thrust  or  pronged  hoe,  whether 
weedy  or  not.  This  is  of  most  essential  service  to  a  carden,  and  is  very 
addcvn  sufficiently  attended  to.  Where  this  is  practised,  Uicre  are  no  weeds ; 
and  less  manure,  with  this  treatment,  is  better  than  more  manure  without 
k.^Skibboleth. 

y  During  this  and  the  following  months,  let  the  ground  be  deeply  and  fre- 
qnentiy  hoed  among  all  the  crops,  i)articularly  during  dry  weather.     Weeds 
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By  way  of  experiment,  a  handful  or  two  of  Gobbett's  dwarf  Indian  com 
may  be  planted,  m  the  latter  end  of  April,  round  the  edges  of  the  potato  plot, 
or  agsunst  a  fence  with  a  warm  aspect ;  but  the  com  must  be  planted  consi- 
derably thicker  than  what  Mr.  Cobbett  recommends.  In  order  to  produce 
a  crop  worth  growing,  9  or  10  in.  in  the  row  is  wide  enough ;  and,  as  single 
rows  only  can  be  grown  in  this  case,  the  com  might  even  be  planted  thicker. 
In  favourable  situations,  I  know  that  it  will  ripen  well.  Indian  com  is  good 
for  fowls,  and  excellent  for  &ttening  pigs ;  but  it  must  not  be  given  in  too 
large  quantities  at  a  time  to  the  latter,  ror  it  is  of  a  very  heating  nature.  * 

Fntit  Treet  I  have  entirely  omitted,  because  I  think  f ,  upon  the  whole, 
a  small  garden,  such  as  I  have  described,  is  better  without  them.  However, 
against  nis  cottage  let  him  train  currants,  gooseberries,  cherries,  apples, 
pears,  or  any  sort  of  fruit  tree  he  can  prociu^,  likely  to  thrive.  Nor  should 
I  object  to,  but  would  rather  encourage,  the  cultivation  of  a  few  carnations, 
picotees,  pinks,  Brompton  and  ten-week  stocks,  &c.,  with  which  he  might 
ornament  his  little  dwelling,  t  In  doing  the  work  necessary  to  crop  and  clean 
a  garden  of  20  rods  §  of  land  as  I  have  directed,  no  labouring  man  who  has 


are  no  criterion  for  the  regulation  of  these  operations.  —  A  Friend  to  th^ 
Cottager. 

No  pl^t  is  so  much  improved  by  deep  pron^;ing  or  mattocking  between 
the  rows,  as  the  potato.  With  this  treatment  it  will  grow  most  vigorously 
in  the  driest  weather,  and  in  a  vei^  poor  soil.  —  Cond. 

*  Respecting  the  propriety  of  mtroducing  Indian  com,  I  am  decidedly 
opposed  to  it,  as  no  dependence  can  be  placed  on  its  successfid  cultivation. 
Our  climate  is  not  adapted  to  this  species  of  grain,  and  I  very  much  Ques- 
tion if  it  ever  will  answer  in  this  country,  except  in  very  favourable  situations. 
If  its  cultivation  were  practicable  with  certainty,  I  would  most  strongly  ad- 
vocate its  adoption ;  but  I  require  a  little  more  proof  that  it  will  answer  in 
this  country  fcNefore  I  should  consider  mysdf  justified  in  recommending  it  ai 
a  im>per  com  for  the  cottager  to  cultivate.  My  objection,  I  would  be  under- 
stood, rests  solely  on  the  unfitness  of  the  climate ;  for  die  grain  would  be 
ft  favourite  with  me.  I  have  sufficiently  proved  it  to  make  myself  perfectly 
satisfied  with  it  as  a  wholesome,  palatable,  and  nouriahing  food ;  and,  if  I 
have  said  little  on  its  merits,  it  is  because  I  consider  it  useless  in  tins  ooun* 
try,  and  not  from  aay  antipathy  towards  it  as  a  proper  species  of  alimeDt.  — 
A  Countryman, 

On  dr}%  warm,  sandy  soils  south  of  York,  we  think  Indian  com  may  be 
well  worth  cultivating  m  the  cottager's  garden  for  the  purposes  of  feediBg 
pigs  and  poultry.  At  Sandy,  in  Bedfordshire,  it  produced,  in  the  very  un- 
favourable season  of  1829,  at  the  rate  of  105  bushels  per  acre,  equal  to 
3  tons  of  good  meal  for  feeding  stock.  Wheat,  barley,  peas,  or  beans,  will 
not  average  15cwt.  of  meal  per  acre.     (Gard,  Mag,,  vol.  vL  p.  103.) 

f  The  roots  of  the  hop  may  be  brought  from  the  hedges,  and  planted  in 
comers  of  the  garden ;  tneir  tops  are  very  wholesome,  and  are  as  tender  aa 
asparagus ;  they  climb  and  make  a  good  summer-house.  —  SkUtboleth. 

%  l^ese  flowers  and  prize  gooseberries  are  well  known  to  be  great 
sources  of  amusement,  and  of  harmless  betting,  to  the  Lancashire  and  other 
weavers  and  mechanics.  We  should  wish  to  see  fruit  trees,  omamentid 
shmbs,  climbers,  and  flowers  in  every  cottagers  garden,  with  bees,  poultry, 
rabbits  (if  only  for  the  children),  a  singing-bird,  pigeons,  and  a  cat  and  a 
dog.  Nature  has  kindly  ordained  all  these  little  matters  to  be  great  dmi^ 
in  theses  of  the  owner  and  his  children.  —  Cond, 

§  ¥my  perches  of  land,  exclusive  of  that  occupied  by  the  buildiua  md 

^  pigyard,  are  suffident  to  su|^ly  every  requisite  cuunary  vegetable,  inclodiiig 

potatoes,  to  a  labourer's  fiumly,  and  to  his  lire  stock;  the  former coi  ''"^ 
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regular  ei^oyment,  ttom  gix  to  six  o'ck>ck  in  summer,  and  from  light  tf} 
dan  in  winter,  ought  to  lose  one  hour;  and,  llkeMrise,  the  man  who  would 
require  to  be  taught  how  to  crop  his  ground  the  second  year,  would  require 
it  ail  his  life.  No  person  can  go  wrong  if  he  but  change  the  crops  as  much 
18  possible  in  rotation,  and  observe,  if  the  ground  is  of  greater  extent,  the 
same  proportions  of  different  vegetables,  potatoes  and  cabbages  being 
always  considered  the  most  important  crops.  With  regard  to  a  few  herbs  , 
any  gentleman's  gardener  could,  in  one  season,  supply  a  whole  village  with 
as  many  as  they  could  possibly  require :  a  sage  bush,  a  bit  of  thyme,  a  few 
roots  of  parsley,  with  balm  and  nunt,  are  enough,  and  to  spare. 

in  concluding  thcj^e  remarks,  I  may  observe  that  I  am  perfectly  aware  a 
labouring  man  and  a  very  small  family  usually  consume  a  greater  quantity 
of  potatoes  than  I  have  allowed.  The  cause,  I  apprdiend,  will  be  found  in 
the  want  of  other  vegetables,  and  good  bread  and  meat.  If  a  man  has 
14  score  of  bacon  every  year,  this  alone  will  afford  him  upwards  of  three 
quarters  of  a  pound  for  every  day,  a  grater  quantity  than  99  poor  families 
in  a  100  have  throughout  the  country ;  indeed,  no  man  wants  to  cram  such 
a  quantity  of  watery  stuff  down  his  throat,  when  he  has  a  good  slice  or  two 
of  bo3ed  bacon,  cabbage,  carrots,  and  good  wholesome  bread  and  ale. 

n.  /  skaU  now  consider  koto  a  Man  and  his  Wife,  with  from  Seven  to  Eight 
or  Ten  Children,  may  he  supported  with  the  assistance  of  a  Cow ;  show  Vte 
Advantages  of  keeping  one;  what  Ground  is  nccessart/,  and  its  Culture; 
and  mlso  treat  of  Rabbits,  Pigeons,  S^c, 

Poverty  will  never  enter  the  dwelling  of  an  industrious  labouring  man  (I 
proceed  on  the  supposition  that  he  is  constantly  employed,  at  from  9^.  to 
12f.  a  week),  if  he  once  can  obtain  possession  of  an  acre  of  ground  at  a 
moderate  rent,  and  a  cow  f  ,  provided  that  it  please  the  Almighty  to  bless 
him  and  his  fiunily  with  healtn.  X     ^o  numerous  are  the  benefits  derived 

of  two  grown  persons  and  four  children,  and  the  latter,  at  an  average,  of  one 
irig,  three  rabbits,  three  hens,  and  three  ducks.  This  quantity  of  land  will 
be  found  enough  in  a  stiff  soil;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  soil  is  rich  and 
Ikhty  a  leaa  quantity  may  be  found  sufficient,  and  will  certainly  be  more 
•dfantageouB  to  the  labourer  in  every  respect,  as  it  will  require  less  time  to 
be  bestowed  on  its  cultivation,  and  yield  earlier  and  better  crops.  —  Pmc- 


*  A  collection  of  herbs  are  very  necessary,  as  distilled  waters,  wines, 
decoctions,  and  infusions,  which  may  be  obtawed  firom  the  cottage-garden, 

St  ward  off  diseases,  and  save  the  disagreeable  appearance  of  a  doctor's 
—  Shibboleth. 

f  To  keep  a  Cow,  upon  hay  ainf  groif,  will  require  2)  acres  of  land  capable 
of  producing  !( tons  of  hay  per  acre.  A  couple  of  Leicester  ewes  will  prove 
much  more  profitable  than  a  goat ;  they  will  bring  at  least  two  good  mmbs 
In  the  spring,  that  will  sell  well ;  and,  should  they  be  milked  after  the  lamb 
is  weaned,  £ey  will  produce  about  one  quart  per  day  each,  for  three  months. 
Their  fleeces  will  help  to  clothe  the  fiunily,  either  manu&ctured,  or  in  wad- 
dings for  bed  and  body  clothes.  —  A  Countryman^ 

Should  the  Puruk  sheep  of  Ladusk  be  introduced,  and  be  found  to 
succeed  as  well  as  Mr.  Moorecrofl  anticipates  (Trans.  R,  Asiatic  Soc., 
vol.  L),  they  will  be  found  invaluable  for  the  cottager.  They  are  said  to 
be  as  easily  kept  as  pigs,  to  give  two  lambs  in  twelve  months,  and  to  admit 
of  being  twice  shorn  within  that  time.  (See  Mag.  Nat,  HuL,  voLiii. 
p.  144.) 

X  A  Cow  added.  —  Now  comes  by  far  the  most  useful  animal  to  the  cot- 
tager :  here  is  a  caterer  for  him  and  his  family.  That  man  who  possesses  a 
caw  and  a  pig  possesses  a  means  of  mmntaining  his  wife  and  children  in 
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flram  dds  inesdmabie  creature,  that  no  man  ought  to  rest  satisfied  dil  he 
has  accomplished  the  object  (^  what  ooght  to  be  his  constant  and  unceasiiig 
endeavours.     A  good  cow  will  supply  a  large  family  with  milk  and  butter 

Snd  a  great  deal  of  the  latter  to  spare)  for  40  wedks,  and  with  cheese  all 
e  3^ear  round.  I  made  ft'om  one  cow  217  lbs.  of  butter  in  39  weeks.  But 
suppose  an  ordinary  cow  to  produce  ISO  lbs.,  and  allow  80  lbs.  for  the  use 
or  nu  family,  and  no  poor  family  ought  to  use  more,  there  will  then  be 
100  lbs.  to  dispose  of,  say  at  Sd,  per  pound,  there  is  upwards  of  three 
suineas  at  once,  ready  to  pay  the  rent,  &c.  &c.,  or  to  buy  a  couple  of  pigs; 
S)r  a  man  who  keeps  a  cow  should  never  have  less  than  two  in  the  sty. 
A  cow  produces  a  great  deal  of  wash  for  the  hog-<tubs;  there  is  the 
washing  of  the  milk-^wls  twice  a  day ;  a  lot  of  whey  three  or  four  times 
a  week,  for  a  skimmed-milk  cheese  should  be  made  twice  a  wedc,  while  the 
milk  is  plentiful :  if  the  curd  is  made  while  the  milk  is  sweet,  it  will  keep 
well  for  three  or  four  days,  with  a  little  salt  sprinkled  over  it,  and  covered 
with  a  cloth,  in  a  cullender.  Twice  a  week  there  will  be  the  washings  of 
the  butter  and  chum ;  the  little  urchins  will  drink  the  buttermilk.  Indeed, 
die  refuse  of  every  thing  connected  with  a  dairy  becomes  an  excellent  ingre- 
dient in  the  hog-tubs. 

To  find  food  for  thb  very  valuable  animal  becomes  the  next  consideralioiL 
Besides  a  comfortable,  dry,  fern-littered  cowhouse,  either  to  take  shelter 
in  or  to  be  tied  up  in,  to  make  the  most  of  a  cow,  she  should  at  all  times^ 
especially  afler  calving,  be  abundantly  supplied  widi  food,  and  with  as  much 
water  as  she  likes  to  drink.  Now,  to  effect  this,  and  to  produce  vegetables 
for  a  fimiily  of  8  or  10  persons  and  a  couple  of  pigs,  not  less  than  an  acre  * 
will  be  required ;  and  tnis  acre  of  ground  I  would  divide  as  follows  :— 

C  80  rods  of  grass  land. 
1  acre  <  40  do.  mangold  wurzel. 
(  40  do.  kitchen-garden. 

Let  the  80  rods  of  grass  land,  then,  be  carefully  cleaned  of  netdes,  docks, 


comfort.  There  are  instances  I  could  mention  where  agendeman's  labourers 
receive  9i.  6d.  per  week.  One  of  these  pays  5f .  per  week  for  his  cottage, 
his  garden,  a  field,  and  hay  for  his  cow.  Still,  himself  and  his  family  appear 
clean  (ruddy)  and  healthful ;  while  other  labourers,  having  the  same  wmbi^ 
but  no  cow,  appear  ragged  and  pale,  and  themselves  and  fhmilies  recenre 
pay  from  the  parish.  Odier  labourers  in  the  same  township,  kee{nng  »  oo#« 
though  poor,  are  still  in  comfort,  the  produce  of  butter  more  duui  sufficim 
for  the  mmily.  —  Shibboleth, 

*  For  garden,  &c.     -  -               -            -  1400  square  yards. 

For  goats                -  -                -        -  300 

For  a  cow  ...  noo 

An  additional  cow  ...  noo 

Horse            -  -                ...  3217 

For  growing  bread  ...  4991 

3am,  and  addidon  to  the  dung-yard  for  the  goat  70 

13378|^'|^-^^»-- 

A  Friend  to  the  CoU^fi 

A  plot  of  ground  about  400  square  yards,  sown  with  luceme,  and  m 
once  over,  wul  keep  a  cow  for  4  wedcs.   When  it  comes  into  full  bevft 
will  always  be  fit  to  mow  once  over  by  the  1st  of  May,  and  will  serve thf 
that  month ;  and,  if  sufficient  to  grow  a  month  after  cutdng,  it  will  b^^ 
mow  again,  and  will  then  serve  other  four  weeks.  —  J,  A, 
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ttiistles,  and  broad-leaved  plantains ;  let  it  be  yearly  well  manured  with  coal 
ashes,  soot,  and  road-scrapings,  &c,  for  it  must  be  mown  everv  year ;  and  to 
make  it  produce  as  much  as  possible,  the  cow  should  never  be  allowed  to  graze 
vpon  it  m  wet  weather,  or  after  the  1st  of  March.  By  this  plan  it  may  be 
expected  to  average  upwards  of  half  a  ton  of  dry  hay  annually,  besides  the 
aftemass.  A  portion  of  this  hay  or  grass,  or  both,  should  be  given  daily ; 
it  wiU  be  founa  to  correct  any  disposition  in  the  cow  to  scour :  the  hay  will 
be  found  particularly  useful  in  the  calving  season,  or  in  sickness  at  any  time. 

Let  40  rods  of  mangold  wurzel  be  sown  in  the  latter  end  of  Aprfl  or 
beginning  of  May,  in  rows  2  ft.  apart,  and  18  in.  in  the  row.  *  This  root 
recpiires  good,  strong,  rich  land ;  it  must  be  well  dug,  and,  when  the  plants  are 
up,  well  mattocked,  and  kept  clean.  The  produce,  in  this  case,  wul  seldom 
or  never  fidl  short  of  10  tons,  being  a  supply  of  1  cwt.  a  day  from  October 
to  May,  and  leaves  in  abundance  may  be  gathered  in  September  and  Octo- 
ber, leaving  4  months  out  of  the  12  to  be  supplied  with  cabbages,  greens,  &c. 

I  know  that  it  has  been  said  that  a  cow  will  only  consume  1  cwt.  of  fresh 
vegetable  food  in  a  day,  but  I  must  beg  leave  to  cussent  from  this  opinion ; 
for  some  cows  will  eat  more  than  double  that  quantity.  However,  as 
40  rods  of  mangold  wurzel  is  a  fair  proportion  of  this  excellent  root,  for  it 
is  greatly  superior  to  the  Swedish  turnip  for  a  milch  cow,  we  must  con- 
trive to  have  the  same  quantity  yearly,  by  changing  the  ground,  which  may 
thus  be  effected :  — In  October,  as  soon  as  the  leaves  are  cleared  away  to  the 
extent  of  20  rods,  dm  up  the  roots,  and  pit  them  in  a  dry  situation,  and 
immediately  dig  and  plant  the  ground  with  early  potatoes,  as  before  directed. 
This  crop  of  potatoes  will  be  succeeded  by  tiunips  and  cabbages ;  and  15  or 
16  rods  of  the  latter  will  supply  (including  the  first  and  second  cuttings), 

*  Mangold  wunel  may  be  sown  in  beds,  thinly,  for  transplanting,  on 
ground  previously  occupied  with  early  potatoes,  peas,  &c.,  and  along  with 
turnips  for  the  cow.  —  B.  H. 

Mangold  wurzel  is  the  principal  article  on  which  I  propose  to  keep  the 
cow  in  winter.  Four  roots  of  6  lbs.  each,  I  have  proved,  would  be  sufii- 
dent  for  a  meal  to  an  ordinary-sized  cow.  Two  of  these  meals,  morning 
and  evening,  are  8  roots  a  day.  From  the  first  day  of  October  to  the  last 
of  April  are  212  days,  at  8  roots  a  day,  are  1696  roots.  A  root  of  the  above 
weignt  requires  240  square  inches  to  grow  in,  that  is,  12  in«  in  the  row,  and 
90 in.  from  row  to  row:  so  that  1696  roots  will  require  314 yards.  Man- 
gold wurzel  by  itself  is,  however,  too  opening :  it  will  be  necessary  to  feed 
ateonately  with  it  and  hay,  8  lbs.  of  hay  at  noon,  and  8Ibs.  at  bed-time.  With 
die  requisite  attention  to  watering,  bedding,  and  cleanliness,  &c.,  a  cow  will 
certainly  be  kept  in  good  health,  and  yield  milk  and  butter,  if  a  good  sort  of 
cow  for  those  purposes,  in  great  abundance.  —  J,  A, 

Mangold  untrzel  delights  in  a  rich  loamy  land,  well  dunged,  and  may  be 
sown  in  rows,  or  in  broad  cast ;  and  as  soon  as  the  plants  are  the  size  of  a 
goosequill,  they  may  be  transplanted  in  rows  of  18  m.  distance,  and  18  in. 
MMurt,  one  plant  from  the  other ;  sow  y&y  thin,  and  cover  the  seed  to  the 
depth  of  an  inch  only.  In  transplanting,  the  root  is  not  to  be  shortened, 
but  the  leaves  cut  at  the  top ;  and,  in  planting,  let  the  upper  part  of  the  root 
npear  about  half  an  inch  above  ground.  In  the  seed  bed  keep  them  clear 
of  weeds:  when  planted  out,  after  once  hoeing,  they  will  suflbcate  every 
kind  of  weed  near  them.  The  best  time  to  sow  the  seed  is  from  the  begin- 
ning of  March  to  the  middle  of  April,  although  they  may  be  sown  any  tune 
between  then  and  the  end  of  June.  —  A  Friend  to  the  Cottager, 

Sow  mangold  wurzel  in  rows  2  ft.  apart,  and  drop  the  seeds  into  holes 
made  by  the  dibber,  at  10  or  12  in.  asunder  in  the  row :  to  make  sure,  drop 
two  Of  three  seeds  into  every  hole;  and  when  the  plants  come  up,  should 
be  any  fiilures,  make  good  by  transplanting  with  the  trowel.  — J.  A, 
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u[>wards  of  40  cabbages  a  day  for  the  remaining  four  months,  formiiu  a 
regular  and  an  abundant  supply  the  year  rounds.  In  cropping  ground  it 
certainly  is  a  good  rule  not  to  crop  two  seasons  following  with  the  same 
vegetable ;  but  tins  must^  I  think,  be  occ*asionally  excepted,  when  we  take 
into  consideration  the  panunoont  necessity  of  a  constant  succession  of  crops 
to  produce  the  greatest  possible  quantity  of  food  from  a  limited  space  of 

Cund.  This  necessity,  then,  I  think,  will  justify  the  mioption  of  the  fol- 
ding, perhaps  more  useful,  rule,  viz.  never  to  suffer  a  square  yard  of 
grouiKl  to  lie  a  day  idle  diu*ing  the  growing  season.  *  The  remaining  40  rods 
of  garden  ground  may  be  managed  as  directed  for  20  rods,  growinff,  of 
course,  more  potatoes  and  cabba^  in  prc^ortion  than  any  thing  else,  j 

Rabbits  never  thrive  well  unless  they  are  kept  dry,  and  have  plenty  of 
food,  such  as  clover,  ribgrass,  lettuces,  dandelions  ^,  sowthistle,  &c.  &c^ 
indeed,  almost  any  thing ;  but  a  few  oats  should  be  frequently  given  them  in 
a  little  dry  trough.  These  little  creatures  devour  a  prodigious  quantity  of 
food,  considering  their  size,  and  certainly  would  never  pay  for  keepins ;  but, 
in  a  family,  nothing  can  be  better  amusement  for  a  parcel  of  boys  than  to 
cater  for  their  rabbits.  They  are  excellent  eating,  and  very  prolific,  if 
well  attended  to,  but  every  thm";  depends  on  that. 

Pigeons  I  would  rather  keep  for  their  companionship's  sake  than  for  pro- 
fit :  every  little  extra  tie  or  enjoyment  makes  a  man*s  nome  dearer  to  him. 

Having  now  gone  over  all  the  subjects  I  proposed  to  consider,  I  have 
nothing  turther  to  add,  save  that  the  time  tnat  I  would  allow  to  mow  the 
grass,  rick  the  hay,  and  cultivate  the  groimd,  should  not,  on  any  consider- 
ation, exceed  a  week,  viz. :  —  1  day  (two  halves')  to  mow  and  rick ;  3 J  days 
to  dig  the  ground,  and  sow  the  mangold  wurzel  seed ;  half  a  day  to  clear, 
dig,  and  plant  2  rods  of  ground  with  early  potatoes ;  half  a  day  to  dear  and 
pit  the  remainder  of  the  mangold  wurzel. 

All  the  other  cleaning,  digging,  cropping,  &c.,  most  assuredly  ought  to 
be  done,  but  always,  be  it  understood,  widi  the  assistance  of  his  children, 
by  himself  at  nights  and  mornings.  His  wife  will  have  enough  to  do  to 
manage  her  household  affidrs,  her  dairy,  her  pigs  and  fowls,  and  milking  the 
cow,  and  with  the  help  of  the  boys  foddering  her  too. 

*  This  is  most  important  advice ;  and  on  it,  on  pronging  well,  whether 
there  arc  weeds  to  destroy  or  not,  and  on  diligently  collecting  and  pre* 
serving  both  solid  and  licjuid  manure,  wUl  dq)end  much  of  the  cottager's 
success.  —  Cond, 

\  ^^mphvtum  axptrrintumy  a  native  of  Siberia,  and  one  of  the  most  rapid' 
growing  of  herbaceous  plants,  has  been  recommended  for  culture  as  food  for 
cows.  (Gard.  Mag,^  vol.  v.  p.  442.)  This  vegetable  is  fidl  of  mucilage ;  and 
we  certainly  think  it  deserves  to  be  tried  by  every  cottager  who  can  procure 
plants.  It  seeds  freely,  and  propagates  most  readily  by  division  of  the  root. 
We  would  strongly  recommend  gardeners  to  gather,  propagate,  and  distiv 
bute  it.  —  Cond» 

X  Succort/,  or  wild  endive,  forms  excellent  food  for  rabbits ;  the  tops, 
blanched,  either  by  covering  with  pots,  or  by  planting  in  sand  in  a  cellar> 
make  an  excellent  spring  salad,  much  used  in  Germany  (Gard.  Mag^  voI.iL 
p.  460.) ;  while  its  roots,  and  also  those  of  the  dandelion,  form  one  of  the 
best  substitutes  for  cofi^.  Dr.  Ilowison  of  Edinbuq^h  prefers  dandelkun 
coffee  to  that  of  Mecca ;  and  many  persons,  all  over  the  Continent,  prefer 
a  mixture  of  succor^'  and  coffee  to  coffee  alone.  Dig  up  the  roots  of  dan- 
delion, wash  them  well,  but  do  not  scrape  them;  dry  them,  cut  them  in  bits 
the  size  of  peas,  and  then  roast  them  in  an  earthen  pot  or  coffee-roaster  of 
any  kind,  and  grind  them  in  the  coffee-mill,  or  bruise  them  in  any  way.  The 
great  secret  of  good  coffee  is  to  have  it  fresh-burnt  and  fresh-ground.— 
Cond. 
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And  iiow»  8iry  before  I  transmit  these  remarks  to  you,  allow  me  to  state 
that  I  have  recommended  nothing  which  I  have  not  either  practised  myself 
Or  seen  others  practise  with  success.  Still  I  am  aware  that  many,  very 
many  people  will  most  conscientiously  differ  from  me  in  opinion ;  for,  after 
ally  the  truth  may  be,  that 

**  The  difference  is  as  great  between 
The  optics  seeing,  as  the  objects  seen." 

I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c. 
Jm.23.  1830.  A  Practical  Gardener. 


Art.  IV.  On  the  Extent  and  Culture  of  Cottage  Gardens^  the 
live  Stock  of  the  Cottager,  and  various  Points  of  Cottage  Economy^ 
with  reference  to  the  Hints  for  Prizes  for  Papers  on  the  Sufy'ect. 
(Gard.  Mag.y  vol.  v.  p.  713.)     By  J.  P. 

Sir, 
It  is  with  the  highest  d^ee  of  pleasure  that  I  have  read  the  pages  of  the 
last  Gardener's  Magazine  which  arc  devoted  to  the  most  truly  philanthropic 
and  benevolent  purpose  of  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes 
of  society,  which  we  see,  year  aflcr  year,  becoming  more  oppressed  and  de- 
graded, and  which  will  yet  sink  deeper  into  degradation  and  moral  depravity 
unless  some  timely  means  be  devised  to  enable  the  agricultural  labourer  to 
tsappart  himself  and  family  without  parochial  assistance ;  for  we  see  the 
paupers  of  every  parish  yearly  increasing ;  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  most 
experienced  farmers  that,  in  a  little  time,  the  land  will  not  be  able  to  sup- 
port the  poor,  and  the  poor's  rate  must  be  paid  whether  the  landlord  gets  his 
rent  or  not.  The  farmers  say,  "  Relieve  us  from  the  poor's  rate,  and  we  can 
live  and  pay  our  rents."  But  how  is  that  to  be  effected  ?  By  nothing  but 
improving  the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes ;  by  letting  them  have  a 
portion  of  land  to  raise  a  sufficient  quantity  of  vegetables,  and  to  supply 
them  with  the  most  common  necessaries  of  life,  of  which,  at  this  present 
time,  there  are  thousands  of  fellow-creatures  that  have  barely  sufficient  to 

ort  the  cravings  of  nature ;  or  else  submitting  to  the  most  servile  de- 

ition,  quite  revolting  to  the  feelings  of  a  civilised  people  [the  work- 

e?]. 

Every  landlord  that  can  devise  any  plan  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  who 
are  dependent  on  his  tenantry,  ought  to  lose  no  time  in  bringing  it  forward ; 
and  every  one  that  can  suggest  any  means  to  better  the  condition  of  his 
starving  fellow-mortals,  ought  to  come  forward  boldly  and  avow  his  senti- 
ments :  for  it  is  certain  that  something  must  be  done  very  soon  (ere  it  be 
too  late).  This  has  caused  me  to  commence  writer ;  and,  though  I  am 
unable  to  transmit  to  you  el^ant  compositions,  yet  what  I  do  write  shall 
be  founded  on  truth,  either  from  facts  which  have  come  under  my  own 
observation,  or  from  the  enquiries  that  I  have  made  among  labourers  on 
whom  I  can  depend  for  the  veracity  of  their  infonnation.  The  vegetables 
that  I  shall  recommend  are  those  which  are  generally  found  in  cottage 
gardens :  their  culture  as  simple  as  is  consistent  with  good  management 
to  insure  a  crop ;  for  I  conceive  that  the  knowledge  of  the  agricultural 
labourer  is  not  yet  sufficient  to  appreciate  the  value  of  any  new  vegetable, 
or  any  new  mode  of  culture.  I  therefore  wish  to  give  him  the  best  methods 
which  I  have  seen  and  practised  myself  of  cultivating  the  vegetables  in 
common  use ;  and,  as  he  improves  in  mental  knowledge,  and  in  the  manage- 
ment of  his  garden,  any  new  vegetable  may  be  recommended  to  him,  as  he 
will  then  be  sMe  to  perceive  the  benefit,  likely  to  .result  from  its  culture.  A 
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multiplicity  of  new  names,  and  long  directions,  would  not  only  puzzle  an)| 
perplex  the  illiterate  labourer,  but  quite  discourage  him  from  ever  venturing 
on  the  management  of  a  garden. 

I  shall  now  endeavour  to  answer  the  three  questions  you  hqjpe  proposed 
(Gard,  Mag.,  vol.  v.  p.  714.),  in  as  brief  a  manner  as  I  po^gikAy  can. 

I.  What  Quantity  of  Land  will  keep  a  Family  in  (JtHnory  Vegetables  and 
Pork  and  Eggs  ? 

The  quantity  of  land  requisite  for  the  Jibove  purposes  depends  on  soil, 
situation,  and  climate ;  but,  in  ansHwring  all  the  three  Questions,  I  shall 
suppose  the  land  to  be  of  a  Ji^t  sandy  loam,  upon  a  ory  bottom,  in  an 
open  situation ;  worth  £Bom  \5s,  to  20s,  per  acre  at  the  present  time,  and  in 
tne  county  of  Kcat,  about  20  miles  from  London.  The  plan  which  I  sub- 
join is  rather  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  acre,  which  I  think  sufficient  for  a 
uuuiy  Ins  wife,  four  children  (the  children's  ages  being  from  10  to  2  years), 
and  two  pigs  and  two  hens. 

No.  1.  Potatoes  and  Radishes,  19  yds.  lone  by  44  yds.  wide.  Quantity  of 
seed,  and  price:  2 gals,  potatoes,  6(/. ;  radishes,  la. 

In  the  last  week 
of  February,  take  6 
barrows  of  manure, 
spread  it  regularly 
over  the  ground, 
and  commence  dig- 
ging at  one  end  for 
Ifoot.  Then  stretch 
the  line  across  the 
border,  and  cut 
down  a  trench  3  in. 
deep,  and  plant  the 
early  frame  potato 
at  9  in.  distajooe,  in 
the  row ;  then  dig 
Agunfor  18  in.,  set 
t&e  line,  make  a 
trench,  and  plant 
•8  before.  Con- 
tinue   this    for    7 

yards ;  then  dig  and  rake  the  remaining  2  yards,  and  sow  the  short-topped 
radish,  which  may  all  be  done  in  6  hours ;  or  in  3  days,  at  2  hours  ^ch 
day.  The  potatoes  will  require  hoeing  in  the  beginning  of  May,  half  an 
hour;  earthmg  up  in  the  middle  of  tne  month,  1  hour.  Thev  will  be 
ready  for  use  by  the  end  of  May,  and  will  serve  the  family  until  the  end 
of  August.     Radishes  ready  in  April. 

No.  2.  Early  Peas  and  Beans,  18  yds.  by  4J  yds.  Peas,  3  pts.  Is. ;  beans, 
\pL2d.;  pearsticks,  6</. 

In  the  beginning  of  January  dig  all  the  ground,  and  then  sow  14  yards 
with  early  frame  peas,  at  3  h.  from  row  to  row,  and  the  remainW  iyda. 
with  Mazagan  beans,  in  rows  1 J  ft.  asunder,  taking  4}  hrs.  work.  They  will 
require  twice  earthing  up :  first  in  February,  then  in  March,  a  quarter  of 
an  nour  each  time.  The  peas  must  be  sticked  in  March,  which  will  take 
half  an  hour.  After  that,  they  will  only  reouire  being  kept  clear  of  weeds, 
and  will  be  ready  for  use  from  the  latter  end  of  May  to  the  end  of  July. 

No.  2.  a  I  reserve  for  sowing  small  seeds,  as  shall  be  afterwards  ex- 
plained. 

No.  3.  Early  Barnes  Cabbage,  9  yds.  by  1 1  ^  ft 

In  the  middle  of  October  spread  regularly  4  barrows  of  manure,  and  kt 
it  be  well  dug,  which  will  take  3  hrs.  work ;  then  plant  in  rows  1 J  ft.  asunder,^ 
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Md  I  ft.  in  the  row,  fOO  plants,  half  an  hour's  work.    For  the  raisdng  of  the 
fitmta,  see  No.  2,m, 

No.  4.  Dwmf  Miarrow  Pe€u  and  Windsor  Beans^  9  yds.  by  1 1)  ft.  Peas, 
1  crt.  8cf.  i  beaiif,  1  pt.  2d. ;  pea-sticks,  M, 

tn  the  nddfdle  of  February,  dig  and  sow  2  rows  of  dwarf  marrow  peas, 
4|iL  diiCMi^;  and  2  rows  Windsor  beans,  2  ft.  distant,  \\  hrs.  work ;  earth 
■P  wmd  itick  the  peas  the  beginning  of  April,  1  hr.  They  will  be  in  use 
TOB  ttie  end  of  July  to  the  banning  of  September. 

Woe.  5,  6,  7,  and  8.  must  have  6  barrows  of  dung,  and  be  well  dug  in  the 
bennning  of  March,  4  hrs.  work. 

No.  5.  Onkms,    1  oz.  seed,  6d, ;  produce,  2  bushels ;  27  ft.  by  5  ft. 

Rake  it  level ;  then  stretch  the  Ime,  and  draw  drills  half  an  inch  deep,  and 
at  6  in.  distance.  Sow  the  seed ;  then  rake  it  ^ntly  over,  1  hr.  work.  When 
the  seeds  come  up,  and  are  fit  for  eating,  thm  them  out  to  3  in.  distance ; 
keq>  clean  all  summer :  they  will  be  ready  for  pulling  up  the  latter  end  of 
Aneust. 

«o.  6.  Prickly  Sptnage^  6  ft.  by  27  ft.    1  oz.  seed,  2d,     Ready  in  June. 

Rake  the  ground  even,  and  sow  broad-cast  in  March,  half  an  hour;  after 
they  are  come  up,  thin  out  to  4  in.  every  way,  and  keep  clear  from  weeds. 

No.  7.  Early  Tum^^  and  Bath  Cos  Lettuce^  7 IL  by  27  ft.  Seed,  turnip, 
!</.;  lettuce,  \d. 

Rake  it  level,  and  sow  at  the  latter  end  of  March,  half  an  hour's  work. 
Thin  the  turnips  in  April  to  9  in. :  they  will  be  ready  in  May.  Thin  the 
lettuce  in  May  to  9  in.,  and  they  will  be  ready  in  June.  They  must  be  kept 
dear  of  weeds. 

No.  a  Scarlet  Runners^  30  ft.  by  9  ft.  1  pt.  seed,  3rf. ;  sticks,  6rf.  Ready 
in  Julv,  and  in  season  till  destroyed  by  frost. 

Lightly  dig  the  ground  in  the  beginning  of  May,  and  plant  2  rows  of  scar- 
let runners  at  3  in.  distance  in  the  row,  I  hr.  work ;  cartn  up  and  stick  when 
Sin.  hig^,  half  an  hour. 

Nos.  9.  and  10.    Dig  in  January  and  February,  which  will  take  10  hrs. 

No.  9.  Parsneps,  6  yds.  by  9  yds.  Seed,  2d,  Ready  for  use  in  October. 
Sow  in  February,  in  drills  1 J  ft.  asunder,  and  1  in.  deep,  1  hr. ;  keep  clear  from 
weeds,  and  they  will  be  ready  to  take  up  in  October,  2  hrs.  work.  Pro- 
duce, 4  bushels. 

No.  10.  Carrots f  14  yds.  by  9  yds.     Seed,  4J.;  produce,  12  bushels. 

Lightly  dig  the  ground,  and  sow  in  drills  1  ft.  distance,  and  half  an  inch 
deep,  the  first  week  of  March,  2  hrs.  work.  Thin  out  where  too  thick, 
fitxn  4  to  6  in.  distance ;  keep  clear  from  weeds,  and  they  will  be  ready  to 
take  up  in  October.  Then  they  must  be  taken,  with  the  parsneps,  into  the 
open  sned,  and  covered  with  straw,  to  exclude  the  firost,  3  hrs.  work.  From 
^  to  e  pkuit  a  row  of  goowtarnes,  red,  black,  or  white  currants,  as  each  of 
tiiese  will  be  useful  in  summer  for  pies  or  puddings. 

No.  1 L  Barley,  19  yds.  bv  20  yds.     Seed,  1^  gal.  Is,  Sd, ;  produce,  4  bush. 

The  ground  must  be  well  dug  in  November,  12  hrs.  work ;  then  let  it  lie 
until  the  last  week  of  March,  when  it  must  be  lightly  dug,  and  the  barley 
sown  in  drills,  6  in.  distance,  and  1  in.  deep,  6  hrs.  work.  Afler  it  has  been 
up  three  weeks,  it  must  be  rolled  or  beaten  with  the  spade,  1  hr.  Nothing 
more  will  be  wanted  till  hoeing-time,  which  may  be  performed  in  1  hr.  It 
will  be  ready  for  reaping  in  August,  2  hrs.  If  the  weather  be  unfavourable, 
take  into  the  shed  to  dry ;  thresh  in  October,  5  hrs. 

No.  12.  Potatoes,  19  yds.  by  15  yds.  Seed,  1  bush,  is,  6d,;  produce, 
25bu8h. 

Dig  the  ground  in  December,  10  hrs.  work.  Let  it  lie  until  the  first  week 
of  April ;  then  spread  8  barrows  of  manure  on  it,  and  commence  lightly 
H^ging  at  one  end  of  the  piece.  Stretch  the  line  at  1  ft.  from  the  edge;  cut 
cbwn  a  trench  4  in.  deep,  and  plant  the  [K>tatoes.  Then  dig  for  3  ft.  more, 
iet  the  line,  and  make  a  trench,  and  plant  as  before ;  and  so  on  to  the  end 
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of  the  piece,  7  hrs.  work.  About  the  latter  end  of  Mav  they  will  require 
hoeing,  2  hrs.  In  a  fortnight  they  must  be  earthed  up,  1  hr. ;  and  the  final 
earthing  a  fortnight  afterwards,  1  hr»  They  must  be  kept  clear  of  weeds 
until  October,  when  they  will  be  •  ready  for  digging  up,  8  hrs.  To  keep 
potatoes,  make  two  holes,  1  ft.  deep  and  4  ft.  diameter,  which  will  hold 
8 bushels  each;  lay  some  straw  over  them;  then  cover  up  with  soil  l^ft. 
thick.  The  remaining  9  bushels  may  be  put  in  the  shed,  and  covered  with 
straw  for  use. 

No.  13.  Sugarloafor  large  York  Cabbage,  19  yds.  by  5  yds. ;  220  plants.  For 
the  raisins,  see  No.  2.  a. 

Dig  w^  over  in  December,  2  hrs.  work ;  then,  in  March,  lightly  dm  in 
3 barrows  of  manure,  2  hrs.  work.  Plant  in  rows  2  ft.  distant,  and  l|ft.  in 
the  row,  1  hr.     Earth  up  in  April,  half  an  hour.  They  will  be  ready  in  Julv. 

Nos.  14.  to  20.  must  be  well  dug  in  January,  4  hrs.  work ;  then,  in  Marco, 
they  must  be  planted  in  beds  with  chamomile,  hyssop,  sage,  marjoram,  and 
chives,  which  vdll  be  all  useful  as  pot  or  medicinal  herbs.  Nos.  19.  and  20. 
must  be  planted  with  balm  and  spearmint,  which  will  serve  as  substitutes 
for  tea  in  the  winter  months. 

No.  21.  Mercury  (Chenopodium  Bonus  Henricut),  as  a  perennial  spi- 
nage,  will  be  found  exceedingly  useftil.  The  roots  may  be  taken  out  of  the 
fields  in  September,  and  planted,  1  hr. ;  and  they  will  yield  a  sufiicient  sup- 
ply the  next  spring,  and  throughout  summer.  The  other  herbs  must  be 
planted  in  the  bc^ning  of  April,  3  hrs. 

No.  2.  a,  as  be&re  mentioned,  is  reserved  for  raising  seedlings,  &c.  In  the 
last  week  of  February,  sow  about  2  sq.  yds.  of  Savoy  cabbage,  a  quarter  of 
an  ounce ;  likewise  2  yds.  of  green  curled  borecole,  or  Brussels  borecole,  a 
miarter  of  an  ounce,  1  hr.  work :  and  as  the  potatoes  come  off  No.  1.,  the 
Savoy  and  borecole  may  be  planted  in  rows  2  ft.  asilnder,  in  July  or  Aug., 
2  hrs.  work.  Then  sow  in  No.  2.  a,  in  the  first  week  of  August,  half  an 
ounce  of  early  Barnes  cabbage,  6(/.;  transplant  in  any  vacant  piece  of 
cround,  in  September,  at  3  in.  £stance  ever^  way,  1  hr. ;  there  to  stand  till 
finally  planted  in  October  in  No.  3.  Likewise,  about  the  middle  of  August, 
sow  half  an  ounce  (6</.)  of  the  large  York  or  lai^  sugarloaf  cabbo^  and 
transplant  in  September,  2  hrs.,  in  any  vacant  ground,  where  they  will  have 
to  stand  till  March,  to  be  planted  in  No.  13. 

Leeks,  —  Sow  in  a  No.  2.  half  an  ounce  of  leek  (2</.),  in  March,  half 
an  hour ;  for  transplanting  into  No.  7.  after  the  turnips  have  come  ofl^  1  hr. 
A  little  lettuce  may  be  sown,  to  transplant  in  May  or  June,  and  will  be 
ready  in  August  and  September. 

Cucumbers.  —  In  the  first  week  of  May,  between  three  of  the  rows  of  peas 
No.  2.,  dig  a  small  place,  18  in.  wide,  and  put  in  8  or  10  cucumber  seeds, 
which  will  come  up  and  be  sheltered  with  the  peas,  and,  when  the  peas 
come  off,  will  be  fit  for  firuiting. 

I  have  now  gone  throu^  the  cropping  and  routine  culture  for  one  year. 
The  next  years  of  cropping  must  be  changed  as  in  plans  Nos.  2.  and  3. ;  and, 
by  so  doing,  a  regular  succession  and  rotation  of  crops  will  be  maintained 
through  the  ground,  always  giving  the  same  kind  of  culture  to  each  indin- 
dual  crop,  which  I  have  pointed  out,  in  every  quarter  of  the  garden. 

Manure,  —  Every  exertion  must  be  used  to  collect  manure ;  that  fiooi 
the  hogs  will  be  the  best,  and  must  be  applied  to  the  poorest  ground.  All 
the  weeds  and  litter  of  the  garden  must  be  laid  in  a  heap  to  rot,  and  any 
scrapings  of  roads  that  can  be  collected,  and  all  the  ashes  burnt  in  the  house 
must  be  taken  care  of,  as  every  kind  of  manure  will  be  found  usefiil  and 
boieficial. 

Hoemg,  weeding,  and  gathering  the  Vegetables  must  be  done  by  the  wift 
and  children;  for  which  1  shall  not  account,  as  every  hour  that  is  to  Eptn 
may  be  devoted  to  some  useful  purpose  in  the  garden. 

Hogi.  -^  Some  time  in  May  two  hogs  must  be  got,  which  may  be  bougM 
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Plan  8.     Second  yearns  cropping. 
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— ;In  the  first  fortnight  they  must  have,  boiled  either  together  or 
itdy,  2  bushels  of  potatoes  and  1  bushel  of  carrots  each  wc^,  mixed 
he  wash  to  a 

r     thickness  Plan  3.     Third  yearns  cropping. 
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■.  to  the  stone),  which  will  be  26  stone  of  pork  for  the  year,  or  7  lb. 
Bak,  exclusive  of  the  heads,  hearts,  and  all  the  pieces  at  the  time  of 
g  1^,  which  will  serve  for  three  vreeks  or  a  montn. 
It.  —  Two  hens  may  be  kept,  as  there  will  be  1  bush,  barley,  1  bush. 
1^  and  half  a  bushel  of  parsneps  (they  are  particularly  fond  of  carrots 
■lepa  when  boiled^,  and  1  bush,  of  potatoes,  which  may  be  given  raw, 
B  alwavs  best  if  boiled  and  mixed  with  a  handful  of  barley-meal ;  which, 
diat  tney  peck  up  about  the  house,  will  be  sufficient  for  the  year. 
Dioduce  will  be  70  eges  each. 

%ig  thus  briefly  statra  the  culture  of  those  vegetables  which  I  think 
Ht  profitable  to  a  cottager,  I  shall  next  present  the  whole  in  a  tabular 
wiodi  might  be  hung  against  the  wall  in  a  cottager's  kitchen ;  and 
i^w,  at  one  view,  the  woik  to  be  done,  the  time  necessary  for  per- 
fg  kf  and  the  produce  that  he  might  expect  fi-om  his  labour,  with  good 
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Having  thus  provided  him  with  vegetables,  pork,  and  e^s,  I  shall  next 
calculate  his  other  expenses  as  moderately  as  possible. 

Then  suppoie  a  labourer*!  wages  at  \9s. 

per  week  -  .  -  31    4    0 

Hii  wife  in  hay  tirae.  harveit,  &c.,  16 

week*  at  5t.  per  week.  .  .4 


..  £   t.  ± 
Hooae  and  garden  rent,  per  annum  .3180 

lues,  ratca,  ftc.  upon  do.  .         -    0    9    0 

Coab  and  wood            .  -    3    0   0 

Tea              -          .  .          -    0  18    0 

gogar                         -  -    1  10    0 

Butter          -          -  -          -    1  18    0 

flour  .  11  10    0 

-          -          -  -         -    0  12    0 

.1*  W*-t«  •■^  **■  -15    0 

'•alKMB,  dUch«,ftc  .300 

Hit  wife's  da        -  .             .    S   0    0 

CbUdrenlido.            .  .           .500 


£34    8    0 


0 


35    4    0 
Annual  ezpenaet    34    8    0 


a  taaianee  of   .£0  16    0 


1  have  not  arcountod  fttr  the  garden  teedt,  nor 
for  the  price  of  the  hog*  when  bought ;  but  a 
few  Tegetables  may  be  sold,  to  balance  the  aecdt, 
and  the  heads,  hearts,  &c.  will  balance  tbo  hogs* 
price. 

By  the  above  it  is  seen  that  nearly  every  farthing  of  a  labourer's  wages 
is  expended  without  being  able  to  procure  one  morsel  of  animal  food.  So 
how  IS  it  possible  for  the  labouring  class  to  live,  as  they  are  at  present 
situated  ?  They  cannot !  They  must  starve !    I  am  convinced  that  the  only 

{»lan  to  strike  effectually  at  the  root  of  the  evil,  and  to  raise  the  labourer 
rem  his  present  degradation,  is  to  allow  him  a  small  allotment  of  land, 
which,  as  above  shown,  will  produce  hun  vegetables,  pork,  and  eggs  ;  and 
these,  with  his  earnings,  will  just  be  sufficient  to  maintain  his  family,  and 
rendc^  him  once  more  a  faithnil  and  productive  member  of  society. 

IL  What  quantity  of  land  it  sufficient  to  maintain  a  family  with  port,  9eg0- 
tables f  eggs,  and  mUk  f 

Plan  4.  contains  2  acres :  the  part  a,  one  fourth  of  an  acre,  to  be  cropped 
the  same  as  Plan  1.  &c.,  except  the  sugarloaf  cabbage,  for  which  there  will 
be  no  necessity  in  that  place ;  6,  for  ^reen  food  for  cow ;  <r,  tlie  pasture 
for  the  cow ;  and  d,  the  meadow  for  winter  food. 

Directions  for  cropping  b. 

No.  1.  Sugarloaf,  or  large  York  CtMage,  1 1  yds.  by  S5yds.  Seed  1*. ;  pro- 
duce, ^  cwt.  MEinure  with  six  barrows  of  manure,  and  dig  the  ground  in 
Janiiarv,  \2  hrs.  work ;  plant  in  February  Qiaving  (H'eviously  raised  the  plants 
in  a,  >io.  2.,  as  directed  for  first  class,  which  part  must  be  a  little  enlarged), 
at  1 1  ft.  distance  in  the  row,  and  2  ft.  from  row  to  row,  1 100  plants,  2  hrs. 
'Worf.  Earth  in  March,  \  hr. ;  April,  ^  hr.  They  will  be  readv  in  the  middle 
of  July,  when  they  must  be  cut,  and  taken  into  the  pasture  (c) :  beginning 
^wtth  a  small  quantity,  and  increasing  as  the  pasture  decreases. 

No.  2.  Twmips,  24  yds.  by  17.  Seed,  2^. ;  produce,  26  cwt.  Dig  in  March, 
12  hrs.  work.    Let  it  lie  untfl  the  20th  of  June,  then  lay  on  six  barrows  of 
manure,  dig  it  lighdj  in,  then  sow  3  oz.  of  Tankard  or  Norfolk  turnip,  7  hrs. 
work ;  hoe  in  July,  I  hr. ;  the  same  in  August,  1  hr.    Ready  in  November. 
No.  3.  Drum^kmided  Cabbaoe,  Seed,  1^  oz.,  \s, ;  produce,  2  tons.  The  seed 
must  have  b«M  town  in  a.  No.  2.,  the  latter  end  of  August,  ^  hr.,  and  trans- 
planted in  Oletober,  1  hr.   Sometimes  the  severity  of  the  winter  may  destroy 
part  of  tbe  eaUNige  plantai  then  sow  again  in  the  beginning  of  February, 
which  w91  be  ready  ior  planting  in  May.  Dig  the  ground  well  in  February, 
121m.  I  then  lav  on  fix  barrows  of  manure  about  the  middle  of  April, 
Uriidy  dig  and  pumC,  6  hrs ;  earth  up  in  May,  \  hr. ;  the  same  in  June,  \  hr. 
KiMp  dear  of  weedf  all  summer,  and  they  will  be  ready  for  use  in  February, 
wl  till  May. 

Rotation  of  Crops.  —  After  having  nven  the  rotation  of  crops  of  Plans  1, 
2,  and  3.,  it  w  unnecessary  to  say  much  more;  but  the  crops  as  they  stand  in 
Plans  ly  2y  or  3.  of  the  first  class,  and  in  a  of  the  second  class.  Plan  4.,  may 
be  remdttfd  to  h.  Plan  4.,  by  beginning  with  the  barley,  a,  into  I .  b,  when  2.  h 
^nll  be  rifirooTed  to  3.  a,  and  3.  b  into  a ;  and  so  a  regular  succession  and 
lOfrtOd  of  crops  may  be  obtained. 
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Plan  4^     40  yards  by  140  yard*. 


PattureGround,  c,  half  an  acre. 
The  cow  to  be  turned  in  on  the 
12th  of  May,  where  there  will 
be  a  sufficiency  until  the  middle 
of  July ;  then  the  sugarloaf 
cabbage  must  be  begun  with 
by  cutting  and  giving  them  as 
the  eatage  of  the  pasture  re- 
quires, '^hey  will  continue 
until  the  1  St  of  October.  There 
will  be  plenty  of  dung  on  the 
pasture  ground. 

Meadow  Ground,  d,  1  acre, 
produce  2  tons.  About  20 
barrows  of  dung  must  be  laid 
upon  one  third  of  the  meadow 
ground  every  year  in  January, 
4  hrs.  work.  Mowing  may  be 
b^gun  in  July,  12  hrs.  work. 
The  time  of  getting  the  hay 
depends  on  the  weather,  but  to 
average  one  year  with  another, 
three  days  tor  the  man,  wife, 
and  children  will  be  sufficient ; 
stacking,  1  day ;  thatching, 
^  day.  Turn  the  cow  into  the 
rowen  on  the  1st  of  October, 
till  the  severity  of  the  season 
obliges  you  to  take  her  into  the 
house,  when  the  turnips  will 
come  into  use ;  but  as  long  as 
open  weather  continues  turn 
her  out  in  the  day  time,  giving 
in  the  field  about  40  lbs.  of 
turnips  each  day,  and  about 
4  lbs.  of  hay  in  the  night  time, 

till  she  must  betaken  entirely  into  the  house;  then  she  must  have  14 lbs  of 
hay,  and  70  lbs  of  turnips  each  day  and  night.  After  the  turnips  are  done^ 
begin  with  the  drumhead  cabbage,  at  50  lbs.  each  day,  with  18  lbs.  of  hay, 
increasing  the  quantity  of  hay  and  lessening  the  quantity  of  cabbage  as  the 
cow  is  getting  ory,  which  will  be  about  the  middle  of  AJarch ;  then  let  her 
have  from  25  to  30  lbs.  of  hay  each  day,  until  she  calves,  in  the  latter  end 
of  April ;  she  must  then  have  plenty  of  hay,  and  the  remaining  part  of  the 
cabbage,  until  she  is  turned  into  the  pasture  on  the  12th  of  May.  The  calf 
may  be  suckled  ten  weeks,  and  then  it  will  be  worth  about  4/^ 

Breed  of  Cowt,  —  I  think  the  most  profitable  breed  for  cottagers  is  the 
Scotch  or  Irish,  as  they  are  more  hardy,  and  can  live  upon  coarser  food  thao 
the  higher  breeds  of  cattle  can.  Their  milk  is  rich,  and  yields  a  quantity 
of  cream,  and  they  are  never  dry  so  long  as  the  larger  bre^,  which  makes 
them  the  more  valuable  to  a  poor  man.  The  Aldemey  gives  a  great  quantity 
of  milk,  and  exceedingly  ricn  cream,  but  are  not  haray,  and  they  recpiire 
very  good  food,  which  makes  them  unfit  for  a  cottager,  except  in  the  most 
southern  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

//bg#.— ^  The  same  as  cottagers  of  the  first  class.  There  will,  in  this  case^ 
be  skimmed  milk,  which  will  keep  them  in  better  condition. 

Heru,  —  As  there  are  all  the  advantages  of  the  first  class,  together  with 
more  dunj^hill,  the  cowshed,  stackyard,  &c.,  three  hens  may  veiy  well  be 
kept ;  which  will  lay  lay  about  200  eggs  in  the  year,  part  of  which  may  Be 
sold.  But  for  further  elucidation)  I  subjoin  a  tabular  summary  of  the  whole. 
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By  the  above  calculation,  the  labourer  of  the  second  class  is  proTided  with 
vegetables,  pork,  eggs,  and  milk  for  his  &mily  throughout  the  year,  and 
has  a  balance  over  expenses  of  6/.  ISt,  4</.,  being  6/.  2t.  4J.  more  than  the 
first  class,  which  makes  him  a  more  profitable  and  productive  consumer. 
Thus,  if  1000  such  were  established  in  any  one  county,  and  to  lay  out  each 
CD  an  average  3/.  ^putting  the-  remainder  in  the  savuigs  bank  for  old  age), 
3000/.  more  woula  be  in  circulation  in  that  part  of  the  country,  as  it  would 
be  laid  out  in  extra  food  and  clothing  amongist  the  small  tradesmen,  who 
always  keep  the  money  in  circulation  from  one  to  another;  which,  I  pr&> 
sume  to  assert,  would  do  more  real  good  to  the  country  than  20,000/.  paid 
to  a  landlord  or  a  merchant,  who  pmiaps  has  nothing  else  to  do  with  it 
but  lay  it  up  in  his  coffer,  or  put  it  in  tne  bank  and  receive  the  interest, 
where  it  continues  accimiulating  without  ever  being  above  1  per  cent  value 
to  the  public. 

IIL  How  much  land  will  maintain  a  fanulif  with  pork,  vegetables,  eggs,  milk, 
and  bread  com  f 

A  quarter  of  an  acre  of  land  added  to  the  cottager's  of  the  second  class, 
will  be  plenty  for  supplying  him  with  the  above  necessaries.  The  arrange 
ment  is  shown  in  Plan  5. 

Plan 5.  e.  Autumn  Wheat.  5oecks,  Ss, ;  produce,  15  bushels.  Dig  in  May, 
40  hrs.    Let  it  lie  until  the  Ust  week  or  September;  then  light  dig  and 

Plan  5. 


a 


sow  in  drills  6  in.  distant,  and  1  in  deep,  5  pecks  of  com,  which  may  be  done 
in  26  hrs.    It  must  be  well  rolled  in  Marcn,  2  hrs. ;  then  in  May  it  will  re- 
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cpiire  hoeing,  4  hrs. ;  after  that  it  will  want  no  more  until  ready  for  the 
sickle  in  August. 

f,  Spring  Wheat,  6  pecks,  9*.  6d. ;  produce,  15  bushels.  Dig  in  No- 
yembo',  20  hrs.,  and  December,  20  hrs.,  then  let  it  lie  till  the  last  week 
of  March;  then  dig,  rake,  and  sow  broadcast  6  pecks  of  spring  wheat,  20 
hrs. ;  roll  in  ^ril,  2  hrs ;  weed  in  May,  6  hrs ;  nothing  more  will  be  wanted 
till  August,  when  the  reaping  of  both  e  and /must  be  conunenccd,  if  ripe; 
which,  by  the  man,  his  wite,  and  children,  may  be  done  in  two  days,  or  24  hrs. 
If  the  weather  be  unfavourable,  take  into  the  open  shed  to  dry.  An  open 
shed  I  consider  of  primary  importance  to  the  cottager ;  for,  if  the  weatner 
b  unfavourable  for  one  week  after  he  has  cut  his  com,  his  subsistence 
for  the  next  twelvemonth  is  entirely  wasted;   therefore  give  me  leave 

r'  1  to  recommend  to  you,  in  your  proposed  plans  of  cottages,  not  to  omit 
most  useful  of  buildings.  Threshing  may  be  performed  at  three  dif- 
ferent times,  viz.,  Septem^r,  16  hrs.,  December,  16  hrs.,  January,  16  hrs. 
Keep  some  straw  for  the  thatching  of  the  haystack,  and  the  rest  may 
be  sold,  which  will  pay  for  the  expense  of  the  seed ;  or  lay  it  out  in  dung, 
which,  I  think,  will  in  the  end  be  most  profitable. 

Rotation  of  Crops,^^  In  the  second  veor  the  crops  of  a  and  i,  with  the  cul- 
ture directed,  must  be  removed  to  fy  and  f  to  e,  and  e  to  a  and  6,  and  the 
third  year  remove  round  again,  so  that  in  the  fourth  year  it  will  be  again 
the  same  as  Plan  5,  by  which  rotation  good  crops  may  be  produced. 

Hogs.  —  Exactly  the  same  as  classes  first  ana  second,  which  see. 

Cow,  —  As  class  second,  which  see. 

Hent,  —  More  advantages  are  presented  to  this  class  for  fowls  than  either 
of  the  others ;  therefore  tour  hens  and  one  cock  may  be  kept,  and  a  brood 
of  chickens  may  be  raised  every  year,  which  will  sell  for  18*.  Produce  of 
eg^,  230,  of  which  100  may  be  sold,  8«.  4</. 

From  g  to  A  may  be  planted  a  row  of  gooseberries  or  currants. 

By  the  following  table  it  will  be  seen,  that  as  the  labourer's  comforts  and 
means  of  getting  his  livelihood  are  increased,  he  will  become  a  more  profitable 
member  (^society ;  for,  as  I  have  shown  in  class  second,  the  benefits  resulting 
from  keeping  a  cow  are  still  greater  if  he  can  grow  his  bread  com.  As  ap- 
pears from  my  calculation,  there  Is  13/.  19«.  10c/.  at  the  disposal  of  a  labourer 
•  of  the  third  class;  so  if  1000  of  these  were  established  m  any  part  of  the 
country,  and  were  only  to  spend  5/.  a  piece,  it  would  be  5,000/.  more  in  cir- 
culation in  that  part  of  the  country ;  and  then  if  the  remaining  8/.  \9s.  10</. 
were  lodged  in  a  savings  bank  every  year,  it  would  entirely  free  the  parish  from 
this  class,  when  they  were  no  longer  able  to  cultivate  their  land,  or  earn  their 
bread ;  they  would  have  an  independency  of  their  own,  gained  by  their  own 
industry.* 


*  It  would  thus  appear  that  a  man  in  possession  of  2i  acres  of  land,  by 
bestowing  on  it  186  hours  of  Ial)our  in  the  course  of  the  year,  may  main- 
tain himself  and  fiimily.  This  labour,  with  the  exception  of  3  weeks,  our 
correspondent  proposes  to  be  wholly  performed  as  a  recreation  durins  lei- 
sure hours.  We  scarcely  think  he  has  allowed  time  sufficient ;  but  if  the 
object  can  be  attained  with  so  small  a  quantity  of  land,  and  even  double 
the  number  of  hours'  labour,  it  affords  a  gratifying  prospect  of  the  comforts 
and  enjoyments  that  humane  and  sympathising  landlords  in  Europe  might 
confer  on  their  labourers  and  mechanics,  and  of  what  emigrants  to  America 
and  Australia  may  look  forward  to  for  themselves  and  their  children  for  an 
indefinite  number  of  generations.  It  is  useftil  to  view  such  an  important 
subject  as  the  prospects  of  the  labouring,  or  what  always  has  been  and 
always  will  be  the  very  lowest,  class  of  society,  in  every  possible  way.  ^- 
Cond, 
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But  perhaps  yoa  may  now  say  that  I  have  made  every  tlung  appear  easy 
and  plain,  without  any  difficulty  attending  it,  but  still  now  is  it  at  all  to 
be  effected  ?  You  have  not  proposed  the  question,  but  I  beg  leave  to  give 
my  opinions  by  answering  it. 

It  18  practicable  in  two  wajrs,  by  landholders  and  by  parishes. 

1.  By  Landholders.  —  It  is  in  the  power  of  landholders  to  effect  the  pre- 
sent plan  of  amelioration,  without  any  loss,  and  in  the  end  a  real  gain  ofpro 
perty;  and  they  would  be  also  rewarded  by  seeing  an  increase  of  industry 
and  a  decrease  of  crime  upon  their  demesnes.  But  to  the  plan ;  suppose  a 
landholder  has  40  acres  of  good  arable  meadow  land,  that  he  is  letting  at 
15f.  per  acre,  that  is  30^  per  annum ;  I  will  show  how  to  make  something 
more  of  his  property,  for 


BLx  eottafM  of  the  Itt  clatf  might 

belNilltaC55l.aK:h       .  .  990  0  0 

fid  dam,  at  6aL  each  .  .  390  0  0 

a  dao,  at  lOL  each  .  .  420  0  0 


£1140   0    0 


:t  9.  d. 

Then  the  rental  of  1st  claai      .       .    SI  IS   0 
I>a  Sd  cUm       .       .    36   0   0 

Do.  ad  clan       .       .    46  0   0 


Rental  per  annum    IDS  13    0 
Deduct  the  land  rent     30    0    0 


There  remain        7S  IS   0 

per  annum  for  the  interest  of  1 140/.,  which  is  above  6  per  cent  for  the 
money  laid  out,  and  the  advantages  to  his  tenantry  will  be  incalculable. 

2.  By  Parishes,     Upon  an  average,  the  different  parishes  in  this  part  of. 
the  country  are  pajring  5s,  per  pound  poor's  rate ;  so,  if  a  parish  is  assessed 
at  4000iL,  they  are  paying  1000/.  annually  for  the  regular  weekly  and 
casoal  relief  of  the  poor,  which  I  shall  divide  into  six  classes,  in  order  to 
give  a  clear  elucidation  of  my  plan,  viz.  — 

jC  s,  d. 

10&milie«atlOi«.  pcrweek   .  .  230  0  0 

lOdo.  at8f.  perweek         -  ..  SOS  0  0 

lOda  at  6«.  per  week  .  156  0  0 

10  da  at  4«.  per  week  .  104  0  0 

10  do.  at  31*.  per  week         .  .  78  0  0 

10  da  at  2f:  oA  per  week  .  68  0  0 

fiO  874    0    0 

—  For  catual  expenaei      126   0   0 

^1000    0    0 


£  i. 

If. 

3  Gunilieg  at  10*.  per  week     • 

78    0 

0 

3  do.  at  8c  per  week 

6S    8 

0 

3  do.  at  6«.  per  week 

46  16 

0 

3  do.  at  4ff.  per  week 

30  14 

0 

3  da  at  3f.  per  week 
3  do.  at  2f .  6dL  per  week 

S3    8 

0 

19  10 

0 

Saved 

260  16 

0 

874    0 

0 

613    4 

0 

Casual  Relief 

186    0 

0 

Fint  year**  ateeament 

739    4 

0 

To  demonstrate  the  above  still  more  clearly,  suppose  a  parish  were  to 
take  a  long  lease  of  40  acres  of  land  for  30/.  per  year,  and  to  borrow,  at  as 
low  an  interest  as  they  could,  1 140/L,  for  the  building  of  eighteen  cottages  j 
that  they  were  to  place  three  families  out  of  each  of  the  ten  in  my  first 
statement ;  by  thdr  removal  from  the  parish  books,  the  assessment  would 
be  reduced  260/.  10s,,  as  shown  in  statement  2.,  making  the  assessment  only 
739/.  4*.,  which  would  only  be  3*.  9d,  in  the  pound  instead  of  5*.  The  pro- 
fits of  the  parish  would  be  as  follows  :  — 

Jt  i.  d.  Jt  i.  d, 
GrooDdrent                 .                 -                                   -               .       SO   0   0 

Intecertat4perceQtof  1140L  -  -  -  "       *^  **   °  „  ,-   ^ 

i  75  If  a 

Rental  or  cottanet  .     "  .       1^  18    0 

Reduetioo  oTratca  ....     260  16   0 

— — —    363   8    0 


Annual  Mving    jfS87  16    0 


By  the  annexed  calculation,  the  parish  is  enabled  to  pay  the  rent  and 
interest  of  building  money,  and  has  75/.  in  hand,  which,  with  the  260/. 
reduction  in  the  rates,  would  save  287/.  annually ;  and  I  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  saying,  were  either  of  these  plans  acted  upon,  the  rates  would  soon 
get  much  lower ;  so,  ultimately,  tfie  demand  for  labour  would  be  greater, 
and  wages  would  be  hif^er,  and  the  poor's  rate  would  only  have  to  be  levied 
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for  relief  in  sickness,  infirmities,  and  old  age ;  or,  as  they  were  originally 
intended,  when  first  enacted  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  for  the  impo- 
tent, blind,  and  those  who  were  not  able  to  woric. 

I  have  now  answered  all  your  three  questions,  in  as  clear  and  compre- 
hensive a  manner  as  I  am  able,  and  am  ready  to  attest  the  truth  of  what 
I  have  written ;  for  I  have  dvcn  the  cultivation  of  each  individual  crop 
which  I  have  practised  and  found  to  answer.  The  difierent  items  of 
expenditure  I  nave  been  fiimished  with  by  labourers  chiefly  on  my  em- 
ployer's estate,  whom  I  can  depend  upon,  as  being  as  economical  a  calcula- 
tion as  it  is  possible  for  a  family  to  be  supported  with.  But,  for  a  cottager, 
I  would  always  recommend  the  land  to  be  of  a  good  quality.  It  is  of  no 
use  putting  a  cottager  upon  a  common,  where  the  produce  will  not  pav  for 
the  labour.  The  experiment  has  fi^uently  been  tried,  but  has  always  failed 
of  the  anticipated  results ;  and  such  experiments  have  deterred  improve- 
ment in  the  lower  classes.  But  give  them  land  that  will  reward  their  labours ; 
it  will  stimulate  their  itadustr]^,  check  their  immorality,  and  ultimately  tend 
to  link  each  class  of  society  in  inseparable  bonds  for  the  preservation  of 
national  order  and  tranquillity  throughout  our  favoured  isle. 

As  the  cottagers  may  not  be  able  to  purchase  the  implements  of  hus- 
bandry, nor  the  second  and  third  classes  their  cows,  I  should  say,  let  the 
landlord  or  parish  lend  them  the  money,  and  each  class  will  be  able  in  three 
years  to  pay  off  the  debt. 

I  entirely  a^eo  with  your  plan  of  national  education,  but  it  will  not  be 
accomplished  m  the  present  age ;  but  the  sooner  it  is  begun  the  better,  as 
it  wiU  have  many  difficulties  to  encoimter,  before  it  can  be  permanently 
fixed. 

JtMUary  22.  1830.  J.  P . 


Art.  V.  An  Essay  on  Cottage  Gardens,  mtli  reference  to  the  Prize 
Question  in  the  Grardeners  Magazine,  By  the  Cottarman's 
Friend. 

To  contribute  in  any  wa\'  to  the  real  comforts  of  the  labouring  classes, 
or  to  the  improvement  of*^  their  condition,  must  always  afford  pleasure  to 
die  benevolent  and  philanthropic  mind,  and  at  the  present  time,  when  the 
**  poor*s  rates*'  are  making  such  fearful  inroads  upon  property,  any  thing 
thut  may  better  their  condition,  and  render  them  less  dependent  on  public 
support,  must  appear  agreeable  to  the  wealthy,  and  doubly  so  to  him  who 
is  wealUiy  and  avaricious.  These  facts,  I  presume,  are  incontrovertible ; 
and  yet  a  system  which  has  for  its  sole  object  to  enable  the  poor  man  to 
do  something  for  himself,  by  occupying  a  small  piece  of  garden  ground,  has 
already  met  with  some  opposition.  I  have  always  observed,  in  the  vege- 
table kingdom,  that  when  a  plant,  a  flower  stem,  or  a  shoot  of  a  fruit  tree 
was  tied  to  a  pole,  or  nailed  to  a  wall,  it  in  a  short  time  became  so  feeble 
as  to  render  future  support  absolutely  necessary,  while  its  fellows,  that 
were  lefl  to  balance  themselves  when  shaken  by  the  blast,  acquired  a  vigour 
which  fitted  them  for  their  exposed  situation :  exactly  such  takes  plaos  in 
the  animal  kingdom ;  and  such  is  the  case  with  man.  It  may  not,  therefore, 
be  out  of  place  here  to  notice  some  of  the  objections  brought  against  that 
system,  wtuch  seems  so  well  calculated  to  encourage  the  labourer  to  depend 
on  his  own  exertions.  One  of  the  most  formidable,  and  the  only  one  to 
which  I  will  at  present  reply  has  appeared  in  a  late  Number  of  the  Farmet^t 
Journal  by  a  correspondent  who  signs  **  A  Yeoman,"  who  doubts  that  cot- 
tagers would  keep  such  lots  of  pigs  and  poultry  as  would  induce  dbem  to 
steal  for  their  support.  Absolute  want  may  induce  a  man  to  put  forth  hii 
bands  to  his  neighbour's  goods,  but  a  moderate  competence  cannot  contph 
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bote  any  thing  towards  such  bducement.  The  cottager  will  soon  learn, 
even  if  he  were  formerly  inclined  to  pilfer,  that  one  pig,  properly  fatted,  is 
of.  more  value  to  his  family  than  ten  starved  ones ;  he  will  also  soon  learn, 
from  experience,  diat  **  Yeomen  *'  are  pretty  shaq)-sigfated,  and  that,  to  use  a 
Scotch  proverb,  *  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  take  oats  from  geese.**  To  the 
uncharitable  theory  of  the  ^  Yeoman,**  and  all  such,  I  may  be  permitted  to 
oppose  some  experience,  that  convinces  me  of  the  tendency  which  the  cot- 
ta^  systCTi  has,  to  promote  habits  of  honesty  and  industry ;  and  in  doing 
this  I  concdve  I  am  only  pajrinff  a  just  tribute  to  human  nature. 

In  a  populous  village  of  whkh  I  have  long  had  the  charge  or  manage- 
ment, fmere  all  have  gardens,  where  each  family  keeps  a  pig,  and  some  of 
them  a  cow,  and  where  the  garden  and  park  of  which  I  have  the  charee  is 
situate  within  a  gunshot  of  that  village,  although  there  is  much  fruit 
without  the  garden  walls,  much  young  wood  in  the  plantations,  and  although 
the  villagers  have  at  all  times  access  to  the  park  for  grass,  turnips,  potatoes, 
^kc,  which  they  purchase,  I  can  say,  that  during  these  twenty^one  years 
I  have  nottott  a  tutpence^worih  offrvity  nor  have  f  had  the  smallest  reason 
to  complain  of  anv  depredations  m  the  plantations  or  fields.  Their  rents 
are  most  punctually  paid  half-yearly.  The  conditions  of  their  tenure  are 
honesty,  sobriety,  cleanliness,  and  mdustry ;  and  J  have  only  had  to  remove 
one  tenant  for  a  breach  of  these  conditions.  In  order  to  inform  their  minds, 
I  established  a  village  library  eighteen  years  ago,  which,  by  the  small  sum 
of  6<i.  quarterly  from  each  member,  now  contains  upwards  of  three  hundred 
volumes.  To  diffuse  a  taste  for  flowers  and  the  finer  vegetables,  I  esta- 
blished a  **  Village  (hardening  Society,**  which  has  been  productive  of 
much  advantage,  and  which  has,  even  to  the  aged,  opened  up  new  sources 
of  innocent  pleasure ;  in  short,  I  treated  the  villagers  as  rational  beings, 
and  I  have  received  corresponding  treatment  in  return.  The  parish  school 
being  distant,  they  have  established  a  subscription  school  in  the  village, 
and  there  is  not  a  child  in  the  neighbourhood,  of  ten  years  of  age,  who 
cannot  read,  write,  and  cast  accounts.  Such  habits  it  may  be  easily  infer- 
red, save  us  firom  any  thing  like  assessment  or  poor's  rate.  So  far  is  the 
cottage  system  from  having  any  tendency,  in  m v  opinion,  to  produce  dis- 
honesty, that  in  all  my  intercourse  with  mankind  I  nave  found  that  state  of 
moderate  competence  which  it  affords,  generally  speaking,  most  favourable 
to  genuine  piety,  to  excite  a  greater  dr^  of  breaking  the  laws  of  an  Om- 
niscient Bemg,  and  an  humbler  and  steadier  dependence  for  daily  support  on 
his  bounty,  amongst  those  who  had  "  neither  poverty  nor  riches,"  than  in 
the  state  of  that  man  who  could  "  say  to  his  soul,  Soul  thou  hast  much 
goods  laid  up  for  many  years.'* 

Assuming,  then,  that  the  '*  Cottage  System  "  has  nothing  in  it  hostile  to 
the  purest  morality,  I  shall  attempt  to  enquire  to  what  extent  it  miy  be 
earned,  and  endeavour  to  show  that  its  general  adoption  would  prove  more 
fiivouraUe  than  injurious  to  the  '*  Yeoman." 

All  &rms,  to  be  managed  with  profit,  should  be  of  such  extent  as  to  be 
Jaorly  wrought  by  one,  two,  or  more  ploughs.  On  black  lands  a  pair  of 
horses,  with  one  plough,  will,  or  ought  to,  work  about  40  Scots,  or  50 
English  acres,  arable  land,  in  a  six-course  shift ;  in  clay  lands,  10  acres 
less :  but,  as  I  would  wish  cottage  gardens  chiefly  to  consist  of  what  is 
generally  termed  ''  black  land,*'  it  is  to  this  description  of  soils  that  I  will 
refer  in  my  following  remarks,  keeping  in  mind  that  on  clay  lands  spade 
culture  will  be  in  the  ratio  of  three  to  four,  and  the  crops  less  certain.  A 
farm  of  three  ploughs  of  black  land  should  contain  120  Scots,  or  150  Eng- 
lish, acres.  More  would  prevent  the  work  from  being  properly  performed, 
and  less  would  be  a  loss,  as  the  farmer  could  not  proportionally  diminish 
his  annual  expense  of  farm  servants,  or  horses*  keep.  I  would  propose 
that  over  ana  above  such  extent  of  ground  for  each  plough,  a  breadth 
equal  to  5  per  cent  of  arable  land  should  in  the  fiirst  instance  be  laid  off,  or 
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attached  to  each  black  land  farm,  or  farm  which  had  as  much  black  land, 
as  that  for  every  Scots  acre,  or  5  roods  English,  a  cottage  should  be 
built,  the  ground  to  be  divided  in  such  portions  as  might  suit  the  inclination 
or  ability  of  the  cottagers.  On  a  farm  of  three  ploughs  there  will  be  six 
cottages,  with  6  Scots,  or  7^  English,  acres.  In  building  the  cottages  I 
would  recommend  strict  economy,  as  far  as  it  can  be  practised  with  proper 
attention  to  the  comfort  and  health  of  the  cottagers ;  for,  whether  such 
cottages  are  built  by  the  farmer  or  proprietor,  the  rent  must  amount  to 
from  5  to  7  per  cent  on  the  outlay,  to  insure  any  thing  like  a  general 
extension  of  cottage  building.  This  small  colony  will  form  an  excellent 
and  useful  appendage  to  the  farm.  From  among  the  inmates  the  fanner 
will  get  as  many  young  people  as  will  perform  all  the  manual  labour  on  the 
&nn  by  the  day ;  and  m  autumn,  together  with  the  families  of  his  own 
fiinn-«ervant8,  he  will  be  able  to  muster  as  many  as  will  cut  down  his  crops, 
of  which  they  would  be  more  careful  than  strangers;  nor  would  he  require 
to  provide  bedding,  or  pay  for  idle  time.     The  rent  of  the  houses  and 

Sound  would  be  punctually  paid  in  harvest  labour,  without  the  farmer 
iving  to  encroach  on  the  proceeds  of  the  farm  for  that  operation.  If  the 
fiinner  is  possessed  of  an  ordinary  share  of  humanity  he  will  soon  become 
die  patriarch  of  his  colony.  In  their  petty  squabbles  they  would  look  up 
to  him  as  an  umpire,  and,  when  oppressed,  his  influence  should  be  extended 
in  their  behalf.  If  he  perform  his  part  well,  I  promise  him  they  will  not  be 
deficient' in  theirs.  Farmers  need  not  be  alarmed  about  too  much  produce, 
from  5  acres  in  100  bein^  subjected  to  spade  culture.  It  will  only  employ 
some  of  our  own  poor  m  raising  what  otherwise  would  be  raised  by  the 
serfs  of  Russia  or  Foland.  From  such  a  system  industrious  young  men  of 
sober  and  industrious  habits  may  be  expected  to  arise,  who  shall  be  attached 
to  home  because  they  have  a  property  in  the  soil ;  and,  in  place  of  emi- 
crating  to  foreign  lands,  they  will  only  remove  to  cultivate  our  own  watte 
lands,  and  form  new  villages  or  pendicles,  where  their  labour  will  }ield 
abundance  of  produce  to  supply  tne  surplus  population  of  some  centuries 
to  come ;  and  amongst  this  class  will  always  be  found  virtuous  and  indus- 
trious mechanics,  able-bodied  soldiers  and  sailors,  to  live  in,  or  to  defend,  the 
land  of  dieir  fathers.  Believing,  therefore,  as  I  do,  that  the  cottage  system 
is  &vourable  to  the  poor,  to  the  farming  interest,  and  to  the  state.  I  shall 
attend  to  the  followmg  queries,  in  the  order  in  which  they  come : — 

L  WTuU  quantity  of  garden  ground  docs  it  require  to  supply  all  requisite 
euHnary  vegetables,  including  potatoes,  to  a  labourer's  favtify,  and  to  his 
Uve  stock  ;  the  former  consisting  of  two  groivn  persons  and  four  children, 
and  the  latter,  at  an  averpge,  of  one  pig,  three  rabbits,  three  hens,  and  three 
ducks?    (Gard,  Mag.,  vol. v.  p.  713.; 

As  to  the  quantity  of  eround,  supposing  the  soil  to  be  of  moderate 
quality,  and  not  stiff  clay,  I  conceive  that  1  rood  of  Scotch  land  measure, 
which  is  nearly  equal  to  1  rood  10  poles  English  will  be  requisite;  and  this 
ground  I  would  lay  out  in  two  equal  divisions  (having  Scots  measure  in 
view  in  my  remarks,  which  is  in  the  ratio  as  four  to  five  English  measure). 
The  one  division  of  20  falls  (in  English,  rods)  to  be  under  late  potatoes 
and  oats,  the  other  division  under  early  potatoes  and  the  different  culinary 
vegetables ;  and,  for  the  sake  of  perspicuity,  I  shall  suppose  the  thing  has 
been  for  some  time  established,  and  shall  ofier  a  few  remarks  on  the  mode 
of  cropping. 

Supposing  that  4  falls  of  ground  had  been  under  early  potatoes  the  year 
before,  and  that  2  falls  of  those  first  taken  up  had  been  succeeded  by  broc- 
coli plants  in  the  end  of  July,  and  the  otner  2  by  cabbage  plants  in  the 
end  of  August,  with  a  plant  of  winter  lettuce  between  each  of  the  cabbage 
plants ;  and  that  4  falls  of  the  first  taken  up  late  potatoes  had  been  planted 
with  greens  to  come  up  in  spring ;  that  the  broccoli  and  early  cabbage  of 
the  former  year  had  been  followed  by  savoys  and  greens ;  the  ground  at  the 
Ist  of  March  will  ap{)ear  thus :  — 
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Plan  1. 
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1.  SaTOjn  ;  S,  Oennaii  greens ;  3,  winter  dug ;  4,  broccoli ;  5,  early  cabbage ;  6.  late  greeni ; 
7,  winter  dug. 

March.  —  In  the  first  week  of  March  the  cottager  will  dig  2  falls,  to  be 
sown  with  beans,  onions,  leeks,  carrots,  and  succory.  The  onions  and 
ledLs  may  occupy  half  a  fall,  and  should  be  dunged  with  a  compost  of  soot 
and  dung  from  tne  poultry-yard,  previously  prepared.  Some  seeds  of  the 
magnum  bonum  lettuce  may  be  dropped  into  tne  onion  bed  to  be  trans- 
planted in  May.  The  leeks  may  occupy  a  small  space,  as  they  will  also  be 
transplanted ;  the  carrots  and  succory  need  not  be  sown  till  near  the  end  of 
the  month.  Half  a  fall  may  be  planted  with  the  long-podded  bean,  at 
18  in.  distance  between  the  rows,  and  6  in.  between  the  plants ;  2  falls 
adjoining  may  be  dunged  with  four  barrow-loads  from  the  pigsty,  for 
early  ash-leaved  potatoes,  with  a  double  row  next  the  carrot  ground  of 
early  dwarf  peas.  This,  with  dunging,  planting,  and  sowing,  will  require 
ten  hours  of  the  cottager's  time.  The  second  week  he  will  dig  4  falls  of 
the  other  division,  and  sow  with  the  common  oat ;  as  this  will  not  require 
to  be  so  finely  broken,  and  no  dung  to  carry,  the  d^Q;ging,  sowing,  and  raking 
will  occupy  eight  hours. 

The  third  week  he  will  throw  out  the  savoy  roots,  and  dig  half  a  fall  for 
plants  of  cabbage,  cauliflower,  greens,  savoys,  broccoli,  a  few  radishes  and 
lettuce  to  be  transplanted,  leaving  a  small  piece  of  ground  for  sowing  a 
succession  of  lettuce ;  this  operation  will  occupy  two  hours. 

The  fourth  week  he  will  pass  2  falls  for  American  early  potatoes,  and  dig 
1  &11  for  early  cabbages,  to  be  planted  at  20  in.  between  the  rows,  and  18  in. 
plant  from  plant.     Sowing  carrots  and  succory  will  take  three  hours'  work. 

The  vegetables  in  season  in  March  are,  late  potatoes,  yellow  turnips, 
eariy  broccoli,  greens,  and  winter  lettuce.  At  tne  beginning  of  April  the 
ground  will  stand  thus :  — 
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1.  plant  bed ;  S,  empty ;  3,  Oerman  greens  in  use;  4,  empty ;  5,  oats;  6,  broccoli  in  use;  7, 
early  aUM8e»  the  winter  lettuce  in  use;  8,  Ute  greens;  9,  eadv  cabbage:  10^  empty;  ll,earlyt 
pqtatow.  "^  •  Tom  of  peas;  IS,  ooioiif,  cancoCs,  succory,  and  beans.  The  time  enaployed  in 
ICtfchU  tw«ty4liice  hours. : 
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April,  —  The  first  week  of  April  he  will  dig,  dung,  and  plant  the 
2  &ilg  left  for  the  American  early  potato ;  and  next  the  cabbage  he  will 
sow  another  row  of  dwarf  prolific  peas,  which,  with  the  assistance  of  a 
young  person  to  plant,  will  occupy  five  hours.  Hoeing  and  earthing  up 
the  cabbages  which  stood  the  winter  will  occupy  two  hours. 

The  second  week  he  will  becjui  to  plant  late  potatoes,  if  in  Scotland  or 
the  north  of  England ;  if  farther  south,  it  may  be  too  early.  Dunging 
fix>m  the  pigsty,  and  planting  22  in.  between  the  rows,  and  8  in.  between 
the  plants,  he  may  do  at  the  rate  of  4  falls  each  week  as  long  as  it  lasts. 
I  would  recommend  the  York  kidney  and  Scots  red  varieties.  Although 
the  pig  may  have  been  moderately  well  littered,  dung  will  still  be  scarce; 
but  any  green  weeds  that  can  be  collected  about  hedges  or  wav  sides  will 
form  an  excellent  substitute.  If  die  pig*s  dung  has  been  turned  over  once 
or  twice,  and  mixed  with  ferns  and  other  herbs^,  it  will  be  more  bulky  and 
better  for  producing  mealy  potatoes.  I  may  mention  here  that.  Math  the  excep- 
tion of  the  onions  and  early  potatoes,  the  other  division  will  be  supplied  with 
Hqvid  numure  from  a  tank,  in  which  soap-suds,  chamber-lie,  dish-wasnings  that 
may  not  be  wanted  for  the  pig,  &c.,  are  thrown  and  allowed  to  ferment ;  which 
should  be  carried  out  in  the  evenings  and  laid  between  the  rows*  It  should 
also  be  parefullv  observed  that  all  green  herbage  that  can  be  had  before 
seeding  will  yield  a  rich  manure,  by  being  dug  in,  and  allowed  to  ferment  in 
the  soil ;  whatever,  therefore,  is  not  wanted  for  the  pig  and  rabbits  should 
be  dug  in  in  a  green  state.  In  the  third  week  dig  another  fall,  and  plant  with 

Trloaf  cabbage,  with  a  row  of  cauliflower  plants  if  they  can  be  had ;  this 
occupy  two  hours.  If  12  falls  of  late  potatoes  are  planted,  this  will 
have  occupied  thirty  hours,  besides  the  same  time  for  a  young  person  to 
cut,  and  plant  the  sets ;  Uiere  will  therefore  be,  at  the  end  of  the  month, 
about  four  days  of  a  man's  labour,  and  three  of  a  boy's  or  girl's ;  when  the 
ground  will  stand  thus :  — 
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1,  plants ;  2,  empty;  8,  late  potatoes;  4,  oats :  5,  broccoli  in  use;  6,  early  cabbage  and  winter 
lettuce  in  use ;  7,  young  tender  greens  in  use ;  8,  empty ;  9,  cabbages  and  cauUflowers ;  10  and  11, 
poUtoes  and  peas ;  12,  succory,  carrots,  beans,  onions,  &c.  The  vegetables  in  season  in  April  are^ 
late  potatoes,  broccoli,  winter  lettuce,  tender  greens,  radishes,  &c. 

May.  —  In  the  first  week  of  May  sow  a  row  of  scarlet  runners  between 
the  di^ions.  Dig  2  falls,  and  plant  with  late  or  drumhead  cabbage  for  the 
pig  in  winter ;  and  1  fall  to  be  sown  with  royal  dwarf  or  green  Prussian 
peas  and  turnips.  Hoe  and  earth  up  peas  and  beans,  and  earth  up  winter 
cabbages.  Finish  planting  potatoes.  This  will  require  thirteen  hours  of  a 
man's  work,  and  five  of  a  voung  person's. 

In  the  second  week  dig  half  a  mil  beside  the  turnips,  and  plant  with  let* 
tuce  fix)m  the  onion  bed,  two  hours'  work.  What  of  this  is  not  used  by 
the  fiimily  will  be  a  treat  to  the  pig.  The  third  week  sow  half  a  fail  of  yellow 
Aberdeen  turnips;  the  2  falls  under  broccoli,  No  5.,  will  be  now  clettV 
Sg  and  plant  with  savoys,  which  will  occupy  five  hours. 
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In  the  fourth  week  dig  and  sow  half  a  fall  with  marrow-fat  peas,  and  hoe 
the  late  potatoes  with  a  two-pronged  hoe,  4  or  5  in.  deep.  This  will  occupy 
ten  hours.  In  this  month  there  are  reqiured  thirty  hours,  or  three  days,  of 
a  man,  and  five  hours  of  a  young  person.  At  tne  end  of  the  month  the 
ground  will  stand  thus :  — 

Plan  4. 
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1»  pUntf ;  S,  Ute  potatoea ;  3»  oaU  ;  4,  SaToys :  5,  cabbage  in  use ;  6,  greens  in  uae ;  7.  niarrow. 
flu  peas;  8,  Aberdeen  yellow  turnip* ;  9.  green  FruHian  peaa  and  tumipa ;  10,  late  cabbage ;  11, 
odnige  and  cauliflower^  IS,  early  potatoea  and  peas ;  13,  carrots,  onions,  beans,  ftc 

June,  -^  As  soon  as  the  greens  and  cabbage  are  over,  dig  and  sow  with 
yellow  Aberdeen'  turnip,  and  plant  with  early  cabbage  and  cauliflower, 
which  ma^  be  about  the  second  week  of  June,  at  which  time  the  ground 
will  be  mil.  Earth  up  slightly  early  and  late  potatoes,  as  the  stems 
lengthen.  Weed  and  thin  carrots  and  onions.  Thin  turnips;  hoe  and 
eaith  up  cabbage  and  cauliflower ;  keep  watering  between  the  drills  from 
the  tank  regularly  over  the  whole,  according  to  the  supply.  The  amount 
of  work  in  the  garden  this  month  may  occupy  about  six  hours  each  week, 
or  about  two  and  a  half  days  in  the  month.  The  vegetables  in  season  in 
June  are,  early  cabbage,  tender  under  leaves  of  Savoys,  late  potatoes,  let- 
tuce, onions. 

Jufy,  —  In  the  beginning  of  July  the  ground  will  stand  thus :  — 
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1,  plants;  S,  late  potatoes ;  3,  oats ;  4,  Savoys;  5,  yellow  turnips ;  6,  early  cabbage  and  cauli. 
flower ;  7,  peas ;  8,  turnips :  9,  peas  and  turnips ;  lU,  late  cabbage ;  11,  cabbage  and  cauliflower 
BOW  unng ;  12,  pns  and  early  potatoes  about  ready  Tor  use ;  13,  succory,  carrots,  onions,  and 
la ;  14^  14,  a  row  of  scarlet  runners. 


By  the  middle  of  July,  the  early  peas  and  early  ash-leaved  potatoes  will 
be  in  use ;  and  by  the  end  of  the  month  the  ground  will  be  dug  over  and 
planted  with  broccoli.  A  ridge  of  celery  may  divide  the  ^und  from  the 
carrots,  which  will  aflbrd  a  substantial  salad,  and  also  foliage  for  soup  in 
wmter  and  spring.    A  foot  thick  of  green  manure  laid  in  a  week  before 
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planting,  and  slightly  covered  with  earth  to  promote  fermentation  in  the 
creen  herbs,  with  an  occasional  watering  from  the  tank,  will  produce  excel- 
lent celery.  Give  the  late  potatoes  a  final  earthing  up ;  weed  carrots  and 
onions ;  earth  up  cabbage  and  cauliflowers ;  rod  the  marrow-fat  peas  and 
kidneybeans.  The  work  may  this  month  occupy  twenty  hours  of  the  cot- 
tager, or  five  hours  every  week,  and  about  a  day  and  a  half  of  a  young 
person.  The  ground  being  now  full,  and  No.  11.  and  the  remainder  of 
No.  12.  only  to  be  cropped  in  August,  it  may  be  unnecessary  to  continue 
the  sketches  of  the  ground,  and  it  may  be  here  observed  that  the  division 
under  late  potatoes  and  oats  the  one  year  will  fall  to  be  under  the  peas 
and  cabbage  tribe  next  season.  The  vegetables  in  season  in  July  are,  early 
potatoes,  green  peas,  cauliflowers,  cabbage,  lettuce,  onions,  carrots,  tur- 
nips, &c. 

Augtut,  —  The  yellow  turnips  should  be  thinned  to  stand  4  in.  apart  in  the 
rows,  and  at  least  18  in.  between  the  rows  early  in  August.  The  onion  bed 
should  get  the  final  weeding,  and  the  alleys  be  dug,  and  planted  with  le^ 
tuce,  of  which  a  succession  should  be  sown  in  the  plant  bed  monthly.  The 
ground  under  the  American  potatoes  will  be  getting  partly  clear,  and 
should  be  dug  as  the  potatoes  are  taken  up,  to  be  planted  with  early  York 
cabbage,  and  winter  lettuce,  in  the  followmg  month.  The  ground  should 
also  be  turned  over  as  the  cabbage  and  cauliflower  are  cut,  or  the  cabbage 
may  be  allowed  to  stand  to  give  young  tops  till  winter.  The  work  in  tms 
month  will  not  exceed  four  hours  each  week,  or  a  day  and  a  half.  ITie 
vegetables  in  season  are,  American  early  potatoes,  turnips,  cabbage,  cauli- 
flowers, lettuce,  peas,  kidneybeans,  carrots,  &c. 

September,  —  The  ground  under  early  American  potatoes  will  be 
clear,  and  ready  for  cabbages  and  winter  lettuce,  which  should  be 
planted  by  the  middle  of  the  month,  by  which  time  the  late  potatoes  will 
come  in ;  a  few  rows  of  leeks  may  be  transplanted  to  blanch  for  winter 
use.  The  oats  will  be  cut  down  and  stooked  when  ripe ;  the  grain  should 
be  beat  out  and  reserved  for  the  poultry  and  pig,  and  the  straw  laid  up  for 
litter.  Take  up  onions  as  they  npen,  and  tie  in  bundles  when  dry.  Keep 
down  weeds  and  earth  up  Savoys.  Plant  1  fall  with  German  greens  for 
winter,  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  clear  of  late  potatoes.  The  work  this 
month  will  occupy  about  five  hoiu^  in  each  week,  or  about  two  da3r8.  The 
vegetables  in  season  the  same  as  last  month. 

October.  —  Plant  to  the  extent  of  3  more  falls  afler  late  potatoes, 
as  soon  as  the  ground  is  clear.  Take  up  the  whole  by  the  12th,  and 
pit  or  secure  them  in  a  house.  The  stems  should  be  previously  cut  and 
dug  into  the  oat  ground ;  the  roots  may  be  thrown  into  the  pigsty.  Tak- 
ing up  the  potatoes  and  digging  the  ground,  and  also  the  ground  under 
oats,  will  form  the  chief  employment  m  October,  and  will  at  least  occupy 
the  cottager  about  four  days,  or  a  day  every  week.  Much,  however,  of  tne 
time  requisite  for  the  garden  may  be  spared  in  by-hours,  if  the  cottager  is  a 
mechamc,  or  if  he  gets  employment  by  the  day  near  home.  The  ve^tablei 
ID  season  are  the  same  as  in  the  two  former  months,  with  the  exception  of 
peas  and  beans. 

November,  —  There  is  little  to  do.  The  yellow  turnips  should  be 
all  taken  up,  and  secured  with  a  slight  covering  from  the  frost.  Carrots 
should  also  be  stored  up  in  sand  or  dry  earth ;  succory  may  be  blanched 
within  doors,  but  the  root,  as  coffee,  will  be  of  most  value ;  it  sells  in 
Scotland  as  high  as  Qd,  the  root,  of  no  great  size,  to  be  mixed  with  the 
cofiee  of  invalids,  and  consequently  cannot  be  bad  for  people  in  health* 
Cleaning  the  ground  of  summer  crops,  as  they  are  over,  and  winter  digging 
the  same,  will  be  easily  performed  in  one  day  each  month,  from  Novemibef 
till  March. 

I  have  gone  thus  minutely  into  the  operations  of  every  month,  and 
although  on  stubborn  soils  more  time  may  be  requisite,  yet,  on  light  eaqf 
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Bofls  die  time  employed  will  be  less ;  twenty-dx  days  of  a  man  and  about 
six  of  a  boy  will  be  an  ordinary  average  to  make  the  most  of  the  ground. 
With  regard  to  cooking,  I  must  confess,  I  know  little  about  it,  and  I  think 
I  will  maintain  my  cre^t  best  with  the  housewife  to  say  little  on  the  subject. 
She  is  certainly  not  desenring  the  name  of  wife  or  mother  if  she  cannot 
dress  the  vegetables ;  I  have  given  directions  about  raising,  in  various  ways, 
to  suit  the  taste  of  her  husbaiid,her  children,  and  herself,  and  that  to  every 
advantage.  I  may  mention  that  potato  flour  made  in  the  way  which 
every  housewife  knows  to  make  potato  starch,  makes  an  excellent  dish 
boiled  with  milk,  a  la  Sir  John  Sinclair ;  but  labourers  think  it  rather  soft. 
I  fear  the  mode  of  cooking  kidneybeans  dry,  that  I  am  acquainted  with, 
takes  too  much  fire  and  time  for  a  cottager's  wife.  The  ofkls  of  the 
kitdien  and  garden,  however,  will  feed  two  pigs  annually,  of  about  seven 
months'  age  each ;  the  one  to  be  bought  in  about  February,  and  the 
other  about  September ;  one  to  be  killed  in  November,  and  the  other  in 
March,  weighing  about  144  lbs.  each.  The  poultry  should  be  of  the  Polish 
or  Cossack  bre^ :  I  mean  the  hens ;  those  I  nave  of  that  breed,  having  their 
feet  feathered  to  the  ground,  scrape  little,  seldom  hatch,  and  lay  e^  al- 
most perpetually.  I  have  taken  no  account  of  the  time  the  wife  or  chudren 
take  in  feeding  the  pigs,  rabbits,  and  poultry,  as  it  is  only  a  recreation. 

FruU  Trees  and  Shrubs,  —  I  have  hitherto  said  nothing  of  fruit ;  but  as 
some  can  be  easily  obtained,  I  would  recommend  a  few  apple  trees  to  be 
trained  as  espaliers  between  the  divisions,  and  the  kidneybeans  could  be 
raised  somewhere  else.  One  tree  of  the  white  codlin,  one  of  the  eve,  one 
of  the  Cambusnethan  pippin,  or  Scots  redstreak,  and  one  of  the  winter 
wine  apple,  one  of  the  Crawford  and  one  of  the  black  Auchan  pear  trees, 
with  SIX  currant  and  ten  gooseberry  bushes  trained  on  an  espalier  rail, 
would  a£R>rd  some  of  what  the  cottager  esteems  as  the  real  luxuries  of  a 
garden,  without  occupying  much  room.  Having  thus  far  endeavoured  to 
procure  pork,  eggs,  and  vegetables,  I  shall  now  attend  to  the  second  query. 

IL  Whai  addiHonal  ground  and  what  arrangements  tuitt  be  necessart^  to  add 
two  goats  for  milk  to  the  stock  ? 

Croats  are  easily  tamed,  and  may  be  easily  habituated  to  eat  any  thing ; 
but  they  are  volatile  and  mischievous,  and  will  require  to  be  confined,  and 
to  have  room  to  frisk  about  in  that  confinement.  Their  dung,  too,  will  be 
of  little  consequence ;  but  as  it  is  requisite  to  notice  this  part  of  the  query, 
I  shall  humbly  submit  to  the  philanthropic  querist  a  mode  of  obtaining 
milk,  on  a  small  scale^  with  the  same  ground  as  would  be  requisite  for  the 
keq>  of  two  goats,  and  put  it  in  the  cottager's  power  either  to  have  two 
milk  goatSy'or  one  small  ^tland  cow.  The  ground  requisite  for  both  being, 
in  my  opinion,  nearly  the  same,  I  shall  give  the  directions  which  may  smt 
for  either. 

Shetland  cows,  I  may  remark,  may  be  had  as  small  as  10  to  12  stones 
Amsterdam,  and  such  will  yield  from  8  to  10  quarts  of  excellent  milk  daily ; 
they  are  easily  kept,  easily  fed,  and  when  fat  afford  the  best  beef  in  the 
world;  besides,  the  dung  and  urine  to  the  cottager's  garden  are  of  immense 
importance.  To  keep  either  two  milk  goats,  or  one  small  Shetland  cow, 
another  three  roods  of  ground  would  be  necessary ;  this  would  be  on  the 
whole  one  acre,  Scots  measure.  If  ^ats  are  preferred,  about  ten  falls 
would  require  to  be  enclosed  with  a  railing  at  least  6  ft.  hi^h,  with  a  door 
at  one  nde  to  enter  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  and  milking.  A  covered 
track  should  stand  somewhere  near  the  centre,  so  contrived  as  to  keep 
them  and  their  food  dry  in  the  time  of  rain,  with  access  to  scramble  over 
its  top.  The  cow  would  dispense  with  either  the  ground  or  the  fence,  1 
shall  therefore  proceed  to  give  directions  about  the  management  of  the 
ground,  as  it  is  the  same  in  both  cases,  with  this  difference,  that  if  goats 
are  kept,  the  ground  and  the  produce,  as  well  as  the  expense  of  culture. 
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will  be  less,  in  the  proportion  of  ten  falls.  I  shall  be  the  more  pardcuW 
in  this  department,  as  the  very  same  directions  on  a  large  scale  will  suffice 
for  keeping  of  an  ordinary  cow.  In  either  case  the  division  under  potatoes  will 
be  attached  to  the  new  rotation,  and  the  kitchen-garden  woHl  will  not  be 
repeated.  We  have,  therefore,  140  falls,  Scots  measure,  which  I  propose 
laying  out  in  four  equal  parts,  to  be  subjected  to  the  following  rotation,  viz. 
potatoes  and  turnips  with  dun^,  barley  with  grass  seeds  slightly  dunged, 
grass,  oats,  35  falls  in  each  division. 

Supposing  the  work  to  be  performed  by  the  spade,  35  falls  ¥dll  require 
to  be  au^  in  March,  and  sovm  with  oats,  about  a  bushel  and  a  half;  this 
will  require  six  days'  hard  work  in  that  month. 

Twenty  falls  of  potatoes,  digging,  dunging,  and  planting  in  April,  and  S5 
falls  for  barley  slightly  dunged,  will  require  about  ten  days  of  a  man,  and 
five  of  a  young  person,  in  that  month.  A  bushel  of  barley,  3  lbs.  of  clover, 
and  a  quarter  ot  a  bushel  of  rye  grass,  will  seed  the  barley  division.  If  any 
of  the  potatoes  are  not  plant^  in  April,  thev  may  be  got  in  in  May. 

In  June  15  &lls  will  require  to  be  dunged  and  sown  with  field  turnips, 
at  27  in.  between  the  rows ;  this  will  take  three  days  work ;  hoeing  potatoes, 
collecting  dung,  &c.,  one  day's  work. 

A  young  person  will  clean  the  turnips  in  July,  and  earth  up  the  potatoes 
in  two  days  and  a  half. 

The  same  time  will  be  requisite  in  August.  If  goats  are  kept,  SOr.  worth 
of  bone-dust  will  have  to  be  purchased  yearly.  If  a  cow  is  Kent,  no  pur- 
chase of  dung  will  be  necessary.  I  have,  in  such  cases,  found  toe  cottager 
able  to  sell  some,  and  keep  his  ground  in  ^od  order. 

A  man  or  woman  will  cut  the  barley  m  one  day.  The  oats  will  take 
the  same  time.  Stooking  and  stacking,  a  day.  Taking  potatoes  up  in  Octo- 
ber, and  digging  the  ground,  four  days.  Threshing  oats  and  barley  in  course 
of  die  winter,  making  up  the  straw,  and  cleaning  the  grain,  four  days  in  all, 
or  thirty-three  days  of  a  man  and  ten  of  a  woman  i  but  the  work  in  the 
garden  will  be  proportionally  lessened  as  the  late  potato  division  is  attached 
to  this  rotation,  which,  including  the  garden,  may  amount  in  the  whole  to 
forty-ekht  days  of  a  man  and  sixteen  of  a  young  person  in  course  of  the 
year ;  for  which  the  cottager  has  the  above  vegetables  in  regular  supply ; 

U0O€9S» 


pork,  eggs,  milk,  to  supply  an  ordinary  family ;  2  bolls,  equal  to  12  b 
oats,  and  2  bolls  barley,  besides  seed  for  next  year. 

III.     The  gnrund  reqttuUefor  a  labourer' i  familjff  pigi,  and  a  caw9 

I  now  proceed  to  notice  the  third  query,  respecting  the  keep  of  an 
ordinary  cow,  which  may  weigh  about  24  stone,  Dutch.  To  support  a  cow 
of  this  weight,  1  Scots  acre  and  3  roods  of  ordinary  land  will  be  necessary, 
including  20  falls  for  garden  ground,  which  will  be  divided  in  four  equal 
parts,  besides  the  garden ;  or  65  falls  in  each  part,  to  be  cropped  in  the 
same  manner  as  above,  with  this  difference,  that  the  potatoes  and  tunii|is 
shall  occupy  equal  proportions  of  that  division.  The  turnips  to  be  followed 
with  barley,  and  the  potatoes  with  oats.  The  barley  to  be  sown  with  grass 
seeds,  and  half  the  grass  division  to  be  laid  out  in  equal  parts,  with  some  (u  the 

Ser  late  cabbage  and  peas  shifting  with  the  grass  alternately,  so  as  clover 
only  succeed  clover  once  in  eight  years,  which  will  insure  good  crops. 
This  ground  should  be  let  to  plough,  and  might  cost  the  cottager  about 
1/.  15#.  annually,  or  work  to  that  amount  to  nave  it  done;  which  would 
much  abridge  the  necessary  labour  by  spade  work :  but,  as  woHl  is  scarce, 
I  shall  suppose  that  the  whole  is  done  by  the  spade,  which  would  be  sixty- 
one  days,  with  five  days  added  for  the  peas  and  cabbage  in  the  grass  divi- 
sion, or  sixty-six  days  of  a  man  and  twenty  of  a  woman,  to  which  we  may 
add  fifteen  da^s  of  a  man  for  the  garden  and  six  of  a  woman,  making  in  all 
on  this  establishment  eighty-one  days  of  a  man  and  twenty-sU  of  a  woman. 
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Having  now  concluded  my  remarks  on  culture,  I  shall  endeavour  to  form 
an  estmiate  of  profit  and  loss  on  each  establishment. 

For  the  lowest  grade :  — 

s  •,  d. 

The  home  rent  should  not,  if  poctible,  exceed  21.  at  5  or  6  fter  cent,  on  the  outlay. 
One  half  of  garden  ground,  or  20  fialli  at  U.  per  fall,  which  is  the  ordinary  rate  for 
such  ground  in  Scotland,  or  at  the  rate  of  8/.  per  acre,  makes  I/,  rent  of  the  other 
half,  which  should  be  rented  as  ordinary  land,  Qd.  per  fall,  or  10«.,  so  that  the 
rent  will  amount  in  the  whole  to  .  -  >  .      3  10   0 

Yegetables  and  potatoes  used  daily,  as  stated  in  the  remarks,  will  not  JS  $.  d. 
be  ovexcharged  at  ^d.  per  day,  making  in  the  year  -  •       4  11    3 

Two  pigs,  one  Killed  in  niring,  and  one  in  autumn  '    •  .       3  10    0 

'Em,  from  three  Cossack  hens,  and  three  duck^  365  .  '  -       0  15    S| 

(If  the  boys  attend  to  the  rabbits,  a  dish  of  them,  and  occadonally 
a  dish  of  youog  ducks  with  green  peas  may  be  had.)  — ^— — 

8  18   5| 

From  whid)  deduct,  for  man's  wok,  S6  days,  at  Is.  Gtf.  ib  ii  igv.  •  six 
days  of  a  boy  or  girl  at  8(1.  s=is^  .  .  .  .        S    3    0 

6  13   51 
Price  of  two  pigs,  at  lOi.  each  .  .      f       .  .10   0 

£5  13   5i 

'Leaving  a  balance  in  fovour  of  industry  of  SL  13i.  5|if.,  besides  corering  bouse  rent,  which  fidls 
to  be  paid  with  or  without  a  garden. 

In  the  goat  and  Shetland  cow  dhuion :  — 

-^  ^  •>  d. 

The  boose  rent  -  •  •  •*"-  .SOO 

Rent  of  barn  and  byre  (tithes  always  commuted)  -  .  •         1    0   0 

Rent  of  SO  fidls  garden  ground,  SOs. :  3  roods  of  land  at  v.  per  acre  •  .        4   0    0 

33daysofamanatIf.  6dL,2/:9s:6di  lOdaysofa  woman«t8d:,6«.8d.>  .        8  16    9 

Flioeof  twoyoui^pigs  -  •  -  .  .  -100 

.£10  16    2 
Jf  $.  d. 
VefBtables  and  potatoes,  as  above  •  -  .4113 

4  fiUs  additloBal  poUto  ground  .  .010 

Two  pigs,  fiittcd  as  above  .       3  10    0 

&«,  as  above  •  -  .  -       0  15    £| 

.  Muk  or  a  Shetland  cow,  at  8  quarts  daily,  for  four  months ;  6quares 
daily,  for  two  montlu }  4  quarts  dailv,  for  two  months ;  £  quarts 
d^ly,  for  two  months  \  dry  two  months :  equal  to  4|  quarts  daily, 
or  1460  quarts  yearly,  at  IdE.  each  .  .618 

Sbolboroirti,«tpKsentk>wptices,l/.l£t.ido.  ofBarley,  8/.4f.    .       3  19   0 

—     .£19   8    If 
Leaving  a  twlaaee  in  fiivour  of  the  cottager  on  this  establishment  of  8/L  5s.  11^. 

Bdng  able  to  speak  with  most  certainty  as  to  the  cow,  I  have  stated  her 
proceeds ;  probablv  the  goats  m^ht  }ield  nearly  as  much,  although  from 
their  nature,  and  tne  litUe  quantity  of  dung  they  make,  I  think  the  Shet- 
lander  will  be  the  greatest  favourite. 

Amongst  the  generality  of  the  second  class  of  cottagers :  — 

Thaianft  of  house  and  oflices  in  the  highest  clasB  -300 

.  iMt  of  garden,  U;  oflan^  290  fkUs,  at  6(l.=5A10s.,  tithe  free             .  6  10    0 

Sldays'woikofaman,  6/.  ls.6dLi  Sodaysofa  womanat8(i.,  Hi.  4(1.  .        6  18  10 

Price  of  two  pigs,  as  above                                                                    .  -100 

Intansl  on  Iw.  ror  an  Aynhire  cow                                      -            -  -0100 

^17  18  10 
S  $.  d. 
Proceeds  of  garden,  as  above  .       !       .  .       4  11    3 

16  lUlsofpotiBio  ground  more  than  in  the  garden  -  .10   0 

Two  pi0^fttted  as  above  .  .       3  10    0 

^taa,  as  above  >  .       0  15   2| 

MUX  of  an  Ayrshiro  cow,  16  quarts  daily,  two  months ;  1 9  quarts  daily, 
two  months ;  8  ouarts  daily,  two  months ;  4  quarts  daily,  two 
mootiu  \  2  quarts  daily,  two  months ;  dry,  two  months  :  or  7  quarts 
for  every  day  in  the  year,  2550,  at  Id  each  quart  -      10  12  11 

Oats,  5iboUs,  besides  seed  .  .  .  .  .       4  16    0 

Barley.  13iboUs,  besides  seed  .  .       1  18    6 

Peas,  4  boshds,  at  present  pricce  .       0  14   0 

—     SSn  17    104 
Leaving  a^balance  of  9^  19f .  0^  in  favour  of  the  cottage  system,  besUes  charging  all  along  house 


I  am  sensible  that  the  cottager,  when  his  cow  gives  most  milk,  cannot 
derive  the  same  advantage  from  it  as  if  he  had  exactly  as  much  as  would 
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supply  hb  \irant8.  I  have  rated  the  produce  of  the  cow  low,  and  its  value 
at  \d,  per  quart,  sweet,  at  the  lowest  country  rate ;  near  towns  it  is  douMed 
or  trebled  in  value.  About  3/.  might  be  saved  in  labour  on  the  lai^ge 
establishment,  by  employing  the  plough ;  but  circumstances  will  alwajs 
rebate  this.  With  r^ard  to  the  produce  of  the  field  department,  its 
^plication  by  the  English  and  Scotch  is  widely  different.  In  Scotland  the 
oats  will  be  ground  into  meal,  and  the  barley  into  barley  flour ;  the  five  and 
a  half  bolls  oats  is  within  one  boll  of  what  would  suffice  a  family  all  the 
year  over  for  breakfast,  with  milk,  made  into  pottage.  The  barley  flour 
will  make  bannocks,  which  are  alwavs  on  the  table  at  dinner ;  potatoes  and 
milk,  cooked  in  one  or  other  of  the  ''  hundred  and  one  "  ways  of  which 
they  are  susceptible,  furnish  a  light  supper  for  the  ^eater  part  of  the 
year.  In  the  highest  establishment,  therefore,  very  little  will  req|uire  to 
be  purchased,  and  about  4  lbs.  of  butter  may  be  sold  weekly  durmg  die 
summer  months,  by  a  frugal  wife,  to  assist  in  getting  clothes  to  the  children, 
paying  books  and  school  fees,  &c. '  This  is  the  way  we  live  in  Scotland: 
we  like  our  oatmeal  pottage,  our  barley  bannocks,  and  our  mdependenee. 
As  wheat  cannot  enter  into  the  culture  suited  to  a  cottager,  whose  coW 
would  perish  on  wheat  straw,  the  system  will  not  be  so  profitable  to  an 
English  family.  While  a  Scots  housewife  would  have  her  oats,  barlej, 
and  peas  made  into  meal  and  flour,  for  bread  andjpottage,  an  Englirfi 
cottager's  wife  would  convert  the  barley  into  malt,  if  His  Grace  of  Wel&ng- 
ton  m^lowed ;  the  peas  she  would  have  split  for  making  into  soup,  a  vefy 
excellent  dish,  too ;  but  the  oats,  so  necessary  for  '*  hawkee's  fodder, 
would  have  to  be  sold  and  converted  into  quartern  loaves,  which  m^t 
bring  about  two  and  a  half  loaves  in  the  week,  at  9^.  The  prgudicc^ 
however,  in  the  south  is  so  strong  against  the  use  of  oatmeal,  that  1  sfaw 
not  attempt  to  remove  it.  With  regard  to  mills,  in  Scotland  we  are  every 
where  supplied  with  water-mills,  the  owners  of  which  drive  our  com  to 
and  from  the  mill,  and  grind  it  for  an  allowance  of  a  twentieth  part.  Where 
such  cannot  be  got  in  England,  one  of  the  hand-mills  must  be  resorted 
to ;  but  it  m^ht  he  better  if  a  miller  by  profession  would  purchase  one  of 
the  most  approved,  and  grind  the  com  of  the  cottagers  at  the  same  rates 
as  they  do  m  Scotland.  The  only  implement  I  nave  to  recommend  to 
abridge  labour  is  a  kind  of  plough-hoe,  which  I  invented  last  season  i  it 
operates  on  the  same  principle  as  a  Dutch  hoe,  and  for  surface  ween  t 
man  may  push  it  before  him,  and  work'as  fast  as  he  can  walk ;  it  will  cd  to 
any  depth,  being  guided  by  a  wheel  before  the  hoe.  A  drawing  of  tUi 
implement  will  be  sent  for  the  Gardener's  Magazine.  With  re^ffd  to  a 
horse,  this  can  only,  in  my  opinion,  be  adopted  when  the  country  is  in  a 
state  to  improve  waste  lands ;  at  present  the  poor  are  in  immediaie  want  of 
some  means  of  support.  The  improvement  of  waste  lands  for  cottagenf  or 
pencficlers  would  require  a  long  essay  of  itself. 

The  facts  I  have  stated  being  familiar  to  my  mind,  I  do  not  know  that  I 
have  exaggerated  in  any  one  instance ;  if  what  I  have  stated  be  thought 
worthy  of  publishing,  and  be  of  any  benefit  to  my  fellow-countrymeo*  it 
will  give  me  much  pleasure. 

The  Cottarman's  Frisivd. 

January ^  1830. 
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PART  11. 

MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 


Art.  L     General  Notices, 


WlLKl^t  Wheel  Plough^  and  IamIoiCs  Wheel  Plough,  — I  have  not  seen  Mr. 
^^ilkie's  wheel  plough,  or  parallel  adjusting  brake,  and  I  cannot,  therefore, 
pre  anj^  opinion  of  uiem;  but,  so  far  back  as  the^'ear  1813, 1  conceived  the 
idea  of  introducing  a  wheel  into  the  body  or  bosom  of  the  conunon  plough, 
about  15  in.  diameter,  to  act  as  the  sole,  and  made  several  exhibitions  of  a 

tgh  so  constructCMl  before  numerous  scientific  gentlemen  and  practical 
ers,  including  the  Dalkeith  Farming  Society.  The  result  was  highly 
satisfactory,  so  &r  as  it  lessened  the  draught ;  and  this  was  not  confined  to  my 
own  plou^s,  but  a  similar  result  was  produced  when  the  wheel  was  applied 
to  those  of  different  makers,  (>f  these  trials  I  have,  or  had  very  lately,  a 
memorandum  of  the  particulars ;  but  I  cannot  lay  my  hands  upon  it  at  pre- 
sent. From  recollection,  however,  I  may  state  that  the  average  draught  of 
the  ploughs  was  about  3  cwt.  2  qr.,  taking  a  fiirrow  of  about  10  in.  wide  by 
8  in.  deep ;  but  when  the  wheel  was  applied  to  the  ploughs,  their  average 
dnugfat  was  reduced  one  fifth,  that  is,  tney  were  drawn  by  about  2  cwt.  3  qrs. 
Bat  notwithstanding  this  decided  advantage,  it  was  observed  by  some  of 
the  farmers  as  a  great  objection,  that  it  would  require  some  attention 
from  the  ploughman  to  grease  the  axle  of  the  wheel  [!J].  This  objection 
I  thou^t  ligntljr  of,  and  said  so  at  the  time :  the  reply  was,  Uiat  they 
found  difficmt^  in  getting  men  who  understood  the  management  of  the 
plou^  in  its  smnplest  form.  I,  however,  made  a  good  many  of  them  for  a 
vei^  or  two,  and  sent  several  to  the  West  Indies  and  to  other  parts  abroad ; 
outihe^ never  came  into  general  use.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Liston,  some  years 
afterwards,  introduced  into  his  patent  plough  a  wheel  of  larger  diameter 
than  mine,  with  a  narrow  rounded  sole :  the  wheel  was  placed  at  such  an 
angle  as  to  remove  or  lessen  both  the  sole  and  land-side  friction.  I  made 
a  good  many  of  them  for  that  gentleman ;  but,  as  was  the  case  with  my 
own  ploughs,  they  never  came  mto  general  use.  I  am,  Sir,  &c.  —  Sanu 
Morion.    Leith  Walk,  Edinburgh,  Oct.  27.  1829. 

The  Stone^ifreahing  Machine  consists  of  a  rotatory  steam-engine  attached 
to  a  machine  similar  to  a  bone-mill,  but  considerably  stronger,  which  breaks 
the  stones  to  cover  the  road  at  the  astonishing  rate  of  70  or  80  tons  in  ten 
hours.  The  engine  is  mounted  on  wheels,  so  that  it  can  be  removed  to 
^ny  part  of  the  road  without  being  taken  to  pieces.  (^NewtofCi  Journal^ 
yoL  IV.  p.  164.^ 

Subttitute  for  the  Term  Bailiff,  —  I  quite  agree  with  you  as  to  the  ex- 
pediency of  confining  the  hateful  term  bailiff  to  the  law  officer  so  called, 
and  of  banishing  it  altogether  fi*om  the  language  of  agriculture.  Must  we 
choose  a  substitute  from  the  words  farmer,  agronome,  steward,  and  inten« 
dant  ?     I  prefer  the  last  word.  —  W,     October,  1829. 

The  word  intendant,  without  a  prefix,  does  not  appear  to  us  sufficient ; 
we  prefer  the  word  fiirmer.  When  used  alone,  it  is  to  be  underatood  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  word  gardener  when  used  alone,  that  is,  generically. 
Why  should  not  we  see  gentleman's  farmer,  conunercial  farmer,  &c.,  as 
well  88  gentleman's  gardener,  commercial  gardener,  &c.  ?— Coiiif. 
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To  destrot/  Slugs,  —  I  have  always  remarked  that  slugs  will  attack  the 
leaf  of  a  somewhat  withered  cabbage,  in  preference  to  those  in  a  more 
thriving  condition.  When  I  plant  out  a  bed  of  cabbages,  therefore,  I  strew 
the  leaves  that  I  cut  off  all  over  the  bed,  and  the  slugs  wHl  lie  under  them, 
and  feed  on  them  in  the  shade.  Every  day  or  two  I  have  the  leaves 
gathered  up  and  given  to  the  pigs,  and  then  strew  more  leaves ;  and  so  on, 
till  I  get  rid  of  the  slugs  entirely.—  W,  B,  Rose.     Fojccote^  JiM  10.  1829. 

To  destrot/  the  CatcrpUiar,  —  A  person  has  tried  successfiilly,  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  "  2  oz.  of  white  hellebore  dissolved  [infused]  in  three  gallons 
of  water."  —  R.  C,     Kirkliston,  August  22.  1829. 

Propagating  the  Genus  Viniu  by  Cuttings,  —  Since  I  last  saw  you,  I  have 
succeeded  in  propagating,  by  cuttuigs,  several  species  of  /'Inus,  in  addition 
to  those  you  have  mentioned  in  the  Magazine.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that 
the  yoimg  glaucous  shoots  that  spring  from  the  collar  and  a  little  way 'up 
the  trunk  of  P,  longifolia,  P,  canariensis,  sinensis,  &c.,  strike  readily,  and  in 
a  short  time  make  as  handsome  plants  as  if  they  had  been  raised  finom  see^- 
I  have  at  this  moment  plants  of  the  P.  lon£;if51ia,  canariensis,  sinensis,  and 
occident^lis,  which  cannot  be  distinguished  from  seedling  plants.  When-< 
ever  trials  were  made  with  the  extremities  of  the  proper  branches,  they  have 
with  me  invariably  failed.  A  good  example  of  the  young  shoots  I  allude 
to  may  be  seen  in  a  two  or  three  years  old  seedling  stone  pme. —  W,  BaUSt^ 
Dropmore,  Dec.  22.  1829. 

Ca72/ira/ia?  (Dec.)  bonariensis;  Leguminosae  §  Vhaseolete,  Lindl.  Bot.  Reg.» 
t.  1199. —  This  **  lovely  climber"  has  been  noticed  as  a  "  tender  stove 
plant ;"  but  it  is  a  most  important  addition  to  the  green-liouse  or  conser- 
vatory, flowering,  as  it  does,  the  whole  summer.  The  stem  is  woodVy  snr- 
mentose,  extending  to  a  great  length ;  the  leaves  are  temate,  smooth,  and 
shining ;  the  flowers  appear  in  axillary  racemes,  of  a  most  beautiful  reddisb 
purple.  Propagated  with  facility  by  layers.  Cuttings  are  also  rooted  with* 
out  difficult;^  in  sand  under  a  glass  in  bottom  heat.  A  rich  loamy  soil  it 
suitable  for  it.  —  Botamcus. 

Encelia  ( Adans.)  canesccm  Cav. ;  Nat.  Order,  Co7np6siUe  §  HeMnihett^ 
Bot.  Reg.,  t.  909.  —  Plants  of  this  interesting  species  were  subjected  to  a 
warm  border  in  May,  which  have,  notwithstanding  the  unfavourable  season, 
thriven  with  marked  vigour.  The  stem  is  shrubby,  2  to  3  fl.  in  height ;  the 
leaves  are  large,  ovate  triangular,  clothed  with  soft  hoary  down.  The 
flowers  appear  in  corjmbs  ;  florets  of  the  ray  about  twelve,  of  a  fine 
yellow ;  disk  dark  purple.  It  requires  to  be  an  inmate  of  the  grem-home 
during  winter  in  an  airy  situation.  —  Id, 

Shallots.  —  I  frequently  hear  it  mentioned  hy  different  persons,  that  they 
find  a  difliculty  in  growing  these  useful  and  piquant  roots.  I  formerly  did 
80.  I  have  for  several  years  past  planted  my  shallots  in  drills  about  the 
middle  of  March,  putting  in  each  drill  a  small  sprinkling  of  salt ;  upon  that 
a  layer  of  dry  soot,  about  half  an  inch  thick.  I  then  plant  the  roots  upon 
it,  about  6  in.  apart,  and  immediately  cover  in  and  beat  down  the  soil  with 
the  back  of  the  rake.  By  this  method  I  unifomdy  succeed  in  i^ftliifl 
excellent  crops  of  lai^  and  sound  clusters  of  bulbs.  — Ovrm.  YoHMrt^ 
laL54P,  Oct.31,  1829. 

Marking  Geraniums,  —  It  occurs  to  me  that  my  method  of  martdng  gera- 
niums might  be  useful  to  Mr.  Daniel  and  others,  and  I  therefore  beg  t|l 
send  it  for  insertion  in  your  usefiil  work.  I  make  mv  tallies  3  and  4ak 
long,  and  one  quarter  and  three  eighths  of  an  inch  wide.  I  pathit  then 
black ;  and  as  I  use  them,  I  cut  the  mark  in  the  tSeton  method,  which  then 
appears  white  and  visible.  I  am  quite  satisfied  with  the  plan,  and  don't 
doubt  it  will  be  approved  of.  —  X.  Y,     Sept.  15.  1829. 

Prolific  or  conical  Ilautbois  Strawberrtf.  —  I  last  year  received  a  pared  cf 
Wrawberry  plants  from  the  garden  of  the  Caledonian  Horticultural  Sooie^ 
at  Edinburgh,  and  among  the  varieties  was  one  bearing  the  above  nnir    m 
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produces  good  fruit.  The  flowers  have  the  rich  scent  of  the  sweet  violet 
(  riola  odorJita),  though  not  so  powerful  as  that  of  the  delicate  harbinger  of 
spring.  As  I  have  not  access  to  the  monograph  of  the  strawberry,  by 
Mr.  Samet  of  the  Horticultiu*a]  Society,  I  ain  not  aware  whether  or  not  he 
has  noticed  this  peculiarity.  —  Ovrwt.     Yorkshire,  lat,  54°,  Oct,  31. 1829. 
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FRANCE. 

Schools  m  Auvergtie, — Mademoiselle  d*  Orleans,  sister  of  the  Royal  Duke, 
lias  a  seat  at  Raudan,  in  Auver^e,  where  the  princess  has  established  a 
great  number  of  benevolent  institutions.  Among  them  are  a  lace  school  for 
girls ;  a  school  of  drawing  and  elementary  architecture  for  workmen ;  an 
evening  school  for  workmen  and  artists ;  a  school  of  mutual  instruction  for 
girls ;  a  gratuitous  pharmacy,  and  a  school  of  mutual  instruction,  for  all  the 
childlren  of  Raudan  and  the  environs.     (^GalignmiPs  Messejtger.) 

Rural  Coffeehouses  at  Lyons, — On  a  fine  Sunday  afternoon,  all  the  popu- 
lation of  Lyons,  in  their  gayest  attire,  seem  to  come  out  on  this  road.  In 
London  the  people  scatter  themselves  on  such  an  occasion  in  all  directions ; 
in  these  French  towns  all  seem  to  direct  their  steps  to  one  point,  and  pains 
are  taken  by  the  government,  or  the  community,  to  make  the  point  agreeable. 
This  coffe&-hou8e  has,  howe\'er,  at  present  one  disadvantage ;  the  garden 
is  on  d  terrace  level  with  the  saloon,  and  a  row  of  young  plane  trees  by  the 
side  of  the  road  below,  is  just  of  a  height  to  shut  out  the  prospect  from 
die  whole  range.  Another  coflee-house,  which  has  its  little  summer  houses 
and  Chinese  pavilions  scattered  about  at  different  elevations,  is  better  in 
this  respect,  but  inferior  in  every  other.  (  Wood's  Letters  of  an  Architect^ 
voL  i  pw  134.) 

The  Gteffs  des  Charlatans,  —  The  department  of  grafts,  in  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes  at  Paris,  contains  a  number  of  curious  particulars,  and  M.  Thouin, 
the  professor,  was  so  good  as  to  accompany  me,  and  to  explain  the  various 
experiments.  Virgil  has  said,  that  if  vou  pass  a  vine  through  a  walnut  tree, 
it  will  bear  the  most  large  and  beautifid  fruit,  but  bitter  and  uneatable.  To 
use  M.  Thouin's  expression,  "  lefait  est  faux : "  he  made  several  attempts  to 
conduct  a  vine  through  the  trunk  of  a  walnut  tree;  but  as  soon  as  it  began 
to  enlarge  sufficiently  to  feel  the  confinement,  it  uniformly  died,  and  he  was 
never  able  to  procure  any  fruit  from  it.  He  then  passed  a  vine  through  a 
pear  tree,  whose  wood  being  softer,  did  not  compress  it  so  much  as  entirely 
to  stop  its  growth ;  but  the  grapes  produced  above  this  insertion  did  not 
differ  m  size  or  flavour  from  those  below.  If  then,  he  reasoned,  the  grapes 
are  altered  in  size  or  flavour  by  passing  through  a  walnut  tree,  the  converse 
pf  the  proposition  ought  to  hold  good,  and  we  shall  alter  the  walnuts  by 
paffpng  a  branch  through  a  vine.  Tne  experiment  was  tried,  but  both  grapes 
and  walnuts  remained  as  they  were  before.  Another  graft  is  called  '*  des 
ciariatans.**  Pliny  says  that  Lucullus  showed  him  a  tree  producing  grapes, 
apples,  pears,  cherries,  and  other  fruit,  belonging  to  trees  having  no  relation 
to  each  other,  firom  the  same  root;  and  this,  he  tells,  was  effected  bv  graft-. 
uuu  it  Ihis  been  aproblem  ever  since  among  gardeners,  to  produce  this  tree 
of  Lucullus.  M.  Thouin  has  succeeded,  not  by  grafUng,  but  by  planting 
the  several  stocks  in  a  hollow  trunk.    (Ibid,) 

Currants.  —  The  French  are  about  to  introduce  into  Corsica  the  culture 
of  the  raisin  de  Corinthc' (currants),  for  which  purpose  a  thousand  plants 
hfiTe  been  imported  fh)m  the  Morea.  It  is  tliought  by  the  best  horticul- 
tUfktSy  that  the  climate  of  Corsica  is  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  thia 
excellent  grape.    (Lit,  Gaz,) 
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GERMANY. 

Vinus  rewiosa  Alton.  — I  have  made  further  enquiries  respecting  the  Pin  de 
Hf^enau  :  it  is  said  to  be  nothing  but  Pinus  sylvestris  L.,  growing  more  lux* 
uriantly  in  a  rich,  than  in  a  poor,  soil.  I  send  you,  for  farther  experiment, 
one  pound  o{  seed,  and  also  two  branches  with  cones  from  the  Pmus  rest*' 
nosa  (AU,),  rubra  Michauxy  which  grows  in  the  Hartwald,  in  Leimerslachle, 
whence  I  brou^t  them  myself:  this  s[>ecies  is  remarkable  for  its  sturdy 
growth,  and  deserves  every  attention. —  Von  Hartweg,  Garden4rupector, 
Carltruhe,  Oct,  24.  1829. 

We  have  put  up  the  seeds  in  twenty  packets,  and  sent  five  of  them  to 
Mr.  Charlwood,  Great  Russell  Street,  Covent  Garden  ;  five  to  Mr.  Bamet, 
Caled.  Hort.  Soc. ;  five  to  Mr.  Sidey,  Perth  j  and  five  to  Mr.  Macki^y, 
I)ublin.  —  Cond, 

Vienna,  Sept.  18.  1829.  —  I  was  much  taken  with  the  Pfauen  Insel,  near 
Potsdam,  which  we  had  the  advantage  of  seeing  under  the  guidance  of  your 
firiend,  M.  Fintelmann,  jun.,  who  talks  of  sencUng  you  an  account  of  their 
late  improvements,  which  I  strongly  urged  him  to  do.  Vienna  thus  fer  sur- 
passes my  expectations,  but  we  have  not  yet  seen  enough  of  it  to  form  any. 
decided  opinion.  One  fact  places  its  morality  or  excellent  police,  one  or 
both,  in  a  striking  point  of  view.  This  morning  a  man  was  han^ged,  an 
event  which  our  valet  de  place  declares  has  not  happened  for  three  years 
before ;  and  his  account  is  confirmed  by  the  intense  interest  which  the  event 
excited^  nothing  else  being  talked  of  by  every  one,  ^^W.S^ 

DENMARK, 

Royal  Gardens,  Kosenburgh,  July  4.  1829. —  Sir,  I  am  now,  I  bdieve^ 
fixed  nere  at  Rosenburgh.  liia  Majesty  the  Kin^  of  Denmark  was  moat 
graciouslypleased  to  install  me,  in  July  last,  as  assistant  gardener  to  P.  Un- 
degaard,  Esq.,  His  Maiesty's  head  gardener,  on  account  of  his  old  age  and 
indifierent  h^th.  I  have  at  present  nothing  more  to  wish  for,  tmt  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  you  here  some  time  or  other.  M.  Lindcsaard  again 
asked  me  to  invite  you  to  stay  at  his  house  while  you  remain  here,  if  you 
should  visit  this  country  ••••••  and  I  offer  myself  as  yourjuide  or  con- 
ductor (particularly  if  m  the  summer  time)  through  a  part  otthe  country, 
flattering  myself  that  I  shall  be  able  to  procure  all  the  information  you  may 
wish  in  Denmark.  By  the  first  convement  opportunity,  I  will  send  you  Ae 
long  promised  Hortut  Hafnienns  [since  received,  with  several  other  woriui], 
along  with  the  Supplement.  The  work  is  now  out  of  print.  There  is  at 
present  very  little  to  be  said  in  the  horticultiural  way.  Our  venr  severe 
winter  lasted  from  the  24th  of  last  December  till  April  14th,  fi^ecsmg  every 
night,  and  the  thermometer  standing  for  a  long  time  at  fh>m  8°  and  9^to  14P 
Reaum.  (1 1  **and  12**  to  1®  Fahr.)  and  upwards,  according  to  reports,  out  of 
town.  There  was  also  a  great  quantity  of  snow,  and  the  winter  altogether 
was  not  eoualled  in  the  remembrance  of  the  oldest  people  here.  My  time 
was  entirely  and  continually  occupied  in  our  extensive  forceries,  as  BiL  lin* 
degaardwas  confined  to  his  bed  and  room  for  several  months.  Yet  we  have 
occasionally  had  a  ripe  pine-apple,  and  we  cut  one  on  the  19th  of  January,' 
of  the  sort  called  in  Holland  Montserrat  (?),  weighing  a  little  more  dud 
3  lbs.  Danish,  16  oz.  to  the  lb.  It  was  grown  in  a  temporary  pit  similar  to 
what  is  used  in  England,  and  which  I  havie  exclusively  mtroduced  into  this 
country  with  great  success.  If  we  could  get  pineries  constructed  exactly  in 
the  English  style,  we  should  perhaps  succeed  still  better.  A  pine  pit  is  it 
present  about  to  be  built  in  tnis  ^den,  according  to  a  drawing!  have  madi^ 
with  a  small  flue  in  front,  and  bnckworic  all  round.  I  will,  if  you  desire  it» 
send  you  a  sketch  of  the  plan.  The  peach  trees  agamst  the  wall  have  suf^ 
fered,  even  though  they  were  covered  with  straw  mats ;  idl  our  peach  tre^ 
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being  covered  every  winter  with  old  pieces  of  mat  nailed  on  the  wall,  and  the 
■trees  nnnailed  in  the  autumn,  and  tied  together  in  four  or  five  bunches, 
quite  flat  against  the  wall.  Even  the  apncot  and  mulberry  trees,  which 
were  on  the  wall,  but  uncovered,  have  been  injured  by  the  severity  of  the 
winter. 

A  small  flower-garden  belonging  to  Her  Royal  Highness  Princess  Caro- 
line Amalie,  at  Sorgenfiie,  which  I  laid  out  in  the  spring  of  1828,  and  planted 
with  a  select  collection  of  several  sorts  of  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas,  Kal- 
miasy  Magnolia  glauca,  Calydinthus  fl6ridus,  and  other  shrubs,  from  Mr. 
.Booth,  at  Flotbeck,  was  properly  covered  in  the  autumn  with  spruce  fir 
branches  and  spray,  and  hardly  any  injury  was  done  during  the  whole  win- 
ter, while  similar  plants  in  the  gardens  at  Rosenburgh  suflered  very  much 
under  a  cover  of  reed  mats.  However,  the  former  garden  has  a  N.N.E. 
aspect,  and  the  borders  of  it  I  had  prepared  with  peat  and  leaf  mould,  sand, 
&c  In  the  garden  at  Rosenburgh,  Rossl  sempernorens,  ribumum  Tlnus, 
iYunus  Laurocerasus,  and  other  plants,  were  frozen  down  to  the  ground, 
and  many  of  them  killed,  under  a  very  thick  covering  of  mats. 

In  the  middle  of  April  last  we  gathered  the  first  kidneybeans  grown  m 
hot-beds,  and  also  the  first  strawberries  (Boskopper)  forced  in  pits  con- 
structed for  the  same  purpose.  About  the  same  tune  we  also  cut  the  first 
cucumbers.  Our  firsMorced  carrots  and  cauliflowers  we  took  on  the  13th 
of  May.  In  the  latter  end  of  June  we  sent  the  last  of  the  Newtown  Pippins 
to  court,  as  fine  as  if  they  had  been  gathered  from  the  open  trees  the  same 
day ;  also  a  couple  of  peaches,  the  first  ripe  fruit  this  year.  In  November 
last  His  Majesty  was  pleased  to  confer  on  M.  Lindegaard,  and  the  late  M. 
HolboU,  the  honoiu'  of  knights  of  the  order  of  Dannebro^ ;  they  were  the 
first  and  only  gardeners  in  Uiis  country  ever  distinguished  m  this  manner. 

Last  summer  a  green-house  was  erected  in  the  Royal  (hardens  at  Fri- 
dericksb^^  by  Mr.  Wolff,  the  royal  gardener,  heated  by  hot  water  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Atfunson's  plan,  and  it  succeeded  very  well,  I  will  send  you  a 
further  account  of  it  for  a  future  Number.    Yoiu^,  &c,  —  J>,  P,  Petersen, 

ITALY. 

The  Bread  at  the  Foot  of  the  Alps  is  made  of  chestnuts ;  in  the  Abruzzi, 
and  in  Calabria,  of  Indian  com,  and  the  two  kinds  are  eoually  wretched. 
The  chestnut  bread  of  the  Alps  occasions  nodosities,  swelled  joints,  and 
ultimately  contracted  limbs.  The  Indian-corn  bread  gives  swine  the  mange, 
and  man  the  scurvy.  But  where  nothing  else  can  be  procured,  man  must 
be  content  to  sustain  life  on  such  terms  as  he  can.     (l^hnesj  Oct.  28.) 

7%^  Malaria,  —  The  bad  air  of  Rome  and  of  the  Campagna  have,  I  sus- 
pect, been  greatly  exaggerated.  In  the  latter  there  seems  to  be  a  want  of 
wholesome  water ;  Rome  is  abundantly  supplied,  and  this  is  perhaps  partly 
the  reason  why  the  city  is  more  wholesome  than  the  country.  Another 
source  of  disease  is  to  be  sought  in  the  nature  of  the  food  eaten  by  the 
poor.  When  a  man  breakfasts  on  cucumbers,  dines  on  melons,  and  sups  on 
love-apples,  what  has  he  to  support  him  ?  In  the  spring  they  have,  in- 
stead of  these,  purslain,  artichokes,  and  lettuces.  Frmt  is  dearer  at  Rome 
than  at  Bolo^a,  but  vegetables  are  good  and  plentiful.  A  lady,  last  night, 
was  complaining  that  she  could  only  get  fifleen  pauls  for  a  cart-load  of  let- 
tuces, forty<^ve  pauls  being  equal  to  a  pound  sterling.  A  mass  of  artichokes, 
consisting  of  twenty-six,  cost,  this  sprmg,  two  bajoes.  They  are  small,  and 
being  boued  till  they  are  sofl,  are  eaten  whole.  Love-apples  have  sometimes 
been  sold  as  low  as  twelve  pounds  for  abajoe.  Wheaten  bread,  at  the  same 
time,  bears  about  two  thirds  of  the  price  it  does  in  England.  Polenta  is 
cheaper,  but  the  temptation  is  greater  to  fill  the  belly  wim  a  food,  which,  if 
less  wholesome,  is  more  savoury,  as  well  as  at  a  lower  price.  (^Wood's  LeU 
Urs  of  an  JrckUect,  vol.  iL  p.  173.) 
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GREECE. 

Lacotaa  is  susceptible  of  the  greatest  improvements ;  the  land  there  is 
extremely  productive,  though,  from  being  nadly  managed,  every  kind  of 
agriculture  and  gardening  are  in  a  state  of  infancy,  and  the  fniits  and  herbage 
^  all  kinds  is  of  a  very  inferior  quality.  When  it  is  considered  that  this 
defect  may  be  remedied,  and  that  the  unwholesomenesa  of  the  marshy  lands 
may  be  removed  by  bringing  thither  a  considerable  number  of  exotic  plants, 
of  which  they  do  not  know  even  the  names ;  it  may  be  imagined  that  even  the 
least  political  conmiotion,  and  the  smallest  change  in  the  iLsages  of  the 
country,  have  been  of  service  to  this  jiart  of  (ireece,  and  will  become  bene- 
ficial to  hmnanity.     {Report  of  the  French  Expedition  tent  to  Greece.) 


Art.  Ill,     Retrospective  Criticism. 

Ma.  Tno3£r80.y*t  Experiment m  in  Vegetable  IViyfioto^.  —  Sir,  Every  practical 
,Bun  must  be  pleased  to  ice  contributions  from  the  able  and  ex|)erteiiced  Mr.  Tliorapaon  of 
'  Velbeck.  It  is  f^om  such  sources  we  can  only  expect  todcrirelc-gtiimatc  Information  on  the  (till 
otateura  science  of  Tcgetable  pliysioioinr.  It  can  only  be  illustrated  by  patient  inveotif^atiofi  and 
dally  opportuniUes  of  witnessing  the  »ilent  processes  of  vegetable  life.  For  such  investigatioo 
Mr.  Tliompson  has  peculiar  fdcilities,  as  well  firom  situation  as  from  characteristic  peuctration, 
long  experience,  and  a  refined  love  of  hi«  business. 

In  reading  Mr.  Thompsoirb  papers  I  was  forcilily  struck  with  the  truth  of  what  has  often  been 
•aid  of  other  matters ;  viz.  that  two  observcrti  of  the  same  phenomena  will  often  come  to  different, 
and  even  opposite,  conclusions,  either  as  to  the  causes  or  effbcts.  This,  I  re^nx't  to  say,  appears  to 
be  the  case  between  Mr.  Thompson  and  mvseLT  on  the  present  occasion,  and  on  the  same  subject : 
namely,  the  circulation,  or  rather  the  primary  motion,  of  the  sap.  We  have  both  seen  and 
.  ftudied  the  growth  of  the  vine,  as  well  within  as  out  of  doors ;  the  flowing  of  ihe  sap  in  onined 
K  felled  birch  and  other  trees  ;  the  facts  noticed  by  Miller  and  Bliss ;  the  growth  of  iilaahcs,  of 
qulekaet  bodges,  and  felled  trees;  and,  moreover,  the  well  known  circumstance  of  tnebarkof 
oak  running  sooner  at  the  top  than  at  the  bottom  of  the  Iwlcs.  Strange  as  it  may  appear,  bow. 
r?er,  thete  very  circumstances  were  proofii  to  me  of  the  atccnt,  not  the  descent^  of  the  sap. 

1  pranime  not  to  justify  this  my  opmion,  esiieciaUy  as  it  is,  or  soems  to  be,  so  directly  opposed 
to  that  of  one  wlio  has  had,  no  doubt,  op|>ortunities  for  oliservation  rqu.il,  if  not  sui>erior,  to 
nine  i  but  the  least  I  can  do  is  to  sulimit  to  Mr.  Thompson  the  reasons  that  weighed  witn  me,  and 
•arvcd  to  confirm  my  idea  of  the  subject 

.  That  the  prinuiry  motion  of  the  sap  l)cgins  at  the  top  before  it  is  in  motion  at  the  bottom  of 
fba  trunk  or  a  tree,  is  an  obvious  fact  How  then  can  it  be  said  to  ascend  ?  Tiiis  question  can 
only  be  satisfactorily  answered  by  referring  to  other,  though  exactly  similar,  natural  phenomena. 
Bendes  the  direct  motion  of  fluids,  a  retrograde  motion  is  also,  at  the  same  time,  in  certain  cir« 
euroatances,  oliserved  ;  which  was  a  great  puxxle  even  to  philoiiophcrs,  till  it  w.is  explained  by 
the  indefatigable  and  accurate  Franklin :  —  A  drcadftil  storm  once  crossed  the  United  States  of 
America,  fhe  accounts  of  its  ravai^e^  on  the  line  of  its  destruction  showc.l  that  it  bc^an  to  ice- 
ward,  and  ended  to  the  windivarti^  of  it«  course !  This  was  accountc<l  for  by  Franklin  by  instancing 
the  effbct  of  opening  suddenly  one  end  of  a  full  canal :  the  motion  of  the  retiring  water  begins  at 
the  outlet,  and  generates  backwani  till  the  whole  flows  out  Such  is  the  case  with  ull  poiideroiaa 
fluids  which  escape  from  any  cnnfinemeut,  whether  canal,  trough,  pi|«,  or  tul^c  j  and  such  is  the 
cate,  I  humbly  a|)|>rehend.  with  the  elastic  tap  of  a  tree.  It  is  contained  in  the  tubular  atructure 
of  the  stem  ;  it  is  hquiHctl  l>y  the  vernal  heat  of  the  sun,  and,  as  connectetl  with  b«;:it,  ascfuds 
while  it  is  expanded.  1  he  bur»tinj;  buds  give  way  to  this  internal  impu!se,  and  liccome  the  outlets 
to  the  rising  stream.  In  course,  the  actual  motion  is  vertical,  while  it  also  apparently  retrogrades, 
as  Mr.  Thompson  has  truly  de^crilMxl  it  to  do.  In  fact,  there  is  no  other  way  for  its  oicaiK! ;  the 
▼cmHs  bdow  are  ri|plete  with  sap,  and  it  cannot  be  sup|)Osed  that  the  ruots  can  discharge  im/o, 
that  which  it  is  their  fieculiar  function  to  imbibe /rom,  the  earth. 

As  intimately  connected  with  this  curious  subject,  and  which,  as  Mr.  Thompson  truly  obaerret,  to 
■till  **  clouded  in  darknens,"  1  beg  to  submit  a  few  additional  remarks,  which  may  be  perhaps  wor- 
thy of  regard  in  phy»i(>logical  researches.  1  conceive  that  the  sap  of  plants  is  a  component  gmatffjf 
only,  not  an  organ,  nor  organ isalile ;  it  pervades  the  whole  living  system,  and  particularly  that  part 
called  alburnum,  which  is  the  organ  of  vitality.  This  hist  inve<ts  the  whole  internal  structnre  of 
the  plant,  is  elongated  downwards  into  every  rootlet,  and  upwards  into  every  twifr,  as  well  as 
laterallff  expanding  itself;  thereby  increasing  the  volume  of  the  stems.  In  this  the  vital  gems 
are  seated :  in  some  cases  dispersed  over  its  whole  surface ;  in  others  at  the  joints  only,  as  in  the 
vine.  The  alburnum  of  on*}  plant  readily  unites  or  anastomoacs  with  that  of  others  of  kindrtd 
nature,  as  it  hapfiens  in  budding  or  grafting;  it  conveys  or  furnishes  the  roots  of  buds  already 
formed  vor  Incipient  gems  arising  fkfom  them)  into  the  soil,  and  rettins  Its  vitality,  either  in  a  dormaut 
■tate  or  in  action  ;  exuanding  its  tmds  or  gems  for  a  coiiHiderable  time  after  it  has  been  separated 
firom  the  system  of  uhich  it  was  originally  a  part  This  Is  exemplified  in  the  instances  of  tlie 
BTOwth  of  fallen  trees,  of  a  graft  inserted  on  a  dormant  stock,  referred  to  by  Mr.  Tliomprto. 
Tlie  fibrous  residuum  (if  I  mavso  call  it)  of  the  alburnnm  which  remains  to  become  hard  wood, 
originates  unaccountably.  ^Vhether  it  is  an  annually  expanding  body  from  the  first  a.rculQner 
the  seed,  or  the  fibrous  descending  processes  from  former  buds,  is  a  qut*btion  which  I  take  tb* 
liberty  to  projinsc  to  Mr.  Thom|>son*s  8))erial  notice.  Ihat  there  Is  a  descent  of  distinct  organt,« 
of  distinct  quaUties,  is  incontrovertiiile;  but  which  of  the  two  it  is  remains  to  be  ascertained. 

That  the  stock  afreets  the  graft  or  bud  in  some  cases  is  well  known ;  but  this  influence  extenii 
DO  fiirtber  than  as  aflbcting  the  vigour  of  the  growth,  or  the  time  of  ri|K-ning  the  fhtit  (w 
we  admit  the  mysterious  report  reconicil  in  |<age  3^.  of  your  Fifth  Volume  now  beftm 
relative  to  Captain  Smith's  a|Ji)le,  in  the  minuter  of  the  C.ilcdoniaii  Ilorticultursl  SccictJ^ ; 
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that  thcra  if  anaetaal  and  vftlble  ascantor  thatap  in  an  bealtby  planti,  while  in  gromb,  ia  al«> 
certain,  as  well  aa  an  lame  of  it  in  all  directions  nom  woundf,  wbettier  on  Uie  roots,  item,  or  on 
thebruKbea. 

There  la  no  doubt  that  the  knowledge  of  this  branch  of  physics  has  been  obscured  by  both 
aactapt  and  aoodem  terminology.  The  young  man,  whose  mind  is  occupied  with  notions  of  the 
flircuiaiton  of  the  sap ;  its  ascent  in  spring,  and  its  descent  in  the  autumn ;  its  simple  state  aa  a 
pure  liquid,  and  its  matured  quality  as  cambium ;  its  organisable  properties,  &c  &c,  will  be  sadly 

Krplcxed  while  he  endeavours  to  reconcile  the  doctrines  be  has  been  taught,  with  the  phenomena 
fore  hia  eyas.  To  account  for  the  direct,  lateral,  and  retrograde  motions  of  the  sap,  he  must 
call  to  his  as^stance  almost  all  the  powers  of  nature,  before  he  can  form  any  thing  like  a  rational 
idea  of  one  of  her  most  common  processes. 

A  clearer  view  remains  to  be  opened  to  the  young  botanical  physiologist  No  indiTidual  has  a 
better  onportonity  to  enter  on  such  a  scrutiny  than  Mr.  Thomp«on  himfelf ;  and  It  is  to  be  hoped 
his  brethren  wiU  bear  flrom  him  again,  and  that  be  will  excuse  the  liberty  I  have  taken  in  what  I 
bare  oflRn-ed  to  bis  notice.  ~- 1  am.  Sir,  Sec.    J.  Main.    CkeiMen^  Juli/  10.  I8S9. 

Qualiiiet  of  Comnasti  and  SoUs.  —  Sir,  On  the  very  sensible  remarks  of  your 
eorreapondentW.  R  Y.  of  SheffleUi,  p  404.  Vol.  II.,  and  your  own  observations  accompanying 
his  communication  relative  to  the  qualities  of  composts  and  soils,  I  am  induced  to  hand  yotf  a 
few  remarks :  — 

That  there  is  great  variety  in  soils ;  that  they  difPer  in  respect  of  constitution  and  qualitias ; 
and  that  plants  are  variously  aff^ted  by  such  constitution  and  qualities,  are  universally  evident 
and  well  known.  Their  luxuriance  and  perfection  dqiend  entirely  on  the  suitableness  of  the 
station :  and  not  onljl*  are  their  characteristic  properties  liable  to  be  changed,  but  even,  as  baa 
been  proved  by  your  correspondent,  the  colour  of  their  flowers.  Hence  the  necessity  of  some 
test,  njmtshed  by  the  science  of  chemistry,  which  would  enable  practitioners  to  ascertain  as  eaaify 
as  possible  the  inherent  noxious  qualities  of  soils  or  composts,  together  with  bistructionit  for  ap- 

eymg  counteracting  properties  in  the  preparation  for  a  crop.  This,  notwithstanding  all  that  has 
!en  written  by  Kr  H.  uavy  and  bis  chemical  brethren  in  France,  is  still  Involved  in  technical 
obscurity,  and  consequently  out  of  tiie  reach  of  plain  practical  men  :  so  that,  as  you  very  properly 
advise,  it  would  be  well  worth  the  attention  of  some  chemist  of  leisure  to  collect  what  is  already 
known,  and  by  experiment  confirm  or  dissipate  what  only  rests  on  suspicion,  in  order  that  some 
brief  manual  may  be  published  for  general  information. 

That  the  colour  or  the  hydrangea  is  mutable  has  been  long  known,  and  attributed  to  the 
qualities  of  a  certain  kind  of  loam  found  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ixindon :  but  lam 
not  aware  that  the  peculiar  easenM  has  been  detected,  as  it  appears  to  be  by  W  K.\.  On  the 
subject  of  the  accidenUl  change  of  the  tints  of  flowers,  M.  Dccandolle  \Hort.  Sac.  Tran$.) 
aHeges  that  '*  blue  and  yellow  are  the  fundamental  tyitcs  of  the  colours  of  flowers,  and  that  they 
mutually  exclude  each  other.  Yellows  pass  readily  into  red  or  white,  but  never  into  blue ;  and 
blues  are  changed  into  red  or  white,  but  never  into  yeiluw.**    In  the  case  before  us,  we  observe 

Knk  changed  into  purple  by  the  agencv  of  "  the  oxide  of  iron."  This  fact  Is  curious,  and 
teresting  to  the  practical  floriU ;  e^wcially  if  as^inted  by  chemistry  in  the  afiplication  of  gaseous 
or  other  qualities.  It  is  said  that  the  Chinese  florists  arc  acquainted  with  the  secret  of  changing 
the  tints  of  flowers,  and  particularly  those  of  the  Pecbnia  Moutan,  by  the  addition  of  certain  qua- 
lities to  the  soil. 

As  to  the  aeration  of  soils.  It  is  incontestlble  that  they  are  deteriorated  by  unnecessary  exposuro 
to  the  sun  and  air.  That  precious  pabulum,  or  vegetable  food,  in  maiden  earth,  or  even  in  com- 
posts collected  and  amalgamated  with  the  greatest  care,  may,  by  repeated  turnings,  be  com- 
pletely  exhausted,  and  much  sooner  than  by  the  heaviest  crop!  I  cannot,  as  a  chemist,  describe 
what  those  peculiar  qualities  are ;  but,  as  a  gardener,  I  am  certain  that  the  beet  and  most  nuUi- 
tious  element  in  soiU  is  Aieitive,  and,  whether  aqueous  or  gaseous,  flics  oflf  in  exhalation  :  and, 
as  a  fiinner,  I  know  well  that  one  light,  thin,  straggling  crop,  wliich  too  freely  admits  the  parch- 
ing rays  of  the  sun  throughout  a  whole  summer,  will  certainly  be  succeeded  by  another  thin 
crop ;  that  a  clover  ley,  which  has  been  mowed  twice,  is  in  better  order  for  wheat,  than  the  same 
would  be  if  constantly  divested  of  its  herbage  bv  cattle ;  and  tliat  the  ground  under  a  heap  ot 
atonea,  which  has  lain  in  a  fallow  fleld  throughout  a  summer,  will,  by  bearing  superiorly,  be 
visible  for  the  two  succeeding  crops !  So  much  does  the  shading  of  ground  preserve  its  nutritious 
■qualities.  Salts,  in  their  concrete  or  crystdliKcd  state,  perhaps  may  remain  undiminished  in  a 
parched  soil,  but  other  substances  certainly  fly  off. 

But  it  is  necessary  to  add,  that  alt  soils  whatever  require  occasional  fallowing,  for  the  purposes 
of  cleaning  flrom  weeds,  and  pulverisation  for  the  reception  of  seeds.  The  summer  sun  and 
drought  are  necessary  for  the  first;  and  both  the  summer  heat  and  winter  frost  arc  absolutely 
necessary  (on  heavy  clayey  soils)  for  the  last  Such  practice  is  sutficiently  obvious ;  but  let  it  not 
be  imagined  that  the  rays  of  the  sun  in  summer,  or  the  want  o(  them  in  winter,  can  ever  add  one 
particle  of  vegetable  pabulum  to  the  staiUe  of  the  ground. 

Spade.ridging  wet  or  clayey  Und,  for  the  purpose  of  drying  or  pulverisation  in  gardens,  and 
daip-boutiog  or  t>ack4x>uting  with  the  plough  in  fields,  are  both  judicious  practices}  but 
ridnng  sandy  or  light  soils  can  do  no  good  any  w^herc. 

Connected  with  digging  and  ploughing,  trenching  the  surface  of  the  ground  is  one  of  the  most 
efftctive  operations  for  securing  the  prosperit  v  of  trees,  and  indeed  of  any  crop.  It  not  only  gives 
scope  for  tne  extension  of  the  deep-rooting  plants,  complete  pulverisation,  and  admixture  of  the 
superstratum,  but  also  for  an  eflTect  which  very  often  escajies  notice ;  namely,  the  facility  it  gives 
for  the  ascent  of  sukiterranean  heat  and  dew ! !  I  1  have  used  these  marks  of  admiration  merely 
to  save  you  the  trouble  of  placing  them ;  because  it  is  more  than  probable  you  will  think  the 
'cxpffcssion,  if  not  the  idea,  a  udld  one. 

But  let  us  consider  :  ~-  ft  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is  an  inexhaustible  fountain  of  both  beat 
and  moisture  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  j  miners,  well-diggers,  all  attest  this.  The  heat  of  main 
apring  water  is  never,  summer  or  winter,  at  a  lower  degree  of  temperature  per  Fahrenheit  than 
w>.  According  to  the  depth,  the  heat  increases ;  so  that  water  drawn  from  the  depth  of  300  ft 
yields  a  temperature  of  66^, and  in  some  instances  even  a  higher  temperament.  From  this  grand 
aouree  of  beat  and  humidity  there  is  constantly  isiiuing  forth  a  united  stream  of  these  two  ele. 
aoents,  in  the  shape  of  vapour.  I..ook  at  the  mouth  of  a  well,  of  a  cibal.pit,  or  other  mine ; 
observe  the  steam  ftom  the  door  of  an  ice-house,  cellar,  or  from  an  y  deep  excavation  in  the  earth ; 
and  last,  not  least,  see  how  much  more  copioiu  this  vapour  is  from  loose  or  new.trcnched  ground, 
than  appears,  or  can  be  condensed,  on  the  firm  and  indurated  surrounding  surface.  If  light  pro. 
%*ents  seiHng  this,  place  a  well-glazed  hand  or  bell  glass  on  the  trenched  ground,  ami  another  on 
a  gravel  walk  or  road,  and  then  see  which  receives  and  condenses  the  greater  share  of  this 
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aieeiidlnff  vapour.  The  rooCi  ofplanti  on  trenched  ground,  therefore,  reoetTto^  m  greater  riiaie 
or  txXh  this  boat  and  moisture  (and  which  their  prone  direction  is  always  in  quest  oO»  accounts 
sufficiently  for  their  superior  growth  in  such  circumstances.  That  this  fountain  of  suliterra. 
nean  heat  and  OKristure  is  also  ^  the  nx»ther  of  dew"  may  be  easily  proven :  but,  as  this  perhaps 
would  be  trenching  on  the  confines  of  the  constituted  authorities  of  science,  I  shall  demst: 
though  I  believe  no  practical  gardener,  who  has  observed  what  Ukes  place  in  boCbeds  on  tiencfaed 
ground,  ftc,  would  hesitate  one  moment  in  agreeing  with.  Sir,  yours,  fte.— J.  M.    Ckeltem. 

Dove's  Dung  in  Samaria.  —  During  the  famine  in  Samaria,  a  eab  of  dove's 
dung  sold  for  five  pieces  of  silver.  Josephus  {Ant.  Jud.  9.  c4.  ^4.)  says  this  was  used  as  a 
substitute  for  salt    {Buckhigluim'*  Travel*  in  PaUttine,  voL  ii.  n.  5136.    ISifiZL)     In  the  Eaeudo. 


observe  that  during  last  August  you  passed  through  this  town  in  your  route  to  the  ContinenL 
and  that  you  honour  us  with  your  passing  observations  on  our  sute  of  gardening.  Tou  are.  I 
am  sure,  aware  of  the  different  obstacles  with  which  we  as  gardeners  have  to  contend  in  this 

{»lace  :  the  most  prominent  of  which  are  the  rapid  increase  of  buildings  which  deprives  us  of  the 
ree  circuUtion  of  air.  and  the  destructive  efltets  of  the  sea  breeses  -,  these  but  are  ao  (atal  to 
almost  ail  garden  productions^  that  our  very  marlcet  is  supplied  principally  by  gardeners  residing 
from  one  to  forty  miles  trovcx  the  town.  You  will  readily  perceive  that  under  these  circum- 
stances it  requires  some  fondnea  for  the  pursuit  to  engage  an  amateur  to  attempt  forming  a 
garden,  and  I  admit  we  do  not  rank  high  as  ^deners.  Mankind  however  are  generally  sti. 
mulated  to  exertion  by  encouragement ;  a  horticultural  society  established  here  a  few  years  since 
has  done  much  for  us,  and  I  have  to  regret  that,  without  meaning  to  detract  from  the  merits  of 
those  gardens  which  you  accidentally  saw,  your  attention  was  notcaUIed  to  some  others  which, 
I  flatter  myself,  wouta  not  have  t)e«i  entirely  unworthy  of  your  inspection.  You  would  at  least 
have  discovered  a  seal  in  the  pursuit,  we  should  have  been  flattered  by  your  commendation  or 
improved  by  your  suggestions,  and  your  public  remarks  might  have  been  applicable  to  other 
places  struggling  with  similar  difficulties  to  our  own.  Should  chance  lead  vou  again  to  this 
town,  I  hex  to  call  your  attention  to  the  gardens  of  Mr.  Gulburd,  Mr.  Juds,  Mr.  Tamplin,  Mr. 
Thunder,  Mr.  Mitchell,  and  Mr.  Strange,  all  of  whom  will,  I  feel  convinced,  be  happy  to  rccdw 
your  visit  —  /.  M.    November,  1829. 

Cliemical  and  Geological  Elections  of  Plants  —  Your  readers  are  under  great 
obligations  to  Mr.  A.  Gordon  for  his  catalogue  of  American  plants,  with  some  reference  to  their 
habitats  given  in  Vol.  IV.  p.  463.  of  your  Magaxine.  That  gentleman  would  however  have  greatly 
enhanced  the  benefit,  had  he  extended  a  more  particular  observation  to  the  chemical  nature  of 
the  soil  in  which  the  several  genera  and  species  grow,  and  fkvoured  us  with  an  account  of  the 
results.  The  deficiency  of  information  in  this  particular  is,  however,  a  failure  in  which  Mr. 
Gordon  is  n€»t  singular :  almost  every  botanical  writer  is  grievously  wanting  in  this  respect  The 
chemical  character  of  the  soil  is  in  almost  all  instances  intimately  connected  with  the  texture  of 
the  soil,  and  In  that  respect  influences  the  vegetables  which  it  bears ;  but,  independently  of  that 
circumstance,  the  chemical  composition  of  the  soil  exerts  a  more  direct  and  more  important 
influence  on  the  election  which  plants  have  for  any  given  situation,  than  either  the  elevation, 
aspect,  texture  of  the  soils,  degree  of  moisture,  temperature,  or  shade.  Cultivators  will  never 
learn  from  books  what  plants  are  appropriate  to  tneir  respective  situations,  until  writen  on 
botany  and  travellers  shall  designate  the  abodes  of  plants  by  their  chemical  site,  <w  b^  their 
geological  site,  which  includes  and  pretty  accurately  expresses  their  chemical  site^  instead  of 
referring,  as  writen  of  good  rqiute  now  do,  to  the  adventitious  characters  of  t>anks,  barren  grounds^ 
barren  pastures,  wet  sandy  places,  wet  thickets,  and  the  like.  A  calcareous  sand  dUflftrs  as  much  in 
its  native  produce  from  a  sillcious  sand,  as  a  limestone  wood  differs  from  a  forest  on  arpl.  We  have 
not  yet  even  a  book  which  alludes  to  the  geological  or  chemical  elections  of  plants,  and  we  pine 
in  ignorance  till  Mr.  Bicheno  shall  please  to  give  us  a  guide  to  that  geological  knowledge  of  owr 
native  plants,  of  which  he  has  given  us  a  tantalising  specimen  in  a  ammunication  to  the 
Linnean  Society.  If  Mr.  Gordon  would  carry  back  his  recollection  to  the  regions  he  has  visited, 
I  doubt  not,  he  could  give  us  some  verv  importint  particulars,  of  which  he  ms  left  us  ignorant 
What  is  the  base  of  the  alluvial  sand,  in  which  he  hnds  five  species  of  maple  to  flourish  ?  Is  it 
the  detritus  of  a  limestone  ridge  of  hills,  or  is  it  siliceous  ?  The  vegetable  matter  we  can  eamly 
aMuroe  to  be  common  to  both*:  yet  the  compost  will  aflbrd  a  congenial  nidus  to  widely  different 
plants.  Is  his  marshy  s.,  which  I  conceive  to  be  marshv  sand,  calcareous  or  siUceous  ?  Or  does 
It  mean  marshy  soil  ?  If  the  latter,  is  it  purely  vegetable,  or  mere  peat  or  bog  ?  And,  if  not. 
are  the  earthy  materials  aluminous,  calcareous,  siliceous,  or  what  other?  Are  the  hills  all  oi 
similar  sultotance  (which  is  most  improbable)  ?  If  not,  are  they  of  granite,  mica  slate,  gra- 
wack^  slate,  porphyry,  limestone,  sandstone,  clay  chalks,  magnesia  rocks,  ooal.measurcs,  or  of 
what  other  substance  ?  Are  they  clothed  with  a  thick  coat  cf  vegetable  matter,  or  are  the  pianis 
rooted  in  the  clefts  of  the  rocks,  and  in  the  native  earths,  without  much  adventitious  covering? 
What  is  the  soil  which  Mr.  Gordon  designates  as  var.  s.?  and  what  are  the  chemical  cfaa. 
racters  of  the  earthy  parts  of  it  ?  Mr.  Gordon's  communication  is  so  interesting  and  important^ 
that  I  hope  he  will  view  with  indulgence  this  attempt  to  render  his  observations  as  extensively 
instructive  and  useful  as  possible.  —  CaMM/icMS.    Jan,  18.  18S». 

The  Term  Humane  Mousetrap,  —  Sir,  As  you  applied  the  term  humane  to  mj 
method  of  catching  mice  (Vol.  V.  p.  109.),  you  must  bear  the  blame  of  the  criticism  of  Mr. 
French  (Vol.  V.  p.  724.) ;  for  though  my  method  of  drowning  is  not  so  cruel  as  that  of  starvisf 
to  death,  still  I  did  not  call  it  humane.  I  am.  Sir,  ac.  —  Jatnet  RoUim.  Liverpool,  Jan.  7.  189p[ 
The  Soude,  as  invented  6y  a  Wrexham  Mechanic  — Sir,  in  the  last  volume  of  tlM 
Gardener's  Magazine  (Vol.V.  p.  65&)  you  mention  a  machine  called  the  soude,  and  say  that  **  one 
of  the  simplest,  cheapest,  and  best  shower  baths  hitheito  in  use  may  be  formed  from  It"  Alhnr 
roe  to  lay  before  you  the  following  extract  from  a  lecture  delivered  to  the  Wrexham  Artiaaas* 
Society  by  John  Murrav,  I::sq.  F.L..S.  F.G.Si,  4c,  on  the  ^JOth  of  April.  1828,  with  a  noteappendad 
to  the  manuscript  of  the  lecture  by  the  highly  respected  and  talented  treasurer  and  secretary  of 
that  Society.    I  am.  Sir,  &c.  —  Tho€.  Edgeu/oHh^Jun,  n'rexkam,  Dec.  SO.  1829. 

**  I  have  to  exhibit  a  very  useful  and  ingenious  piece  of  mechanism  made  by  one  of  Iba 
Wrexbam  mechanics,  who  is  a  member  of  this  Society.**  (The  lecturer  here  produced  a 
wararrjf  shawer^daiM,  and  thence  took  occasion  to  explain  the  philosophical  principle  of  its 


Bettvrpective  Criiicim. 


■intpUtej  i(^nBlepriiKl|>l(^tlicilnal>«ii>uMHH  n 
uln  eoDaliU  tutiuiiely  in  lu  adiptatiiin  U  tbe  luc  of  tb> 
uunarr,  «ul  lu  ligtal  nprniB  lu  Hmtix  pnsclplc  hifl 
tnn  nn  natly  *|ipni|)rkiuil  u  tbeHiD(iMrn«F,lxiifer 
Uw  BHc^wlulU  b*  th«  Iccninr  who  publlihHl  *  ■•  i>R^p. 

hithnW  WlM  tg  Ihit  muchln*,"  ftc.  whicli^.  cnS 
P?f'''SL'*  ""■*'■  '"  *•"  w™"™"  ArliMW  Llbr«T.) 
'■nil  rifhlUiuknowkiln  ihttlh*  minm  ihown.b/ui 
n«  Ont  nuiHtnl  bgr  Ihs  followlni  quotallon  rrom  A 
TmtlMttSinntemnU,^:-  In  tlM  dncrlpdrt  iccouDl, 
ga^~- Hie  utUiiy  of  cold  buhlng  u  ■  reonlj  •inki  kntS 

ju  ■  trbpvEvr  of  Ih^ 

I  IcwtnM  in.  Tba 

,  itvaW  lioua,  would 

ID  lo  the  Buncry,  wlirratiT  ■  hud* 

d  be  khi  ftinb  la  meet  ihe  nrlcd 

lite."  [MimKim,  London,  IBMi)  "  1^ 

nur ihoitertalli  (he  eninnicDuW 

.._  Jeied  1  Ihsjin  ilndy  own  wlMblr 

iTuletTCifolheibnnL    ItvusnlTd*. 

icihovirJuth  Dwre  gneidlT  ■»A«lito 

.»  -,.  „.._,,    .n  ttiii  reelect  lUlutalUtT  of  iiit,  ehttp. 

DeM,  vidcanTeniencoof  fann,jMlvuitA«tmiiisf|BnhLHiVaM 

iu  eidecl,  are  ta  pnullulr  poooHed  Iq^  II  u  la 


il*e  open  to  pennit  Ihe  ncape  of  Ibe  air  (ton  wiUllS 
iih  until  II IH  Bllnl  >lih  mltr,  iiben  the  Tilie  belnk 
»lloclo«,  thoniur  U  Hipinrted  In  the  baih  by  iS 
ng  upward  piefuireof  thealtnoipbHK    The  cblldk 

Erid  nereli:  bjr  the  band  at  any  deitred  heigbl  ibove  tha 
hMgfat  DTlfwcbOd.  BeiMathiithenknoimpantltn,  BO 
■huttlni  up  *>  It  were  Id  a  cloaMj  ciirumiiaDcei  whkk 
frequently  intimidate  ^Udmi  non  than  Ihe  bathing  Itntf 


leptd,  M  told 


DeUrmfing  Cnlerintiari 
T.  A.  Knight,  Eaj   in  (— ■  ' 


with  a  lueail  and  durabto 
lied  by  the  gardener  of 

i„'is.'tJ'.";sa?.^s?^?iss 


Eidl  tgecU  if  Rtafan^  t 

flfyour  niluable  HaguiUF,  alic 
pace.}    tnthefn 


i««JTAre»*ing«oc*iM».  —  Sir,  Bdng  ■ 


:^fn; 


.    AHMKdinv  to  the  Matemntl  in  the  Magauoe,  thb 

. , ic  daj  would  do  work  equal  to  twenty  Jbur  men.    Yaa 

t  "thnwinl  n?  nrploinnnit  ii  nneral  lliioughaut  the  eaiintry ; "  — '  -"'  ■>-■-•-  - 
the  baneful  eril  ?     From  local  obierYalion,  ' •' '- 


I  liw.  In  the  aerenty  o 
eaounx  or  the  labourer  but  in  the  oali '  and  cmuaquently,  if  be  i>  throw 
•emacbinH,  he  muit  n>me  dliedly  toineparlib  Ibrtupport  Werelhetei 
■hour,  higher  wagei  would  be  giirn,  which  would  nndei  the  labcwRr  ca 
la  family  without  bring  oblignT,  alter  he  hai  leceired  hi«  weak'i  wage*  of  i 
( to  go  to  the  parlih  for  hli  warn  (o  be  made  up  MiOlcieBI  for  II 
my  huDiMe  cjilnlon.  Iheie  niachlnca  will  ratbei  tend  lo  aggrant 
^-^  »  iM-^-im.  Seme  Ivm  InditlduaU  may  benefit  by  Ihem,  but,  according 
ftnurk,  ■■  No  good  li  worth  much  that  la  not  good  tbr  all."  Hi  wiihialhall 
bear  the  away,  and  the  bam  itin  echo  with  the  well  wielded  taiL  If,  (br  tb 
labotnen,  you  abould  think  Iboe  hw  I  ...... 


A  Sai.CardflvT.    WtrtrttrrikiM,  Jan  «1 


« 


lolliKI  young  Ben  who  think  In  any  way,  and  are  able  to*-,. — 
UaTiag  hM  thii,  we  ihalt  lean  A  Suh-Oardenei  to  be  aniwcied 

■oa !  Id  bet  it°iuy  ba  f^lhafu'nlfaiMI  hid  Uili  tendency  It  wouM  b< 
Trtatmeta  at  Mr.  Jfn^.  The  high  and  tqund  Eduo 
Yoa  would  haw  yoor  roadva  to  belleTe  thai  you  are  actuated  by  th 
towanb  Mr,  Kslgbtg  but  many  of  Ihem  miM  think  with  na  that  yoi 
ofahoirfiuUlnyouriniiaikiiraaD  blm.whkh  apoaat  to  layour  more 
tMt  than  UDAMii  of  taHD|.    Howmr,  I  wm  fin  you  credit  tSr 


than  remedy  th* 

°.IS'ie'S7iJ3 


I  becauK  we  are  hapn 
ir  thoughu  diitin^y. 

odencT  to  inlure  mi 
iroprorement.  — Caut 
I  Prindiile.  — Sir, 

ndeM  i^Tii  InugbtatA* 

crimoDy  and  a  cariflBw 
■ilUng  WOTM  toUiS 


Retrospcctiiv  Criticism. 


IrvmUing  JrDXlctr  "  toftvrdfitboiie  aii  fUt^ttOgaiiul  anar  thing  tike  a  MterarckJ/ or  an  oUgarrk^ 
iTldLridiuli,  And  would  not  tbni  tlwrt  of  turAiiig  lh«  mrU  ia^ytvny.     It  id  alEnniil  ■(  aurh  4 

tlKf  nuy  KDdcr  blow*  uniKCHHry :  andi  dnt  of«]],  let  me  t4k*  your  muichemv  of  "vqUAl 
iduatlon."  IbH<allHliti^taf,bf«UHltc«UUiebiin)icii  of  idimUon  uidmlnlfliucc 
Uw  Hir^  rhniifrt.  lU]  >hw]r  become  Iflavn  or  liitavn  jvart  oliL  upon  the  pArith ;  vhvh  ■■  uRfW- 
lit  lueh  InduliCDce,  In  lilu  uuBBor  that  \t  \t  undei  no  tie  to 

_.-,  ~~^1d  drjinfv liu'of  LtB ,  -— —  — , . ,^^. . 

tnvrcinillytiukeraidiLl^linimniBdlliDnder.    Porenjr  !■ 


IhoK  wbo  ue  ibla  to  prorlde  Ibr  thnurim.   BulllUmiluMlnuiolhfrpolDtof  virw,  LiiubikI 
■      "■■   —   ...._.     ]^,titvoict,wtilchBoHii 


whidi pndium it ;  und it  irauMlie m many, but  cnwltyi (o ittflBpllo mmvc  that  rheck  until 
tliball  hare  pivpiRi]  min  to  Brt  alth  pnidnicc  hDn  \iafirr  motirca  thin  thi- iiuwuTcnieno  of 
bfiSfuy,  for  weahould  thenby  Lncnue  tb*  evil.  Inmatcvn  piDportion  (he  voniaof  theim- 
prOTident  are  tuppliH,  In  ■tlllfTealRpnpoitiaik  will  anal  lupply  be  needed;  anil  any  eoilEavDur 
to  premil  th«  eunianwue*  of  niituif  Inpntdcnca  would  nrove  aa  fmitlea  lU  the  atieuLpc  to 

buki  bf  dftnmlDf  up  (ho  comnt,  which  iodbr  or  later  would  hunt  ita  bondi  aim!  devailatc  all 

TatbriRcleiarinJuiUivalrsadYatigwBiaDiilhti  inai  br'Udda);  nimeli.  "Mctin  M  ht. 
nnltw  rrliim,-  which  you  def^n/WulKHUilnB  of  cMteiiutiaiu  >hr«dii«a,  b*  ujTui  {ml 
truly,  le«ih(4thil"M<iuii«^J^KfHmuAii>>i'«c*'iw''<^<^*'^™>  "^ftntrniUM 
«kv  e*i>M(."  Kow  II  iFpoan  jja^Hlflhe  ixut  clilklnn  hare  to  pick  up  wlifloB  with  tE^ 
lin)ico>liI«t  paimti  th>t  wtyJ^Hn  poor  plrkiin  mtlRdi  and  •■  the  wUdlun  of  Ulla  vorM  " 
thWnir  <lc  jiivknl  lip  at  l^HHrbivbut  u  "  ti«ill.lin«<  "  to  ihiiii' «hii  an  wilhoul  ntl(i»u 

uc"l"r'   .    ■  "■■■■■         ."      '  "■ "■  ■■  unnly  Bi.DIher 

" "^     ..  it,  ■    hi,  .  ■■  '  Z^J-"nf1L^_ 

be  tbe  lummlt  of  hafiplnna^    Pniyi  hn^e  T°u  heard  of  luch  a  place  aa  flreefeand  Itome?    If 
-    you  have,  1  do  not  luRigae  that  If  lb«  wen  to  aiae  from  the  dcui  to  warn  you  afainat  Juxury, 
that  It  would  cfien  your  eyea  to  ICieTllconiequenLeii. 

Sul  jou  may  aiy  tbil  "  mHtlRf,  writfn«,  arMtmilc,  minrp**,  iravif,  iramrlry,  aitlimr, 
pJkfiKUgat,ttreiai^cMtlinT,lik£areafttiitttiKlrttuiiMniipkitim/p*l/wPoriitetUfamvmi/^t^,moriiUi 
aitit nntMral Ofuianr,  t&ilka  Anutatei^  of  F^iuA, amdlif  miamenU itf  ImHh*' jnight,  wilh  the 
aBlttaoce  of  **  duKiDg,  ilnglnff,  mutic.'^&&,  ao  bumaoiKr  )outli  aa  to  five  grentrr  facility  lo> 
waidi  their  nception  of  ( '^  HTipi  bith."    I  rep^,  look  to  the  rflMa  which  tboK  clttl«  of 


l-ulific" 


lumproiu  appliuKef  to  eme  and  coei 
citiet  of  the  pUIni  **  that  purity  of 


than  there.  It  waanot  aosngit  Ihcluiuriouilhall'hTiitecleetcd  hii  diiciplea,  aninwce  thau 
itwafteni  "  lhecitie>Drtheiilaliii"lhitOodcboHlbeiiun  with  whom  (o  renew  hiicoienant 
of  uercy  in  ■  more  enrly  age.  It  waa  not  In  hrtileplaloi  Ihat  the  flrd  Kefomenor  the  Boniab 
Cbunii  fbund  their  fbUawma.  bat  atniMnl  the  Alpa  and  (he  Pinnets  where  nigged  nature  uni 
pcaerretltticliiithof  betterllmeai  and  It  it  to  pwerty  and  Weak  nature  Ihat  Scutland  owea  IB 

flfreliitlaiii  awl  cini  ginenimeni.    Amoi^  taonntidna  and  Hllc;a  the  teriun  and  mrrein  of 

Ihnugh  nature  up  to  natuiA  Cod."  Iiii  there  where  wo  uiay  bane  the  beat  UluUration  of  the 
Tengeuice  of  the  Goipti,  aa  Ibe  "  lire  Ihiimkr  lpa|ia  Itom  era*  to  cnf  1  "  and  it  ia  thi^ie  where 
it!  nncy  ia  mart  anuly  pnrtragFBl  in  the  •ndlinii  valleyt.  But  with  the  lublimily  of  uuure  and 
■y  preeeni  wl^cel  there  li  no  relation,  the  prin^palabn  being  to  piuvc,  that  an  br  flom  utucallim 
wftbout  leligian  bniv  cwiduciTe  [u  happmHi,  il  hai  a  contrary  undenc;  i  making  men  linfUl, 
and  Iherrliire  n^ierahl* :  and  how  (kr  tW  object  biu  been  utafned  ia  br  you  to  Judge.  tttiDT 
decided  opiniun,  however,  that  unleaa  m»'i  aatictloni  he  previoualy  or  limultaiirouily  GuilivilwL 
lay  atten]ii  to  imHlnee  happiueia  by  the  education  of  tile  Dbril  muit  riiuttate  ita  own  «nd ;  and 
'  ~er  that  it  would  be  worth  tno  while  1^  all  advocatca  of  graluitoi 


xiae.     What  ia  ea»ly  not  b,  moiC  genenilv,  tigbtly  etteemed ;  and  tbit 
J  _--„..[  and  hanlly  earned  leklom  Alii  to  be  faighly  pnaod.    Let  mc  not  be  nia- 

iDacitutioai, ai  thouBh  tiiFrc»bDukli)cp:^rmanenl  need ofberiud,  the kupply being iv eiccUoiV^ 
AdaHHl  u  croUe  •  demand, 

HcfflrelconcludelhiilettKlmuUnaKUItorraurkiinlhGielCxonjralulBtorifHliniiwithwhid 
*au  talk  of  renu  coning  down  one  half,  and  landlord!  not  coiucnling.  but  compelled  to  it.    Ye* 

and  in«wble  imdun  of  a  glien  iiiuiitUy  atul'quklily  of  Iniid.   'Sow.  if  jou  arc  acquainiod  wUk 
■Kb  bke  uattcrr,  1  wov^d  nave  you  tf>M4eclnpieceofgF>tiiid,  juidakci-riain  the  rent  aDdtaXi« 

duetlou  Ifom  the  whole,  r^nuina  fbr  the  landlord,    llten  you  uiiy  compare  bia  mODCT-reat  Willi 
the  natural  Fcpt  of  produce,  and  I  ihall  Iw  mudi  derclvcd  if  hia  money  can  Iriiy  fOr  him  aa  many 

Xjneatttft  HfteHAff,  1^9. 

ilutk,  llanciiii!,  awl  SinpnSiOi  bmichrt  rf  Edacatiiinjar  the  l.nbaHiiag  Ctaan- 
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» Sir,  As  you  have  Uodly  allowed  mv  Mnartci  on  the  pro|ir!ety  of  instmetint  the  labottriof 
claMet  in  music  and  dancing,  and  I  would  now  add  tinging,  to  appear  in  the  la«t  Number  of  your 
Magasine,  I  Intend  troubling  you  again  with  a  few  lines,  should  you  deem  my  Obseryatlooi 
worthy  of  your  notice.  Did  I  stand  alone  in  my  objections  to  tliis  system  of  education,  I  would 
not,  indeed,  have  ventured  for  a  moment  to  obtrude  myself  on  vour  attention  ;  but,  knowing  it 
to  be  the  unprejudiced  opinion  of  many  of  your  sober-minded  and  intelligent  readers,  that  thie^at 
well  as  erery  other  blessing,  is  liable  to  be  misused  and  misapplied,  I  speak  with  the  greater  con- 
fidence, and  hope  you  will  yet  bear  with  me  a  little  longer.  The  object  of  education  I  concelVe 
to  be  to  enable  a  man  to  occupy,  with  the  greatest  credit  to  himself  and  benefit  to  his  fellow.«rea. 
turcs,  that  station  in  life  which  it  has  (>leued  Providence  to  assign  to  him ;  neither  holding  him- 
sdf  as  superior  to  his  employment  which  must  necessarily  cause  neglect ;  nor  yet  sinking  into 
that  abject  state  of  servitude  which  is  only  compatible  with  an  uncivilised  state  of  society.  The 
question  then  is,  what  sort  of  education  is  best  calculated  to  promote  this  our  mutual  desire? 
Doubtless  the  mind  must  be  matured  and  cultivated  by  education,  as  the  body  is  by  nourishment 
and  clothing:  and  we  may  add,  that  it  must  be  cultivated  with  the  utmost  discrimination,  and 
■uch  food  only  administered  as  shall  produce  a  healthy  and  vigorous  understanding ;  careAiUy 
avoiding  whatever  nuiy  tend  to  vitiate  the  taste  or  corrupt  the  appetite.  The  analogy  between  th« 
growth  and  perfection  of  the  body  andihe  increase  and  deveiopement  of  the  mind  is  exceedinidy 
striking.  As  the  body  requires  food  and  clothing  in  order  to  its  perfection,  so  the  mind  must  ot 
nurtured  by  instruction  in  order  to  the  deveiopement  of  its  powers ;  ancl,  «s  according  to  the 
quality  of  the  food  will  be  the  strength  of  the  bodv,  so  according  to  the  propriety  of  the  educatloo 
wiQ  be  the  strength  and  activity  of  the  mind.  Would  you  then  Introduce  the  superfluous  luxu- 
ries of  the  rich  into  the  humbie  cottage  of  the  poor  ?  would  you  attempt  to  satisfy  the  cravingi 
of  his  a[^>ctite  with  those  unsubstantial  daintie%^which  rather  weaken  and  debilitate  than 
strengthen  and  confirm  the  constitution  ?  Oh,  no !  jReitber  then  should  his  intellectual  appetite 
be  pampered  with  vain  accomplishments,  which  woiMa^clov. rather  than  satisfy,  would  impede 
rather  than  promote  his  progress.  His  mind  should  te  Jbu|d  with  the  simple  but  durable  gar- 
ment of  common  sense,  and  finished  with  the  '*  omanieiQ|BM|dt  and  quiet  spirit,  which  u  In 
the  sight  of  God  of  great  price*'  We  should  do  welbto  xiBHiBr.  that  there  is  a  "  modus  in 
rebus.'*  Consistency  should  govern  all  our  actions,  nor  sl^i^^  suflbr  ourselves  to  be  car. 
ried  away  by  an  immoderate  flow  of  generous  feelings  into  anjr. dangerous  extremes.  Reason 
should  bndle  aflTection,  and  thus  prevent  seal  from  nintiiug  into  inteni|>crancc.  The  mind,  if  it 
is  to  be  productive  of  real  and  lasting  comfort,  must  be  plentifully  supplied  with  the  wholesome 
food  of  substantial  knowledge:  if  it  is  contained  within  a  body  destined  to  fill  an  inferior  station 
in  society,  then  its  improvement  must  be  regulated  bv  the  circumstances  of  its  proprietor;  un- 
necessary ornaments  and  useless  embellishments  must  be  neglected,  and  the  attention  directed  to 
Uiose  things  only  which  shall  yidd  abundantly  the  happy  fVuits  of  an  enlightened  understanding. 
However  Innocent  these  aocompluliments  may  be  In  tlicmselrcs,  they  most  commonly  have  e 
baneful  influence  on  the  mind  \  they  hold  out  a  strong  temptation  to  waste  time,  and  to  associate 
with  bad  compear.  By  these  means  evil  habits  are  contracted  ;  the  mind,  even  of  the  virtuous, 
becomes  cootammated,  the  morals  corrupted,  and  the  relish  for  intellectual  enjoyment  destroyed. 
Thus  are  the  avenues  of  vice  carefiilly  strewed  with  flowers ;  the  unsuspecting  are  easily  drawn 
into  them,  and,  allured  by  the  gay  scenery  that  surrounds  them,  oass  on,  ignorant  that  they  are 
in  the  high  road  to  deM:ruction.  Youth  are  too  apt  to  judge  of  things  firom  appearances,  and  to 
tcgani  only  present  enjoyment  without  casting  a  glance  at  tneir  future  comfort.  They  naturally 
fKfer  whatever  is  easict>t  of  acquisition,  and  it  requires  no  strong  arguments  to  persuade  them 
to  follow  where  they  so  soon  find  the  '*  labor  ipse.voluptas."  The  leisure  hours  of  the  labourer 
■re  but  few;  I  would  not  then  that  a  moment  of  this  precious  fleeting  blessing  should  be  wasted 
In  trifling  amusements,  but  rather  that  his  occupations  should  be  such  as  would  stand  the  strict 
test  ofa  scrutinising  conscience.  Whilst  we  are  thus  boldly  emerging;  from  the  gross  darkness 
of  utter  ignorance,  let  us  not  h^  dazzled  by  the  delusive  glare  of  eniptv  knowledge;  ^t  we  become 
blind  to  our  best  interests,  and  in  the  pursuit  of  trifles  lose  sight  or  the  very  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  a  good  education. 

As  the  pleasures  to  be  derived  from  the  fashionable  diversions  are  of  a  far  lower  cast  than  what 
are  to  be  obtained  from  studv  and  meditation,  so  are  they  of  an  infinitely  more  transient  character. 
As  soon  as  the  dance  tifinished  the  enjoyment  is  at  an  end,  and  the  mortifying  reflections  of  mis- 
■pent  timo  immediately  ensue.  Nor  is  it  for  lack  of  subjects  worthy  his  attention  that  the  poor 
man  must  thus  fill  up  his  vacant  hours.  Ix't  him  be  thoroughly  instructed  in  whatever  tends  to 
i^vatc  tlvc  mind  without  tilling  it  with  vanity  ;  let  the  wliole  range  of  the  useful  arts  and  sciences 
be  opened  to  him,  aixl  let  him  learn  the  practice  of  the  various  necessary  trades,  that  he  may  not 
be  so  totally  defiendent  on  his  feiknvmen  for  the  nce«iful  furniture  of  life.  Such  is  the  know, 
ledge  requisite  fur  him  whose  bread  depends  on  the  labour  of  his  own  hands ;  such  informatioo 
would  be  really  useful  to  him,  and  might  be  turned  to  his  great  advantage  throughout  life;  — 
P.  R,    GuUti/ord,  Jan.  26.  1U£0. 

Wasfting  Salads  in  Sea  ff^ater,  I  found,  completely  destroyed  all  the  crispnesi  of 
the  lettuce,  and  left  it  as  If  it  had  been  ft-osted.—  ty.  M.    Argyleshite^  S^ov.  6.  1828. 

Designs  Jbr  laying  out  Flower  Gardens Sir,  In  p.  570.  of  the  Fifth  Volume 

of  your  Magasine  I  read  that  you  intend  publishing  dcbigns  for  laying  out  flower-gardens  on  thd 
natural  system,  which  1  think  is  rather  unfair  dealing  with  your correvpondents:  lor  I  sent  youe 
communication  on  the  subject  of  laying  out  gardens  on  the  natural  system,  Dec  28.  1828,  and 
likewise  another,  Apr.l  10.  1829,  wishing  you  to  state  the  advantagesof  systematic  arrangement  as 
flir  superior  to  the  mixed  disordered  p'.ans  we  generally  see ;  which  had  you  done  [They  are  both 
inserted :  see  List  of  Correspondents.],  and  invited  botanists  and  gardeners  to  have  sent  in  thdr 
|>lans,  as  you  did  landMrdpc>gar(lencr!4  (Vol.  IV.  p.  5J7.}.  I  make  no  doubt  but  you  would  have 
received  a  great  many  plans  before  thb  time.  But  if  neither  botanists  nor  gardeners  were  to  be 
found  qualitled  to  commence  the  task,  then,  Sir,  you  would  be  justifiable  in  publishing  your 
deugns,  and  free  yourself  from  tliat  sclf-arrogant  monopoly  which  is  the  most  conspicuous  cha- 
racteristic of  a  body  of  self- acting,  or  rather  self-serving,  prctendetl  Oiends  to  gardeners.  Before 
you  procecu  any  further  with  your  plan;*  try  theabiliticj  of  gardeners,  &c.,  juid  give  all  your  cor- 
respondents a  fair  chance,  or  else  a  sutfiuiciit  reason  in  your  next  Number.  —J.  P.  Oct.  14  18^. 
We  shall  be  partioularty  happy  to  receive  the  description  of  plans  alludol  to  by  J.  P.,  who 
need  be  under  no  fear  of  uur  anticipating  him.  —  ConeL 

Tlie  Gardener* s  House  in  Bagsliot  Park.  —  Sir,  From  your  well-known  liberalit^r* 
and  your  generous  invitation  to  receive  correction  whenever  Inaccuracies  occur,  which  must,  iq 
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fhe  nature  of  things,  lonetiniM  happen,  1  am  induced  to  trouble  you  with  tfaefolkyiring  lines,  in 
answer  to  your  remarks  relative  to  my  liouae  in  Bagshoc  ParlL 

Nothing,  iruly,  is  more  Itlceiy  to  promote  improTement  than  plain  and  disinterested  criticism ; 
but  I  must  assure  you  that  your  candour  and  smcerity  have  led  you  into  a  mistalce  in  the  particu* 
lars  of  my  house.  The  house  stands  on  a  gentle  rise  one  foot  above  the  level  of  the  ground  in  its 
immediate  vicinity,  which  I  consider  quite  sufficient  to  carry  off  all  rain.  The  sutMoii  is  a  gravel, 
and  it  is  the  driest  situation  within  the  range  of  the  garden.  Having  no  occasion  for  the  two 
underground  cellars  which  you  mention,  that  would  have  been  a  useless  trouble  and  expense. 
The  bedrooms  are  not  six  but  eight  feet  high  in  the  clear.  You  proofed  by  stating,  that  the 
humane  way  of  Iceeping  the  house  firom  olitruding  on  the  walks  would  have  been  to  have  had  all 
the  rooms  on  the  ground-floor.  Now,  in  my  humble  view  of  the  case,  even  supposing  the  rooms 
as  low  as  you  state,  I  would  rather  lie  in  danger  of  knocking  my  bead  occasionally  against  the 
ceiling  than  of  risking  the  pains  of  rheumatism,  ague,  &c.,  flrom  sleeping  on  a  ground-floor  over 
cdlars.  I  have  delayed  writmg  to  you  hitherto  in  order  that  I  might  prove  the  dryness  and  comfort 
of  my  new  residence :  and  1  am  now  happily  settled  in  it,  and  congratulate  myself  for  so  great  an 
Improvement  in  my  domestic  comforts.  I  am  under  no  inconvenience  fVom  damp  or  any  other 
disagreeable,  and  And  the  rooms  quite  high  enough  for  an  honest  man  to  walk  uprightly,  and 
therefore  feel  no  disposition  to  follow  your  advice  in  pulling  down  and  rebuilding.  Whatever 
Csult,  however,  may  exist  in  the  construction  of  the  house,  I  lielieve  I  must  take  it  entirely  on 
myselC  With  my  best  thanks  for  your  kind  intentions,  I  am,  Sir,ftc.--  JiMirrto  Tomard.  Bagshai 

HanweU  Souring  Apple.  —  Sir,  Mr.  Lawrence  (Vol.  V.  p.  731.),  in  reply  to  an 
enquiry  about  the  best  sorts  of  apples  to  be  planted  in  an  orchjud,  recommends  a  few  kinds,  of 
which  I  will  say  nothing,  as  they  arc,  for  the  most  part,  nearly  unknown  to  me.  Without  mean, 
ing,  therefore,  to  find  fault  with  his  selection,  I  may  be  allowed  to  observe  *'  unus  abest,*'  one  la 
wanting,  which  for  Its  merits  is  deserving  of  a  place  in  every  orchard,  though  large  enough  only 
to  contwn  two  individual  trees :  I  mean  the  Hanwell  Souring,  of  which  a  short  account  will  be 
found  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Horticiitturai  TransacUont,  p.  219.  This  apple  takes  its  name 
from  Hanwell,  a  village  on  the  Si  E.  borders  of  Warwickshire,  where  I  conciuoe  it  was  origiiudly 
raised.  It  is  recommended  u  a  baking  or  kitchen  apple ;  and  its  merits  are,  that  it  is  a  good 
bearer  and  an  excellent  keeper,  retaining  its  flavour  and  firmness  till  very  late  in  the  season.  I 
have  found  them  very  good  in  the  end  of  July,  and  have  no  doubt  they  would  have  kent  longer  had 
I  not  had  occasion  to  use  them.  As  the  apple  is  not,  I  believe,  generally  known  in  tne  nurseries^ 
nor,  perhaps,  much  cultivated  out  of  the  midland  counties,  I  shall  be  happy  to  send  you  grafb 
for  distribution,  should  you  think  them  acceptable.  Yours,  &c  —  fV.  T.  Bree.  Alletl^  Rekorf, 
Dec  12.  1829.  , 

Our  correspondent  has  sent  a  few  grafts  to  Mr.  Charlwood's  seed-shop.  Great  Russd  Street^ 
Covent  Garden,  which  Mr.  Charlwood  will  distribute  among  the  trade.  —  Cond, 

The  deterioration  of  Orchard  Fruit.  —  When  I  first  read  Mr.  Knight's  book  on 
this  circumstance,  I  was  a  convert  to  his  opinion.  Since,  then,  however,  I  have  observed  that 
die  same  trees  which  from  their  decaying  appearance  seemed  to  Justify  his  assertions  are  now 
recovering,  and  promise  restoration  to  former  vigour.  This,  then,  would  seem  to  have  been  a 
temporary  defect,  rather  than  a  general  failure.  —  SupeifidaL    Feb.  182a 

Badly* t  [French\  Pamphlet  on  ringing  Fruit  2Vfef .^This  is  a  very  old  affair ;  it 
is  mentioned  in  Loudon  and  Wise*s  translation  of  the  JardkUer  Solitaire,  p.  22. ;  and  being  in 
itaUcs.  it  is  probable  was  an  addition  <^  their  own.  They  mention  it  as  having  been  tried  ten 
years  before,  and  that  though  some  trees  had  perished  troxa  the  cmeration,  many  had  borne  it 
iHthout  damage,  and  had  in  consequence  become  more  firuitfiil.  —  Id. 

Preservation  against  Insects.  — This,  it  was  supposed,  could  be  effected  by  boring 
a  hole  in  the  stem  or  branch  of  an  Infected  tree,  filling  it  partly  with  quicksilver,  and  plugging  it 
up.  The  destructive  quality  of  this  mineral  was  expected  to  mflnise  itself  throughout  the  whole 
atructure  of  the  plant,  and  in  course  destroy  or  offend  the  insects.  But  this  expedient  has  beoi 
found  to  be  comiUetely  nugatory.  ^Af. 

Mr.  Harrisons  method  ofjtruning  the  Peach  and  Nectarine.  —  Sir,  Observing  in 

I>.55.  an  articleon  the  pruning  o^ach  and  nectarinetrees,  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Newington,ln  whidi  mention 
s  made  of  the  mode  of  treatment  practised  upon  the  peach  and  nectarine  trees  at  this  place  by 
my  father  when  gardener  here,  and  that  such  practice  Mr.  Newington  consideved  a  bad  qrstem,  I 
beg  leave  to  inform  him,  through  tbe  medium  of  your  Magaaine,  that  the  same  prinrt|M  which 
he  recommends,  and  upon  which  it  is  stated  his  trees  are  pruned,  is  that  which  has  uniformly 
been  practised  here  for  many  years,  and  which  is  minutely  described  in  the  Treaiise  apon  JFirmU 
Trees,  published  by  my  father;  upon  the  perusal  of  which  Bfr.  Newington  would  find  it  sytemati- 
cally  and  clearly  stated,  or  by  viewing  the  trees  at  this  place,  or  in  the  gardens  of  the  Earl  otEgn^ 
mont,  Petworth  House,  Sussex,  where  my  lather  is  now  gardener,  he  would  find  it  in  operation. 
The  unifmm  system  acted  upon  by  my  father  in  the  treatment  pursued  with  all  fruit  trees  under 
his  care,  **  liut  particularly  with  peach  and  nectarine  trees,*'  has  l)een,  as  far  as  practicable 
(keening  in  view  a  supply  of  healthy  bearing  wood  for  succeeding  years),  to  divest  tne  trees  of 
every  shoot,  or  part  of  a  shoot,  that  could  possibly  be  dispensed  with.    Tbis  is  strictly  attended  to 
in  the  spring  dressing  of  the  young  shoots,  and  in  cutting  away  the  shoots  in  May  or  June  $  also 
by  the  early  autumn  pruning  of  the  trees.    The  attention  thus  paid  is  not  performed  in  a  random 
manner,  liut  systematically  done.    Permit  me  to  add,  that  the  same  system,  acted  upon  htnre,  has 
not  only  been  abundantly  successful  at  this  place,  but,  having  been  pursued  in  many  other  sitvu 
ations,  and  in  some  such  as  Mr.  Newington  considers  unEsvourable,  in  none  has  it  lUled  Amt  a 
season  that  I  have  heard  of;  but  even  in  very  unfavourable  seasons  has  been  uniformly  suocessftd. 
If  the  trees  he  planted,  pruned,  and  otherwise  attended  to  as  directed  in  the  treatise  already 
menUoned,  the  same  advantages  will  be  realised  which  have  attended  its  prKtice  here.    I  aaw 
Sir,  ftc.  —  Joseph  Harrison.     IVortie^  HaU,  Feb.  5.  l&X). 

Mr.  Newington* s  Remarks  on  training  the  Peach  Tree.  (p.  55. )  ^  Sir,  Mr* 
Newington  says  that  he  has  frequently  heard  complaints  fh>m  gentlemen,  with  the  confiesdon  of 
gardeners  themselves,  that  they  are  more  deficient  in  the  management  of  the  peach  than  in  most 
other  parts  of  their  profession.  It  is  true  that  there  is  an  equaldegree  of  skill  required  with  tbe 
peach  as  srith  most  other  products  of  the  garden ;  but  this  does  not  prove  that  **  every  cultlvalor* 
of  the  peach  is  less  acquainted  with  its  culture.  Mr.  Newington  says,  *'  the  faUure  of  tbcee  crops 
arises  Oram  the  manner  in  which  they  prune  their  trees,"  and  that  **  it  is  tbe  codeavonr  of  esoy 
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wMtealor  to  proeim  amiiial];  a  great  nroply  of  loog  and  ttrong  wood,  tuffldently  laige  to  malM 
basket  rods,  and  flfom  tbcw  oe  expecta  nU  crop.*'  mt.  Newington  ought  to  be  aware  that  tbem 
if  no  fardener  who  doea  not  know  that  the  Bystem  ia  erroneoua  and  unnatural ;  and  be  alio  knowa 
that  thb  atatement  of  bia  ia  ungenerous  and  untrue.  What !  with  the  directiona  of  a  Miller,  a 
Smyth,  a  Nicol,  a  Knight,  a  Hayward,  a  Macphail,  a  Harrison,  with  the  numeroos  pablicatknM 
in  our  dav?  Indeed,  if  he  is  right,  you,  Sir,  must  have  had  many  nunukull  readers,  or  alae 
you  would  have  told  tbem  better  before  this.  What  will  the  braw  lads  of  Scotia  say,  when 
they  are  told  that  a  brother  has  discovered,  in  the  year  1889,  that  they  all  prune  their  trees  in 
•rder  to  produce,  and  expect  their  crop  of  peaches  from  basket  rods  ?  I  think  they  will  tell 
kiro  that  for  at  least  100  years  a  very  diS^ient  method  has  been  pursued.  His  observationa 
on  the  peach  trees  in  Bfalta  and  America  cannot  appiv  to  the  British  gardeners*  practice  in  their 
culture  in  the  open  air  of  Britain.  Standard  trees  in  hot-houses  and  trees  in  pots  are  those  only 
that  will  bear  any  resemblance  to  the  trees  he  has  mentioned ;  so  that  here  **  the  British  gar- 
deners* practice  ^  will  not  be  so  soon  ccmtemned  as  he  imagines.  Mr.  Newington  considcn 
Mr.  Haniaon's  a  **  bad  system  of  pruning,**  but  the  ftrequent  production  of  good  crops  of  fine- 
flavouzed  fruit,  with  the  healthftil  vigorous  state  of  the  trees  at  Wortley,  has  been  so  well 
attested,  that  Mr.  Harrison's  method  is  considered  of  great  excellence.  Mr.  Newington  *s  method 
of  **  shortening  back  to  a  few  eyes  a  considerable  number  of  s^oung  spray  **  (or  summer  shoots)  in 
summer,  would  be  ruinous  to  peach  trees ;  for  if  the  trees  are  well  established,  it  takes  a  whole 
summer  to  swell  off  and  ripen  their  shoots  in  the  open  air  of  Britain.  The  *'  long  and  strong" 
shoots  Mr.  Newington  speaks  of,  are  the  only  ones  that  will  bear  his  mode  of  treatment ;  but  a^ 
the  peaeh  tree  bears  transplanting  so  well,  a  few  uareAil  transplantings  will  reduce  them  to  a 
TCgular  degree  of  nrowth.  I  presume  that  he  has  not  seen  all  the  newly  invented  materials 
fin-  the  protection  of  fruit  tree  blossoms,  or  else  he  would  not  give  preference  to  old  fishing.nets. 
Mr.  Newington  Is  quite  right  in  disapproving  of  the  bad  method  of  cropping  fruit  tree  tKntlen 
with  **  gross  vegetables ;  **  but  he  is  equally  wrong  in  recommending  mignonette,  or  any  thing 
else  that  makes  a  compact  surface  to  the  border.  There  should  be  at  all  times  a  circulation  of  air 
on  every  part  of  the  border,  which  should  never  be  cropped  within  one  yard  of  the  wall  If  Mr. 
Newington's  trees  are  planted  in  the  kitchen>garden,  and  the  borders  managed  and  cropped  as 
nnder,  other  things  being  the  same,  the  trees  will  reoudn  health  Ail  and  vigorous  a  long  time.  In 
November,  when  the  leaves  are  all  fallen,  unnail  the  trees,  leaving  nails  sufficient  to  hold  the 
shoots  fiut  to  the  walL  Stretch  a  line  lengthways  1  vard  from  the  wall,  and  with  a  fork  throw 
the  soil  upcareftdly  into  a  ridge,  and  so  proceed  till  all  is  done,  which,  if  the  border  is  12  ft  broad, 
makes  four  ridges.  Having  saved  in  a  ary  place  a  quantity  of  the  droppings  of  pigeons,  bens,  ftc. 
proceed  to  throw  it  cm  with  the  hand,  on  the  surface  of  the  border.  This,  by  being  apolicd 
annually  (the  border  bebig  well  drained,  and  on  a  good  subsoil),  will  keep  the  soil  in  good  heart 
without  any  other  manure.  In  February  level  down  the  ridge  next  the  wall,  and  place  a  trelUfl 
18  in.  wide,  formed  of  rough  spars  S  in.  wide,  nailed  on  cross  pieces  of  wood ;  the  inner  edge  of 
the  trdlis  18  in.  flrom  the  wall,  which  will  keep  all  plants  sown  on  the  border  1  yard  fhnn  the 
walL  It  has  been  a  common  practice  to  prick  out  in  autumn,  at  the  foot  of  the  wall,  lettuce, 
cauliflower,  Ac,  but  these  can  be  better  protected  under  hand-glasses,  which  are  mostly  standing 
idle  at  this  season  of  the  year :  neither  is  this  a  good  place  for  them  to  be  matured  in  spring,  as 
the  soil  becomes  so  soddened  curing  winter  as  to  prevent  the  roots  penetrating  for  sufRcient  rood. 
Cast-iron  trdlises  have  a  neat  appearance,  but  any  rough  wood  will  answer.  The  proprietof  of 
the  gardoi  can  walk  and  examine  his  fruit  at  all  times,  and  the  gardener  can  do  tne  necessary 
wwk ;  and  as  the  soil  is  loose  under,  it  receives  moisture  with  more  certainty.  At  a  proper  time 
the  border  maybe  levelled,  and  the  following  vegetables  sown  in  drills,  keeping  the  soil  frequently 
stirred  between  the  rows,  vis.  onions,  garlic,  shallots,  radish,  lettuces, endiveSjjrampion, spinach, 
Jte.  These  vegetables  must  bo  all  removed  by  the  first  of  November.  The  greatest  evils 
gardeners  have  to  contend  with,  are  the  first  three  enemies  Mr.  Newington  has  mentioned.  If 
oecan  rcsaove  these,  he  will  conibr  a  lasting  benefit  on  gardeners.  I  remain.  Sir,  ftc  —  Jttmet 
Bmgmam,  Gardener.    Tqfl,  near  Knuts/ord,  Cheshire,  Pth.  12. 1830. 

Defect  m  the  R^jening  of  Grapes^ —  Sir,  Your  correspondent,  Mr.  Archibald^ 
bas  described  a  defect  that  took  place  In  his  vineries,  some  years  ago,  when  the  grapes  were 
approaching  a  state  of  maturity ;  and  Mr.  Judd  has  also  given  the  subject  his  consideration.  It 
ia  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  grape-grower  to  ascertain  the  real  cause  of  this  very  prevailine 
disease,  that  he  may  guard  against  every  circumstance  having  the  least  tendency  towards  so  fktal 
«  result. 

Mr.  Archibald  attributes  Its  origin  to  a  deficiency  of  fibres ;  Mr.  Judd  to  an  over-rooist  atmcw 
sphere,  and  the  palliative  he  recommends  is.  a  more  early  and  regular  admission  of  air,  previously 
to  the  atmosphere  of  the  interior  of  the  house  l)eing  too  much  heated ;  or,  »m  he  considers, 
belbre  the  cuticle  of  the  berries  is  scalded.  But  I  think  Mr.  Robert  Fletcher's  system  of  cuU 
tivatlon  elTes  this  opinion  the  negative  as  he  is  by  no  means  particular  in  the  admission  of  air 
(VoL  I.  &^),  and  the  superior  grapes  he  produces  are  convincing  proofs  that  nothing  is  radicalljE 
bed  in  his  iinictioe.  There  may  be  more  than  a  plausible  pretext  for  the  doctrine  of  Mr.  Judd.  The 
epinion  of  so  distinguished  a  cultivator  deserves  its  merited  portion  of  attention  and  respect  j 
yet,  with  all  deference  to  that  gentieman,  I  cannot  admit  the  justness  of  his  reasoning.  My  own 
epinion,  grounded  on  experience,  coincides  with  Mr.  Archibald's  view  of  the  subject,  considering 
tne  fundamental  defM  to  He  in  the  radicuUe.  When  the  efficient  members  are  diseased,  it  is  a 
natural  consequence  for  the  subordinate  parts  to  suffer ;  and  every  possible  precaution  ought  tobd 
need  in  guarding  against  drcumstances  which  may  have  the  least  uoasible  tendency  in  productnf 
a  disorder  in  that  part  by  which  the  vegetable  world  is  nourished  and  supported,  vis.  the  root* 
But  here  I  cannot  exonerate  my  practical  brethren  fW)m  blame ;  fbr  they  nave  long  pursued  a 
•ysteni  which,  certainly,  is  now  partially,  but  ought  to  be  universally,  abjured  and  repudiated  by 
every  gardener  alive  to  the  improvements  in  his  profession :  that  is,  the  cropping  of  borders,  par- 
ttcuunv  that  of  the  'vine,  with  vegetables,  thereby  depriving  the  roots  of  the  primary  oocu- 
pant  of  the  due  action  and  influence  of  the>  sun's  rays.  From  Its  advantages  over  the  other  parts 
of  the  garden  in  accelerating  esculent  productions,  every  advantage  Is  taken  of  the  vine  border, 
never  calculating  the  injurious  effects  such  a  system  is  sure  to  produce :  but  to  the  observing 
cultivator  uid  scientific  i^ytiologist,  this  practice  will  at  once  appear  fraught  with  the  most 
dangerous  consequences  to  the  vinous  production  ttom  the  border.  In  my  bumble  oi^nion  It 
Ikcqucntly  is  the  anterior  cause  ttom  which  originate  many  defects  in  the  vinenr.  But  one  ftd 
Is  worth  a  volume  of  theoretical  speculations,  and  I  am  flimished  with  one  in  point  A  friend  of 
winev  who  has  tbemanagemcntof  extensive  gardens,  for  several  years  suffitred  less  or  more  in  his 
crops  of  grapes  in  the  same  manner  as  described  by  Messrs.  Judd  and  Archibald.  I  happened  to 
Ytsii  bim  in  the  beginning  of  June  181fi^  when  his  grapes  had  suffered  to  a  Tery  greet  extent  On 
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examhiatioii  1  found  the  borders  completely  covered  with  a  heterogeneous  mass  of  Tcgetahles, 
which,  at  my  suggefition,  were  immediately  cleared  away,  and  the  border  pointed  over.  Since 
then  the  vine  border  has  been  held  perfectly  saured,  and  in  18:^  very  few  of  the  grapes  suffered  ; 
and,  Arom  a  letter  received  from  my  friend  a  few  days  ago,  I  understand  that,  during  the  summer 
and  autumn  of  183S,  the  grapes  have  invariably  remained  perfectly  sound,  the  last  being  cut  on 
the  18th  ultimo  f  December) ;  and  1  venture  to  assert,  grapes  have  a  greater  tendency  to  shrivel  in 
such  a  season  as  last,  owing  to  the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere,  than  generally  occurs  in  such 
summers  as  those  of  1825  and  1MZ6.  This  circumstance  corroborates  my  opinion,  that  the  defect 
originates  from  the  incapacity  of  the  absorbent  orifices  of  the  llbrillae  to  imbibe  the  nutritive  juices 
requisite  for  the  wfell-being  of  the  vegetable  dependent  on  this  source  for  life  and  vigour.  As 
there  is  naturally  a  deficiency  in  the  solar  influence  during  such  a  humid  season,  so,  consequently, 
the  soil  becomes  sour  and  unpalatable  to  the  roots  that  depend  on  it  for  their  vivifying  aliment 
When  these  natural  defects  are  artificially  extended,  which  is  the  case  fVom  cropping  the  border 
with  a  dense  mass  of  vegetables^  a  corresponding  share  of  disease  may  naturally  t^  expected. 
But,  independently  of  the  efflict  m  depriving  the  border  of  the  influence  of  the  sun's  rays,  tncre  is 
another  consideration  which  ought  to  operate  as  a  serious  objection  to  the  cropping  system,  the 
Injury  the  border  suffers  IVom  the  impoverishing  nature  of  the  crops  generally  cultivated.  Yet, 
■o  tenacious  are  the  generality  of  gardeners  of  this  absurd  practice,  that  for  a  partial  and  evanescent 
benefit  they  sacrifice  the  principal  object,  and  thus,  con  amore  for  their  favourite  system,  they 
keep  on  from  year  to  year ;  the  results  are  bad  crops,  or  good  crops  spoiled.  —  Alexander  (hordan. 
Apatfy  CtuUe,  Jan.  1&  1829. 

Verbena  Mellndres  Bol»  Heg.t  chamafdrifoiia  Sweet Sir,  Observing  in  the  Gar- 
dener's Magazine,  VoL  V.  p.  106 ,  a  communication  to  you  from  Mr.  Perry,  gardener  at  Bignor 
Park,  Sussex,  in  which  he  appears  to  be  very  anxious  to  communicate  to  the  public,  as  cxtcn- 
•ively  as  possible,  by  whom  the  Fierb^na  Melindrfs  was  introduced  into  this  country,  and  by  whom 
the  first  plant  was  raised:  also,  as  to  how  it  came  Into  my  possession,  and  the  subsequent 
Boanner  in  which  I  took  the  liberty  of  disposing  of  a  specimen  of  it  when  it  bloomed  at  Pet- 
worth,  and  from  which  circumstance  (though  unmtentional  on  my  part)  it  was  afterwards  figured 
in  the  Botanical  lit'gistcr;  in  order  to  forward  Mr.  I*erry*8  object,  .ind  to  correct  some  errors  in 
his  communication,  as  well  as  to  affbrd  him  some  degree  of  satisfaction,  liy  proving  to  him  that  I 
have  been  more  grateful  for  the  favour  of  having  the  f 'erb^na  Melindrcs  prescntca  to  me,  than  is 
imputed  to  me  in  his  statement  sent  you,  I  beg  the  favour  of  you,  i^r,  to  allow  me  the 
privilege  of  endeavouring  to  prove  as  extensively  **  as  Mr.  Perry  has  circulated  my  w.nnt  of  erati. 
tude,**  that  I  have,  in  the  way  desired  by  him,  evidenced  my  sense  of  regard  for  his  kindness. 
Early  in  March  18:28,  Mr.  Perry  called  at  Pctworth  Gardens,  and,  whilst  I  was  in  the  act  of  ridging 
out  some  cucumber  and  melon  phints  in  frames,  he  came  up  to  me  and  very  obligingly  said  he 
bad  brought  me  two  cuttings  of  seedling  verbenas,  stating  that  he  had  raisoil  them  from  seeds 
sent  by  a  gentleman  tcnm  Buenos  Ayres,  in  182&  It  was  in  this  way  the  Tcrlxna  Me/indrescnvae 
into  my  possession,  and  at  no  other  time  did  I  ever  receive  from  Mr.  Perry  eitiier  a  cutting  or  a 
idant  of  it.  On  my  going  up  to  the  horticultural  nie  in  June  following,  I  took  a  specimen  of  It 
m  bloom  to  show  to  some  of  my  friends,  and  having  the  favour  granted  of  exhibiting  it  to  some 
nembers  of  the  Council  of  the  FInrticultural  Society,  they  very  much  admired  it,  and  as  it  was 
pretenlad  lolhera  they  had  an  undoubted  right  to  dispose  of  it  as  they  pleased,  without  asking 
iMitr  myself^r  any  other  person  for  leave  to  do  so  ^  this  circumstance  led  to  its  introduction  into 


(ha  Botanical  Register.  Shortly  afterwards  application  was  made  to  my  father  from  the  HorticuU 
tural  Society,  for  information  relative  to  his  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  Terb^na,  and  hdw  it 
wai  received  Into  Petworth  Gardens :  the  substance  of  his  reply  was,  that  it  came  into  his  pas. 
MMlon  the  preceding  spring,  by  a  cutting  presented  by  Mr.  Perry,  gardener  to  John  Hawkins, 
Esq.,  Bignor  Park,  Sussex,  and  that  Mr.  Perry  had  told  me  he  had  been  successful  in  raising  it 
fkom  seeds  sent  fhmi  Buenos  Ayres  in  I8S61.  If  Mr.  Perry  had  been  as  candid  as  he  considers  I 
OUfht  to  have  been  in  stating  from  whom  I  had  the  plant,  he  probably  would  have  taken  a  much 
readier  method,  and  one  fjr'more  to  his  credit,  of  ol>taining  information  that  I  had  done  so,  and 
he  then  might  have  omitted  in  his  communication  the  assertion,  that  I  (not  any  other  person)  had 
not  stated  from  whom  I  received  it 

During  the  summer  of  1828,  Mr.  Perry,  accompanied  by  two  other  gardeners,  called  at  Petworth 
GaidefM,  ami  (it  may  be  as  lie  states)  he  named  his  intention  of  getting  it  figurcxl ;  but  if  it  was 
mentioned  in  the  course  of  conversation  in  going  round  the  gardens  I  do  not  recollect  it ;  but 
admitting  I  had  heard  it  so  stated,  I  cannot  see  any  necessity  I  was  under  to  inform  Mr.  Perry 
what  I  had  done  with  what  I  had  given  to  others.  The  cutting  was  not  given  to  me  with  aii^ 
■tlpulated  conditions,  but  unconditionally ;  I  therefore  considered  I  was  entirely  at  lilierty  to  avail 
Siyself  of  the  privilege  Mr.  Perry  considers  I  had  a  right  to.  If  Mr.  Perry  chooses  to  dictate  about 
others,  I  beg  to  be  excepted  in  future,  and  thus  be  saved  the  trouble  of  writing  10,  and  presiunJiig 
vpon  the  kiudnei*s  of,  my  friends,  as  I  fear  I  am  now  doing  in  transmitting  this  to  you.  1  an, 
8U-,  Ac.  —  George  Harrison,    Fetteortk  Gardens^  Feb.  26.  18^'9. 

PefUst^mon  filauca  and  ttjwcii^sa  shoulti  be  written  P.  glailcum  and  specioioim, 
at  in  Lindley's  Botanical  Register.    Graham,  I  perceive,  makes  it  nrascnllne.  —  George  Pennp. 

MOM,  Feb.  12.  18J0. 

Celery.  —  Celery,  Salisbury  says,  in  his  Botanist* s  Companim  (vol.  i».  p.  102.), 
"  ihould  be  used  with  great  caution,  if  grown  in  wet  land,  as  it  has  been  considered  poisonous  in 
such  casea"  Does  not  this  deserve  the  consideration  of  thojic  uho  recommend  in  its  culture  an 
imitatkm  of  iU  native  ditches  ?  —  E.  U.  qf  Stafford.    Dec.  10.  1829. 


Art.  IV.     Qtteries  and  Answers. 

Namsm  rf  Secretaries  of  Provincial  Horticultural  Societies.  —  Sir,  I  b^,  tbrotigh 
the  medium  of  the  Gardtuicr's  Magaainc,  to  suggest  the  usefulocss  of  the  secretaries  of  provindsil 
horticiiltttral  sot^eties  sending  their  names  and  addresses  for  insertion  in  that  publication,  Mf 
ol^ect  in  throwing  out  this  hint  is  to  facilitate  communications  witli  each  other.  I  sbonii 
have  found  a  great  advantage  in  it  at  this  timc^  being  desirous  of  ascertaining  the  mode  of  a|K 
potaifeing  and  remunerating  Judges  at  the  various  sImws  of  anv  repute  or  extent  in  the  kio^on ; 
bat,  OD  referring  to  the  accounu  of  such  shows  in  thL  Gartlcner's  Magns'uie  (which  our  soetety 
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hai  taken  in  from  its  eominenoenient),  I  cannot  aiccrtatn  who  are  the  oflldal  pmoiM  to  apply  to. 
Perhap*  this  liint  (if  you  think  it  worth  in«ertion/,  will  induce  the  Mcretariet  ot  provincial  accietiet 
to  leml  tbcir  name*  and  addrcMe*.  I  am.  Sir,  &c.  —  IV.  G.  Ashton,  Homorary  Secrriary  qf  the 
CamMifgeskire  HortictUturat  Society.    Bridge  Street,  Cambridge,  Dec.  11. 1829. 

If  all  the  Mcretariea  of  British  horticultural  societies  will  semi  us  their  names  and  addresaet,  on 
or  tKtore  the  1st  ot  lA^y  next,  we  will  publish  them  in  an  alphalieticai  list  in  our  June  Number. 
^Omd, 

Prwincioi  Horticultural  Societies.  —  Is  the  Editor  of  the  Gardener's  Magazine 
in  poaseasion  of  any  copies  of  the  rule*  of  provincial  horticultural  societies  ?  if  so.  has  he  a  suflL 
oient  number  to  collate,  and  from  the  collation  can  he  not  show,  better  than  by  a  letter  from  fV.. 
an  original  aubscriber,  the  fundaroenul  principles  on  which  those  institutions  are  in  general 
fraodcd  ?  Or,  if  ^y.  send*  his  opinions,  can  the  majority  of  rules  be  tried  by  them,  without  such 
a  previous  ouliation.  JV.  is  convinced  that  much  money  is  squandered  by  the  societies  in  priaes. 
But  given  solely  to  skill  and  merit,  because  not  regulated  by  fair  competitiou  among  individuals  ia 
Gtrcumstanoea  strictly  stmiLar,  or  for  objects  of  sufficient  importauoe  in  a  national  view.  —  fV. 
^b.  11.  18.1U. 

We  entirely  agree  with  our  correspondent,  that  much  money  is  souandered  by  horticultural 
societies,  of  which  the  recent  disclosures  at  the  London  Horticultural  Society  afford  proof  suffi. 
cicnt ;  tmt  we  have  neither  leisure  nor  inclination  to  enter  on  the  subject  of  their  reform  fiu-ther 
than  in  a  general  way.  —  Cond. 

A  Chimney 'Swee^nng  u1j>j)aralus,  —  It  is  common  about  London  to  bring  down, 
or  drive  out  by  the  chimney-pot,  the  soot  of  the  chimneys  of  furnaces  and  boilers,  by  discharging 
•  a  gun  in  them.  Might  not  chimneys  in  general  have  the  soot  driven  out  at  the  top  by  diaehaiving 
coadenaed  air  in  them  below  ?  If  a  pro|)cr  condensing  machine  were  procured,  the  soot  of  the 
throat  of  the  chimney  swept  down  by  band  regularly  once  a  week,  and  aftcrwaids  the  conductor 
ftoB  the  condensing  machine  introduced,  might  not  the  remainder  of  the  soot  be  blown  out  by 
thechiaaney-pot?  If  not  blown  out,  it  would  be  loosened  and  fall  down  :  anil,  if  one  operation  were 
■not  suAcaeot,  two  or  three  might  be  used,  i'ossibly  aoue  sort  of  putt*  or  brush  might  be  blowa 
through.  —  a    May  l8iA). 

Hewing  by  Hot  IVater,  —  J  observe,  in  Vol.  V.  p.  544.  of  the  Gardener's 
Magasine,  an  improvement  in  the  mode  of  heating  house*  by  hot  water,  made  by  Mr.  Weekes, 
which  appears  perfect,  if  the  steam  or  vapour  from  the  hot  water  in  the  tube  or  broad  plate  can 
be  confined.  Whilst  reading  this,  ir.  occurred  to  me  that  you,  or  peihaps-  your  ingenious  corre- 
^NNident,  Mr.  Bierly  of  6wan*ea,  might  be  able  to  inform  me  how  beat  may  be  efl'ectually  cut  off 
ta  the  hot.water  system,  where  one  boiler  serves  for  two  houses.  The  valve  I  have  made  use  of 
in  my  reservoir  for  thai  purpose  was  fined  with  leather,  which  soon  was  found  faulty,  and  lead  was 
aabstitutied  but  does  not  amwer  the  purpose  1  have  a  similar  valve  in  my  boiler,  to  stop  the 
diculi^ioa  at  ploasore.  I  put  up  my  apfiaratus  under  the  directions  given  in  your  Magazine,  with 
the  assistance  of  a  common  bricklayer,  ami  a  very  clumsy  hand  from  the  fouudcry  where  I  ordered 
my  castings ;  this  man  could  not  secure  the  joints  of  the  cylinders,  which  here  and  there  still  leak, 
thioagh  he  has  made  two  attempts  to  stop  them.  Alwut  twelve  months  ago,  I  noticed,  in  your 
Magasiae,  an  account  of  a  patent  taken  out  by  some  iierson  at  SL  Albans,  Car  heating  walls ;  I  also 
■etioed  it  amoogst  the  lists  of  patents  to  be  taken  out  in  the  Joum  .1 V  the  Arts  nnd  Sckmces,  but 
kithcTto  no  specibcation  has,  I  think,  appeared.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  hot  water  ccMild  be  in. 
tended  by  the  individual  in  question  ?  and  do  not  you  think  that  I  could,  by  lateral  pipes  from  my 
boUer,  heat  a  wall  of  2()  or  3U  ft.  in  length,  constructed  for  the  purpose?  [l3oubtiess.3  My  vinery 
is  only  42  ft  in  length,  with  a  glaiis  division,  the  cylinders  4|  in.  diameter,  and  the  boiler  and  rcser. 
voir  capable  of  containg  18  or  iA)  gals.  I  have  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  it  might  be  accomplished, 
but  an  efiiectual  valve  or  stop.cock  is  necessary,  and  I  should  esteem  it  a  favour  it  you  could  give 
me  any  assistance  in  accomplishing  this  olject  I  am,  Sir,  &c. — William  G.  fValmestey.  The  Plattt 
near  IVigan,  Oct  26.  IB23.     A^ply  to  Mr.  Cottam.  ~  Cond. 

IFater  Rats.  —  Sir,  It  any  of  your  correspondents  would  p<Nnt  out  a  good 
mode  of  destroying  water  rats  on  pond  heads,  it  will  much  oblige  a  subscril^er  to  your  M^gislns^ 
if  you  will  insert  it  in  the  next  Number.  —  A.  B.    April  '25.  18S29. 

Sayings  as  to  Bees. — Is  the  following  current  in  any  other  county  than  Norfolk  ? 
A  flight  in  May  is  worth  a  load  of  hay. 
A  flight  in  June  is  worth  a  silver  spoon. 
A  flight  in  July  is  not  worth  a  fly. 
—  SkiNK^/  TVsaeis.    Narborough  Halt,  near  Svuaffham,  Not  folk,  Feb.  "L  1ES9. 

The  Wuod-huse  devouring  Nectarines.  —  I  had  thii*  season  a  fine  young  red  Ro- 
nan  nectarine,  upcm  which  an  excellent  crop  of  fVuit  set  Just  as  they  were  beginning  to  soften, 
tbey  were  attaciied  by  numbers  of  a  kind  of  insects  which  are  known  in  Scotlatid  kiy  the  name  nt 
simters  (the  woodlouse,  or  Oniscus).  Tlicse  insects  almost  invariably  attacked  the  firuit  near  ita 
stalk,  and  devoured  a  great  portion  of  it*  pulp,  which  shortly  after  slirivcUed,  and  dropped  off  with- 
out  oom&ng  to  maturity.  By  this  means  I  lost  almost  the  whole  crop  of  beautifol  fruit.  AUlMmgh 
1  htuig  up  bean  stalks,  I  could  not  entrap  any  of  tlie  insects,  whicn  always  retreated  to  tiie  ere. 
vices  of  the  wall  on  being  disturbed.  1  shall  foel  much  indebted  to  any  of  your  ccrreapondenis 
who  will  point  out «  method  -of  preventing  such  damage  eocurnng  in  future.  —  Jolm  Terme.  Had- 
dimgfm,  bee.  1&  182a 

The  Oaterjmiiaronthe  OctkCoftpice.  (  Vol.  V.  p.  610.) — Sir,  I  shonid  think  it  mun 
be  the  osterpiHar  of  the  Phalse^ia  viridKna  (tee  Albert's  WsL  Inst,  pi.  72.  under  flg.),  that  made 
such  havoc  on  the  leaves  of  the  oak  coppice,  as  related  by  Mr.  Owen  (p.  610.) ;  and  the  moth,  Mr. 
Owen  saw,  the  insect  in  its  perfect  state.  Whether  f^migaftion  in  severe  frosty  weather,  in  the 
dqpCh  of  winter  (taking  care  that  the  fire  is  extinguished  before  night),  under  the  trees,  or  in  the 
early  part  of  the  sprang,  would  destroy  the  eggs  or  not,  I  leave  to  (he  consideration  of  tliose  mud) 
betterqnaltfled  to  inform  the  enqtriring  mind,  and  thus  advance  the  progressive  state  of  know. 
ledge  from  minute  objects  to  tliosc  of  greater  importance  and  benefit  to  mankind.  —  nos.  Bon». 
Uns.     Tke  Haw,  near  Gloucester,  Oct  21.  1829. 

CaterjnUars.  —  What  will  destroy  tJiose  common  ones  which  infest  gooseberry 
aad  currant  bushes  ?    I  have  tried  very  strong  lime  water,  lime,  and  totMcco  water,  soot,  soap. 
suds,  sulphur,  and  aipmoniacal  liquor,  but  all  (ailed.  —J.  M.    Brighton,  Nov.  1829. 
There  must  be  some  mistake  as  to  the  strong  lime  water ;  for  ^e  can  affirm,  from  almost  daily 


^24  Quenes  and  Armoers. 

experience,  that  itrong  lime  water  will  kill  every  kind  of  caterpillar,  and  even  wormt,  Miailf» 
llsardt,  frogi,  toada,  make*,  and  fithec  —  OomL 

Calerjnllart  on  the  Constantinojtle  NtU.  —  Sir,  I  shall  feel  greatly  obliged  if  von 
or  any  of  your  correspondent*  will  giire  me  a  little  information,  through  the  medium  of  your 
Magazine,  respecting  a  peculiar  sort  of  caterpillar,  which  has  this  season  attacked  with  great 
•everitv,  at  this  place,  the  Constantinople  nut  trees  (C&rylus  Cbl6rna),  and  divested  them  of  nearly 
all  their  leaves.  The  colour  of  the  insects,  when  full  grown,  is  of  a  light  tranqxarent  greeiuin. 
termixed  with  golden  yellow,  hlack  hea^  and  rows  of  bhu:k  spots  up  and  down  their  bodies.  They 
grow  to  a  much  larger  sixe  than  those  which  infest  the  gooaeberry  and  currant  bushes,  and  art 
first  observed  by  eggs  stuck  fast  to  the  veins  on  the  back  of  the  leaves.  After  gaining  animatioo, 
they  fasten  thrmswlfM  on  the  edges  of  the  leaves,  with  their  extremities  curled  upwards,  and  in 
m  short  ttooe  reduce  them  to  skeletons.  "We  have  several  sorts  of  nuts  here,  and  not  one  has  been 
attacked  except  the  above-mentioned  sort— J.  Smith,  CanUrp  Hall,  near  DoneaMer,  OeL  SQL 
18S9. 

An  Insect  infesting  the  Plum  and  Cherry In  the  garden  of  Sir  Charles  Taylor* 

Bart,  of  Hollycombe,  Sussex,  near  Liphook,  Hants,  some  trees  on  the  wall,  of  pear,  plum,  and 
cherry,  have  for  about  six  years  past  been  infested  with  an  insect  unknown  to  all  my  gantaiint 
fHends,  nor  have  they  elsewhere  seen  it.    The  perfect  insect  I  have  never  been  able  to  diieofar, 

tlthough  almost  daily,  during  the  months  of  July,  August,  and  September,  looking  after  the 
srva  in  order  to  destroy  it,  unless  the  insect  herewith  sent,  caught  yckterday  on  a  pear  tree, 
lately  inflested  with  cater|rfilar,  is  it  A  specimen  of  the  larva  I  also  take  the  liberty  of  seodin*  to 
you  with  a  fern  of  the  leaves  on  which  they  have  fed.  An  attempt  I  made  some  time  ago  to  confine 
the  caterpillar,  supplying  it  with  leaves,  in  order  to  observe  the  change  to  the  perfect  insect, 
proved  unsuccessful,  the  caterpillar  dying  on  the  leaves.  I  could  never  find  the  insect  in  the  nipa 
state,  nor  could  1  ever  discern  an  egg ;  fbr  its  first  appearance  to  me  was  a  small  black  point,  wrai  a 
tail,  apparently  a  perfect  caterpillar,  generally  solitary.  On  closely  examining  the  under  side  of 
aome  pear  tree  leaves  that  had  been  partly  eaten  by  the  caterpilbir,  I  this  morning  foand  a  dry 
cover,  which  I  take  fbr  the  skin  of  the  pupa  or  chrjrsalis ;  such  asit  is  I  also  send.  I  am  unable 
to  discover  the  insect  in  your  EncjfciopeteUa  of  Gardming.  I  am  a  si^scriber  to,  and  an  admirer 
4)f,  the  Gardener's  Magazine,  and  a  reader  of  the  Bfagasine  of  Natt^  History,  and  a  notice  in 
either  of  the  last  two  works  of  the  accompanying  insect,  if  worthy  of  a  placc^  would  confer  an 
obligation  on.  Sir,  &c.  —  JoAa  T^om.    Hotlifcombe,  near  lAphook,  Hanttt  JNov.  1.  1889. 

Sir,  I  have  examined  your  insect,  and  believe  it  to  be  Cr^tus  instigiitor  of  Fab.  Syst  Piciat, 
p.  85.  No.  61.,  or  a  variety  of  it,  with  the  posterior  tarsi  darker  than  usuaL  This  insect  is  not  the 
enemy  of  the  fhiit  trees,  but  the  parasitical  destroyer  of  their  enemif.  One  only  of  its  larvss  wouM 
live  in  one  laige  lepidopterous  larva,  which  last  probably  was  the  devourer  of  the  leaves  of  the 
trees  in  question ;  and  the  way  to  find  this  destroyer  of  leaves  would  be  to  seek  it  at  midnight, 
when  fiseaing,  by  candle  light ;  or  by  day.  lurking  either  under  leaves,  stems,  or,  more  likeln 
under  hiding  matter  on  the  ground  near  tne  wall,  or  stumps  of  the  trees.  I  remain,  Ac — ii  B. 
Havaorth.    Chelsea,  Nov.  7. 1829. 

Tke  technical  Name  of  a  Cape  Plant.  —  Sir,  Can  you  or  any  of  your  corre- 
fpondents  inform  me  of  the  botanical  name  of  a  plant,  the  following  meagre  notice  of  whi«di  I  find 
in  Grant's  Hittory  qfihe  Mauritiut,  p.  51. : — "A  reed  that  does  not  exceed  the  sise  of  a  large  hair, 
and  bears  a  bunch  of  white  and  blue  flowers,  which,  at  some  distance,  appear  to  be  floating  in  the 
air ;  it  comes  flrom  the  Cape.'*— PAi/agroi:    Jan.  3L  1830. 

CcUection  of  ulmerican  Plants,  —  Where  could  I  purchase  the  cheapest  and 
most  complete  collection  of  American  plants.  An  answer  to  this  will  much  oblige  your  constant 
reader.  — L.  L.   Ireland,  Jan.  1830. 

Try  the  Woking  nurserymen,  and  particularly  Mr.  Waterer,  who  has  the  best  collection  of 
nsaleas  in  the  country ;  many  of  the  Kinds  are  of  unrivalled  t)eauty,  and  haviagii^cn  rated  by 
bimaelf  frcon  seed,  are  not  yet  given  out  to  the  trade  —  Cond. 

Gram  is  said  to  be  much  used  for  feeding  poultry,  horses,  and  catUe  iaindia ; 
it  is  a  sort  of  pea,  but  I  should  bo  glad  to  know  its  scientific  name,  and  whetberit  lAVMivatad 
in  this  country.  —  G.  Jam.  89. 1830. 

Mearshal  Tallard*s  Garden.  —  Sir,  In  reply  to  a  correspondent  in  a  late  Number 
of  your  Magasine,  who  makes  enquiries  respecting  the  celebrated  garden  of  Marshal  Tallard  al 
Nottingham,  which  was  in  its  time  consida^  as  the  model  of  FVoidi  taste  In  gardening.  I  bm 
to  infbrm  you  that  I  have  met  with  a  description  of  it  bi  a  book,  which  I  presume  to  be  roller  aR 
uncommon  one.  as  it  is  not  included  in  the  catalogue  of  I^i^sh  works  in  the  Smcpdajmdla  ^ 
Gmrdenkut.    The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  titlepage :  — 

**  The  Retired  Gardener.  In  S  volumes.  VoL  T.,  being  a  translation  of  Le  Jaidhiler  Solitain^ 
or  INalogues  between  a  Gentleman  and  a  Gardener,  containing  the  methods  of  making,  ordering, 
and  improving  a  flruit  and  kitchen  garden,  with  many  new  experiments,  ftrom  Uie  aeoond  e^htioa, 
printed  at  Paris.    VoL  S.,  containing  the  manner  of  pUnting  and  cultivating  all  aorta  of  lUmtn. 

«ints,  shrubs,  and  undershruba,  necessary  fbr  the  adorning  of  gardens ;  In  whidi  is  e«plsiiiSB 
e  art  of  making  and  disposing  of  parterres,  art)ours  of  greens,  woodworks,  arcbea,  rTThnwis.  sad 
other  irfeoes  and  compartments  usually  found  in  the  most  beautifbl  gardens  of  ooontry  aeatik  Tbt 
whole  enriched  with  a  variety  of  figures,  Iwing  a  tnmslaUon  fkom  the  Sieur  Louis  Usee.  1^  tMl 
volume  is  added  a  description  and  plan  of  Count  Tallard's  garden  at  Nottinriiam.  'nkewlMlsia* 
-vised,  with  several  alterations  and  additions,  which  render  it  proper  for  our  £n|^iah  cultwa.  itf 
George  London  and  Henry  Wise.  London.  Printed  for  Jacob  Tooson,  within  Ghcay*S  Ibb  Oal% 
next  Gray's  Inn  Lane.  1706." 

Messrs.  London  and  Wise,  in  the  preface'to  this  work,  state  that  the  two  French  worin  ''^ 
lie  Jardlnier  Solitaire,  the  author  whereof  had  concealed  his  name,  umI  Le  Jardinicr 


et  Historiographe,  written  by  the  Sieur  Liger  of  Auxcrre ;  that  Mr.  Tonson  got  them  tnnslatljL 
and  that  they  revised  and  corrected  whatever  they  found  directly  contrary  to-  the  pnottosfi 
Eiudand. 

The  original  treatises  are  both  particularised  in  the  list  of  French  works  on  nurdening  la  1^ 
Engfdopidia,  where  the  former  is  attributed  to  Firancois,  one  of  the  brothers  OTtbe  CliattnnM 
atniTis. 

At  the  end  of  the  8d  vohime  of  the  Retired  Gardener  are  a  plan  and  exnIanatlOB  of  ML  W> 
laid*a  garden  in  Kottingham  {Ji§.  48.),  of  which  the  fbUowing  it  a  copy :—  -  ^ 
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p,  nt  •Uf,  wrgt,  iloja,  mil  CooUne  of 
f.  Hie  nartvTTe,  cojuulinB  of  one  oUooi 
upon  vhicD  many  tuIeUcb  oTworki  an  cui 
£ck^oiali,i»dl>niKh.wo[1uj  all  vhtcb 
wc  (Btworkt  Id  ciih.  Tlttte  culwnki  arc 
onndvith  1*1  wudor  brick  duu;  Airill 


>nii^-.ate 


fMj  AfJMit  Itwcomgrat  dl*  thr  BrvaworLn'  tlw  qiititcnj  it.  Ibegnvel  wilki,  which  Arv 
amtmawvb  the  Rnnt  (imxl  (hat  culu  (st,  and  of  tarioiu  cclbun  i  imr  n'n  bright,  uma  > 
fiUowUb  bnan,  hiu  (n)tih.  ftc,  u  Ih«  csuDtry  iRirdi.    At  the  menl  cntm  are  poll  and 


I.Tbtitai 
vbl^ialbcb 


imHl  vlth  planli  awl  flowe 


■hkh  are  ppwilil  planli  and 


f*  of  gniB.  bordera  for  prranikdt  and  (lowera,  verfm 


'™VoL'vir^^2kI!25. 


routh,  it  the  ball 
[a  parD],  vltb  Ubsti  (en  nulea  round  N 


(Queries  and  Answers. 


Mn  Deeriiw,  In  Ml  SifM  ^yoCAwtan,  pilhUilwd  In  1750,  iin,  thit "  Ibetf  were  tfiy  tew 
■tnlmn.  ind  ItaoK  Mil  IndimTtnll;  •killed  in  Ihrirul.  till  liter  the  niTlviiJ  af  Hinhil  (iiunt 
TUUnl,uicl  (ha  r«[  erf  the  French  pilKinni  or«u  (who  Kcrc  jirnaiii  dI  "nk).  In  Nnttinghain, 


rt  an  Ihcj  (11  get 


*"  Out  twkm  luiT«  likeidie  reaped  the  HtTjinUge  of  mAklni  French  rollt  u  veil  it  thejarv 

II  \t  luppoied  thit  the  eulllTiiian  el  eelet;  wu  InUodoced  by  H.  Tillani,  who  found  11  wild 
Id  the  peiuibouritood  of  Nottiughan. 

The  houH  in  rtlch  Counl  iSUanl  reelded  tt  lUll  Mindlu  ■!  the  lop  of  tHe  CiHlc  Gile,  Nnt- 
tln(luiB»  Ln  nMd  premTHtton.  And  ii  now  Che  re^deibce  of  Mr-  S.  HollniL  Pkrt  of  the  gArdea 
bu  been  buLlt  upon,  the  reniHindet  It  converted  into  ■  modem  gns  pint  ind  flower-^rden,  btit 
ieTe»l  large  treei  are  MandiMadwiiiiiiB  the4treet,  which  but  hare  been  planted  br  Mjnhil 
OVllard.     rain,iar,*c,— J.R     SoUiniiom,  A«  7.  18S§. 

Jjiymg  out  a  claiiical  Sindence. — Sir,  I  liave  purchaHd  tvent;  acm  of  land 
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wchltoetur*,  I  Intend  building  a  house  on  it  in  that  ttjrle,  and  if  ponlbie  laying  out'the  grounda 
in  a  manner  which  jnight  be  considered  by  my  rr'K>iids  as  rtactsical.  I  am  no  claKic^tt  scholar  my. 
■eir,  and  therefore  do  not  Icnow  much  or  what  has  been  done  in  this  way  either  by  the  ancicntt 
or  modems;  iHit  I  venture  to  asli  you  for  6Uch  information  as  you  can  conveniently  give,  and 
for  a  reference  to  the  best  lioolcs  on  the  subject  Trusting  that  my  queries  are  fairly  within  the 
limits  of  that  part  of  your  worlc  set  apart  for  this  purpose,  I  remain.  Sir,  &c.  —  Jiamanus. 
Dte.  a  1829. 

Our  correspondent  may  consult  Castell's  Villas  of  the  Ancients^  Plinifs  I^ttert^  and  above  all 
G.  laing  Meason's  Landscape  Architecture  qf  the  Great  Painters  t\f  Italy.  From  the  first 
named  worlc  we  give  the  plan  fjig.  43.)  of  Pliny's  Laurentine  Villa,  the  situation  of  which  was 
analogous  to  that  in  contemplation  by  Bamanus. 

a.  Atrium,  or  court  of  honour.  k,  Sylw  et  montes,  woods  and  hills  in  the  dia- 

k,  Hortus,  or  pleasure-garden.  tance. 

e.  Gestatio,  or  place  of  equestrian  exercise.  /,  Villa  vicina,  adjoining  villa. 

d,  Vtnea,  or  vine  garden.  m,  Equilia,  stables. 

tf,  Xysttts,  or  terrace.  n,  Tecu  vehicuiis,  carriagc.house. 

/,  Hortus  pinguia  rusticus,  or  kitchen-garden       o,  Lignariura,  place  for  wood, 

and  orchard.  py  Foenile,  place  for  hay. 
,  Mare,  the  sea.  Piscinn  dus,  two  fish.))ondiu 

,  Littus,  the  shore.  r.  Celiac  cervorum,  place  for  deer. 

i.  Gymnasium,  or  place  of  exercise. 


f 


Scotch  Pine.  —  Sir,  Having  examined  several  curious  notices  in  your  Garclencr*s 
Magacine,  upon  the  very  important  question  of  whether  the  Scotch  Fir  Cl*i"e],  at  present  so 
universally  planted,  is  of  the  best  sort  of  that  kind,  such  as  grows  in  Norway  and  the  aboriginal 
forests  of  Scotland,  or  whether  it  Is  an  inferior  sort  more  recently  im|)orted  from  Canada,  I 
take  the  liberty  of  sendmg  you  an  extract  from  a  very  valuable  and  curious  book  printed  in 
Edinburgh,  4to,  in  1778,  and  written  by  William  Boutcher,  nnrrteryman  at  Comely  Gaiden, 
Edinburgh,  called  a  *'  Treatise  on  Forest  Trees,  with  plain  directions  for  removing  Che  most 
Tahiable  kinds  to  the  height  of  thirty  feet  and  upwards  with  certain  success."  ;,rhe  latter  part 
of  the  title  called  my  attention  to  it  as  it  lay  on  a  bookstall,  and  1  strongly  recommenJ  it  to 
trerj  forest  planter  who  can  lay  hold  of  it.)  The  passage  i.p.  1J7.)  is  as  follows :  —  **  It  has  been 
an  old  dispute  which  still  subsists,  whether  there  are  more  sorts  than  one  of  the  Scots  pine  or 
flr ;  and  It  is  commonly  asserted  that  the  difierence  we  find  in  the  wood  when  cut  down  and 
polished,  is  owing  only  to  the  age  of  the  tree  or  the  quality  of  the  soil  where  it  grew.  Rut  this 
assertion,  I  believe,  is  not  just,  and  proceeds  from  want  of  proper  observation,  as  I  have  seen 
nuuiy  fir  trees  cut  diown  of  equal  age  in  the  same  s|)ot,  where  some  were  white  and  spongy  others 
red  and  hard,  from  which  to  me  it  ap|)e.irs  evident  that  there  arc  two  distinct  species  of  them,  and 
indeed  the  difference  of  colour  may  easily  be  discovered  by  any  one  who  walks  through  a  newly 
pruned  plantation  even  of  young  trees."  I  consider  this  passage  as  very  curious,  and  well  worthy 
the  attention  of  the  Highland  Society.  Terhaps  you  might  be  able  to  obtain  «omc  refut.ition  or 
eonfirmacion  of  these  facts  and  opinions  from  some  of  the  agents  of  great  foreist-owncrs  in  Scot- 
land. If  it  should  turn  out  to  be  true,  {lerhaps  some  nurseryman  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
forests  might  undertake  to  collect  the  seed  from  the  red  variety,  and  send  the  plants  down  to 
us  in  the  south.  I  am  quite  sure  that  no  planter  would  hesitate  to  give  a  large  additional 
price  for  his  trees,  if  it  were  made  known  through  your  Magazine  whore  he  might  applv  for  them 
with  certainty  of  having  them  true.  I  should  think,  too,  that  a  large  quantity  of  the  cones  might 
tie  easily  disposed  of  in  I^ndon  :  for  my  part,  1  should  readily  take  a  good  many.  I  observe  that 
the  Highland  Society  has  offered  a  premium  for  raising  seedlings  of  the  Scotch  pine  (/'Inus 
tSfhtHtru)  (h)m  seeds  imported  from  Norway,  or  from  the  natural-grown  pine  in  the  Highland 
mstricts  of  Abenleen,  IVIoray,  and  Inverness ;  and  a  similar  premium  was  oflTcred  some  time 
since  by  the  Society  of  Arts,  for  trees  raised  from  seed  imp<irted  from  Christiana.  I  should  think 
Chat  it  might  be  worth  the  while  of  some  merchant  connected  with  Norway  to  import  a  few 
cooes  ,  at  all  events,  if  it  were  not  much  of  a  mercantile  speculation  in  extent,  I  will  undertake 
Co  say  that  it  would  pay  its  own  expenses,  and  be  of  essential  lieneltt  to  the  country  in  respect  to 
•ne  of  its  most  important  and  universal  improvements  ;  it  being,  in  fact,  the  question,  whether  a 
really  good  and  valu.nble  timber  shall  be  planted  all  over  the  land  instead  of  a  very  bad  or  useless 
sort— »r. /If.    J«/yl.l829. 

Pinaster  {Pinus  Pindster)^  —  Being  on  these  subjects,  I  would  beg  to  ask  any 
of  jour  correspondents  if  they  are  acquainted  with  the  nature  and  qualities  of  the  timber  of  the 
Rnaster.  During  a  recent  ride  to  Weyhlll,  I  saw  several  very  fine  trees  which  had  been  cut 
at  Oatlands,  lying  by  the  river  side,  affording  capital  oiiportunity  for  observation  and  experiment 
en  its  strength  and  value.  —  Id. 

The  Deciduous  Cyin^ss  and  Cork  Tree.  —  I  o!)served  near  Esber,  in  the  front  of 
a  new  stone  building  by  Mr.  Malcolm,  a  few  very  fine  plants  which  had  originally  stood  in  a 
nurseryground,  among  the  rest  a  fine  deciduous  cypress,  say  40  feet  high,  and  a  very  fine  cork 
tree.  Do  either  of  these  trees  ripen  their  seeds  in  this  country  ?  Would  not  the  cork  tree  thrive 
In  the  West  Indies?  and  how  could  a  quantity  of  its  acorns  be  procured  and  safely  sent  out'*- 
M. 

The  Antarctic  Beech  [Eucn{^ptus  sp.  .'J  —  Capt.  Forster,  who  sailed  in  His 
Majesty's  ship  Chanticleer  on  a  scientific  voyage  to  the  south,  tells  us  that  Station  Island,  on  the 
cast  coast  of  Terra  del  Fuego,  is  covered  with  woods  to  the  very  summit  of  the  hills ;  and  that  the 
principal  tree  is  the  Antarctic  Beech,  an  evergreen^  clothing  the  country  with  perpetual  verdure. 
What  an  acquisition  would  this  evergreen  be  to  us!    Try  to  introduce  it.  —  Z.  December,  1829. 

Would  the  Water  Lily  of  the  Ganges,  with  a  blue  flower,  succeed  if  planted  ia 
the  hot  water  at  Bath  ?  .  I  think  it  would,  and  wbuld  be  worth  trying ;  perhaps  in  time  we  might 
matmralise  [acclimatiseQ  it  in  those  sprmgs  of  cold  water  whirh  never  freeze.  1  should  like  also 
to  Cry  gold  fish  in  the  hot  water,  they  are  said  to  breed  prodigiously  in  it.  —  Id. 

The  Culture  of  the  Banthoo  in  England.  —  A  correspondent  haviqg  enquired 
in  Vcd.  IV.  p.  535.,  whether  it  may  not  be  practicable  to  introduce  the  culture  of  the  bamboo 
into  thia  country,  I  think  it  will  not  l>e  an  unwelcome  thing  to  you  and  your  readers,  if  1  point  out 
what  appears  to  me  to  be  a  reasonable  probability  of  introducing  with  success  at  least  one  species 
«f  thy  moat  TaluaUe  and  uaeftil  vegetable.    Since  the  genus,  as  well  as  all  the  species,  is  little 
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known  in  thto  oountry,  aome  of  your  readen  may  be  gratified  by  a  trantlatlon  of  the  generic  as 
well  as  specific  characters,  ftom  the  description  given  by  Humboldt  in  his  rare  and  expensiTe 
work,  Plantes  EipUnoctiaiett  which  can  be  accessible  only  to  very  few  of  your  readers.  PL 
JEfWffOc/.,  No.9ap.68. 

Bambusa^  Bamboo.  Hex4nd.  Monc^.  IMn, ;  Nat.  Ord.  Gramlnee,  Juss. 
Beformed generic  character.  The  common  husk  of  two  to  five  valves,  many. flowered  ;  the 
valvules  distinct,  and  successively  increasing  in  sise ;  the  sptkolets  or  small  shoots  (kx:usta>), 
aometimes  somewhat  flattened,  two-ranked,  few.flowered,  sometimes  cylindrical,  pointed,  many, 
flowered.  The  partial  husk  two-valved ;  the  outer  valvule  lanceolate,  concave,  embracing  the 
inner  valvule,  which  has  its  margins  folded  together,  is  three-sidcd,  and  is  placed  round  the 
ristil  and  stamina.  Two  innermost  little  scales  are  placed  in  contact  with  the  ovary.  Stamina  : 
filaments  six,  external  (exserta),  of  the  fineness  or  a  hair;  anthers  incumbent  Pistil:  ovary 
sometimes  Amiished  with  a  snort  partial  flowcr.stalk;  style,  single,  short;  stigmata,  two  or 
more,  feathery.  Seed.vessei,  a  Single  seed  covered  with  the  interior  valvule  of  the  partial  calyx. 
—  Habit  Plants  perennial,  lofty,  of  the  habit  of  the  reed;  the  younger  branches  curved  back* 
wards ;  pungent  j  leaves  jomted,  deciduous. 

Speda.* 
'     orundiniloea,  reed-like ;  De  Rets.  obs.  ^p.  24.  Linn.  sp.  pL  120.  .M&stus,  Juss.  Gen.  PL  pi  3i. 

agr^stis,  wild ;  Rumph.  Amb.  1. 6.  cap.  6.  tab.  3. 

muis,  reclaimed ;  Rumph.  Amb.  L  6.  cap.  6.  tab.  S. 

m61tiplex,  manirold ;  Rumph.  Amb.  L  oL  cap.  L  tab.  1.    vcrticiU4ta,  or  whorled,  according 
WiUdenow.' 

m&xima,  largest ;  Rumph.  L  6.  p.  12. 

fix,  torch  ;  Rumph.  Amb.  1. 6.  cap.  2. 

tabacdria^  tobacco  f  Rumph.  Amb.  L  6.  cap.  3. 
Qu.  whether  this  be  not  a  variety  of  B.  verticill^ta  or  whorled. 
To  these  Humboldt  has  added  two  species,  natives  of  South  America,  which  he  has  figured 
under  the  names  of  latifblia,  broad-leaved.  Gu4dua,  Guadua ;  Huml)oldt.  PI.  Equmoct.  Na  SO. 
p.  €8.  which  he  thus  describes :  —  '*  Panicle  loose,  with  few  spikelets,  of  one  or  two  inches  in 
bngtb,  somewhat  rowed.  Leaves  narrow,  lanceokitc.  Stalk,  tree.like,  straight,  of  six  fathoms 
long  and  more,  knotty,  polished,  branching  from  the  bottom  to  the  t<M> ;  the  branches  closer 
at  tne  summit,  the  space  between  the  knots  of  the  length  of  a  fbot,  and  or  six  inches  in  diameter, 
pipj,  surrounaed  with  sheaths  which  are  close  set  without  with  stiff  hairs,  smooth  vrithin,  and 
at  length  fall  off.  Branches  cyUndrical,  heaped  together,  the  younger  ones  before  they  are  un. 
fold^  piercing  at  the  point,  and  curved  backwards ;  but  after  thev  are  unfolded,  upright  Leaves 
idtemate,  flat,  Jointed  at  the  point  of  the  sheath,  deciduous.  Sheaths  long.4X>ntinuing,  hairy  at 
the  neck.  —  Flowers,  loosely  disposed  in  subdividied  panicles  (subpaniculati).  The  common  husk 
two.valved,  many.flowered,  the  florets  disposed  on  a  cylindrical  rowed  spikelet  of  one  or  two 
inches  in  length.  The  partial  husk  two-valved.  Pistil  hairv.  Ovary  placed  on  a  short  partial 
flower  stalk.  Stigmata^  three,  violet-coloured.  Two  small  scales,  oval,  fringed  (fimbriUo. 
ciliktse).    Seed  oblong. 

**  This  species  inhabits  the  waim  regions  of  America,  where  it  is  called  Guadua  by  the  natives, 
whence  its  specific  name. 

'*  The  bamboos  of  America  oflfbr  the  same  advantages  as  in  India.  The  Guadua  bamboo  is 
solely  employed  for  the  construction  of  entire  houses.  The  oldest  and  largest  stalks  serve  to 
form  the  walls ;  with  the  smaller  ones  the  inhabitants  form  the  main  root  The  upper  cover- 
ing is  composed  of  the  young  branches  of  the  plant,  flimished  with  leaves  as  they  are,  and 
of  which  they  put  nurnv  Uyers  one  over  the  other.  The  doors,  the  tables,  even  the  beds, 
are  made  of  bamboos.  The  advantages  which  the  inhabitants  of  America  find,  in  making  use  of 
this  plant,  rather  than  of  the  very  tofly  and  very  hard  timber  which  surrounds  them,  ut,  1. 
the  facility  with  which  thev  cut  them,  and  transport  them  to  very  great  distances ;  2.  the 
■mall  degree  of  Ubour  which  is  required,  since  the  mhabitants  employ  the  plants  entire,  or  only 
Wf^t  lengthways  intoftwo  t>arts;  3.  in  its  durability,  which  may  be  compared  to  that  of  the 
best  timber;  %  and  lastly,  in  the  circumstance  that  their  houses,  all  open  to  the  air,  and 
protected  tmax.  the  heat  of  the  rays  of  the  sun  by  a  wide  and  thick  roof,  preserve  within  doors 
•  cool  and  agreeable  temperature  in  the  midst  of  the  strongest  heat  of  the  day. 

**  It  u  particularly  in  the  mountain  of  Quindiu,  that  the  Guadua  bamboo  grows ;  it  fonns 
forests  of  many  leagues  in  extent,  and  appears  to  delight  in  elevated  situatiims,  which  oflfbr  it  a 
mild  temperature  It  descends  also  into  the  very  hot  valleys,  but  is  never  seen  oa  the  high 
mountains.  We  have  cut  a  great  number  of  bamboo«k  and  in  all  of  them  we  have  fbund  dear 
water  of  an  agreeable  taste.*' 

From  other  parts  of  Humboldt's  works  it  appears  that  this  plant  has  taken  its  name  from  the 
little  town  of  Guadua,  around  which  it  flourishes  in  great  abundance,  and  which  is  not  very 
distant  firom  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota,  the  capital  of  New  Granada,  or  Colombia :  that  it  grows 
principally  in  the  mountain  hogn,  in  the  like  elevation  as  many  of  the  beautif\il  spedea  or  oak 
which  enrich  the  forests  of  that  country,  and  at  which  devation  snowoocasionally  fidls,  tlmi^ 
flur  bdow  the  regions  of  perpetual  snow ;  it  is  in  the  terra  templada,  as  it  is  called,  or  tempenle 
Mgion.  It  therefore  appears  by  no  means  impossible,  and  even  very  probable,  that  this  !mriV*s 
which  seems  to  flourish  In  a  lower  temperature  than  any  other  known  bamboo^  may  suooeed  In 
the  temperate  climates  of  Guernsey,  Jersey,  Cornwall.  Devonshire,  and  the  back  or  the  Isle  of 
Wight  i  and  that  its  culture  may  possibly  be  gradually  extended  to  more  inland  and  coktar 
dtuations.  It  would  at  all  events  add  a  new  and  interesting  inmate  to  our  greenJiouata ;  I  shodd 
delight  to  see  it  aspiring  above  Mr.  Loddlges*  palms,  by  the  side  of  the  Cer6xykm  andlcola^whi^  I 
am  sure,  he  will  soon  obtain.  But  I  by  no  means  despair  of  seeing  the  bogs  and  fyH^g  «f  o« 
southern  counties  rendered  productive  of  these  aigantic  reeds,  finishing  to  the  finugaea  langat 


and  lighter  stilts  and  leaping  poles ;  more  magnificent  cover  for  wild  (bwl :  better  poles  fte  kwHw 
and  baxMS,  and  all  inUnd  navigation ;  better  spars  for  vessds ;  lighter,  stiAr,  and  more  portaUt 


•  R.  Sweet,  in  his  H^MiXrtfdiiiilcM«,eQuzii«itM  only  two  oscietM  known  in  OH 
■— ^—  arundinteea  and  B.  vntidlttta. 
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donble  nurttital  ia  reoQlred  i  tumtngfiich  lands  to  lafinltdj  better  account  Uumetii  be  obtelned 
fhm  any  reed  bed,  wulow  bed,  lUhery,  decoy,  heronry,  or  other  present  appUcatioo  of  the  like 


I  therefi>re  sincerely  hope  that  among  your  readers  will  be  found  some  who  hare  connections 
with  some  of  the  numerous  Englishmen,  who,  for  military,  commercial,  or  scientific  purposes, 
have  emigrated  to  Peru  and  New  Grenada,  and  that  they  may  succeed  in  obtaining  eitner  roots, 
or  seeds,  or  plants  of  this  valuable  vegetable  tnm  the  country  and  climate  of  the  notato,  the 
El  Acbiro,  and  the  Arracacha,  which  may  be  a  gift  to  Britam,  little  less  beneficial  than  the 
ftmMT  of  these,  descending  firom  the  Andes,  and  difiVised  firom  Van  Dieman's  land  to  Siberia, 
has  already  proved,  and  the  other  two  may  provk  It  is  to  be  expected  that  either  the  ripened 
seeds  or  the  ligneous  fleshy  root  of  the  Guadua  bamboo,  with  its  strong.pointed  buds,  protected 
as  they  must  be  by  their  hard  flinty  case,  may,  when  embedded  either  in  powdered  chaiooal,  or 
even  in  earth,  or  at  all  erents  in  the  powdered  chloride  of  lime,  be  oouTeyed  Arom  Colombia  or 
New  Granada  to  this  oountrv,  without  losing  their  regetatire  power ;  and  I  sincerely  hope  that 
•ome  patriotic  cultivator  will  make  the  experiment 

It  was  said  about  twenty  years  dnce,  that  the  Earl  of  Moira  had  introduced  some  qiedes  of 
bamboo  into  Ireland  with  success  fkt)m  Hindostan  ;  can  any  of  your  readers  give  me  information 
upon  this  subject?    I  ua,  S\r,  Ac  ^  CausUicus.    January  11.  ldS9. 

J%e  LMac  TVee  is  uid,  in  Phillips's  Sj^va  Fiorifera  (vol.  ii.  p.  49. )>  to  be  met 
with  in  ftall  perfection  in  Paris  in  the  months  of  August  and  September,  a  season  in  which  I.have 
not  even  seen  them  in  flower  in  this  country.  Have  we  not  the  same  means  of  retarding  'their 
flowering  as  the  ftench,  for  which  some  ktent  cause  must  be  assigned,  or  is  it  a  dillbrent  variety 
from  any  of  the  sorts  we  cultivate  ?  Perhaps  yourself,  during  some  of  jour  Continental  tours,  might 
have  seen  it:  if  not,  some  intelligent  corresiMndent  will  give  some  nirthcr  particulars,  for  whidi 
I  sboold  ftcl  obUged ;  and  remain.  Sir,  &c  —  J.  H.    Lbtden  HiU,  near  Maidtnhead,  Jan.  18.  1830. 

SHreiUlsda.  regimt.  —  lo  answer  to  G.  G.  (Vol.  V.  p.  239.).  I  beg  to  say  I  flower 
tills  plant  very  ftreety  under  the  following  treatment :— At  the  time  I  place  my  green-house  plants  in 
the  open  air.  I  bring  plants  of  Stretitiia  from  the  stove,  and  place  tnem  in  the  green-house.  In 
September  Uie  plants  are  removed  to  their  winter  quarters,  the  StrelitzMe  are  taken  to  a  cool  part 
ef  the  stove  I  like  them  to  be  under.potted ;  the  mould  used  is  sandy  loam  and  peat;  rich  mould 
I  think  improper,  it  makes  them  produce  too  many  leaves,  which  some  nersons  cut  off  to  the  great 
iqlury  of  the  idants.  With  respect  to  water,  I  use  it  sparingly  until  tney  show  flower,  which  is 
genenlhrabout  January  or  February,  I  then  give  it  more  freely.  —  tV.  Boyce.    Kingtcote  Gardent, 

SirdUs^A  regtfut, — Sir,  In  answer  to  the  query  of  G,G.  (Vol.  V.  p.  239.), 
with  respect  to  flowering  the  StrelltZM  reglnK,  I  wish  to  inform  him  that  we  flower  it  in  the 
winter  months  here,  both  in  pots  and  also  planted  out  with  stove  and  green-house  plants,  in  made 
soil  in  a  Urge  house  for  various  kinds  of  plants,  where  the  temperature  in  the  winter  months,  with 
fire  heat,  is  about  SSP.  The  soil  is  a  Hght  red  sandy  loam.  The  plant,  from  its  fleshy  or  soft 
roots,  requires  but  little  water  to  keep  it  in  a  healthy  or  growing  state ;  but  when  coming  into 
flower  it  may  be  watered  more  Areely,  when  it  will  blow  fine  for  several  weeks.  The  low  terope. 
lature  of  the  metaUroofed  hot-houses  in  the  winter  here,  and  the  sudden  transition  to  heat  as 
sooQ  as  advantage  can  be  taken  of  the  sun's  rays  in  spring,  form,  no  doubt,  one  cause  of  many  of 
our  oU  inhabitants  of  the  stove  flowering  more  frequently  than  they  did  formerly  in  wooden 
houses.    I  am.  Sir,  ftc.|—  Grorge  PuUon.    Xorthwick  Park,  Jan,  30.  183a 

Preserving  Fhristt*  Flowers*  —  Sir,  Every  botanist  who  has  endeavoured  to  dry 
plants,  must  regret  the  rumpled  state  of  the  flowers,  owing  to  the  thickness  of  the  stems  and 
leaves  preventing  the  pressure  reaching  the  thin  and  delicate  flowers.  To  remedy,  in  some  mea. 
aure,  this  ikilure,  I  would  propose  cutting  off  the  flowers,  slightly  pressing  them  till  flat,  and 
gumming  them  on  while  fireth.  Specimens  of  flowers  thus  treated  are  herewith  aent  If  done  by 
a  person  of  more  ingenuity  than  the  writer,  would  they  not  be  useAil  to  the  florist  to  preserve 
prue  flowers :  and  hkewise  to  the  nurseryman  to  show  m  winter  what  flowers  his  plants  will  pro. 
dnce?.— FKZ    May^mn. 

The  flowers  hi  the  book  sent,  it  is  stated,  were  collected  in  the  spring  of  1619 :  they  are  gummed 
en,  but  not  varnished  in  any  way,  and  certainly  retain  their  colours  remarkably  well  They  are 
chiefly  polvanthuses  and  auriculas ;  but  there  are  also  stocks,  wallflowers,  daisies,  narcissuses, 
and  several  other  goiera. .—  Cond.    July  9l  18S7. 

Rote  Tree.  —  I  have  a  small  tender-twigged  rose  bush,  which  bears  very  delicate 
flowers,  having  the  exact  smell  of  vanilla.  As  I  have  never  seen  such  a  rose  as  my  own,  nor 
fixmd  such  a  one  described  in  any  horticultural  work,  I  should  be  glad  to  be  informed,  by  any 
gentleman  posseanng  the  kind,  how  it  i*  propagated,  every  means  I  have  tried  having  proved 
abortive. .-  Oy«»v.    Yorkshire,  lai.  540,  Oct.  31.  1829. 

Usi  of  acclimated  Exotics.  —  Sir,  Permit  me,  through  the  medium  of  your 
Iffgfgitwi,  to  solicit  from  some  one  or  more  of  your  numerous  correspondents,  a  list  or 
liats  of  such  exotics  indigenous  to  wanner  climates  than  our  own,  as  upon  trial  have  been 
found  to  endure  our  most  severe  winters  without  protection.  If  amateurs,  as  well  as  those  in  the 
profession  of  horticulture,  would  favour  you  with  the  names  of  plants  of  the  above  description 
tiurt  have  come  under  their  notice,  a  valuable  list  might  soon  be  formed  for  the  use  of  such  as  may 
wish  to  have  an  enlarged  collection  of  exotics  growing  in  their  pleasurcgardens  and  shrubberies. 
I  am,  fly,  &c  —  r.  A    Ctowance,  ComvoaU,  Jan.  S6. 1830. 

Earlier  bearing  of  Fruit  Trees  no%u  than  formerly Sir,  Can  you  in  any  way 

aeeoont  for  apfde  and  pear  trees  coming  much  sooner  into  bearing  in  the  present  day  than  for- 
mcriy  ?  It  has  struck  me,  but  I  cannot  say  it  from  experience,  that  it  may  arise  from  erafting  on 
apple  and  pear  stocks,  raised  fkrom  the  pips  of  cultivated  sorts,  and  not  on  stocks  raised  from  pips 
ofthe  crab  and  wiM  pear.  —  tf.    Gray's  Inn,  Nov.  IS.  18S9. 

Fruit  Trees  on  Wired  Watts.  —  Sir,  Although  it  is  a  very  Ions  time  since  I  last 
addrcved  you  on'the  sutiJect  of  vour  Magasine,  yet'I  have  not  been  altogether  inattentive  to  its 
oUect :  for  I  have  relinquished  the  larger  undertaking  of  a  farm  for  the  more  pleasing  occupation 
oTa  galrdien.  In  this  new  profession  (if  I  may  use  the  expression)  I  have  met  with  the  greatest 
iieiitsnfc  fkom  jrour  Encyclopiedias  and  Magazines ;  for  I  extract  from  them  all,  and  in  return 
itftall  endeavour  to  fliroish  you  with  something  now  and  then  from  my  pen.  when  the  fit  comes  on. 
AmoQf  the  various  new  inmrovements  in  training  fruit  trees  on  walls,  1  think  the  w/ring  the  walls 
eacnato  pimniM  conridarwlt  fiidlities,  especially  when  pbutered  or  stuccoed.  I  rec<^ect  the  late 
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Mr.  Carr  of  St  Ann*8,  near  Lcedg,  recommending  strongly  the  use'  of  eyed  cut-lron  nails,  which 
were  not  drawn  from  the  wall,  but  when  it  was  wanted  to  remove  a  branch,  the  strings  or  willows 
were  untied,  and  drawn  from  the  nail.  Now  the  wiring  the  wall  would  be  attended  with  similar 
advantages,  although  I  suspect  at  greater  expense.  I  would  submit  for  your  consideration,  whe- 
ther softened  co|)|)er  wire  might  not  Ik*  used  safely  for  tying  up  the  branches  to  the  eyed  nails ;  if 
so,  the  dixflguring  party-coloured  shredn  of  cloth  would  l>e  avoided,  and  thus  the  nests  or  lurking 
holes  of  intiects  be  done  away  with.  In  order  to  prevent  the  smallncAs  of  wire  fi-om  injuring  the 
bark  of  trees,  it  might  l)c  passed  two  or  three  times  evenly  round  and  through  the  eye  each  time, 
and  then,  with  one  or  two  twists,  made  fast  in  front.  Dark.coloured  walls  Hre  by  some  strongl^ 
applauded  for  training  fruit  trees,  from  the  greater  power  of  radiating  heat,  and  thus  forcing,  as  it 
were,  earlier  to  maturity  the  trees  trained  on  them.  The  danger  and  disadvantages  seem  to  be, 
that  they  are  apt  to  force  into  bloK!«om  at  too  early  a  season  in  spring,  rendering  them  liable  to  he 
injured  by  frost ;  and  in  summer  the  trees  are  liable  to  be  overheated  or  scorched.  I  look  on  the 
first  of  these  objections  as  the  most  weighty,  as  the  latter  can  be  removed  by  leaving  a  closer  foliage. 
or  bj  a  partial  or  temporary  screen  during  the  brightext  and  hottest  hours,  or  perhaps  by  partial 
waterings  by  means  of  an  engine.  I  think  the  forcing  at  ton  early  a  season  might  be  in  some 
measure  avoided  by  a  coat  of  whitewash  in  March  or  April,  which  would  most  likely  be  all 
washed  off  before  the  summer  was  far  advanced,  but  not  l)etorc  the  spring  flro«t£.  were  most  danger- 
ous ;  or  the  trees  might  be  loosed  Arom  the  walls,  as  practised  kUccctofuUy  at  St.  Ann's.  —  fV.  M. 
Argyleshire^  Nov.  6.  \ik^. 

^jtlAesfor  a  small  OrchartL  — Sir,  Observing  in  your  Magazine  for  February 
(p.  111.)  a  query  from  J.  S  I^l,  wishing  to  know  the  best  varieties  of  apples  for  a  small  orchard,  I 
b^  leare  to  omr  a  few  observations.  Your  corresiwndent  wishes  them  to  be  founded  on  expe- 
rience, to  which,  by  the  by,  I  do  not  claim  any  great  pretensions,  though  I  have  been  amongst 
fruit  and  orchards  so.r.e  small  part  of  my  life,  which  is  not  very  far  advanced.  My  employer, 
Mr.  J.  Pearson,  of  Chilwell,  NottinghamtUnre,  who  is,  I  believe,  one  of  the  greatest  fruit-growers 
io  this  part  of  the  country,  if  not  in  England  (except  cider-growers),  is  particularly  carefUl  in 
•electing  Hruits  that  keep  well,  and  likewise  tho!»e  that  succeed  each  other  in  their  regular  stages 
Ci  keeping ;  therebv,  from  the  beginning  of  the  season,  always  having  an  abundant  supply  of 
marketable  flruit  tf  J.  S.  L.  were  to  have  one  apple  tree  of  a  sort,  it  would,  to  plant  two  acres, 
require  far  above  the  number  of  real  good  sorts  planted  in  this  part  of  the  kingdom.  I  shall 
endeavour  to  give  a  short  list  of  those  considered  here  the  best  for  keeping  and  iM^ring,  as  «'eU  as 
for  the  table  and  kitchen  ;  and  as,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  when  the  trees  get  into  full 
bearing,  your  correspondent  would  tind,  to  keep  the  different  sorts  separate,  it  would  require 
much  more  trouble  and  room  than  a  small  well  selected  variety  would  ;  au  orchard  of  that  de- 
icription  would  not  suit  a  person  who  made  supplying  the  country  with  fruit  part  of  his  business, 
and  would  not  yield  so  much  jirofit,  which  is  a  very  great  point,  and  v  bich  we  all  aim  at,  more  or 
less.  I  shall  only  mention  sorts  that  I  have  actually  seen  bear  as  standard  orchard  trees  in  this 
county. 

TaBLB  -\PPLK3. 

{    JTie  Burgin  Apple.    A  conical  yellowish  fi-uit,  middle-sized,  fine  flavour,  middling  bearer. 

Lord  I^nnox.  A  fine  scarlet  new  variety,  rather  flat,  with  very  superior  flavour,  a  strong  ii|>- 
right  grower,  well  adapted  for  t^ituations  where  the  trees  are  not  required  to  spread  much. 

Qiflon  {'Sottinghafff shire)  Soncsuch.     A  very  handsome  apple,  good  flavour. 

KediUestont  Pippin.  A  Derbyshire  apple,  originated  (I  lx?lieve)  at  the  village  flrom  which  it 
derives  its  name ;  a  great  bearer,  middle  size,  and  very  suijerior  flavour. 

WoUaton  Pippin.  A  very  hand-tome  flat  apple,  supposed  to  l>e  of  French  origin;  one  of  the  best 
keeping  table  apples  we  have,  good  flavour,  very  juicy. 

Blenheim  Oran/re,  or  Woodstock  Peannain,  A  very  large  handsome  apple,  fine  flavour,  but 
considered  rather  an  idle  bearer. 

Pikers  Pearinain.  A  beautiful  fruit,  great  bearer,  and  very  good  flavour ;  well  adapted  for 
market 

Waterloo  Pippin.    A  middle-sized  early  scarlet  fruit,  good. 

GarreVs  Sew  Golden  Pippin.     A  great  bearer  and  fine  flavour. 

HertforVs  Russel.     A  great  bearer,  middle  size,  and  keeps  remarkably  welL 

Ejgftestone  Smnmerins.    A  handsome  early  fruit,  good  bearer. 

^w  Poole.  One  of  the  best  apples  we  have  for  baking,  table,  size,  and  colour;  a  very  great 
bearer  after  the  tree!<  get  a  certain  age,  and  keeps  very  well.  If  I  recollect  right,  some  years  ago 
you  oalled  at  the  time  we  were  getting  the  crop,  you  may,  perhaps,  be  able  to  speak  to  the  fine- 
neu  and  beauty  of  the  fVuit. 

KlTCHF-M  Applbs. 

Maltster  Apple,  A.vcry  fine  large  fruit,  comes  in  just  before  the  late  keeping  sorts ;  good  bearer, 
and  free  grower. 

Mank*s  Codlin.  A  great  bearer  and  bushy  grower,  suitable  for  growing  in  small  gardens,  and 
from  the  very  scarlet  appearance  of  the  outside  of  tne  petals,  and  ftrec  blooming,  would  make  a 
very  handsome  feature  In  a  shrubbery,  with  the  single  almond,  and  other  early-flowering  shrubc 

Keswick  Cudliny  or  Westmoreland  Pippin.  Early  and  a  great  bearer,  rather  getting  out  of  &vour 
in  consequence  of  not  keeping  well,  and  sinking  a  great  deal  when  baked. 

Httvdhomden^  or  While,  Apple.     A  fine  handsome  early  fruit,  good  bearer. 

Northern  Greening.  A  rather  conical  greenish  apple,  great  bearer,  good  keeper,  and  capital 
fbr  baking ;  much  cultivated. 

Normanton  Wonder.  A  very  superior  apple,  free  growing,  very  large  and  yeHow,  and  one  of 
the  best  keeping  sorts ;  a  variety  much  planted. 

Greenup's  Pippin.  A  handsome  large  apple,  with  rather  a  long  stalk,  which  makes  it  unfit  fbr 
exposed  situations ;  good  t>earer. 

Beautiful  Stripe.  A  Lancashire  apple,  a  very  great  bearer ;  and  fhnn  the  fine  colour  of  the 
firuit,  and  being  a  compact  grower,  tne  trees  present  a  complete  surface  of  scarlet  when  in  foU 
bearing. 

Theaunthoute.  A  middleaized  apple,  great  bearer  and  long  keeper;  scmietimes  used  fbr  the 
table. 

Woodborough  Pippin.  A  large  handsome  apple,  and  an  immense  bearer,  very  good  for  bakiof, 
but  when  used  in  its  raw  state  has  an  unpleasant  bitterish  taste ;  keeps  r*;rj  long. 

The  Caldwell,  or  Padley's  Pippin,  is  a  sort  much  grown  here,  and  is  aa  exoeUent  aft^  ^ 
profit,  it  bean  abundantly,  good  size  and  colour,  bakes  and  keeps  welL 

Barton  ^re-bearer,  as  its  name  intimates,  produces  abundantly,  good  sise. 

WarehanCi  Russet.    A  very  fine  nruit,  keeps  well,  and  excellent  for  kitchen  usb 
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I  have  now  meotfoned  thote  torta  that  I  should  condder  bett  adapted  fbr  profit,  and  dMnild  |4ant 
•Ix  or  aereo  of  each  in  preference  to  a  greater  variety. 

Fearb. 

In  giving  a  liat  of  pears  for  making  orchard  trees,  as  thev  are  not  grown  here  to  a  very  great 
extent,  I  shall  limit  myself  to  a  Few  sorts  that  both  grow  and  bear  well  in  this  county.  I  daresay 
all  of  them  may  be  known  to  your  correspondent ;  but,  neverthelns,  a  list  may  not  be  unac- 
c^ablei 

Tke  Cravtford,    Early  yellowish  green  pear,  good  bearer. 

Orten  CkhfL     Great  bearer,  rich,  melting,  much  liked  here  as  an  early  fVuit 

Tke  Huidingdon.     A  great  bearer,  well  adapted  for  a  market  firuit,  but  apt  to  turn  mealy. 

Wdbcck  Bergamot.    A  very  fine  fVuit,  su|>crior  flavour,  good  bearer,  and  keeps  wclL 

^**<'*''  J^Kg'  -An  old  pear,  bears  abundantly,  and  keeps  well ;  melting,  and  good  flavour  when 
kept  late,  but  in  some  situations  is  apt  to  die  at  the  top. 

Atiom  Town  Pear.    The  moa  abundant  bearer  of  an  v,  and  of  very  good  flavour. 

I  have  now,  as  far  as  lies  in  my  power,  answered  J.  S.  I^'s  querieti ;  but  he  must  bear  in  mind, 
I  only  state  what  are  chiefly  cultivated  in  Nottinghamshire,  and  I  trust  it  will  meet  bis  views. 
Tours,  Ac.  —  T.  Wood.     ChtlweU  Nurseries^  March  «3.  18^9. 

Select  List  of  Apples  and  Pears,  —  In  answer  to  Mr.  R.  Errington  (p.  111.), 
I  should  recommend  for  early  dessert  the  Egglestone  Summering,  Waterloo  Pippin,  and  Perfect's 
Juneating ;  for  middle  season,  the  Burgin,  Lord  Lennox,  Pike's  Pearmaui,  and  Blenheim 
Orange;  for  late  keeping,  Wollaton  Pippin,  Bess  Poole,  Keddlcstone  Pippin,  and  Hcrtfort's  Russet. 
For  kitchen  use:  Larly,  the  Mank's  Codlin,  American  Summering,  and  Hawthornden ;  for 
middle  season.  Greenup's  Pippin,  Maltotcr,  and  Barton  Free  bearer  ;  (or  long  keeping,  Caldwell, 
Normauton  Wonder,  and  Northern  Greening.  All  of  tlic  above  will  do  well  as  dwarfs  on  Paradise 
stocks. -.Ai. 

The  Bess  Poole  Jpjfle,  and  the  Advantage  of  raising  Seedlings,  —  Tlie  Bess 
Poole  is  much  used  in  this  district  There  has  been  much  controversy  about  the  origin  of  its 
name,  some  calling  it  Best  Poole,  others  Bell  Poole  or  Powe  ;  whereas,  in  Tact,  it  took  its  name 
from  one  Eliaabeth  Poole,  in  whose  garden  it  was  raised ;  and  I  lately  conversed  with  a  brother 
deigyman  on  the  subject,  who  was  personally  acquainted  with  the  said  Elizabeth.  Query,  May 
tb«e  not  possibly  be  more  than  one  apple  confounded  under  the  same  name?  We  have  also  a 
k)cal  apple  in  these  parts  called  the  Low  bough,  with  small  fruit,  but  an  immense  bearer,  and 

Still  summer,  wnen  it  is  by  no  means  to  be  despised  for  dessert.  1  have  raised  a  great  many 
from  seed,  which  have  now  come  into  bearing ;  none  first  rate  for  dessert,  but  manv  valu> 
>r  baking.  We  lie  near  the  rock  hero,  and  apples  in  general  do  not  succeed  very  well ;  but 
these  seedlings,  reared  on  the  ground,  succeed  better ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that,  whereas  for« 
roerly  we  had  scarcely  enough  for  the  use  of  the  house,  we  have  now  abundance,  unless  it  be  in  a 
very  bad  year.  —  IV.  T.  Bree.    AUealey  Rectory^  near  Coventry^  Jan.  1&  1830. 

Vines  Jor  a  Geranium-house.  —  Sir,  Your  correspondent  who  styles  himself 
•*  A  Constant  Reader,"  (VoL  V.  p.  733.)  requests  some  advice  in  the  choice  of  vines  for  his  gera. 
nioro-house.  I  will  endeavour  to  give  it  him,  and  shall,  at  the  same  time,  throw  out  a  few  hints 
on  the  cultivation  of  them,  which  may  be  acceptable  to  those  of  your  readers  who  are  not  exactly 
practical  cultivators.  Your  correspondent  muKt  not  think  of  planting  late  vines  for  that  purpose, 
as  one  of  his  chief  difilculties  will  be  (if  the  geraniums  are  of  iiaramount  consideration)  to  get  the 
wood  of  the  vines  well  ripened  before  the  geraniums  are  housed  for  the  winter;  and  if  ne  can 
mana^  to  get  the  geraniums  all  turned  out  of  the  house  by  the  end  of  April,  he  may  probably 
shine  in  the  grape  way ;  if  not,  it  will  be  complete  hodge-podge,  and,  as  usually  happens,  neither 
▼ines  nor  geraniums  will  be  worth  looking  at.  Now,  supposing  the  geraniums  out,  and  the  period 
in  question  the  beginning  of  May,  my  advice  is,  keep  up  a  day  heat  of  from  6SP  to  8U^,  and  a 
night  heat  of  55<^  to  (kP  ;  the  chief  object  in  this  case  being  to  get  the  grapes  well  flavoured,  and 
the  wood  well  ripened  for  tlie  ensuing  year.  Again,  in  the  autumn,  unless  there  ban  been  a  long 
and  warm  summer,  the  tires  should  be  at  work  towards  the  end  of  August,  and  if  the  heat  can  be 
kept  from  75^  to  85°,  night  and  day,  so  much  the  better,  as  night  heat,  in  this  part  of  the  process, 
cannot  do  any  harm,  llie  leaves  of  the  vines,  when  the  geraniums  are  housed  for  the  winter, 
should  be  quite  yellow,  and  if  they  are  dropping  so  much  the  better.  The  six  vines  for  this  house 
I  should  choose  as  follows  :•— >  Two  Black  Hamburgh,  two  Wliite  Muscadine,  one  White  Frontignac, 
and  one  White  Sweetwater,  observing  to  put  the  Frontignac  at  the  warmest  end  uf  the  house. 
With  regard  to  their  general  cultivation,  I  shall  contend  that  although  the  spirit  of  the  age, 
shaped  by  the  progress  of  scientific  research,  has  sufliciently,  in  theorv,  exploded  the  notions 
formerly  held  of  making  deep  borders,  thinning  the  leaves  to  admit  light,  and  other  erroneous 
works  oif  supererogation  ;  yet  in  practice  thev  are  still  followed,  more  or  less,  by  one  half  the 
horticultural  world.  One  of  the  most  valuable  papers  that  has  appeared  in  your  Magazine  is, 
In  my  opinion,  one  by  Mr.  Robert  Hiver  (Vol.  V.  p.  6U.)  (whom,  by  the  by,  I  know  not^ ;  and  had 
I  a  score  vine  borders  to  make,  I  would  not  make  one  of  them  more  than  1  ft  9  in.  dc«p  in  soil, 
bat  would  depend  considerably  on  top  dressings  for  their  alter  support :  for,  in  my  opinion,  the 
«uantit)r  of  heat  required,  whether  natural  or  artificial,  to  flavour  the  fruit,  and  properlv  mature 
the  trads  for  the  next  season,  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  average  depth  of  the  roots ;  therefore, 
if  this  hypothesis  be  right,  those  who  deepen  their  twrders  3  and  4  ft  are  only  creating  extra-ex. 

rmse  in  fuel  hereafter  to  ripen  the  wood  or  fruit  Here  1  must  observe  that  by  ripening  the  wood 
do  not  mean  simply  turning  its  colour,  but  enabling  the  vine  to  cast  its  leaves  spontaneously 
through  the  medium  of  heat  alone  and  a  dry  atmosphere ;  a  process  whicli  many  a  one  gets  the 
fiRMt  to  do  instead  (a  sad  mistake).  I  need  say  nothmg  about  the  formation  of  the  borders,  the 
•ystemasic  draining,  or  the  air  pipes  of  Mr.  Forrc«t  (an  excellent  plan),  as  those  things,  I  pre- 
fome,  cannot  be  better  done  than  at  Syon,  as  described  in  Vol.  V.  p.  502.  of  this  Magazine.  All  I 
•ball  now  say  is,  that  I  think  it  would  be  highly  desirable  to  get  a  perfect  command  over  the  sur. 
liKe  of  the  vine  border  (of  such,  of  course,  as  are  planted  outside]  with  regard  to  wet,  and  this 
may  be  accom|4ished  by  having  a  tarpawling  made  to  roll  and  unroll  occasionally  ;  and  I  am  sure 
that  in  apssTins  anywise  wet  aikl  cold  it  would  be  found  extremely  advantageous.  I  would  have 
tarpawling  rolled  on  the  border  in  all  heavy  rains  Hrom  the  middle  of  July  until  the  fVuit  and  wood 
were  ripe :  and  towards  October  I  would  remove  it  altogether,  and  give  the  border  a  heavy  top 
dressing  or  rich  manure,  and  this  should  again  be  removed  to  any  of  the  garden  ground  in  March, 
to  give  place  to  as  much  more  of  fVesh  manure,  lliis  latter  dressing,  I  think,  should  not  remain 
OQ  after  the  middle  of  July,  but  be  removed  altogether,  and  the  border  raked  smooth,  as  the 
deeper  the  sun's  heat  penetrates  the  border  at  this  season  the  better.  It  is  a  common  practice  tp 
JUtp  Implying  top  dressing  in  large  quantities,  without  taking  any  off,  by  which  means  the  depth 
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eC  th«  border  will,  in  a  few  yean,  Increaae  coniiderablj.  I  mutt  remark,  laatly,  that  vines  are 
often  ill  used  by  over.bearing ;  those  who  want  large  and  fine-flavoured  grapes  must  not  spare 
4ther  knife  or  scissors.  If  I  am  in  error  in  any  of  these  points,  I  trust  I  snail  call  forth  correc 
tlon  flrom  some  master  hand,  and  which,  if  honest,  I  shall  be  thankful  for.  I  remain.  Sir,  &c.  — 
Robert  ErringUm.    OtUton  Park. 

Vmeifor  a  Green-house.  •—  In  answer  to  a  Constant  Reader  (Vol.  V.  p.  733.), 
who  wishes  to  know  what  vines  arc  proper  to  plant  in  a  green-house,  chieflv  for  geraniums,  the 
Iraalth  of  which  is  entirely  studied,  if  I  must  be  candid,  I  choutd  sav  plant  none.  Why,  it 
would  naturally  be  asked,  should  such  an  extent  of  glass  be  unoccupied,  since  the  practice  of 
planting  vines  is,  I  may  say.  universally  adopted,  nursery  houses  alone  excepted  ?  Tliat  vines  will 
grow  and  bear  in  a  green-house,  1  readily  admit ;  but  that  geraniums  and  other  green.house 
plants  generally  will  do  well  I  flatly  deny;  either  the  one  or  the  other  must  suflfbr,  because  the 
^ants  want  all  the  air  possible  in  open  weather,  particularly  in  the  months  of  April  and  May,  both 
day  and  night.  They  should  enjov  all  the  air  possible  in  May,  previously  to  their  being  removed 
Into  the  oipen  air  in  June,  or  they  become  drawn  and  dwindling.  On  the  contrary,  the  vines  want 
tlie  house  to  be  more  dose,  as  they  break  generally  in  the  end  of  April,  and  produce  their  Uoom 
in  the  month  of  M av,  when  a  little  fire  should  be  made  night  and  morning,  in  dull  cold  weather, 
which  would  greatly  accelerate  the  srowth  of  the  vines  That  light  and  ur  is  Indispensably 
necessary  to  the  good  culture  of  geraniums,  in  keeping  them  what  we  term  stocky,  ever^  cultivator 
must  agree :  and  that  shade,  and  keeping  the  house  to  a  higher  temperature  than  is  required, 
must  be  highly  improper,  is  also  obvious.  If  your  correspondent  is  desirous  of  having  his  gera. 
niums  fine,  let  him  plant  no  vines ;  but  if  he  must  have  both  geraniums  and  grapes,  let  him  plant 
only  three  instead  of  six,  training  them  to  every  other  rafter.  I  know  of  none  better  to  plant  than 
three  of  the  sorts  named  by  himself,  via.  Royal  Muscadine,  Earl/  White  TeneriffV?,  and  the  Black 
Hamburgh.  These  I  would  train  very  thinly  over  the  house ;  if  lofty,  they  might  be  trained  to 
wire,  in  the  manner  described  by  J.  Uaycro/t  {yoL  V.  a  7^)  1  am.  Sir,  AC'—J.K  Umden 
am,  near  Maidenhead,  Jan.  18.  183a 

Vineifar  a  Green-house.  — - 1  observe  that  one  of  your  correspondents  (Vol.  V. 

r7S3.)  wishes  to  know  whether  the  six  kinds  of  vines  he  mentions  will  succeed  in  a  green  Jiouse. 
think  only  two  of  the  six  wiU  succeed,  vis.  the  Royal  Muscadine,  and  Black  Hamburgh :  tha 
others,  althouah  all  of  them  good  kinds,  require  a  strong  heat ;  indeed  without  it  they  will  not 
ripen  ueir  fruit  well,  and  are  only  fit  for  a  pine  stove.  The  kinds  I  would  recommend  as  most 
siutable  for  a  green.house,  in  addition  to  the  above-named  two,  are  the  White  and  Black  Musca. 
dlne^  and  Black  Cluster  (not  the  Miller  Grape) :  and  although  I  have  not  tried  the  Verdclho  vanety 
in  a  green-house,  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  will  do  very  well,  as  it  forces  well  in  pots  in  a  stove, 
and,  although  a  small  variety,  is,  upon  the  whole,  a  good  grape.  —  G.  Fulton.  KortAwick  Park, 
•Am.  90. 18301 

Muscadine  and  Muscat  Grapes,  —-  In  reply  to  different  queries  respecting  the 
Identity  of  the  Chasselas  and  Muscadine  grapes,  an  experienced  nurseryman,  who  has  been  a  good 
deal  in  France,  has  furnished  us  with  the  following  li»t  of  names  and  synonymes :  — 

Chasselas  blanc.  Bar  sur  Aube  blanc,  Chasselas  d'Or.  These  are  dififerent  names  of  our  WkMt 
Mimeadine.  Bunches  lilosely  set  and  middle  sise ;  clear  white,  or  amber  colour ;  flavour,  delicate 
and  sugary ;  earlv  and  great  bearer ;  certainly  one  of  the  best  white  grapes  we  have. 

Chasselas  de  Irontainbleau.  Our  Rojfol  Muscadine.  Distinguished  ftom  the  former,  by  its 
stronger  wood,  larger  leaves,  longer  bunches,  thinner  set  and  more  fleshy :  an  imi^oved  variety 
of  the  former. 

Chasselas  Musqui.  The  l^  Cour  of  Miller,  the  7Vm^  Muscadine.  The  bunches  of  this  species 
are  not  quite  so  large  as  those  of  the  White  Muscadine,  are  of  a  greener  tint,  and  ripen  later ;  the 
leaves  are  smaller,  and  not  so  deeply  lobed ;  a  good  bearer,  and  excellent  grape,  combining  the 
hardiness  and  fertility  of  the  Chasselas,  with  the  high  musky  flavour  of  the  Frontlgnac  In  these 
reapects,  it  is  the  only  one  of  the  fkmily  to  which  the  name  of  Muscadine  is  strictly  appri^priate. 

Petit  Chasselas.    Our  ParsteyJeaved  Orape. 

Chasselas  Violet.    Our  Black  Muscadine,  or  FrankentkaL 

Chasselas  Noir.    Black  Muscadine,  with  a  thick  set  bunch. 

Chasselas  Rouge.    Bed  Chasselas. 

Chasselas  Rose;  The  last  five  sorts,  though  good  grapes,  are  not  equal  to  the  former,  and  ripen 
somewhat  later. 

The  White  Sweet-vnUers  are  also  Chasselas  grapes.  If  we  regard  their  affinities  in  sise,  shape,  and 
flavour,  their  period  of  ripening,  the  fkmilv  character  of  ruddiness  in  the  young  leaves  and  extre. 
mlties  of  the  snoots,  and  the  absence  of  pubescence  thereon. 

The  Muscat,  or  FroiMgnac  grapes,  form  another  class,  which,  though  not  generally  ripening 
on  the  open  walls.  Is  not  so  valuable  as  the  former  for  oi^inary  use :  yet,  tram  the  superkurity  or 
flavour,  they  are  indispensable  wherever  artificial  heat  can  beapplieo.  liie  French  enumerate  in 
their  catalogues,  the  Muscat  Blanc,  our  White  Frontignae,  a  dose  long  conical  bunch,  exceeded 
by  none  In  richness,  and  high  musky  flavour. 

Muscat  Rouge.  Bed  Frontignae,  Of  a  light  purplish  red  to  the  sun,  looser  in  the  bundi  than 
the  white,  and  aldn  to  it  in  flavour. 

Muscat  Gris.  Our  Grixxled  Frontignae.  Of  a  striped  brick  colour :  the  bunch  not  ao  large  or 
dose,  but  abetter  bearer,  and  earlier  than  the  foregoing,  and  equally  nleh  flavoured. 

Muscat.  Our  Mack  Frontignae.  Black  Constantia,  or  Muscat  of  Jerusalem.  A  kmg  Uack 
bunch,  high-flavoured,  but  a  thin  bearer. 

Muscat  Noir.  Our  Blue  Frontignae.  Bunch  short,  very  closely  set ;  ripens  unequally,  but  ear- 
lier and  a  better  bearer  than  the  former :  leaves  slightly  lobed. 

Gros  noir  Musqu^  A  huge  black-shouldered  bunch,  but  ddicate,  and  sets  badly ;  kavai 
deeply  lobed. 

Muscat  noir'de  Jura.  A  black  Frontignae,  firom  Mount  Jura :  bunch  middle-siaed  j  high  i^ 
▼our  i  good  bearer,  and  ripens  earlv 

Muscat  d' Alexandra,  or  Passe  longue  Musqu^e.  Our  White  Muscat  of  AlesMmdrkt.^^J.  E, 
JKstf  eany,  April  19.  1828. 

Best  Sorts  of  Pine-ajyjiles  for  Cultivation.  — Sir,  C.  F.  W.  wishes  I  hadanswocd 
his  query  respecting  the  pine  more  ftilly.  My  answer  is  in  VoL  IV.  p.  186.,  and,  tfammh  brict  lib 
I  think,  ftilly  to  the  point  C.  F.  W.  says  the  Enville,  Globe,  Otahclte,  &c,  are  in  high  reptrteia 
his  neighbourhood,  and  that  these  sorts  are  not  mentioned  in  your  Encjfclopeedia,  or  your  TVMtf 


ois  tke  Piste,  by  an  F.  H.  S.    With  rmrd  to  the  Enville,  it  Is  as  generallV  known  as  anj  piiM  tai 
cultivation,  and  was  long  sinoa  raised  in  C.  F.  W.*s  ndghbourhood ;  th«  Globe  Is  giowa  feTsM 
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ooUectlom,  but  not  plentiftilly ;  the  Otabeite  has  not  long  been  known  in  tnif  country,  not  if  it 
of  mudi  conaequenoe  if  it  had  never  been  Icnown  at  all.  Itasted  one  lately  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Horticultural  Society,  and,  though  a  handsome  fhiit,  the  flavour  was  little  better  than  that  of  an 
carlv  Dutch  turnip.  This  fact  was  observed  by  several  persons  then  in  the  room,  though  I  have 
no  doubt  that  the  flavour  was  much  deteriorated  by  its  culture,  as  the  Secretarv  remarked  that 
it  had  been  ripened  in  a  very  low  temperature,  and  that  it  was  found  to  be  much  heightened  in 
flavour  when  subjected  to  the  above  low  temperature.  Plenty  of  air  and  heat  is  necessary  to  the 
high.flavouring  of  most  kinds  of  exotic  fhiits.  C.  W.  F.  says,  suppose  J.  R  confined  to  four  sorts^ 
which  would  they  be?  I  answer,  Black  Jamaica,  Black  Antigua,  New  Providence,  and  Envillez 
or,  if  confined  to  one  sort,  C.  F.  W.  asks,  would  I  prefer  the  Jamaica  to  the  Queen  ?  I  answer.  I 
smxild  prefer  the  Jamaica,  which  is  a  very  higlwflavoured  f^it,  good  at  all  seasons,  fhiiting  Areely. 
very  juicy,  and  remarkably  heavy  for  its  size.  If  well  grown,  it  generally  attains  to  from  3  to  i 
Rmw  weignt  If  C.  F.  W.  had  wished  five  torts,  I  should  have  included  the  Queen,  the  acid 
flavour  of  which  is  much  admired ;  besides,  it  is  bv  fkr  the  best  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a 
novtoe,  being  a  very  ftte  grower,  early  fhiiter,  and  of  more  easy  culture  than  any  other  variety. 
But  this  and  all  other  kinds  of  pines  should  be  grown  separately ;  the  Queen  to  come  in  flrrt, 
then  the  Enville  and  Providence,  and  then  the  Anttgoa  and  Jamaica.  These  sorts  will  supply 
the  table  till  Christmas.  But  let  me  not  be  understood  to  say  the  Antigua  and  Jamaica  should 
be  ripened  in  autumn,  as  the  best  season  is  tnm  the]1st  of  July  to  the  1st  of  October ;  but  they  are 
better  winter  pines  than  any  other.  Tlie  Queen  seen  by  C.  F.  W.,  with  a  small  crown,  may  nave 
been  the  Rii»ey ;  but  the  size  of  the  crown  Is  a  poor  criterion  to  judge  by,  as  all  kinds  of  pines 
will  bear  crowns  of  various  sizes.  I  cut  an  Enville  pine,  in  1886,  which  weighed  7^  lbs.,  16  oa.  to 
the  pound,  with  a  remarkably  small  crown.  In  the  same  pit  were  others  weighing  not  more  than 
1|  la,  with  crowns  extremely  large.  The  Ripley  has  generally  a  small  crown,  with  the  sphies  on 
its  leaves  bent  inwards,  and  is  the  improved  variety  of  the  Queen,  and  the  best  kind  of  pine  for  a 
banner  to  cultivate.  I  wish  C.  F.  W.  to  know  that  I  am  aware  there  are  some  very  eminent 
pine-growers  in  his  county,  firom  whom  he  may  obtain  much  lietter  information  than  I  am  able 
to  ^ve  on  the  culture  of  tne  pine-appie ;  and  uthough  this  fruit  is  now  very  generally  grown, 
the  best  method  of  its  culture  is  as  generally  very  little  understood ;  indeed  it  is  astonishine  to  see 
the  (fiflbrence  in  the  appearance  of  pines  in  visitmg  gardens  in  a  district  of  a  few  miles.  Wishing 
C  F.  W.  success  in  all  his  horticultural  pursuits,  I  beg  to  sav  that  I  shall  be  always  most  ready  to 
answer  every  question  he  may  ask  on  the  culture  of  fruits,  flowers,  and  vegetables.  Yours,  Sec  — 
Mme$  Homtmam.    Sept,  18S8. 

The  Culture  of  Ginger,  with  the  best  receipt  for  preserving  it,  and  the  season  of 
the  year  when  it  is  fit  for  that  purpose,  is  much  desired  by—  C.  M.    Dec.  5. 18S9. 
We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  Mr.  Duff,  or  some  other  correspondent,  on  this  subject  —  CbndL 

Failure  of  Early  Charlton  Peas.  —  Sir,  I  am  not  certain  whether  what  I  am 
dXMit  to  propose  is  a  very  foolish  question,  or  whether i  it  is  a  question  for  the  learned ;  but  of 
this  1  am  certain,  that  it  is  rather  a  serious  matter  with  me ;  and  I  therefore  beg  that  you  will  be 
so  indulgent  as  to  allow  it  to  occupy  a  spare  place  in  the  next  Number  of  your  Magazine,  whereby 
I  doidit  not  we  shall  ascertain  its  true  weight 

On  the  13th  of  last  January  I  sowed  some  Early  Charlton  Peas,  on  a  tolerably  rich,  dry,  welU 
ten|>ered  soil ;  on  the  6th  of  February  I  sowed  some  more  of  the  same  sort  adjoining  the  first,  and 
other  sorts  adjoining  these ;  shortly  after  I  began  to  think  the  first-sown  ones  long  in  coming  up, 
examined  them,  ana  found  them  rotten  in  the  ground.  I  then  examined  the  second^own  Charl. 
tons,  and  found  them  in  the  same  state.  The  other  sorts  were  coming  as  well  as  ever  peas  did,  and 
uUmately  brought  an  excellent  crop.  Now,  the  question  is  (seeing  that  the  Charltons  had  equal 
advantages  with  the  other  sorts),  what  is  the  most  probable  inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  failure 
of  the  Charitons  ?  that  it  was  an  improper  sort  to  be  sown  at  that  season  ?  or  that  the  seed  was 
bad  ?  I  think  I  may  as  well  tell  you,  that  I  found  it  necessary  to  mention  the  failure  of  the 
Charltons  to  my  master,  and  the  most  probable  cause  (as  I  thought),  that  they  were  old  seed. 
My  master  happening  soon  after  to  meet  with  the  seedsman,  mentioned  the  aff  iir  to  him,  and  he 
pronounced  me  **  the  most  ignorant  man  in  the  worldt"  for  supposing  that  they  were  old  seed. 
He  stated  the  fiiilure  to  be  caused  by  '*  the  sudden  changes  they  were  subject  to  feel  at  that  season^** 
beat  and  cold,  drought  and  wet,  &c  &c.  I  was  very  much  surprised  to  learn  that  my  master  ere. 
dited  this  statement ;  and,  of  course,  he  doubted  mine.  He,  being  an  upright  man,  detests  an 
imposition,  and  doubtless  thought  himself  imposed  on  by  me,  in  one  shape  or  other:  he  men. 
tioned  to  me  the  seedsman's  reply,  which  caused  some  unpleasantness  between  us.  I  disputed 
the  truth  of  the  seedsman's  philosophy,  and  shall  continue  to  do  so,  until  I  sec  it  either  supported 
by  fiscts,  or  demonstrated  by  philosophical  truths.  I  trust  that  your  readers  will  cither  correct  or 
confirm  my  opinion,  for  I  am  always  glad  to  learn,  and  beg  that  you  will  favour  me  with  your 
opinion  on  the  matter,  in  some  spare  corner  of  your  next  Number,  which  will  greatly  oblige.  Sir, 
yours,  &c  —  Pm«iii.    ^oo.  10.  18i£». 

Comparative  Advantages  of  Smoke  and  Hot  water  in  Jieating  Hot-houses. — Sir,  I 
have  fox  some  time  employed  myself,  preparatory  to  building  a  range  of  forcing. houses,  in  enquir. 
iimt  as  Co  the  comparative  advantages  of  the  old  smoke  flues,  and  the  recently  introduced  system  of 
hot.water  pipes.  The  opinions  of  the  most  experienced  horticulturists  are  so  equally  divided  and 
opposed  regarding  these  two  methods  of  generating  heat,  that  I  feel  quite  perplexed  which  to 
adopt;  and  therefore  take  the  lit)erty  of  addressing  this  letter  to  you,  in  hopes  that,  through  the 
neoium  of  your  Gardener's  Magazine,  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  communicate  citner  your  own 
sentiments  on  this  subject,  or  to  request  some  of  your  numerous  contributors  to  favour  the 
public  and  myself  with  a  comparison  of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  both  systems.  I 
ought,  perhaps,  to  mention  the  opinion  given  to  me  by  one  experienced  gardener,  who  has  been 
Ibr  aom»  time  working  houses  on  both  constructions,  that  hot  water  causes  a  decidedly  more 
luxuriant  growth  of  wood  and  larger  (hiit.  but  that  the  flavour  is  always  inferior  to  what  Is 
grown  in  houses  on  the  oki  principle.  He  believes  the  pipes  are  perfectly  air-tight,  but  has  never 
iMcd  a  hydrometer,  and  on  that  account  the  accuracy  or  the  comitarison  may  perhaps  be  ques- 
tionable. You  will  also,  I  thhik,  be  conferring  a  benefit  on  the  public,  by  a  paper  retmecting  the 
appUcatioQ  of  hot  water  to  the  growth  of  melons,  cucumbers,  early  potatoes,  &c.,  in  pits,  accom. 
pamed  by  a  plan.  In  districts  where  coals  are  plentiful,  the  annual  expense  (independently  of  the 
nrst  cost)  would  probably  tie  considerably  less  than  the  use  of  fi^rmenting  horse-Utter,  and  tend 
asneb  to  prevent  the  disagreements  between  the  gardener  and  farmer,  which  in  all  establishment 
too  fkeqoently  occur.    I  am.  Sir,  &c.  —  B.H.R.    Feb.  94w  183a 

The  result  of  what  we  see  and  hear  Is.  that  the  mode  of  heating  by  hot  water,  whether  in  stoves, 
AMviagJiousea,  green-bouses,  or  hot-walls,  is  decidedly  preferable  to  steam  or  smoke  flues,  or  any 
oUmt  mode  hitherto  in  use.  For  hot-beds  we  do  not  say  that  hot-water  is  superior  to  dung,  but 
w«  think  it  at  all  eTcntf  equal  to  that  material— Cbadl 
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Dec.  15.  1829.  —  Read,  On  the  cultivation  of  the  Pine-apple;  by  Mr. 
William  Jarrett.  On  raising  Apple  Trees  from  Pips ;  by  the  Kev.  James 
Venables,  C.M.H.S. 

Exhibited.  iStachys  paliistris,  forced,  from  Mr.  Green,  23.  Alpha  Road; 
good  specimens  of  the  manner  in  which  this  plant  may  be  forced,  and  very 
similar  to  asparagus  in  appearance  (see  Vol.V.  p.  546.).  Black  Jamaica 
Pine-apple,  from  Mr.  William  Jarrett.  This  was  a  remarkably  good  specimen, 
in  illustration  of  a  paper  read  this  day.  Seedling  Apple,  from  the  Kev.  Jas. 
Venables,  C.M.H.S. ;  a  handsome  good  variety,  illustrative  of  Mr.Venables's 

paper  read  this  day.     Yorkshire  Greening  Apple,  from Adams,  Esq., 

of  Enfield.  Three  sorts  of  Apples,  from  the  Kev.  Frederick  Beadon,  F.H.O. 

From  tlic  Garden  of  the  Society,  Forty-one  sorts  of  Apples,  fourteen  sorts 
of  Pears,  Fruit  of  Passiflora  maliformis,  Montserrat  Pine-apple,  Enville 
Pine-apple,  four  sorts  of  Cardoons,  nmc  sorts  of  Celery,  and  fourteen  sorts 
of  Chrysanthemums. 

•  Jan,  5. 1830.  —  Read,    On  the  cultivation  of  Mushrooms ;  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Parker.    On  the  cultivation  of  the  Chrysanthemum ;  by  Mr.  R.  L.  Howes. 

Exhibited,  Madras  Citrons,  from  the  Earl  of  Aylesford,  F.H.S. ;  noble 
specimens,  in  the  greatest  perfection .  Oranges  and  Lemons,  from  William 
Wynne,  Esq.  F.H.S.,  the  produce  of  Mr.  Wynne's  garden  at  Camberwell. 
A  Melon  from  Cephalonia,  from Green,  Esq.  This  melon  was  exhi- 
bited at  the  Meeting  on  the  1st  of  December  last:  upon  bein;;  tasted  this 
day,  it  was  found  to  have  a  green  flesh,  and  to  be  of  no  good  quality,  as 
winter  melons  usually  are.  Seven  sorts  of  Grapes,  from  Mr.  John  Hay- 
thorn,  C.M.H.S.  The  specimens  were  well  preser^-ed,  and  good  of  their 
kinds,  Torreneuvaise  Pears,  from  Captain  Le  Coutcur,  C.M.H.S.  The 
Bczy  de  Caissois,  and  the  Hcssel  or  Nutmeg,  are  all  synonymes  of  this  very 
useful  and  good  variety  of  pear,  which  is  usually  in  perfection  in  March. 
Six  sorts  of  Apples  from  Mr.  Hugh  Ronalds,  F.ll.S.  Seedling  Apples  from 
Nonpareil  Pips,  from  Captain  Le  Coutcur,  C.M.H.S.  It  proved  an  excel- 
lent variety ;  and,  upon  tasting,  was  found  to  possess  so  much  of  the  €k)lden 
Pippin  flavour,  as  well  as  of  that  of  the  Nonpareil,  that  it  was  difficult  to 
decide  to  which  it  bore  the  greatest  resemblance. 

From  the  Garden  of  the  Society,  Forty-six  sorts  of  Apples,  fourteen  sorts 
of  Pears,  nme  sorts  of  Beet-root,  and  Oxnoble  Potatoes  forced  in  boxes. 

Jan,  19. — Mr.  R.  Gordon  of  Leweston  House,  near  Sherborne,  M.  P.  for 
Crickladc,  asked  Mr.  Sabine  whether  the  facts  stated  in  a  letter  in  the  Thnet 
of  Jan.  15.  (a  copy  of  which,  with  some  variations  by  its  author,  appeared 
in  our  last  Nuuiber,  p.  1 H.)  were  correct ;  to  which  the  latter  eentleman 
replied  that  they  were,  except  as  to  minor  points.  Afler  some  cbscussion, 
the  following  notice,  having  been  signed  by  six  or  more  Fellows,  in  compli- 
ance with  the  by-laws,  was  read  from  the  chair :  —  "To  the  Chairman 
presiding  at  the  Meeting  of  Jan.  19. 1830.  We,  the  undersigned  Members 
of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  b^  to  give  notice,  that  a  proposi- 
tion will  be  made  for  the  appointment  of  a  Committee  to  enquire  mto  the 
General  Expenditure  and  Management  of  the  Society  at  the  next  General 
Meeting.  (Signed)  R.  Gordon,  Thornhugh  Gurdon,  Charles.  Edw.  Pi^ou, 
Henry  Kycrofl,  Lewis  Hayes  Petit,  G.  A.  Thursby,  Charles  Webb,  WilBaLi 
Broniley.** 

It  was  resolved  that,  in  this  particular  case,  the  by-laws  requiring  all 
notices  to  be  suspended  at  the  next  Meeting,  and  discussed  at  the  Meeting 
next  following,  should  be  dispensed  with ;  and  that  the  subject  should  be 
brought  forward  immediately  afler  reading  the  minutes  at  the  Meeting  on 
the  2d  of  February. 

Exhibited.    Lambert*s  large  Nut  of  the  years  1828  and  1889,  from  Aylmer 
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Bourke  Lambert,  Esq.  F.H.S.  The  former  of  these  had  been  so  well  pre- 
■erved,  that  they  were  not  distinguishable  from  the  fresh  ones. 

From  the  Garden  of  the  Societt/.  Thirty-eight  sorts  of  Apples,  nine  sorts 
of  Pears,  Aspari^s  forced  in  the  open  ground,  seedling  Khubarb,  large- 
rooted  Succory,  Italian  Succory,  and  (]!hicoree  sauvage  panachee. 

Feb,  2.  —  After  a  motion  of  Mr.  (rordon,  in  pursuance  of  his  notice 
on  the  affairs  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  the  following  letter  from  the 
president,  Mr.  Knight,  was  read :  — "  (Jentlcmen,  I  address  the  follow- 
m^  letter  to  you,  respecting  the  reported  embarrassed  state  of  the  funds  of 
this  Society  with  exceedingly  painful  feelings :  but  I  am  very  anxious  to  state 
to  its  members  the  circumstances  under  which  I  remained  unacquainted,  till 
within  a  few  days  of  the  present  time,  with  the  existence  of  such  embarrass- 
ments. 

"  When  the  honour  o£  being  made  president  of  this  Society  was  first  pro- 
posed to  me  (I  had  never  previously,  for  a  moment,  entertamed  a  thought 
of  aspiring  to  the  office),  I  stated  in  answer,  that,  if  I  became  president,  the 
distance  of  my  residence,  and  the  nature  of  my  pursuits,  nmst  preclude  the 
possibility  of  my  being  present  in  London  to  attend  to  the  local  management 
of  the  affairs  of  the  Society;  and  I  only  assented  to  be  nominated  on  the 
condition  that  no  other  person  was  proposed ;  and,  subsequently,  when  the 
wealth  and  number  of  the  members  of  the  Society  had  greatly  increased,  I 
addressed  a  similar  declaration  from  the  chair,  and  expressed  my  willingness 
to  resign  my  office.  I  had  then  reasons,  which  were  very  flattering  to  me, 
to  believe  that  the  Society  did  not  wish  me  to  resign  my  office ;  and  I  re- 
tained it,  requesting,  however,  that  the  members  of  the  Society  would  not, 
through  *  any  tenderness  of  feelins;  towards  me,  retain  me  in  office  a  single 
hour  to  the  injury  of  the  Society.'  1  therefore  trust  that  the  local  management 
of  the  official  business  of  the  Society  was  not  amongst  the  duties  which 
the  members  who  did  me  the  honour  to  elect  me  expected  me  to  perform. 

**  In  thus  exculpating  myself,  I  do  not  mean  to  shift  or  cast  any  blame 
upon  the  other  officers  of  the  Society.  They  were  misled  by  apparently 
well  founded  expectations  of  assistance,  which  subsequently  proved  falla- 
cious, to  take  too  large  a  garden,  with  too  great  a  consequent  establishment, 
and  from  that  source  all  our  subsequent  (hificultics  appear  to  me  to  have 
sprung.  I  trust,  however,  that  our  present  embarrassments  will  be,  without 
much  difficulty,  overcome;  and  I  beg  to  say,  that,  individually,  I  shall  be 
happy  to  contribute  my  assistance  in  any  way  which  may  aid  in  restoring  to 
prosperity  an  Institution  which  has  already  Jone  much,  and  is  calculated  to 
do  much  more,  public  service.  I  beg  to  add,  that  I  would  have  attended  this 
Meeting,  if  I  could  have  made  myself  in  any  degree  useful.  I  remain.  Gen- 
tlemen, &c.  &c.  —  (  Signed^  Thos,  And,  Knight,     DowntoUy  Jan.  27. 1830." 

A  Committee  of  Enquiry  of  thirteen  was  then  appointed,  viz. :  —  The 
Earl  of  Sefton,  Sir  J.  Paul,  Mr.  R.  Colborne,  Mr.  W.  Harrison,  Mr.  W. 
Bleke,  Mr.  W.  Bromley,  Mr.  G.  Silvertop,  Mr.  J.  Pontifex,  Mr.  W.  Murray, 
Mr.  Orde,  Mr.  Gordon,  Mr.  Ellice,  and  Sir  John  Sebright. 

A  good  deal  of  discussion  took  place  at  this  Meeting,  in  wliich,  as  it  may 
be  supposed,  Mr.  Sabine  was  rather  roughly  handled,  and  accused  of  having 
wilfully  concealed  the  real  state  of  the  Society's  affairs.  Mr.  Sabine  olv 
served,  that  the  appointment  of  the  committee  gave  great  satisfaction  to  him, 
and,  he  was  sure,  to  Gwcry  other  officer  of  the  Society.  He  had  held  his 
present  situation  of  honorary  secretary  to  the  Society  for  H  years,  and  he 
nad  attended  to  it,  even  to  the  neglect  of  his  own  private  affairs.  He  had 
never  got,  nor  had  ever  sought,  any  remuneration  for  his  services,  but  the 
consciousness  that  he  was  doing  good  in  promoting  the  objects  of  so  useful 
an  Institution.  For  the  last  four  years,  the  busmess  of*^  the  Society  had 
become  extremely  onerous,  and  he  would  have  resigned  his  situation  but  for 
the  persuasion  of  some  of  his  friends.  In  the  course  of  his  services  in  the 
Society  he  might  have  committed  errors,  but  he  hoped  that  the  members  of 
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the  Society  would  give  him  credit  for  their  not  being  intentional ;  and  he 
had  the  consciousness,  and  it  gave  him  great  pleasure  to  reflect  on  it,  that 
much  ffood  had  been  done  by  the  Horticultural  Society  through  his  instru- 
mentaiitv.  If  anv  persons  were  offended  at  any  part  of  his  conduct,  he  was 
extremely  sorry  ror  it ;  and  he  could  assure  them,  and  every  member  of  the 
Society,  that,  whatever  he  had  done,  he  never  meant  any  thing  unkindly. 
(Hear,  hear.)  He  most  cordially  gave  his  support  to  the  motion,  and 
would  promote  the  objects  of  the  committee  to  be  appointed  by  eveiy 
means  m  his  power. 

SxkibUetL  Raphia  Palm  and  Vaquois  Plant,  from  Rear-Admiral  Gage, 
F.H.S.  Forty  sorts  of  Apples,  from  Mr.  Joseph  Kirke,  F.H.8.  FifW-two 
aorta  of  Apples,  twelve  sorts  of  Pears,  Oxnoble  Potatoes  forced  in  pots,  Bucks 
Rhubarb,  Elford  Rhubarb,  jRh^um  undulatum,  and  Large-rooted  Succory. 

Feb.  16. —  Mr.  Gordon  made  the  following  Report  from  the  Committee  of 
Enquiry :  — ''  The  Conunittee  appointed  at  the  last  General  Meeting  beg 
lea?e  to  report  that  they  are  diligently  proceeding  in  their  investij^on,  and 
intend  to  lay  before  the  Society  a  fuU  statement  of  its  afiairs  with  as  little 
delay  as  possible.  The  Committee  consider  it  as  an  imperative  duty,  to 
report  that  considerable  embarrassment  has  arisen  to  the  Society  from  the 
arrears  of  subscriptions  not  having  been  paid  up ;  and  that,  according  to  the 
statements  laid  before  them,  such  arrears,  on  the  1st  of  Januair  last,  toge- 
ther with  money  due  for  JVansactioru  sold,  exceeded  the  sum  of  6000/.  *,  of 
which  but  a  small  portion  has  since  been  collected.  They  therefore  strongly 
recommend  that  every  Fellow  should  be  called  upon  to  lose  no  time  in  pay- 
ing up  his  subscription." 

Exhibttedyfrom  the  Garden  of  the  Society,  Forty-two  sorts  of  Apples,  and 
seventeen  sorts  of  Pears. 

March  2,  —  Exhibited,  Five  sorts  of  Apples,  fit)m  George  Toilet,  Esq. 
Oranges  and  Lemons,  from  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Luscombe,  Coombe  Royal,  De- 
vonshire. A  seedling  Pear,  from  George  ToUet,  Esq.,  of  Betley  Hall. 
Fifty-eight  sorts  of  Apples,  and  nine  sorts  of  Pears. 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  was  read  by  Mr.  Gordon,  its  Chairman,  and 
the  following  is  its  essence :  — 

Accounts,  —  The  Committee  have  commenced  their  enquiries  into  the 
finances  of  the  Society  from  April  30.  1815,  it  being  found  impossible  to 
commence  a  useful  investi^tion  at  an  earlier  period.  From  1815  to  the 
present  time  the  accounts  have  been  annually  audited,  and  a  "  State  of  the 
Accounts  of  the  Horticultural  Society'  of  London  "  (which  did  not  include 
the  Garden  Account),  printed  and  distributed  to  the  Fellows  at  the  Anni- 
versary Meetings,  ^ut  the  Committee  observe,  with  r«!ret,  that  the  prac- 
tice of  stating  in  such  audit-sheets  the  amount  of  debts  due  to  and  frx>m  the 
Society  was  discontinued  after  the  Ist  of  May,  1826.  The  Accountant  of 
the  Society,  in  his  evidence,  says  that  he  was  specially  ordered,  in  the  year 
1827,  in  making  up  the  account,  not  to  add,  as  he  had  formerly  done,  a 
statement  of  the  debts  of  the  Society.  From  this  omission,  the  auditors, 
such  of  them  at  least  as  did  not  belong  to  the  Council,  may  have  been 
unable  to  obtain  a  just  view  of  the  afiairs  of  the  Society.  Audit-sheets 
have  also  been  delivered  at  the  Anniversary  Meetings,  entitled  '*  A  State- 
ment of  the  Accounts  of  the  Garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society ; "  but 
such  audit-sheets  never  contained  any  entry  of  the  debts,  either  on  bond 
or  simple  contract,  due  for  garden  expenses.  The  Committee  consider  that 
these  audit-sheets,  taken  eimer  separately  or  together,  did  not  give  the  Fel- 

*  A  concidenble  number  of  Fellows  are  in  arrear  wiUi  their  subtcriptiont,  and  upwaidi  cf 
twenty  have  not  eren  paid  their  admiMion  feet.    The  list  includes  one  king  (George  IV.),  fbr  Ml 
■ubscrtption  to  the  garacn,  500  guineas ;  one  duke,  one  marquess,  thirteen  earls  or  Ionia,  atil 
teen  hooourablcs  or  sons  of  loros,  and  twelve  clergymen.    The  amount  of  uniwid  "Hm^ttMm  iM 
amounts  to  upwards  of  lOQf.,  and  they  are  almost  entirely  due  by  honourablea.   In  the  list  oft 
mooars  there  to  not  a  name  of  an  obscure  individual,  of  a  nurseryman,  or  aerrint  ganl«i«ri 
were  made  to  pay  regularly. .— OwidL 
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lows  of  the  Society  such  information  as  they  had  a  right  to  expect.  The 
Committee  observe,  in  the  audit-sheet  of  May,  1826,  the  following  entries : — 
"The  Society  is  indebted  to  various  persons  about  2800/."  "  The  So- 
ciety is  indebted  on  bonds,  to  Fellows,  550/."  By  a  statement  of  the  simple 
contract  debts  of  the  Society  produced  before  the  Conunittee,  it  appears 
that  the  Society  was  then  [viz.  in  May,  1826]  in  debt  not  2800/.,  but  3914/. 
3f.  10c/.,  exclusive  of  garden  debts,  which,  at  that  period,  amounted  to 
34831, :  making  the  whole  of  the  simple  contract  debts  then  due  7397/.  3i, 
lOd,  In  addition  to  the  550/.  stated  to  be  due  on  bonds  to  Fellows 
(balance  of  money  borrowed  for  the  purchase  and  fitting  up  of  the  house), 
11,000/.  was  then  due  on  bonds  on  the  garden  account.  [Thus,  while,  by 
die  audit-sheet  of  May,  1826,  the  Society  appeared  to  be  in  debt,  in  all, 
8800/.  and  550/.,  equal  to  3350/.,  it  was  in  reality  indebted  to  the  enormous 
amount  of  7397/.  3».  \0d,  and  11,000/.,  equal  to  18,397/.  3».  lOrf.] 

The  Accountant  of  the  Society  considers  that,  from  the  way  in  which  the 
books  of  the  Society  were  kept,  no  Fellow  of  the  Society  could  have  been 
aware  of  the  state  of  its  debts,  because  no  book  of  debts  was  kept. 

The  Committee  hesitate  not  to  advise,  that  no  auditor  should  hereafter 
be  appointed  who  is  a  member  of  the  Council  or  of  the  Garden  Committee ; 
and  tnat  the  auditors  (appointed  annually  at  a  General  Meeting)  should  not 
merely  compare  the  treasurer's  accounts  with  the  banker's  books  and  the 
Touchers,  but  should  examine  the  bills,  enquire  into  the  debts,  and  remark 
upon  the  expenditure  of  the  Society ;  and  that  they  should  have  power  to 
suggest,  from  time  to  time,  alterations  in  the  form  of  keeping  the  accounts 
or  of  preparing  the  audit-sheets,  which  they  might  deem  best  calculated  to 
convey  correct  information  to  the  Fellows  of  the  Society. 

D^U  and  Assets,  — The  debts  of  the  Society  amount  to  14,200/.  on  bond, 
of  which  1 1,700/.  were  incurred  on  account  of  the  garden.  The  simple  con- 
tract debts  amounted  to  5507/.  on  the  31st  of  December  last ;  and,  in  con- 
seouence  of  the  advertisement  directed  to  be  inserted  in  the  public  papers, 
only  47/.  2s,  Bd,  of  debts  not  previously  delivered  in  have  been  claimed :  in 
all,  19,754/.  2s,  M. 

The  assets  of  the  Society  are  estimated  at  16,500/.,  exclusive  of  the  sub* 
scriptions  payable  in  May  next. 

RetrenchmeTit,  —  The  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  a  saving  of  not  less 
than  2120/.  per  annum  may  be  effected. 

EsUmate  o/future  Income  and  Ejcpenditure.  —  The  average  income  of  the 
Society  amounted,  for  the  last  three  years,  to  7900/. ;  but  the  Committee 
have  tnought  it  more  prudent,  and  with  a  view  to  calculation  of  expendi- 
ture, not  to  estimate  tne  future  income  of  the  Society  at  more  than  6000/. 
The  Conunittee  consider  that  all  the  expenses  ought  to  be,  and  mav  be, 
brought  for  the  future  within  a  sum  not  exceeding  4000/.  a  year.  They  hope 
they  may  fairly  calculate  on  a  siuplus  income  of  2000/.  per  annum  at  the 
least,  to  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  interest  and  capital  of  debts. 

Management,  —  The  Committee  conceive  that  the  embarrassments  of 
the  Society  have  chiefly  arisen  from  the  imprudence  of  the  Council  in 
taking  a  garden  on  so  large  a  scale,  without  having  secured  adequate  funds 
either  for  its  formation  or  maintenance.  The  cost  of  the  formation,  and  ex- 
penses of  cultivating  and  maintaining  the  garden  for  the  eight  years  from  1822 
to  1830  have  exceeded  the  amount  of  all  separate  subscriptions  for  the  form- 
tktiohf  annual  subscriptions,  admission  fees,  produce  sold,  and  incomings  of 
every  description  for  the  same  period,  by  the  large  sum  of  nearly  29,000/. 

The  Committee  believe  that  the  gardener  has  been  too  much  under 
control,  as  he  has  not  the  power  to  appoint,  promote,  or  dismiss  his 
labourers,  and,  consequently,  is  dq)rived  of  proper  influence  over  them ; 
nor  can  he  direct  works  to  be  done  in  the  garden  without  a  previous 
nport  to  the  Secretary,  and  a  subsequent  permiasion  mnted  by  him. 
Tn^  ibrtiier  betiere  tmit  such  and  other  multiplied  and  useless  reports 
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have  caused  miich  expense  and  waste  of  time,  without  producing  adequate 
advantage. 

Some  dissatisfaction  has  arisen  from  the  garden  regulations,  as  to  distri- 
bution of  cuttings,  seeds,  &c. ;  and  some  allusion  has  been  made  to  a  sup- 
posed partiality  m  the  selection  of  Fellows,  to  whom  such  distribution  has 
been  made.  The  Committee,  however,  although  their  attention  has  been 
directed  to  this  point,  have  received  no  satisfactory  proof  that  there  is  any 
ground  for  such  an  imputation,  saving  that  a  preference,  according  to  the 
rules  of  the  Society,  has  been  given  to  those  Fellows  who  have  contributed 
to  the  funds  exclusively  applied  to  the  formation  or  maintenance  of  the 
garden. 

The  orchard  has  been  universally  acknowledged  to  deserve  great  praise, 
«nd  is  admitted  to  be  a  most  useful  and  important  experiment  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  the  different  sorts  of  apples  and  pears,  their  vanous 
synonymes  and  relative  merits,  and  by  affording  the  means  of  obtaining 
grafts  of  any  particular  sorts  that  may  be  wanted  without  risk  of  mistake. 

It  is  incumbent  on  the  Council  to  take  the  most  efficient  means  for  cul- 
tivating the  garden  in  futiu-e  in  the  best  possible  maimer,  so  that  it  may  be 
a  pattern  for  neatness,  regularity,  and  proper  arrangement ;  and  may  afford 
the  best  opportunities  for  instructing  young  men,  of  comparing  different 
systems,  of  trying  new  improvements,  encouraging  useful  and  ornamental 

Sroductions,  and  of  introducing,  preserving,  and  even  acclimatising  new 
owers,  fruits,  and  plants. 

The  Conmiittee  are  of  opinion  that  the  cultivation  of  plants  which  can 
only  be  considered  as  botanical  curiosities,  was  not  one  of  the  original 
objects  of  the  Society ;  they  therefore  recommend  that  such  plants  should 
be  disposed  of,  and  that  the  future  cultivation  of  them  should  be  dis- 
continued. 

The  Committee  report  that,  notwithstanding  the  great  number  of  clerks 
emploved  in  Regent  Street,  much  of  the  material  business  of  the  Society 
has  fallen  greatly  into  arrear.  Neclect  has  taken  place  in  the  correspond- 
ence of  the  Society,  in  the  transmission  of  medals  and  diplomas,  in  regis- 
tering resignations,  and  in  recording  in  proper  time  the  minutes  of  the 
Council. 

The  Committee  are  unwilling  to  refer  to  any  of  the  circumstances  relat- 
ing to  Mr.  Turner's  defalcation  :  but  they  feel  themselves  compelled  to  state 
that,  by  evidence  taken  before  them,  it  appears  that,  before  the  transaction 
took  place  which  caused  Mr.  Turner's  dismissal,  a  deficiency  in  his  accounts 
to  the  amount  of  500/.  had  been  discovered ;  and  that,  on  the  amount  being 
repaid  by  his  friends,  no  notice  of  the  fact  was  communicated  either  to  the 
Council,  the  Auditors,  or  the  General  Meeting,  and  Mr.  Turner  was  con- 
dnued  in  the  service  of  the  Society. 

The  Committee  trust  that  hereafter  the  greatest  care  will  be  taken  in 
selecting  the  papers  to  be  printed  in  the  Trmisactionsy  and  that  the  more 
economical  plan  of  publication  recommended  by  them  to  the  Council  will 
be  adopted. 

The  whole  cost  of  TVaruactioiii  appears  up  to  the  present  time  to  have 
amounted  to  about  25,250/.,  and  the  amount  received  back  for  copies  sold 
to  have  exceeded  19,000/. ;  so  that  the  cost  of  about  15,000  copies  deli- 
vered gratuitously  in  the  last  ten  years  has  not  exceeded  6000/.,  the  particu- 
lars of  which  account  are  inserted  in  the  Appendix. 

Mr.  Sabine  having  signified  his  intention  of  retiring  from  the  office  of 
Honorary  Secretary,  the  Council  communicated  to  the  Committee  their 
intention  of  recommending  an  officer  with  a  salary,  who  should  perform  the 
united  duties  of  Secretary  and  Assistant  Secretary. 

The  Committee  highly  approve  of  a  salaried  officer  performing  all  the 
executive  duties  of  the  Secretary,  and  that  he  should  be  required  at  every 
Meeting  of  the  Council  to  lay  before  them  a  detailed  account  of  the  financei 
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of  the  Society ;  and  that  a  form  should  be  adopted  for  bringing  before  the 
Council  a  statement  of  all  that  is  due  to  and  from  the  Society,  together 
with  the  amount  of  monies  paid  and  received  since  the  previous  Meeting. 
As,  however,  it  is  verj-  desu*able  that  such  salaried  Secretary  should  not 
have  a  seat  in  the  Council,  nor  a  vote  in  its  deliberations,  but  should  only 
attend  the  Council  when  required,  it  will  be  necessary  to  appoint  a  new 
Honorary  Secretary,  such  officer  being  directed  by  the  charter  to  have  a 
seat  in  the  Council. 

The  Committee  are  further  of  opinion,  that  every  officer  of  the  Society 
who  is  hereafter  to  be  entrusted  with  the  collection  or  receipt  o£  monies, 
should  iind  adequate  security. 

Conclusion,  —  The  Committee  having  thus  prepared  their  Report  under 
separate  heads,  take  leave  to  offer  a  few  concluding  remarks :  — 

The  Committee  disapprove  of  the  manner  in  which  the  accounts  were 
prepared,  and  particularly  remark  that  the  amount  of  debts  was  never  sub- 
mitted to  the  auditors ;  and  that  no  entry  can  be  found  in  the  Council 
minutes  subsequently  to  the  15th  of  October,  1824,  of  the  attention  of  that 
body  having  been  specially  directed  to  this  subject.  -  They  notice  the  inaccu- 
rate statement  of  debts  in  the  audit  sheets  of  1826  [3350/.  instead  of 
18,397/.  3f.  10</.],  and  the  omission  of  all  statements  of  debt  in  subsequent 
years ;  and  they  consider  that  the  Fellows  could  neither  obtain  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  affairs  of  the  Society  from  the  annual  accounts  passed 
by  the  Auditors,  nor  from  the  books,  if  they  had  been  disposed  to  examine 
them. 

The  Committee  complain  of  want  of  courtesy  to  the  Fellows,  of  negli- 
gent management,  of  profuse  expenditure,  and  of  injudicious  engagements 
contracted  without  due  consideration  of  the  means  by  which  they  were  to 
be  fulfilled ;  but  while  they  regret  the  necessity  of  stating  these  opinions, 
they  have  the  highest  gratification  in  maintaining  that  there  is  not  the 
slightest  reason  for  suspecting  any  of  the  present  officers  of  fraud  or  pecu- 
lation, nor  do  they  conceive  that  interested  motives  can  by  any  possibility 
be  attributed  to  those  who  without  saliu*y  or  reward  have  conducted  the 
afl^rs  of  the  Society. 

The  Committee  report,  that  notwithstanding  they  have  felt  themselves 
obliged  to  animadvert  upon  various  instances  of  mismanagement  of  the 
afiairs  o^  the  Society,  yet  it  is  in  evidence  before  them  that  many  objects 
of  the  Society  have  been  substantially  fulfilled ;  that  the  foreign  missions 
for  collecting  plants,  and  more  especially  that  of  Mr.  Douglas,  have  been 
eminently  beneficial ;  that  the  Transactions  contain  a  body  of  valuable 
information  upon  various  subjects  of  horticultural  interest,  and  have  been 
published  and  distributed  to  the  members  without  exhausting  in  any  mate- 
rial degree  the  funds  of  the  Society ;  that  on  the  merits  of  the  orchard,  as 
an  important  and  useful  experiment,  there  is  not  the  smallest  doubt.  The 
Committee  are  sensible  that  these  results  could  not  have  been  attained 
without  continued  exertion  and  superintendence ;  and  they  are  satisfied  that 
whatever  errors  may  have  been  committed  have  arisen  from  mistaken  judg- 
ment, rather  than  from  any  want  of  zeal  in  promoting  the  objects  and  the 
success  of  the  Horticultural  Society. 

The  Committee  indulge  the  pleasing  belief  that  there  still  exists  the 
same  kind  feeling  in  favour  of  the  Society  by  which  it  was  first  established 
and  for  many  years  so  liberally  encoimiged  :  rel\nng  upon  this  feeling,  the 
Committee  have  no  reason  to  doubt  but  that,  under  more  economical 
arrangements  and  a  system  of  management  more  efficiently  controlled  and 
more  generally  acceptable  to  the  Fellows,  the  present  embarrassments  may 
be  surmounted,  the  debts  gradually  liquidated,  and  the  approbation  of  the 
public  deservedly  bestowed  upon  tne  useful  discoveries,  the  valuable  com- 
munications, and  the  beneficial  exertions  of  the  Horticultural  Society. 

(Signed)  R.  Gordon,  Chairman  of  the  Committee. 


12*0  H&rtictdturat  Society  and  Qarden. 

On  the  margin  of  the  Report,  references  arc  made  to  the  documents  on 
vhich  it  is  founded.  These  documents  are  chiefly  the  examinations  of  Mr. 
Sabine,  Mr.  Lindiey,  Mr.  Munro,  and  other  officers  or  servants  of  the  So- 
dety,  and  of  some  private  gentlemen,  nurserymen,  and  gardeners,  including 
ourselves,  as  taken  by  the  short-hand  writer  employed  for  that  purpose. 
We  have  glanced  over  these  documents,  and  made  a  few  extracts.  The 
essence  of  the  whole  may  be  considered  as  comprised  in  the  two  papers  first 
following  by  Mr.  Lindley. 

Letter  from  Mr,  lAndletf  to  Mr,  Sabine,  written  soon  after  the  Committee 
began  to  hold  their  meetmgs,  and  placed  among  the  documents  marked  S. 

Sir,  ActOH  Green,  Friday  evening.  Frb,  12.  ISSO. 

It  has  been  impoMible  for  me  to  misunderstand  what  occurred  in  the  Council  ta.day.  Upon 
being  called  into  their  presence,  I  found  that  an  impression  had  been  made  upon  them,  that  cer. 
tain  estimates,  prepared  by  the  last  Council,  and  sent  to  the  Committee,  had  been  first  assented  to 
by  me  before  the  Council,  and  then  dissented  firom  by  me  before  the  Committee.  It  is  poisible 
that  this  impression  may  nave  ceased  with  my  disavowal  of  the  charge,  and  that  the  Council  see 
that  no  such  stigma  attaches  to  me ;  but  this  does  not  satisfy  me.  I  conceive  that  you,  as  a  gen- 
tleman, and  professing  to  be  my  friend,  were  bound  not  to  have  allowed  any  such  impreMion  to  have 
existed,  as  you  mutt  have  known  that  I  was  above  suspicion  upon  such  a  |x>lnt  You  know  per. 
ftctly  well  that  I  have  alwajrs  protested  against  the  statemoits  by  which  the  Council  have  frequently 
been  deluded  into  sanctionmg  measures  and  expenditure,  which,  had  they  known  the  real  state  of 
the  Society's  afBiirs,  thc^  could  not  have  countenanced ;  and  that  I  was  entirely  opposed  in  opi. 
nion  to  the  very  heads  of  estimate  objected  to  by  the  Committee.  You  know  I  have  always  dissented 
Arom  any  higher  value  than  SOOfV.  b«ng  placed  upon  the  library,  drawings,  and  models,  which  are 
estimated  in  the  return  to  the  Committee  at  35S(V.  You  are  perfectly  aware  that  I  remonstrated 
against  the  exajrgerated  amount  of  assets  in  the  balanc^sheet  laid  before  the  Council,  and  I  believe 
given  to  Lord  Essex  so  recently  as  Jan.  22.  last :  that  on  account  of  those  exaggerations  I  did  not 
complv  with  vour  request  to  put  a  copy  of  that  document  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Oordon :  and  that 
one  of  my  obfections  to  it  was  the  valuing  of  the  Transaction*  at  9691/. ;  the  information  I  had 
oMained  at  your  request  was,  that  they  were  only  worth  lOUO/.,  as  I  told  vou  over  and  over  again ; 
and,  consequently,  you  must  have  known  that  I  could  not  have  assented  to  a  statement  in  which 
their  value  is  fixed  at  2000/.  You  coukl«ot  be  ignorant  that  I  should  have  objected  to  5001.  being 
estimated  Ai  tb^  value  of  the  fhiitrroom  and  sheds ;  for  you  yourself,  not  a  month  since,  toM  me 
^tiiat,  by  the  lease,  no  building* except  the  glass-houses  at  the  garden,  are  the  property  of  the  So- 
jdety.  All  these  tbinM  b^ippg  thus,  I  think  I  have  a  right  to  enquire  why  you  allowed  the  Coun. 
cU  to  suppose  that  I  nacl  assented  to  their  estimates.  You  may  perhaps  say  that  you  can  explain 
'tMa  to  my  satisfiwtion  ;'nit  I  have  both  seen  and  heard  latel;^  too  much  of  explanations  to  take 
■Ihem  ajgiainst  the  evideno^of  my  senses.  I  see  clearly  that  an  intrigue  is  going  on  for  the  purpose 
of  making  it  appear  that  I  am  at  one  time  allowing  myself  to  be  identified  with  thoae  nuserable 
Iffooeedings  which  have  brought  the  Society  to  its  present  state,  and  to  which  I  have  lieen  con- 
laCantly  and  openly  opposed,  and  at  another  disavowing  those  proceedings  before  the  Committee. 
I  have  never  been  a  party  to  the  exaggerations  of  the  Society's  means,  and  concealment  of  the 
Society's  debts,  bv  means  of  which  many  honourable  and  excellent  men  in  the  Council  have  been 
unfortunately  induced  to  believe  a  ruined  Society  to  be  in  a  state  of  prosperity.  I  have  been  stea- 
dily opposed  to  the  measures  by  which  that  ruin  has  been  brought  about  j  and  I  do  not  choose, 
now,  at  the  eleventh  hour,  either  to  be  cajoled  into  a  suppression  of  my  opinions,  or  to  allow  you 
to  make  the  world  bdieve  that  I  now.  for  the  first  time,  entertain  sentiments  adverse  to  your  pro- 
eeedinga.  That  there  may  be  no  farther  misconception  upon  this  and  other  points,  I  have  writt^ 
jou  this  letter,  a  copy  of  which  I  shall  give  to  all  |icraons  whom  it  is  likely  to  interosL 

I  am.  Sir,  &c  John  loMDunr. 

7b  Joseph  Sabine,  Esq.  S[c.  l^c.  4c. 

Statement  given,  in  by  Air,  Lind/^,  respecting  vnsmanagement  in  the  gttrden 
at  Chiswicky  and  in  the  office  in  Regent  Street,  marked  S.  2. 

The  mismanagement  of  the  garden  may  be  reduced  to  the  following 
heads:  — 

L  The  Control  exerdaed  by  the  Secretary  on  the  Details' qf  the  Gardener's  Business.  The  gar. 
dener  has  no  power  to  hire  or  dismiss,  to  promote  or  degrade,  to  punish  or  reward,  his  laboum* ; 
he  can  neither  determine  the  duties  they  have  to  execute  in  the  garden,  while  imder  hia  ditcoiaB, 
nor  recommend  them  to  places  if  their  conduct  is  satisfactory  to  him.  All  these  things  are  done  by 
the  Secretary;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  the  gardener  has  no  control  over  his  men,  who 
know  that  they  hold  their  places  at  the  will  of  the  Secretary,  and  that  the  authority  of  the  gae* 
dener  is  only  nominaL 

I  understand  it  has  been  stated  to  the  Committee,  that  not  a  tree  can  be  moved,  or  a  border 
due,  without  a  written  order /rom  the  Secretary.  This  is  not  literally  true,  but  it  la  ao  substas> 
tiafiy  i  the  fiwt  is,  that  the  authority  absolutely  insisted  on  by  the  Secretary  has  been  of  such  a 
nature  that  no  important  work,  and  very  few  unimportant  ones,  can  be  executed  without  a  writ- 
ten report  being  first  made  to  him,  and  his  sanction  having  been  obtained ;  in  conaequcooe  of 
tbia  it  haa  flreouently  happened  that  many  of  the  most  important  operaUons  in  the  garden  have 
bem  delayed  for  weeks,  or  even  until  it  was  too  late  to  execute  them ;  as  the  Committee  wiO 
learn  fkom  any  of  the  under.gardeoers,  or  the  garden  clerk,  if  they  think  proper  to  eramit 
them. 

To  these  causes,  which  must  be  fatal  to  the  wellbelng  of  any  establishment,  I  think  the  fonan 
and  fcihiies  of  that  of  the  Society  ought  to  be  attributed :  to  these  causes  I  aooU  icftr  the  < 
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tn  extent,  that  I  hare  been  for  •  long  time  atbamed  to  show  tbeniden  to  any  of  my  Ariendt.  It 
is  obtioiui,  that  under  tuch  circunstancei  as  those  I  hare  pointed  out,  the  gardener  can  take  no 
personal  interest  in  the  welfare  of  an  establishment  in  which  he  is  a  cipher  rather  than  a  respon> 
lible  officer,  and  that  to  a  cessation  of  personal  interest,  apathy  and  neglect  niuat  succeed. 

I  should,  perhaps,  bereadvert  to  the  occupation  of  portions  of  the  ganlen  by  otOects  of  no  horti. 
cultural  interest,  to  the  exclusion  of  other  things ;  but  it  would  perhaps  be  better  to  refer  the 
Committee,  if  they  wi«h  for  information  upon  this  point,  to  the  written  reports  made  by  the  As- 
•isunt  Secretary  to  the  Secretary,  from  time  to  time  (often  weekly),  up  to  some  period  in  18S8, 
when,  I  think,  they  ceased.  I  particularly  refer  to  those  which  were  last  made,  and  which  are  in 
tbe  possession  of  the  Secretary. 

3.  Tke  Exctu  in  QuatUttv  qf  Writing.  This  is  not  only  my  experience,  as  in  Regent  Street,  but 
perfectly  absurd.  Every  tnflmg  occurrence  at  the  garden  is  positively  required  by  the  Secretary 
to  be  reported  to  him  in  writing,  a  system  which  goes  so  far  as  even  this,  that  persons  attending 
vldtors  at  the  garden  are  reauired  to  communicate  the  substance  of  what  they  near  to  the  Secre. 
tary ;  a  tad  upon  which,  if  the  Committee  entertain  any  doubt,  I  refer  them  to  the  gardener  and 
(udcner's  clerk. 

SL  DisMbntion  t^Artieleafrom  the  Garden.  The  chief  defects  in  this  are,  that  persons  not  sub. 
scribing  specifically  .to  the  garden,  cannot  procure  objects  from  the  garden, — a  rule  which  is  not 
only  unjust,  but  which  has  been  the  cause  of  the  loss  to  the  Sodetv  of  a  great  number  of  mem- 
ber* ;  and  that  there  Is  too  much  form  observed  in  making  their  distributions.  Nominally  they 
are  made  under  the  direction  of  the  Garden  Committee,  to  which  body  all  applications  are  sup- 
posed to  be  referred ;  but,  in  point  of  fact,  the  Garden  Committee  has  little  or  nothing  to  do  with 
tbemJ  The  distributions  are  made  under  the  order  of  the  Secretary,  who  also  possesses  a  power 
of  directing,  upon  his  own  authority,  any  article  or  articles  to  be  given  awav,  without  any  refer- 
ence to  the  Garden  Committee.  I  do  not  mean  to  tuiy  that  this  leads  to  the  irregularities  that 
lUive  been  Imputed  to  the  Secretary.  On  the  contrary,  I  think  that  the  distributions  are  con. 
ducted  generally  with  fairness,  or,  at  least,  that  the  instances  to  the  contrary  are  few  in  number ; 
but  I  think  there  should  be  no  fiction  in  the  case.  It  would  be  better  if  a  set  of  fair  and  intelli- 
gible  rules  were  drawn  up  for  the  regulation  of  distributions,  under  which  they  should  be  made 
avowedly,  by  order  of  some  officer,  who  shall  have  the  power  of  referring  any  doubtful  case  to  the 
Garden  Committee  for  decision,  and  be  responsible  for  any  deviation  A-omhis  duty  ou  this  head. 

A  system  of  allowing  the  gardener  to  give  away  common  things  to  the  Fellows  of  the  Society, 
when  visitinff  the  garden,  has  beea  late^r  introduced,  at  my  instance,  and  it  has  been  found  to  be 
attended  witn  the  happiest  efifects. 

4.  Shoningthe  Garden.  This  is  at  present  the  duty  of  the  labourers,  one  of  whom  is  in  attend* 
ance  upon  any  party  which  visits  the  garden ;  and  is  not  only  a  source  of  great  expense  to  the 
Society,  but  is  attended  with  very  bad  effects.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  in  many  cases  extremely 
dSsagreeable ;  in  the  second  place,  it  rarely  produces  one  of  the  ends  proposed,  that  of  conveying 
information  to  Tisitors.  The  men  are  in  general  ilUinformed  upon  the  subjects  upon  which  they 
aire  questioned,  and  we  find  that  they  not  only  give  no  information  at  all,  b.ut,  what  is  worae,  inac- 
curate  infonnation.  lliis  must.  I  tbink,  have  been  apparent  to  any  person  who  has  ever  visited 
the  garden,  and  been  so  attended  on.  It  would  be  much  better  if  the  measures  now  recommended 
by  the  Committee  were  carried  into  eff^t ;  I  may  add,  that  the  plan  of  labelling  every  thing  was 
commenoed  by  me  several  yean  since,  but  was  stopped  by  the  Secretary,  who  appearea  to  consider 
it  an  improper  Interference  with  his  authority. 

&  Adwtmian  to  the  Garden.  At  present  no  Fellow  is  allowed  to  \%sue  orders  for  the  admission 
of  visitors,  except  such  as  have  subscribed  a  sum  of  10/.,  or  upwards,  to  the  formation  of  the  gar. 
deo.  Regaining  admission  within  these  narrow  limits  is  not  only  impolitic,  but  unjust,  and  has 
glyen  so  much  dissatisfaction,  that  I  hare  no  doubt  that  many  members  have  resigned  in  conse- 
of  it  only. 


quBwe  OE  R  omy. 

Hie  mismanagement  of  the  office  in  Regent  Street  consists, — 

1.  Intkeexcestioe  muitiplicity  of  minute  details^  which  are  of  no  importance  whatever,  and  which 
cause  a  large  expense  in  the  shape  of  salaries  of  clerks,  consumption  of  stationery,  postage,  and 
other  incidental  charges,  without  any  corresponding  advantage.  The  intention  of  this  detail,  it 
is  presumed,  has  been  to  insure  a  more  accurate  and  perfect  execution  of  the  business  of  the  So- 
dety ;  but  this  is  so  £ur  from  being  the  case,  that  I  do  not  know  any  office  whatever,  in  which  it 
is  so  ill  executed.    Correspondence  falls  into  arrear  till  it  becomes  useless  to  inaintain  it,  or  until 

Ktiifes  become  extremely  dissatisfied.  Minutes  of  the  Council  are  frequently  not  made  until  a 
g  period,  weeks,  or  even  months,  after  the  Councils  are  held ;  medals  and  diplomas  are  not 
transmitted  for  months  or  even  years  after  they  are  awarded  j  for  example,  there  is  at  this  mo- 
ment in  the  Secretary's  possession  a  medal  awarded  to  Signor  Piccioli  of  Florence  in  Feb.  1824, 
which  has  never  been  sent,  notwithstanding  the  repeated  offers  of  individuals  to  take  or  forward 
it  i  another  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Foster,  the  British  Envoy  at  Turin,  which  was  kept  in  the  office 
for  I  think  two  years,  and  finally  delivered  to  Mr.  Foster  in  person  ;  and  there  are  undelivered 
^Ugomas  in  possession  of  the  Library  Qcrk,  which  have  been  sealed  in  Council  so  long  since  as 

Tbe  res^tnations  of  members  are  not  recorded,  or  the  steps  necessary  to  this  record  are  not 
tiJcen,  for  very  long  periods  after  they  have  been  tendered ;  and  this  is  the  real  cause  of  the  large 
deductions  (estimated  only)  which  we  are  obliged  to  make  fW>m  the  nominal  amount  of  our  arrears ; 
for  example.  Sir  Richard  Boroughs  resigned  previously  to  January  1826,  as  appears  (Vom  his  cor- 
respoodenoe.  and  finom  an  entry  In  the  Council  Minutes  of  the  I9th  Jan.  1826,  yet  his  arrears  have 
be«i  aOowea  to  accumulate,  the  form  necessary  for  his  resignation  not  being  complete,  until  they 
amount  to  18^  18s.,  at  which  they  now  stand  in  the  Society's  books.  I  mention  this  as  an  instance, 
to  which  there  are  very  many  parallels. 

^  In  tke  Publication  qf  the  Transactions.  The  Committee  is  already  aware  of  the  expcmsive 
node  in  which  they  have  been  got  up ;  but  there  is  another  and  perhaps  a  worf>o  evil,  namely, 
tbe  entirely  irregular  periods  at  which  they  appear.  The  practice  of  the  Society  has  been  to  ptib. 
Usb  two  puts  annually,  but  only  one  was  distributed  in  18'28  and  one  in  1829,  although  a  notice 
was  publicly  suspended  in  the  meeting-room,  that  a  second  would  make  its  appearance  in  July 
last.  Ulie  plates  for  the  part  now  due  have  been  coloured  for  months,  but  the  letter-press  has  not 
yet  been  coiilnienced  ;  there  is  also  a  Repurt  of  the  Garden  Committee  still  unpublished,  which  has 
been  stamiUng  in  type  ever  since  May  last    We  have  lost  great  numbers  of  mcmberi  by  these 
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Eiphnnage,  —  Extracts  from  Mr.  Lmdley*a  evidence. 


'  Q.  Arc  70U  aware  whether  there  was  a  regis- 
ter  at  the  garden  in  which  report*  were  made 
of  the  obenrations  made  bj  visitors  on  the 
naaafemeot  of  the  garden  ? 

jL  Tbejr  were  put  hi  general  terms,— very 
jfeotral  terms. 

Q.  Describe  the  way? 

A.  If  any  Imdj  had  come  tb  the  garden,  and 
bad  noken  in  strong  terms  of  any  body,  an 
oBtryta  this  ellfect  would  have  been  made; 
**  80NI  a  person  visited  the  garden,  and  was 
attended  bj  such  an  individual,  and  he  made 
UN  of  some  very  strong  remarlcs  ^  very  abusive 
reauorks.'*  Mr.  Sabine,  without  knowing  what 
tbey  war^  of  course  would  send  for  the  la. 
boiurer,  ami  question  him  privatelv  as  to  what 
bad  passed ;  in  short  it  was  a  kind  of  espionnage. 
1%  was  one  of  the  most  monstrous  things  that 
#er*  ever  put  In  force.  I  had  a  battle  about  its 
batef  attempted  to  be  put  in  force  here,  and  it 
la  one  of  the  causes,  I  dare  sav,  wh  v  the  letter  [a 
tetttr  from  Mr.  Lindley  tQ;Hr.  tabine,  referred 
to  to  other  parts  of  the  evidence]  of  October, 
189^  was  destroyecU  for  I  remonstrated  in  that 
letter  most  strongly  against  it,  as  being  most 
Ippropcr,  and  perfectly  disgraceful,  that  such 
m  eytton  of  espionnage  should  be  attempted  to 
bo  pot  In  force:  that  attempt,  therefore,  failed, 
wblcfa  was  made  to  carry  it  into  eStet  nere  in 
RigODt  Street. 

0.  What  I  in  Regent  Street  ? 

A.  Yes,  but  I  would  not  submit  to  it. 
f   Q.  Was  it  attempted  to  establish  the  same 

ran  in  RcMnt  Street;  that  every  observa- 
made  by  the  Fellows  who  came  here  should 
be  tnaeited  in  the  Register  ? 

A.  It  was  an  order  for  me  to  keep  a  journal 
Of  the  occurrences  which  passed  here ;  that 
Journal  has  been  kept,  but  not  in  the  sfiirit  in 
which  it  was  intended  to  be  kept. 

Q,  In  what  spirit  was  it  intended  to  be  kept  ? 

A.  I  should  note  down  observations  made  in 
the  same  manner  that  the  people  of  the  gardoi 
noted  them  down. 

Q.  Personal  observations? 


A.  Yes. 

12.  By  personal  observatioDt  do  you  mean 
observations  totally  unconnected  with  the  gar. 
den,  or  with  any  thing  relating  to  the  garden  ? 

A.  I  should  not  have  done  so,  I  know ;  but  I 
was  to  note  down  what  persons  said  when  they 
came  here. 

d  Supposing  a  visitor  at  the  garden  sbould 
have  disapproved  of  a  person,  and  said  of  one 
of  the  officers  of  the  garden  that  he  was  **  a 
great  fool,  a  dnmken  fool ;  **  would  thai  have 
been  mwrted? 

A.  Tnat  would  have  bera  considered  somo- 
thing  to  note  down. 

Q.  Would  that  have  been  remarked  upon  aa 
a  person  having  taid  something  abusive,  or 
would  it  have  been  passed  over  altogether? 

A.  No ;  there  would  have  been  some  state- 
ment made,  something  which  would  have  led 
to  an  enquiry.  I  resisted  that  system  here.  I 
would  not  submit  to  it 

d  In  short,  any  conversation  of  a  Fdlow  of 
the  Society  visiting  the  garden  as  a  visitor 
would  have  been  reported  to  Mr.  Skbioe? 

A.  In  that  way  certainly. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  it  originated  en. 
tirely  with  Mr.  Sabine? 

A.  There  Is  no  question  about  it  all,  I  pre- 
sume. 

Q.  Was  that  ever  submitted  to  the  anpro. 
bation  of  the  Cbundl  or  of  the  Garden  Com. 
miUee? 

A  I  don*t  know  about  the  Council,  but  oer. 
tainly  not  of  the  Garden  Committee. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  that  order  Is  to  be 
found? 

A.  I  dare  say  it  is  to  be  found  at  the  garden 
somewhere.   I  dare  say  it  is  there. 

Q.  Are  those  reports  kept  in  a  book  ? 

A.  No ;  they  are  only  on  sheets  of  paper, 
which  may  be  destroyed 

Q.  Those  reports  were  destroyed  tram  day 
to  day  then  ? 

A.  I  presume  io. 


Etpkmnage.  —  Extract  from  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Booth,  the  Gbrden  CleriL. 


Q.  It  has  been  suted  to  the  Committee  that 
the  head  gardener  and  the  under  gardeners, 
and  the  latourers  who  were  in  attendance  upon 
the  visitors,  were  directed  to  take  notes  of  the 
observations  that  were  made  by  the  visitors, 
and' to  report  the  same  to  the  officer  of  the 
Society? 

A.  "xes. 

U.  Did  those  reports  pass  through  your 
bands? 

A.  They  were  all  made  by  me 

Q.  Have  you  made  reports  of  observations 
that  visitors  have  made  frequently  ? 

A.  Every  day,  in  a  journal  called  the  "  Ge. 
neral  Occurrences  of  the  Garden.** 

Q.  What  did  you  report ;  what  was  the  sub- 
J  ect  of  the  report  ? 

A.  Why  it  was  mentioned  in  the  copy.book 
of  visitors  of  the  garden.  If  Sir  John  S^right 
had  been  at  the  garden  with  a  party,  it  would 
have  been  stated  in  this  wav :  —  ^  Sir  J.  So. 
bright  visited  the  garden,  ana  was  attended  by 
so  and  so ;  *'  or,  if  any  particular  visit,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Society,  it  would  be  stated  **  he  was 
attended  by  so  and  so.** 

Q.  **  By  such  a  labourer  ?  " 

A.  Yes. 

a  Well? 

A.  Ifany  remarks  were  made,  whether  they 
found  fault  with  the  garden,  or  approved  of  it, 
they  were  noted  down,  sometimes  on  paper,  or 
tokl  to  me  in  the  afternoon,  and  sent  in  to  Mr. 
Sabine. 

Q.  If  any  observations  were  made  upon  the 
•Acars,  or  any  comments  upon  the  system  of 


the  garden,  were  those  .observations  reported 
and  copied  by  you  ? 

A.  Yes ;  if  any  visitors  made  any  particular 
remarks  they  were  noticed. 

Q.  Upon  tne  cultivation  of  the  garden  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Or  not  upon  the  cultivation  of  the  gar. 
den? 

A.  And  upon  the  officers  of  the  Society. 

Q.  Supposing  a  visitor,  without  making  any 
observations  upon  the  cultivation  of  the  gar- 
den, had  disrespectfully  spoken  of  Mr.  Sabine, 
would  that  have  been  reported  ? 

A.  It  would. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  known  an  instance  of  suob 
personal  observations  made  upon  any  officer  ef 
the  Society  having  been  reported  ? 

A.  Yes;  but  I  cannot  specify  any  report,  be- 
cause they  are  given  to  Mr.  S^ne. 

Q.  But,  in  point  of  foct,  you  have  kaowB 
personal  observations  on  the  conduct  of  m 
officer  made  by  some  visitors,  reported  biw  tko 
labourers,  and  transmitted,  to  Mr.  Sabine  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  those  observations  addressed  t»lh0 
attendant,  or  did  they  pass  between  the  rMltm^ 

A.  Sometimes  they  were  addressed  to  Ibl 
attendant,  and  sometimes  they  were  not 

Q.  Observations  between  each  other? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  this  attendant  was  a  sort  of  9§ 
upon  the  conversation  of  tbe  vidtors,  at  I W 
derstand  you  ? 

A.  In  one  respect  he  was  a  spy,  but  ktv 
an  attendant 
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Q.  But  has  It  been  of  Arequent  occurrenoe 
that  the  conversation  between  two  indiffbrent 
person*  going  to  see  the  garden  has  been  re. 

Krted  by  the  attendant,  and  that  report  has 
en  made  to  Mr.  Sabine  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  whether  those  reports 
were  submitted  to  any  Garden  Committee  ? 

A.  No,  I  do  not  think  they  were. 

Q.  The  attendant  had  directions  to  report,  I 
presume  ? 

A.  I  beliere  there  is  an  order  for  the  purpose 
in  the  order  book. 

Q,  Now  do  I  distinctly  understand  you  to 
say  that  the  attendant  upon  visitors  actually 
received  an  order  to  report  what  they  said? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  that  order  give  them  instructions  as 
to  whac  they  were  to  report  ? 

A.  Yet. 

Q.  It  did? 

A.  Yea. 

Q.  Now  state  what  the  onler  was,  as  well  as 
you  can  recollect  ? 

A.  The  order  was,  "  That  vUitors  were  to  be 
attended  by  Mr.  Munro,  or,  in  his  absence,  by 
me  or  the  under  gardener,  and  that  we  were 
to  report  to  the  ^Nn-etary  the  particular  re- 
marks that  thev  made  upon  the  garden,  the 
management  of  it,  or  whatever  things  occurred 
in  the  course  of  their  visit  to  the  garden." 

Q.  Now,  in  point  of  fact,  has  an  instance  ever 
occurred  where  the  attendant  reported  private 
conversations  between  the  visitors,  whicn  were 
not  addressed  to  the  attendant ;  observations 
made  between  them  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  any  remarks  made  upon  that  report 
by  Mr.  Sabine  ? 

A.  He  always,  when  he  came  to  the  garden, 
sent  for  the  person  who  attended  upon  these 
partlcNlar  visitors,  and  then  enquired  more 
particularly  into  what  they  might  have  said. 

Q.  Has  Mr.  Sabine  ever  given  any  officer  of 
the  garden,  that  you  are  aware  of,  any  orders 
to  report  conversations  that  ensued  between 
two  indifferent  persons  ;  has  he  ever  given  any 
order*  to  report  conversations  which  the  at- 
tendant upon  visitors  might  hear  them  make 
relative  to  the  management  of  the  garden  ? 

A.  TTiey  were  to  report  generally  every  thing 
oonnected  with  the  garden  which  they  might 
hear  the  visitors  say,  in  order  that  the  Secre. 
tary  might  t>e  informed,  and  know  what  to  do 
when  he  saw  the  party  afterwards. 

^  He  gave  that  reason  for  it,  did  he  ? 

A.  Yes,  that  he  might  be  informed  of  what 
they  aaid,  that  he  might  know  what  to  say  to 
the  party  afterwards  when  he  met  them. 


Q.  Did  it  ever  occur  to  you.  In  ihoferaports 

which  you  have  made  of  the  conversation  and 
observations  of  visitors,  that  you  have  ever 
inserted  in  such  report,  **  That  Mr.  So  and 
So  has  visited  the  garden,  and  has  expressed 
himself  in  strong  terms  of  disapprobation 
against  the  conduct  of  such  and  such  an  ofll- 
cer  ?  •• 

A.  Yes,  it  has. 

^  In  case  you  had  made  such  an  entry  in 
the  registers,  what  steps  would  have  followed 
from  it  ? 

A.  Mr.  Sabine  would  have  taken  the  papers, 
and  have  enquired  for  the  parties. 

U.  Supposing  any  visitors  had  made  an  ob- 
servation reflecting  upon  any  officer  of  tbia 
Society,  but  totally  unconnected  with  ttie 
objects  of  the  Society,  would  that  have  been 
reported? 

A.  \X  there  was  any  thing  that  applied  to  the 
garden,  that  would  have  been  reported. 

Q.  But  supposing  there  was  nothing  that 
applied  to  the  garden,  but  to  the  people  of  the 
garden  ? 

A.  If  it  had  applied  to  the  officers  of  the  So- 
ciety, it  would  have  been  reported. 

Q.  But  supposing  that  observation,  though 
it  applied  to  one  of  the  officers  of  the  Society, 
was  totally  unconnected  with  the  (Ejects  of  Ine 
Society  in  general,  would  it  have  been  re- 
ported P 

A.  Yes,  it  would. 

Q.  If  it  referred  to  an  officer  ? 

A.  Yes,  if  it  referred  to  an  officer  of  the  So- 
ciety. 

a.  If  any  observation  had  been  made  de- 
tracting from  the  character  or  the  conduct  of 
one  of  the  officers  of  the  Society  upon  a  subject 
totally  unconnected  with  the  garden,  would 
such  an  observation  have  been  noted  ? 

A.  Those  are  not  transactions  we  should 
take  so  much  notice  of:  if  it  was  very  violent 
against  Mr.  Sabine  or  Mr.  Lindlcy,  it  would 
not  be  nut  in  the  exact  words,  but  it  would  be 
put  in  this  way,  "  Mr.  So  and  So  was  very  abus- 
ive of  a  certain  person." 

a  Then  it  would  he  sent  to  Mr.  Sabine,  or 
any  Ixxly  else,  and  they  would  send  for  the  at- 
tendant, and  s«)  obtain  the  |>articulars  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  Mr.  Sabine  cross-ex- 
amine  a  labourer  for  the  particulars  of  any 
conversation  which  was  represented  in  the  re- 
gister ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  Mr.  Lindley  do  the 
same? 

A.  No. 


EspioriTUige, —  Extracts  from  the  evidence  oi  Mr,  Munro,  the  Head  Gar- 
dener. 

Q.  Did  It  ever  fall  to  vour  province  to  trans- 
mit any  conveisation  that  took  place  in  the 
gardens  between  the  visitors  and  the  persons 
who  attended  them  ?  Do  you  know  whether  it 
was  any  part  of  your  office  to  do  so? 

A.  Yea,  it  was. 

Q.  To  repeat  to  whom  ? 

A.  To  repeat  it  at  the  Council  Room  to  the 
clerk,  what  took  place  with  the  visitors  when 
they  were  going  round  the  garden. 

Q.  At  the  Council  Koom  ? 

A.  Yes. 

13.  Well,  was  there  ever  any  conversation 
that  took  place  between  the  parties  visiting  the 
garden? 

A.  I  was  only  required  to  state  what  was 
■aid  to  me  personally  concerning  the  garden. 

Q.  If  any  obftervations  were  made  ? 

A.  Yes,  if  any  observations  were  made  upon 
thegardten. 

Q.  If  any  visitors,  speaking  to  you,  made 
any  obeonratioiu  relating  to  the  garden,  were 


you  directed  to  go  and  report  those  obeervatiooa 
at  the  Council  Room  ? 

A.  Yes;  to  be  put  upon  a  sheet  of  paper,  and 
laid  before  Mr.  Sabine. 

Q.  Were  those  observations  relating  merely 
to  horticulture  ? 

A .  Merely  to  horticulture  and  different  other 
things. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  other  things  ? 

A.  Witti  regard  to  the  management  of  the 
garden  and  offices,  and  the  people  connected 
with  it. 

Q.  Supposing  some  of  the  visitors  made  re- 
m.irks  either  upon  Mr.  Sabine,  or  upon  the 
office  of  the  Society,  was  that  expected  to  be 
reported  ? 

A.  \(  \  chose  to  do  it,  it  would  have  been 
put  upon  paper. 

fl.  But  would  you  have  put  down  any  con- 
versation that  visitors  carried  on  between 
themselves,  which  was  not  addressed  to  you  ? 

A.  No,  certainly  not ;  end  It  was  seluom  I 
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put  kof  conTemtioQ  to  myielf  upon  paper, 
baewiie  I  thought  it  was  too  ridiculoui  to  do 
it 

Q.  Did  you,  in  pcrint  of  fkct,  ever  state  to 
the  cleric,  any  comments  which  tou  heard 
vIslUnt  make  on  the  conduct  or  character  of 
tbe  proceedings  of  the  officers  of  the  Society  ? 

A,  I  believe  I  did. 

Q.  lo  what  manner  ? 

A.  Merely  telling  him  what  was  said  about 
the  offlcers  of  the  Society,  either  regarding  the 
Garden  Committee  or  the  Council. 

Q.  Any  accounts  which  you  heard,  finding 
fkult,  or  either  approving  or  disapproving  of 
the  proceedings  ? 

i<.  Yes. 

d.  Were  those  observations  addressed  to 
jaOf  or  was  the  conversation  of  the  visitors 
between  themselves  ? 

A.  No ;  they  were  addressed  to  me. 

Q.  Vfere  any  of  the  visitors  aware  that  you 
ipould  make  such  a  communication  to  the 
dcfk? 


A.  Ko,  certainly  not. 

Q.  You  never  stated  to  any  rlsiton"  the  ob. 
servations  you  make  to  me  I  am  bound  to 
communicate  to  the  Secretary  or  the  Council  ?** 

J.  No ;  I  never  did.  It  is  very  seldom  that 
I  made  any  communication,  without  it  was 
something  very  severe,  which  I  wished  should 
be  made  public,  for  my  own  sake,  as  well  as  for 
that  of  the  offloRs. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  whether  the  labourers 
who  went  round  occasionally  with  the  visitors 
were  also  expected  to  make  similar  communi- 
cations ? 

A.  They  were  ordered  to  do  so. 

Q.  Did  they  make  it  through  you  to  the 
cleik  of  the  garden,  or  did  they  make  it  dis- 
tinctlyto  you  as  gardener? 

A.  They  madelt  to  the  under.gardener,  or 
they  came  to  the  cleric  of  the  Council  to  re- 
port it  in  the  evening. 

Q.  Were  those  reports  sent  to  the  Garden 
Committee,  or  merely  to  Blr.  Sabine  ? 

A.  To  Mr.  Sabine 


Garden  Reports  and  Management, — Extracts  from  the  evidence  of  IViUiam 

Beattie  Booth,  the  Garden  Clerk. 


Q.  What  are  the  principal  parts  of  your  du- 
ties? 

A,  My  dutv  is  to  attend  to  the  things  that 
are  received  in  the  garden,  and  the  things  that 
are  sent  from  the  garden,  and  to  enter  in  a 
book  the  diflbrent  lists  and  names  of  the  things. 

Q.  Is  it  not  customary,  before  any  works  are 
oommenoed  in  the  garden,  for  reports  to  be 
submitted  to  the  Secretary,  describing  what 
those  works  arc  to  be  ? 

A.  Yes,  it  is. 

Q.  Were  those  reports  coined  by  you,  or 
drawn  by  you  ? 

A.  Yes;  former! v  they  were  all  copied  be. 
Ibre  tbey  were  sent  in  to  Mr.  Sabine,  but  latterly 
they  have  been  discontinued  by  Mr.  Sabine's 
orders. 

Q.  The  copying? 

A.  Yes,  the  copying;  and  they  have  not 
been  delivered  in  to  Mr.  Sabine  for,  I  should 
■ay.  three  months. 

Q.  But  previously  to  that  period  reports  were 
nMde  and  delivered  in  to  Mr.  Sabine,  upon  all 
the  minute  woriu  that  were  to  be  earned  on 
in  the  garden? 

A.  Ye». 

Q.  Describe  the  sort  of  report  ? 

A.  There  were  six  reports  given  in:  one 
firom  the  experimental  ornamental  garden  ; 
another  fk'om  the  flower-garden,  and  another 
firom  the  arboretum,  by  the  under.gardeners. 
There  was  another  from  the  experimental 
fruit  and  kitchen,  another  (Vom  the  kitchen. 

garden,  and  one  from  the  orchard ;  those  were 
^e  six.  And  they  were  weekly  given  in,  —  on 
Monday  they  were  arranged  into  two  heads, 
the  ornamental  garden,  and  the  Aruit  and 
kitchen  garden  ;  they  described  the  work  that 
was  to  be  done  in  the  course  of  the  week  in 
each  department :  and  there  was  another  re. 
port  of  what  had  been  done ;  a  detail  of  the 
work  that  had  been  done  in  the  last  week. 
0.  Was  this  done  every  week  ? 
A.  Every  Monday  morning. 


Q.  Did  it  not  occupy  a  great  deal  of  time? 

A.  A  very  great  deal  of  time ;  thev  were  not 
got  rid  of  till  night,  and  they  were  always  sent 
to  Mr.  Sabine  with  the  daily  report 

Q.  Were  there  daily  reporU  besides  ? 

A.  Yes. 

d  Written  daily  reports  ? 

A.  Yes. 

12.  Do  you  not  consider  it  an  unnecessary 
waste  of  time,  the  preparing  of  all  these  various 
reports  and  written  documents  ? 

A.  There  is  a  vast  deal  of  labour,  as  well  as 
expense,  incurred. 

Q.  I>oes  ever  any  inconvenience  arise  from 
the  delay  in  the  progress  of  the  work,  in  coo. 
sequence  of  its  being  necessary  to  oive  in  pre. 
viously  a  report  of  them  to  obUun  the  sanction 
of  Mr.  Sabine  before  they  are  commenced  ? 

A.  If  all  the  other  works  that  are  ordered  to 
be  carried  on  by  Mr.  Munro  had  to  wait  for 
Mr.  Sabine's  sanction,  the  season  would  be  lost 

Q.  Do  you  consider  that  the  garden,  and  more 
especiallv  the  horticultural  garden,  has  been 
k^  with  as  much  neatness  and  r^ularity  aa 
it  ought  to  have  been  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  do^  considering  what  the  flower- 

Jrarden  is,  that  it  is  laid  out  in  beds  very  dUt- 
erent  from  what  we  goierally  understand  to 
be  a  flower-garden. 

Q.  But  do  you  consider  that  those  beds  and 
borders,  and  the  digging  of  that  flower-garden 
have  been  kept  with  as  much  neatness  jwd  re- 
gularity as  would  have  been  expected  in  {tges- 
tleman's  garden  ? 

A.  The  beds  and  borders  mav  not  have  been 
as  clean  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  but  ge- 
nerally they  have  been  kept  very  dean. 
3.  In  the  summer  ? 
.  Yes. 
Q.  Taking  the  whole  of  the  garden  together, 
do  you  consider  that  it  has  been  kept  with  aa 
much  neatness  as  a  gentleman's  garden  woidd 
have  been  kept  ? 
A.  Yes,  I  do. 


Garden  Reports  and  Management,  —  Extracts  from  the  evidence  of  Jfr* 

Munro,  the  Head  Gardener. 


Q.  Do  you  c<msider  that  you  have  been  pre- 
vented  occasionally  from  carrying  on  works  in 
the  garden  as  expeditiously  and  as  srientifi. 
cally  as  you  could  have  done,  in  consequence 
of  the  necessity  you  were  under  of  giving  wceklv 
reports  to  Mr.  Sabine  of  the  works  of  Uie  week 
before  they  were  carried  into  efibct  ? 

A.  Certainly ;  I  could  not  carry  on  any  but 
what  was  ordered  to  be  carried  on. 

Q.  Were  those  orders  sometimes  so  long  de- 


laved,  that  inconvenience  arose  in  the 
or  the  garden? 

A.  Why,  I  believe  very  few  have 
swered  for  the  last  twelve  months. 

O.  Explain? 

A.  Reports  were  made  and  laid 
table  in  the  Council  Room,  but 
looked  at 

Q.  Has  not  great  inconvenience  In 
den  arisen  ftt>m  these  reports  ? 
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A.  Yet,  venr  gTMt  inconirenicQce. 

Q.  You  could  not  act  in  contequence  of  their 
not  being  attended  to? 

A.  No,  certainly  not. 

Q,  Did  you  erer  act  of  your  own  will  in  any 
thing  relative  to  the  garden,  without  reference 
to  any  report,  and  did  you  ever  receive  a  re- 
fwlmand  foe  lo  doing  ? 

A.  Sometimes  I  did,  certainly ;  I  was  obliged 
to  act  without  getting  an  answer  to  the  re- 
ports very  often. 

Q.  Was  it  contrary  to  the  wish  of  Mr.  Sa. 
\Ane  that  you  should  so  act  ? 

A.  1  cannot  say  for  certain  that  thote  re- 

Crts  though  they  have  never  been  answered, 
ve  not  been  looked  at 

Q.  I  did  not  so  understand ;  but  have  you 
ever  been  reprimanded  for  acting  without  or. 
den? 

A.  Yes,  I  have  been. 

Q.  In  your  opinion,  don't  you  think  there 
has  been  a  considerable  waste  of  time  in  the 
perfection  of  those  reports,  ac  well  as  a  waste 
of  paper  and  stationery  ? 


A.  CerUinly,  a  great  waste  of  time,  and  a 
great  waste  or  pa|x?r. 

Q.  Without  any  sufficient  advantage  ? 

A.  Without  any  good  whatever. 

Q  Do  you  consider  that  the  control  under 
which  you  act  as  ganlener  of  the  Society  to 
far  intcrlcrcs  with  your  busioes*,  as  f o  preveut 
you  in  some  instances  cultivating  Ujc  garden 
in  the  iM^st  manner  ? 

^.  In  a  great  many  instances. 

Q.  Do  you  think  if  you  had  been  allowed  to 
act  on  your  own  discretion,  that  you  would 
have  produced  more  beneficial  results  from  toe 
cultivation  of  the  garden  ? 

A.  Certainly ;  had  I  been  allowed  to  do  as 
I  pleased,  instead  of  being  called  upon  todo  aa 
the  Secretary  thought  proper.  If  the  garden 
had  been  under  my  charge,  the  things  would 
have  gone  on  in  the  regular  way,  and  the  gar- 
den would  have  been  a  great  deal  better. 

(t  In  short,  the  interlctencc  of  the  .Secre- 
tary produced  an  inconvenience  ? 

A.  Certainly,  as  far  as  cultivation  goet. 


Gardeners  *ent  out  by  the  Society.  —  Extract  from  the  e\'idence  of  Mr.  Sabine, 


Mr.  Sabine  produced  to  the  Committee  a 
list  of  the  gardeners  who  had  t)een  recom. 
mended  by  tne  Society,  and  expressed  himself 
proud  of  them.  The  first  class  of  men  are 
those  who  receive  about  100/.  a  year,  some  of 
them  much  more;  they  are  first. rate  gar- 
deners. Has  had  some  applications  for  gar- 
deners a  second  time,  and  mentioned  Walter 
Burrell,  Esq., and  some  other  gentlemen.  The 
second  class  are  fit  to  be  gardeners  to  any  gen- 
tiemen,  and  are  going  on  well.  M'Culloch  is 
with  the  Pacha  of  Lgypt^ho  has  two  gar. 
den^rs  trom  the  Society.  The  salaries  of  one 
of  the  gardeners  who  went  fh>m  this  Society  is 
laid  to  be  equal  to  500/.  per  annum,  and  of 
another  3001.  a  year.  The  gardeners  are  in- 
structed at  the  garden,  their  conduct  and  be. 


haviour  is  under  the  inspection  of  Mr.  Sabine. 
The  gardeners  arc  there  sometimes  three  or 
four  years.  He  does  not  wish  them  to  come 
quite  as  youngsters:  they  could  not  obtain 
much  knowledge  in  rorcing  vines.  Those  who 
had  no  ioKtructions  when  they  came  were  kept 
a  certain  time,  then  sent  out  to  private  gar. 
dens,  and  afterwards  taken  back.  They  could 
not  learn  the  forcing  of  vines,  but  would  learn 
especially  the  manner  to  force  pines,  and  erery 
thing  relating  to  training  trees.  The  trees  are 
well  trained  and  pruned,  Stephenson  never 
came  back  to  Mr.  Sabine,  after  losing  his 
place,  therefore  he  supposes  there  was  some- 
thing  wrong.  Watching  the  moral  conduct  of 
the  gardeners  has  been  particularly  observed. 


Gardeners  sent  out  by  the  Society.  —  Extract  from  the  evidence  of  Mr, 

Munro. 


Q.  A  great  many  men  have  been  sent  from 
the  garden  to  different  situations  as  gardeners 
tinoe  you  have  been  there.  I  believe  ? 
1,  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  that  those  ganleners 
who  have  turned  out  well,  and  been  highly 
approved  of  at  the  diffbrent  places,  have  ac 
ouired  the  better  part  of  their  information 
nom  the  Horticultural  Garden,  or  that  they 
were  good  gardeners  before  they  came  ? 

A.  They  are  a  great  deal  in  the  garden. 

12.  But  were  they  good  gardeners  before 
they  came? 


A.  Some  of  them  were,  and  some  were  not, 
and  some  according  to  the  nature  of  the  pu- 

Eils  themselves  ;  they  could  learn  a  great  deal 
'  they  were  willing  to  learn. 
Q.  Certain  experiments  were  going  on  there, 
and  if  they  liked  to  attend  to  them,  and  read 
at  the  same  time  respecting  them,  they  had 
the  means  of  getting  a  good  deal  of  infbrm- 
ation  ? 

A.  Yes,  we  had  plants,  trees,  and  difftrent 
things,  — proving  tne  names  of  things  of  that 
sort  is  very  useful,  and  this  they  could  not  get 
in  a  great  many  gardens. 


Gardeners  sent  out  by  t/ie  Society,  — *  Extracts  from  the  evidence  of  Mr, 

William  Seattle  Booth, 

Q.  Why  is  it  not  so  good  a  school  as  a  gen- 
tleman's  garden  is  ? 

A.  Because  there  is  no  family  to  supply  in 
the  kitchen  department.  In  a  gentleman's 
garden  there  is  always  a  supply  required  at 
the  seasons  of  the  year  when  the  diffbrent  |Mro> 
ductions  should  be  in  season,  and  the  gardener 
always  studies  to  have  them  at  that  period ; 
but  in  the  Society's  garden  it  is  not  tne  caa^ 
there  is  no  supply. 

(2.  Have  there  not  been  various  ffardeners 
recommended  by  the  Horticultural  Society  to 
different  gentlemen  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  they  ^ven  satisfaction  generally? 

A.  I  conceive  many  of  them  to  have  given 
satisfaction,  but  then  they  were  good  gardeners 
before  they  came  to  the  Society. 

Q.  You  do  not  think,  then,  that  those  gar- 
deners  who  have  been  recommended  by  the 


Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  employ, 
ment  of  the  Society? 

A.  8i%  jean. 

Q.  Do  you  conceive,  if  you  had  come  to  the 
Society  without  having  any  previous  know, 
le^e  of  gardening,  you  could  have  acquired 
sufficient  knowlec^  in  the  service  of  the  So- 
cietv,  so  aa  to  become  what  is  called  a  good 
gardener? 

A.  No,  I  do  not 
'    Q.   Do  you  conceive  you   have  generally 
gmtiy  improved  yourself  in  your  profeuion 
asagardener? 

A.  In  various  branches  I  have. 

Q.  In  some  branches  you  have  ? 

AL  Yea. 

Q.  Sboukl  you  say  that,  upon  the  whole, 
the  garden  of  the  Society  was  a  good  and  efB. 
cient  school  for  young  gardeners  ? 

A.  Not  such  aa  a  gentleoum's  garden  is. 
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SootoCy,  and  have  gtven  the  greatect  latitfac- 
tlon.  bare  acquired  much  of  their  knowledge 
In  the  garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Mr.  -«—  was  a  good  gardener  before 
became? 


A.  Yet ;  and  there  have  been  none  rectom. 
mended  but  what  have  been  good  gardener* 
before  they  came  to  the  garden. 

Q,.  Thote  are  the  gardenen  who  have  ^ven 
latisfkction  ? 

A.  Ye& 


What  it  called  holding  a  Council,  —  Extracts  fit>m  the  evidence  of  N,  A, 

Vigors,  E*q, 


the 
A 

a. 


A, 


You  are  a  member  of  the  Committee  of 
■MJluiilfial  Society.  I  believe  ? 
Yet :  1  bare  been  to  since  May  last 
Is  this  the  first  year  that  you  have  ever 
a  member  of  the  Council  ? 
It  Is. 
.   Has  it  been  the  custom  of  the  Council  to 
have  material  business  transacted  by  them  ?— 
Hae  material  business  been  transacted  by  the 
Council  In  your  presence  ? 

A.  I  have  understood  that  the  whole  bu«i. 
IMM  of  the  Society  has  been  transacted  by  the 
Council,  but  I  cannot  answer  that  that  has 
been  so ;  but  we  have  always  understood  so :  it 
It  supposed  that  it  is  the  case.  We  Uke  it 
'  Ibr  granted  to  be  the  case,  that  the  whole 
buelness  of  the  Society  is  transacted  by  the 
Council  In  the  first  insUnce. 

Q.  In  point  of 'fiict,when  you  have  attended 
Council  meetings,  has  business  been  submitted 
Ibr  their  approval? 

A,  The  business,  generally  speaking,  is  sub. 
mltted  for  their  approval,  but  it  always  ha|»- 

Cns  that  the  business  of  the  Society  is  settled 
forehand,  by  some  of  the  more  efficient  mem. 
bers,  who  take  a  greater  Interest  In  the  mat. 
tan  of  the  Society.  What  is  generally  laid 
beAve  us  is  the  business  of  the  day ;  those  are 
la  form  Introduced  by  the  members  who  are 
Che  oflkbU  memtiers  of  the  Society,  and  who, 
of  course,  are  looked  upon  to  be  the  most  ac- 
Attainted  with  the  business ;  it  is  their  duty  to 
wy  them  before  u«.  It  grnerally  proceeds  in 
this  form :  .>  The  matters  of  finance  are  stated, 
and  a  list  of  bills  is  laid  before  them  which  are 
to  be  pakL  It  is  generally  astumed  that  these 
bills  have  been  examined,  and  our  approbation 
la  atked  for  the  payment  of  them.  It  gene. 
imlW  follows,  as  a  matter  of  course ;  and  it  very 
■aldom,  in  fori,  happens  (I  have  never  known  it 
•Ither  in  this  boci^y,  or  the  Zoological  Society, 
or  anv  others, and  there  are  manv others  which 
I  oould  neotioa  that  are  modelled  upon  the 

What  ii  called  a  Garden  Committee,  —  Extracts  from  the  evidence  of  Peter 

Grant,  Etq,,  one  of  the  Members. 


nme  principle),  that  any  ouestioa  ever  arises 
on  the  subject  it  is  generally  taken  for  granted 
that  the  bills,  which  are  laid  before  us  to  be 
approved,  have  been  submitted  to  the  F«t>per 
officers  of  the  difRnrent  departments ;  it  is  eti. 
quelle  not  to  examine  into  the  matters  which 
are  laid  before  us.    It  is  mere  matter  of  form. 

a.  Then  the  Council  have  not  at  all  inter, 
fered  in  the  management  of  the  Society  ? 

A.  It  is  not  the  custom,  I  think,  to  do  so. 
It  is  a  species  of  etiquette,  of  delicacy  of  the 
members  of  the  Council  towards  those  who 
are  the  efficient  members.  We  take  for  granted 
that  they  have  looked  into  the  detail  of  the 
matters,  and  that  every  thing  is  correct  It  - 
is  more,  I  believe,  a  matter  of  etiauette  than 
any  thing  else,  passing  our  approbation.  —  a 
matter  of  course.  I  t)elieve  that  it  is  decidedly 
felt  to  be  so  by  the  members.  I  could  say  that 
I  might  at  any  time  have  asked  for  the  ac. 
counts,  and  have  looked  into  them ;  perhaps 
it  was  my  duty  to  have  done  so,  as  a  member 
of  the  Council  I  say,  I  do  not  conceive  myself 
in  the  right  for  not  having  done  so ;  but  I 
must  say,  that  never  was  there  the  smallest 
suspicion  of  any  thing  that  was  necessary  to  be 
looked  into,  upon  any  matter,  or  any  thing, 
upon  the  minds  of  the  rest  of  the  members  of 
the  Council,  otherwise  we  had  the  opportunity 
of  doing  so,  as  the  accounts  were  before  us, 
which  we  never  examined,  from  motives  of 
delicacy.  We  were  all  invited  to  do  so,  but 
feeling  that  there  was  nothing  that  required 
our  superintendence,  it  is  a  mere  matter  of 
etiquette,  and  considered  as  such.  I  believe 
it  is  usual  fur  most  of  the  members  of  societies 
who  are  not  actually  employed  in  aflkirs  of  the 
society,  to  pass  over  matters  with  the  same  in. 
difference.  It  is  a  sort  of  feeling  we  had,  not 
to  interfere  in  these  matters.  It  might  be 
considered  as  a  kind  ot  indelicacy  towards  the 
officers  who  laid  the  matter  before  ua. 


Q.  I  believe  you  arc  one  of  the  Garden 
Committee? 

A,  Yea. 

Q.  Are  you  In  the  habit  of  attending  often 
•I  the  Garden  Committee  ? 

A,  Yea.  I  have  attended  regularly  every 
I  with  the  exception  of  one  day,  since 

Doea  the  Garden  Committee  superintcfkl 
vavy  accurately  the  management  and  labours 
ortlW|ardan? 
A,  No,  oactainly  not 
a  Itdocanoi? 

A.  No,  it  doea  not  The  Garden  Committee 
BOl  certainly.  I  have  not  There  never 
boa  bcoo  any  thing  of  the  kind  done  when  I 
iMToaUeoded. 

Q.  Tbere  is  a  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Gar. 
dan  Coauaittee  1  believe  ? 

Q.  Na    Theie  is  a  monthly  mactint  of  the 
Oardaai  Caaamittce 
Q.  IMag  the  adionniment  of  the  Garden 
igivea directions  as  to  the  ar- 
of  the  gar. 


A.  laMoaiMalo 
4i  WWtaiotke 


thai  qoeation. 
of  Ibo  Garden  C 


A.  I  cannot  answer  that  queation.  I  doo*t 
know  what  they  are. 

Q.  Are  you  not  able  to  give  ua  an  opinioB 
.  what  the  duties  are  ? 

A.  1  can  give  but  very  little  information ;  I 
attended  regularly  as  one  of  the  Garden  Omu 
mittee,  but  1  am  sure  I  don\  know  at  tha 
moment  what  their  duties  are. 

H  What  do  they  do? 

A.  1  may  answer,  nothing, 
nutes  read,  aa  it  ia  uaoal,  or  the  former 
ing,  but  it  ia  only  matter  of  form :  a 
the  iasucs  of  aereral  tb'mga  fWmi  tne 
which  have  already  been 
for  the  sanction  of  the  Garden  C« 
In  fiKt  I  have  never  saacCioDed  tbcaa.  1  den\ 
consider  I  hare  given  a  aanctioii  to  any  tking. 
I  have  never  been  asked.  The  Inrth  is»  ttat 
only  in  one  instance  have  I  ever  beea  caUad 
upon  to  perform  any  duty  at  all.  and  that 
waain  appcoving  of  a  boy  to  be  camlDyed  In 
carrying  ■iiiassgri  frona  the  gate  to  cbo  O 
ciL 

<L  I  think  you  bare 
regtilarty  attended  all  the  i 
Garden  Coanattlcc  sinec  May  last  ? 

JL  Yea. 

Q.  U  the  Cownittc*  to 
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butintw  bM  ever  been  brought  under  the  dit. 
cuttion  of  the  Garden  Conunittee  7 

A.  No,  certainly. 

Q.  Nobtuinewatall? 

A.  With  one  exception,- as  I  hare  stated. 
Inere  was  a  certain  ronttne  gone  through,  the 
nUnutes  have  been  sone  through,  but  nothing 
WW  was  salnattted  for  the  approbation  or  dis. 
ciusiafi  «f  the  Committee.  The  thing  was 
an  ready  prepared,  I  beliere,  whatever  it  was. 

42.  Have  the  Garden  Committee,  since  their 
.  appointaoent,  ever  examined  into  the  expendi- 
ture? ^ 

A.  They  hare  not. 

Q.  Have  they  ever  enquired  as  to  the  ma. 
nagement  or  the  expenditure  of  the  garden  7 
A.  No,  they  have  not 

Q.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the 
Socie^? 

A.  No.    There  are  no  instructions  for  the 


duties  of  the  Garden  Committee  laid  down  pn 
the  book 'that  I  have  seen.  If  you  look  over 
the  by.laws  of  the  Society,  I  believe  vou  will 
not  And  any  instructions  for  the  guidance  of 
thf  Garden  Committee  with  respect  to  their 
duties. 

Q.  Then  no  account  whatever  of  the  duties 
of  the  Garden  Committee  was  ever  submitted 
to  you  ? 

A.  No,  never. 

Q.  Then  you  do  not  conceive  the  Garden 
Committee  has  a  right  to  take  credit  to  ttiem- 
sclves  for  any  good  management  of  the  garden, 
or  any  discredit  for  very  bad  management  ? 

A.  Certainly  not 

Q.  Did  any  discussion  ever  arise  in  vour 

Presence  among  the  different  members  of  the 
harden  Committee,  as  to  the  proceedings  that 
should  take  place  ? 
A.  No. 


TTie  Plan  of  the  Garden,  and  of  the  different  Horticultural  Structures  erected 

in  it,  —  Extracts  from  the  evidence  of  Mr,  Atkinson,  the  Architect. 

0.  Have  you  any  complaint  to  o£fbr  to  this 
Committee?. 
A,  Yes.  I  consider  that  I  have  been  treated 


very  unhandsomely,  and  very  ungentlemaniy 
by  the  Society.  At  the  first  commencement 
after  Che  Society  had  taken  the  grmmd  at 
Tumham  Green,  1  happened  to  be  here  one 
day  with  Mr.  Sabine,  and  he  put  some  ques- 
tioos  to  me  about  what  1  would  charge  to  make 
a  plan  for  him  ?  I  told  him  I  would  consider  of 
it  till  the  next  day,  and  I  would  write  to  him, 
and  this  is  a  copy  of  the  letter  which  I  wrote 
(producing  the  letter).  In  consequence  of  this 
1  went  on,  and  made  all  the  plans,  and  all  the 
derigns,  and  every  thing  they  wanted.  1  never 
ncpected  them  a  single  moment  But  what 
was  very  extraordinary,  when  the  buildings 
were  to  be  erected,  or  tnere  was  any  thing  to 
do,  never,  except  in  one  instance,  was  I  called 
upon  to  attend  the  Committee  or  CouncU  to 
^ve  my  (^linion.  The  plans  were  agreed  to  in 
some  wav  or  other,  and  then  Mr.  Ssbinc,  as  he 
constantly  does,  made  some  alteration  of  his 
own,  so  that  hardly  a  tingle  plan  was  executed 
correctly. 

<L  You  mean  that  the  CouncU  took  no  su. 
perlntendenoe  of  the  plans  that  were  submitted 
by  you? 

if.  I  doubt  it  very  much.  I  should  like  to 
know  whether  this  letter  was  ever  laid  before 
the  Council  or  not    I  rather  doubt  it 

0.  When  is  the  date  of  this  letter  ? 

A.  The  5th  February,  1822.  As  an  instance 
of  the  interfierence  of  the  Secretary,  he  wanted 

General  Management,  —  Extracts  from  the  evidence  of  Henry  Bellenden 

KcTy  Esq, 

ing  repairs,  more  than  2001.  a  year.  I  have  not 
the  slightest  doubt  about  that  I  consider  this 
sort  of  jobbing  as  to  the  houses,  that  is,  getting 
a  good  house  for  the  Secretary,  under  pretence 
of  its  being  for  the  gardener,  one  of  the  great- 
est grievances  of  an  honorary  secretary,  and 
which  I  consider  to  be  a  main  feature  in  the 


a  plan  of  the  first  pine-house  that  was  built. 
It  was  only  upon  a  small  scale,  and  I  made  out 
a  plan  for  the  house,  as  I  supposed  it  was  or. 
dered  by  the  Council.  When  it  came  to  be 
executed  Mr.  Sabine  insisted  upon  the  tail  of 
the  "house  forming  the  walls  of  the  back  pit. 
Now  any  person  that  knows  any  thing  about 
that  at  all,  must  know  that  the  tMck  pit  would 
be  endangered  by  drying  the  liricks  with  the 
flue,  and  if  it  got  overheated  it  would  set  Are 
to  tne  back  pit 

Q.  State  what  you  suppose  to  be  the  result  of 
your  plans  not  being  att^ided  to  ? 

A.  I  wrote  a  strong  letter  to  Mr.  Sabine  on 
the  subject,  telling  nim  what  would  be  the 
conseauence.  Mr.  Sabine  still  persisted  that  It 
should  be  according  to  his  plans  and  not  mlne^ 
till,  at  last,  when  the  thing  was  going  to  be 
done,  Mr.  Lindley  went  to  him.  and  said, 
*'  Now,  Sir,  is  it  to  be  done  according  to  your 
plan  or  Mr.  Atkinson's?"  He  said,  '*  Mine, 
certainly."  Mr.  Lindley  said,  "  You  know 
what  the  consequences  may  be ;  will  you  be 
answerable  for  the  building  if  it  should  \» 
burnt  down  ?  "  "  No,"  said  he,  ♦*  I  will  not 
be  answerable  for  any  thing.*'  Then  It  was 
built  according  to  my  plan.  Afterwards  there 
were  two  other  pine  pits  built,  which  I  temon. 
strated  against  as  bad  things,  and  very  expen- 
sive things,  and  it  was  proved  so  afterwaros  1^ 
me,  which  they  called  Buck's  Pit  There  were 
two,  one  called  Buck's  Pit,  and  the  other 
Scot's  Pit 


Hie  expenditure  on  the  gardener's  house, 
which  I  took  contiderable  interest  inorou  will 
find   flrom  Mr.  Undley's  letters.     The  gar- 
dener's house  was  taken  at  S4/.  a  year,  for  the 
.  pujpoie'of  lodging  Mr.  Munro,  the  gardener, 
.  and  some  one  dent   Mr.  Sabine  conceived  the 
.  bouse  too  large,  and  at  too  high  a  rent,  and  he 
aaid  he  would  nay  50/.  of  the  rent    The  Uxes 
are  considerable :  au.  a  year,  I  think,  and  the 
rent  8il. ;  and  Mr.  Sabine  paid  BOL  a  year  of 
the  rent    There  appears  to  have  been  an  ex- 
pensive  housekeeper,  and  expensive  repairs, 
amounting  to  41(i^  or  more,  for  putting  up 
water-dosets,  and  making  the  house  comfort- 
able ;  and  there  is  the  housekeeper's  board- 
wages,  and  coals  and  candles,  and  lo  on :  so 
that,  allowing  10  per  cent  on  the  money  laid 
out  on  repairs,  and  allowing  for  Mr.  Sabine's 
.  advance  m  501.  a  year,  it  makes  the  expense  of 
.  lodging  the  gardener  and  derk  2S0/.  a  year ; 
.  and  that  I  consider  to  be  a  grossly  indecent 
and  almost  fraudulent  mode  of  applying  the 
•Ainds  of  the.  Society.    If  the  house  is  now 
givoi  up,  it  will  have  cost  the  Society,  indud. 

R 


management  of  thii  Society. 

If  there  were  a  little  more  democracy  Intno. 
duoed,  and  the  members  had  a  little  more 
influence  in  the  Society,  instead  of  the  digar. 
chy  of  the  Council,  I  think  it  would  be  a  great 
improvement 

Q.  Do  you  say  that  the  minutes  of  the  Oar. 
den  Committee  are  kept  secret  ? 

A.  Ves,  they  are  kept  secret ;  so,  as  I  before 
said,  are  the  minutes  of  the  Council.  I  wish  to 
observe,  that  there  is  no  library  for  the  young 
gardeners.  According  to  my  opinion  there  is 
not  a  man  in  the  garden,  except,  perhaps,  Mr. 
Munro,  fit  to  teach  them  to  prune  a  tree.  No 
one  gives  thenUectures,  and  the  result  is,  they 
send  out  ignorant  uneducated  gardeners. 
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Loudon*^  evidence. 


I  consider  that  the  Horticultural  Socictylhat 
DO  more  occasion  for  a  garden  than  the  Society 
of  Arts  has  fur  a  worlcshop  or  a  manufactory. 
No  Society  ought  to  attempt  any  thing  that  can 
be  done  by  individuals,    'rhcrc  is  nothing  that 
has  been  attempted  by  the  Horticultural  So- 
ciety that  could  not  have  been  t)etter  done  by 
individual  gardeners  and  nurserymen.    Instead 
of  collecting  and  cultivating  all  the  fruits,  with 
a  view  to  naming  them,  if  the  Society  had 
offered  handsome  premiums  to  the  nursery, 
men,  and  arranged  with  a  difR^rent  nunery- 
man,.  or  other  gardener,  commercial,  private, 
or  amateur,  for  every  different  fVuit,  all  the 
fruits  would  have  been  collected  and  named, 
and  might  have  been  published  by  the  Society, 
at  a  fraction  of  the  expense  which  is  now 
Incurring  for  the   same   object:     This  plan 
would  have  been  attended  by  this  great  addi. 
tional  advantage  to  the  public ;  that  the  nur. 
•ery  where  any  particular  fruit  was  proved 
would,  have  been  ever  afterwards  the  stock 
Durwrv  for  that  fruit,  and  would  have  been 
applied  to  by  all  the  country  nurserymen.    I 
•nould  say  the  same  thing  as  to  culinary  vege- 
table*, flowers,  and  experiments  of  every  kind ; 
flrralv  adhering  to  the  general  principle  of  the 
Horticultural  Society's  acting  atatthnftlus  to 
ethers,  and  entering  into  no  details  itself. 

But  supposing  the  Society  determined  on  pos. 
Mulng  a  garden,  and  having  obtained  the 
S3  acres  at  Chiswirk  for  that  purpose,  I  con- 
tend that  it  is  most  improperly  laid  out  It  is 
begun  on  so  extravagant  a  scale.  I  mean  with 
reference  to  walls,  hot-houses,  buildings,  &c., 
that  its  completion  could  scarcely  ever  have 
been  contemplated  by  its  founders  without  go- 
▼emment's  assistance.  It  is  too  much  frittered 
Into  parts;  it  contains  miles  of  hedges,  not 
one  yard  of  which  was  necessary ;  it  contains 
three  times  the  requisite  length  of  gravel 
walla,  and  more  than  double  the  requisite  ex- 
tent  of  walling.  It  contains  some  acres  of 
grass,  and  a  serpentine  canal,  which  were  to. 
tally  uncalled  for.  These  hedges,  walks,  walls, 
ffrass  and  water,  have  added  much  to  the 
nnt  cost,  and  greatly  increased  the  annual  ex- 
penae  of  management 

The  orchard  » the  most  valuable  department 
In  the  garden ;  but  even  here  there  are  hedges. 
A  great  error  in  the  management  has  been, 
first,  sowing  down  the  compartment  containing 
the  standard] trees,  with  tap-rooted  plants,  such 
as  the  red  clover ;  and  next,  breaking  it  up  and 
planting  it  with  exhaiuting  plants,  such  as  the 
potata  After  the  trees  were  planted,  it  ought 
never  to  have  been  onco  dug  or  cropped  in  any 
way ;  it  ought  merely  to  have  been  hoed,  to 
destroy  weeds.  All  digging  among  fruit-bear- 
ing trees  is  highly  injurious  to  them,  by  pre- 
▼entingtheir  roots  from  coming  near  the  sur- 
Dkc.  This  hoeing,  or  slightly  stirring  the 
surface  with  a  fork,  would  have  cost  incompar- 
aiblv  less  than  the  crops  of  clover  and  notatoes, 
and  the  trees  would  nave  been  in  a  far  better 
state.  Having  said  this,  I  must  not  omit  to 
state  that  I  consider  the  orchard  by  much  the 
most  valuable  part  of  the  garden,  and,  indeed, 
worth  all  the  other  parts  put  together;  and 
this  the  more  especially,  as  the  yoimc  man, 
Thompson,  who  has  the  management  of  it,  has 
paid  the  greatest  attention  to  the  subject  of 
nuits,  and  is  likely  to  brin^  the  experiments 
going  on  to  a  useful  conclusion. 

The  next  division  is  the  flower-garden, 
which,  with  the  exception  of  some  plants  fhnn 
North  America,  and  perhaps  a  few  peonies 
and  phloxes,  contains  nothing  that  could  not 
be  found  in  every  nursery,  before  the  Horticul. 
tural  Society  had  its  existence.  It  is  fbll  of 
walks  and  box  edgings,  which  add  to  the  ex- 
pense <^  keeping. 


Of  the  arboretum  I  have  given  my  opinion 
in  the  Gard.  Mag.  (VoL  V.  n.  3*1) ;  whether  it 
is  considered  in  the  light  of  a  botanical  coIIpc. 
tion,  or  a  specimen  of  landscape  gardening 
(and  it  is  eviaent,  from  its  plan,  that  it  is  an 
attempt  to  combine  both),  I  consider  it  a  dis- 
grace to  the  country,  hitherto  eminent  for 
ornamental  and  landscape-gardening. 

With  respect  to  the  general  arrangement  of 
the  Society,  I  think  some  alteration  would  re- 
quire  to  be  made  in  the  charter,  and  that  a  new 
set  of  by-lawK  should  be  framed.  The  Council, 
I  think,  should  bo  liable  to  be  totally  changed 
annually,  as  in  the  Geological  Society,  and  the 
President  should  not  hold  his  office  more  than 
three  years,  or  even,  perhaps,  one  year.  Much 
of  the  evils  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  as 
well  as  of  other  societies,  originate  in  the  per. 
petuity  of  the  president  f  should  prefer  a 
president  elected  hy  the  general  sense  of  the 
Society,  instead  of  one  chosen  by  the  Council, 
and  balloted  for  by  the  some  half  dosen  of 
members  who  attend  at  the  annual  elections. 
Men  that  can  speak  (and  there  has  not  been 
one  in  the  chair  that  could,  in  my  time), 
and  have  a  talent  for  eliciting  discussion, 
such  as  takes  place  at  meetings  of  the  Geoio. 
gical  Society,  should  be  chosen.  Much  good 
would  be  done  by  free  discussion  on  the  sub- 
jects  of  the  papers  read  or  fhiits  presented; 
or,  at  any  rate,  there  would  be  some  entertain, 
ment  lliere  ought  not  to  exist  that  invidious 
distinction  between  Fellows  of  the  Society  who 
are,  and  those  who  are  not,  subscribers  to  the 

erden.  Not  a  plant,  cutting,  or  seed  ought  to 
given  away  direct  from  the  garden,  or  in 
conseauence  of  written  applications  to  the  So. 
ciety,  but  to  nurserymen  or  other  commercial 
gardeners.  All  spare  plants,  cuttings,  or  seeds, 
ought  to  be  given  away  at  tne  meetings  of  the 
Society  to  those  who  happen  to  attend ;  and 
the  oflncers  of  the  Society  ought  on  no  account 
to  be  liable  to  be  written  to  by  country  or 
other  members  (always  excepting  commercial 
gardeners)  for  grafts,  seeds,  plants,  &c.  There 
can  he  no  end  to  these  sorts  of  applications 
which  add  much  to  the  expense  of  conducting 
the  business  of  the  Society,  and  cannot  be 
otherwise  than  sources  of  dissatisfaction  to 
all  parties.  Every  Fellow  of  the  Society  ought 
to  be  allowed  tree  access  to  all  the  books,  pa. 
pcrs,  accounts,  and  other  documents  ti(  the 
Society,  at  all  reasonable  times,  without  ap. 

flication  to  the  Council  as  at  present  All 
'ellows  ought  to  hare  a  right  to  give  orders 
to  see  the  garden,  and  the  library,  and  modds 
of  fhiits:  and  all  practical  gardeners  what, 
ever  ought  to  have  free  access  to  the  garden 
at  least  on  one  day  of  the  week.  A  profes. 
sioifal  accountant  of  eminence  ought  to  in- 
spect the  accounts  of  the  Society  once  a  year, 
and  prepare  a  balance-sheet ;  and  he  ought 
to  be  made  responsible  for  its  comctness. 

The  garden,  in  my  opinion,  might  be  given 
up  without  the  slightest  injurv  to  roe  advance- 
ment  of  horticulture ;  and  all  the  ot^^ets  pro. 
posed  to  bo  eflfccted  by  the  Society  might  be 
attained  in  a  better  manner  than  they  posrihiy 
can  be  in  any  wholesale  experiments  gardes, 
by  the  separate  experiments  of  Individoids.  A 
^rden  or  an  acre,  near  town,  for  the  purpose 
of  laying  in  articles  by  the  heels,  as  thete^ni' 
cal  expression  is,  when  they  were  receiired  by 
the  Society,  and  to  contain  them  till  itwasoott> 
venient  to  send  or  deliver  them  out,  is  all  that  I 
can  conceive  necessary ;  but  even  that,  I  diould 
say,  would  be  more  cheaply  done  by  any  tt- 
sponsiUe  nurseryman,  who  should  consent  to 
devote  a  plot  of  ground,  and  the  reqi^lte  as- 
sistance when  wanted,  to  the  purpose  in  viev. 
But  as  the  Society  have  got  a  nnlflD,sbottld 
they  wish  to  keep  i^  and  render  ttttssAil,tlMi 
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■lr«d*  hbilHt  at  in  Ibe  Gardncr'i  Uiaulne  Itn 
(Vel.  fl,  p.  Xifi.l  [ind  toughli  lndicitiittV>h'  ">* 
icconpwijJni  ikdch]  (j^.  ♦!;):--  -'— 


K,  mjglil  be  about  ten 

im  tbe  prevent  ubore-  pr^ortloii  1o  Lta'timpllclit. 

thlt  iprlnR.  and,  in  the  The  nnl  une  I  haie  fndlcalnl  u  orchard, 

r'l  Haga-  ISuree,   Ivoubtc 

ut  merelT  March  or  April,  u 

_,.,.. ^d  .. 1  Hi.tngp 


le  gmuDdf  bill  hrep  it 


Inri^,  (DdTuing  up  4 


IB-; 


.. _       .  J  aheratlonit  1  do  naFtake 

nur :  E  tiiiiik  1  couM  get  a  nunenrnian  to  ud-  Into  cnuUterationt  ai  thli  wotod  Ibfm  one  oT 

oertake  It  (Dr  men  nan  at  half  (hit  auiD.  the  principal  annual  elpenua  oT  the  lurdni. 

WilhlD  thU  aiMnluin  I  nmld  haie  a  lone  The  border  ;/)  niltatn  the  DtchardI  WDuId 

IhraailectlH  or  hertMceoua  planti.  andmore  derate  to  coUecUofli  of  fooa^Ktrtei,  cuTmnli, 

saittenlarii  of  luch  ai  Here  ornanunCal  Thli  and  n>pb«Ti«.    Tha  nalk  Is)  nnd  nsl  bo 

^^«olaln  one  acre  »).  iborefft.  broad.    The  bolder  W  I  would  de. 

A  drcoml^rentlal  walk  might  cDnlain  add-  rote  id  a  colkction  trf  itrawberrin^  Ihecom- 

Uhc  aa%  or  tbree  fouitbi  ot  an  acre  (c).  partraenti  (i)  to  culiiurr  regetablH ;  and  the 

ABOtber  UDe  for  roan,  alternatlog  with  border*  (A  and  I)  I  would  not  dig,  tnil  derolo 

tMtdBH  ud  hoUrhocKa  i  and  with  aione  or  enllrelj  to  the  nuta  oflhe  wall  treei. 

imllini  htiT  In  nonuioionlain  ail  IhedlObreBl  For  the  cipetlBienlal  kiLchen-nrd«,  lor 

— ..  ^  .-^..-  . ...  _.„_  ...  ......       . ,j^y  ^  ,^j  nifflclenti  nay,  eren 

■nd  Indttnill  HUB  parti  of  the  laiden,  aa  br  atnulgjo  ft.  of  walling.     )  hare  ihoim,  in 

turn  laid  out   [Sec  (be  i4an,  u  oiMnall*  the  inleilDr,  one  fbrdnc-bnuio  fbr  i^vlnE 

BObttabed  br  Uw  BoAOj.  in  i%cyc.  ^anL.  viaa ;  and  when  that  wu  done,  it  nlEht  b> 

17BMiUdIKnr«|nKd,ta*dBdtaf  compa.  emploTrd  in  IrTing  to  (row  other  Ugneoua 
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,  web  u  the  BUDgHMni,  bmd-  mpoouble  mm.    Tl>«  diminutlHi  of  «mik' 

OnV  B*^    '  baT€  ihoini  ft  nnne  of  pit*  for  bT  ibii  ■mDgem«iit  ki  obriout  j  uA  to  kHa 

■^  kin  ft  nD(«  of  ftftmea  for  proviiw  iiif1diii|  mence  forcing  wtlh  hot  dunj,  nor  Incur  much 

«bil  rmUng  Kedbngi.    1  ftn  pfrfMred  to  argue  cipeniein  ftnj  «dr  \n  (he  niciug-iJcputinfTii 

tbftt  VTftrr  IhkftithfttlheSaciBtr  could  rruoru  for  ft  ^w  or  two,  till    I  uw  how  thr  flDcietj 

aWiwltta  touDdtrtik^  with  iTiewtathcpro.  *iu  luppoRaL    If  the  Sacietiwen  not  vtO 

ifui  of  bonlcuHiut  might  he  ucomt^ihed  lupportcd,  tJte  fordng-facHvei  ftnd  piu  iDlght 

IWlL  In  lofUL    Alk  the  glut  mod  FTftftwi,  perlmentftl  kitchm-gvdm,  «nd  the  proficHd 

Wtlb  the  requWt*  thedi,  ftc,  for  this  purpow»  kklchfo-Barden  turned  Into  ui  orchanL     TTm 

«)d  ■  vnd  deal  more  wfiicb  mifht  be  JLi.  gftrden,  in  tbii  cft«e»  would  be  ftup^oited  I9 

poHd  or,  ftre  ftlndj  Iq  the  nrdeo,  mnd  only  tbe  ule  of  itft  orchftrd  IVulte.    Even  the  ubo- 

nq^iv  niiw*«l  to    thia  enclOied   un,   And  return  might,  ft*  11  lalt  reKHltte,  be  bade  u 

nftJnmoBMittliere.    The  brick  wAUi  ftlroftdr  orcbajd.    1  would  tell  the  greitcr  pen  of  tbe 


eiDcicid  entrance,  ai  T^peac 

Id  be  ipare  bricks  toderray  a  part  of  the       to  both  tidet  of  the  waU  of  the  rbirlQuvdvi, 
mie  of  (be  reraoral  of  the  hot-tiouK*  and        and  if  thtre  were  not  room  nwogh  fbr  all  ftl 


Soutben  illp  (w  itniwbemM,  jooKbetrles  Tkelalta,  roaib,  aidfarJi(€ 

curruta,  ftud  raipbemet,  aoil  bonterm  of  Entrance  Stan  Lonitoo,  and  |uil 
•oulh  wall.  AS  iio«d omftmental lodge,  C 1 

Kiteben-guden,  A  «  Aiaii(antiecr«at}'tpTouieed  lodee,  CS 

MlaceUaneouaitandardrniLtcompaTlmsit,  AA  &4Ce  unoccui^ed  at  ^K  angle,  Ca 

PiuarHllbrcingvniund,  AT  C4 

OudeD  Ibc  ludl  balti  A  B  KItchen-giTdm  pmpoaed  ioi^.  C  5 

Wcatetn  (Upa  Ax  itoi^  end  ftiiit-wall  bor.  fiijace  uaucui^ed  at  S.W  iBgle,  CO 

■^  *"  ,  Vard)(btitablea,ihedt,coiDpiMa,»c,CT 

^>0  PriTaten]>d,lDTuinhaaiOn«i,Cg 
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A  fiMe^  jAd  taaalne  this  pUn  executed,  and 
ften  wire  it  in  their  mind's  eye  with  the 
SMtfen  as  actually  existing.    In  m^  plan  every 

r\  baa  auch  a  definite  uee,  that  it  could  not 
applied  to  any  thing  else  without  an  ob- 
trioos  deimngement ;  in  the  plan  existing  the 
ol^ects  and  purposes  are  so  mixed  up,  and  so 
often  repeated,  that  a  great  many  parts  may 
be  said,  using  a  common  phrase,  to  be  neither 
ooe  thing  nor  another ;  without  definite  pur. 
pose,  and  without  character.  According  to 
my  plan,  there  would  not  be  a  repetition  of  any 
plant  or  tree  throughout  the  whole  garden  ; 
according  to  the  present  plan,  the  same  sorts 
of  fruit  trees,  ornamental  shrubs,  and  flowers 
are  many  times  repeated.  According  to  my 
plan,  there' is  no  one  part  which  may  be  de. 
acribed  as  common.place  ornament;  in  the 
garden,  as  actually  existing,  there  are  nume. 
rous  borders  and  patches  or  shrubs,  as  at  the 
old  entrance,  at  both  ends  of  the  flower.gar. 
den,  and  the  borders  and  walks  between  hedges 
on  two  sides  of  the  artx>retum,  which  are  no- 
thing more  than  oommon-fdace  shrubbery,  of 
no  use  whaterer.  I  repeat,  that  in  my  plan 
there  will  not  be  a  single  tree,  bush,  or  plant, 
or  walk,  that  could  be  dispensed  with  or  trans. 
posed. 
Should  a  square  be  preferred  to  the  circular 


form  for  the  area  within  the  arboretum,  I  have 
little  other  objection  to  it,  than  that  it  requirca 
a  greater  proportion  of  walk  than  a  circle. 
Neither  do  I  think  a  square  so  handsome,  or 
so  suitable  for  a  public  garden,  llie  sketch  of 
the  plan  now  submitted,  is  calculated  to  eflfect 
the  maximum  quantity  of  objects,  with  the 
minimum  extent  of  walks,  walls,  and  glasa, 
and  without  a  single  hedge.  I  have  reflected 
on  this  Dian  since  1  first  saw  the  Chiswlck  Qfar. 
den,  and  with  all  the  various  details  that  are 
requisite  to  its  complete  develooement.  I  coo. 
sider  it  not  only  very  complete  in  its  kind,  but 
calculated  to  be  more  economically  kept  than 
any  plan  that  I  could  devise  for  a  {ueoe  of 
ground  of  similar  extent  and  shape. 

1  think  botanical  travellers  are  unnecessary, 
and  not  within  the  legitimate  objects  of  the 
Society;  and  that  furnishing  gentlemen  with 

gardeners  is  calculated  greatly  to  increase  the 
usiness  of  the  Society,  without  at  all  advano. 
ing  the  interests  of  horticulture  By  adopting 
and  carrying  into  every  department  of  the 
Society  the  general  principle  of  attempting 
nothing  that  could  not  be  done  by  individuala, 
the  business  of  the  Society  wilt  be  greatly  sim- 
plified, and  the  objects  for  which  it  was  insti- 
tuted much  more  efibctually  attained. 


We  regret  that  our  Hmits  do  not  admit  of  our  quoting  various  other  portions  of  the  evidence, 
which,  to  gardeners  in  general,  as  well  as  to  Fellows  of  tne  Society, "would  be  both  instructive  mm 
amusing.  The  result  of  the  whole,  considered  with  reference  to  general  principles,  shows  the 
little  use  of  societies  for  the  promotion  of  science  in  a  reading  age  like  the  present ;  and  the 
absurdity  in  all  governments,  trom  that  of  a  few  clerks  and  gardeners  to  that  of  a  kingdom  or  a 
republic,  of  excessive  iMislation.  Considered  with  reference  to  previous  remarks  on  the  Horti- 
cultural Society,  which  have  appeared  in  this  Magaiine,  the  result  proves  the  truth  of  what  we 
have  all  along  asserted  to  exist,  via.  a  narrow.miiKied  system  of  management,  the  object  of  whidb 
was,  in  eflbct,  not  to  advance  gardening,  but  to  aggrandise  the  Horticultural  Society,  and  to  ingra. 
tiale  the  honorary  secretary  with  the  higher  classes  of  society.  A  part  of  the  unhappy  results  of  thia 
narrow-minded  system  springs  from  the  constitution  of  the  Society,  which  requires  or  permits  it 
to  attempt  doing  those  things  which  it  ought  only  to  have  stimulated  others  to  accomplish ;  whidi 
permits  its  affidrs  to  be  managed  by  an  unpaid  officer,  and,  in  consequence,  precludes  the  interfe. 
renoe,  except  by  etiquette,  of  any  other  member  of  the  Siocicty.  A  part,  also,  of  this  result  has 
ariaen  fhmi  the  personal  character  of  that  unpaid  officer:  ambitiouii,  and  yet  without  great  viewf ; 
aealdua,  sanguine,  active,  and  jealous  of  his  power.  The  impracticable  plan  of  the  Chiswick  Gar- 
den ;  the  system  of  concealment  which  prevented  that  plan  trom  being  known  to  the  Fellowa 
bcftwe  it  was  executedjand,  consequently,  firom  being  interfered  with,  and  which  has  ended  in  the 
pteaent  enormous  debt ;  the  ridiculous  rules  and  regulations  of  the  garden,  by  which  not  a  structure 
could  be  erected  without  being  subjected  to  some  of  his  alterations,  nor  a  border  dug,  nor  a  common 
operation  performed,  without  his  written  authority ;  and  what  is  called  the  system  of  espion. 
nage,  which  Mr.  lindley  has  truly  designated  as  monstrous*,  may  all  be  traced  to  these  qualities 
of  nwid  in  the  honorary  secretaiy. 

Had  the  President  and  Council  of  the  Societv  been,  of  necessity,  changed  every  two  or  three 
year*,  and  the  Secretary  been  a  paid  officer ;  had  the  minutes  of  councils  of  committees  been 
open  to  the  inspection  of  the  members  of  the  Society  generally,  errors  might  have  been  commit- 
ted, but  they  would  have  been  corrected,  and  the  present  state  of  things  could  never  have  arrived. 

Some  years  ago  we  made  repeated  endeavours  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  number  of  membera 
of  the  Council  required  to  be  present  to  constitute  a  council,  and  a  list  of  those  who  had  attended 
at  each  of  the  councils  held  in  the  course  of  anv  one  year.  Our  correspondence  on  this  sub- 
ject  la  In  existence,  and  can  be  produced.  The  result,  after  a  great  many  letters  had  passed,  turned 
out  to  be,  that  the  Council  bad  a  right  to  refuse  any  thing  and  every  thing,  and  that  to  us  they 
did  leAise  every  thing.  The  fact  is,  as  one  member  lately  observed  to  the  Society,  and  for  the 
truth  of  which,  in  a  general  way,  we  may  appeal  to  Mr.  Lindley,  as  under-secretary,  it  was  utterly 
impossible  for  any  one  to  acquire  any  information  respecting  the  afikirs  of  the  Society  who  was  not 
in  the  favour  of  Mr.  Sabine 

Had  the  Gardener's  Magasine  not  appeared,  our  belief  is,  that  things  would  have  been  even 
wane  than  they  now  are ;  and,  in  addition  to  some  thousands  now  due  for  printing  and  engraving 
the  Horticultural  TranMoetionSt  there  would  have  been  others  due  for  the  splendid  4to  work  on 
Aruits,  and  the  corresponding  4to  work  on  plants  flowered  in  the  garden  of  the  Society,  of  which 
pmapectuses  were  circulated  four  years  ago  iGard.  Mag.^  Vol.  L  p.  88.);  but  which  we  remon* 
strated  against,  as  interfering  with  works  already  in  existence,  and  very  well  conducted.  The 
obiect  of  the  Society,  about  tliat  time,  appeared  to  be,  to  monopolise  every  thing  connected  with 
gwdening  or  botany,  flrom  the  placing  or  a  joumevman  gardener  to  the  publishing  of  a  new  fruit 
or  plant  Even  a  Gardener's  Magaiine  was  projected ;  and  the  assent  of  wAa<  ia  called  the 
Council  obtained  to  use  the  badge  of  the  Society  on  the  cover,  in  the  manner  in  which  the 
seal  of  the  Royal  Institution  is  used  on  the  cover  of  Brande*s  Journal.  The  object  of  this  Maga. 
sine  was  dear  enough  to  all  the  world  at  the  time,  that  of  putting  us  down ;  in  coi^equence  of  the 


•  Mr.  Bdlenden  Ker  stated  to  the  Society,  at  their  Meeting  yesterday  (March  16.),  that  the 
whole  of  the  present  enquiry  had  resulted  from  a  report  of  one  of  his  conversations,  whilst  walk. 
Ing  with  Mrs.  Ker  in  the  garden,  last  summer.  The  report  was  so  oflbnsive  to  Mr.  Sabine,  that  he 
proposed  to  the  Council  to  expel  Mr.  Ker  from  the  Society.  Mr.  Ker  declared  that  the  report  waa 
a  tiasue  of  &lsehoods,  got  up,  as  he  imaeined,  to  please  Mr.  Sabine.  In  this  way.  Providence 
brings  good  out  of  evil.    Every  thing  ten^  to  a  crisis,  bad  things  the  most  rapidly. 
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dififercnt  animadTenions  which  appeared  In  our  carlv  Kumbers  on  the  Society,  and  especially  on 
its  garden.  The  fir«t  of  these  papers  was  by  H.  B.  Ker,  Esq.,  who,  as  the  CommiUee  have 
acknowledged,  has  led  to  the  present  investigation  into  the  affairs  of  the  Society :  and  it  must  be 
no  small  satisfaction  to  him,  as  it  certainly  is  to  us,  to  mark  the  prcFcnt  result  of  his  labours. 

The  Report  of  the  CommiUee  may,  on  the  whole,  be  considered  very  lenient  on  the  subject  of 
accounts  and  management,  and  perhaps  in  other  matters  it  may  be  more  correct  than  we  arc  ip- 
clincd  to  believe  We  must  confess,  however,  our  entire  want  of  faith  in  the  assets  of  the  Society 
being  any  thing  like  equal  to  its  debts.  The  arrears  stated  at  upwards  of  fiOOO/.,  we  should  not 
value  at  above  80(V.  or  10(XV. ;  and  estimating  all  the  items  at  what  they  would  bring,  if  now  sold, 
we  do  not  believe  there  would  be  KU.  in  the  pound. 

The  great  object  of  all  observations  on  the  past  is,  or  should  be,  to  render  them  available  for  the 
Aiture.  Whatever  may  be  said  in  palliation  of  Mr.  Sabine's  conduct,  nothing  can  he  more  clear 
than  this,  that  he  is  the  main  cause  of  the  present  state  of  things  in  this  Society ;  ho  it  is,  and  he 
alone,  who,  by  a  system  of  concealment  and  monopoly  of  power,  has  brought  the  Society  to  the 
brink  of  ruin. 

At  the  same  time,  while  we  express  our  opinion  thus  fl-eely  as  to  what  are  considered  the  bad 
points  of  Mr.  Sabine's  horticultural  policy,  we  shall  not  withhold  from  him  that  justice  which  we 
abould  desire  for  ourselves  under  similar  circumstances.  Mr.  Sabine  has  involved  the  Society  in 
a  debt  which  threatens  its  dissolution,  but  he  has  alio  liecn  the  cause  of  the  greater  fiart  of  the 
good  done  by  the  Society  :  and  that  the  Society  have  done  good,  even  we  who  are  no  friend  to 
monopolies,  or  systems  of  exclusion  in  any  way,  readily  allow.  Tne  springing  up  of  so  many  hor. 
ticultural  societies  throughout  the  country',  and  throughout  Europe,  has  been  mainly  owing  to 
the  ^clat  of  the  London  Horticultural  Stx'iety,  in  consequence  of  the  great  accession  of  noble 
and  even  royal  members  since  1815,  when  Mr.  Sabine  undertook  its  management  The  principal 
part  of  the  Transacttons  of  the  Society  have  been  published  since  that  penotl,  and  they  include  a 
considerable  number  of  good  practical  papers.  We  do  not  attach  mucn  importance  to  what  has 
been  brought  f^om  India  or  Africa :  but  certainly  the  Chrysanthemums,  Chniese  Primrose,  Wis. 
tikxia  Consequkna.  and  other  hardy  or  half  hardv  articles  from  China ;  and  the  numerous  Lupines, 
Pentstemons,  ana  other  hardy  plants  brought  from  North  America,  by  Mr.  Douglas  ;  are  invalu. 
able  additions  to  our  gardens,  and  will  probably  continue  to  ornament  them  while  this  island  en- 
dures as  terra  firma.  All  these  objects  of  beauty  and  interest  have  been  introduced  under  Mr. 
Sabine's  auspices.  Other  services  might  be  mentioned :  but  we  shall  only  add  that  Mr.  Sabine 
has  been  the  means  of  bringing  forward  Mr.  Lindley,  who  unquestionably  is  a  man  of  extraordi. 
nary  talent,  and  no  less  extraordinary  industry ;  who  has  already  done  more  for  botany  in  this 
country,  by  proving  in  the  I^ondon  University  that  the  natural  system  may  be  efTectually  taught 
to  youUi,  than  any  one  else  has  done  in  our  time ;  and  who,  if  he  lives,  and  does  not  become  over. 
elated  with  public  applause,  or,  by  his  intercourse  with  the  aristocracy,  get  into  that  sort  of  aflVct. 
ation  which  was  the  weak  point  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  will,  in  our  opinion,  be  the  greatest 
botanist  that  has  appeared  smcc  the  days  of  J^ssieu.  Mr.  Lindley  might  possibly  have  event- 
ually risen  to  eminence  under  whatever  circumstances  he  might  have  been  placed :  but  he  has 
been  upwards  of  ten  years  in  the  office  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  and  we  will  venture  to  say, 
that  at  the  age  at  which  he  entered,  with  his  previous  education,  and  with  the  active  fViend»bip 
of  Mr.  Sabine,  in  no  other  office  or  situation  whatever,  in  London  or  elsewhere,  could  he  have 
ci^jojred  the  same  advantages,  or  advanced  himself  so  rapidly  as  a  man  of  the  world,  a  man  of 
■cience,  and  a  gentleman. 

The  evil  days  which  may  be  said  to  have  fallen  on  Mr.  Sabine,  not  merely  as  connected  with 
Regent  Street  and  Chiswick,  but  as  an  active  member  of  the  Zoologicsl  Society,  are  the  result  of 
his  making  these  societies  stepping  stones  to  his  intercourse  with  men  of  rank ;  and  the  lesson  his 
flUe  has  read  to  us  will,  we  trust,  not  be  lost,  either  on  ourselves  or  on  our  professional  retden. 
Am  society  advances,  men  will  be  valued  according  to  their  worth  as  men,  and  not  according  to 
any  factitious  distinctions  whatever.  It  is  consolatory  to  think,  and  to  believe,  that  every  man's 
real  character  is  sooner  or  later  made  known  and  appreciated  by  his  fellow-men. 

It  is  curious  to  reflect  on  what  may  be  the  consolations  of  Mr.  Sabine  under  his  present  ciivum- 
stances.  Driven,  like  Adam,  from  the  garden  to  the  field  —  to  the  Zoological  farm  at  Kingston  — 
what  will  be  his  next  pursuit?  Having  no  wife  or  child,  whither  will  he  turn  for  consolation? 
But  Nature,  ever  kind,  has  a  provision  for  every  thing ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  this,  that 
Mr.  Sabine  is  supported  by  some  feeling  or  other.  Ignorance,  or  indifference,  or  vanity,  or  self- 
conceit,  all  bad  or  themselves,  may  prove  a  good  to  an  individual,  under  particular  circumstances. 

What  is  now  to  be  done  f  First  ascertain  who  will  really  continue  paying  members.  If  as  many 
remain  as  will  produce  3000/L  a  year,  go  on ;  if  only  a  smaller  income  can  be  obtained,  break  up^ 
and  beffin  another  Society.  If  you  go  on,  commit  the  affiurs  of  the  Society  to  an  active,  eflffectivr, 
paid  officer,  of  whom  none  will  be  found  equal  to  Mr.  Lindley ;  let  him  be  as  much  the  Present, 
Secretary,  Council,  and  Garden  Committee,  as  was  Mr.  Sabine;  but  let  him  not  be  quite  so  much 
the  «urdener,  and  by  no  means  the  accountant :  let  every  act  done  by  him,  or  letter  or  p^ier 
which  passes  through  his  hands,  be  rigidly  scrutinised  by  the  Council,  or  even  open  to  every 
Fellow  of  the  Society:  there  will  always  be  some  one  on  the  look-out  for  faults;  let  it  be  made 
worth  his  while  to  rule  well ;  let  him  then  rule  as  he  will  (because  no  Council  will  ever  take  the 
trouble  necessary  for  real  efftctive  management),  at  the  risk  qf  dismissal  on  conviction  of  misrule. 
Bther  this  must  be  done,  or  you  must  have  a  paid  council,  as  well  as  a  paid  secretary  and  account- 
ant  This  will  eventuaUy  be  found  to  be  the  true  practical  view  of  the  case.  After  all  this  is 
done,  supposing  the  Society  to  work  well,  the  benefit  to  horticultural  science  will  not  be  much. 
Most  of  the  good  which  the  Horticultural  Society  in  this  age  or  country  is  capable  of  doing  has 
ahneady  been  done. 

March  16. —  Some  discussion  took  place  on  the  Report,  in  which  a  vote 
of  censure  on  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Sabine  was  proposed,  but  withdravm  at 
the  earnest  recommendation  of  Mr.  Gordon,  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee, as  unnecessary,  and  likely  to  injure  the  interests  of  the  Society 
with  its  creditors  and  the  public  in  general.  (See  Thnes  and  Ckromde  of 
March  17.) 
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Art.  VI,     Covent  Garden  Market. 


White 
Tiinlp  T(^4,  per  buihrl 


Iperbuil 


Tumtpi,  White,  pec  bunch 


&Uiy.  per  buncb       .    . 

HmindUb.  pet  bundle  ■ 

TiKSpiMacA  Trat. 

SP*-"*      OSSS'ie.. 

aonvl.paEiiU'iien 
ni  OKiB*  Tilie. 

OttLpecbuihtl     - 
TiUlag,  pa  lH]f  litre 

Lufa.  per  ifaMii  Uinchei 

GjulU^  per  pound 

ShillM^  ps  pound 

Ei>di<e,'i«  mre'  T  "." 
Unj,  pcrljuBdle  |l£tDl3) 

Witercrm J  per  duen  jnull 


0   i    «;.rh)nitpcrdflicnbm»he 
0    1    0  ipi'"«ml^'ir     Tdoi'c 

LtfcnUer,  dryi  per  doi.  bui 
StKlMianJ  FnUUftir  Tarl 


Winwr  Sw.^5  lirn' "/ 


'>l1jeru,li^gll>h,pFr] 


"§;H 


Ob$eTvationt.  —  1 
of  January  and  tbe  early  pa 
tables  generally ;  nevertnele 
tum^B,  savoys,  coleworta,  < 
rably  steady,  as  per  la^t  qui  . 
produced  a  material  di^ren 


.  _  .     ?vere  frost  during  the  prtncipal  port 

It  of  February,  interrupted  tne  supplies  of  v(ve- 
is,  our  market  was  generally  well  furnished  with 
:BrTot8,  &c.,  the  pnees  of  which  remained  tole- 
>nB,until  the  change  of  weather  in  February 
in  the  quantities,  and  some  alteration  in 
prices;  but  the  extreme  rigour  of  the  season,  and  more  particularly  the  in- 
termissions of  frosty  nighta  and  warm  days  which  prevailed  in  the  latter  end 
of  February,  have  affected  vegetables  so  much  as  to  render  our  present  sup- 
plies very  limited  for  the  season,  and  prices,  consequently,  rather  higher 
than  might  fie  expected.  This  may  also  be  the  caae  for  some  time  to  come, 
as,  from  the  same  causes,  no  abundant  tjuantitiea  can  be  expected  until  Hay 
next.  Broccolies  are  likely  to  be  very  deficient,  and  high  m  price,  as  they 
fiave  t>een  much  injured  by  the  froct;  cauliflowers  have  twen  oestroyed  to  a 
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considerable  extent  in  the  hand-glasses,  and  even  under  the  lights  of  frames, 
as  much  from  the  impossibility  of  admitting  air  to  them  for  so  long  a  period 
during  the  prevalence  of  frost,  as  from  the  frost  itself  Potatoes,  during  the 
severe  weather,  reached  a  higher  price  than  quoted  :  indeed,  the  better  sorts 
are  now  worth  rather  more  than  stated  in  the  list ,  but  as  the  supply  of 
ordinary  sorts  is  plentiful,  I  have  not  thought  it  safe  to  exceed  the  average. 
Onions  have  maintained  their  value  throughout  the  season ;  but,  since  the 
breaking  up  of  the  weather,  a  considerable  quantity  from  Flanders  has  been 
imported,  which  has  brought  down  our  prices  :  at  present,  they  are  dull  in 
sale.  Shallots  reach  us  in  very  small  quantities,  and  from  quarters  whence 
none  have  hitherto  been  sent,  in  consequence  of  their  very  high  price ;  which 
is  one  of  the  many  advantages  of  our  very  general  interchange  of  communi- 
cation. —  G.  C.  March  12.  1830. 


Art.  VII.    Provincial  Horticultural  Societies, 

NOBFOLK. 

The  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Horticultural  Society,  —  The  prospectus  of  meetings 

1  prixet  or  thin  Society  for  1830  has  been  sent  us,  signed  Elias  Norgate,  secretary,  and  aocom- 
j^icdt);  the  following  very  Judicious  remarks  bv  the  saine  gentleman  :  — 

In  this  their  first  list  of  prices  the  Committee  tliink  it  right  to  explain  the  general  principles  by 
which  they  propose  to  be  guided  in  the  selection  of  objects  for  the  adjudication  of  them.  This  U 
the  more  neccMary,  because,  in  looking  over  the  li»ts  of  prixes  in  various  horticultural  societies 
there  does  not  always  appear  to  have  been  made  a  sutlicicnt  discrimination  between  the  result  of 
chance  and  the  result  of  skill. 

1.  It  should  ever  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  merits  for  which  a  prize  ought  to  be  awarded  exists 
not  In  the  production  but  in  the  producer.  The  k>est  di«h  of  filberts  in  September,  or  of  cherries 
in  July,  gathered,  perhaps,  firom  standard  trees  planted  twenty  years  ago,  can  imply  liut  slender 
merit  in  the  individual  who  now  exhibits  them.  In  every  horticultural  production,  thereforei 
whether  raised  for  use,  luxury,  or  beauty,  the  Committee  will  endeavour  to  estimate  Uie  merit  of 
Uie  exhibiter  bv  the  degree  or  science,  care,  and  8kill  evinced  in  its  cultivation. 

SS.  In  the  cold  and  fickle  climate  of  this  county  it  is  very  desirable  to  encourage  every  attempt 
to  forward  the  blossoming  of  flowers  and  the  ripening  of  fhiits  before  their  natural  seasoo ;  and 
equally  so  to  retard  them  beyond  it  A  dish  of  green  peas,  gathered  on  the  1st  of  November,  is  as 
much  a  luxury  as  a  dish  that  is  gathered  on  the  1st  of  May.  Prizes  for  extending  the  duration  of 
flowers  and  fhiits  at  both  ends  cfftheteason  will  be  richly  earned. 

9L  The  preservation  of  fruits  and  vegetables  fVcsh  through  the  winter,  and  late  Into  the  spring. 
Is  another  object  of  importance.  Not  merely  apples,  peas,  and  potatoes,  but  many  of  the  more 
delicate  and  perishable  productions  of  our  gardens  may  be  so  preserved.  Although  French  beans 
and  peas  cannot  be  gathered  in  December  or  January,  it  is  possible  to  preserve  them  in  excellent 
condition  for  our  tables  to  a  still  later  period. 

4.  The  judicious  pruning,  not  merely  of  espaliers  and  wall  trees,  but  likewise  of  the  standard 

Sple,  pear,  and  plum  trees  of  our  orchards,  is  an  object  quite  worthy  of  attenUon.  At  present 
ese  are  usually  lefl  to  themselves  till  their  branches  become  so  thickly  interlaced,  and  their 
foliage  so  dense,  that  little  or  no  fruit  comes  to  perfection  except  that  which  has  the  good  fbrtune 
to  catch  the  outside  sun.  When  the  evil  becomes  at  length  verv  palpable  and  gross,  a  woodman 
dimbs  the  tree  with  an  axe  or  a  saw  in  his  hand,  and  lays  about  nim,  right  and  left,  without 
discrimination  and  without  mcrcv,  till  he  has  got  two  or  three  faggots  of  firewood.  To  this 
cause  may  \x  ascribed  the  great  abundance  of  unripe  fruit  of  all  sorts  which  is  brought  to  oar 
markets,  it  would  be  difficult  perhaps  to  adjudge  sp«:iflc  prizes  fbr  the  most  judicious  pruning,  tmt 
the  attention  of  cottagers  may  be  directed  to  it  with  the  greatest  advantage. 

fi.  The  inuring  of  tender  plants  to  our  soil  and  climate ;  the  naturalising  of  exoties :  the 
obtaining  of  new  varieties  of  rruits  and  flowers  by  fecundating  the  blossom  of  one  with  tbenrtna 
from  another ;  experiments  on  grafting,  budding,  &c.  These,  and  many  other  objects  of  attai- 
tlon  to  the  garidener,  will  be  objects  of  encouragement  by  the  Society. 

6.  With  respect  to  cottagers,  while  these  will  at  all  tiroes  be  allowed  to  compete  fbr  any  of  the 
Sodety's  prizes,  no  one  but  those  of  their  own  class  will  erer  be  allowed  to  compete  ybr  tiiein. 
It  is  a  grest  object  to  give  them  an  interest  in  the  culture  of  their  little  plots  of  ground  t 
a  taste  tor  gardening  once  diffbsed  among  them,  they  will  engage  in  coropetiUon  .with  escta 
other,  and  it  is  hoped  they  will  bear  away  as  many  of  such  prises  as  cur  ftinds  may  enaUe  us  to 
oflte.  But  the  stimulus  to  ejcertion  must  originate  with  their  landlords  :  if  this  Society  shall  be 
the  occasion  of  inducing  the  latter  to  attach  a  rood  or  two  of  ground  to  every  cottage  in  their 
possession.  Its  establishment  will  in  some  measure  probably  contribute  to  relieve  the  poor's  rate 
of  the  county,  and  thus  confer  upon  it  an  incalculable  benefit  —  J.  2^.  NetkerteU,  Decemker  9L 
18S9. 

Mo.SMOUTRSHI  RB. 

The  Glamorgan  and  Monmouthshire  Horticultural  Society  held  their  Meeting  for 
the  winter  quarter  on  the  5th  of  Jsnuary,  1830,  in  Cardiff!  'i*he  Most  Noble  the  Manrucei  of 
Bute,  anxioiu  for  the  success  of  this  Society,  has  offbred  a  piece  of  ground  to  form  a  gMSKB,  fiw 
which  mark  of  encouragement  the  Meeting  unanimously  voted  to  His  Lordship  th«r  warmest 
thanks.    Prises  were  awarded  as  follows :  — 

Flower*,  Chrysanthemum,  Mrs.  Moraan,  LAndough.  Wallfiower,  Mrs.  Moggridc«L  Slower 
Camellia :  I.  Hon.  W.  B.  Grey ;  2.  Mr.  Reece.  —  FruiL   Grapes,  Hon.  W.  B.  Grey.  Tible  Pttn, 
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Krk  Hin,  Uandair.    Baking  Fmn,  Mrc  Hm.  LlandaS     Table  Ai>plM,  Mm  HmI  Dcmmi. 

linking  Apfie»t  Hon.  Vf.KOrey.-^  Culinary  Feget4Me4.  Acparagut,  Hon.  W.  Bw  Grey.  Sea. 
kale,  Hon.  VV.  B.  Grey.  Broccoli,  Mr.  Moggridxe.  Celery,  Mr.  £L  P.  Ktcharda.  Paranep*,  Mr. 
Moraridge.  Onions,  Mr.  Thomas  MinneU.  Karly  Potatoes,  forced  (not  ofTsets),  Mr.  HiU. 
Rhubarb,  Rev.  J.  M.  Traheme.  Radishes.  Mrs.  HiM— Extra. Prizes.  Baking  Apple,  Mrs.  Hill 
and  Hon.  W.  B.  Grey.  Beet  Root,  Mr.  Head  Deacon.  Broccoli,  Hon.  W.  B.  Grey.  —  Cottage 
Prhes,  Apples,  E.  Williams,  LlandafC  Onions,  Thomas  Perry,  Cardiff*.  Basket  of  Vegetable!, 
six  sorts,  D.  Williams,  DutfVyn. 

The  grapes,  sent  by  the  Hon.  W.  B.  Grey,  retained  the  delicious  flavour  of  an  early  autuum 
growth.  A  Tariety  of  the  Newtown  pippin,  brought  by  Sir  Charles  Morgan,  was  of  the  ^magifiig 
sise  of  13  in.  in  circumference,  and  weigned  nearly  16  oz.  The  committee  and  gentlemen  nrcacDt 
were  more  particularly  pleased  with  an  extraordmary  fine  trace  or  rope  of  onions,  called  tli« 
Tripoli,  the  property  of  Colonel  Morgan,  of  IjindOugh  Castle.  This  onion  is  not  so  well  known 
as  it  ought  to  be :  it  attains  a  large  size,  it  remarkable  for  its  beautiful  white  colour  and  t«7  mif^l 
flavour.    {The  Cambrian,  Jan.  9.  1830.) 

HKHErORDSHIBB. 

Herefurdshire  Horticultural  Society.  —  The  Hereford  Florists*  Register,  con- 
taining a  brief  account  of  the  meetings  of  the  Hereford  Horticultural  Society,  by  W.  Gods^, 
acting  secretary,  Hereford,  18mo.  has  been  sent  us,  and  also  the  rules  of  the  Society  for  18S9,  and 
a  schedule  and  '*  particulars  "  forfprizes  for  that  year.  In  the  preface  to  the  little  book  we  observe, 
with  pleasure,  that  five  sovereigii"  ^iH  be  awarded  bv  the  Society  every  filth  year  **  to  the  gar. 
dener  of  any  member,  for  long  servitude,  general  good  conduct,  attention  to,  and  knowledge  of, 
his  business."  With  the  warmest  feelings  towards  this  Society,  fh>m  seeing  among  its  members 
so  many  re«>ectable  names,  so  considerable  a  portion  of  ladies,  and  above  all  from  greatly  admlr. 
ing  the  style  of  country  about  Hereford,  Fox  ley,  Moccas  Court,  the  Holme,  &c.,  at  all  which 
plaoes  wetpassed  some  time  so  long  ago  as  1806,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  practical  gar. 
deners  have  not  had  fair  play.  From  the  tables  of  the  prizes  given  away  tor  18%,  iH^,  and  1888, 
it  appears  that  scarcely  any  prizes  are  given  to  any  one  below  the  rank  of  esquire.  In  1886,  Sir 
J.  G.  Cotterell  received  ^1  prizes;  in  1H27,  42;  in  1888,  40;  in  all  103  prizes.  Now  the  total 
nomtier  of  prizes  given  away  in  these  three  years  being  544  to  73  persons,  surely  one  fifth  to  one 
individual,  and  he  a  patron  of  gardening  rather  than  an  amateur,  is  too  much.  No  other  indivU 
doal  appears  to  have  obtained  half  so  many.  The  name  of  the  gardener  of  Sir  J.  G.  Cotterdl,  as 
flu*  aa  we  can  discover,  is  not  in  the  book.  A  good  many  of  the  prizes  are  awarded  to  ladies,  and 
this  we  are  delighted  to  see,  whether  their  gardeners  are  named  or  not  The  cares  of  gardening 
are  worthy  of,  and  suitable  for,  ladies  of  every  rank,  fh>m  the  cottage  to  the  palace.  There  Is 
DOChing  unfeminine  in  them,  and  as  the  resources  for  enjoyment  of  ladies  residing  in  the  country 
ItHmited  compared  with  those  of  men  under  the  same  circumstances,  we  are  happy  to  see  that 
they  avail  themselves  of  such  as  are  within  their  reach.  We  cannot,  however,  so  easily  enter  into 
the  idea  of  a  country  gentleman  of  property  competing  for  prizes  of  fVuits  and  flowers,  when  thei« 
are  so  many  important  duties  and  elevated  recreations  to  which  he  is  called  U|ion  to  attend  and 
might  en^joy.  Still  less  can  we  conceive  what  inward  satisfaction  it  can  be  to  a  man  to  receive  a 
prise  for  a  production  which,  |iersonally,  he  has  had  no  hand  whatever  in  producing.  If  prise 
shows  of  fruits  and  flowers  are  to  be  considered  in  the  light  of  prise  cock.fights  or  boxing, 
matchea,  and  merely  criticised  like  any  other  species  of  gambling  amusement,  that  is  another 
matter;  and  in  that  case  we  certainly  greatly  prefer  gambltiig  in  fhiits  and  flowers  to  any  other 
species  of  gambling ;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  object  of  Provincial  Horticultural  Societies  be 
to  Improve  the  knowledge  of  gardeners  in  their  art,  and  to  disseminate  improved  gardening  pro. 
doetioos,  then  nirely  these  olqccts  will  be  best  ef)W:ted,  or  rather  can  only  be  elfmed.  by  raising 
the  character  of  the  practical  gardener.  The  patrons  of  gardening  are  expected  only  to  act  m 
patrons,  and  not  as  operatives.  Knowing  nothing  of  Sir  J.  G.  Cotterel  personallv,  and  not  even 
the  name  or  place  of^his  estate,  we  trust  no  personal  motive  will  be  supposed  to  nave  occasioned 
these  remarks.  »•  Cond. 

NOBTHUMBBRLJLXD  AND  DUBHAM. 

Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society  of  Durham  t  Northumberland,  and  Newcastle 
mpam  Tyne. — The  First  Exhibition  for  this  year  of  this  Society  was  held  on  the  19th  of  February, 
when  prizes  were  adjudged  as  follows :  — 

Dessert  pears,  a  silver  medal  to  Mr.  Jos.  Cook,  gardener  to  Miss  Simpson  of  Bradley  HalL 
A  silver  medal  was  also  awarded  to  him  for  some  beautiful  and  ingenious  plans  and  models  of  a 
new  method  of  forcing  sea-kaleand  rhubarb,  which  seem  admirably  adapted  for  the  purpose,  aixl 
may  be  innected  by  the  subscribers  at  the  Society's  library  in  Dean  Street  Asparagus,  a  silver 
medal  to  Sfr.  John  Ward,  gardener  to  C.  J.  Clavering,  Eim].,  Axwell  Park.  iVouble  hyacinth 
(WaterkM)),  a  silver  medal  to  Mr.  Wm.  Kelly,  gardener  to  Armorer  Donkin,  Esq.,  Jesmond. 
angle  hyacinth  (Grand  Vaingueur),  a  silver  medal  to  Mr.  Adam  Hogg, at  Mr.  Falla's.  Gateshead. 
Seskkale.  a  bronze  medal  to  Mr.  Thomas  Cook,  gardener  to  T  W.  Beaumont,  Esq..  M.  P.,  By  well 
HalL  Kidneybeans,  a  bronse  medal  to  J.  C.  Lamb,  Esq.,  Ryton.  Bouquet  of  flowers,  a  silver 
medal :  and  Bnicseis  sprouts,  a  bronse  medal ;  to  Mr.  James  Scott,  gardener  to  Edward  Charlton, 
Esq.,  inndoe.  Exotic  plant  in  flower  (double  white  Camellia  japi*nica),  a  silver  medal  to  Mr. 
Christopher  Robson,  gardener  to  Dr.  Headlam.  Jesmond  Dene.  Red  gooseberry  wine,  a  silver 
medal  to  Bifr.  Dunlop,  Newcastle.  This  being  the  first  time  that  any  prize  has  been  given  for 
wines  made  from  British  fVuits,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  competition,  and  one  bottle  was  exhibited 
of  the  extraordinary  age  of  twenty-eight  year*,  and  made  wholly  without  the  addition  of  spirit  of 
any  kind.  Collection  of  seedling  apples,  consisting  of  twelve  dinbrent  varieties,  a  silver  medal  to 
Mr.  Michael  Hall,  of  Beacon  Lough,  near  Gateshead. 

Among  the  gratuitous  exhibitions  were  the  following :— -Grapes,  consisting  of  Black  Hambuiyh, 
Grizzly  Frontignac.  and  White  Sweet  Water,  from  James  G.  Clarke.  Esq.,  Fenham.  Cauli. 
flowers,  preserved  through  winter,  from  the  garden  of  Mrs.  Bcwicke,  of  Close  House.  Cam^llAi 
Sa*am4pta  fl.  rbsea,  in  nili  flower,  and  blanched  striped  Chiccorv,  from  E.  Charlton.  Esq.,  of 
Sandoe.  Ek>uble  red  Cam6llJa  japiSnica,  in  full  flower,  from  David  Cram,  Esq.,  Newcastle.  Sarnu 
otafa  flkva,  in  fuU  blow,  from  Mr.  Falla,  Gateshead  Apples  of  great  beauty,  and  in  fine  preser. 
ration,  called  '*  Pomme  de  Oris,"  from  Mr.  T.  Hedley,  Newcastle,  which  bad  been  sent  to  him 
fkom  Montreal. 

The  large  silver  medal  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  which,  at  the  Anniversary  Meeting 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  Jos.  Clarke,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Bewickc  of  Close  House,  was  this  day  pr». 
sented  to  him     {Newcastte  Qmrant,  Feb.  20.) 
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Snutk  Dewm  and  East  Cornwall  Botanical  and  ITorticultural  Society.  — A  Meet- 
ing of  the  members  and  ftiendi  of  the  abore  Society  wm  held  on  Feb.  4.,  when  Dr.  Hamilton 
addreMed  the  Meetlnc  as  follows :  — 

**  The  advantages  of  horticultural  establishments,  such  as  we  arc  this  day  met  to  organise,  are 
too  well  known,  and  too  universally  admitted  to  need  any  aid  ft-om  me  to  explain  or  to  enforce 
them.  But  it  is  not  to  the  improvement  of  fhiits,  or  the  cultivation  of  flowers  —  to  the  sweets  of 
flora,  or  the  apples  of  Pomona — that  your  labours  should  be  restricted  :  your  views  should  take 
a  bolder  flight — your  exertions  embrace  a  wider  field,  a  more  extended  sphere  of  public  utility. 
The  introduction  of  new  objects  of  agricultural  no  leas  than  horticultural  industry,  the  diffUiiioti 
of  kwtanical  as  well  a*  horticultural  knowledge,  and  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the 
poor,  should  be  the  leading  objects  of  your  attainment  —  the  polar  star  to  direct  your  cour»e. 

**  How  dissimilar  soever  the  pursuits  of  the  farm,  and  the  lighter  lalmurs  of  the  garden  may,  on 
a  fuperflcial  glance,  appear,  their  connection  will  be  found^  on  a  more  careAil  scrutiny,  closely 
Interwoven,  and  intimately  associated.  Magnitude  of  operations,  rather  than  any  real  diversity  of 
character,  constitutes  the  chief,  if  not  the  only,  feature  of  distinction  ;  and  the  labours  of  the  hor- 
Uculturist  may  be  regarded  as  bearing  the  same  analogy  to  those  of  the  agriculturist,  that  the  ex- 
periments  of  the  assay  master  do  to  the  operations  of  the  smelting-house. 

**  Neither  is  the  study  of  botahy  foreign  nrom,  or  unimportant  to,  the  succesofiil  prosecution  of 
Jiorticulture,  and  its  real  advancement  to  the  dignity  of  a  science.  The  horticulturist  who  is  un. 
acquainted  with  the  elementary  principles  of  the  system  of  Linnaus,  or  some  other  system  of 
scientific  arrangement,  may  acquire,  indeed,  an  empirical  knowledge  of  the  usual  appearance  of 
those  plants  with  which  he  is  familiar,  but  he  is  destitute  of  the  means  of  communicating  his 
knowledge  to  others,  and  is  totally  at  lault  when  any  new  plant,  or  unusual  form  of  an  old  one, 
maeta  his  view.  To  the  physician  no  less  than  to  the  gardener,  to  the  man  of  refinement  no  less 
than  the  herbalist,  an  acquaintance  with  botany  is  a  source  of  endless  gr^itification  no  le»s  than  of 
pracUcal  utility :  it  tends  to  enliven  the  most  soliury  rambles,  peoplei  with  wonders  every  hedge, 
and  clothes  in  beauty  the  surface  of  the  most  banen  rocks.  But  I  must  leave  the  vindication  of 
botany  in  abler  hands ;  and  assign  to  my  learned  and  valuable  fHend,  Mr.  Banks,  the  incasing 
tMk  of  practically  demonstrating  its  utility.  His  Flora  of  this  vicinity,  announced  for  an  early 
commencement,  will  demonstrate  with  more  force  and  accuracy  than  any  thing  which  I  can 
advance,  the  applicability  of  botany  to  the  ordinarv  purposes  of  life ;  and  the  assistance  which  it 
aflbrds  to  an  investigation  of  the  noxious,  no  less  than  the  beneficial,  preiterties  of  plants ;  and  his 
work  will,  1  trust,  be  soon  in  the  hands  of  all  who  hear  me,  and  his  laliours  rewarded  with  the 
encouragement  they  deserve 
t   **  The  amelioration  of  the  lot,  and  the  moral  improvement  of  the  poor,  are  objects  whoae  im. 

ertance  must  be  too  deeply  impressed  upon  most  of  those  whom  I  have  the  honour  to  address, 
require  much  illustration  from  mc.  In  every  pmnt  ol  view,  the  garden  must  be  admitted  to  be 
a  more  pure  as  well  as  more  salubrious  school  of  morality  than  the  purlieus  of  the  publichouse ; 
and  the  diversified  productions  of  bounteous  Nature,  springing  into  life  and  beauty  firom  tite 
IXMom  of  the  earth,  infinitely  more  instructive  and  far  less  contaminatins,  companions  than  the 
nt^y  inmates  of  the  gin^hop,  or  the  drunken  revellers  of  the  tap.  While  the  pursuits  of  the 
ganien  elevate  the  mind  and  purify  the  soul,  invigorate  the  health  and  replenish  the  purse,  the 
orgies  of  the  alehouse  have  a  diametrically  opposite  efi'ect,  degrading  the  mind,  corrupting  the 
heart,  impairing  the  health,  and  impoverishing  the  purse.  Hence,  by  promoting  the  innocent  and 
•akitary  eflTects  of  garden'mg  among  their  poorer  tenantry ;  by  contributing,  in  the  names  of  the 
moat  deserving,  to  the  cottager's  Aind,  and  stimulating  tnem  to  become  competitors  for  the  cot- 
tager's prises,  gentlemen  will  not  only  promote  the  welfare  of  their  own  tenantry,  but,  b; 
awakening  a  taste  for  the  innocent  and  healthAil  recreationa«of  gardening  among  the  neiglibour- 
ii^  peasantry,  reform  their  haUts,  elevate  their  morals,  and  improve  their  condition  :  teaching 
them  to  become  independent  erf*  the  souUdebaslng,  spirit-breaking  aid  of  parochial  charity,  and 
thus  relieve  our  parishes  of  one  of  their  most  oppressive  burdens,  the  poor  s  rate. 

**  In  the  prospectus  drawn  up  as  a  preparation  for  our  present  Meeting,  and  circulated  to  a  wide 
extent,  the  utmost  caution  has  been  observed  to  shun  a  rock  which  threatens  tqprove  fatal  to  the 
Horticultural  Society  of  London,  and  will,  I  fear,  injure  our  sister  society  at  Exeter — the  esta- 
blishment of  a  garden  for  experimental  purposes ;  with  the  whole  of  the  endlen,  and  worse,  I 
fear,  than  profitless,  expenses  such  appendage  necessarily  demands.  Besides  the  endless  drain 
which  it  would  prove  to  the  funds  of  the  Society,  It  would  become  a  too  fertile  source  of  noxious 
jealousies  and  perpetual  feuds,  tending  to  the  disorganisation  of  your  body,  and  the  fhistration  at 
your  views ;  while  all  the  essential  purposes  of  a  garden  can  be  obtained  not  only  more  cheaply, 
but  also  more  efllectually,  and  with  infinitely  more  advantage  to  the  public,  through  the  exertions 
of  private  individuals  stimulated  to  generous  competition  by  the  judicious  allotment  of  prises  by 
your  Committee  ;  as  well  as  by  the  encouragement  of  esuays  on  select  subjects,  and  the  dimtsioo  of 
iiofticun.ural  knowledm*  through  the  publication  of  the  annual  volume  of  your  transactions,  under 
the  direction  of  your  Committee. 

*'  A  library,  judiciously  selected  and  carefully  superintended,  appears  to  me  an  infinitely  moR 
efficient  means  of  promoting  the  great  end  of  public  improvement  than  a  garden ;  while,  by  con- 
centrating the  disposable  resources  of  the  Society  in  the  prosecution  of  one  great  object,  a  tu 
greater  eflbct  will  be  produced  than  by  dispersing  them  in  the  pursuit  of  many." 

The  Meeting  ended  in  the  regular  organisation  of  the  Society,  of  which  Dr.  Hamilton  is  provi- 
stanal  Secretary.    {Plymouth  and  Devonport  Weekly  Journal^  Feb.  11. 1890.1 
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DiiD,  on  Wednesday,  Dec.  2.S.,  much  regretted  by  all  who  knew  him,  and  par- 
ticularly by  his  numerous  professional  friends,  Mr.  John  Gould,  aged  46  years.  Id  years  Superio* 
tendant  of  the  Royal  Gardens,  Windsor.  He  was  a  skilfbl  horticulturist,  arid  iii  the  crowth  ofthe 
cucuml)er  excelled  by  none,  his  system  forming  a  new  era  in  the  early  culture  of  Uiat  esculent 
He  was  an  enthusiastic  florist,  as  the  annals  of  the  \^  indsor  and  neighbouring  Florists*  SoctetlcB 
will  show,  taking  the  first  prise  upon  almost  all  occasions.  To  his  sealous  exertions  nuy  be 
attributed  the  establishment  of  the  Windsor  Horticultural  Society.— J.  P.  BttmahL  ~ 
Cbttage,  BoUoway,  Jam.  17. 1890. 
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ORIGINAL  CORRESPONDENCE, 


Art.  I.     On  the  Anatomy  of  the  Vine.     By  Walter  William 

Capper,  Esq.,  Bath. 


Sir, 


(Continued  from  p.  139.) 


I  NOW  beg  to  present  to  your  notice  the  gradual  growth  of 
the  summer  shoot  of  the  vine.  But  I  must  previously  state, 
that,  amongst  physiologists  even  in  the  present  day,  there  are 
those  who  contend  that  the  liber  is  converted,  during  the 
latter  part  of  its  growth  into  alburnum ;  this  may  be  proved  to 
be  incorrect  by  the  following  simple  experiments :  —  Separate 
from  the  vine  the  whole  of  a  sunnner  shoot,  then  cut  through 
one  of  the  smallest  uppermost  collets,  with  a  clean  sharp  knife, 
the  whole  of  the  vessels  will  be  found  to  be  extremely  deli- 
cate, and  so  blended  together,  that  a 
powerful  glass  will  render  no  assistance 
in  discovering  them ;  but  apply  to  their 
surface  the  sulphate  of  iron,  when  the 
liber  may  be  admitted  to  be  present  by 
the  blackish  precipitate.  However,  by 
referring  to  Jig.  46.,  it  will  give  some 
assistance  in  concluding  how  the  various 
vessels  are  arranged,  from  having  disco- 
vered the  liber,  as  in  the  following  de- 
scription of  vessels.  A,  oijig.  46. 

[A.] 
fl.  Medulla        -        -  -        - 

ft.  Spiral  vessels 
/  Liber  -  -  - 

f.  Vascular  texture 
y  Cellular  vessels  and  cuticle 
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The  primitive  vessels  of  an  ex- 
tending spring  shoot  of  a  vine. 
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Yoa  may  obserre  that  no  albumuni  is  represented  in^.  46^ 
oat  any  mentioned  in  the  description  of  vessels  A  to  be  attached 
to  die  l^er,  for  iwne  can  be  produced  until  the  IqvTea  B|e 
tolerably  well  expended. 

Again,  cut  through  the  twelfth 
or  sail  lower  collet,  when  the  -van  \ 
sels  will  be  found  more  matured  ^ 
and  more  visible ;  the  liber,  when 
the  sulphate  of  iron  is  placed 
upon  it,  will  now  show  a  much 
darker  precipitate,  part  of  the  al- 
burnum will  be  discovered,  and  the 
apertures  of  its  ascending  sap*ves- 
sels  will  be  distincdy  seen :  by  re- 
ferring to  ^.  ♦7.  the  difference  be- 
tween this  and  the  former  figure 
(46.)  may  be  easily  distinguished, 
and  also  by  the  following  description 
d*  vessels,  B,  of  J%.  47- 

IB.] 
«,  HeduIU 

h,  Spirat  Tcawlt  ■• 

<^  Coactntric  lajcr  t 

4  AscaofiRg  Np>Tewela 
t.  Liber 

f,  Vawukr  texture 

g,  CeUuhrTCHeliandaiitvIt 

The  extended  leaves  are  now  capable.of  exerting  then*  Ml 
powers,  not  only  on  the  fluid  furnished  them  by  the  spiral  ves- 
sels, but  also  upon  the  sap  which  they  derive  from  the  roots 
by  the  ascending  sap-vessels,  which  latter  undergoes  certain 
chemical  changes,  and  perhaps  the  other  also,  by  imbibing  the 
atmoepheric  air,  which  oxygenates  it,  by  the  influence  of  the 
rays  of  the  sun ;  and  these  fluids  afterwards  descend  by  the 
liber  and  the  vascular  vessels ;  and  a  gradual  increase  of  albuTi 
num  is  produced,  but  principally  by  the  vessels  of  the  liber. 

Repeat  a  similar  experiment  on  some  of  the  lower  collets 
of  the  shoot,  when  the  vessels  will  be  still  more  apparent,  and 
a  greater  increase  of  alburnum  will  be  seen.  I  consider  these 
simple  experiments  to  be  very  satisfactory :  they  are  not  cmly 
conclusive,  as  to  tke  gradual  growth  of  the  alburnum  in  w 
summer  shoot  of  the  vine,  but  that  no  part  of  it  is  converted 
hber,  as  the  liber  is  still  in  its  orig^al  state ;  these  experiments 
are  the  more  pleasing,  as  they  require  so  short  a  time  tP 
establish  two  such  evident  facts. 

'  The  cHbdar  tei^ure  I  shall  now  endeavour  to  describe  i  i^ 
vessels  are  of  the  utmost  importance  to  every  plant ;  in  Aatkt 


Tbe  btther  adfaoMil  *Ut«  o( 
tfa«  Tcneb  of  a  collet,  of  a 
■luaner'a  ahool  ol  a  vine. 
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SOBM  of  tjhem  consist  entirely  of  cellular  vessels.  In  the  vine 
their  QutwAi-d'  appearances  are  so  di&rent  in  some  parts,  that 
\  a/n,  iodyced  to  separate  them  into  two  divisions,  to  facilitate 
their  description ;  such  as  those  of  the  medulla  I  shall  call 
ejttmded  celiuU^  vessels,  and  such  as  unite  the  divisions  of 
the  coUftf  the  close  cellular  vessels.  The  first  are  geneiallj 
soft  and  peifisihable ;  the  latter  are  as  durable  as  the  woody 
<JUyisioDE(  wtuch  they  unite  in  the  vine,  oak,  &c 

I  beg  to.  refer  yon  to^.  48. ;  the  whole  of  the  vessels  there 
r^fesen^  Bit  a  b  c  d  e/sxe  extended  cellular;  such  ve»- 


|l    :>il 


sels  surround  the  bundles  of  vascular  texture  at^  inj%-  SI., 
and  they  also  join  the  cuticle ;  they  are  hexagonally  shaped, 
like  the  cells  of  the  honey-bee.  Tlie  same  vessels  also  extend 
between  the  divisions  of  the  liber,  and  between  those  of  the 
alburnum,  as  inj%.  51.at;r,^:  but  in  the  latter  situation  they 
lose  the  extended  hexagonal  shape  and  become  flattened, 
and  appear  as  close  cellular  vessels ;  round  the  points  of  the 
divisions,  which  extend  into  the  medulla,  they  become  again 
the  extended  cellular  vessels.  It  is  not  only  the  change  of 
the  outward  appearances  of  these  vessels,  which  is  extraordi- 
nary, but  that  uiey  should  also  contain  certain  diiferent  fluids. 
To  prove  which,  apply  to  the  surface  of  a  horizontal  slice  of  a 
collet  the  spirituous  tincture  of  iodine :  after  it  has  remained 
there  a  little  time,  the  close  cellular  vessels  between  the  albur-- 
num  and  round  the  points  of  the  divisions,  with  some  part  of 
the  medulla,  will  show  a  black  precipitate ;  this  is  the  iodato 
B  2 
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of  starch,  which  indicates  that  the  iodine  has  precipitated' 
the  farinaceous  fluid  contained  in  those  vessels :  but  the  ex- 
tended cellular  vessels  round  the  bundles  of  vascular  texture 
in  the  bark  will  be  very  little  discoloured,  which  shows  that 
the  latter  have  very  little  farinaceous  fluid  within  them ;  but 
they  contain  the  gallic  acid,  as  the  sulphate  of  iron  has  for- 
merly proved.  It  is  certainly  very  interesting  to  discover  how 
this  fluid  changes  its  qualities,  while  passing  along  the  same 
description  of  vessels  in  different  parts  of  the  vine.  For  in- 
stance, in  the  extended  cellular  vessels  round  the  bundles  in 
the  bark,  it  consisted  partly  of  gallic  acid  and  farina  in  a  state 
of  solution,  as  was  indicated  by  the  two  tests  of  the  sulphate 
of  iron'and  the  tincture  of  iodine ;  but  in  the  close  cellular 
vessels,  between  the  alburnum  and  round  the  points  of  the 
divisions,  and  also  in  the  extended  cellular  vessels  of  the  me- 
duUa,  it  consisted  of  the  farinaceous  fluid  without  any  gallic 
acid.  , 

The  cellular  texture  has 
several  very  beneficial  pro- 
perties, such  85  healing 
every  internal  wound  and 
filling  up  every  vacancy, 
as  may  he  seen  vnjg.  23. 
in  p.  ISO.  of  this  volume: 
the  tenth  bundle  of  vascu- 
lar texture  is  there  repre- 
sented considerably  en- 
larged a  little  below  the 
joint,  from  having  received 
some  injury,  but  it  is  heal- 
ed by  the  growth  of  some 
of  the  cellular  vessels  fill- 
ing up  the  fracture  with 
livmg  fibres. 

For  fiirther  illustration 
of  the  healing  powers  of 
these  vessels,  I  must  beg 
your  cutting  through  one 
of  the  lower  joints  of  a 
summer  shoot,  in  a  hori- 
zontal direction,  a  little  be- 
low the  .part  where  the 
claws  protrude,  at  which 
place  you  will  perceive  dis- 
tinctly six  smooth  places, 
cODsistinc;  of  close  cellular 
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vessels,  lying  between  the  medulla  and  the  vessels  extending 
into  the  claws :  this  white  substance  consists  of  close  cellular 
vessels ;  it  is  formed  expressly  to  fill  up  the  vacancies,  that 
would  otherwise  take  place,  when  the  spiral  vessels,  ascend- 
ing sap-vessels,  the  liber,  and  the  vascular  vessels  are  drawn 
outwards  from  the  medulla,  during  the  growth  of  the  other 
divisions  of  the  joint,  which  are  on  each  side  of  it  Perhaps 
by  referring  to^/^s.  46.  and  49.  it  will  further  assist  what  I  am 
anxious  to  explain. 

Fig.  46.  represents  the  libery  closely  connected  in  its  early 
state  of  formation  to  the  medulla  sheath,  in  which  are  the 
spiral  vessels  b. 

Fig.  49.  r  t  are  two  common  divisions,  as  before  described, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  division  vus.  u  represents  the  vessels 
of  a  claw,  being  those  of  a  division,  and  they  are  partly  pro- 
truded beyond  the  divisions  of  the  joint ;  v  u  the  close  cellular 
vessels,  which  fill  up  the  space  between  the  two  divisions  of  r 
and  t^  and  unite  them  firmly  together  throughout  their  whole 
length,  which  otherwise  would  have  been  left  a  vacant  space. 

Although  it  is  very  difficult  to  distinguish  the  vessels  of  a 
claw,  when  so  closely  connected  together,  as  they  are  supposed 
to  be  in  so  small  a  space,  yet  I  have  made  an  ideal  represent- 
ation of  them  in  the  figure  (49.)>  between  u  and  s.  Those 
nearest  to  u  are  the  spiral  vessels ;  the  small  holes,  the  ascend- 
ing sap-vessels ;  the  five  bars,  the  liber ;  the  hexagonal-shaped, 
the  vascular  vessels. 

On  the  former  cutting  you  will  have  observed  a  bar  at  the 
joint  quite  across  the  medulla ;  in  its  early  state  it  consisted 
of  extended  cellular  vessels,  and  they  had  at  that  time  a  free 
communication  with  the  medulla  of  the  collets,  both  above  and 
below;  but  afterwards  these  vessels  become  more  compact, 
and  then  consist  entirely  of  close  cellular  vessels ;  part  of  the 
bar  extends  to  the  base  of  the  bud,  forming  an  excellent  fiil- 
crum  for  the  extending  shoot  of  such  bud  to  issue  from  next 
spring.  Had. the  joint  been  deficient  of  this  bar,  to  unite  the 
two  sides  of  the  shoot  together,  they  might  split  asunder ; 
as  the  upper  part  of  one  is  frequently  suspended  by  a  tendril, 
as  ivi^.  53.  at  m,  when  the  lower  side  has  attached  to  it  a 
long  shoot  loaded  with  one  or  two  heavy  bunches  of  jzrapes. 
Even  in  this  tendril  it  is  delightful  to  follow  nature :  for  it  is 
composed  of  permanent  materials,  similar  to  the  collets ;  and 
as  the  shoot  becomes  heavier,  the  ligneous  parts  of  it  become 
larger  and  stronger. 

The  silver  grain  in  the  oak,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  is 
nothing  but  the  close  cellular  texture,  lying  between  its  divi- 
sions:   the  fact  may  be  proved,  by  removing  the  outward 

s  S 
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smooth  grdin  fr6m  any  oak  boarf ;  or  it  may  be  produced,  by 
planing  away  the  concentric  layer,  keeping  all  the  tStne  an 
attentive  eye  upon  the  outside  edges  of  the  cellular  texture,  as 
a  guide  to  regulate  how  much  is  to  be  removed:  when  a 
broadish  surface  of  cellular  texture  is  produced,  any  device  of 
birds  or  beasts  may  be  drawn  upon  it ;  afterwards  cut  away 
the  extra-quantity,  which  exceeds  the  figures  of  your  design, 
and  form  a  smooth  surface  of  concentric  layer  a  little  lower 
than  the  former. 

The  vessels  of  many  seeds  contain  the  close  cellular,  as 
vi^heat,  beans,  peas,  &c. ;  and  these  may  be  dried  so  much  as 
to  become  as  hard  as  box-wood.  Roots,  in  general,  contain 
the  extended  cellular  vessels,  as  potatoes,  carrots,  turnips,  &c.; 
but  these  are  all  perishable. 

Two  pleasing  experiments  may  be  performed  upon  the  bean 
and  potato,  by  placing  them  in  a  solution  of  the  prussiate  of 
potasn.  Cut  them  through  the  middle  when  the  root  of  the 
former  and  the  eyes  of  the  latter  are  a  very  little  elongated, 
and  apply  to  their  surface  the  sulphate  of  iron ;  when  they 
will  both  exhibit,  with  the  assistance  of  the  microscope,  the 
contours  or  framework  of  their  cellular  vessels,  by  the  blue 
precipitate  forming  a  most  beautiful  ramification  between  die 
cells:  although  the  cells  themselves  will  not  exhibit  any 
precipitate,  because  they  have  not  admitted  internally  any  cS 
the  prussiate  of  potash ;  for  they  are  full  of  the  former  sunp- 
mer's  secreted  juice,  laid  up  within  them,  to  nourish  theb 
embryo  or  extending  shoots  during  their  infantine  state. 

The  potato  affords  a  further  gratifying  experiment.  Col 
one  imprepared,  through  the  middle ;  dry  its  siu*&ce  a  litde 
with  blotting  paper,  then  apply  to  it  the  spirituous  tincture 
of  iodine,  when  a  black  precipitate  will  be  immediately  pro- 
duced ;  this  is  the  iodate  of  starch,  because  the  iodine  has 
"united  with  the  farinaceous  liquid  from  the  cells  of  the  vessels. 
Slightly  raise  with  the  point  of  a  fine  needle  one  of  the  cntirfe 
cells,  jdlerwards  puncture  it  with  the  point,  which  will  dis^ 
charge  a  clear  liquor,  but  it  will  be  immediately  precipitated 
by  the  iodine  into  which  it  flows.  If  you  leave  some  small 
pieces  of  the  potato  cut  asunder  for  a  few  days,  the  fluid  in 
their  cells  will  be  found  to  be  opaque,  which  shows  that  thqr 
Ceased  to  retain  their  vital  principle.  These  extended  cellular 
vessels  are  again  pleasingly  exhibited  by  examining  those  of 
a  boiled  potato,  when  every  one  will  readily  separate  and 
appear  like  a  grain  of  white  sand. 

It  is  frequently  desirable  to  examine  the  cellular  vessris  of 

the  potato,  turnip,  apple,  &c.,  but  which  it  is  difficult  to  do, 

from  their  transparencv  and  extreme  minuteness.     Tlieli*- 

^    towing  method  I  should  recommend ;  it  wiU  take  but  a  minute 
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(D  |^iiM$)tin,  wh€ii  they  will  be  conspicuously  seen  i  —  Cut  the 
Mrrffloe  of  one  quite  smooth,  then  pass  over  part  of  it  a  brush 
teontoiniiig  very  litde  of  the  sedation  of  the  prussiate  of  potash, 
dien  with  silver  blotting  paper  make  it  somewhat  drier ;  like- 
wise pass  another  brush,  with  very  little  of  the  sulphate  of  inm 
Upon  k,  tery  iqpcnckly  over  where  the  first  had  been,  when  the 
edges  of  the  cellular  texture  will  be  distinctly  seen  by  the  blue 
pteeipitate  upon  them.  This  operation  I  call  typing,  as  the 
^ges  of  the  vessels  will  be  seen  standing  up,  similar  to  letters 
placed  ready  for  printing. 

I  am  mclined  to  think  the  o^lular  vessels  are  the  primitivie 
liNined  vessels  of  vegetation,  and  that  all  others,  except  the 
spiriil  and  ascending  sap  vessels,  are  only  a  modification  of 
them.  Tlie  vessels  of  the  liber  lire  somewhat  similar  to  them 
m  a{^)earaHce,  and  I  am  almost  certain  that  the  cellular  vessels 
of  the  barii  and  those  of  the  liber  have  a  free  communication 
wilii  each  other ;  but  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the 
fliaiid  of  the  cellular  vessels  under  the  cuticle  passes  freely  by 
their  contours  or  framework  of  their  cells  in  either  direction; 
and  I  beg  to  refer  you  to^.  48.  to  assist  in  a  further  explan- 
ation df  them.  We  will  suppose  at  d  that  some  of  the  vessels 
have  been  partially  exhausted  of  their  fluids,  which  will  cause 
those  of  a  b  c  e  f  to  supply  such  deficiency ;  but  should  a 
cowiderable  quantity  be  required,  then  the  greater  supply 
will  be  taken  by  those  vessels  irom  their  ceUs.  Had  this 
exhairation  taken  place  at  a,  then  the  fluid  would  have  retro- 
graded, and  bed  ^y  would  have  supplied  the  deficiency. 

A  great  deal  of  very  valuable  information  might  be  acquired 
by  an  accurate  examination  of  the  vessels  of  a  potato ;  for  I 
feel  confident  a  considerable  prc^rtion  of  those  brought  to 
market  are  deficient  of  a  proper  quantity  of  farinaceous  fluid 
in  their  cells,  which  is  the  essential  ingredient  for  the  suppcnt 
of  man.  Every  farmer  well  knows  that  the  wheat  in  the  ear 
first  goes  into  the  watery  state,  and  afterwards  into  the  milky 
state,  but  none  of  them  would  ever  think  of  cutting  stich  grain 
until  this  milky  fluid  became  well  hardened.  Yet  maaj  aeres 
of  potatoes,  from  being  planted  late,  are  dug  up,  when  ^eir 
cells  contain  but  little  farinaceous  fluid ;  nor  can  they  pcxKess 
it  until  the  plant  itself  is  in  a  perfect  state  of  maturity,  and 
this  can  only  be  acquired  by  early  planting,  which  brings  to 
perfection  the  whole  economy  of  the  plant. 

Having  described  the  alburnum,  the  liber,  the  ascending 
sap  and  cellular  vessels,  I  ought  now  to  proceed  with  the 
spiral  and  horizontal  vessels,  the  cuticle,  and  those  of  the 
leaf:  but  this  would  prevent  my  presenting  to  your  notice,  and 
ikut  of  other  soientifiG  pei^sons,  souie  very  intm'esting  changes 
ihal  laks  fisM  in  ^be  iiask  ^  the^  VfiC^ 

8   4 
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August  Therefore,  permit  me  to  digress,  and  represent 
them  to  your  and  their  attention  previously  to  that  period, 
that  my  observations  may  in  part  be  confirmed  by  what  will 
then  appear ;  or  that  I  may  have  tlie  benefit  of  being  corrected 
by  your  and  their  better  judgment. 

These  periodical  changes  in  the  vine  I  have  watched  for 
several  years  :  at  first,  1  must  acknowledge,  tliey  extremely 
surprised  me,  so  much  so,  that,  hod  they  been  communicated 
to  me,  I  should  have  had  my  doubts  excited  respecting  the 
validity  of  such  information.  That  I  may  be  prepared  to 
convince  others  of  what  I  should  have  doubted  myself,  I  have 
selected  your  June  Number  to  represent  them  in,  which  will 
■  pve  every  one  interested  in  the  subject  sufficient  time  to  exa- 
mine the  vines  previously  to  the  first  week  in  August,  when 
such  changes  generally  take  place  on  those  growing  on  south 
walls*  in  thb  neighbourhood,  but  in  colder  situations  I  have 
found  them  to  take  place  later,  even  in  the  tliird  week  in 
August,  and  I  think  it  would  not  be  earlier  in  the  northern 
counties  of  England. 


On  the  10th  of  July,  1829.  — We  will  suppose  part  rfUw 
mnuber'tf 'shoot  of  the  vine  to  hare  grown  umiUr  to  j^.  50., 
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and  to  be  in  full  vigour ;  and  that  a  thin  horizontal  slice  taken 
from  one  ofitacolleU  would  be  similar  to ^.  dl.,  and  the  seve- 
ral vessels  of  it  would  be  as  in  the  following  description  of  ves- 
sels, C,  ofj%.  51. 

[CO     , 


These  vessels  or  the  dirisiooB 
f     were  in  fiill  vigour  on  the  lOd) 
of  July,  1829. 


b.  Spiral  vessels 

r.  Concentric  layer 

d.  Ascending  sap-vessels 

/,  Bundles  of  vascular  texture 

g.  Cellular  vessels  and  cuticle 
On  the  7th  of  Au- 
gust, 1 829. — About  this 
time  an  alteration  would 
have  taken  place  in  the . 
vessels  of  the  shoot  of 
fig.  50. ;  its  cuticle,  cel- 
lular and  vascular  tex- 
ture, would  have  lost 
their  accustomed  vi- 
gour, and  would  be  se- 
parated from  the  liber, 
leaving  a  space  between 
them,  which  would  be 
filled  up  immediately 
with  close  cellular  tex- 
ture. Fig.  52.  gives  a 
representation  of  such 
changes,  and  of  the  ves- 
sels in  actual  vigour,  as 
in  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  vessels,  D,  of^g.  27. 

[D.] 

a.  Medulla         ...  .     - 

b.  Spiral  vessels  ... 

c.  Concentric  layer 

d.  Ascending  sap-vessels 

e.  Liber  ... 
I,  New  close  cellular  vessels  or  covering. 
f  VasciiUr  tpitiin-  C  These  Vessels    of   the   division! 

/,  Vascular  texture  ,-  -     J     ,^c^^  to  be  in  viitour  about 

g.  Cellular  texture  and  cuncle  .     ^     ^^^(.162!^ 

So  that  the  vascular  texture,  the  cellular  texture,  and  the 
cuticle  ceased  to  contribute  to  the  direct  support  of  the  vine 
after  the  7th  of  August,  1829,  although  they  continued  to  cover 
the  remuning  animated  vesseb  of  the  bark.  In^s.  46,  47, 
49.  the  liber  nas  been  represented  gradually  enlarging,  con- 
sisting of  the  two  ligneous  and  the  three  fleshy  bars.    Although 


These  vessels  of  the  diviooiu 
continued  in  full  vigour  on  the 
7ch  of  August,  1889. 


^6  Auaioii^  QTAk*  Fine, 

the  ftlbwnnnn  hs9  regulartv  inerdsMd  iti  tAn^  hd  hd4itk>A<Al  Ws 
huTe  been  ftdded  to  the  liber,  nu-  will  tuiy  ctiMige  odife  fHatSe 
in  it  during  the  first  summer  |  ft>r  the  llb«  t  Was  rebdHib)  on 
the  7th  of  August,  1 829,  in  the  description  tif  veasels  t). 

During  Apnl,  1830.  —  The  Shoot  of  the  year  before,  as  in 
J%.  50.,  will  at  this  time  cbmmence  Opening  its  winter  cradle 
Ittves,  and  the  young  shoots  will  elongate  themselves.  "Hie 
Ifber  of  die  largest  divisions  now  genenllj  divkks  into  two, 
but  the  liber  m  the  smaller  does  not :  the  spaces  that  Would 
have  been  left  between  thefn  are  immediateiy  filled  np  by  the 
ever-healing  hand  of  the  dose  cellular  texture.  When  the 
lib«r  «M  tH  tfte  pokit  of  ^tJ%-  ^^i  it^  """t  tli*^re  have 
divMcd,  and  the  first  pdrt  of  Uie  close  celhilar  ny  mat 
have  faninediately  com- 
tnenoed.  Surely  it  is 
erroneoas  to  give  sucfa 
formed  oellular  vessds 
the  naftie  of  medulla 
rays,  when  so  few  of  ^,' 
them  can  possibly  di- 
verge from  the  medul- 
la, and  it  frequently 
happens,  as  it  has  done 
in  the  above-recited 
instance,  as  at  it,  in 
^.  52.,  that  they  have 
no  direct  communica- 
tion with  the  medulla, 
and  this  is  the  case 
with  many  others ; 
therefore  I  think  I  am 
justified  in  continuing 
to  call  them  the  ceP 
liJar  rays,  instead  of 
either  divergentor  me- 
dulla rays. 

On  the  10th  of  July,  1830.  —  Part  of  our  laet  year's  aluMt 
iJg.  50.),  will  now  »|^>ear  iikejf^.  53.,  and  upon  it  mil  be 
wen  part  of  the  present  suihmer's  shoot  {/A  J  g),  the  VesseUrf 
which  are  in  ev«y  respect  similar  to  those  as  described  on  the 
If^  of/uly,  I8S9,  C;  thescwilltherefbrereq^ttv'fldthcr 
explanation,  but  to  ref^  to  the  description  ^  the  <vmmkC 
and  to^.  51.  aicd  f^fg.  55.  is  that  part  of  tfae  itee 
which  the  gardeners  c«lJ  the  shoot  of  1839,  oldimq^  h  is 
[wrtly  tlw  giVw^  of  this  year,  as  well  as  of  the  prwHdifig} 
whan  I  have  oooaaion  to  refer  to  il«  I  rfiall  vpply  «ilk  «Me 
term.     The  vessels  of  a  divisi<m  of  a  collet  {a  be  dtjtg.  S9.) 
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fire  at  this  tbbe  ^actly  the  saifie  as  <di.ej  Vete  deScfrtb«d  hi  D 
"on  the  7th  of  August,  1829;  fiff  no  change  has  slflcfe  tak«ti 
place :  bilt,  ih"  consequence  of  the  increased  diatiieter  of  the 
vine  dtuihg  the  summer,  the  vascular  and  tellular  texture  and 
cuticle  have  separtited  from  the  vine  in  tnanj  places,  tod  theit 
Tiffed  appfe&rttiice  is  represented  at  ti  n  inj^.  S3, 
^^tltthe  7th  of  August,  IflSO.^— You  *iU  find  stftlinotfe 
rem&rkabte  changes  tafe  place  jit  tlmt  titne  upon  the  shoot  6t 
1b29,  maHted  abtd  mjlg.  ^-  mii iia  ^^^  , 
*9. ;  Jbr  the  liber  wiK  be  then 
pasked  cuMards,  and  a  neW  ' 
merJbniKd  in  its  place,  ad^ 
iieritig  to  ffie  present  Real's  ' 
e^xrtnim  as  closely  as  the  old  ^  \i 
/ftsj-  did  a  Jew  days  before. 
Upon  this  new  liber  you  will 
And  B  covering  of  close  cellu- 
lar texture,  exactly  the  same 
as  was  descrihed  on  the  firat 
year's  liber,  on  the  "Zth  of 
August,  1829,  marked  »  i  in 
J%.  S2.  in  Ae  description  of 
vessels  called  D.  To  prove  it, 
■  cut  a  horizontal  slice  of  a  cot 
let  from  a  vine  similar  to  o  & 
c  d  in  j%.  35.,  whai  you  will 
be  surprised  to  find  what  a 
mmiber  of  vessels  will  be  sus- 

E ended  of  Uieir  animation,  and 
ow  few  will  afWwBrds  cariy 
on  the  vital  filncUons  in  that 
part  of  the  vine.  I  have  also 
added  the  time  when  sudi 
vessels  ceased  to  support  the  vine,  and  the  period  of  the 
formation  of  those  uiat  do,  in  the  following  deSoriptiWi  wf 
vessels,  E,  ofj^.  54>. 

[E.] 
«,  Medulla  -  •     Autumn,  1889 

b,  SiMKlvasds  -  —       TSeO 

c.  Concentric  lajer  •  —        I83D 

d,  AicendiDg  bop-vessels         >■        -j~        IMO 

e.  Liber  -  -  August,  IS30 
Jl  Vascular  texture            -  —      1629 

t,  Celklu  texture  and  cuticle  -:-  1S89 
Clone  ceUiilar  vcmsIb  -  —  1830 
I,  New  concentric  layer  from  9  to  p  1830 
nt,  AMCItdiiig  wp-TCiMlB  -  —  I8S0 
M,  N«w  liber  -  •        Augiut,1880 

b,  XRMe  edlUUtr  VMsdt  <tt  cotttt4  —   IttO 


About  ttaeTth  of  August, 
1S30,  the  whole  of 
the  vessels  of  laat  year 
may  be  considerod  no 
lot^er  directly  to  sup- 
port the  Wae. 
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These  few  vessels  {I  mno)  with  the  addition  of  the  cellular 
rays  which  unite  the  collets,  are  the  whole  which  support  the 
vine  from  the  7th  of  August,  or  thereabouts,  after  its  second 
year's  growth ;  and  only  similar  vessels  to  them,  which  are 
annually  formed,  ever  after  support  it  as  an  entire  tree. 

The  liber  and  its  cellular  vessels  are  the  sole  covering  that 
the  vine  has  during  the  winter,  except  its  former  year's  liber, 
which  may  be  considered  as  very  precarious  covering.  Some 
may  reflect  on  nature  for  not  having  sufliciently  protected  the 
vine  during  severe  winters,  as  the  vineyards  of  France  and 
Germany  are  sometimes  injured,  when  the  apple  and  pear 
trees  do  not  suffer.  But  they  ought  to  recollect  that  where  the 
vine  was  first  found,  the  climate  was  temperate  and  suitable  to 
its  constituent  parts :  but  nature  formed  the  apple  and  pear 
trees  for  our  northern  and  severe  winters,  by  suffering  them 
to  retain  their  liber  for  years,  not  only  as  a  covering,  but 
completely  animated ;  for  the  cuticle  of  their  branches  of 
2  in.  diameter,  or  even  larger,  ought  to  appear  as  smooth  as  a 
person's  hand,  otherwise  you  may  expect  small  fruit,  the  apples 
sour  and  the  pears  gritty ;  but  these  defects  may  be  easily 
remedied  by  care  and  attention,  and  a  moderately  good  soil. 

About  the  7th  of  August,  1830. — The  following  experiment 
will  further  confirm  what  I  have  said  respecting  tnese  changes 
that  take  place  both  in  the  shoots  of  1829  and  1830.  Split 
down  the  middle  part  of  a  vine  similar  toj%.  53.,  which  will 
divide  ab  c  dy  and  alsoy^  h  i  lengthwise ;  let  the  knife  pass 
across  the  letter  h  to  2,  and  also  cutting  through  at  the  same 
time  c  to  rf,  and  let  it  pass  down  the  middle  of  the  whole,  and 
come  out  at  a  to  &  at  the  bottom ;  make  smooth  that  part  of 
the  two  halves  at  j^  and  at  that  place  carefully  raise  up  the 
following  vessels,  which  you  will  find  loose,  from  their  having 
lost  their  animation  at  this  time,  as  will  be  represented  in  the 
following  description  of  vessels,  F,  of  ^5.  52,  53,  54. 

m 

^.^yj^^*.?/.  Vascular  vessels  of  1830     - 

ift^ift  \^»  Cellular  vessels  and  cuticle 

lOiju     -     J  I  Tiiegg  vessels  will  come 

>,  Liber  of  1829  -  -  V     off  together  if  care- 

I,  Close  cellular  vessels  -  I      fully  removed. 

ft  Vascular  vessels         -        -  I 

gy  Cellular  vessels  and  cuticle  J 

From  the  hber  of  1829,  and  the  vascular  texture  of  1830, 
losing  their  animation  during  the  same  week,  I  am  induced  to 
believe  that  the  vascular  vessels  of  1830  arise  from  the  liber 
of  1829  in  the  spring  of  1830 ;  and  that  they  afterwards  con- 
vey downwards  from  the  leaves  pait  of  their  secreting  juices 
or  descending  sap,  by  these  bundles  of  vascular  vessels,  to  tte 


On  the.  shoot 
a  6  c  (/  of  * 
1829     - 
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liber;  for  I  cannot  conceive  what  other  purpose  they  can 
answer :  they  cannot  be  a  continuation  of  the  former  year's 
vessels,  for  they  were  perfectly  dead  in  the  spring,  when  these 
vascular  vessels  were  first  elongated  with  the  shoot ;  besides 
they  are  never  found  in  any  other  part  of  the  vine,  but  in  the 
summer  shoot,  and  they  die  at  the  same  time  as  the  liber  of 
the  year  before.  At  one  time  I  thought  these  bundles  of 
vascular  texture  might  be  to  supply  the  cellular  vessels  of  the 
summer  shoot,  as  they  are  embedded  in  them,  with  the 
descending  siq)  from  the  leaves;  but  this  idea  was  relin- 
quished, when  I  afterwards  found  that  the  new  cellular  vessels 
of  the  same  year,  as  represented  in  Jig.  52.  at  /  to  i,  had  no 
communication  with  them,  nor  those  of  o  to  o  in  Jig.  54-.  in 
the  following  year. 

Connected  with  this  change,  that  takes  place  about  the  7th 
of  August,  1830,  is  the  union  of  the  libers  of  the  two  shoots 
of  1829  and  1830  iny^.  53.  at^:  for  both  will  be  completely 
united,  and  there  will  be  no  scar  observable;  although  the 
liber  across  y  to  g  was  formed  in  the  spring  of  1830,  and 
the  new  liber  on  the  shoot  of  1829  at  ^  will  be  formed  in 
Ai^st,  1830. 

One  might  have  supposed  that  the  liber  of  1830  might  have 
elongated  its  vessels  downwards,  as  it  had  extended  them  up- 
wards during  the  summer,  and,  by  so  doing,  formed  the  new 
liber  on  the  shoot  of  1829;  but  that  cannot  be  the  case, 
when  we  recollect  that  the  new  liber  on  the  shoot  of  1829,  as 
represented  in^.  54*.  at  n  to  w,  will  be  formed  in  a  week. 

Presuming  that  the  shoots  of  1829  and  1830  te?/7/  confii-m  the 
changes  which  I  have  mentiomd^  in  the  Jirst  week  in  August^ 
1830,  I  must  appeal  to  you,  and  other  scientific  persons,  to  assist 
me  in  explaining  the  direct  use  of  the  bundles  of  vascular  tex^ 
turCf  and  to  point  out  whence  they  do  arise,  and  also  from  what 
vessels  the  second  yearns  liber  is  formed. 

During  my  endeavours  to  discover  the  second  year's  liber, 
I  have  always  paid  more  attention  to  the  cellular  vessels  than 
to  any  other,  from  observing  how  soon  they  filled  up  the 
space  left  by  the  detached  vessels  from  the  liber  of  1 828,  and 
also  the  space  that  was  left  when  that  liber  was  thrust  out  in 
the  following  August  of  last  year ;  and  I  think,  if  they  do  not 
entirely  form  it,  they  contribute  essentially  towards  it. 

I  remain  Sir,  yours,  &c. 
Bath^  April  15.1830  Walter  William  Capper. 


«to 
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Art.  I.  A  Boianieaiy  Mistoriealf  and  Pradieal  Tretftue  on  iik. 
Tobac€^  FkaUy  m  tMch  Ae  Art  ef  growing  ami  ewr^  Tobacetk 
in  Ike  BriHsh  Ides  i$  madefamUar  io>  every  Capacity ,  as  de(i¥Pe4 
frqm  iAe  ObservaMoms  of  the  Autlun'  in  ^  United  States  ff 
America^  and  his  Practice  in  Field  Cultivation  in  frektndm  By 
Thonvas  Brodiga^i  Estj.    London.    8vo*    7s. 

This  woriL  affijurda  whafe  may  he  coasidered  a^  very  fav  specimen  of  prqr 
vineial  book'^onipiling*  The  author  sets  tQ  work  vithout  being  awai«  qf 
iriui^  books,  English*  French,  or  German,  have  already  been  written  on' 
^e  subject.  He  speaks  of  Cs^rver's  lyeatis^  as  bein^  the  only  one  he  has 
heard  of;  but  even  that  he  could  not  set,  though  lie  "  had  it  searched 
fov  tkroi^  all  the  booJuell«:s,  and  old  book  repositories,  of  the  Irish 
metropolis."  (p.  128.)  He  contents  himself,  therefore,  with  borrowing 
9^  Si^cond-hfwa,  from  our  Encyclopspdias,  and  from  the  Encyclopaedia  Bn- 
tamtka.  Had  he  told  his  Dubhn  agent  to  look  into  Watts's  MblhMca, 
under  the  art.  Tobacco,  he  would  at  least  have  made  himself  aequawtcd 
irith  the  titles  of  books  on  the  sutiiect ;  iM^d,  vaong  iv>  inoonsider^bi^ 
Qumh^r.  he  would  have  found  A  Hutorkal  Essay  by  Tathaw,  8yo,  1800, 
now  betbre  us,  which  would  have  elucidated  many  points  of  wluch  he 
seems  to  know  very  little^  What  siuprises  us  most,  however,  is,  that  M«. 
Brodigan  should  have  grown  tobaoco  oh  a  oonsideraMe  scale  in  Lreland,  witb-i 
out  even  knowing  the  name  of  the  species  or  variety  he  cultivated.  Surely, 
Mie  or  other  of  the  curators  of  the  bublin  botanic  gardens  could  have  sup- 
plied his  hook^rsearcher  th^re  with  this  information.  The  s^me  curators 
would  also,  we  have  no  doubt,  hf^ve  lent  him  a  modem  edition  of  Bflpiller's 
Dktknuay^  and  saved  him  the  trouble  of  copying  nine  species  without  spe* 
eiic  names,  but  with  the  definitions  in  use  before  the  time  of  Linnams.  It 
i^  difficult  to  conceive  how  any  man  of  the  slightest  pretensions  to  literature 
could  be  ignorant  that  such  a  mode  of  describing  species  has  been  out  of 
use  for  a  century.  If  he  had  looked  into  Martin's  edition  of  lifiller's  Diom 
tkonaryy  1807,  he  would  have  found  something  very  difierent  to  quote  vs^^ 
his  h^id  of  botanical  classification  apd  character;  or  why  not  content  hioH 
•elf  with  copying  that  given  in  Jlees's  Cydojxedia  ?  The  book  has  one 
valuable  part,  however,  and  that  is  the  account  of  the  author's  experience  in 
Ireland ;  the  substance  of  this  we  shall  communicate. 

Tobacco  was  introduced  into  the  county  of  Cork,  with  the  polatQ^  by 
Sir  Walter  Ralegh ;  but  the  culture  of  the  ibrmer  doea  not  appear  to  ham 
made  much  progress,  though,  according  to  Humboldt,  it  preceded  tha^  of 
the  potato,  in  Europe,  more  than  120  years,  having  been  extensively  cidti> 
vated  in  Portugal  at  the  time  that  Sir  Walter  Ralegh  brought  it  firom  Vir- 
ginia to  England,  in  1586.  A  writer  in  1725,  quoted  bjT  l^rodi^ui,  saysi 
**  I  have  not  heard  that  a  rood  of  tobacco  was  ever  planted  in  this  kingdom.** 
An  act  of  Gteorse  III.  repealed  several  preceding  acts  that  prohibited  the 
growth  and  produce  of  tobacco  in  Irdand,  and  this  is  the  roundation  on 
which  Irdand  now  rests  her  claim  to  that  branch  of  culture.    Until  tha 


jMNp  1898^ BiciCgIB «btenre«,  the  oulturewat  liqoled;  but,  ia  i\y^Ym^x 
llwM  were  190  aovet  uader  lobacce;  and»  in  1839,  1000  acres  ipk  We]Mbr4 
alpae.  **  \t  hes  been  pertinUy  cultivete4  in  the  acHoining  countiei  of  Ciuv 
\9m%  Weleirfprd,  and  Kalkeniiy,  and  other  places.  In  the  pyrovince  of  Coi^ 
mMchWea  experiinenl  was  niadii  in  the  vicinity  of  Weatport,  It  haa  hew 
flrown*  in  CNie  of  two  inataDGea,  near  Dnblin  i  in  the  noitnem  section  of  tbf) 
^Mriftfiy  twq  or  three  trM«  have  taken  place  on  a  wM  scale; "  aQ4  Qnf 
iiuimr  hea  cultivated  several  acres  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Drogbecjiat  pfD- 
paring  ibe  toil  by  horse-labour»  as  ^  turnips. 

Tm  eulture  ««  tobacco  in  lretod»  a«  practised  by  Mr.  Brodigan^  is  thiM 
flweQ  Xt-^**  Slot-bed»» Uhe  those  made  for  cucumbers,  are  to  be  prepared  in 
liarch*  aiad  the  seads  sown  any  time  iron)  the  15th  of  tha(  month  to  thft 
lal  of  AjMrtt.  In  the  beginnii^  of  May>  the  plants  may  be  hardened  b^ 
anpoenfe  to  the  aiv  i  aad»  by  the  16th  or  dOth  of  that  moi^,  they  may  ba 
laajnylanted  intA  the  open  field  without  ii^ury.  Forty  thousand  pknts,  fit  ibr 
tiaup^plaiifing*  nwy  be  raised  on  an  area  oif  100  square  feet,  According  |a 
Curver*  a  sqnnre  yard  will  rear  about  500  plants,  and  allow  proper  space 
fof  dmr  nivrture  tiU  they  are  fit  ibr  transplanting.  The  field  was  prepared 
in  every  respeet  the  same  as  for  turnips ;  the  druls  or  ridgeleta  were  18  In. 
a|Nrt»  a»4  Uie  manure^  of  which  a  good  supply  was  given,  bunted  in  the 
oanlM  of  each  ri4gelet.    The  plants  were  put  in  with  spades,  at  19  in*. 

El,  along  the  centre  of  the  ridgelet,  and  aiierward^  watered.  ^  The 
tera  were  followed  by  women,  with  their  aprons  full  of  long  grass,  with 
whkh  tliey  cpvered  ea«h  plant,  and  confined  it  by  placing  a  sto^  or  lump, 
qf  earth  m  bolh  endai  tnis  covering  is  indispensable,  unless  thc^  weather 
prieve  wel  and  douc^^  Si^h  is  the  extreme  delicacy  of  the  plant*  it  y^ 
f^  bear  the  heat  of  the;  sua,  unless  it  has  so  far  set  in  the  soil  aatobeaUe 
to  aMopliy  the  loss  by  evaporation.  This  will  not  be  for  some  di^s,  duvhp^ 
whm  t¥9e  the  cover  cannott  be  safely  removed^  and  watering  to  the  cxtoa^ 
of  a  pint  «  pleni  miay  be  d^  used,  ^n&e  oi  the  respectable  planters  vfk 
the  oonnly  of  Wexford  haye  used  pots  as  a  covering  for  the  plants^  «C 
which  some  thousands  will  be  necessary.  Others  have  used  lar^  oyster- 
shells,  leaves  of  cabbages  or  docks.  I  haye  tried  all  these  method^  and  expe- 
rience haa  aatiafied  me  the  mode  I  practised  has  decided  advantagea>  It 
pVQtecte  the  plants  suAciently  against  the  sun,  and  the  water  passes  freely 
through  it  i  whereas,  where  pots  ot  leaves  are  used,  they  must  be  removed 
to  admit  water ;  and,  in  case  of  rain,  the  plants  receive  tittle  or  no  benefit. 
firoia  it.  The  operation  of  plantiiw  may  be  continued  until  the  90th  of 
June;  hut  the  earlier  the  better,  after  tne  firosts  have  passed  awi^.  In 
Amenca  end  France,  I  found  that  four  months  were  generally  considered 
ai  naeeainry  for  the  maturation  of  tibe  plants  i  and  that  time,  in  this  climate^ 
eampei be (ulowed* unless  they  areput  dbwn  early."  (p.  160.) 

The  Summer  Management  of  Tobacco,  by  Mr.  Brodigan,  consisted  in 
tootening  the  soil  4>^  the  plants,  removing  the  we^ls^  watering  *'  for 
weekn  together,"  taking  off  the  decayed  leaves  at  bottom,  topping  when  the^ 
plant  hat  firom  9  to  H  good  leaves*  and  removing  (he  side  buds  as  thqir 


Tie  ewmg  Proc0s^  ky  Mr,  Broitifant,  is  as  follows : — "  About  the  middle 
of  AugUSti  thQ  plants  having  attamed  their  full  size,  four  or  five  of  the 
hofttgn  ieavea  of  ench  plant  c^e  taken  ofi^  sujQfered  to  lie  pn  the  ground 
for  aeme  tinie*  and»  when  they  lose  their  brittleneas,  and  can  be  safely 
hnndikda  theyare  carried  home  to  a  barn,  and  there  put  in  a  heap  for  m^ 
meiitationt  The  heap  is  turned,  placing  that  in  the  centre  wluch  was  before 
in  the  bolltom  or  exteripr^  and  the  temperature  not  allowed  to  exceed  100^ 
or  U0°«  Aifter  reinaining  two  or  three  days  in  this  heap,  the  leaves  are 
ipread  out  and  cooled^  and  strung  by  the  midrib  on  lines  of  packthread ; 
taey  are  then  hung  up  in  an  airy  snady  plftce,  roofod  in.    When  the  leayet 

ttei  ■mpMdod  bKv«  %p<|uire4  an  linbnrn  colQur»  tliey  are  fit  for  « seooil 
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fermentation.  A  quantity  of  hay  must  be  placed  between  the  tobacco  and 
the  ground,  and  the  heap  may  be  made  of  an  oblong  or  conic  figure,  the  ends 
of  the  stems  being  placed  inwards.  The  heap  being  made,  it  is  to  be  sur- 
rounded with  hay,  blankets,  or  other  close  covering.  The  period  for  this  - 
fermentation  will  depend  upon  the  state  of  the  weather,  and  the  dryness 
and  size  of  the  leaves.  In  four  or  five  days,  I  generally  found  the  heat  was 
sufficiently  high  to  penetrate  and  reduce  the  stems ;  and  when  that  is  accom- 
plishedj  the  heap  is  to  be  cooled  by  spreading  it  out  to  dry.  In  reducing 
very  strong  tobacco,  I  found  it  necessary  to  permit  the  heat  to  ascend  to 
126^.  In  60  hours,  I  found  the  heat  had  attained  1 10°;  and,  in  72  hours, 
126°;  but  the  general  range  of  the  second  fermentation  was  from  120^  to 
125°  Fahrenheit.  In  some  cases  I  had  to  resort  to  a  third  fermentation  of 
the  same  tobacco,  but  the  heat  did  not  rise  beyond  90°.  Upon  this  import- 
ant point  of  fermentation,  or  sweating  the  tobacco,  I  have  given  the  result 
of  my  practice.  For  greater  accuracy,  and  the  benefit  of  the  inexperienced, 
I  have  given  it  from  a  thermometer;  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  liand  and 
feeling  of  a  practised  overseer  can  direct  the  process.  As  soon  as  the 
tobacco  has  been  perfectly  dried,  by  exposure  to  the  sun  and  the  weather, 
it  is  still  necessary  to  dry  any  remaining  moisture  in  the  midribs,  for  which 
purpose  they  must  be  packed  so  as  to  be  outside,  that  the  air  may  have  its 
influence  upon  them.  When  they  are  perfectly  dry  and  hard,  the  tobacco 
may  be  considered  as  fit  for  use,  although  it  will  possess  more  or  less  of 
crudeness,  until  the  month  of  March  following.  To  correct  this  crudity, 
or  any  acrimony  that  may  exist,  different  preparations  are  used  in  different 
countries.  In  Brazil,  the  leaves  are  steeped  m  a  decoction  of  tobacco  and 
gum  copal.  In  Virginia,  I  understand,  they  sprinkle  the  tobacco,  in  the 
packing  process,  with  diluted  rum  and  molasses ;  and,  in  Ireland,  they 
sprinkle,  in  the  packing  process,  with  a  decoction  of  the  green  tobacco 
stems,  or  a  decoction  of  hay,  with  a  small  portion  of  molasses  :  the  effect  of 
this  innocent  application  is  to  soflen  and  miprove  the  flavour,  darken  the 
colour  of  the  tobacco,  and  render  it,  in  appearance,  a  more  merchantable 
commodity.  The  next  and  last  operation  is,  to  tie  the  leaves  in  hands,  and 
pack  them  in  bales  or  portable  packages."  (p.  166.) 

Intprovements  in  the  curing  Process,  —  Some  of  Mr.  Brodigan's  tobacco, 
he  informs  us,  only  wanted  age  to  be  as  good  as  Virginia.  Tobacco  im- 
proves bv  a  sea  vovage,  as  it  undergoes  a  certain  degree  of  fermentation  in 
the  hogsheads  in  the  spring  or  summer  months.  Drying-houses,  heated  by 
flues  or  steam,  as  now  erected  in  America,  he  thinks,  would  be  an  improve- 
ment in  Ireland.  Captain  Basil  Hall  visited  a  tobacco  plantation  on  James's 
River,  and  found  the  house,  in  which  the  hands  were  hung  up,  with  fires  of 
wood  made  upon  the  earthen  floor.  The  flavour  of  the  wood  burnt  in  this 
way,  Mr.  Brodigan  states,  is  now  strongly  perceptible  in  the  tobacco  of  late- 
years  imported  from  America. 

As  suggestions  derived  from  considering  what  we  have  read  andobserved- 
on  the  subject  of  cultivating  and  curing  tobacco,  we  submit  the  following : — 
When  a  farmer,  who  thoroughly  understands  and  successfully  practises  the 
Northumberland  mode  of  cultivating  turnips,  intends  growing  tobacco  as  ft 
field  crop,  we  would  recommend  him  to  prepare  the  soil  exactly  as  for 
Swedish  turnips,  give  a  double  dose  of  well  rotted  manure,  mix  the  seed' 
with  fifly  times  its  bulk  of  sand  or  bone-dust,  and  sow  with  Common'f 
turnip  drill,  usually  called  French's,  about  the  middle  of  May.     When  tha 
plants  come  up,  they  may  be  thinned  out  as  turnips  are,  to  16  or  18  in. 
apart,  and  topped  in  the  beginning  of  August.  The  rest  of  the  process  nmf 
be  conducted  as  by  Brodigan,  drying,  however,  in  a  bam  or  house  heated't^ 
an  iron  stove.     A  cottager  or  spade-cultivator  may  find  it  worth  hb  while' 
to  sow  in  a  hot-bed  or  in  a  flower-pot,  and  transplant;  he  may  dry  hit- 
leaves  the  first  time  under  the  eaves  of  his  cottage,  and  the  second  time  kk' 
his  garret ;  or,  if  the  quantity  is  small  for  home  use,  in  lus  kitchen.    For' 
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k  tobacco  liquor,  or  sauce,  he  may  grow  a  score  or  two  of  poppj  plants, 
collect  the  opium  from  them,  and  mix  this  with  whisky,  or  spirit  of  any 
kin<^  in  which  abundance  of  peach  leaves,  or  a  few  leaves  of  Laurus  n6bL 
lis,  or  one  or  two  of  the  common  laurel,  have  been  infused,  adding  water 
and  sah  as  directed  above.  A  gardener,  where  there  are  hot-houses  and 
hot-house  sheds,  may  dry  and  ferment  in  them ;  and,  indeed,  with  such 
opportunities,  and  seeds  of  N.  rep&ndum,  he  ought  to  grow  better  tobacco 
than  any  person  whatever,  not  in  Virginia  or  the  West  Indies. 

Tke  pnduce,uk  America,  is  from  1000  to  1500 lbs.  per  acre;  in  the 
county  of  Wexford,  1200  lbs,;  and  in  Meath,  Mr.  Brodigan  has  had  at  the 
rate  of  1980  lbs.  per  English  acre.  In  Virginia,  the  leaves  of  four  plants, 
each  occupying  a  square  yard,  give  a  pound  of  tobacco.  The  money-cost 
of  production  in  Ireland,  Mr.  Brodigan  estimates  at  ISL  per  acre,  where 
the  land  is  prepared  by  horse-labour ;  and  30/.  where  it  is  prepared  by 
manual  labour.  The  produce,  at  16/.  St.  per  hogshead  of  1350  lbs.,  barely 
pays  the  expense  of  horse-labour. 

The  value  of  tobacco,  as  an  agricultural  crop,  is  much  diminished  fitMi 
the  circumstance  of  its  producing  no  manure.  The  farmers  of  Virginia,  aa 
Jefferson  predicted,  have  now  ascertained  that  it  is  better  to  raise  wheat,  at 
1  dollar  per  bushel,  than  tobacco  at  8  dollars  per  cwt.  As  a  source  of  la- 
bour, Mr.  Brodigan  thinks  the  culture  of  tobacco  a  desirable  employment 
(or  the  rural  population  of  Ireland.  Its  great  advantage  is,  that  it  affords 
employment  for  those  intervals  when  the  labouring  poor  are  at  present 
destitute  of  occtipation.  **  The  cultivation  of  a  potato  crop  is  of  vital  im- 
portance  to  the  Irish  peasant ;  but,  as  soon  as  that  crop  is  planted,  there  is 
a  long  interval  of  idleness  and  distress.  The  stock  of  potatoes  is  then  gen^ 
rally  exhausted,  or  unfit  for  use,  and  the  summer  months  are  the  most 
pinching  times  with  the  poor.  The  planting  of  tobacco  may  be  said  to  com- 
mence when  the  other  is  finished,  and  the  field  management  occupies  the 
interval  until  the  com  harvest.  Again,  between  the  com  harvest  and  the 
taking  up  of  the  potatoes  there  is  another  interval  of  idleness,  and  that  is 
occupied  in  the  curing  of  the  tobacco.'*  (p.  178.)  As  a  cleaning  crop,  and 
apreparation  for  wheat,  the  tobacco  must  be  about  equal  to  the  potato. 
Tne  nourishment  it  abstracts  from  the  soil  must  also  be  of  the  same  general 
nature,  since  both  plants  belong  to  the  same  natural  order,  jSblcinese. 

The  great  and  laudable  object  of  Mr.  Brod^an  is  to  induce  government 
to  permit  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  in  Ireland,  at  a  moderate  duty ;  and  we 
hope  he  will  attain  his  end.  The  restrictive  system  will  probably,  at  no 
dirtant  time,  be  removed  firom  tobacco  and  firom  every  other  crop :  but 
that  tobacco  ever  will  enter  into  the  general  course  of  crops  of  the  British 
fimner  we  do  not  think  likely ;  because,  when  trade  in  this,  as  in 'every  thing 
else,  is  once  made  firee,  the  tobacco  of  warmer  climates  will  unquestionably 
be  preferred  to  that  of  the  British  Isles.  At  present,  there  are  a  number  <n 
sentlemen  in  the  House  of  Commons  who  use  tobacco ;  but,  should  its  use 
become  unfiuhionable  among  the  higher  classes,  we  should  not  be  surprised 
to  see  an  attempt  made  to  lay  such  a  tax  on  the  foreign  commoditv  as 
would  give  the  landed  interest  a  monopoly  of  an  inferior  article,  which 
would  uus  be  forced  by  the  rich  on  the  poor.  This  would  only  be  the 
operation  of  the  same  principle  which  produced  the  removal  of  the  beer 
tax,  in  order  to  raise  the  price  of  barley,  and  please  the  poor  at  the  same 
time.  We  trust,  however,  to  the  growing  political  sense  of  the  country,  to 
the  force  of  opinion,  in  short,  to  the  press,  to  avert  such  an  evil.  In  the 
mean  time,  we  ardently  desire  to  see  tne  culture  of  tobacco  permitted,  and 
successfully  attempted,  in  Ireland,  in  order  to  aid  in  emplo}ing  the  popula* 
tion  of  that  country ;  and  we  should  wish,  also,  to  see  every  cottager  in  the 
three  kingdoms  growing  his  half  rod,  which  the  law  permits,  and  which,  at 
a  moderate  calculation,  ought  to  produce  4  lbs.  ot  tobacco  for  his  own 
smoking  or  snuff,  or  for  selling  to  his  neighbours. 

Vol,  VL  —  No,  26.  t 
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The  manufacture  of  tobacco  we  have  slightly  described  in  the  Encyclo- 
pedia of  Plants,  We  have  since  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  pro- 
fress  of  all  the  different  operations  carried  on  in  preparing  shag  and  other 
inds  of  smoking  tobacco,  pigtail  and  other  chewing  tobacco,  various  snuffs, 
and  difierent  kinds  of  cigars,  in  one  of  the  most  extensive  manufactories 
in  London ;  and  the  conviction  on  our  mind  is,  that  very  little  in  the  way 
of  manufacturing  can  be  attempted  by  the  gardener  or  cottager.  That  little 
we  shall  shortly  describe. 

The  tobacco,  being  properly  fermented  and  cured,  may  be  kept  closely 
pressed  and  excluded  from  air,  in  casks,  till  wanted ;  or,  when  the  curing 
process  is  completed,  smoking-tobacco  and  snuff  may  be  made  from  it  as 
follows :  —  Open  out  the  leaves  singly,  and  from  each  tear  out  the  mid- 
rib. The  midribs  are  better  adapted  for  rasping  into  snuff  than  for  cut- 
ting into  sha^  for  smoking ;  and  being  scented  by  any  essence,  such  as  that 
of  thyme,  anise,  lemon,  or  more  especially  by  that  of  the  root  of  TMs  floren- 
t2na,  the  orris  root  of  the  druggists,  may  be  tied  up  in  what  are  called  car- 
rots; or  rolls,  about  18  or  20  in.  long,  2  or  3  in.  in  diameter  in  the  middle, 
and  half  an  inch  at  each  end.  They  are  tied  wkh  packthread  drawn  as 
tight  as  possible,  and  the  threads  quite  close,  so  as  to  compress  the  tobacco 
into  one  solid  substance,  and  completely  to  exclude  the  air.  When  snuff  is 
wanted,  unroll  a  part  of  the  packthread  at  one  end,  and  rasp  the  tobacco 
into  snuff  with  a  file  or  grater.  The  carrot  may  then  be  laid  in  a  dry  place 
till  wanted  for  a  fresh  supply.  The  soft  parts  of  the  leaves  may  be  treated 
in  the  same  manner,  and  a  snuff  produced  which  some  prefer  to  the  other. 
Gardeners  may  dry  leaves  of  any  odoriferous  plant,  such  as  thyme,  mint, 
Alo^sia  citriodora,  &c.,  and  tie  them  up  in  the  tobacco  carrot  as  substitutes 
for  liquid  scents ;  and,  if  thought  necessary,  they  may  add  a  leaf  or  two  of 
Vjstyarwm.  &lbum  to  add  pungency.  For  cottagers,  there  are  agrimony,  wild 
thyme,  and  various  other  plants,  which  may  be  added. 

The  sof^  part  of  the  leaves,  from  which  the  midribs  have  been  removed, 
may  be  slightly  sprinkled  with  water,  without  any  admixture  whatever,  and 
twisted  into  a  rope,  about  the  thickness  of  a  conunon  straw  rope.  The 
rope  may  then  be  coiled  up  in  a  ball,  as  firmly  and  compactly  as  possible, 
tied  round  in  two  or  three  places  with  packthread,  wrapped  m  paper,  and 

E laced  in  a  dry  place,  excluded  from  the  air,  till  wanted  tor  use.  When  to 
e  used  for  smoking,  cut  off  a  few  inches  of  the  rope,  open  it  out,  and  cut 
it  into  shreds  with  a  knife  or  chopper,  so  that  it  may  resemble  shag  tobacco. 
If  it  is  to  be  made  into  snuff,  open  out  the  leaves,  dry  them  over  the  fire 
or  in  an  oven,  and  pound  them  in  a  mortar,  adding  to  the  powder  any 
scented  water,  or  volatile  odoriferous  oil,  at  pleasure.  If  more  snuff  is 
made  than  is  wanted  for  immediate  use,  put  it  m  a  glass  bottle,  and  cork  it 
closely.  The  Scotch  and  Irish  snufis  are,  for  the  most  part,  made  from  the 
midribs ;  the  Strasburgh,  French,  Spanish,  and  Russian  snuffs  from  the  soft 
parts  of  the  leaves. 

The  process  of  forming  ci^s  is  very  simple ;  but,  as  it  cannot  be  done 
well  without  much  practice,  it  would  be  of  little  use  to  ofier  a  description. 
Whoever  wishes  to  make  himself  master  of  all  that  is  known  on  the  culture 
of  tobacco  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  and  all  the  different  modes  of  Us 
manufacture,  may  consult  Cours  d' Agriculture  Complet,  Paris,  8yo,  edit. 
1823,  art.  Tabac ;  Carver's  Treatise,  London,  8vo,  1779  ,*  Tatham's  Esmyy 
London,  8vo,  1800;  The  Experienced  Bremen  Cigar-Maker,  or  fimai- 
mental  and  practical  Instructions  for  making  Twenty-five  Sorts  o(  C^an 
according  to  the  latest  experience,  Chemmtz,  Kretschmar,  1824,  ^o; 
Schmidt's  Tobacco  Culture  of  the  French  and  Dutch  combined,  with  the 
Mode  of  preparing  the  Plant  for  Use,  Dresden,  8vo,  1824,  Amdd. 
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Art.  n.  Catalogue  cf  Works  on  Gardening,  Agriculture,  Botany^ 
Rural  Arekiieeture,  <^c.,  published  since  Januarg  last,  with  some 
Account  of  those  consitlered  the  most  interesting, 

Britain. 

Curiiit  BotamctU  Miagazine,  or  Fhwer'Garden  d'uplayed ;  New  Series. 
Edited  by  Dr.  Hooker.  In  8vo  Numbers,  monthly.  3*.  6rf.  col. ;  3*.  plain. 

Ko.  XXXVII,  for  January y  amiains 
2956  to  2962.—  Nedttia?  (neotfia,  a  bird's  nest;  roots  of  some  of  the 
species)  grandiflora;  Orchideae.  "  The  orchidcous  plants,  formerly  scarcely 
known  in  a  state  of  cultivation,  may  now  rank  with  the  most  numerous, 
and  certainly  the  most  curious  and  beautiful,  of  any  tribes  which  adorn  our 
stoves ;  and  among  those  not  parasitic,  whose  roots  are  embedded  in  the 
ground,  may  assuredly  be  reckoned  the  kind  now  before  us,  whicii  was  sent 
to  our  Glasgow  garden,  by  the  Rev.  Lansdown  Guilding,  and  blossomed  in 
the  stove  in  the  spring  of  1829."  —  Habenaria  longicauda;  ^^rchideae. 
From  specimens  sent  from  Dcmerara;  the  specific  name,  long-tailed,  refers 
to  a  filiform  process,  which  proceeds  from  the  petals,  and  is  more  than  a 
span  long.  Livinjg;  plants  are  not  yet  introduced.- — Monarda  menthx/olia. 
Raised  in  the  Edmbugh  botanic  garden,  and  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  Neill  of 
Cannonmills,  firom  seeds  collected  by  Mr.  Drunmiond  in  Canada.  Lilac 
flowers  in  August.  —  i^axifraga  A;ucanthemif61ia.  —  Desm6dium  (desmot,  a 
chain;  articu&ted  seed-vessels)  dubium;  L^uminosse.  A  pretty  green- 
house suffiiiticose  plant,  with  lilac  flowers  m  June,  from  tne  Himalaya 
mountains.  —  Anthocercis  viscosa;  iS^olanese.  A  low  shrub  from  New 
Holland,  with  white  campanulate  flowers  in  May.  Green-house.  —  Begonia 
picta. — The  present  number  seems  to  conclude  a  volume ;  for,  though  there 
18  neither  a  Fitdiy  nor  any  explanation  on  the  cover,  there  is  a  leaf  on  which 
is  printed  the  following  dedication : — "  To  Joseph  Sabine,  Esq.  F.H.S.  I<.S., 
&c.  &c.,  the  able  and  disinterested  secretary  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of 
London,  who  has  laboured  with  the  most  unwearied  zeal,  both  there,  and 
in  his  private  capacity,  for  the  advancement  of  botany  and  horticulture,  the 
present  volume  is  inscribed,  in  testimony  of  his  unfeigned  regard  and  esteem^ 
by  the  author," 

Ko,  XXXVIII, for  February y  contatru 

2963^  to  2969 Cycas  revoluta.       Flowered  last  summer  at  Went- 

worth  House.  Thrives  at  Madeira,  in  a  spot  300  fl.  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  ^  The  Japanese,  of  whose  country  the  plant  is  a  native,  eat  the  fi*uits; 
and  firom  the  trunk  extract  a  kind  of  sago,  which  is  highly  esteemed,  espe- 
cially by  the  people  of  rank.  On  this  account,  the  plant  is  much  cultivated 
about  their  houses,  and  is  forbidden  to  be  exported.  A  very  small  auantity 
of  the  medulla  or  pith  suffices  to  satisfy  the  hunger  of  a  soldier  in  the  time 
of  war."  —  iSis^Tinchium  pedunculatum.  From  Chile ;  raised  in  Mr.  Neill's 
earden  at  Canonmills,  where  it  flowered  in  June,  1828.  —  Begonw  diversi- 
rolia. —  Passiflora  ligul&ris.  From  Peru,  and  flowered  in  the  Glasgow 
botanic  garden  in  September  and  October,  1829.  The  leaves  are  large, 
ovate,  and  acuminate ;  flower  not  very  showy. —  Cerbera  Tanghin  ;  i4p6- 
c^nese.  A  Madagascar  tree,  which  produces  a  hard  veined  wood,  fit  for 
cabinet-work  and  inlaying,  and  a  fruit,  the  kernel  of  which  is  rather  larger 
than  an  almond,  and  so  powerful  a  poison  that  one  kernel  would  destroy 
above  twenty  persons.  In  Madagascar  this  poison  is  used  as  an  ordeal ; 
and  the  priests,  who  at  the  same  time  are  the  physicians,  administer  it  to  the 
victims,  not  doubting  its  power  of  revealing  gmlt  or  dealing  innocence.  ^-• 
Hedychium  acumin^tuuK 
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Ko.  XXXIX.  for  March  y  contmns 
2970  to  2975. — CdcculuBpalm^tus;  Dice'cia  Hex&ndria,ancl  Menispermes. 
A  medicinal  plant,  known  as  Columbo  in  the  materia  medica,  the  natural  his- 
tory of  which  has  hitherto  been  little  known.  It  grows  naturally  in  thick 
forests  on  the  east  coast  of  Afiica ;  the  roots  are  dug  up  in  the  Siy  season 
(March*),  and  soon  afterwards  cut  in  slices,  and  strung  on  cords,  and  dried 
in  the  snade.  They  are  held  in  high  esteem  among  the  natives,  for  the  cure 
of  dysentery,  the  healing  of  ulcers,  and  as  a  remedy  for  almost  every  dis- 
order. Some  of  the  roots  have  been  imported  to  the  Mauritius  by  Captain 
Owen,  and  Professor  Bojer  is  trying  to  propagate  them  by  cuttings  of  the 
stem,  as  they  are  found  to  increase  very  slowly  by  offsets  from,  or  division 
of,  the  root.  Should  he  succeed,  the  culture  of  Columbo  root  may  become 
an  object  of  general  industry  in  the  Mauritius.  As  a  medicine,  this  root 
has  been  long  known  and  esteemed,  both  in  the  East  Indies  and  in  Europe, 
where  it  is  found  to  be  of  singular  efficacy  in  strengthening  the  fibres  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels,  not  only  in  chronic  cases,  but  in  the  cholera  morbus, 
d3rsentery,  and  diseases  of  the  alimentary  canal.  Its  analysis,  according 
to  M.  Planche,  afforded  a  third  of  its  weight  of  woody  tissue,  a  third  of 
amylaceous  matter,  and  the  remaining  third  is  principally  composed  of  ani- 
mal substance  and  a  yellow  and  bitter  matter  insoluble  in  metallic  salts. 
**■  The  presence  oi  so  large  a  quantity  of  amylaceous  substance  accounts  for 
the  great  reputation  of  the  root  in  dysentery,  diarrhoeas,  and  excessive 
vomiting.  By  a  decoction  of  Columbo  the  fecula  is  extracted,  as  well  as 
the  bitter  principle,  whose  action  is  thus  considerably  modified,  whilst  an 
infusion  is  simply  bitter  and  tonic."  —  Dr^as  Drummdnda ;  i?osaceae.  A 
beautiful  species  discovered  by  Dr.  Richardson  in  the  woody  country  of 
North  America,  between  latitude  54^  and  64°.  "  It  has  been  I)r.  Richard- 
son's wish  that  it  should  bear  the  name  of  the  indefatigable  and  meritorious 
assistant-naturalist  of  the  expedition,  Mr.  Thomas  Drummond.  Seeds  were 
brought  over  to  this  country,  which  have  vegetated,  and  the  plants  are 
flourishing  in  several  gardens,  though  they  have  not  yet  blossomed."  — 
Primula  mistassf  nica.  Nearly  allied  to  P.  f arinosa  and  P.  sc6tica.  Inhabits 
North  America  from  Canada  to  the  arctic  circles.  —  Cestrum  bracteatum. 
A  stove  shrub,  probably  from  Brazil,  received  by  Dr.  Graham  of  the  Edin- 
burgh botanic  garden,  from  the  Berlin  garden.  —  Veronica  alpina  var. 
Wormski<Sldit 

No,  XL,  for  April,  contains 
2976  to  2982.— Bign6mflTelfairiff(inhonourof  Mrs. Telfair).  Adensely 
leafy  tree  with  beautiful,  bell-shaped,  rose-coloured  flowers  from  Madagascar. 
The  plant  not  yet  introduced. —  Gilfapungens ;  Polemoniikese*  A  curious 
hardy  annual  from  North-west  America,  by  Mr.  Douglas,  to  the  Horticul- 
tural Society.  —  Gongdra  viridi-{)urpQrea ;  Orchldeae.  Gathered  iti  the 
woods  above  Botafo^  Bay,  Brazil,  by  H.  Harrison,  Esq.,  and  sent  to  his 
sister,  Mrs.  A.  Harrison  of  Aigburgh,  near  Liverpool.  —  Polemonium  pul- 
cfaerrimum.  A  **  desirable"  perennial,  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  North 
America,  by  Mr.  Drummond.  —  Epid^ndrum  pallidiflorum.  An  orchideous 
«)iphyte,  sent  by  the  Rev.  Lansdown  Guilding  to  the  Glasgow  botanic  gar- 
oen,  whence  is  not  stated. — Lant^na  SelloviaTui  ^Mr.  Sellow,  a  PrussiMi 
botanist) ;  Ferbenaceae.  A  pretty  species,  from  Monte  Video,  to  M.  Otto 
of  Berlin,  in  1822,  and  thence  to  the  Glasgow  botanic  garden,  in  1829.-^ 
PotentiUa  nivea  var.  macroph^Ua.  Raised  in  the  Glasgow  botanic  gardeo, 
from  seeds  brought  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  by  Mr.  Drummond* 

No,  XLI.for  May,  contains 

2983  to  2989.  —  Amar^llif  a(ilica  var.  platyp^tala  glaucophylla.    **  So 

well  marked,  and  so  beautiful,  as  almost  to  merit  the  rank  of  a  species.** 

From  Rio  to  the  Aigburgh  garden,  near  Liverpool. — Potentflla  gr&ciiis.   A 

handsome  strong-growing  perennial,  from  the  banks  of  the  Columbia  iii 
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N.  America,  by  Mr.  Douglas.  Yellow  flowers  in  July. — Eutoca  Fraiikliofi' ; 
Hydroph^lleae.  An  annual,  with  blue  flowers,  not  unlike  the  common 
GredL  valerian,  from  the  baidcs  of  the  Mississippi,  by  Dr.  Richardson,  <luring 
tke  first  overJand  arctic  expedition.  June. — CVocus  aureus.  Pothox  craa- 
flin^ma ;  i^roideae.  An  epiphyte  from  Demerara,  with  very  large  foliage. 
—  CV^)is  macrorhisa;  Comp.  Cichor^es.  From  the  perpendicular  fisices 
of  dry  sunny  rocks  in  the  valleys  of  Madeira,  by  the  Rev.  R.  T.  Lowe,  B.A., 
to  the  Glasgow  botanic  garden,  where  it  produced  its  yellow  flowers  in 
June. —  GoniSstylis  aculeata;  Haemodorkces.  A  curious  perennial,  from  the 
southern  shores  of  New  Holland,  by  Mr.  Fraser  of  Sydney,  to  the  botanic 
gardens  of  Edinburgh  and  Olasgow. 

Edwardit  BotamctU  Regitter.  Continued  by  John  Lindley,  F.R,S.  L.S.  &c. 
Professor  of  Botany  in  the  London  University.  In  8vo  Numbers,  monthly. 
4r.  coloured. 

iVb.  XL  for  Jamtaryy  contamt 

1292  to  1298.  —  Lepechlnia  (Lepechin,  a  Russian  botanist)  spic^ta; 

fjabi^tar  §i\repeteaB.     A  Mexican  annual  weed. —  Leucorjne  (leukog,  white, 

and  koryne,  a  club;  club-like  sterile  stamens)  odorata;  ^sphodelese.     A 

pretty  little  plant,  from  the  sides  of  mountains  between  St.  Jago  and  Val- 

rlso,  in  places  where  the  snow  had  been  a  few  days  melted.  Found  hr 
M'Rae,  and  brought  by  him,  along  with  other  species,  to  the  Horticul- 
tural Society  in  1826.  —  ZinniVz  riolkcea  var.  coccinea ;  Comp68itae  §  Heli- 
intheae.  A  splendid  annual  plant,  which  came  up  among  some  Mexican 
seeds  presented  to  the  Horticultural  Society  by  J.  S.  Milne,  Esq.  *'  Such 
is  the  brilliancy  of  the  scarlet,  that  no  mixture  of  the  most  vivid  colour  wfll 
match  it  by  many  degrees."  Propagated  by  seeds,  and  also  freely  by  cut- 
tings taken  ofl*  when  the  stems  nave  just  become  woody.  —  Pentstemon 
attenwitus;  ScrophulaHncae.  **  One  of  the  hardiest  of  its  handsome  genus, 
growins  from  H  to  2  ft.  high,  and  fireel^'  in  any  kind  of  garden  mould :  pro- 
pagated readily  by  division  of  its  spreading  roots.  It  flowers  from  July  to 
the  end  of  September.  The  species  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  deep  green 
of  the  leaves,  and  the  delicate  cream-colour  of  the  flowers."  — «7asmmum 
acuminatum.  From  the  banks  of  the  Hastings  River,  New  South  Wales ; 
creen-house ;  cuttings ;  and  white  flowers  in  November.  —  CVlnum  latif5- 
uum.  A  rare  species  from  the  Earl  of  Caernarvon's  collection  at  I^^gh- 
clere.  —  Pleuroth&llis  (pleurotiy  a  side  or  rib,  tAalld,  to  flower;  one-sided 
disposition  of  the  flowers  of  some  species,  or  probably  the  developement  of 
the  inflorescence  from  what  appears  to  be  the  rib  of  the  leaves^  prolifera 
(from  the  leaves  constantly  producing  young  rooting  plants  from  their 
axillae) ;  Qrchldeae.  A  cunous  plant  from  a  steep  rock,  which  the  sun 
could  hardly  shine  upon,  near  Rio  Janeiro.  With  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  W, 
Herbert,  at  Spofforth,  it  flowers  six  or  seven  months  in  the  year.  **  It  is 
remarkable  for  the  proliferous  character  of  its  leaves.  These  constantly 
produce  young  rootm^  plants  from  their  axillae ;  and,  what  is  singular,  the 
first  leaf  of  each  new  mdividual  is  produced  from  the  same  side  of  the  axis 
of  the  mother  plant  as  the  old  leaf  from  which  it  sprang.  This  apparent 
exception  to  the  universal  laws  under  which  leaves  are  developed  is  due  to  -^ 
tiie  abortion  of  the  first  leaf  that  is  developed,  which  appears  in  the  form 
of  a  withered  scale,  while  the  second  leaf  is  that  which  is  finally  and  fully 
developed." 

K<K  XII.  for  February y  contains 
1299  to  1905.  —  Dendr6bium  chrys&nthum;  Orchfdese.  A  beautiful  spe- 
cies fit)m  Nepal  to  the  Horticultural  Society's  garden,  where  it  blossomed  m 
Fdi)ruaxT,  1829.  '^  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  plant  at  once  more  graceful  and 
beautifiil  than  this:  its  pendulous  steips,  whicn  hang  fix)m  the  rugged,  deq>- 
brown,  moss-dad  trunks  of  trees,  are  clothed  with  lurid  leaves  of  the  most 
livdy  green ;  and  its  flowers  are  of  the  richest  and  deepest  yellow.   At  first 
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sight,  the  species  might  be  mistaken  for  D.  fimbriatum,  but  it  will  be  found 
very  different  upon  companson. 

Most  cultivators  of  stove  orchideous  plants  find  a  difficulty  in  managing 
the  particular  tribe  to  which  this  belongs  :  that  difficulty  is,  however,  com-* 
pletely  overcome  in  the  garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  in  which  these 
flourish  more  than  almost  any  others.  In  that  establishment  they  are 
treated  thus :  —  They  are  planted  in  perfectly  rotten  wood,  in  small  pots, 
which  are  covered  with  moss  tied  securely  about  them ;  these  pots  are  sus- 
pended obliquelt/  from  the  rafters  of  the  front  part  of  a  small  stove,  in  such 
a  way  that  the  plants  are  not  compelled  to  grow  upright,  but  are  allowed 
to  assume  the  pendulous  or  horizontal  position  which  is  natural  to  them. 
Thus  treated,  species  of  the  true  Dendrobium  habit,  such  as  D.  chrys^n- 
thum,  flourish  m  a  degree  which  is,  at  least,  equal  to  that  of  their  native 
woods.  The  temperature  of  such  a  stove  should  never  fall  below  75^ ;  and 
the  dew  point  should  be  always  near  saturation." 

Phlomis  floccosa.  From  Egypt  to  Boyton,  where  it  flowered  last  No- 
vember, but  is  not  likely  to  prove  hardy.  —  Bignoniia  Cherere,  From 
the  conservatory  of  Lord  Grenville  at  Dropmore.  It  is  a  native  of 
French  Guiana,  where  the  country  people  "  manufacture  the  flexible 
shoots  of  it  and  B.  incarnata  into  baskets  and  broad-brimmed  hats,  which 
act  as  umbrellas,  keeping  off  both  the  sun  and  the  rain ;  they  also  use 
the  shoots  as  cord.  A  conservatory  climber,  preeminently  beautiful  among 
the  lovely  race  to  wliich  it  belongs.  Propagated  readily  by  cuttings,  and 
requires  no  particular  management  beyond  that  of  giving  it  plenty  of  room 
to  run."  —  Heuchera  micrantha;  iSkxifriligese.  From  Colombia,  and  in 
seneral  habit  resembling  H.  americbia.  —  Polemonium  caeruleum  var.  pili- 
ferum.  A  hairy  variety  of  the  common  Greek  valerian ;  raised  in  the  gar- 
den of  the  Horticultural  Society,  from  seeds  collected  in  the  last  arctic 
expedition.  —  P.  hiimile.  From  the  same  source.  A  perennial  IJf^.  high, 
requiring  a  poor  gravelly  soil,  but  not  dry,  —  Cotone4ster  laxiflora ;  Pomi- 
ceae.  A  hardy  shrub,  of  uncertain  origin,  with  small  flowers  tinged  with  red 
in  April. 

No,  I.  of  Vol,  III,  for  Marchy  contains 

1306  to  1312.  —  Ai&lva  Munroanfl.  From  the  barren  plains  of  the  Co- 
lumbia, by  Mr.  Douglas.  A  hardy  perennial,  flowering  from  May  to  Octo- 
ber, with  vermilion-coloured  roundish  petals,  and  small  gooseberry-like 
leaves.  It  does  not  thrive  in  rich  soil  or  peat  earth,  and  suflers  much  from 
rain.  A  coarse  gravelly  soil,  among  shaded  rockwork,  would  probably  suit 
it  better.  Mr.  Douglas,  the  discoverer,  named  this  species  in  complunent 
to  Mr.  Munroe,  head  gardener  to  the  Horticultural  Society. — Clerod^ndron 
hastktum.  A  very  handsome,  rapid-growing,  stove  shrub  from  Hindustan. 
It  produces  elegant,  white,  fragrant  flowers ;  and  its  deep  green  halbert- 
shaped  leaves  are  oflen  stained  with  dark  purple.  Cuttings.  —  Blackwellia 
l^adiflora ;  Homalines.  A  hardy  green-house  shrub,  growing  well  in  the  open 
border  during  the  summer ;  very  handsome  when  in  flower,  and  increasing 
freely  bj^  cuttings.  Tlie  blossoms,  in  a  mass,  have  the  appearance  of  those 
of  the  bird-chcrrv :  examined  singly,  they  resemble  nothing  so  much  as  an 
elaborately  finished  shuttlecock. —  Pentstemon  ventistus.  "  Found  by 
Mr.  Douglas  in  the  dry  channels  of  rivers  among  the  mountains  of  North- 
west America.  It  increases  freely  either  by  seed  or  cuttings ;  but  is  less 
handsome  than  P.  diffusus  or  ovktus.  To  be  grown  in  perfection,  it  should 
be  treated  as  a  biennial.  It  is  apt  to  become  unsightly  when  old.  It  is 
extremely  important  to  those  who  are  in  possession  of  seed  of  the  rare 
pentstemons,  to  know  that  this  seed  cannot  be  raised  in  heat,  it  is  indi^ 
pensable  that  it  should  be  sown  in  a  cold  frame,  or  all  endeavours  to 
raise  it  will  prove  fruitless."  —  O&ssia  biflora.  "  A  native  of  the  West  In- 
dies, whence  it  was  long  since  introduced  to  our  gardens.  In  this  countiy 
k,  like  most  other  species  of  this  beautiful  genus,  has  been,  neglected,  in 
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consequence  of  the  necessity  of  keeping  it  in  a  pot,  in  a  stove  or  gfeea- 
house,  a  situation  in  which  it  does  not  thrive ;  but,  planted  in  the  open 
ground  of  a  conservatory,  or  even  in  the  open  border,  m  such  countries  as 
the  south  of  France,  where  the  summer  temperature  is  sufficiently  high,  this 

.  and  manv  others  become  the  chief  ornaments  of  a  earden."  —  Canna  lajgu- 
nensis.  t^aised  by  Mr.  Lambert  from  seed  received  from  Laguna  in  Mexico. 

.  **  Upon  this  high  authority  we  publish  it,  not  professing  ourselves  to  un- 
derstand the  limits  or  peculiarities  of  the  species  of  this  very  difficult  and 
intricate  genus.     It  appears  to  be  principally  distinguished  from  other 

•  yellow-flowered  kinds  by  the  spots  upon  the  inner  limb  of  the  corolla,  that 
which  is  rolled  back  being  entu-e,  by  the  very  broad  membranous  bractes, 
and  by  the  abruptly  acuminate  apex  of  the  leaves.  Being  a  native  of  Mexi- 
co, it  will  undoubtedly  succeed  well  in  a  common  conservatory  or  green- 
house, of  which  it  would  be  a  striking  ornament."  —  Cleome  speciosissima ; 
Capparidese.  A  tender  annual,  requiring  much  the  same  treatment  as  C 
rosea,  to  which  it  bears  much  general  resemblance. 

It  g^ves  us  much  satisfaction  to  observe,  that  the  learned  editor  of  this 
work  has  at  last  adopted  all  our  different  suggestions  respecting  the  accen- 
tuation of  names,  indications  of  the  derivations  of  names,  and  the  literal 
translation  of  specific  terms ;  the  Botanical  Register  has  now,  therefoce, 
our  unqualified  trnprobation,  and  we  shall  lose  no  opportunity  of  saying  so. 
Our  next  wish  is  to  see  the  Botanical  Magazine,  and  Mr.  Sweet  in  his 
various  works,  follow  the  example  of  Professor  Lindley. 

Ko,  II*  for  April,  contains 
1313  to  1319.  —  Calceolaria  Uerbertiaiiff.     One  of  the  most  ornamental 

n'es  of  the  genus ;  half-hardy,  but  growing  vigorously  in  the  open  air 
ig  summer,  and  readily  increased  by  cuttings.  —  Dendrobium  monili- 
f6nne,  VeMAce^temmed  D.  Worthy  of  notice  for  the  rose  colour  of  its 
flowers,  that  colour  not  being  common  among  the  exotic  Orchldese.  A 
.  native  of  China  and  Japan,  and  introduced  by  the  Horticultural  Society. 
Cultivated  with  great  success  by  William  Cattley,  Esq.,  at  Bamet.  —  D. 
longicdmu.  A  fine  species  from  the  mountains  in  Nepal,  where  it  blossoms 
during  the  rainy  season.  ^  An  epiphyte,  usually  hanging  down."  In  the 
garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  it  grows  pretty  well  in  decayed  vege- 
table mould,  among  moss,  in  the  stove."  —  Banksta  undulata.  '*  Whether 
this  is  any  thing  more  than  a  variety  of  Banksta  serrata  we  cannot  under- 
take to  decide.  It  is  certainly  not  the  same  as  the  plant  cultivated  in  our 
gardens  under  that  name,  differing  in  the  shortness  of  its  leaves,  and  their 
very  undulated  surface.  Mr.  Campbell,  gardener  to  the  Comte  de  Vandes, 
in  whose  collection  it  exists,  finds  it  permanently  distinct  both  from  B. 
serrata  and  Simula.  It  is  a  fine  green-house  plant,  attaining  a  height  of  9 
or  10  fl.,  and  flowering  in  September  and  October."  —  ^c^cia  dlbida.  A 
hardy  ^een-house  shrub,  with  whitish  leaves,  bipinnate,  and  yellow  flowers; 
raised  m  the  garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  from  Peruvian  seeds.  — 
Pentstemon  de^istus.  Parched  Pentstemon.  A  hardy  perennial,  of  the 
easiest  culture,  with  yellowish  white  flowers  in  September.  From  North- 
west America,  by  Mr.  Douglas,  to  the  Horticultural  Society.  —  GreviUeo 
punScea.  A  beautiful  species,  nearly  related  to  G.  sericea.  From  the 
Clapton  nursery. 

No,  III.  for  May,  conicant 
1320  to  1327.  —  dipparis  acuminata.  A  beautiful,  tender,  green-house 
shrub  from  China,  by  John  Reeves,  Esq.,  to  the  Horticultimd  Society, 
where  it  flowered  in  September,  1828. —  Pach}'p6dium  tuberosum ;  ilpocy- 
neae.  From  barren  sandy  plains  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  to  Mr.  Tate's 
nursery,  Sloane  Street,  in  1828.  —  Cassia  austrMis.  One  of  the  handsomest 
of  the  genus,  and  highly  deserving  a  place  in  the  open  border  of  a  conserv- 
atory.   It  produces  firagrant  yellow  flowers  in  May  and  June.    ''  In  thdc 
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native  places,  cassias  are  often  among  the  most  beautiful  bushes  of  the 
folrest,  covert  with  myriads  of  flowers  of  the  richest  }'eUow,  and  scarcely 
inferior  in  the  gracefulness  of  their  foliage  to  the  Mimosa  itself;  yet,  in  our 
gardens,  they  are  generally  unsightly  and  neglected :  a  circumstance  which 
arises  entirely  out  of  our  bad  or  imperfect  cultivation.  We  grow  them  in 
a  pot,  where  they  are  sufiered  to  languish ;  or,  if  they  attempt  to  push  vigor- 
ously, the  pruning4inife  is  freely  employed  to  restrain  them  within  such  a 
apace  as  the  gardener  can  afford.  They  will  not  bear  pruning ;  they  require 
plenty  of  «pace  to  grow,  and  encouragement  rather  than  restraint.  If  a 
more  liberal  and  judicious  management  were  adopted,  many  species,  parti- 
tnilarly  this,  would  amply  repay  the  care  of  the  cultivator."  —  Conv61vulu» 
ifiuinoBus,  Mealy-«/fmfRf flf  €k>nvolvulus.  From  Madeira  in  1777. — ^str6galus 
■succul^ntus*  Oriffinally  found  by  Dr.  Richardson  in  Arctic  America.  An 
**  unpretending "  hardy  perennial,  growing  freely  in  peat,  and  producing 
purple  flowers  in  June.  —  1325.  to  be  explained  m  next  number.  —  Z^inum 
mexicanum.  A  pretty  half-hardy  perennial,  with  yellow  flowers,  and  pro- 
bably to  be  propagated  by  cutting8.F->£rythrina  camea.  From  the  hottest 
{Nuts  of  8oath  America,  and  rather  handsome  while  in  flower. 

Botanical  Cabinet,    By  Messrs.  Loddiges.    In  4to  and  8vo  Parts,  monthly. 
Large  paper,  5ir.;  small  paper,  and  partially  coloured,  2$,  6d. 

Parts  CLTII,  and  CLIV,for  January  and  February,  contain 
1521  to  1540.  -^  -Erica  exp6sita.  —  Cotonedster  afflnis.  A  fine  robust 
shrub  from  Nqial,  6  ft.  high,  and  well  clothed  with  branches,  with  white 
flowers  in  May  or  June.  —  (Xxalis  M^urtit.  From  Mexico,  by  Mr.  Barclay ; 
tiie  specific  name,  **  in  honour  of  that  celebrated  traveller  and  botanist  Von 
Martms."  —  Oactus  gibbosa,  Pol/gonum  viviparum,  Grewia  ocddentalis, 
&^m  coccineum,  Is6toma  axillaris,  Thunbergia  cap^nsis,  Ph^us  az6ri- 
'cus.  —  C!otonefiister  melanocdrpa.  From  the  south  ol  Russia.  —  Barbacenia 
purpurea.  A  beautifiil  little  stove  plant  fi-om  Brazil.  —  Ribes  fragrans. 
Yellow  flowers,  and  hardy.  —  Potentllla  alba ;  Strelitzia  regime,  Plumbago 
rhomboldea,  Epidendrum  patens.  —  Gonolobus  grandiflorus.  A  green- 
iiouse  climber,  of  easy  culture,  with  ^eenish-yellow  flowers  during  the  sum- 
mer and  autumn. — Rudbeckia  ser6tuia.  A  hardy  perennial  from  Louisiana* 
with  reddish-^urple  flowers  in  September  and  October.  Easy  culture.  — 
jFIcub  9uerci&lia.  '*  A  small  species,  fiuiting  at  less  than  2  ft.  Yagh  ;  the 
leaves  and  whole  appearance  are  so  much  like  an  oak  as  to  amount  almost 
to  a  deception  at  a  htUe  distance."     Stove  and  cuttings. 

Part  CLKfir  March,  contains 
1541  to  1550.  —  Pensthnon  emcilis,  P^rola  chlor^tha,  Zlnum  angusti- 
folium,  Ackcki  undulaefi^lia.  Fuchsia  microph;^lla,  Argem6ne  grandiflora.  — 
Herbertta  pulch611a;  /rldeae.  A  pretty  little  green-house  bulb.— Pxia 
viridiflora.  **  The  flowers  are  exceedingly  beautifiil ;  they  are  of  a  most 
soft  and  agreeable,  but  very  unusual,  colour;"  bluish-green  petals,  of  a 
deq)  purp&,  black  at  the  base.^2>iosp^os  vaccinioides.  A  neat  little 
myrtle-like  gre^n-house  plant.  —  Ferb^a  pulch^lla. 

Part  CLVLfor  April,  contains 
1551  to  1560.  —  (Xxalis  papilion^cea,  Davi^sia,  genistoides,  CommelbMi 
undul^ta,  Astroldma  humimsum. -»  Magnolia  pikmila.  Introduced  fi!oiB 
China  in  1790,  bv  Mr.  Slater,  the  early  patron  of  Mr.  Main.  —  Macradenia 
lut^«is ;  Orchldes^  Stove.  —  Calceolaria  arachnoldea.  From  ChUe^ 
where  it  is  used  in  dyeing.  Flowers  purple ;  green-house.  —  Llparis  dkta; 
OrchSdeae.  Stove.  —  Psor^lea  bracte^ta.  A  green-house  shrub,  from  the 
Cape.  —  Tradescdntta  cr4ssula. 

Part  CLVII.  for  May,  contains 
1561  to  1570.— Klefnia  sufiruticosa.  From  Mexico  to  tbe  Paris  gu^m. 
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ind  thence  to  the  Hackney  garden  in  1829.  —  Orevfllea  ^uxiflMia.  One 
of  the  finest  species  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  singular  families 
-of  Australian  shrabs.  —  £rica  pilul^ois.  -^  Lasiopctalum  dumosum.  -^ 
Aifssam  alpestre.  From  Mount  Cenis.  —  Gloxinia  caulescens.  —  i4spl^ 
nium  flabelhfi^um.  A  delicate  little  fern,  discovered  by  Mr.  Brown  near 
Port  Jackson.—- iSiaxifraga  feucanthemifolia.  From  arctic  America. — 
Ononis  Iraticosa.  —  nb6mum  lantanoides.  **  A  small  hardy  tree,  a  native 
t>f  shady  woods,  on  high  mountains,  from  Canada  to  Virginia :  with  us  k 
arrives  at  the  height  of  4  or  5  fL,  and  flowers  in  June.  The  leaves,  which 
are  decidaous,  are  large  and  showy.  It  may  be  increased  by  layers,  and 
thrives  best  in  a  mixture  of  peat  with  common  garden  earth." 

The  Britiik  Fhwer-Garden.  By  Robert  Sweet,  F.L.S.&c.  In  8vo  Numbers, 

monthly,  3s, 

.  No,  VIII.  for  January y  contmns 

29  to  32.  —  Gagea  minima.  The  present  pretty  little  spring-fiowermg 
plant  has  caused  a  good  deal  of  confusion  amongst  botanists,  many  suppos- 
ing it  to  be  a  distinct  species  from  the  Linnean  plant ;  we  are,  therefore, 
glad  of  an  opportunity  of  clearing  up  all  doubts,  from  a  comparison  of  two 
well  preserved  specimens  in  the  Linnean  herbarium,  marked  in  Linnaeus's 
own  nand-writine. 

**  The  plants  n*om  which  our  drawing  was  made,  at  the  nursery  of  Mr. 
ColviDe,  were  received  from  M.  Schleicher  of  Bex,  who  collected  them  in 
Switzerland,  and  sent  them  under  the  name  of  Ornith6galum  Stemb^gn. 
It  may  be  considered  a  very  valuable  plant,  on  account  of  its  early  iloweiv 
ing,  which  is  about  the  same  time  as  the  snowdrop  and  crocus,  making  a 
variety  at  the  season  that  it  is  most  needed,  and  expanding  its  bright,  lime, 
starry  flowers  to  the  sun ;  those  close  up  every  evening,  and  expand  again 
at  the  sun's  approach.  A  border  in  a  southern  aspect  is  the  best  to  pant 
it  in,  as  the  flowers  will  then  appear  earlier,  and  expand  sooner  of  a  moni- 
ing ;  a  light  sandy  soil  suits  it  best,  and  it  increases  by  offsets  firomthe  bulb^ 
or  by  seeds. 

**  The  genus  was  first  named  by  Mr.  Salisbury,  in  the  Annalt  of  Batamf^ 
in  compliment  to  Sir  Thomas  G^age,  a  great  amateur  of  botany." 

No.  IX.  for  Fehruttry^  containt 
S3  to  36.  —  Cyp^lla  Herbert! ;  /Hdeae.  From  Buenos  Ayres :  not  un- 
like Tlgrfdia ;  producing  a  great  number  of  bright  orangy-yellow  flowers^ 
which  expand  m  succession  during  a  great  part  of  the  summer.  The  bulbs 
^ould  be  planted  in  light  soil,  by  the  south  side  of  a  wall,  and  protected 
like  Cape  bulbs  during  severe  weather.  —  Lubfnta  (M.  de  St.  Lubhi,  a 
French  officer,  who  travelled  in  the  East  Indies)  atropurpthea;  Primulf^ 
cese.  The  X«ysimachia  atropurpilkrea  of  Hooker's  Exotic  Flora.  A  creeps 
ing-rooted  herbaceous  perennial,  very  beautiful,  and  requiring  a  sheltered 
l>OTder  and  a  southern  aspect.  —  J^hles  fl6rida.  A  handsome  peren* 
nial  species  fit>m  Mexico,  requiring  a  little  protection  during  winter,  but 
not  so  much  as  T,  li^cida. — Phlox  glabemma.  From  wet  meadows  in 
Carolina.  Reddish-lilac  flowers,  dyeing  off*  bluish.  ^  It  is  a  very  handsome 
plant,  readily  distinguished  fi'om  most  others  by  its  entire  smoothness  and 
glossy  appearance :  what  still  makes  it  the  more  desirable  is  its  low  growth, 
seldom  exceeding  18  in.  in  height,  and  thriving  well  in  the  common  garden 
soil.  It  may  be  readily  increaeHed  by  dividing  at  the  root ;  or  young  cuttings 
planted  under  hand-glasses  in  spring  will  soon  strike  root^  and  make  flow- 
ering plants  the  same  summer." 

No.  X.for  Miarchf  cotUams 
37  to  40. — X>6thyru8  vendsus.    A  most  luxuriant  species,  fix>m  low 
meadows  in  Pennsylvmia,  and  the  declivities  of  «hadv  hills  in  AUegfaiiny, 
It'fN^opagateB-fivefy  by  se^ls  or  divisioii,  and,  we  ^bkk,  deserves  trial  as  • 
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fbrage  plant.  We  shall  be  particularly  obliged  to  Mr.  Barclay  of  Bury 
Ifill,  from  whose  garden  Mr.  Sweet  figured  this  plant,  if  he  will  send  three 
or  four  seeds  to  Mr.  Shirreff  of  Mungos-wells,  near  Haddington,  and  Mr. 
CJorrie  of  Annat  (hardens,  near  Errol,  Perth.  These  cultivators,  we  know, 
would  not  only  give  them  a  fair  trial,  but  form  a  rational  estimate  of  their 
general  worth  to  the  agriculturist.  A  perennial  forage  plant,  that  would 
be  as  useful  in  the  strong  clays  and  cold  climate  of  Scotland,  as  the  saint- 
foin  is  in  dry  soils,  and  the  lucem  in  a  warm  climate  in  England,  would  be  a 
valuable  acquisition. —  Leptostelma  (leptos,  slender,  ttelma,  a  crown ;  slender 
rays  of  the  flower)  m4ximum ;  Comp6sitae  i^stereae  ^ellideae.  A  perennial 
which,  at  Bury  l6ll,  last  summer,  attained  the  height  of  7  ft.,  and  made, 
with  its  blue  rays,  a  splendid  appearance.  It  flowers  from  the  b^inniiig  of 
September  to  the  end  of  November,  and  is,  therefore,  a  valuable  autumn 
plant.  —  Lape>Tous*fl  (Picot  de  la  Peyrouse,  aut.  of  Figures  de  la  Flore  de 
Pyrenees)  aculeata;  /rideae.  A  curious  and  pretty  plant  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  The  best  soil  for  it  is  an  equal  quantity  of  light  turfy  loam, 
peat,  and  sand ;  and  they  may  either  be  tak^n  up  afler  flowering,  and  kept 
dry  till  the  end  of  October,  or  remain  protected  from  the  frost  by  a  mat  or 
litter.  Oflfeets  from  the  root  or  seeds.  —  iSU^ne  pusf  11a.  A  perennial,  grow- 
ing in  a  close  dense  tufl. 

Ko,  XI.  for  Aprils  conimtu 
41  to  44. —  Terbena  elkta.    An  elegant  stately  plant,  from  the  *'  superb 

collection  at  Bury  Hill,**  whence  Monte  Video  seeds  were  sent  by  Mr. 

Hunnemann.  —  Otnith6galum  montknum.  An  interesting  bulb  from  Naples, 
readily  distinguished  from  O.  umbellatum  by  its  large  simple  bulb,  *'  wnich 
produces  few  or  scarcely  an^  o£&et8 ;  whereas,  that  species  is  surrounded  by 
a  nest  of  them."  It  requires  a  little  protection  in  winter.  —  Potentilla 
Mackayana.  A  hybrid  between  P.  formosa  and  op^ca  raised  by  Mr.  Mackay 
at  the  Clapton  nursery.  Flowers  vellow,  tinged  with  red,  and  the  base  of 
the  petals  lidit  red.  — Eri6coma  fragrans.  A  fine,  fragrant,  whitish-flowerecl 
plant  from  Mexico,  by  R.  Barclay,  Esq.,  in  1827,  which  flowered  last  autumn 
at  Bury  I£ll,  for  the  first  time.  Like  most  of  the  plants  from  Mexico,  and 
die  temperate  parts  of  South  America,  it  requires  protection  in  winter. 

No,  XI I,  for  Mayy  contain* 
45  to  48.  —  Tri6steum  perfoliatum ;  Caprifoliacese.     A  stately,  upright, 
curious,  herbaceous  perennial,  from  limestone  rocks  in  New  England,  but 
rare  there ;  sent  to  England  by  Mr.  Hogg,  and  Mr.  Prince  of  New  York 
and  of  Long  Island.    "  It  is  seldom  to  be  met  with  in  our  collections, 
chiefly  owing,  we  believe,  to  the  plants  being  generally  planted  in  pots, 
where  the  roots  have  not  sufficient  room  to  spread  themselves  ;  and,  as  they 
are  also  frequently  exposed  to  the  cold  in  winter,  the  mould  becomes  all 
frozen  through,  which  occasions  them  to  perish.    This  would  not  be  the 
case  were  thev  planted  pretty  deq>  in  the  flower4>orders,  in  a  rich  soil ;  the 
roots  would  tnen  have  room  to  spread,  and  the  frost  would  not  be  so  liable 
to  injure  them.    They  may  be  readily  increased  bv  dividing  at  the  root,  or 
by  seeds,  which  are  firequently  ripened.'*  —  Phl6x  penduliflora.      Very 
snowy.  —  Goodyera  pubescens.    A  curious  orchideous  plant,  from  rocky 
situations  in  Canada,  where  it  flowers  in  July ;  and,  According  to  Pursh,  k 
^  has  lately  made  a  great  noise  among  the  country  people  as  infellibly  cur- 
ing the  bite  of  a  mad  dog.'*  —  Soldanella  pusdla.     Smaller  than  S.  alpba 
recdved  by  Mr.  Colville  from  M.  Schleicher  of  Bex,  in  Switzerland, 

QiiAnew,    By  Robert  Sweet,  F.L.S.  &c.    In  8vo  Numbers^  every  alternate 

Month.    3#. 

No,  XXVIII,  for  January^  wMdi  completes  the  Foittme,  contains 
109  to  1 12. — Hoiiuathemum  hirtum.    A  pretty  species  from  the  soath 
of  Europe.  —  H.  glonierkum.    An  obscure-flowered  curious  little  jfiv^ 
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from  Mexico.  —  H.  elaucum.  A  pretty  species,  a  native  of  the  south  of 
Europe,  from  the  collection  at  Burv  itill.  —  Clstus  creticus.  A  handsome, 
upright,  dwarf,  bushy  shrub,  with  bluntly  rounded  leaves,  and  large  reddish 
purple  flowers ,  a  native  of  Greece,  requiring  protection  in  winter. 

In  the  preface  to  the  volume  which  accompanies  this  number,  the  author 
states  that  he  has  brought  the  work  to  a  conclusion,  not  so  nmch  for  want 
of  other  species  and  varieties  to  figure  and  describe,  as  because  he  "  believes 
it  win  be  more  agreeable  to  the  greater  part  of  his  subscribers."  Much 
less  attention,  he  observes,  has  been  paid  to  this  beautiful  natural  order 
than  it  deserves,  "  which,  we  hope,  will  not  be  the  case  in  future,  as  a  very 
little  protection  is  sufficient  for  the  whole  of  them ;  and  nothing  produces  a 
more  brilliant  effect  than  a  collection  of  them  planted  in  rockwork,  or  even 
grown  in  small  pots,  and  placed  together  in  a  clump,  where  the  different 
colours  may  all  be  intermixed,  or  kept  separate,  according  to  the  taste  or 
&ncy  of  the  possessor." 

A  description  of  the  Natural  Order  is  given,  and  the  species  arranged 
under  the  genera  Clstus,  HeMnthemum,  Hudsonta,  and  Lecheo,  with  the 
following  sections :  — 

Cl'sTLS. 

Sect.  1.  EfythrodtUu  (erythros,  red,  and  Clstus).  —  C  complic^tus,  seri- 
ceus,  and  h^-bridus. 

Sect.  2.  Ledoma  (having  the  habitat  of  C,  Lhdon).  —  C.  Zr^don,  iSideritis, 
and  parvifblius. 

Helia'nthemum. 

Sect.  1.  Halhnium  (having  the  habit  of  H.  Aalimifblium).  —  H.  i/ibanotis, 
alyssoides,  otriplicifolium,  iasianthum,  and  involucriktum. 

Sect.  2.  Lecheiiides  (Lechefl,  and  eidos,  like ;  habitat).  —  H.  cor}Tnb6sum, 
rosmarinifblium,  ramuliflorum,  obcordatum,  trip^talum,  and  &stylum. 

Sect,  3.  Tuberdria  (having  the  habit  of  H.  Tuberaria).  —  H.  globulariae- 
f&lium,  iupleurifolium,  heterodoxum,  /ilantaglneum,  gutt^tum,  and  incon- 
spicuum. 

Sect.  4.  Maculdna  (macula,  a  spot ;  base  of  petals).  —  H.  lunulktum  and 
petiolatum. 

Sect.  5.  Brachi/petalum  (brac/iys,  short,  petalon,  petal).  —  H.  villosum, 
niloticum,  procumbens,  intermedium,  denticulatum,  sangulneum,  and  segyp- 
tiacum. 

Sect.  6.  Eriocdrpum  (ierion,  woolj karpos,  fruit).  —  H.  Lfppn,  sessiliflorum, 
ruffcoraum  lanuginosum,  micranthum,  kahiricum,  confertum,  canariense, 
mucronktum,  distachyum. 

Sect.  7.  Fumdna  (having  the  habit  of  H.  Fumana). — H.  ericoides,  laeVe, 
viride,7unip^rinum,  Barrelieri,  and  syrticum. 

Sect.  8.  Pseudocistus  (pseudos,  false,  and  Cfslus). —  H.  piloselloides, 
m611e,  origanifolium,  dichotomum,  penicillatum,  obovktum,  it^icum,  Serr^r, 
marifolium,  rotundifolium,  rubcllum,  crassifolium,  panicul^tum,  poly&nthon, 
cin^eum,  and  squamatum. 

Sect.  9.  EuheUanthemum  (eiis,  fine,  and  Heli^nthemum).  —  H.  lavandu- 
Isefolium,  Broussonetii,  itcechadifolium,  nudicaule,  acuminatum,  ov^tiun, 
lucidum,  angustifblium,  obtusif61ium,  Lag&sc^,  violliceum,  farinosum,  strict 
tum,  hi spidum,  foe^tidum,  ciliatum,  ^sperum,  majoraruBfoliiim,  hirsiitum,  and 
oligoph^llum. 

Hudso'n/.4  (the  English  botanist  Hudson). 
H.  Nuttdllti,  montana,  and  austral. 

Leche^>4  (G.  Leche,  a  Swedish  botanist,  died  in  1764). 
L.  villosa,  minor,  racemul6sa,  /hvmif  61ia,  tenuifolia,  and  verticill^ta. 
Amateurs  who  wish  for  a  small  collection  may  order  such  species  of 
each  of  the  foiu*  genera  as  can  conveniently  be  got ;  those  who  wish  for 
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what  we  should  call  a  complete  collection  may  give  a  similar  order  with 
respect  to  each  of  the  sections.  As  to  the  practic^ility  of  procuring  all  the 
lie  species,  that  we  should  consider  next  to  impossible.  Certainly,  there 
cannot  be  a  more  beautiful  and  suitable  family  for  a  rockwork,  and  Mr.  Sweet 
deserves  every  encouragement  for  having  brought  it  so  favourably  and  effec- 
tively into  notice.    All  who  can  afford  it  shoiud  possess  his  work. 

GerctmdcetB,    By  Robert  Sweet,  F.L.S.  &c.  In  8vo  Numbers,  monthly.  5s. 

Nbs,  XIX,  and  XX.  for  January  and  February^  contain 
73  to  80.  —  Pelargonium  contSguum  atrovirens.  Raised  by  the  interest- 
ing widow  (Vol.  V.  p.  448.)  More,  at  her  nursery.  King's  Koad,  Chelsea, 
and  sumK)sed  to  be  a  triple  hjiirid  from  macranthon,  amplissimum,  and 
grandiflorum.  Very  splendid  and  well  worth  purchasing.  —  P.  l&xulum. 
A  hybrid  by  Mr.  Dennis.  —  P.  pullaceum.  A  pretty,  little,  dwarf,  bushy 
hybrid,  raised  by  Mr.  Smith  in  the  ^jrdens  at  Coomb  Wood,  in  1828.  —  P. 
moUifollum.  —  F.  instratum.  —  P.  Bluntianu m  /  named  in  compliment  to 
Bfiss  Blunt  of  Enham,  Hants.  —  P.  adventltium. 

Nos.  XXI.  and  XXII,  for  March  and  April,  contain 
81  to  88.  Pelarg6nium  Veitchtantim.  Raised  in  Mr.  Veitch's  nursery  at 
Killerton,  near  Exeter. — P.  Gloriantim  (Queen  of  Portugal).  A  hybrid,  from 
the  nursery  of  Mr.  Dennis. — P.  Colleyaymm.  From  the  collection  of  Messrs. 
CoUey  and  Hill  at  Hammersmith. — P.  lanosum.  From  the  nursery  of  Messrs. 
Young  at  Epsom.  —  P.  clathratum.  A  hybrid,  by  Mr.  Dennis.  —  P.  impli- 
catum.  Another  by  L.  Weltje  of  Hammersmith.  —  P.  politum.  A  hybrid, 
by  Mr.  Dennis.  —  P.  ic6nicum.  A  hybrid,  by  Mr.  W.  Smith  of  Coombe 
Wood.    This  variety  is  remarkably  handsome. 

ITte  Botanic  Garden,    By  B.  Maund,  F.L.S.  Ac.    In  small  4to  Numbers, 
monthly.     Large  paper,  U.6d.;  small  paper,  U. 

Nbs.  LXI,  and  LXII.fbr  January  and  February,  contain 
241  to  248.  —  Pesdnia  Mo&tan  var.  jvapaveracea.  Mr.  Maund's  new  mode 
of  propa^ting  this  plant  we  have  already  given,  (p.  102.) —  Sanguinaria 
canadensis. —  C^nogMssiun  omphaloldes.  —  JVarclssus  Tazzetta.  —  Tulipa 
'Gesneriana.  —  ^sphddelus  luteus.  —  Antennaria  dioica  (Gnaphalium  diol- 
cnm  L,),  —  Phl6x  subulata. 

Nos,  LXIII,  and  L  XIV,  for  March  and  Aprils  contain 
249  to  256. —  i^osa  centifblia.  —  Musc^  commosum.  —  ilsph6delus 
ram6sus.  —  Lodsa  acanthif61ia.  —  Didnthus  plum^us. — i^lyssum  saxitile. 
—  Polyg6natum  multifldrum.  —  2>4phne  Cnedrum.  The  grand  secret  of 
keeping  this  species  of  D&phne  in  h4dth  chiefly  consists  in  the  annual  lay^ 
ing  of  Its  branches,  as  they  continue  to  spread,  festening  them  down  wtth 
hSoikB,  and  laying  a  little  sandy  peat  among  them. 

No,  LXV.  for  May,  contains 
257  to  260.  —  Commelina  tuberdsa.  —  Pentstemon  digitalis.  —  7^^ 
barb&ta,  and  Mathlola  innua. 

The  Fhrisfs  Guide  and  Ctdtioaiot's  Directory^  &c.    By  Robert  Sweet, 
F.L.S.  &c.    In  8vo  Numbers,  monthly.  Ss.  coloured;  2«.  plain. 

Nos.  XXXI  and  XXXII.  for  January  and  February,  contain 
121  to  128.  ^  Wihnei^s  Duke  of  York  Tulip.  From  Brown's  nurseiy  at 
Slough,  *'  where  the  choicest  tulips  are  cultivated  with  the  greatest  succeBi^ 
many  of  them  attaining  double  the  size  of  those  that  are  oiltivated  in  the 
common  way."  —  Pearson's  Rising  Sun  Carnation.  From  the  choice  col- 
lecticm  of  Mr.  T.  Hoge*  Paddington  Crreen,  4f.  a  pair. — Yellow  Ophir 
Hyaeinth.  Very  double,  and  not  proper  for  early  forcing.  —  Stroqgfif 
Rainbow  Tulip.  —  Shad's  Telegraph  Polyanthus.    From  Mr.  T.  Hogg  cf 
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FMl&etoa  Oreen* —  Laodke  Ranunculus.  From  the  choice  collection  of 
Richard  Percival,  Esq.  jun.,  at  Highbury  Park,  Islington.  —  Bumard'a 
General  Quiroga  Auricula.  From  the  collection  of  J.  P.  Bumard,  Esq.,  of 
Formosa  Cottage,  HoUoway,  where  it  was  raised  from  seed.  —  Prince  Leo- 
nold  Tulip.  From  the  middle  row  of  the  tulip  bed  of  Mr.  T.  Davey^  in  the 
King's  Roady  Chelsea. 

Nos.  XXXIII,  and  XXXIV,  fur  March  and  Aprils  contcan 
129  to  136.  —  Publicola  Picotee.  Yellow  flowers,  the  petals  marginated 
with  red  and  purple.  —  Pherobasis  Ranunculus.  Singular  from  its  petals 
being  so  much  darker  imdemeath  than  they  are  on  the  upper  side.  —  Wood's 
Del^t  Auricula.  —  Bumard's  Agitator  Tulip.  —  Millard's  Star  of  Bruns- 
wick Picotee,  10*.  per  pair.  Singular,  yet  pretty.  —  Warris's  Union  Auri- 
cula, Is.  6d.  each.  —  Strong's  Canning  Tulip,  drown  in  the  second  row 
of  the  tulip  bed  of  W.  Strong,  Esq.,  of  Albion  Cottage,  Brook  Green.  — 
Quixos  Ranunculus.  From  the  collection  of  Mr.  I^e^  Cambridge  Road, 
Mile  End. 

No,  XXXV,  for  Mayy  contains 
137  to  14fO. —  Cox's  BufiT  Ranunculus.  From  the  select  collection  of 
lUchard  Percival,  iun.  Esq.  at  Highbury  Park,  Islington.  —  Alexandrina 
Tulip. —  Cochineal  Hyacinth.  From  Mr.  Shepard  of  Bond  Street,  who 
is  supposed  to  be  the  only  seedsman  in  London  who  has  received  the  sort 
from  Holland.  —  Knight's  Lady  Craven  Pink.  The  last  three  flowers  are 
of  surpassing  beauty. 

Medical  Botarwy  &c.     By  John  Stephenson,  M.D.,  and  James  Morss 
Churchill,  Esq.,  Surgeon.     In  8vo  Numbers^  monthly.    3«.  6(/. 

No  XXXVIII,  far  Fehruanfy  contami 
149  to  151.  —  Bonpl&ndia  (Humboldt's  companion)  trifoliata;  Shna" 
ruhkr.  An  elegant  evergreen  tree,  from  60  to  80  fi.  high,  a  native  of  South 
America,  and  the  bark  of  which  is  known  in  the  Pharmacopceias  imder  the 
name  of  Angustura,  or  Cusparia.  This  bark  has  a  disagreeable  smell,  and 
a  bitter  taste,  slightly  aromatic ;  by  analysis  it  contains  cinchonia,  resin,  a 
peculiar  variety  of  extractive,  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  essential  oil.  There 
IS  a  &lse  bark  employed  in  commerce ;  but  from  what  tree  is  not  correctly 
ascertained;  it  is  known  from  the  other  by  having  no  smell,  and  by  being 
one  of  the  most  energetic  of  vegetable  poisons.  The  true  Angustiuti  bark  ia 
a  valuable  tonic,  and  has  been  considered  more  powerful  in  many  diseases 
than  the  Peruvian  bark.  —  CVoton  Eleuteria.  A  small  tree,  from  Jamaica 
and  St.  Domingo,  with  brittle  branches,  which,  when  broken,  ooze  out  a 
thick  balsamic  juice.  The  bark  has  an  agreeable  aromatic  odour,  and, 
when  burnt,  emits  a  smell  resembling  that  of  musk.  It  has  been  used  a 
good  deal  in  Germany  as  a  substitute  for  the  Peruvian  bark,  and  also  fcv 
mixing  with  tobacco  for  smoking.  In  England  it  is  used  as  a  stomachic.  — 
Quercus  i^obur.  '*  Cut  in  spnng  the  bark  will  be  found  to  contain  four 
times  as  much  tannin  as  when  obtained  in  winter.  Oak  bark  is  a  powerful 
astringent  and  tonic,  and,  united  with  bitters  and  aromatics,  has  been  recom- 
mended in  intermittents.  When  Cinchona  bark  cannot  be  obtained,  and 
the  stomach  rejects  its  preparations,  oak  bark  may  be  found  of  service ;  but 
the  former  is  so  superior  to  all  its  competitors,  that  oak  bark  is  but  a  poor 
substitute." 

No,  XXXIX  firr  Marchy  contains, 
152  to  155.  ^-  Quercus  infectoria.  This  species  produces  the  nut  galls 
of  commerce,  as  Olivier,  in  his  travels  in  the  Ottoman  empire,  first  disco- 
vered. It  is  scattered  throughout  all  Asia  Minor,  and  as  far  as  the  frontiers 
of  Persia.  The  fruit  is  soOtary,  and  nearly  sessile.  '*  The  galls  are  pro- 
duced on  the  young  branches,  from  the  puncture  of  a  small  hymenopterous 
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insect  of  the  Linnean  genus  C^ips,  but  which  was  first  described  by  Olivier, 
in*  the  Encyclopedic  Meihodigue,  under  the  name  of  Diplolepis  gallae  tinc- 
t6riae.  The  insect  punctures  the  tender  shoot  with  its  curious  spiral  sting, 
and  deposits  its  egg  in  the  puncture.  In  a  few  hours  the  cellular  tissue 
swells,  a  tumour  is  produced,  and  the  egg  becomes  enclosed  in  a  fleshy 
chamber,  which  not  only  serves  for  shelter  and  defence,  but  also  for  food ; 
the  larva  feeding  upon  its  interior,  and  there  undergoing  its  metamorphosis. 
The  oak  apple  is  an  excrescence  of  the  same  nature,  though  effected  by  a 
different  species  of  insect."  The  best  galls  come  from  Aieppo ;  and  the  pro- 
duce of  the  first  gathering,  before  the  fly  has  issued  from  the  gall,  are  the 
most  valuable.  With  the  assistance  of  heat,  galls  are  almost  entirely  solu- 
ble in  water ;  and  the  decoction  precipitates  the  oxides  of  iron  of  a  deep 
black  colour, — ink.  Medically,  galls,  being  most  powerful  astringents,  are 
occasionally  prescribed,  combined  with  tonics  and  aromatics.  —  iScf  11a  marf- 
tima,  the  Sea  Onion,  or  OJlcmal  Sqttiil ;  yisphodMeae.  The  bulb  is  as  large 
as  a  child's  head,  and  contains,  by  chemical  examination,  a  bitter  principle 
named  scillitine,  gum,  tannin,  citrate  of  lime,  sugar,  and  woody  fibre.  Ac- 
cording to  the  dose  given,  squill  is  either  expectorant,  diuretic,  emetic,  or 
purgative.  —  2<lcus  c4rica,  the  Carian,  or  common,  fig  tree.  The  fruit  is  used 
memcinally  in  what  are  termed  pectoral  or  demulcent  decoctions.  "  The 
most  ancient  cataplasm  on  record  is  that  which  was  used  by  Hezekiah,  who 
lived  260  years  before  Hippocrates.  *  And  Isaiah  said,  Take  a  lump  of  fi^, 
and  they  took  and  laid  it  on  the  boil ;  and  he  recovered.'  "  —  Oassia  f  istiua. 
A  native  of  Egypt,  and  naturalised  in  the  West  Indies  and  South  America. 
The  pods  are  unported  fi-om  the  West  and  East  Indies ;  the  pulp  is  the  part 
used,  and  it  is  separated  from  the  woody  parts  and  seeds  by  passing  it  through 
a  sieve.  It  is  used  as  an  agreeable  laxative  to  children ;  but  Dr.  Cullen 
and  others  see  no  advantage  it  has  over  the  pulp  of  prunes.  —  Oassia  mary- 
l&ndica  is  a  beautiful  perennial  plant,  the  dried  leaves  and  follicles  of  which 
form  a  mild  cathartic,  little,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  the  senna  of  the  shops. 

A^o.  XL,  for  April,  contains 
156  to  159.  —  Pimpin^lla  ^nisum.  A  hardy  annual,  a  native  of  Egypt, 
and  cultivated  in  Malta,  Spain,  and  some  parts  of  the  south  of  France,  for 
its  seeds.  These  seeds  are  powerfully  aromatic  and  warm,  and  contain  an 
essential  oil,  which  is  separated  by  expression.  The  seeds  are  used  in  dys- 
pepsia, flatulencies,  and  other  stomach  complaints.  Milk  drawn  from  the 
breast,  after  taking  the  essential  oil,  is  found  impregnated  with  its  odour 
|in  the  same  way  as  with  that  of  garlic,  after  that  bulb  has  been  eaten]. 
—  ilm^ris  gilead^nsis ;  Terebintkcese.  A  small,  stunted-looking,  evergreen 
tree,  a  native  of  Arabia,  near  Yemen,  and,  according  to  Bruce,  of  Abys- 
sinia. Though  not  a  native  of  Judea,  it  was  cultivated  in  great  pertec- 
tion  many  centuries  before  Christ  in  the  gardens  near  Jericho,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Jordan ;  and  it  was  from  Gilead  in  Judea,  whence  the  mer* 
chants  brought  the  resinous  product  to  Egypt,  that  it  derived  its  appellation 
of  Balsam  of  Gilead  Tree.  The  balsam  is  a  resinous  juice  that  distils  firom 
the  tree  naturally.  ^  It  is  at  first  turbid  and  white,  of  a  strong,  pungenty 
agreeable  smeU,  and  slightly  bitter  acrid  taste ;  upon  being  kept,  it  becomes 
t&n,  limpid,  of  a  greenish  hue,  then  of  a  golden  yellow  colour,  and,  at 
length,  like  honey."  It  is  highly  **  prized  among  the  Eastern  nations,  part^ 
cularly  by  the  Turks  and  Arabs,  both  as  a  medicine  and  odoriferous  unguent 
and  cosmetic.  It  has  been  highly  extolled  as  a  powerful  antiseptic,  viiln5» 
rary,  and  preventive  of  the  plague.  In  its  medicinal  properties  it  agrees  with 
the  balsams  of  Tolu,  Peru,  and  others  of  the  same  class ;  but  its  great 
scarcity  has  prevented  it  from  coming  into  use  among  European  practitioners. 
It  is  extremely  liable  to  adulteration,  and,  fi'om  its  high  price  and  scarcity^ 
we  believe  that  a  single  oimce  of  the  genuine  balsam  of  Gilead  is  not  to  he 
obtained  in  thb  coimtry,  or  even  in  Europe."  —  Copaifera  officinidis;  L^ 
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pamDhnt.    A  South  American  tree,  very  abundant  at  Tolu  and  a  great 
many  other  places,  from  incisions  in  the  trunk  of  which  a  resin  exudes. 
It  18  at  first  of  the  consistence  of  oil,  but  gradually  becomes  solid  like  resin. 
Balsam  of  Copaiba,  as  it  is  then  called,  is  sthnulant,  diuretic,  and  ca- 
tharticy  and  is  chiefly  employed   in  cases   connected  with  the  urinary 
Tessela.  —  Papaver  somniferum.     A  showy  garden  annual   in  England, 
but  in  Turkey,  Persia,  India,  and  other  warm  climates,  extensively  cul- 
tivated for  the  piupose  of  obtaining  opium,  and  for  the  wann  bland  oil 
which  is  expressed  from  its  seeds,  and  serves  as  a  substitute  in  these 
countries,  as  well  as  in  Europe,  for  the  oil  of  olives.     "  The  unripe 
capsules,  upon  being  wounded  as  they  grow,  exude  plentifully  a  whitish, 
opaque,  milky  juice,  which  by  drying  becomes  opium. . . .  The  plants  in  the 
East  are  well  watered  from  the  time  when  the  flowers  begin  to  appear  till 
the  capsules  are  half  ^own,  when  it  is  discontinued,  and  they  begin  to  col- 
lect tne  opium.     This  they  efiect  by  making,  at  sunset,  two  longitudinal 
incisions  from  below  upwards,  without  penetrating  the  internal  cavity,  with 
an  instrument  that  has  two  points  as  fine  and  sharp  as  a  lancet.     The  inci- 
sbns  are  repeated  everv  evening,  until  each  capsule  shall  have  received  six 
or  eieht  wounds,  and  they  are  Uien  allowed  to  ripen  their  seeds.    The  juice 
whien  exudes  is  collected  in  the  morning  by  women  and  children,  who  scra|)e 
it  off  the  wounds  with  a  small  iron  scoop,  and,  being  inspissated  to  a  proper 
consistence  by  working  it  with  wooden  spatulas  in  an  earthen  pot  in  the 
sun's  heat,  it  is  formed  into  cakes  for  sate."     In  Britain  opium  has  been 
obtained  from  the  poppy,  said  to  be  in  no  degree  inferior  to  the  Oriental.   In 
1796  Mr.  Ball,  ana  in  1819  Mr.  Young,  were  both  rewarded  with  premiums 
from  the  Society  of  Arts  for  growing  the  poppy  for  its  opium,  and  for  its 
oil ;  and  Mr.  Young,  who  is  a  surgeon  in  Edinburgh,  found  thiat  a  crop  of 
early  potatoes  may  be  grown  along  with  the  poppies. 

Flora  Medica,  &c.     In  31  Numbers,  price  St,  each. 

This  work  is  now  completed,  and  forms  two  very  cheap  8vo  volumes, 
illustrated  with  numerous  very  well  executed  plates.  The  letter-press  is 
passably  good,  as  we  are  informed  by  one  who  should  be  a  competent 
judge ;  and  the  work  may  be  therefore  safely  recommended  to  the  medical 
student. 

n^  Pomological  Magazine.     In  8vo  Numbers,  monthly.    5s.  coloured; 

3s,  6d.  plain. 

No  XXVIII for  February,  contains 

109.  Lucombe^s  Seedling  Apple.  Rmsed  by  Messrs.  Lucombe  of  Exeter. 
A  large  handsome  variety,  chiefly  valuable  as  a  kitchen  apple.  Ripens  in 
Octobner,  and  keeps  through  the  winter. 

1 10.  The  White  Spanish  Reinette  Apple,  the  Fall  Pippin  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, and  the  Reinette  d'Espagne,  Camuesar,  or  national  apple  of  Spain. 
A  very  close  approach  to  that  rare  and  highly  prized  variety,  the  Newtown 
Pippin.  ''  In  quality  it  stands  in  the  first  class ;  its  firm,  rich,  high-flavoured 
flesh,  its  beauty,  and  its  capability  of  keying,  being  scarcely  exceeded.  Its 
principal  defect  is  its  gigantic  size.'*  Kipe  in  November,  and  keeps  till 
February.  ''  A  free  and  abundant  bearer,  but  more  adapted  for  a  dwarf 
than  a  standard,  on  account  of  the  large  size  of  the  fruit,  which  is  apt  to 
be  blown  off  by  high  winds." 

111.  KirkeU  Plum.  Brought  into  notice  by  Mr.  Kirke,  who  found  it 
by  accident  in  a  fruiterer's  window.  *'  As  hardy  and  prolific  as  the  Orleans, 
88  handsome  as  the  Damask,  and  as  eood  as  the  Green  Gage." 

112.  The  Forelle  Pear.  A  smsJl,  very  beautiful  variety,  of  German 
orig;in,  and  called  the  Forelle,  Truite,  or  Trout  Pear,  in  allusion  to  the 
v^^Aa  on,  and  beautiful  colour  of,  its  skin.   Ripens  in  November,  and  lasts 
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till  January.    A  vigorous,  hardy,  npright-growing  tree,  and  a  good  bearer 
as  a  standard. 

No.  XXIX,  for  Marchy  contains 

113.  The  Downton  Pippin,  Raised  by  Mr.  Knight  from  a  seedling  of 
the  Hereford  variety  called  the  Orange  Hppin,  and  the  pollen  of  the 
Golden  I^ppin.  A  most  useful  table  fruit;  and  as  the  saccharometer  as 
well  as  the  palate  indicates  that  its  expressed  juice  holds  in  solution  a 
large  quantity  of  saccharine  matter,  it  is  also  an  excellent  table  apple.  A 
great  bearer ;  ripe  in  October  and  November ;  and  keeps  till  January. 

114.  The  Brown  Beurree  Pear,  None  better  j  but  it  must  have  a  wall, 
and,  if  possible,  a  south  one.  **  Mr.  Thompson  has  determined,  beyond  all 
doubt,  from  the  examination  of  various  trees  in  the  garden  of  the  Horticul- 
tural Society,  and  fi'om  a  careful  comparison  of  the  descriptions  of  authors, 
that  the  Red,  Brown,  and  Golden  Beurrees  are  all  the  same.  This  was  long 
since  asserted  by  the  always  accurate  Duhamcl."  Ripe  in  October;  and 
keeps  till  the  end  of  that  month. 

1 15.  The  Waterloo  Cherry.  Raised  by  Mr.  Knight  from  the  pollen  of 
the  Mayduke  and  a  seed  of  the  Ambr^e  of  Duhamel.  Ripe  in  the  end  of 
June,  or  earlier  on  a  wall.  The  leaves  are  large,  and  as  the  fruit  does  not 
acquire  a  good  colour  imless  freely  exposed  to  sun  and  air,  the  branches 
should  be  laid  in  widely  apart.  The  stamens  are  shorter  than  the  styles ; 
a  peculiarity  which  Mr.  Thompson  has  observed  to  be  universal  in  all  the 
Duke  cherries. 

116.  The  Summer  Pearmtdny  the  Ro^^al  Pearmain  of  most  nurseries. 
**  One  of  the  best  of  our  autumn  apples ;  prolific,  handsome,  high-flavoured, 
and  hardy.*'    Ripe  in  September,  and  keeps  till  the  middle  of  October. 

No.  XXX.  for  Aprils  contains 

117.  The  King  of  the  Pippins  Apple.  Of  modem  origin,  and  brought  into 
notice  by  Mr.  Ku'ke  of  Brompton,  to  whom  the  public  is  indebted  for  the 
introduction  of  some  of  our  best  varieties  of  fruit.  Tree  hardy,  and  a  great 
bearer;  fruit  above  the  middle  size ;  among  the  handsomest  of  the  season; 
in  perfection  in  November,  but  will  keep  tiU  January. 

118.  The  Belle  et  Bonne  Pear.  Sent  to  the  Horticultural  Society,  in 
1826,  by  Messrs.  Baumann  of  Bol wilier.  One  of  the  very  best  of  autumn 
pears,  in  perfection  about  the  end  of  September.  It  bears  extremely  well 
as  a  standard,  and  also  takes  readily  upon  a  quince  stock. 

119.  The  Royal  George  Peach.  Ripens  in  the  end  of  August  or  begin- 
ning of  September,  and  is  a  proper  sort  for  a  peach-house.  Mr.  Thomp- 
son, "  whose  successful  labours  m  settling  the  names  of  fruit  in  general,  and 
of  peaches  and  nectarines  in  particular,  will,  we  are  sure,  be,  at  no  distant 
penod,  considered  as  one  of  the  most  useful  results  of  the  Horticultural 
Society's  garden,"  considers  that  the  Royal  George  and  Red  Magdalen  are 
the  same.  "  The  Royal  George  and  Red  Magdalen  are  different,  say  some^ 
because  the  former  is  subject  to  mildew :  others  say  there  is  a  dinerence, 
because  the  latter  is  the  one  that  is  most  subject  to  it.  The  fact  is,  the 
same  tree  will  mildew  in  one  season,  and  not  in  another.  A  remedy,  or 
at  least  a  preventive  in  a  great  measure,  for  this,  is  to  keep  the  borders 
clear  and  in  ^od  condition,  and  to  see  that  there  be  nothing  to  obstruct  s 
free  circulation  of  air,  and  a  full  admission  of  sun."  Mr.  Thompson  has 
arrived  at  the  above  conclusion  from  an  examination  of  twenty  fruiting'' 
trees. 

120.  The  Autumn  Ber^amot  Pear.  This  is  not  the  Bergamot  d' Automoft  * 
of  the  French,  and  its  ongin  is  not  known.    '*  If  we  are  to  believe  Switicrt ' 
it  was  brought  over  by  Julius  Csesar,  and  formed  part  of  the  '  frumiture'  of 
the  gardens  of  Alcinous.    According  to  Manger,  it  is  of  the  hi^iest  aot^ 
quity,  and  was,  without  doubt,  in  former  times,  the  onlv  one  to  which  di^- 
gave  the  name,  which  is  alsanow  applied  to  other  similar  flat  pears.    Ih/i 
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nune,  he  rays,  ia  not  derived  from  Bergamo  in  Italy,  as  many  have  believed, 
but  from  the  Turkish  words  beg  or  betf,  a  prince,  and  amioud  a  pear.  He 
also  shows  that  this  princely  pear  was  formerly  written,  not  ncrgamotte 
but  Begarmoud^  by  referring  to  Groen's  Kiedcrldnd'uchen  Gartner.  As  its 
name  is  Turkish,  he  infers  that  this  sort  must  have  come  from  Turkey,  and 
consequently  originated  in  a  warmer  climate."  The  tree  bears  well  as  a 
standard,  even  as  far  north  as  Yorkshire ;  fruit  small,  globular,  hollowed  at 
the  eye  and  stalk,  in  perfection  in  October,  and  decaying  soon  afterwards. 

Ko^  XXXLfor  Maify  contains 

121.  Bowyer^i  Btaset  Apple,  Received  by  the  Horticultural  Society  in 
1824,  from  Mr.  Boult  of  Hawthorn  Hill,  Maidenhead.  A  handsome  and 
valuable  autumn  table-fruit,  middle  or  rather  small  sized,  ripening  in  the 
beginning  of  September,  and  consequently  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  russets, 
and  keeping  for  some  time  afterwards.  Tree  perfectly  hardy,  and  a  great 
bearer  as  a  standard. 

122.  The  Marie  I^ou'ue  Pear,  Sent  to  the  Horticultural  Society  in 
1816,  by  Dr.  van  Mons  of  Brussels,  by  whom  it  hail  been  raised,  and 
thought  to  be  the  same  pear  named  by  the  late  Mr.  Braddick  Forme  de 
Marie  Louise,  and  described  in  the  (}ard.  Mag.,  Vol.  III.  p.  353.  as  the  best 
autumn  standard  pear.  Mr.  Braddick,  who  unquestionably  introduced  more 
new  fruits,  and  especially  pears,  than  any  other  individual,  distributed  cut- 
tings of  this  variety  among  the  nurserymen  soon  after  he  received  it,  and  it 
has,  in  consequence,  been  extensively  cultivated  and  universally  admired. 
**  It  has  been  found  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  our  autumn  pears,  bearing 
equally  well  on  a  standard  and  a  wall,  resisting  the  inclemency  of  sucn 
a  climate  as  even  that  of  Norfolk,  and  appearing  capable  of  aflfbrding  a 
certain  crop,  under  whatever  circumstances  it  may  be  placed.  In  flavour 
and  beauty  it  has  scarcely  a  superior.  In  the  unfavourable  season  of  1829, 
while  even  the  Achan  pear,  which  the  Scotch  consider  one  of  the  best- 
adapted  to  their  northern  situation,  acquired  no  flavour  as  a  standard  near 

London,  the  Marie  Louise  gained  its  usual,  size,  colour,  and  flavour 

It  ought  to  be  in  every  collection,  however  limited  or  select;  and  it  is 
perfectly  invaluable  to  those  who  have  not  walls  for  pears.  Ripens  in  the 
middle  of  October,  and  keeps  till  the  end  of  November.  Shoots  mode- 
rately strong,  rather  dark-coloured,  with  dull  brown  spots."  Fruit  large  on 
walls,  middle-sized  on  standards ;  oblong,  tapering  from  the  middle  towards 
both  ends.     Flesh  white,  exceedingly  juicy,  melting,  buttery,  and  rich. 

123.  TVte  Bed  Astrachan  Apple,  imported  by  Mr.  Atkinson  from  Swe- 
den, and  first  fruited  by  him  in  his  garden  at  Grove  End  in  1816.  Exceed- 
ingly handsome,  middle-sized,  red,  and  the  tree  hardy  and  a  good  bearer. 
Ripe  about  the  middle  of  August,  but  it  keeps  only  a  \c9f  days.  '<  It  is  one 
of  those  apples  that  produce  a  copious  bloom  upon  the  skin ;  which  in  this 
instance  is  like  that  upon  a  plum." 

124.  Tke  Bricklet/  Seedling  Apple,  Resembles  the  Scarlet  Nonpareil, 
but  keeps  better.  "  A  first-rate  fruit  for  February,  March,  and  April.  The 
tree  is  very  hardy,  and  a  profuse  bearer,  either  as  standard  or  dwarf.  It 
may  be  said  to  be  one  oi  the  most  valuable  varieties  we  possess.  It  is 
uncommonly  beautiful." 

lUtutrations  and  Descriptions  of  the  Plants  which  compose  the  Xatvral  Order 
CamelfihBSf  and  of  the  Varieties  of  Camelfm  japonica  cultivated  in  the  Gar^ 
dens  of  Great  Britain,  Drawings  by  Alfred  Chandler ;  Descriptions  by 
William  Beattie  Booth,  A.L.S.  London.  Imp.  4to.  Parts  I.  and  II. 
7s,  plain,  lOs.  6d,  coloured ;  extra-size,  IBs,  Expected  to  be  completed 
in  25  Parts. 

Part  I,  jconlains 
L  Camellia  jap6nica,  Japanese,  or  Single  Bedy  C. ;  Bot,  Mag,  t.  42.  This  is 

the  first  species  that  was  introduced  into  this  country,  and  is  stated  in  the 

Vol.  VI.  —  No.  26.  u 
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Hort.  Kew,  to  have  been  cultivated  by  Robert  James  Lord  Petre,  in  1739.  It 
is  not  noticed  in  the  8th  edition  oi  MUlei^t  Dictionary ,  published  in  1768,  so 
that  it  must  have  been  rare  at  that  period ;  one  reason  for  which  is,  that  it 
is  generally  treated  as  a  stove  plant :  afterwards  it  was  found  to  succeed  in 
a  much  lower  temperature.  In  China  it  is  said  to  grow  freely,  and  attain 
the  height  of  one  of  our  cherry  trees.  In  this  country,  being  of  free  growth, 
and  easily  increased  by  cuttings,  and  being  also  the  hardiest  of  all  the  species 
or  varieties,  it  is  employed  as  a  stock  on  which  to  graft  or  inarch  all  the 
other  sorts.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  in  Paris,  and  in  some  of 
the  country  nurseries,  it  is  extensively  grown  for  this  purpose. 

2.  C.  7;2aliil6ra,  Apple-blossomed  C. ;  the  C.  Sasdnqua,  Bot,  Mag.  t.  2080., 
and  Bot.  Reg.  t.  547.,  and  Bot,  Cab,  1. 1 134.  Introduced  in  1816  by  Cap- 
tain Rich.  Rawes  to  the  garden  of  T.  C.  Palmer,  Esq.,  of  Bromley,  m 
Kent,  where  it  flowered  in  1818,  and  was  afterwards  published  in  the  Bot. 
Mag.  as  a  variety  of  C.  Sasanqtta,  and  is  usually  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Sasdnqua  rosea,  or  Palmer's  Double  Sasanqua  C.  Its  present  very 
appropriate  name,  maliflora,  was  given  by  Mr.  Lindley  in  the  Bot.  Reg. 
f.  1078.  "  Propagated  freely  by  inarching  on  the  single  red,  and  requires  a 
little  more  warmth  to  grow  it  to  perfection  than  the  varieties  of  C.  japo- 
nica."  The  leaves  are  obovate,  and  thinner  and  smaller-sized  than  those 
of  the  first-described  species  or  any  of  its  varieties. 

3.  C.  oleifera.  Oil-bearing  C. ;  Bot.  Reg.  f.  492.  Bot.  Cab.  t.  1065.  The 
Chinese  call  it  the  "  oil-bearing  tea  plant,"  as  it  very  closely  resembles  tea. 
Dr.  Abel  sometimes  found  it  of  the  magnitude  of  a  moderately  sized  cherry 
tree,  and  never  less  than  the  size  of  a  shrub  of  6  or  8  ft.  high.  At  a  dis- 
tance these  plants  looked  as  if  they  had  been  lightly  clothed  with  snow, 
but  nearer  they  exhibited  one  immense  garden.  This  species  is  said  to  have 
been  originally  brought  to  the  country  by  Lord  Macartney,  but  was  after- 
wards lost  till  1820,  when  it  was  reintroduced  by  Captain  Nisbett.  It  is 
readily  distin^:uished  from  C.  Sasdnqua,  by  being  of  a  much  more  robust 
habit,  larger  m  every  respect,  with  thicker  leaves,  with  moderately  large 
serratures,  and  sharn  at  the  point. 

4.  C.  reticulata.  Reticulated,  or  Captain  Rawes*s,  C. ;  Bot.  Reg.  1. 1078. 
Introduced  by  Captain  Rawes  in  1820,  at  the  same  time  with  the  Primula 
sinensis.  The  flower  buds  are  very  large,  and  the  flowers  remarkably  hand- 
some, having  a  great  resemblance,  both  in  form  and  colour,  to  those  of  the 
Pesdnia  Moutan  rosea.  '*  More  difiicult  to  propagate  than  any  of  the  other 
camellias : "  the  best  mode  is  by  inarching.  <*  We  are  of  opinion  that  when 
it  becomes  so  plentifid  as  to  admit  of  a  trial  being  made,  it  will  be  found  to 
be  hardier  than  the  Camellia  jap6nica,  and  that  at  no  distant  period,  per- 
haps, it  may  ornament  our  shrubberies." 

Part  II.  contains 

5.  C.  Sasdnqua,  the  Sasanqua  of  Japan,  and  Cha^Whaw  of  China ; 
Lady  Banks's  Camellia.  Introduced  by  Captain  Wellbank  of  the  East 
India  Company's  service,  in  1811.  Of  a  loose  stra^ling  habit;  but,  if  the 
princimd  stem  is  supported  when  young,  it  will  attam  the  height  of  6  ft.  or 
8ft.  Xeaves  elliptic  lanceolate;  flowers  white,  opening  in  November  and 
December ;  very  much  resembling  those  of  the  tea  tree.  There  is  a  semi- 
double  variety,  Bot.  Reg.,  £,1091.  It  is  extensively  cultivated  in  China  for 
the  same  object  as  the  0.  oleifera ;  crushing  the  seeds  for  oil,  and  adulterat- 
ing tea  with  the  leaves.  In  China  it  is  said  to  grow  on  the  debris  of  rocks 
and  stones;  here  it  succeeds  best  in  moderately  strong,  rich,  sandy  soil, 
and  is  readily  increased  by  inarching  or  grafting  on  C.  jap6nica. 

6.  C.  japdnica  variegata,  Variegated  Japanese,  or  double-str^d,  C; 
Bat,  Cab,,  t.  329.  One  of  the  first  of  the  aouble  camellias  brought  from 
China ;  it  was  imported  by  Captain  Connor  for  the  late  John  Slater,  Esq., 
of  the  India  House,  in  1792.  A  splendid  well  known  variety,  which  some 
cultivators  place  in  the  warm  parts  of  the  green-house,  or  even  in  the 
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store  in  sjiring,  so  as  to  forward  their  growth  and  make  their  flowers  open 
in  the  autumn,  by  which  they  are  seen  to  far  more  advantage  than  where 
allowed  to  remain,  and  open  at  the  same  time  with  the  other  camellias. 

7.  C.  jap6nica  incamlita.  Incarnate  Japanese,  or  Laity  Huvie**  Blush, 
Camellia.  A  fine  and  well  known  variety,  imported  in  1806  for  the  late  Lady 
Amelia  Hume  of  Wormleybury,  in  Hertfordsnire.  The  shoots  are  long  and 
straggling,  and  change  to  a  pale  brown  as  they  grow  old. 

8.  C*  japdnica  onemonenora.  Anemone-flowered  Japanese,  or  Waraiah  C. 
Introduced  about  1806 ;  very  distinct  from  any  of  the  other  Chinese  varieties, 
and  readily  distinguished  by  its  flat  and  comparatively  narrow  pointed  leaves, 
and  long  slender  footstalks.  The  flowers  are  remarkably  showy,  and  resemble 
a  large  double  anemone.  Like  those  of  some  other  varieties  they  drop loflT 
whole,  and  will  retain  their  freshness  for  a  considerable  time  aflerwards  ;  so 
that,  lif  placed  upon  a  bud,  they  appear  to  be  still  growing. 

The  figures  m  this  work  combine  botanical  accuracy  with  pictorial 
beau^  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  while  at  the  same  tune  there  is  no 
uncalled  for  attempt  at  striking  effect.  C.  japonica  varicg^ta,  the  Waratdh, 
and  the  .apple-flowered,  are  exquisitely  beautiful  specimens.  It  is  highly 
creditable  to  the  gardening  profession  that  there  should  be  found  two  youi^ 
men,  the  one  an  assistant  in  his  father's  nursery,  and  the  other  with  no 
pretensions  beyond  those  of  a  good  gardener,  and  who,  we  understand,  has 
actually  accepted  the  situation  of  head-gardener  to  a  gentleman,  capable  of 
producing  such  a  work.  It  is  true  that  the  one,  from  having  been  bom  in  a 
nursery  »mous  for  its  camellias,  and  the  other,  from  having  had  an  excel- 
lent school  education  in  ^Scotland,  havinc  been  bred  up  under  one  of  the 
best  kitchen-gardeners  in  that  country,  Mr.  Beattie  of  Scone,  and  having 
been  long  first  gardener  and  afterwards  clerk  in  the  Horticultural  Society's 
garden,  have  had  extraordinary  advantages ;  but  how  frequently  are  such 
advantages  comparatively  neglected !  We  are  prauil  to  see  such  young 
men  growing  up  to  succeed  us  in  the  world,  tmd  think  we  feel  almost  as 
much  interest  in  them  as  if  they  were  our  own  sons.  To  all  who  can  afiford 
to  purchase  such  a  work  we  most  heartily  reconunend  it.  It  is  sold  at  much 
too  low  a  price  to  afford  the  authors  any  profit,  but  we  hope  they  will  meet 
with  sufficient  encouragement  to  save  them  from  pecuniary  loss. 

Sowerbj^t  Supplement  to  English  Botany.     In  8vo  Numbers.   Monthly.    3f . 

Nos,  II,  to  v.,  September  to  December,  contain 
2598  to  2617.  —  Phyteiima  spicatum,  Sklix  Donidna,  S,  incub^ea, 
Rdssk  "Doniana,  "  probably  a  mere  variety  of  B,  Sabhu,"  Verrucaria  pul- 
ch^lla,  V.  euploca,  Veronica  agrcstis,  i^ubus  rhamnifolius,  B.  Kohl^, 
Callitriche  autumnklis.  Primula  sc6tica,  Potamogeton  acutifolius,  i^osa 
dumet6rum,  B.  Forsten,  Vernicaria  psoromoides,  V,  sorediata,  Digit^ria 
humifusa,  Hcia  angustifolia,  Lotus  tenuis,  Woodsia  ilv^nsis,  Verrucaria 
bifdrmis,  V.  gemmata. 

Boscoe,  Mrs.  Edward:    Floral  Illustration  of  the  Seasons,  &c.     In  4to 

Numbers.     9s,  each. 

No.  4.,  Winter,  is  illustrated  by  three  varieties  of  Clirysdnthemum  indi- 
cum,  7\issil^o  fr^^rans,  Hell6borus  nlger,  Er&nthis  hyemalis,  £rica  c^nea» 
and  Oaldnthus  nivalis.  We  are  happy  to  see  that  the  figures  are  better 
coloured  in  this  number  than  in  the  preceding  ones.  - 

A  Print  qfPinhs,  drawn  from  five  of  the  finest  plants,  afler  gaining  the 
first  prize.    By  R.  Havell,  jun. 

The  sorts  are,  Penney's  Queen,  David's  Britannia,  Lady  Ackland,  Ste- 
vens's Waterloo,  and  Turner's  George  the  Fourth,  beautifully  executed ; 
but  so  far  unpleasing  to  a  practical  man,  in  that  they  are  made  all  to  spring 
fit>m  the  same  root.  This  may  seem  a  very  trifling  matter ;  but  truth  and 
nature  ought  not  to  be  violatedy  even  on  the  most  trifling  occasion.    Had 
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the  flowers  been  grouped  so  as  to  form  a  pyramid,  they  would  have  had 
a  better  efiect.  The  leaves,  or  what  florists  call  the  grass,  should  have  been 
imitated  from  nature. 

Banks,  George,  Esq.  F.L.S. :  The  Plymouth  and  Devonport  Flora ;  or,  a 
Description  of  Plants  indigenous  to  the  Neighbourhood  of  these  Towns. 
In  8yo  Numbers,  monthly.  Is,  each.  No.  I.  was  published  March  27. 
1830. 

Greville,  Robert  Kaye,  Esq.  LL.D.  F.L.S.  F.R.S.,  and  F. A.S.E. :  AXpit  Bri- 
t&nnicse ;  or.  Descriptions  of  the  Marine  and  other  inarticulated  Plants  of 
the  British  Islands  belonging  to  the  order  A^ggs,  with  Plates  illustrative 
of  the  Oenera.  London.  1  vol.  8vo,  19  coloured  plates.  21. 2s,  extra- 
boards. 

This  admirably  executed  work,  of  great  interest  to  all  who  reside  by  the 
sea-shore,  and  especially  to  ladies  who  delight  in  walking  on  the  margin  of 
the  deep,jwe  shall  review  at  length  as  soon  as  we  can  find  room ;  but,  as  we 
shall  have  nothing  but  good  to  say  of  it,  our  review  will  consist  chiefly  of 
extracts. 

T^fo,  the  Reverend  Joseph,  Wallingford,  Berks :  A  select  Catalogue  for 
1829  and  1830,  of  Choice  Ranunculuses  grown  and  sold  for  benevolent 
Purposes.    One  sheet,  which  may  be  sent  by  post.    6d, 

This  Catalogue  contains  an  astonishing  number  of  names,  which  the 
author  says  he  has  occupied  himself  for  the  last  twenty  years  in  selecting 
from  upwards  of  six  hundred  named  sorts.  For  our  opinion  of  the  Cata- 
logue we  refer  to  VoL  V.  p.  383. 

Law,  the  Reverend  James  Thomas,  Chancellor  of  Litchfield  and  Coventry : 
The  Poor  Man*s  Oardener;  or,  a  few  brief  Rules  for  regidating  the 
Allotments  of  Land  to  the  Poor,  for  Potato  Gardens.  With  Remariis, 
addressed  to  Mr.  Malthus,  Mr.  Sadler,  and  the  Political  Economists ;  and 
a  Reference  to  the  Opinions  of  Dr.  Adam  Smith  in  his  Wealth  of  Nations, 
London.     Rivington.     1830. 

Widely  indeed  does  this  author  difler  from  us  in  his  idea  of  the  comforts 
to  which  the  poor  are  entitled ;  from  which  the  lesson  which  the  poor  have 
to  learn  is,  that  they  must  take  care  of  themselves.  If  clergymen,  in  addi- 
tion to  their  spiritual  duties,  would  attend  a  little  more  to  the  things  of  the 
body,  and  instruct  their  hearers  in  matters  of  natural  science  and  political 
economy,  as  Dr.  Chalmers  does  (p.  344.),  and  proposes  to  others,  they 
would  io  them  much  real  service.  By  having  their  attention  exclusively 
directed  to  a  world  to  come,  they  are  diverted  from  their  temporal  miseries 
here,  and  taught  to  linger  on  in  suffering,  as  if  it  were  a  condition  of  their 
eidstence,  and  a  sort  of  penance  to  insure  future  happiness,  instead  of 
exerting  themselves  to  improve  their  worldly  circumstances. 

Loudon,  J,  C,  assisted  by  Mr.  EUes,  Mr.  Pringle,  Mr.  Gorrie,  Mr.  Taylor, 
and  others :  A  Manual  of  Cottage  Gardening,  Husbandry,  and  Architec- 
ture, &c,    London.    8vo.     \s,  6d,     Charlwood,  Great  Russel  Street^ 
Covent  Garden. 
Our  readers  have  perused  this  work  in  our  last  Number  (p.  139.  to 

209.) ;  we  insot  the  title  here  merely  because  we  have  printed  a  few  copies 

to  be  sold  at  cost,  for  those  who  choose  to  give  them  away  to  their  poorer 

neighbours. 

Doj^e,  Bfr.  Martin :  Hwts  ori^ally  intended  for  the  small  Fanners  of  the 
County  of  Wexford ;  but  suited  to  the  Circumstances  of  many  Parts  of 
Ireland.  Dublin.  18mo.  pp.  100.  1  plate,  li.  Published  at  the  espe- 
cial desire  of  the  North  and  South  Wexford  Agricultural  Assodadons. 

These  Hints  are  written  in  a  familiar  style,  for  the  perusal  of  farmers  of 
from  10  to  50  acres,  or  upwards ;  whether  the  occupiers  of  such  farms  are 
in  %  state  to  improve  from  them  we  have  little  means  of  judging.  **  In  every 
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put  of  the  oountry,"  the  author  observes,  **  unless  in  those  favoured  spots 
where  kind-hearted  and  valuable  landlords  goad  their  tenant  into  improve- 
ment," the  cabins  of  small  holders  are  unfit  to  be  seen.  He  asks,  whence 
does  this  arise  ?  and  answers,  "  from  earlv  habits  of  slovenliness,  bad 
mau^ement,  and  poverty."  (p.  II.)  The  plan  of  the  small  holder's  cot- 
tage and  farm-yard,  the  whole  covering  a  space  of  36  ft.  by  55  fl.  is  better 
than  we  should  have  expected ;  but  we  should  have  preferred  placing  the 
cottage  on  a  raised  platform,  or  rising  to  it  by  three  or  four  steps. 

Berry ^  the  Reverend  Henry :  Improved  Short-horns,  and  their  Pretensions 
stated ;  being  an  Account  of  this  celebrated  Breed  of  Cattle,  derived 
from  authentic  Sources.  To  which  is  added,  an  Enquiry  as  to  their 
Value  for  General  Purposes,  placed  in  Competition  with  the  improved 
Herefords.    London.    Pamph.  8vo,  second  edition.     1830. 

Daveyy  John,  Esq.  Bath :  Observations  on  the  Disease  which  has  lately 
been  so  destructive  to  Sheep,  called  Bane  or  Coath ;  particularising  the 
Causes,  and  minutely  descnbing  the  Modes  of  efiectmg  its  Cure ;  and 
pointing  out  those  Means  which  ought  to  be  adopted  to  prevent  its 
Kecurrence.    Bath.    Pamph.  8vo.    2s,  6d.     1830. 

JenmngSf  James,  Escj.,  Author  of  the  Famly  Cyclop€edia,  &c, :  A  Practical 
Treatise  on  the  History,  Medical  Properties,  and  Cultivation  of  Tobacco. 
London.     12mo.    4«.  6d. 

This  is  a  little  book  of  very  agreeable  gossip,  mixed  up  with  poetry  bor- 
rowed and  original.  If  the  author  had  seen  Tatham's  Historical  and  Prao 
Acal  Essai/y  and  made  use  of  that,  as  well  as  of  Carver's  Treatisey  in 
compiling  hiis  section  on  cultivation,  he  might  have  produced  a  much  more 
useful  bM)k.  He  ought  also  to  have  seen  Brodigan's  work,  which  appeared 
at  least  two  months  before  that  now  under  notice,  and  taken  up  the  subject 
of  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  in  Ireland.  The  chief  difficulty  attending 
the  culture  of  tobacco  in  Britain  will  be  found  in  the  fermenting  and 
curing,  which  we  do  not  think  can  ever  be  done  properly  without  the  aid 
of  artificial  heat ;  but  were  the  cultivation  free,  this  difficulty  and  every 
other,  except  that  of  climate,  would  soon  be  got  over ;  at  least  if  to  get  over 
them  were  found  worth  while. 

The  Servants  Guide,  and  Family  Manual.     Limbird.     1  vol.  8vo.     St, 

A  very  useful  little  work,  which  will  at  once  serve  as  a  cookery  book,  a 
cuide  for  every  description  of  servants,  and  a  valuable  assistant  to  the 
head  of  every  family.  We  shall  recommend  this  book  every  where,  if  it 
were  only  for  the  sake  of  the  excellent  suggestions  on  the  "  self-improve- 
ment "  of  house-servants,  (p.  253.) 

France. 

DesfonUttnes,  R.,  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  Professor  of  Botany  in  the 
Paris  Garden :  Catalogus  Plantarum  Horti  Regii  Parisiensis,  cum  An- 
notationibus  de  Plantis  novis  aut  minus  cognitis.  Paris.  1829.  8vo, 
third  edition.     7frs. 

The  arrangement  is  Jussieuean,  commencing  with  Monocotyledones,  and 
including  under  that  class :  —  Ordo  I.  ibices ;  II.  Rhizosp^rms  (Pilu- 
Ikria  and  Marsil^a) ;  III.  jE^quisetaceae  (jE^quis^tum) ;  and  IV.  Nai'^ese; 
these  orders  being  considered  by  Desfontaines,  and  some  other  botanists, 
as  belonging  more  to  Monocotyledones  than  Acotyledones.  The  system- 
atic names  of  the  species  only  are  given,  without  the  French  names ;  but 
the  systematic  synonymes  are  added,  and  one  or  two  references  to  good 
fij^iures,  with  the  native  country ;  the  duration  is  designated  by  the  usual 
signs  of  annual,  biennial,  and  perennial,  and  those  of  shrubby  habit  by  the 
usual  sign.  The  words  econ.  (economical),  med.  (medicinal),  om.  (orna- 
mental), ven.  (venomous)  cald.  (caldarium)  and  temp.  (c.  temperatum) 
for  the  stove  and  green-house,  are  also  added.     The  rcaaoxi  ^«xl  S»t 
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not  adding  the  French  names  is,  that  they  are  too  variable  and  too  uncer* 
tain;  but  we  are  informed  that  they  may  be  found  in  the  second  edition, 
of  which  some  copies  remain  at  2frs.  50  cents.  Such  a  catalogue  as  the 
last  will  be  useful  to  English  residents  in  France ;  this  Latin  one  will  be  of 
use  to  botanists.  The  notes,  to  which  allusion  is  made  in  the  titlepage, 
are  very  few,  and  chiefly  technical  descriptions.  The  number  of  natural 
orders  illustrated  is  124,  and  the  number  of  species,  estimating  from  an 
average  of  five  pages,  appears  to  be  9500,  or  perhaps  10,000.  The  num- 
ber of  natural  orders  which  can  be  illustrated  by  British  collections,  as 
enumerated  in  our  Horha  Britdnniavty  amounts  to  219,  and  the  number  of 
species,  exclusive  of  Cryptogamia,  to  25,902.  Neither  the  genera  nor 
species  are  numbered,  nor  is  there  a  table  given  of  the  arrangement ;  the 
most  valuable  parts  of  the  Catalogue  are  the  references  to  figures  and  the 
aynonymes. 

Journal  de  la  Societe  d* Agronomic  pratiotte  (auquel  s'est  reuni  Le  Journal 
des  Jardins).  AoCit,  1829.  Pans.  In  8vo  Numbers,  monthly.  \Ofrs. 
per  annum. 

We  shall  give  what  may  be  worthy  o£  notice  in  this  work,  and  also  in 
the  Journal  des  Jardins,  both  before  us,  as  soon  as  we  can  find  room.  In 
the  Journal  (P Agronomic  for  August,  1829,  we  are  informed  that  M.  Noi- 
i^tte,  the  nurservman,  is  giving  a  course  of  lectures  on  dendrology  to  the 
members  of  the  Society,  and  to  all  who  choose  to  attend,  every  Sunday 
morning  at  seven  o'clock.  The  order  he  follows,  in  treating  of  the  trees, 
is  that  of  the  natural  system,  and  he  began  with  i?osaces,  as  being  the 
richest  in  fruits. 

Annates  de  PInstUut  Horticole  de  Fromont.     In  8vo  Numbers,  monthly. 

The  institution  at  Fromont  for  practical  gardeners  was  opened  on  the 
14th  of  May,  1829,  and  eleven  numbers  of  the  Annates  have  since  been 
published.  The  Chevalier  Soulange  Bodin,  his  gardeners,  pupils,  and 
workmen,  the  evening  before  the  opening  of  the  Institution,  assisted  at  a 
solemn  mass  got  up  in  the  parish  church  with  reference  to  this  occasion. 
A  great  many  norticulturists  arrived  from  the  capital  to  partake  of  the  fete 
g;iven  at  the  chateau  of  Fromont,  and  to  deliver  speeches  on  the  importance 
of  horticulture,  and  the  advantages  which  it  will  derive  from  the  institution 
of  Fromont.  These  speeches  occupy  nearly  the  whole  of  the  second 
livraison^  and  are  sufEciently  amusing  by  being  so  thoroughly  French. 
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Mr.  Lindley,  we  understand,  has  been  for  some  time  past  occupied 
with  an  Introduction  to  the  Natural  System  of  Botany.  This  work,  when 
published,  will  be  most  invaluable  for  gardeners.  The  extraordinary  suc- 
cess which  Mr.  Lindley  had  in  teaching  this  system  last  siunmer  at  the  Lon- 
don Umversity,  has  converted  to  it  some  of  the  most  obdurate  Linneans ; 
and  those  are  now  the  greatest  advocates  of  the  natural  system,  who,  fifteen 
months  a^,  prophesied  a  complete  failure  if  this  mode  were  attempted  to 
be  taught  in  tne  university. 

A  Pamphlet  on  Planting  is  in  the  press  at  Perth,  which  a  friend  of  oura 
in  that  quarter  informs  us  will  contain  some  curious  and  interesting  matter. 

A  second  edition  of  Felton's  Portraits  of  English  Authors  on  Gardenings 
greatly  enlarged,  is  about  to  appear.  A  copy  has  been  sent  by  our  excel- 
lent and  much  esteemed  friend  the  author,  which  we  have  sent  to  be 
reviewed  to  a  quarter  from  which,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  some  new  light 
will  be  thrown  on  the  history  of  one  of  our  very  first  gardening  authors^ 
certainly  in  hindscape-gardemng  the  very  first. 
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Art.  L     General' Notices. 


Bellas  Retynng  Machvie.(^figt.  55,  56.) — Sir,  At  your  request,  I  now 
set  myself  down  to  draw  up  a  description  of  the  reaping  machine  for  your 
Encydopttdia  of  Agriculture*  The  difficulty  of  making  such  an  implement 
thoroughly  understood,  from  a  plate  and  description,  by  the  ordinary  reader, 
is,  if  possible,  very  great ;  but,  to  the  intelligent  and  to  the  aspiring  mechanic, 
I  flatter  myself  that,  by  minuteness  and  order  in  the  delineation,  the  principal 
features  of  the  machine  shall  be  sufficiently  developed  so  as  to  give  an  accurate 
idea  of  its  principle,  and  of  the  strength  of  material  sufficient  to  apply  that 
principle  to  practice.  In  certain  pieces  of  machinery,  such  as  the  threshing 
machme,  it  is  customary  to  draw  it  without  the  necessary  frame-work ;  an^ 
in  such  engines,  that  is,  doubtless,  the  preferable  way :  but  in  such  an  imple- 
ment as  the  reaping  machine,  the  frame  constitutes  no  inconsiderable  part, 
and,  without  it,  the  drawing  would  be  both  ludicrous  and  unintelligible. 
Therefore,  although  the  numerous  beams  in  the  frame  unavoidably  create  a 
considerable  confusion  in  the  drawing,  and  conceal,  almost  or  entirely,  from 
the  view  of  the  reader,  some  of  the  important  parts  of  the  machine,  I  con- 
sider it  the  better  way  to  insert  them,  making  the  concealed  parts  as  intellh- 
gible  fis  possible  by  minute  description.  Without  further  preamble,  I  would 
observe,  that  it  is  of  no  particular  consequence  of  what  form  the  frame  may 
be  made :  it  may  either  be  similar  to  that  in  the  plate,  or  of  any  other  form 
the  proprietor  or  maker  may  conceive  best  adapted  for  fixing  the  several 
parts  together,  and  which,  nrom  its  symmetry,  may  be  best  calculated  to 
please  the  eye  of  an  agriculturist.  One  thing,  however,  must  never  be  lost 
sight  of,  in  whatever  form  it  may  be  made, — that  every  part  must  be  firmly 
united,  and  the  beams  placed  in  such  a  manner  as  shall  resist  the  greatest 
strain,  with  the  least  possible  quantity  of  material.  The  fonn  in  the  drawing 
{figi»  55,  56.)  is  the  original  design ;  but,  this  season,  the  machines  con- 
structed under  my  inspection  are  considerably  different  in  the  construction  of 
their  frames.  They  have  a  straight  beam  fixed  to  the  lower  rail,  upon  which 
the  cutters  are  screwed,  passing  with  an  angle  above  the  main  axle  of  the 
machine,  and  terminating  at  the  upper  comer,  where  the  last  of  the  three  rails 
on  the  top  of  the  machine  is  fixed.  This  form  of  frame  requires  considerably 
less  weight  of  wood,  but  it  is,  perhaps,  objectionable  in  two  respects  :  the 
machines  are  too  light  behind,  and  they  require  a  larger  quantity  of  iron 
mounting.  This  alteration  in  the  form  of  the  frame,  in  the  eyes  of  some, 
gives  the  machine  a  neater  appearance,  and  it  is,  upon  the  whole,  a  little 
ughter.  The  frame-work  (a  a)  being  thus  explamed,  b  b  and  c  c  are 
four  wheels  upon  which  it  is  mounted^  of  whatever  form  it  is  made ;  e  B 
have  their  spokes  at  right  angles  to  their  naves,  and  are  3^  ^  diameter. 
For  neatness  sake  the  naves  are  made  of  cast  iron ;  the  wheels  are  fit>m 
5  to  6  in.  broad  at  the  rims,  and  are  surrounded  with  a  slight  hoop  of  iron. 
Were  they  made  narrower  in  the  rims,  when  the  ground  was  soft  they  would 
both  cut  it  and  drag,  without  giving  motion  to  the  connected  parts  of  the 
machinery.   The  smtdl  wheels  c  c,  which  support  the  firont  of  the  fimne,  are 
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(Hke  the  large  onet  b  b)  made  of  wood:  they  are  14  in.  in  diameter,  and  6  in. 
broad  at  tiie  rims,  with  a  very  slight  hoop  or  iron  round  them.  Their  axlc^, 
which  are  of  iron,  are  screw^  to  the  frame,  and  are  about  l^in.  in  diameter. 
The  wfaeeb  are  placed  as  near  the  front  of  the  frame  as  possible,  the  reason 
CmP  which  will  appear  when  the  general  description  of  the  machine  is  givfo. 
Ine  wfaeeb  b  b  are  connected  with  the  main  axle  d,  in  such  amannei*  as  that 
dMY  may  turn  upon  it,  similarly  to  a  carriage-wheel,  without  moving  the  axle 
wfth  them ;  or  tney  can  be  fixed  to  it  at  pleasure,  so  as  to  turn  it  round 
with  them  as  occasion  requires.  For  this  purpose,  the  holes  in  the  naves 
are  circular;  and  of  course  so  much  of  the  axle  as  passes  through  them  is 
round.  There  are  cross  flenges,  cast  upon  the  nave,  which  catch  hold  of 
the  coupling  box  e  when  the  machinery  is  to  be  moved,  and  are  disengaged 
from  it  by  the  handle  f  when  the  machine  is  going  without  moving  the 
maclimery.  In  the  drawing  this  part  of  the  apparatus  is  entirely  concealed 
atone  of  the  wheds,  except  a  small  portion  or  the  handle  at  h.  The  other 
oouphnff  box  is  but  fiuiitly  represented  at  e.  The  handle  f  has  a  joint  in 
it,  which  is  fixed  to  the  other  half  of  it,  wliich  passes  through  the  name  of 
the  soachine,  and  terminates  with  the  handle  u;  so  that  both  coupling 
boxes  can  be  managed  by  the  driver,  standing  at  h,  although  they  are  on 
oppo^te  sides  of  the  frame.  The  main  axle  d  is  3^  fr.  long  between  the 
snoulders,  and  8  in.  from  the  shoulders  to  the  couplmg  box :  the  frame  of 
the  machine  is  4  ft.  broad,  by  7  ft.  long.  Fixed  upon  the  main  axle  d  is  the 
beveled  wheel  i  of  60  teeth,  part  of  which  is  seen  in  the  plate.  This 
bevded  wheel  moves  two  pinions  of  ten  teeth  each.  These  pinions  are 
concealed  in  the  plate  by  the  frame  of  the  machine :  one  of  them  turns  the 
crank-rod  k,  and  the  otner  gives  motion  to  the  coupling  wheels  l  l  upon 
the  top  of  the  frame.  The  crank-rod  K  being  thus  put  in  motion  as  the 
machine  moves  forward,  the  crank  m,  which  gives  motion  to  the  cutters, 
revolves  with  a  uniform  and  steady  motion,  n  is  a  coupling  strap  of  iron, 
which  connects  the  crank  m  and  the  movable  bar  o  o  together,  which  ia 
kq)t  in  its  place  by  means  of  the  sliding  hooks  p  p  working  in  the  brasa 
sockets  Q  Q,  which  are  screwed  upon  the  strong  iron  supports  r  r.  It  ia 
obvious  that  as  the  crank  m  revolves,  it  will,  by  pulling  the  connecting  rod 
N,  give  a  perpetual  motion  backwards  and  forwards  to  the  movable  bar  o  o. 
In  order  that  there  may  be  as  little  friction  as  possible  to  the  movable  bar 
o  0,  there  are  two  fiiction  pulleys  fixed  to  the  iron  supports  r  b,  upon  which 
the  movable  bar  o  o  rests.  These  are  not  seen  in  the  plate,  as  they  are 
placed  immediately  below  the  bar  \  but  to  any  person  who  considers  the 
thing  attentively,  they  must  be  readily  understoocl.  They  are  of  the  greatest 
consequence,  as  the  back  parts  of  the  cutters  wholly  rest  upon  the  movable 
bar  o  o ;  and  from  the  spring  which  each  cutter  must  necessarily  have,  the 
pressure  upon  it  is  very  con:}iderable. 

With  respect  to  the  cutters,  it  may  here  be  remarked  that  the  greater 
body  of  them  is  made  of  iron,  edged  with  the  best  of  steel,  hardened  aa 
much  as  they  will  bear,  without  breaking  out  into  chips  when  the  machine 
is  in  operation.  The  cutter-bar  (that  is,  the  bar  upon  which  the  cutters  are 
screwed)  is  strongly  screwed  upon  the  extremities  of  the  supports  r  r,  and 
is  6  ft.  long  by  3  in.  broad,  and,  three  fourths  of  an  inch  thick.  The  lower 
or  fixed  cutters  s  s  s.  are  made  triangular,  of  solid  iron,  edged  with  steel, 
as  before  mentioned:  they  are  15 in.  long  fi^m  the  point  to  the  extremity, 
4  in.  broad  at  the  base,  and  nearly  one  fourth  of  an  inch  thick  :  they  are 
steeled  only  to  the  front  of  the  bar,  thus  leaving  a  steeled  edge  of  about  one 
foot.  In  the  middle  of  the  base  of  the  cutter  there  is  a  hole  pierced,  half 
an  inch  in  diameter,  and  a  corresponding  one  in  the  bar  where  it  is  to  be 
placed.  The  hole  in  the  bar  is  screwed ;  and,  in  fixing  a  cutter,  a  bolt  ia 
passed  through  the  hole  in  the  base,  and  screwed  tightly  down  into  the  bar. 
To  prevent  a  cutter  from  shifting  its  place,  there  are  other  two  small  holes 
pierced,  one  on  each  side  of  the  nalf-mch  hole  in  the  base,  and  correspond- 
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i^ig  ones  in  the  centre  of  the  bar :  these  holes  are  one  fourth  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.  Into  the  holes  in  the  bar  there  are  two  iron  pins  finnly  riveted 
li^low,  and  left  one  eighth  of  an  inch  above  the  bar,  made  to  fit  neatly  into 
the  holes  in  the  cutters,  although  with  a  sufficiency  of  looseness  to  allow 
the  cutter  to  be  taken  easily  off  when  the  bolt  in  the  middle  is  screwed  out. 
By  this  means,  when  the  bolt  in  the  middle  is  screwed  down,  a  finn  and 
unalterable  position  is  insured  to  the  under  cutter. 

The  upper  cutters  u  u,  &c.,  like  the  under  ones,  are  made  of  good  iron, 
edged  with  steel,  as  far  back  as  the  hole  where  the  bolts  upon  which  they 
turn  pass  through.  They  are  3  in.  broad  where  the  hole  is  pierced ;  and, 
behind  the  cutter-bar,  as  is  seen  in  the  plate,  they  are  bent  down  about 
9  in.,  to  allow  the  rollers  and  canvass  to  operate,  as  shall  be  afterwards 
described.  After  being  continued  horizontally  about  3  in.,  they  are  again 
bent  up,  and  their  extremities  placed  above  the  movable  bar.  They  are 
made  about  13Jin.  long  from  the  point  to  the  hole,  and  about  7|in.  from 
the  hole  to  tlie  extremity  backwards.  Both  upper  and  under  cutters  arc 
sharpened  on  both  sides,  similarly  to  a  pair  of  scissors ;  the  imdcr  ones,  of 
course,  upon  the  upper  side,  and  the  upper  ones  upon  the  lower  side ;  thus 
forming,  when  the  cutters  are  screwed  to  their  places,  a  perpetual  cutter 
upon  that  principle.  The  bolts  upon  which  the  upper  or  movable  cutters 
work  are  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  are  screwed  to  the  bar  through  a  hole 
of  corresponding  breadth :  they  are  made  to  go  through  the  bar  about  half 
an  inch,  upon  which  a  nut  is  screwed,  to  prevent  the  bolts  from  unscrewing, 
which  they  would  otherwise  do,  from  the  moving  of  the  cutters ;  which 
would  allow  the  edges  of  the  cutters  to  separate,  and  of  course  the  machine 
would  get  deranged,  and  would  not  operate.  The  points  of  the  under  or 
fixed  cutters  *ure  6  in.  separate ;  of  course  the  holes  in  the  bar,  by  which 
they  are  fixed,  are  6  in.  apart.  The  bolts  of  the  upper  or  movable  cutters 
are  intermediate,  that  is,  3  in.  from  the  others  j  so  that  the  cutter-bar  is 
bored  from  end  to  end  with  holes  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  3  in.  distant. 
The  small  holes,  with  the  pins  which  prevent  the  fixed  cutters  from  shifting 
their  places,  are  each  IJin.  from  the  large  holes;  so  that  the  bar,  before 
the  cutters  are  screwed  upon  it,  is  pierced  first  with  a  small  hole,  then  a 
large  one,  then  two  small  ones,  then  a  large  one,  then  two  small  ones,  &c., 
as  may  be  understood  from  the  plate;  each  hole  IJin.  apart. 

The  back  parts  of  the  movable  cutters,  as  was  already  mentioned,  rest 
upon  the  movable  bar ;  and  on  each  side  of  every  cutter  there  is  an  iron  pin, 
of  one  fourth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  riveted  into  the  movable  bar.  By  means 
pf  these  pins,  it  is  easily  seen,  from  the  consideration  of  the  plate,  that,  as 
the  movtible  ibar  is  pushed  backwards  and  forwards  by  the  crank  m  upon 
the  friction  pulleys  below  it,  the  movable  cutters  will  have  a  perpetual 
motion  backwards  and  forwards.  Under  the  heads  of  the  bolts  which 
£Eisten  the  movable  cutters,  and  the  cutters  themselves,  there  is  placed  a 
washer  of  brass,  to  diminish  the  friction  as  much  as  possible ;  and,  for  the 
admission  of  oil,  there  are  two  small  holes  pierced  in  the  head  of  each  bolt. 
There  are  twelve  movable  cutters,  and  thirteen  fixed  ones,  with  intervals  of 
6  in.  between  the  pomts  of  the  latter ;  so  that  the  breadth  of  the  machine  is 
exactly  6ft:  but  this  breadth,  from  the  principle  of  the  machine,  may  be 
either  increased  or  diminished,  according  to  the  natiu'e  of  the  farm  upon 
which  the  machine  is  intended  to  operate.  Upon  a  perfectly  level  farm  the 
machine  might  be  made  broader ;  but  upon  a  farm  of  sloping  or  uneven  sur- 
fisuie,  one  of  6  ft.  in  breadth  will  be  found  to  be  work  enough  for  two  horses. 

As  it  was  before  stated,  the  beveled  wheel  i  gives  motion  to  the  coupling 
wheels  l  l,  of  18  teeth  each ;  these  move  the  horizontal  shaft  v,  and  the 
wheel  w,  which  is  fixed  to  the  end  of  it.  The  wheel  w  has  36  teeth  ;  and  the 
pinion  x,  which  it  turns,  and  which  is  fixed  upon  the  gudgeon  of  the  reller  y, 
has  18  teeth.  This  part,  however,  is  misrepresented  in  the  drawing,  which 
was  taken  from  a  model  which  had  the  rollers  turned  by  coupling  wheels,  as 
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•hown  ID  the  plate.  The  one  roller  (y)  turn  the  other  (z)  by  the  pitch-chaiiui 
(a  a),  the  chief  use  of  which  is  to  keep  the  sheet  of  canvass  from  changing  its 
place  by  the  revolution  of  the  rollers.  The  canvass,  from  its  gravity,  would 
nlip  down  upon  the  rollers  as  the  machine  moved  forward ;  and  it  would  twist 
upon  them,  by  the  unequal  pressure  to  which  it  is  exposed,  by  the  cut  com 
pressing  unequally  upon  it.  To  prevent  these  derangements,  there  are  loops 
fixed  to  th>s  canvass,  which  are  made  &st  to  the  links  of  the  chain,  about  6  m. 
apart ;  and  there  being  an  equal  number  of  links  in  botli  the  upper  and  lower 
chains,  and  an  equal  number  of  teeth  in  the  four  pulleys  upon  which  they 
work,  the  canvass  revolves  uniformly,  without  being  in  the  least  deranged 
by  the  many  casualties  to  which  it  is  exposed,  b  is  the  pole  to  which  the 
horses  are  yoked  :  it  is  made  of  wood,  and  Ls  finnl^'  fixed  to  the  cross  rails 
upon  the  top  of  the  frame :  its  length  is  10  ft.  from  its  extremity  to  the  frame 
of  the  machine,  c  c  are  the  swin^letrecs  by  which  the  horses  arc  }'oked : 
they  are  yoked  similarly  to  horses  in  a  carriage,  so  as  both  to  draw  forward, 
or  push  backward,  at  pleasure.  Their  heads,  of  course,  are  towards  the 
machine ;  and,  in  appearance,  they  push  the  machine  before  them,  but,  in 
reality,  they  are  drawing  the  same  as  in  the  plough,  d  h  n  small  rod  of 
wood,  or  beim,  which  the  driver  holds  in  his  right  hand,  by  the  pulling  of 
which  to  him,  or  pushing  it  from  him,  he  conducts  the  machine  straight  for- 
ward. The  dotted  lines  in  the  plate  are  a  continuation  of  the  pole  with  the 
swingletrees  and  helm  attached.  The  machine  is  turned,  at  the  end  of  the  ridge, 
by  the  following  contrivance :  —  The  two  wheels  e  c,  in  the  body  of  the  ma- 
chine, arc  joined  to  the  lever //by  an  upright  movable  axle.  The  wheels  are 
similar  to  the  two  (c  c)  on  the  front  of  the  frame :  they  have  a  strong  iron  axle, 
which  is  made  so  long  as  to  let  the  wheels  conveniently  turn,  between  the 
crank-rod  k  and  the  frame  of  the  machine.  In  order  that  this  piece  of  the  ap- 
paratus may  be  used  with  advantage,  the  beveled  wheel  i  is  not  placed  upon 
the  middle  of  the  main  axle  d,  but  about  1  fl.  from  the  end  of  it,  as  is  seen  in  the 
drawing.  This  throws  the  crank-rod  K  nearer  the  side  of  the  machine,  thus 
leaving  plenty  of  space  for  the  turning  apparatus.  In  the  middle  of  the 
horizontal  axle  of  the  wheels  e  e  there  is  an  upright  standard  of  iron,  suffi- 
ciently strong,  and  fimly  joined  to  the  horizontal  axle.  This  upright  stand- 
ard or  axle  passes  through  the  middle  of  the  lever//*  (which  is  of  wood,  and, 
at  this  part,  about  5  in.  square),  about  20  in.  from  the  end  of  it.  Upon  the 
top  of  the  upright  standard  there  is  placed  a  segment  of  a  wheel  t,  with  the 
teeth  on  the  lower  side,  which  is  worked  by  a  small  pinion  of  6  teeth 
upon  the  end  of  the  rod  gg.  This  pinion  is  not  seen  in  the  drawing,  as  it  is 
completely  concealed  by  the  segment  t.  The  rod  gg,  and  the  small  pinion 
upon  it,  are  tiumed  round  by  the  handle  h  ;  the  pinion  moves  the  segment  ^ 
wliich,  being  firmly  fixed  to  the  upright  standard,  turns  the  small  wheels  e  e 
either  way.  When  the  machine  is  cutting,  the  wheels  e  e  are  put  parallel  to 
the  cutters,  and  in  this  position  they  assist  the  machine  in  passing  a  furrow, 
without  allowing  the  cutters  to  come  in  contact  with  the  opposite  side  of  it. 
But,  when  the  machine  is  to  be  turned  round,  they  are  turned  with  an  angle 
to  the  path  of  the  machine  by  the  handle  k ;  and  the  rod  gg  being  fixed  in 
that  position  by  a  screw  near  the  handle,  the  lever  is  then  pressed  down,  and 
fixed  with  a  catch  to  the  frame  of  the  machine.  In  pressing  down  the 
lever //J  the  small  wheels  e  e,  which  before  were  about  2  m.  from  the  ground, 
are  pressed  to  the  earth,  about  2  or  3  in.  below  the  natural  level  of  the  ma^ 
chine.  Of  course,  the  two  front  wheels  c  c  arc  lifted  2  or  3  in.  from  the 
ground,  and  the  cutters  considerably  more,  thus  insuring  them  fi'om  acci- 
dent while  turning  round.  The  machine  now  rests  upon  the  two  large 
wheels  b  b,  and  the  two  small  ones  ee  of  the  lever ;  and  the  two  fit>nt 
wheels  c  c  go  for  nothing,  as  they  do  not  touch  the  ground.  But  the  axle 
of  the  small  wheels  e  e  bein^  placed  with  an  angle  to  the  main  axle  d  of  the 
large  wheels  b  b,  the  machme  will  naturally  turn  round  upon  the  horses 
being  moved  slowly  forward  *  of  course,  the  greater  the  angle  formed  by  the 
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two  aadeSy  die  leas  space  will  the  machine  Yequire  to  turn  upon.  In  turning 
the  machiney  however,  attention  muat  always  be  given  to  disengage  the 
laige  wheels  b  b  from  the  main  axle  d  :  this  is  done  by  shifting  the  coupling 
boxes  B  B  by  means  of  the  handles  h  h.  The  apparatus  //,  or  collector,  is 
placed  exactly  above  the  cutters :  it  is  2\  h.  in  diameter,  made  of  wood  as 
8l%fat  as  may  be.  The  supports  k  k,  in  the  original  machine,  were  made  of 
iron ;  but  now  the  two  side-beams  of  the  machine  are  made  of  a  piece  of 
wood,  with  a  natural  cast  upon  it,  similar  to  the  beam  of  a  plough,  but  rising 
with  a  much  greater  angle,  as  near  the  form  of  the  iron  supports  in  the  plate 
as  possible,  and  continued  horizontally  till  their  points  are  exactly  above 
the  movable  bar  o  o.  The  points  pp  are  made  of  iron,  bent  as  in  the  plate, 
to  allow  the  collector  //to  tiu'n  round.  At  qqqq  are  strong  iron  screws, 
working  in  nuts  placed  in  the  wooden  part  of  the  supports,  which  serve  the 
double  purpose  of  uniting  the  iron  part  to  the  wood,  and  allowing  it  to  be 
drawn  forward,  or  pushed  backward,  as  occasion  may  be,  by  either  shifting 
to  another  hole,  or,  which  is  better,  by  long  slips  in  the  middle  of  the  bar. 
Long  com  requires  the  collector  to  be  placed  forward,  and  short  com 
requires  it  to  be  taken  back.  At  o  o  are  two  perpendicular  rods,  which  slip 
in  noles  in  the  points  of  the  supports ;  by  the  moving  of  which,  upwards  or 
downwards,  the  collector  //,  >«'hich  turns  in  sockets  in  the  lower  ends  of 
these  rods,  is  lowered  or  heightened,  according  to  the  length  of  the  com 
to  be  cut.  The  rods  arc  fixed  in  their  places  by  screws  in  the  end  of  the 
supports.  The  collector  is  turned  by  a  cross  belt,  or  chain,  passing  over  the 
two  pulleys  m  n.  A  piece  of  slight  canvass  is  put  round  the  rollers  v  z,  fixed 
to  the  chains  a  a,  as  before  described.  The  lower  ends  of  the  rollers  have 
a  shield  of  plate  iron  round  their  gudgeons,  to  prevent  the  cut  corn  from 
warping,  which  it  does  effectually.  The  bushes  of  the  roller  z  are  made  to 
shift  by  screws,  to  tighten  the  chains  a  little,  to  prevent  them  from  slipping 
the  pulleys,  as  they  lengthen  a  little  by  using,  especially  when  new. 

Fig,  56.  is  a  representation  of  the  machine  in  full  operation.  About  six 
or  eight  yards  of  the  field  require  to  be  cut  at  the  ends  to  allow  the  machine 
to  turn  without  injuring  the  corn,  which  may  be  done  by  the  machine  itself. 
If  the  com  is  standing  nearly  upright,  a  convenient  number  of  ridges  may  be 
taken  in  and  cut  by  going  round  them ;  but  if  the  corn  is  standing,  and  the 
field  free  from  deep  furrows,  it  may  be  cut  by  going  round  and  round  it  till 
it  is  finished  in  the  middle.  One  man,  as  seen  in  the  plate,  is  sufficient  to 
manage  the  whole  operation. 

The  cutting,  collecting,  and  laying  are  the  three  principal  parts  of  this  ma- 
chine, which  have  been  all  more  or  less  explained  in  the  general  description 
given  above.  But  as  they  are  particular,  a  few  words  on  each  of  these  heads 
may  still  be  necessary,  that  the  machine  may  be  completely  understood  in  all 
its  bearings.  First,  then,  with  regard  to  the  cutting :  it  is  desirable  that  the 
machine  should  do  its  work,  and  nothing  more.  If  the  motion  of  the  cut- 
ters were  too  slow,  it  would  not  clear  the  ground ;  and  if  it  were  too 
quick,  there  would  be  a  useless  expenditure  of  power  and  machinery.  Let 
it  be  remembered  that  the  large  outer  wheels  b  b  are  3)  h.  diameter ;  that 
the  beveled  wheel  i  has  60  teeth,  and  that  the  crank-rod  pinion  has  10; 
and  that  the  cutters  have  12  in.  of  a  cutting  edge.  The  oiameter  of  the 
wheels  b  b  being  3^  fl.  or  42  in.,  their  circumferences  are  1 31  '94678  in. ;  every 
revolution  of  them  will  pass  over  nearly  132  in.  of  the  ground's  surface ;  but 
there  being  10  teeth  in  the  crank-rod  pinion,  and  60  in  the  beveled  wheel  i, 
every  revolution  of  the  wheels  b  b  will  turn  the  crank-pinion  6  times,  aad, 
of  course,  the  crank  as  often.  But  every  tum  of  the  crank-pinion  gives  two 
cuts,  and  each  stroke  of  the  cutters  clears  12  in.  of  the  ground,  because  they 
have  12  in.  of  a  cutting  edge :  therefore,  one  revolution  of  the  wheels  b  b 
ffives  12  strokes  of  the  cutters,  and  clears  12  times  12  or  144  in.  of  the  sur- 
Sioe  of  the  ground.  But  one  revolution  of  b  B  passes  only  over  132  in.  of 
•urfiM*e ;  therefore,  the  cutters  are  calculated  to  cut,  in  one  revolution  of  b  b. 
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12  in.  more  than  enough,  that  is,*  1  in.  each  stroke.     This,  however,  is  per- 
haps nothing  more  than  is  advisable  to  calculate  upon,  making  allowances 
for  the  operation  of  the  machinery,  the  partial  dragging  of  the  wheels,  &c.&c. 
Secondly,  the  collector  /  /  must  not  move  too  slowly,  lest  it  should  retard 
the  com  from  falling  upon  the  canvass ;  and  it  must  not  more  too  quickly, 
lest  it  should  shake  ripe  grain.  As  before  stated,  it  is  2§  ft.  in  diameter,  that 
is  94'*2477  in.  in  circumference.     But  one  revolution  of  b  b  passes  over 
132  in.  of  surface;  therefore,  that  the  collector  //  may  just  touch  the  corn, 
without  bringing  it  back,  or  retarding  it  from  naturally  falling  back,  it  must 
make  1*4  revolutions  for  every  one  that  b  b  makes.    Since  there  are  6  arms 
in//,  every  arm  will  touch  the  standing  corn  at  equal  distances  of  15*7 in. 
The  pulley  m  makes  6  revolutions  for  1  that  b  b  makes :  it  is  6  in.  in  diameter, 
and  the  pulley  w,  upon  the  axle  of//,  is  9  in. ;  therefore  m  revolves  1*5  times 
for  once  that  n  turns  round,  and  the  collector  /  /  revolves  4  times  for  once 
that  the  large  wheels  b  b  revolve.     But  4  x  94*2477 =376-99  in.,  the  space 
passed  through  by  the  circumference  of  the  collector,  while  the  machine 
moves  forward  only  132,  the  difference  of  which  is  244*99,  the  space  that 
the  collector  passes  over  more  than  the  machine,  during  one  revolution  of 
B  B.     Therefore,  every  inch  of  the  com  is  brought  back  1*54  in.  nearly,  by 
the  collector,  which  is  sufficient  to  insure  its  falling  backwards  upon  the 
canvass ;  and  yet  it  touches  the  com  so  gently,  that  it  is  impossible  that  it 
can  injure  it  in  the  smallest  de^ee.     A  quicker  and  a  slower  motion,  how- 
ever, 18  advisable ;  which  is  easily  given,  by  having  two  or  three  sheaves  upon 
the  pulleys  m  and  n ;  and  then,  by  shifting  the  belt,  a  different  motion  is  pro- 
duced.  With  regard  to  the  canvass,  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  revolve  as 
much  as  the  ground  passed  over  by  the  machine;  that  is,  while  the  wheels  b  b 
make  one  revolution,  or  pass  over  132  in.  of  the  surface,  132  in.  at  least  of 
canvass  should  pass  over  the  rollers,    w,  as  before  stated,  has  36  teeth,  and 
X  18,  so  that  the  roller  y  will  give  two  revolutions  for  one  of  w.     But  w 
revolves  6  times  for  I  revolution  of  the  wheels  b  b  :  hence  the  roller  y  will 
revolve  12  times  for  every  revolution  of  b  b.     The  diameter  of  the  rollers  is 
4 in.;  their  circumferences,  therefore,  are  nearly  12*56 in.,  12  revolutions  of 
which  will  give  150*72  in.  As  before  stated,  one  revolution  of  b  b  gives  only 
132  in.,  wherefore  there  is  a  preponderance  of  motion,  on  the  side  of  the 
canvass,  of  18*72  in.  for  every  revolution  of  b  b.  This  velocity  is  necessary  to 
insure  the  canvass  of  clearing  itself  in  all  cases ;  and,  with  a  smart  velocity, 
the  cut  com  is  laid  down  with  a  greater  angle  to  the  path  of  the  machine. 
It  may  here  be  observed,  that  it  is  oflen  found  convenient  to  have  the  can- 
vass to  lay  down  the  corn  on  either  side  of  the  machine,  according  to  the 
direction  from  which  the  wind  is  blowing.     This  may  be  done  with  a  double 
wheel  at  x,  with  a  handle  in  the  usual  method  employed  for  reversing  the 
motion  of  the  rollers  of  the  threshing  machine.     It  were  desirable,  too,  if 
possible,  to  have  the  canvass  besmeared  with  a  drying  oil  or  gum,  or  some 
other  substance  which  would  prevent  it  from  contracting  with  moisture :  as 
die  sl^htest  shower,  or  dew  of  a  morning,  contracts  it  so  much,  as  to  ren- 
der the  implement  useless  until  the  com  is  perfectly  dry.     This  will  form 
one  of  the  improvements  for  next  season.  —  Patrick  Belt.     Mid  Lioehy 
Auchertunue^  January  16. 1830. 

This  reaping  machine  was  invented  by  Mr.  Bell,  a  young  clergyman,  in 
the  early  part  of  1828 ;  it  was  tried  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  vear  in  For- 
fkrshire,  and,  as  we  have  already  stated  (Vol.  V.  p.  600.),  was  found  to  do 
its  work  in  a  most  efficient  manner,  and  to  be  on  tne  whole,  by  far  the  most 
perfect  reaping  machine  that  had  hitherto  been  invented;  though  con* 
structed,  as  the  editor  of  the  Quarterli/  Journal  of  Agriculture  states,  at  a 
▼erv  short  notice,  in  consequence  of  his  request. 

It  was  tried  again  in  October  1829,  and  the  following  are  some  of  the 
reports  of  the  truls  then  made,  which  Mr.  Bell,  to  whom  we  are  under  the 
greatest  obligations  for  his  ample  descriptions  and  drawings,  has  famished 
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08  at  our  request.  We  agree  with  some  of  the  reporters,  that  few  men 
deserve  better  of  his  country,  and  indeed,  of  every  civilised  country'  where 
agriculture  is  practised,  than  Mr.  Bell ;  for  surely  that  invention  must  ulti- 
matdy  be  of  great  benefit  to  men  and  women,  which  enables  them  to  do  by 
horeei,  oxen,  or  steam,  that  which  thev  have  hitherto  done  by  a  most  severe 
description  of  manual  labour,  rendered  doubly  opi)rcs.sivc  by  the  season  of 
the  year  in  which  it  must  necessarily  be  performed. 

Report  No.  1.— We,  the  fubtcriben,  members  of  the  Highland  Society,  and  others,  haTing 
witDMsed  Mr.  Fairitck  Bdl*s  reaping  machine,  employed  in  cutting  down  barley  and  oats,  at  Grey, 
stone^  in  the  parish  of  Monckie,  Forfarshire,  on  the  lf>th  of  September,  1(131),  beg  leave  to  express 
our  enttre  satisfkction  with  the  manner  in  which  the  work  was  {lerfonneti.  The  bdrley  was  thin, 
nUier  a  light  crop,  and  tliough  not  whoUy  lodged,  yet  from  the  state  of  the  weather,  many  of  the 
plants  were  broken  down  in  difibrent  directions.  It  wan,  however,  cut  bv  the  machine,  and  laid 
in  a  itfular  manner,  without  a  single  ear  being  left  behind,  and  the  work  was  much  more  neatly 
executed  than  by  any  of  the  implements  at  present  in  ufie.  'J'hc  oats  were  a  very  heavy  crop,  and 
feaenlly  lodged;  and  it  was  supposed  bv  every  spectator  U)at  every  attempt  to  cut  them  by  a 
machine  would  prove  entirely  useless.  The  execution,  however,  was  admirable ;  the  stubble  was 
equally  cut,  and  the  com  was  laid  in  a  straight  continuous  line,  which  could  be  collected  with  the 
trcatCK  ftcilit^  and  despatch.  Owing  to  the  state  of  the  cro|M,  the  machine  could  cut  only  in  one 
micdion,  yet  in  half  an  hour  It  cut  down  1  rood  21  falls  Scotch  meajiure.  We  understand  that 
when  the  crop  is  not  much  laid  br  the  weather,  the  machine  will  cut  both  going  and  returning ; 
and  ito  that  case  the  rate  will  be  i|  acres  per  hour.  Six  persons  arc  necessary  to  accompany  the 
machine  when  operating,  as  witnessed  by  us,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  them  may  be  women 
and  children.  1  jie  maoiine  exiiibited  to  us  was  6  ft.  broad,  it  was  drawn  by  two  horses,  and  they 
leemed  to  move  and  exert  themselves  much  in  the  same  manner  as  when  going  in  the  plough. 

Having  made  this  statement  of  facts,  we  coiuider  it  altogether  unnecessary  to  refer  to  the  many 
and  valuabte  advantages  that  would  result  fVom  the  introduction  of  such  a  machine  into  common 
use,  at  it  will  be  readUy  acknowledged  that  the  expense  of  harvest  work  would  thus  be  greatly 
reduced,  the  inconvenience  of  obtaining  and  accommodating  reapers  greatly  lessened,  and  the  crop 
secured  with  much  less  danger  firom  the  weather.  Besides  the  neatness  and  despatch  with  which 
the  work  was  executed,  we  cannot  omit  to  mention  two  advantages  that  seem  to  be  i^^uliar  to 
this  mtcbine :  —  it  cuts  and  removes  the  com  to  its  place  so  gently,  that  there  is  no  danger  of 
shaking,  even  in  potato  oats  come  to  full  maturity,  and  the  cutters  being  in  Uie  form  of  scissors, 
do  not  require  to  be  sharpened,  perhaps,  in  the  course  of  a  whole  harvest  Fully  satisHed  our. 
selves  of  the  utility  of  the  invention,  and  of  the  immense  benetit  it  will  confer  on  agriculture,  we 
hunMy  recommend  to  the  Highland  Society  of  Scotland  to  extend  their  patronage  to  this  ma. 
chine ;  to  take  the  steps  necessary  for  introducing  it  into  general  use,  and  remunerating  Mr.  Bell 
fbrthe  merit  of  the  discovery,  as  well  as  for  the  labour  and  expense  to  which  he  has  submitted 
fat  the  public  good.  (Signed  by  a  great  many  gentlemen  and  practical  agriculturists, 

who  witnessed  the  operation.) 

No»  &  —  The  following  is  a  report  from  three  Joint  proprietors  of  one  of  these  machines  :  — 

We,  the  subscribers,  having  got  one  of  Mr.  P.  Bell's  reaping  machines,  beg  leave  to  express  our 
decided  approbation  of  the  work  performed  by  it  From  the  advanced  state  of  the  harvest  before 
the  machine  was  got  ready,  we  cannot  state  accurately  the  quantity  that  may  be  cut  in  a  day  ^but 
fmax  repeated  trials  that  we  made  upon  oats  on  the  farm  of  Rcedylees.  near  Auchtermuchty,  Fife, 
shire,  we  should  suppose  it  capable  of  cutting  one  Scotch  acre  in  the  hour.  The  trials  were  made 
before  ■  number  of  practical  agriculturalists,  who  all  expressed  themselves  completely  satisfied 
that  the  machine  was  calculated  to  perform  the  work  to  their  entire  satisfaction. 

The  cutting  is  neatly  performed,  and  not  an  ear  left  along  the  path  of  the  machine,  nor  yet  the 
least  loss  of  grains  t>y  the  shaking  of  the  cars  observable,  although  the  oats  were  too  ripe ;  lieing 
kqit  for  the  express  purpoee  of  exhibiting  the  machine ;  and  the  com  was  laid  in  an  even  regular 
line,  quite  easily  taken  up,  and  put  into  sheaves,  and,  by  the  smallest  attention,  so  clean,  that 
no  raking  after  it  is  required.  It  is  our  decided  opinion  that  the  machine  will  soon  come  into 
general  use.  (Signed)  Gborub  Butcuart.  Lumbenny. 

RoBT.  BuTcnxaT,  BroombUe. 

Oct.  &  182a  Jambs  Robbbtbon,  Reedylcct. 

No.  &<— The  following  is  firom  an  extensive  fanner  in  Perthshire,  who  had  a  machine  this 
season  for  his  own  use :  -» 

D«ar  Sir,  Mainn  qf  Fauflu  Easter,  Cct,  2.  18S9. 

I  have  made  a  t\x\\  trial  of  your  reaping  machine,  by  cutting  wheat,  barley,  and  oats  with  it  thia 
season,  and  am  happy  to  state  that  1  am  fUUv  convinced  the  machine  will  answer  the  purpose, 
and  be  a  great  saving  to  the  com  farmer.  "Die  machine  will  cut  firom  eight  to  ten  acres  a  day, 
when  the  com  is  standing  and  the  ground  even ;  and  it  is  so  laid  down,  that  it  can  be  taken  up 
and  put  into  sheaves  more  evenly  than  it  is  generallv  done  with  the  hand  and  sickle,  and  1  think 
at  about  half  the  expense.  From  the  experience  1  have  had,  1  am  convinced  that  the  reaping 
machine  will  be  found  a  very  useful  implement  to  com  farmers ;  and  I  have  no  doulit  it  will  soon 
be  as  general  and  as  useAil  as  the  threshing  machine  now  Is.  It  is  my  opinion  that  a  pair  of 
horses  would  be  able  to  work  it  upon  level  ground,  although  it  were  a  foot  or  two  broader. 

The  Rev.  P.  BeU,  ^c.  (Signed)  Thomas  SanTH. 

Mr.  Smith  was  so  good  as  to  obtain  the  signatures  of  thirteen  of  his  neighbours,  who  witnessed 
his  machine  workbug,  who  all  willingly  subscribed  his  report  They  are  agriculturists  of  Ant. 
rate  standing  in  his  neighbourhood,  the  greater  part  of  tnem  flrom  the  Carse  of  Gowrie. 

No.  7.— The  fc^owing  letter  is  firom  an  Intimate  friend  of  mine,  who  is  a  very  extensive  farmer 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dundee.  He  has  no  machine  as  yet  of  his  own :  but  my  machine,  on 
its  way  to  Oreystone,  the  day  before  the  exhibition,  having  to  pass  through  his  fltfm,  he  had  it 
taken  from  the  cart,  and  put  to  work  amongst  a  field  of  wlwat 

Dear  Sir,  Morroes,  Nov.  2. 18Sa 

As  you  had  the  goodness  to  allow  your  newly  invented  reaping  machine  to  be  tried  on  my 
flutn,  on  the  19th  orSepCcraber  last,  I  have  great  plcafore  in  ilanog  to  you  the  nsutt.  Tbe.wosi 
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paHinati  tat  bi  >  Md  el  ^ntglSng  wliMt.  la  lomc  fuu  imsaUttablj  UU,  tM  thi  wort  vu 
dHutrd  In  •■■Tlcfkiturpuilnguir  tiling  1  tiadFTftaccn.    Thotinl  wuculand  bMlnaudi 

■  wiy  dial  thcnwu  no  dnncuIIT  of  nUertriK  Ic  up,  binding  II  Into  neat  )h«T<(,  ind  Icarin*  • 

■  citan  (nd  nut  Bubble  without  nkGig.  From  Uk  trial  nuKlc  iiippearedlaiiiithillhemachrne 
Ot  the  grain  could  ban  been  cut  both  wa;i)  wnqld  hiTc  rut  rult;  an  icrt  per  hHir,  and  the  aalbtr- 
Inf,  binding,  aiKl  aattlQg  could  Iibtc  been  pnfDrmBl  by  pj^t  or  ten  people  :  and  I  may  urther 
Hate,  that  the  two  Iiotbv*  H«nud  10  work  a*  eailly  aj  in  the  plough.  IJpon  tnc  whole^  I  am  c<m- 
tinced  that  four  reaping  machiqe  will  udd  come  Into  general  uae,  and  will  at  leait  be  njual  la 

n-  An.  F.  BtU,  4c  (Signed)  Gaoioi  AuLaT. 


If'  He^'"' 


SghlpwlUon.  THi.c. 

Ptomtl 

leprineipleof: 

n°%« 

■  wV«  obliged  to  allow  her  lo  , 
capable  of  doing.  If  Ihc  crop 

l^Oi 

hai  no  other . 

.ill  uL 

e  up  the  grain, 

although  lying. 

JmntOat 

nw  InpieBHnt  both  did  Iti  work  well,  andwai  carily  managrd;  aitd  any  hone  will  work  In  IL 

■Iter  nlnao'cloGk  In  the  morning.    R  rBquirect  nine  people  (oBailier,  bind,  and  itook.    Tbia,  you 
wlU  otoerre,  wh  only  half  work.  I  an,  ^r,  Ac 

J.  C.  iMubm,  £iq.  fe,  Fathci  Biu. 

A  great  Inprovemait  m  Ike  Contlnietien  of  Axlei  for  carriages,  carts, 

and  waggons,  1109  been  made  by  Geoi^i.  Surges,  Esq  M  P ,  of  Cambrit^e. 

InsCeail  of  one  circle  iiioving  urithin  an- 

■^  ^       ■>'  other,  as  in  all   common  axles ;  or  one 

circle  moving  within  another,  this  other 

,  having  grooves  for  retaming   oil,  in   the 

\      '      manner  of  the  patent  axles,  Mr.  Bui^es's 

I  axle  11  a  circle  (^  57  a)  moving  withm 

SIX  points  formed  by  eu  equal  convex  s^- 

menta,  which  hold  oil  in  their  angles  (£}. 

The  fnction  is  thus  reduced  to  a  minimun) 

in  theorj  ,  and,  with  case-hardened  iron 

'..^  ^  and  abundance  of  oil,  we  should  think  it 

~  -''''  could  not  be  otherwise  in  practice.     Mr. 

Surges  has  had  the  axles  of  his  own  carriage  constnicted  m  this  WKy  for 

iome  years.  —  Cond. 

T7ke  (FAerii  o/Tortj  and  fTi^gofu  have  lately  been  much  improved  by  the 
introduction  of  cast-iron  naves,  or  stocks.  These  stoctLt  are  found  parr 
tJcularly  suitable  for  warm  climates,  and  I  send  a  great  Aanj-  yearly  to  the 
West  Indies  and  to  other  warm  countries.  I  may  notice  to  you,  that  the 
very  first  pair  I  made  of  them,  in  July  1808,  have  been  ever  sii)ce  in  use; 
the  wooden  parts,  or  spokes  and  fellies,  were  entirely  removed  about 
eighteen  months  ago;  and  the  wheels  are  now,  afler  the  space  of  twenty 
years,  nearly  as  good  as  ev«  they  were.^ — Samuel  Morton.  Leith  Wa&, 
Edinburgh,  October  S7.  1829. 

A  <Aeap  and  elegant  Metiad  of  obtaining  the  Imjmttion  of  Leooei  and 
Pkmtt, —  Take  strong  and  amootn  wove  paper,  oil  it  well  with  sweet  oil; 
after  it  haa  been  oiled  a  few  mmutes  (or  long  enough  to  aoal^  tbroueb), 
rub  off  the  superfluous  oil  with  a  rag,  then  let  it  hang  in  the  air  to  on-. 
After  the  oil  is  well  dried  in,  take  a  lighted  lamp,  and  raise  up  the  wick  in 
the  lamp,  that  it  may  make  a  strong  smoke;  tnen  take  the  oiled  p^xr, 
and  hold  it  in  a  horizontal  position  over  the  sm<4te,  moving  it  slowly  over 
the  smoke  and  flame  (so  as  not  to  bum  it)  until  it  is  periectly  Mack, 
liie  plants  or  leaves  of  which  you  wish  to  take  the  impression  should 
be  pressed  in  the  inside  of  a  large  book ;  when  sufficiently  pressed  (which 
requires  nearly  a  day'),  take  them  out,  and  lay  the  under  side  of  the  Ie»Tea 
camiUy  upon  the  oiled  black  paper ;  then  lay  upon  the  top  of  the  leaves 
or  plants  loine  clean  toft  blottm^foper,  and  press  it  equally  m  all  parts 
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vith  your  finger,  for  about  half  a  minute ;  then  take  up  your  plants  or  • 
leaves,  and  be  careful  not  to  dLjturb  their  order^  and  place  them  on  the  book 
or  paper  (which  should  be  previously  damped),  on  which  you  mean  to 
have  the  impression :  cover  them  with  a  piece  ot  blotting-paper,  and  nib  it 
with  your  finger  for  a  short  time,  then  take  off  the  plants  or  leaves,  and 
you  will  have  an  impression  superior  to  the  finest  engraving.  The  same 
piece  of  black  paper  will  serve  to  take  off  a  great  number  of  impressions, 
so  that,  when  you  have  once  gone  through  the  process  of  blacking^  it, 
you  may  make  several  impressions  in  a  very  short  time.  The  principal 
excellence  of  this  method  is,  that  the  paper  receives  the  impression  of  the 
most  minute  veins  and  hairs ;  you  may  thus  also  obtain  the  general  character 
of  most  flowers  in  a  way  much  superior  to  any  engraving.  The  impres- 
sions may  afterwards  be  coloured  according  to  nature.  A  soft,  fine,  wove 
paper,  on  which  to  take  the  impressions,  and  which  should  be  previously 
damped,  makes  them  much  more  fine  and  beautifiil.  The  above  receipt  was 
sent  me  b^  a  fiiend  some  years  ago,  but  I  have  subsequently  seen  nearly 
the  same  m  the  PhUotophical  Recreations,  I  send  you  a  few  impressions, 
and  remain,  Sir,&c  —  T  Bai/nton,     HeanoTy  Jul  if  14.  1829. 

.  The  impressions,  which  are  of  currant  leaves,  ground  ivy,  and  dandelion, 
are  remarkably  distinct.  —  Cond, 

Drawing  from  Nature,  —  Young  gardeners  may  accustom  themselves  to 
draw  firom  nature,  by  coating  the  suHace  of  a  |mne  of  ghuss  with  a  solution 

of  gum  arable,  and  letting  it  become  dry.  They 
may  then  with  one  hand  hold  the  pane  between 
their  eye  and  the  objects  to  be  copied,  and  with 
a  nail  in  the  other  trace  the  outline  of  the  object 
on  the  gummed  surface.  Glass  prepared  in  this 
way  with  gum,  gelatine,  or  bone  glue,  has  of  late 
years  been  procured  by  English  artists  from  France. 
XGiWs  Tech,  Rep,,  vi.  new  scr.  p.  226.) 

MacdougaPs  inverted  Garden  St/ringe  (fig-  58.) 
promises  to  be  a  very  useful  instrument  for  wash- 
ing the  under  sides  of  the  leaves  of  plants  and 
shrubs,  and  especially  trees  trained  against  trel- 
lises in  houses.  As  it  may  be  changed  at  pleasure 
to  a  common  or  straight  syringe  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple as  Reid's,  it  may  be  said  to  cost  no  more 
than  the  common  instrument.  The  different  parts 
of  this  syringe,  in  addition  to  the  cylinder  or  ccnn- 
mon  s}Tinge  tube  (/),  are,  a  bent  tube  (a)  which 
screws  into  the  extremity  of  the  straight  tube ;  A 
convex  rose  for  spreading  the  water,  and  which 
screws  on  either  to  the  bent  tube  or  the  strai^t 
tube  (e) ;  straight  roses  drilled  with  large  and  with 
small  holes  (dd);  a  flap  valve  (c)  which  may  be 
made  of  either  leather  or  metal,  and  beneath  which 
there  is  a  wire  grating  to  exclude  impurities  when 
the  water  is  drawn  in  by  the  large  opening  in  the 
centre  of  each  kind  of  rose(^), — a  subsequent 
improvement  by  Mr.  Macdougal ;  a  hollow  screw 
for  keeping  in  the  valve  and  netting  (^),  and  a 
punch  (A)  which  is  sent  along  with  the  syrm^,  and 
by  which  every  gardener  may  punch  out  his  own 
leather  valves.  The  price  and  places  of  sale  may 
be  seen  in  our  advertising  sheet,  but  every  gar- 
dener knows  that  he  may  order  this  and  every 
other  article  through  his  seedsman,  whoever  he  may  be,  without  farther 
trouble.  —  Gond, 
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New  TalRet  for  naming  Plants,  —  Sir,  Among  the  various  tallies  for 
maricing  plants,  recommended  in  your  Gardener's  Magazine,  I  have  not  met 
with  one  that  will  give  a  stranger  the  information  he  mi^ht  require  without 
recourse  to  books.  A  mode  has  occurred  to  me  which,  in  the  outset, 
embraces  many  of  the  requisites,  but  which,  I  doubt  not,  may  be  materially 
improved  by  persons  better  versed  than  myself  in  the  subject ;  but,  such  as 
the  invention  is,  you  are  welcome  to  give  it  publicity  if  you  think  it  deserv- 
ing. The  tally  is  made  of  iron,  and,  for  pots  in  houses  not  exposed  to 
severe  weather,  in  earthenware. 

The  iron  tally  consists  of  a  small  frame  of  iron,  with  a  foot  to  support 
it  (JSg.  59.)  *,  in  which  a  piece  of  glass  (fig,  60.)  is  fixed,  and  another  piece 
(j^.  61^  goes  into  the  same  groove  behind,  or,  in  place  of  it,  a  piece  of 
r  (jig,  62.),  and  is  movable.  Between  the  two  is  placed  a  strip  of 
paper  (J^,  63.),  having  the  following  abbreviations  printed :  —  No., 

63 


64 


60 


i 

■ 

alatSy  order,  natural  &mily,  native  of»  sown,  cutting,  planted,  grafted,  budded* 
aimualy  btenmal,  perennial ;  and  through  the  outside  piece  of  glass  in  frpnt 
of  the  tally  is  seen  the  name  written,  and  by  turning  to  the  back  you  see 
BOliced  the  duration  of  the  plant.  If  further  information  is  wanted,  then, 
by  taking  out  a  piece  of  wire  (JSg.  64.),  fixed  perpendicularly  dm>u|^  two 


All  the  figures  in  this  article  are  half  the  true  size. 
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holes  in  the  bock,  yoa  maj'  take  out  the  paper  and  leom  bH  the  putiadan 
above  enuiuerated,  or  make  your  own  observations  on  the  spare  paper  for 
future  consideiation.  Instead  of  two  pieces  of  glass,  to  the  lai^ett  siie,  I 
substituted  a  piece  of  sheet  copper  at  the  back,  which  is  a  better  protlktion 
aeaiost  the  weather.  Those  made  of  earthenware  sre  much  upon  the  nnne 
pum,  and  ma;  be  had  with  the  iron  ones  of  Messrs.  Bailev  and  Son,  iroD- 
loongerB,  847.  High  Holborn.  The  prices  of  the  tliree  sizes  m  iron  are  as  tbU 
lows; — the  iareest  (j^. 59.),  2t.6d.  a  dozen;  the  second  size  (JSg.K.) 
2(.  3d. ;  the  third  size  {_fig.  66.),  2f.;  white  earthenware,  tt.  3d. ;  green 
earthenware  {Jig.  67.),  3i. 


Tliese  tallies  ma;  also  be  tif  cd  fcr  fivit 
trees,  by  having  them  made  with  a  shorter 
loot,  and  with  a  hole  pierced  to  hang  upOB 
a  nail  or  tie  upon  a  tree.  —  G. 
The  above  communication,  and  sj)eciniens  of  the  tallies  fh>m  which  the 
figures  are  taken,  were  sent  us  by  the  inventor,  a  gentlemaa  ;«sidlDg 
near  Hampton,  Middlesex.  The  tallies  are  certainly  remarkably;  nnt;  hot 
we  fear  the  effiict  of  the  weather  on  the  p^)er,  the  glass  not  b^iig  puttied 
BO  as  to  exclude  the  air.  It  is  al«o  right  that  we  should  state  our  opiiiian 
candidly,  which  is,  that  there  is  by  iar  too  much  machinery  about  this  tally, 
andaboutvariousother  less  intricate  ones  of  small  size.  Even  plain  cast-iron 
tallies  require  repaiatim;  every  three  or  four  years ;  and,  taking  their  original 
cost  and  the  cost  of  painting  and  repainting  mto  consideration,  not  to  iDea> 
tion  that  of  painting  the  aame,  we  have  be«i  for  years  inclined  to  thmk  that 
lor  seeds,  all  small  plants,  and  generally  for  plants  in  pots,  the  old  mode  of 
cutti^  a  lath,  rubbing  in  a  little  white  lead  with  the  finger,  and,  while  it 
is  moist,  writing  in  the  name  wilh  apencil,  is  the  beat-  For  trees  and  large 
plants  out  of  doors,  thuart  Murray's  tally  appears  to  us  the  best  of  the  iron 
kind,  where  the  name  at  leagth  is  to  be  introduced ;  but  bricks,  with  the 
improTBtnents  of  which  thev  are  susceptible,  we  should  hope  may  be  found 
better.  As  to  wood,  Mr.  Thompson,  of  the  fiuic  department  of  the  Chia- 
wick  garden,  lias  found  yew-tree,  unpainted,  last  longer  than  teak  tree,  oak, 
«r  red  pine,  painted  or  unpainted.  We  hope  no  reader  will  be  discoursed 
irom  sending  us  articles  or  ideas,  b  consequence  of  the  candour  <^  tnew 
remarks.  —  Cond. 

A  new  Bud^ngSmfr.  —  Sir,  1  beg  jour  Bccqituice  of  a  buddiif -knife 
X  2 
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(Jig.  60.)  I  have  hml  maile  upon  a  new  and  unprovcJ 


a  conndenible  quantity  of  ^em  to  amateurs  ami  gardeners,  bt^iiv  bIxo  iiscfnl 
M  pen-knirea,  &c.  In  the  hafta  of  some  I  have  hsd  small  magnifying  |;]asscs 
ituerted  for  botanical  purposes;, some  I  have  also  without  a  joint,  the 
hlartn  nuyiiu  a  trifle  in  length,  to  suit  the  fancy  of  the  purchuBcr.  I  b^ 
to  kdd,  that  1  have  aiwafa  considered  the  budding-knives,  such  as  arc  genc- 
nlly  emplojed,  too  long  and  awkward,  for  that  nice  operation ;  I  also 
lB^  the  cordiTorm  end  of  the  haft  better  adapted  to  opening  the  incision 
ih  the  bark  than  the  square  end,  and  the  neck  or  narrow  part  of  the  hnft 
Aw  be  finnly  grasped  by  the  little  finger  when  using  the  ligature,  instead 
of)  DntdlerJike,  putting  the  knife  in  the  mouth.  I  am.  Sir,  &c.  —  William 
6ad*all,  Nwrt^ryman,  Setdiman,  and  Fhritl.  Hrrrfurd,  January,  1 830. 
■'Mf.Peake'i  Vaia  and  Flewer^oU  (j%.  69.)   are  well  deseeding  tliu 


attention  of  those  iriio  are  fond  of  ornamenting  their  pirdcns  or  grounds 
■  with  olgecti  of  this  sort.    We  can  speak  from  experience  of  the  great 
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beauty  oF  the  workmanship,  the  ihorpness  of  the  foliage,  and  the  dunUiity . 
of  the  material.  We  are  very  desirous  of  seeing  claasical  statue^  such  u 
those  of  Pomona,  Flora,  Ceres,  Apollo,  Diana,  ic,  executed  id  siraite.nia- 
terials,  M  as  to  be  solil  at  ntodcrale  prices.  If  any  potter  in  the  counliy  can 
eflect  this  it  is  Mr.  Peake,  —  Conii. 

A  gmoeed-botlomed  Flower-put  {fig.  70.)  has  been  invented  by  Antonio  . 
Piccioli,  curator  of  the  bo-, 
tunic  garden  at  Florence. 
The  object  is  to  allow  the. 
free  escape  of  the  water  fr^m 
the  hole  in  the  bottom  of 
the  pot,  which,  when  pots, 
arc  set  either  on  smooth. 
bard  surfaces,  or  soil  moiK. 
surfaces,  does  not  take  place. 
[The  improTcment  may  be  worth  adoption  in  very  large  pota,  but  would  be 
ineffective  in  all  the  smaller  sizes.]  Carnatione,  and  other  delicate  planta, 
in  Florence,  Milan,  and  other  towns  in  Italy,  are  set  on  saucers,  on  small 
pedestds  (^.71.)  so  aa  to  be  surrounded  by  water.       [These  saucers 


\J^^^ 


ed  by  MaJocks  anil  other?  in  this  country',  but  they  are  not' 
a]— J.  A.    Llanbeden  Hall,  July  29,  1829. 

Eitging-Tilei  of  Mr.  AUardj/cc.  (p.  128.)  —  Mr.  Massie,  one  of  the  aecre^ 
taries  of  the  Aberdeen  Horticultural  Society,  has  been  so  good  as  to  send  us 
one  of  these  tiles  or  bricks,  which  is  6J  in.  long,  4f  wide,  1 J  thic  k,  compact, 
heavy,  of  unilbnu  surtacc,  and  not  in  the  slightest  de^cc  twisted.  Price, 
delivered  in  Aberdeen,  50t.  per  lUOO ;  delivered  in  London,  6^.  per  thou- 
aand.  Mr.  Massic  otraerves  that  "  they  look  exceedingly  neat  when  well 
laid,  and  have  the  advantage  of  not  affording  a  lodgment  for  snails  and 
earwigs,  which  the  box  edging  invariably  does."  We  admit  the  truth  of 
what  IS  said  respecting  harbouring  insects,  but  still  we  cannot  albc^jdther 
reconcile  ourselves  to  a  brick,  stone,  or  wooden  edging.  An  edging  of  box 
b  particularly  bcautiliil  in  wmtra-  and  spring  from  its  deep  green,  when  every 
thing  else  is  brown.  To  feel  the  full  influence  of  box  cdgmes  at  these  sear- 
sons  one  ought  to  have  visited  the  kitchcn^ardens  of  Holland  and  Oermany, 
in  which  box  is  little  used,  and  edgings  either  omitted,  or  stone,  wood,  or 
other  material,  used.  One  may  know  something  of  the  difference  between 
box  and  the  want  of  it  by  looking  into  the  garden  of  the  "  inestimable 
Institution,"  as  Dr.  Hooker  calle  it  (p.  70,),  during  winter  or  spring,  which, 
from  the  want  of  box  or  any  green  edging  m  most  of  the  departments,  must 
be  allowed  to  be  uncommonly  dull.  It  may  be  replied  that  a  kitchea-«u> 
den  is  formed  for  utility,  and  not  for  ornament ;  but  every  one  knows  that 
the  kitchen-garden  in  the  early  part  of  spritw  is  the  most  interesting  scene  ih 
a  country  residence,  and  more  frequented  by  the  femily,  knd  espeicially  the 
females  and  their  little  children,  than  any  other. 

In  cases  of  very  small  gardens  in  or  near  towns,  if  we  were  to  dispense 
with  box  and  gravel,  we  would  employ  pavement  supported  by  piers  S  or 
3  in.  above  the  surface,  but  so  as  to  be  an  inch  or  two  under  the  level  of 
the  adjoining  borders,  hs  already  described  Vol.  V.  p.  593. 

Mr.  AUartlyce's  bricks,  or  bncks  somewhat  thicker,  hut  of  similar  loate- 

rial   and  texture,  would  answer  well  for  numbering  or  naming  talUel  (br 

plants  and  trees.    The  number  or  name  might  either  be  painted  on  thwi, 
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or,  what  wcmld  be  incoinparablv  preferable,  stamped  mto  the  uiiburnt  brick 
with  types.  Or  sunk  panels  might  be  formed  in  the  ends  of  the  bricks  to  co  n- 
tain  a  slip  of  wood  with  a  bit  oi  glass  glazed  over  it,  in  Mr.  Stuart  Murray's 
manner,  so  often  recommended.  Such  bricks  are  now  making  for  us  by 
Mr.  Peake  of  Tunstall,  and  we  shall  take  an  early  opportunity  of  sending 
one  to  Mr.  Massie  for  Mr.  Allardyce.  In  the  mean  time,  we  should  be  glad 
to  know  from  the  latter  gentleman,  from  Mr.  Peake,  or  from  any  other  brick 
or  tile  manufacturer,  what  would  be  the  charge  for  impressing  with  ty[ie» 
tOOO  bricksy  four  words  on  the  end  of  each  brick  (generic  and  specific 
dime,  native  country,  and  year  of  introduction),  the  words  avera^ng  siit 
letters  each,  and  all  bricks  on  which  the  words  are  misspelt  to  be  paid  for  as 
eommon  bmldinc  bricks.  The  size  of  the  letters  of  the  t^pe  to  be  exactly 
double  that  of  the  letters  in  the  words  G^dener's  Magazme  on  our  cover  ; 
or  dius,  sending  us  a  brick  or  two  : — 


JEFFERSON/^ 
NOBILIS. 

Virginia.  1828. 


Brick  tallies,  named  in  this  way,  we  should  think,  would  be  the  cheapest 
and  BK>6t  durable  of  all  tallies,  and,  according  to  our  taste,  they  would  loolt 
better  than  any  other  in  a  botanic  garden  or  in  private  collections.  Small 
iron  or  wooden  tallies  placed  at  the  roots  of  lai]^  old  trees,  as  at  Kew  and 
Syon,  certainly  do  not  look  so  well  as  brick  tallies  would.  With  numbers,, 
.toese  tallies  might  be  used  by  nurserymen.  We  should  wish  therefore  to 
know  the  price  of  1000  bricks,  numbered  from  1  to  1000.  —  Cond, 

TVantmUtmg'^at  Wall,  —  The  Rev.  J.  A.  H.  Orubbe  of  Stanton  St, 
Bemafdy  WUtshire,  has  taken  out  a  patent  for  a  wall  so  named.  The 
intention  is  to  erect  thki  partitions  in  gardens  as  substitutes  for  walls,  against 
wlndi  fruit  trees  may  be  trained,  and  through  which  the  warmth  of  the  sun 
may,  by  reason  of  their  thinness,  be  transmitted^  which  will  greatly  promote 
die  r^>ening  of  the  fruit,  and  improve  its  flavour.  The  material  proposed 
to  be  employed  for  constructing  these  walls  or  partitions,  is  slate  of  the 
ordinary  qiialitv,  in  slabs  of  the  kind  usually  applied  to  the  roofing  of 
houses.  Iron  names  are  pn^posed  to  be  prepared  ror  the  reception  of  the 
slates,  like  the  frames  of  windows  [with  noles  in  both  sides  tor  insertina 
wires  to  serve  as  a  trellis],  and  the  slates  beins  cut  to  proper  shapes  and 
dimensions,  may  be  secured  in  the  rebates  of  Uie  fr^e,  by  putty,  in  the 
same  wav  as  glass.  These  frames  are  to  be  from  6  to  8  fr.  wide,  and  of  a 
suitable  height,  and  may  be  joined  together  side  by  side,  by  rebates  or 
Btages,  and  held  fast  by  screws,  bolts,  pins,  or  staples,  or  in  any  way  that 
may  be  found  desirable  to  secure  them  nrmly.  Temporary  blocks  of  stone 
may  be  placed  along  the  ground  to  support  the  partitions,  with  cross  picco6 
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to  receive  stantlards  or  slight  buttresses,  to  keep  the  wall  or  partition  pcr- 
peadicular ;  and  against  the  (ace  of  the  wall  trellis-work  of  wood,  or  other 
fit  material,  ma^  be  placed,  for  the  support  of  the  branches  of  the  trees. 
Walls  or  partitions  tor  gardens  formed  in  this  way  will  transmit  the  heat 
of  the  sun  through  them ;  and  hence  fruit,  which  may  be  growing  against 
these  walls  having  a  northern  aspect,  will  receive  the  bencSt  of  the  8UQ*a 
warmth,  transmitted  through  the  slates.  In  the  construction  of  these  truia- 
mitting  walls,  the  patentee  does  not  confine  himself  to  slate,  but  considera 
that  plates  of  iron,  applied  in  the  same  way,  might  answer  the  purpose 
nearly  as  well,  provided  that  their  surfaces  were  blackened,  which  wouU 
cause  them  to  absorb  more  of  the  solar  rays.  Even  frames  of  glass  midit 
answer  the  purpose,  applied  in  the  same  manner,  and  perhaps  some  other 
materials  might  do ;  but  it  is  desirable  that  the  frames  should  be  light  enougli 
to  admit  of  their  being  removed  without  difficulty,  in  order  that  these  par- 
titions may  be  shifted  from  place  to  place  [put  under  cover  during  winter], 
and  set  up  in  different  paits  of  the  garden,  as  convenience  may  dictate. 
{Newton*s  Journal^  vol.  iii.  p.  257^ 

A  Composition  for  the  Shoes,  of  Getrdeners.  —  Sir,  Perceiving  how  assidu* 
ous,  and  I  may  say  public-spirited,  you  are  in  recommending  any  measures 
calculated  to  increase  the  comforts  of  working  gardeners,  particulariy  in 
providing  them  with  sabotSy  or  wooden  shoes,  to  protect  the  feet  from  cold 
during  the  pruning  season  (Vol.  V.  p.  575.\  I  venture  to  send  you  the  follow- 
ing receipt  for  a  composition  or  ointment  tor  shoes,  which  I  have  myself  long 
been  in  the  habit  of  using,  and  have  found,  by  experience,  to  be  a  very  ex«> 
cellent  one.  However  familiar  this  or  similar  receipts  may  be  to  some  of 
your  readers,  to  others  it  may  be  unknown,  and  therefore  acceptable :  — - 
Take  1  pint  of  boiled  linseed  oil ;  2  oz.  yellow  wax ;  1  oz.  Burgundy  pitch ; 
2  oz.  spirit  of  turpentine.  Melt  the  ingredients  well  together,  over  a  slow 
fire,  and  apply  the  composition  to  the  shoes  with  an  ordinary  brush,  repeat- 
ing the  operation  as  ohen  as  the  ointment  will  drv  in.  Take  care  to  rub  it 
well  into  the  seams,  and  set  the  shoes  to  dry  in  the  sun.  This  composition 
not  only  renders  the  shoes  more  impervious  to  wet,  but  preserves  and  gives 
a  tone  to  the  leather,  and  enables  it  aflerwards  to  take  an  exceedinglv  fine 
polish  from  blacking.  I  would,  therefore,  recommend  its  use,  not  only  for 
strong  shoes  to  gardeners,  farmers,  sportsmen,  &c.,  who  are  obliged  to  be 
nmch  exposed  to  the  wet,  but  for  shoes  and  boots  in  general.  The  com- 
position may  be  kept  in  an  earthen  cup  or  gallipot  for  a  length  of  tim^  and 
laid  by  for  use  as  occasion  requires. 

—————  **  Si  quid  novisti  rectius  bds, 
Candidus  imperti;  si  non,  his  utere  mecum." 

I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c.  -^DryshotL    Jan.  9. 1830. 

Packing  Fndt  Trees  for  Exportation, —  Sir,  The  following  is  the  plan 
adopted  by  Mr.  Prince  of  New  Yoric,  in  packing  fruit  trees,  and  which  lean 
recommend,  fh>m  experience,  to  your  readers :  —  As  soon  as  the  tree  is  taken 
out  of  the  ground,  the  roots  are  dipped  in  a  thick  mixture  of  earth  and  water. 
The  roots  are  then  tied  in  bundles,  and  dipped  in  all  at  once,  and  a  mat  is 
lapped  over  them,  to  keep  the  earth  round  them  together.  They  are  after- 
wards placed  in  a  box,  and  a  piece  of  wood  is  fixed  across  the  box,  over 
the  top  part  of  the  roots,  to  prevent  them  fit>m  moving,  as  the  branches  are 
not  lapped  up  at  all.  I  have  had  trees  packed  in  this  manner,  which  have 
remained  in  the  above  condition  four  months ;  and,  when  unpacked,  die 
roots  were  throwing  out  new  fibres.  This  occurred  last  i^ring;  and, 
although  the  season  was  so  unfiivourable,  the  trees  made  exceedingly  fine 
strong  shoots.  The  plan  adopted  by  Messrs.  Buel  and  Wilson,  of  the  Al<» 
Iwuiy  nursery,  in  packing  their  fiidt  trees,  is  as  follows :  —  They  dip  the 
roots  well  in  a  mixture  of  earth  and  water;  but  instead  of  lapping  the  roots 
in  a  mat,  they  Uy  diem  in  the  end  of  the  box,  and  fill  in  between  them  with 
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wet  iBOBS ;  so  that  the  lid  of  the  box  presses  against  die  moss,  and  thus  pre- 
vents the  roots  from  being  shaken.  1,  however,  consider  the  plan  of  lapping 
the  roots  in  a  mat  superior  to  that  of  filling  in  with  wet  moss,  because  a  damp- 
ness proceeds  fiSom  the  moss,  which  produces  a  mildew  on  the  branches 
of  the  trees  so  packed.  This  has  been  the  case  with  trees  that  I  have 
received  packed  m  this  way ;  but,  after  they  had  been  unpacked  for  a  short 
time,  the  mildew  disappeared.  The  trees  which  I  received  this  season,  from 
Messrs.  Buel  and  Wilson,  are :  — 

Naihe*.  Native  country. 

Beauty  of  the  West  A.  -  Cajnga 

Caynga  Rcdstreak  A.  -  Ca}iiga 

Fameuse  A.          -  -  Canada 

Jonathan  A.        -  -  Esopus 

Vermont  Nonpareil  A.  -  Vermont 

^  M^)  ^"^  ^°''  "^  \  N«*  York         - 
Pomone  Oris  A.  -    Canada 

8haw.  a  favourite  winter  >  ^ 
api^le  .  .JEsopus       -     . 

Seek  no  further  A.  -    New  England    • 

Sapson  A.  -  -    Rhode  Island 

Straati  a  favourite  autumn  }  -n, 
apple         -        -       .  I  Esopus 

Newton  Pippin  A.,  green  -     Long  Island 
Ydlow  ditto  -         -     Long  Island 

Amour,  fine  winter  apple     Albany 
Pound  Peach        -  -  — 

Washington  Plum  -  — 

Stepheirs  Genessee  Pear, )  

a  fine  autumn  variety  -  J 
Washington  Pear  -  — 

— M.  Saul,    Sufyard  Street,  Lancaster,  Feb,  15.  1830. 

Fruit  Trees  (^Pcars  and  Apples)  were  taken  out  to  Madras,  in  1793,  by  Mr. 
Main,  in  a  box  of  damp  moss ;  the  moss  was  damp  when  the  trees  were 
packed,  not  touched  by  the  way,  and,  after  a  voyage  of  three  months,  was 
found  dry,  but  the  trees  alive.  Some  gooseberries  and  currants,  which 
irere  packed  with  them,  were  dead.  The  vessel  sailed  from  London  on 
Jan.  1.,  and  arrived  the  beginning  of  April.  The  trees  came  from  Messrs. 
Loddiges.  —  Cond, 

Garden  Operations  Jit  for  lAidies,  —  We  have  seen  some  very  handsome 
pruning  instruments  of  the  sliding-shears  description,  manufactured  by  Steers 
and  Wukinson  of  Sheffield,  (^g.  72.)  The  largest  size,  resembling  common 
hedge-«hears  {a\  cost  about  \5s,  a  pair;  and  with  them  a  man  may  cut 
through  a  brancn  as  thick  as  his  arm  with  ease.  The  smaller  sizes,  at  from. 
4«.  upwards,  are  particularly  adapted  for  gardening  ladies,  as,  with  them, 
the  most  delicate  hand  and  arm  may  cut  off  branches  from  prickly  or  thorny 
plants,  or  from  trees  and  shrubs  of  any  kind,  half  an  inch  m  diameter.  By 
using  both  hands,  the  most  delicate  person  may  cut  through  a  branch  of  an 
inch  in  diameter.  The  great  advantage  of  these  instnunents,  as  we  have 
stated  in  our  Encvc,  of  Gard,,  is,  that  they  amputate  by  a  draw-cut  like  a 
knife,  instead  of  by  a  crushing  cut  like  common  scissors  or  hedge  shears. 
This  is  effected  by  the  spring  levers  (b  and  e),  and  the  oblong  opening  (c\ 
by  which  a  CQm[>ound  motion  is  produced  in  the  cutting  blades  (d  and/:) 
lieither  these  instruments,  nor  the  very  excellent  grape  and  flower 
gatherer  (g),  manufactured  by  the  same  party,  are  of  recent  invention, 
but  they  have  been  improved  on  by  Messrs.  Wilkinson  in  various  ways ;  and 
are. so  admirably  adapted  for  lady-gardeners,  that,  considering  the  views 
we  have  as  to  the  suitableness  of  c^ain  parts  of  gardening  for  females,  we 


When  in  use. 
Dec.  to  March 

Price: 
-  25  cents. 

Dec.  to  March 

-  25 

Nov.  to  Feb. 

-  25 

Dec.  to  April. 
Winter 

-  25 

— 

-  25 

Oct.  to  Feb. 

-  25 

Oct.  to  May 

-  25 

Oct.  to  Feb. 

-  25 

Aug.  to  Oct. 

-  25 

Sept.  to  Jan. 

-  25 

Nov.  to  May 
Nov.  to  June. 

-  25 

— . 

-  25 

September 

-  25 

-  50 

— 

-  37J 

-  37i 

cannot  ■iiflictently  reconmiend  them.    We  would  wish  every  Iwly  who  Bva 
in  the  country  not  only  to  be  fond  of  botany,  to  collect  ^lecimens,  dt; 


tbem  between  blotting-paper  compressed  with~a  bag  oT  hot  sand,  ai . 
gum  them  bto  a  ledger  indexed  according  to  the  natural  s^-steni ;  but « 
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would  wish  them  to  deVotd  a  portion  of  every  day,  in  favourable  weather  in 
the  open  air,  and  in  unfavourable  weather  under  a  veranda  or  in  n  green-house, 
to  some  of  the  lighter  operations  of  gardening,  for  health's  sake,  and  for  giving 
a  zest  to  in-door  enjoyments.  Cutting  out  weeds  with  a  light  spud,  which 
does  not  require  stooping ;  stirring  the  surface  with  a  light  two-pronged 
spud,  the  prongs  of  which  need  not  be  much  larger  than  those  of  a  carving- 
fork,  and  the  handle  of  willow  or  poplar,  or  cane  not  thicker  than  a  fishing- 
rod  ;  and  pruning,  with  the  sliding^snears,  shrubs  from  3  to  7  ft.  high,  are 
operations  which  do  not  require  stooping,  and  which  may  be  performed 
during  the  hottest  sunshine,  by  the  use  ot  an  Epinal  hat,  or  a  broad-brim- 
med straw  hat,  or  other  light  broad-brimmed  hat  of  any  sort.  Thinning  out 
and  tying  up  herbaceous  plants  and  low  shrubs;  tying  up  climbers  and 
twiners,  and  tying  the  shoots  of  trained  trees  to  trellises  or  to  nails,  with  eyes 
fixed  in  the  ym\s ;  cutting  off  decayed  flowers,  flower-stems,  withered  roses, 
and  dead  points  of  shoots  and  leaves ;  and  pruning  shrubs  under  3  ft.  high, 
require  stooping,  and  are  fit  operations  for  the  mornings  and  evenings,  and 
for  cloudy  weather.  Watering  is  best  performed  in  the  evening ;  and,  if 
any  lady  wishes  to  do  this  in  a  masterly  manner,  she  ought  to  have  one  of 
Siebe's  rotatory  garden-engines,  fitted  up  with  a  wheel  and  handles  like  a 
wheelbarrow:  tms  she  may  wheel  along  the  walks;  and,  by  an  opera- 
tion not  too  severe  for  a  healthy  young  woman,  and  which  would  add 
greatly  to  the  strength  of  her  arms  and  the  tranquillity  of  her  nights,  throw 
the  water  fi-om  30  to  40  ft.  in  every  direction.  We  would  much  rather  see 
ladies  at  these  operations  common  to  all  countries,  than  see  them  shifting 
and  otherwise  working  with  sickly  hot-house  plants  in  pots,  which  cannot 
be  done  well  without  more  or  less  affecting  the  hands.  Watering  with  a 
light  or  small-sized  Reid*s  syringe,  or  Macdougal's  syringe,  would  not,  per- 
haps, be  an  unfitting  operation  for  a  lady ;  but  the  best  of  all  may  be 
watering  with  a  neat  little  green  flower-pot,  the  supply  of  water  being  near 
at  hand,  and  obtained  from  a  cock,  on  no  account  by  dipping,  or  carried 
to  her  by  some  attendant  friend  or  maid.  The  care  and  watering  of  neat 
little  alpine  plants  in  pots  is  what  most  ladies  are  very  fond  of;  and  one 
of  the  prinapal  enjo^ents  of  city  ladies,  who  know  plants  only  or  chiefly 
as  pictures,  consists  in  performing  thb  operation.  The  plants  to  be  pre- 
sented to  such  amateurs  ought  to  be  plants  that  require  water  at  least  once 
a  day,  and  that  grow  fiist  to  require  tying  up,  and  make  firequent  dead  leaves 
to  require  picking  and  dressing.  The  principle  is,  sometning  to  be  taken 
care  of,  ana  to  care  for  and  depend  on  us ;  something  that  requires  labour, 
the  bc^ginning  and  ending  of  all  improvement  and  enjoyment.  Having  said 
so  much  respecting  garden  operations  fit  for  ladies,  we  shfdl  add  that  we 
should  feel  extremely  obligee!  to  any  lady  living  in  a  district  much  in  the 
trade  of  woridng  in  straw,  if  she  would  undertake  to  get  us  a  few  Epinal 
hats  manufactured,  and  sent  to  Cormackand  Sinclair's  Viridarium  (p.  379.) 
for  sale.  These  hats  do  not  require  the  straw  to  be  platted,  and  they  would 
come,  we  think,  exceedingly  cheap,  and  fit  both  for  rich  and  poor.  We  will 
send  our  pattern  hat  to  the  first  lady  who  writes  that  she  will  undertake 
this  service  for  her  countrywomen.  To  recur  to  the  sliding-shears,  they 
may  be  had  through  any  ironmonger  or  seedsman. —  CoruL 

bdvesL  purpurea  Sweet  Fl.  Aust.  1. 13.  —  Our  first  knowledge  of  this 
beautifiil  species  of  Hovea  is  derived  fi'om  the  above^ited  wok  (the  dis- 
continuance of  which  must  be  regretted  by  every  botanist  and  cultivator), 
where  a  good  figure  and  detailed  description  may  be  seen ;  but,  as  necessa- 
rily only  a  solitary  branch  is  there  displayed,  it  does  not  convey  a  correct 
idea  of  the  growth  and  beautifiil  appearance  of  the  species.  My  plant  is 
erect,  with  numerous  branches,  about  3^  ft.  in  height,  presenting  a  fine 
bushy  shrub  fix>m  the  ground  upwards,  wnich  is  now  in  a  temperature  of 
50**  to55°,profiisely  covered  witn  elegant,  pale-purple,  odoriferous  flowers. 
It  18  situated  among  other  plants  in  a  small  pit  3  ft.  deep,  with  about  a  foot 
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of  chalk  draun^e ;  the  remainder  b  composed  of  rich  turfv  loam  lUid  peat; 
From  its  luxuriant  and  healthy  state,  it  would  evidently  admit  of  being  cul- 
dratcd  in  a  wanner  atmosphere,  so  as  to  produce  its  flower  in  December, 
which  would  materially  ennance  its  value,  from  there  being  so  few  flowers 
in  blossom  at  that  season  of  the  year.  After  flowering,  and  durinc  the 
summer  months,  it  will  be  advisable  to  allow  it  plenty  of  air,  in  or&r  to 
prsserve  it  in  hodth,  and  a  proper  state  for  flowenng  the  subseouent  season, 
in  a  border  of  the  conservatory,  its  more  natural  situation,  the  period  of 
flowering  is  March,  where,  if  it  is  carefully  impregnated,  it  will  produce 
seeds,  which  is,  I  believe,  the  only  mode  of  propagation,  except  occasion* 
ally  by  layers  of  the  younff  shoots.  —  G.  P.  A.LJI,    Jan.  28.  1830. 

Argemone  mexicdna. —  Lunan,  in  his  Horhu  JamaicenMity  gives  a  curious 
hbtory  of  the  discovery  of  the  narcotic  properties  of  the  seeds  of  this  idant. 
It  ampears  that  one  night  a  runaway  negro  visited  a  sheep  farm,  guarded  by 
an  old  and  infirm  watchman,  and  desired  him  to  select  the  finest  of  the 
flock  for  his  supper.  The  old  man,  conscious  of  his  inability  to  resist, 
yielded  an  apparent  consent,  but  asked  his  visitor  to  smoke  a  pipe  with  him 
first,  to  which  he  consented;  the  old  man  then  slily  mixed  a  few  grains  of 
•.irgem6ne  seeds  with  the  tobacco,  before  giving  it  to  his  visitor,  who  todL  it, 
unsuspicious  of  harm,  but  before  he  had  half  smoked  out  the  pipe,  he  feU 
into  profound  sleep,  during  which  the  watchman  had  him  secured  and 
bound ;  and  finduog  himself  on  awaking  a  prisoner,  he  declared  the  old  man 
had  used  Obeah.  Such  is  an  abstract  of  Lunan's  tale,  which  furnishes 
some  useful  practical  suggestions. —  W,  HamUttm,  Oxford  Place^  Plymouikf 
March  I.  1830. 

The  Dd&chot  tetragtmSlobut  is  a  most  valuable  agricultural  plant ;  as,  when 
sown  about  Noyemte',  December,  or  January,  it  covers  the  ground  with  a 
dense  mass  of  v^etation,  efiectually  securing  the  soil  from  the  action  of 
the  sun,  and  afibrdinff  a  most  nutritious  pasturage  to  cows,  who  devour  tt 
greedily  when  penned  upon  it,  giving  an  increa^  quantity  of  nulk,  and 
enriching  the  ground  both  with  their  manure,  and  with  the  quantitv  of  un- 
consum^  vegetable  matter  which  they  trc»d  into  the  ground.  The  plant 
flowers  about  July  and  August,  and,  if  sown  near  that  time,  flowers  ana  dies 
without  any  luxuriance  of  growth.  The  pods  resemble  those  of  the  Stiso- 
16bium  prmiens,  but  want  the  stin^^ig  pubescence.  Thej^  are,  however, 
when  young,  often  mistaken  for  tlus  mst,  and  eradicated  in  consequence. 
The  young  beans  resemble  Windsor  beans,  and  are  excellent  for  the  taUe; 
but  as  they  advance  to  maturity  they  become  unwholesome,  and  produce 
disorders  of  the  stomach  and  bowels.  —  Id, 

The  Cow  Trecy  Palo  de  Vaca,  or  milk  tree  of  Demerara,  of  which  plants 
were  lately  brought  to  this  cotmtry  by  Mr»  Fanning  of  Caraccas,  has  been 
examined  by  Mr.  Amott  of  Edinburgh,  who,  from  specimens  not  very  perfect, 
considers  it  to  be  a  Tabemaemontana.  Mr.  Don  thought  it  a  Br6simum. 
Mr.  Amott  has  little  doubt  of  its  belonging  to  ^poc^neae,  though  he  observes 
the  usual  properties  of  the  milk  of  mis  order  are  deleterious.  *'  Future 
observations  may,  however,  perhaps  ascertain  similar  mild  qualities  in  other 
species  of  Tabemaemontkna,  especially  in  their  young  branches,  or  when 
the  sap  is  on  the  ascent,  and  before  it  is  elaborated.  Among  the  A9d»^ 
mkde€B  of  Brown,  which  have  similar  baneful  properties,  and  which  many 
Dotanists  indeed  consider  a  mere  section  of  ^pocyneee,  an  instance  is  also 
known  of  the  milk  being  wholesome.  I  allude  to  a  plant  found  in  Ceylon, 
which  the  natives  call  Kiriafhuna,  fix>m  kiri  (milk),  and  who  employ  ito 
milky  juice  when  the  milk  of  animals  cannot  be  procured;  its  leaves  are 
even  boiled  by  them  as  a  substitute  in  such  dishes  as  require  to  be  dressed 
with  milk :  it  is  the  Oymn^ma  lactf  ferum  of  Brown.    The  young  shoots  of 
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taken  of  the  Meloncito,  which  is  undoubtedly  a  new  fpecies  of  C^cumis* 
The  seeds  should  be  sown  in  a  hot-bed  in  January  or  February,  the  young 
{>luit8  cut  down  and  shifted  into  lar^  pots  several  times  before  the  begin- 
ning of  April,  and  then  planted  out  in  a  common  melon  frame,  ¥rith  a  good 
•trong  bottom  heat,  in  which  they  will  flower  and  firuit  abundantly  in  June, 
July,  and  August.  By  no  other  plan  is  a  crop  certain,  as  the  Duke  of 
Portland^  gardener  can  tell  you,  and  as  Pontey  knows,  never  having  ob- 
tained firuit  since  the  first  year.  —  W,  Hamilton,  Oxford  Place,  Pfymouih, 
2iav.  7.  1820. 

Strawberries,  —  This  firuit  has  engaged  the  attention  of  so  many  able 
pens,  that  it  may  fuppear  almost  presumption  to  add  to  the  list ;  yet  the  high 
estimation  in  which  the  fruit  is  aeservedly  and  universally  held  may  justify 
••  few  more  words  on  the  subject,  the  object  of  which  is  to  protract  their 
enjoyment  to  a  later  period  than,  at  least,  I  had  till  verv  lately  contemplated 
poesible.  In  the  sprmg  of  this  year,  I  turned  out  of  pots,  in  which  they 
md  been  k^t  all  the  winter,  about  100  plants  of  Keen's  seedlings,  which 
idiowed  no  disposition  to  blow ;  my  object  was  to  obtain  strong  runners  for 
my  next  year's  potting.  After  some  time,  about  a  third  of  these  plants 
■came  into  blossom,  and  have  continued  to  bear  in  succession  until  this 
month,  leaving  many  unripe  berries  on  the  plants.  I  am  aware  that  the 
showery  season  may  have  greatly  contributed  to  produce  this  unusual 
eflfect ;  but  to  those  to  whom  so  late  a  crop  is  an  important  or  even  a  de- 
aiiiible  object,  the  means  of  supplying  the  want  of  rain  will  readily  present 
themselves. — J.  M.    Brighton,  Nov,  1829. 

Potatoes  are  a  very  fit  esculent  to  lower  the  food  of  the  opulent,  and  to 
^yminish  thdr  consumption  of  richer  viands ;  but  as  the  sole  support  of  the 
poOTi  as  a  substitute  for  bread,  they  are  totally  inadequate.  Man  cannot 
five  t^MKi  them  long,  in  health  and  strength,  whatever  may  be  said  of  the 
Irkh.  Bread  replenishes  the  system  of  itself,  unaided  by  flesh  meats; 
whilst  the  potato  provokes  and  nurses  a  desire  of  ardent  spirits,  and  places 
the  individual  so  miserably  fed  in  the  situation  of  a  traveller,  who,  his  fare 
being  coarser  than  usual,  finds  consolation  in  extending  the  indulgence  of 
strong  potations.  .  Poor  nourishment  may  drive  a  whole  people  into  habits 
flf  drunkenness,  into  which,  with  better  fare,  few,  comparatively,  would  be 
led :  thus  we  may  soon  see  the  hitherto  steady,  industrious,  joyous  English 
people,  changed  into  a  nation  of  miserable  turbulent  drunkards.  {Times, 
•Oct,  28. 1829.) 
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FRANCE. 

A  SUBSCBIPTION  Park  and  Warren  for  Field  Sports,  —  The  Drapcau 
Blanc  gives  notice  of  an  association  of  a  new  kind,  for  the  purpose  of  ena- 
bling persons  of  all  ranks  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  the  chase.  A  park  of 
great  extent  is,  it  is  said,  taken  on  lease  at  no  great  distance  from  Paris ;  its 
extent  is  above  6000  acres,  partly  arable,  and  partly  forest  ground.  The 
plan  is,  to  open  it  to  subscribers  during  six  months,  viz.  from  September  I. 
to  March  1.,  an  ample  stock  of  game  being  secured  in  preserves.  Part  of 
the  shares  are,  it  is  said,  already  bought  up,  and  the  purchase  of  the  remain- 
der is  recommended  to  all  amateurs  of  sporting,  as  bringing  within  the  reach 
of  almost  every  class  an  amusement  hitherto  confined  to  men  of  fortune. 
(Scotsman,  ZdOi.  9.  1830.) 

We  rejoice  in  this,  as  we  do  in  every  attempt  to  bring  those  pleasures, 

.-which  at  present  almost  exclusively  belong  to  the  rich,  within  the  reach  of 

their  poorer  brethren.     Knowledge  and  accomplishments,  sports  and  recre- 

.ations,  fine  clothes  and  comfortable  houses,  were  all  rare  and  exclusive  pos- 
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sessions  a  centul^  ago ;  in  a  century  hence  they  will  probably  be  considered 
.necessaries  of  life  to  the  general  mass  of  society  in  Europe  |  at  least  in 
France,  Germanvy  and  England.  —  Cortd, 

A  new  Pattifwray  certainly  the  finest  of  the  whole  genus,  between  P. 
racemosa  and  P.  Rermisina  [?],  has  been  raised  here,  and  will  be  given  out 
under  the  name  of  P.  Loudonsami.  —  Nap.  Baumann.  Bolunller  on  the 
Upper  Rhine,  Dec.  1.  1829. 

A  hardy  Ceanothus,  with  fine  blue  flowers,  received  from  America  under 
the  name  of  C.  ovatus,  will  be  on  sale  next  spring.  —  Id. 

Tika  a&rea,  a  new  variety  of  the  common  lime,  found  in  a  forest  in  thb 
neighbourhood,  is  already  on  sale  ;  it  is  a  beautiful  and  singular  plant ;  it 
will  not  graft  on.T^europse^a,  but  takes  freely  on  T.  americana.  A  problem 
for  vegetable  physiology  to  solve. —  Id, 

GERMANY. 

Weather  at  Munich,  —  It  may  deserve  recording,  as  an  instance  of  that 
extensive  range  of  the  changes  in  atmospherical  temperature  which  some- 
times take  place,  that  when  we  were  at  Munich  last  autumn,  a  fall  of  snow 
(melting,  however,  as  it  fell)  occurred  so  unusually  early  as  on  the  7th  and 
8th  of  October,  and  that  the  English  papers  stated,  that  on  one  of  the 
same  days  the  stage  coaches  had  come  into  Dover  and  other  places  6n  the 
cOaSt,  covered  with  snow.  —  W,  S.     Florence,  Jan,  2,  1830.  ■ 

llie  District  between  Ling  and  Saltzbttrg  in  Bavaria,  —  I  hope  when  you 
next  visit  the  Continent  vou  will  be  able  to  take  in  and  give  us  an  account 
of  the  district  between  Ling  and  Saltzburg,  which  (the  Tvrol  excepted) 
pleased  me  fer  more  than  any  other  portion  of  our  summer  s  tour  012000 
miles,  partly  from  the  natural  beauties  of  the  country  itself,  which  much 
of  the  way  resembled  a  drive  through  an  English  park,  but  .chiefly  oo 
account  of  the  universal  marks  of  prosperity  exhibited  by  the  houses  of  the 
peasants,  which  were  so  gaily  painted,  their  gardens  so  trim,  and  every  thing 
around  so  neat  and  orderly,  the  very  dunghills,  when  in  front  of  the  houses 
(which  they  rarely  are),  being  concealed  with  a  wall  and  top  of  neat  boardSySQ 
as  to  present  a  delightful  proof  of  well-being  and  comfort,  the  cause  of  which 
-I  should  have  liked  much  to  have  investigated,  if  my  health  would  have 
allowed.  [No  man  has  a  house  in  Bavaria  without  land  attached.]  This 
enouiry,  I  trust,  you  will  some  time  or  other  devote  a  few  days  to  in  passing 
.to  Vienna ;  and  I  only  wish  it  were  possible  for  you  to  spend  six  months 
every  year  in  viewing  and  explaining  a  thousand  other  interesting  points  of 
Continental  rural  and  domestic  economy,  of  which  books  of  travels,  aU 
filled  with  endless  repetition  of  descriptions  of  churches  and  palaces,  and 
almost  always  false  descriptions,  give  not  the  slightest  hint,  and  of  which  it 
is  incredible  how  little  is  known  in  England,  considering  the  cart-loads  of 
travels  that  the  last  twenty  years  have  produced. 

We  thought  of  wintermg  at  Rome,  but  having  met  with  (for  Italy)  a 
very  good  school  for  my  two  sons,  who  are  fast  getting  to  speak  Italian  as 
•fluently  as  they  do  French  and  German,  and  having  besides  stumbled  on 
delightful  lodgings,  a  first  story  of  ten  rooms  lookmg  in  part  on  a  larse 
convent  garden,  and  behind  on  the  large  Jardin  Anglais  of^  the  Marquis  ^ 
forget  his  name),  we  shall  remain  here  for  at  least  a  month  or  two  longier. 
Yours,  &c.  —  W.  S.    Florence,  Jan.  2.  1830. 

HOLLAND. 

Mr,  Knights  Visit  to  Haarlem,  —  Mr.  Knight  of  the  Exotic  Nursery, 
King's  Road,  spent  a  fortnight  in  the  bulb  district,  in  April  last,  and  was 
very  much  gratified  with  his  visit.  He  had  been  in  Holland  and  the  Ne- 
therlands several  times  before,  but  never  during  the  blooming  of  the  hya7 
cinths.  He  saw,  he  supposes,  upwards  of  100  acres  covered  with  this  plant 
in  bloom,  commencing  on  the  road  fi'om  Leyden  to  Haarlem,  five  or  six 
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mflet  fi-om  the  latter  place.  It  seems  the  soil  in  Haarlem  is  now  worn  our, 
«nd  no  longer  fit  to  grow  hyacinths  in  sufficient  vigour ;  and  the  growers, 
therefore,  send  their  bulbs  to  be  grown,  by  contract,  on  lands  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Ov^reen  and  other  places,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  London 
seedsmen  send  seeds  to  be  grown  by  country  seed-growers  in  Essex  and 
Norfolk,  Wherever  the  bulbs  do  well,  he  observed  the  soil  to  be  of  the 
lightest  description  of  sand,  such  as  can  be  blown  away  by  the  wind ;  and 
the  water  stands  under  it  not  nearer  the  surface  than  15  in.,  nor  farther 
below  it  than  2  ft.  6  in.  This,  it  seems,  is  the  level  of  the  water  in  the 
adjoining  canals  and  ditches ;  and  it  is  owing  mainly  to  the  points  of  the 
fibres  going  down  to  this  water,  that  the  plants  are  so  fresh  and  vigorous,  while 
the  dry  sand  above  prevents  their  bulbs  from  being  rotted.  As  a  proof  of 
the  exceeding  l^htaess  of  the  soil,  immediately  after  putting  in  a  crop  in  the 
sprinff  season,  the  surtace  is  raked,  generally  thrown  into  beds,  and,  from 
barrds,  wheeled  along  the  alleys  between,  cow-dung  and  water  are  thrown 
over  the  surface  with  a  scoop,  so  as  to  cover  it  all  with  a  thin  crust,  through 
%hich  the  finest  seeds  vegetate,  and  without  which  the  entire  surface  would 
be  blown  away :  the  cow-dung  is  taken  fresh  from  the  cow-house.  In  these 
cow-houses  no  Htter  b  used;  the  cattle  stand  on  a  level  surface  paved  with 
brick ;  immediately  fodiind  the  cows  is  a  gutter,  from  which  the  liquid  part 
of  the  manure  runs  off  into  tanks  to  ferment,  and  the  remaining  part  is 
taken  firom  the  gutter  for  immediate  use,  in  the  manner  mentioned.  The 
cow  is  fastened  bv  two  ropes,  one  proconiing  from  each  side  through  a  ring 
in  a  post,  and  witn  a  wei^t  at  the  end ;  the  two  weights,  as  in  the  case  of 
horses  so  tied,  tendine  to  keep  the  cow  in  the  middle  of  the  stall.  She  eats 
out  of  a  trough,  which  is  supplied  from  a  broad  passage  tn  front  of  the 
heads ;  and  there  is  also  a  broad  passa^  behind  the  gutter.  The  points  of 
the  cows*  tails  are  all  tied  to  the  ceiling  or  roof,  to  prevent  them  from 
dropping  into  the  gutter  when  the  cow  lies  down,  or  from  whisking 
about  while  the  operation  of  milking  is  going  forward.  They  are  combed, 
brushed,  and  kept  covered  with  a  cloth  during  winter ;  and  in  spring,  when 
they  are  first  allowed  to  eo  out  and  graze,  they  are  clothed  with  a  sheet 
till  like  weather  becomes  decidedly  warm.    (See  Encyc,  ofAgr^y  §  516.) 

Bfr.  Knight  found  forcing  going  forward  in  the  manner  which  we  have 
described  as  practised  at  Hylands  ( VoL  IIL  p.  385.) ;  raspberries  ripe,  and 
cauliflowers  cut,  about  the  middle  of  ApriL  He  was  much  taken  with  the 
standard  fruit-trees  generally  trained  in  a  pyramidal  form ;  and  with  curious 
dwarfs,  some  of  them  sancer-shaped,  10  ft.  diameter,  and  not  more  than  3  ft. 
high ;  others  in  the  form  of  a  bowl ;  others  with  a  stem  1  ft.  hi^h,  with  only 
two  branches  proceeding  from  it,  perfectly  horizontal  in  position,  and  in 
opposite  directions,  with  shoots  covered  with  spurs  rising  perpendicularly 
mm  these  two  horizontal  branches,  at  equal  distances ;  those  in  the  centre, 
3  ft.  high,  gradually  diminishing  to  1  fL  at  the  extremities,  and  having,  alto- 
^lether,  a  strangely  artificial  appearance.  These  trees  occur  now  and  then 
m  pleasure-grounds  as  odd  ornaments,  much  in  the  same  way  as  we  graft; 
d#arf  or  drooping  shrubs,  such  as  C^^us  purpureus,  or  some  of  the  robi- 
or  caraeanas,  on  the  top  of  tall  stems. 

Among  domestic  improvements,  Mr.  Knight  noticed  a  fDot-^craper  for 
73     ^.i*52iJ=5S**^3>«.  sandy  toils  (^fig.  73.),  which  consists  simply 

'^  of  a  small  bridge,  formed  by  fixing  iron  bars 

in  the  circumference  of  two  segments  of 
ovals.    The  sand  drops  between  the  bars ; 
^y^Sfrrr::^^^..^^^^^^      and,  when  the  space  is  filled,  the  scraper  is 
*  "^"^  removed. 

'  He  also  observed  a  machine  in  use  for  beating  stair-carpets  and  long 
covers  for  tables.  ( /^.  74.)  This  may  be  described  as  consisting  of  two 
ladders,  about  6  ft.  lonf  each,  joined  by  hinges  at  the  middle  {a\  and  ap- 
pended to  shorter  ladders  (b  c),  also,  by  hinges.     These  binges  admit  of 
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•  folding  lip  the  machine,  and  ming  it  ■• 

a  short  ladder,  or  laying  it  aside  in  little 
space.  When  a  stair-carpet  is  to  bd 
beaten,  the  machine,  which  we  ahtdl  call 
a  coTpet-horie,  is  brought  out  and  set  np 
(see  fig.  l*.)i  the  roll  of  carpet  fa 
placet!  at  i ;  a  portion  of  it  is  drawn 
~  '  ~nd  a  man  or  woman  at  one  side, 
9  persons,  one  at  each  wile,  com- 
'  tnence  beating  it ;  and,  as  it  is  beat,itia 
passed  over  the  top  of  the  horse  (a), 
and  finishes  by  beine  left  in  b  roU,  com- 
pletelj  cleaned,  at  the  opposite  end  (c). 
It  is  almost  needless  to  mention,  tW 
the  hiiues  used  are  so  constructed  as  that  the  short  end  ladders  (b  and  ey 
can  only  ones  to  a  certain  width. 

At  the  Hague,  Mr.  Knuht  found  a  number  of  very  large  trees  in  tlw- 
palace  garden,  called  The  Wood,  blown  down  by  a  hurricane ;  some  of  them 
with  trunks  2  ft.  in  diameter.  The  roots  of  these  trees  had  invariably 
extended  themselves  along  the  surfiice,  never  penetrating  into  the  wnter 

The  season  of  the  ywc  which  Mr.  Knight  chose  for  visitingHolland  wm 
decidedly  the  best  for  vising  that  or  any  gardenine  country.  During^March 
and  Apru,  all  the  main  operations  for  the  crops  ana  products  of  the  year  are 
performed;  the  state  in  which  plants  have  been  kept  through  the  wmtcr^ 
and  the  progress  nf  forcing,  are  obvious ;  and  while  trees  and  shrubs  in  the 
open  air  are  budding,  the  eye  can  still  penetrate  through  them  so  as  to  de- 
termine the  anatomy  of  groups  and  mosses  with  reference  to  landsct^e-  . 
gardening,  and  of  standard  and  wall^iut  trees  with  reference  to  pnining^— 
Cond. 

ITALY. 

Vegrtablei  and  Ihdt  at  Florence.  —  The  vegetable  raaAet  at  Florence 
now  exhibits  profuse  supplies  of  fine  cauliflowers,  broccoli,  blanched  CD- 
dive,  and  young  cabbase-lettuce  for  salads,  young  turnips  and  caiTOta, 
celery  (not  blanched^,  Wge  white  radishes,  &c.&c.  Cordoons  {Cjimti, 
Cardljnculus  L.),  which  we  have  not  seen  before,  are  abundant,  the  thi^ 
inner  leaf-etalks  being  blanched  by  the  leaves  bdng  tied  tt^ther.  lliMe 
supply  the  place  of  tiie  kohl-rabi  of  Germany  (turnip  cabbage),  which  i» 
not  grown  here,  and,  when  well  stewed,  are  not  very  dissimilar  in  taste. 
No  headed  white  cabbages  for  sauerkraut,  as  in  Germany,  but  borncolcv 
savoys,  and  several  other  allied  varieties,  with  loose  leaves.  PotatoMi 
mostly  of  a  roundish  red-skinned  kind,  indiflerent  in  quality,  and  doM^ 
■  '         ■        '         "     ■"       ~     d  of  ISoimi        ~* 


&quattrini  (equal  ti 


h^  costs  only  4  or  5  quattrini,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  cultint- 
tion  of  potatoes  is  not  well  understood  in  this  pert  of  Italy;  as,  indeed,  I 
am  inctmed  to  think  it  is  not  any  where  on  the  Continent.  Apples  abun- 
dant ;  pears  not  so  plentifiil :  the  quality  of  each  good,  but  not  superior, 
and  no  great  vonety  of  kinds.  Or^>es  in  great  plenty,  both  white  and 
black,  and  very  del^ious :  the  dun  shrivelled,  and  the  juice  very  sweet, 
from  having  been  hung  on  strings  in  airy  rooms  since  being  pulled  mi 
weeks  ago ;  price  now,  B  quattrini  the  pound.  Oranges,  citrons,  and  lemons, 
grem,  with  a  leaf  or  two  to  each,  and  some  ripe  oranges  from  Sicily. 
Great  quantities  of  the  seeds  of  Knus  Pineo,  called  by  the  Italians  i'moct^ 
which  are  as  large  as  an  ordinary  nut-kernel,  but  more  obltHi^  uid  almost 
a«  pleasant  to  the  taste,  with  a  slightly  resinous  flavour ;  and  chettnuts  at 
the  comers  of  every  street,  where  they  can  be  had  jn  seven  difirent  ibnqs; 
raw ;  coerced  and  not,  both  roasted  and  boiled ;  dried  by  heat*  (the  sldns 
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being  taken  off),  in  which  state  they  have  a  much  sweeter  and  superior  fl«&- 
your;  and  made  into  bread,  a  sort  of  stiff  pudding,  and  into  thin  cakes  like 
pancakes.  This  valuable  fruit  constitutes  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
food  of  the  lower  classes,  who  must  daily  consume  in  Florence  some  tons. 
From  the  low  price  of  chestnuts  in  Italy  (5  quattrini  for  about  a  pint),  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  they  mkht  be  imported  into  England  (at  a  lower 
du^),  and  afforded  at  a  much  cneaper  rate  than  they  are  usually  sold  there, 
and  so  as  to  become  one  of  those  innocent  luxuries  of  the  poor  which  every 
benevolent  political  economist  would  desire  to  sec  Italy  enabled  to  exchange 
for  our  hardware  and  cottons,  if  the  custom  were  introduced  in  London 
and  other  towns,  of  roasting  them  on  small  beat  iron  stoves,  heated  by  coke 
or  charcoal,  at  all  the  green-shops  and  gingerbread-dealers,  so  as  to  tempt 
passengers  with  them,  '*  pipine  hot,"  as  is  the  case  in  Italy,  in  every  street ; 
where,  in  cold  weather,  tne  labourer  or  schoolboy,  in  buying  a  pint  of 
chestnuts,  stores  up  in  his  pocket  a  stock  of  portable  caloric^  wnich  warms 
his  fingers,  while  he  at  the  same  time  both  gratifies  his  palate,  and  appeases 
bis  hunger.  —  W.  S,     Florence^  Jan.  2. 1830. 

Wewier  at  Florence. —  The  first  half  of  November  was  clear,  dry,  mild, 
and  altogether  delightfiil.  On  the  15th  and  16th,  a  deluge  of  rain  fell,  with 
snow,  on  the  distant  Apennines,  The  wind  then  veered  to  the  N.E. ;  and, 
from  the  18th  to  the  23d,  it  fi'oze  more  keenly  than  I  remember  it  to  have 
ever  done  so  early  in  England,  the  ice  on  the  ponds  being  fully  three  inches 
thick,  with  bovs  sliding  on  it.  The  chief  cold  must  have  been  in  the  night, 
as  Fahrenheit  s  thermometer,  at  ei^ht  in  the  morning,  stood  at  36^  and  37^ 
on  the  18th,  19th,  and  20th ;  at  33P  on  the  21st  and  23d ;  and  at  30''  on  the 
l^d ;  and,  during  the  whole  period,  the  sun  shone  brightly  in  the  daytime, 
and  the  thermometer  rose  to  4^°  and  50**.  Previously  to  this  frost,  which 
was  much  more  severe  than  is  usual  here  in  November,  all  the  orange  trees 
in  pots  had  been  housed.  Those  of  the  hardy  varietv,  called  arancio  forte 
(a  sort  with  a  bitter  peel,  like  that  of  Seville  orangesK  of  which  there  are 
many  trees  12  and  15  ft.  high  in  the  open  ground  at  Florence  (and  wliich, 
as  thev  often  endure,  unprotected,  a  much  greater  degree  of  cold,  would, 
doubtless,  stand  the  winter  eoually  well  in  Hampshire,  Devonshire,  and 
probably  the  whole  of  the  soutnem  coast  of  England),  were  not  injured ; 
nor  the  plants  of  JV^um  Oleander,  which  abound  in  gardens.  The  crop  of 
olives,  however,  seemed  to  suffer.  Perhaps  one  third  of  the  crop  had  pre- 
viously the  dark  purple  tint,  indicating  ripeness,  but  two  thirds  were  still 
fgnea ;  and  1  observed,  when  the  fi'ost  went,  that  these  last  iiad  thdr  skins 
taiucfa  shrivelled)  and  they  are  now  assuming  an  unnatural  chocolate 
colour,  and  have  no  appearance  of  ever  becoming  perfectly  mature.*  On 
the  S4th  of  November  the  frost  broke  up  $  and,  fi*om  that  time  to  the  26th 
of  December,  the  weather  was  mostly  open,  with  occasional  slight  frosts, 
and  very  high  winds,  and  often  heavy  rain,  and  altogether  resembling  the 
Mune  season  in  Devonshire,  except  in  the  longer  continuance  and  much 
mater  quantity  of  the  rain  that  fell,  and  the  greater  heat  of  the  bright 
days,  on  one  of  which  (Dec.  13.)  I  observed  three  butterflies  (Vanfisa 
AtaULnta,  C6\\sa  Hyal^,  and  Hipp&rchia  M^tna\  and  many  other  insects, 
on  the  wing.  On  the  26th  of  December,  fi>ost  set  in,  and  continued,  at  the 
dose  of  the  month,  very  keenly,  the  thermometer  being  as  low  as  22^  on 
the  30th. 

The  following  are  the  results  of  mv  journal  of  the  weather  at  Florence, 
for  the  last  13  days  of  November  and  the  whole  of  December :  ^- 

-  •  Some  of  the  ripe  olives  were  gathered  by  hand  by  the  middle  of  Decem- 
ber ;  but  the  great  bulk  of  the  crop  will  not  be  pulled  off  for  some  time  yet, 
the  total  gathering  often  being  not  ended  till  March  and  April :  indeed, 
towards  Naples,  the  ripe  olives  are  sometimes  suffered  to  hang  till  the  new 
blossoms  appear  in  May. 
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November  (18th-30th). 
Mean  of  the  thermom.  at  8  A.M.  42° 

Highest  point (25th)  53 

Lowest (22d)  30 

Wind,  5  days  N.E.;    IE.;   4  S.; 

2W.;  1  S.W. 
5  days   sunny;   2  partially  sunny; 

1  cloudy ;  5  rainy,  but  fair. 
W.  S,     Fhrence,  Jan,  2.  1830. 


December, 
Mean  of  the  thermom.  at  8  A.  M.  37® 

Highest  point (3d)  49 

Lowest (30th}  29 

Wind,  13  days  N. ;  8  N.E.;  1  N.W.; 

1  E.;2S.E.;  1  W.;  5  S.W. 
11  days  sunny;  5  partially  sunny; 

5  cloudy,  but  fair ;  10  rainy. 


DENMARK. 

Copenhagen,  Royal  Gardens  of  Rosenburgh, —  Feb,  9. 1830.  In  my  letter 
of  Aug.  20.,  I  told  you  that  our  harvest  looked  unfavourable,  as  it  certamly 
did,  by  reason  of  the  cold  and  wet  summer ;  yet  the  autumn  turned  out  a 
little  better  than  had  been  expected,  though  a  great  deal  of  hay  and  com  in 
the  fields  was  spoiled  by  the  continued  ram.  The  frost  commenced  in  Oo- 
tober,  and  has  continued  from  the  9th  of  November  to  this  rery  day ;  it  is 
«till  freezing,  without  any  appearance  of  a  thaw  or  change.  We  have  had 
the  thermometer  at  11°  and  12*^  Reaum.,  with  a  good  deal  of  snow,  and 
very  little  sun.  I  am  informed,  by  nurserymen  and  people  in  the  country, 
that  some  hundreds  of  bushels  of  potatoes  were  left  in  the  ground  when  the 
frost  set  in ;  and  I  believe  it,  because  in  clayey  and  low  ground  hercj  it  ,18 
quite  impossible  to  dig  in  the  autumn,  on  account  of  the  frost.  The  peaches 
and  apncots  on  walls  ripened,  but  had  hardly  any  flavour ;  the  peaches 
tasted  like  sugar  and  water,  and  the  last  ones  ripened  were  quite  mealy  and 
tasteless.  Of  pears,  the  Diamond,  Beurree  Blanche,  and  Beurree  Grise,  did 
not  attain  their  usual  perfection.  The  early  sorts  of  grapes  on  open  waUs 
might  be  eaten,  but  taste  rather  sour.  The  Syrian  grape,  and  two  other 
late  sorts,  did  not  ripen  in  our  late  vineries,  which  are  kept  without  firfr- 
heat ;  but  the  black  Hamburgh,  under  glass,  attained  a  very  good  flavour, 
though  not  the  finest  colour,  from  want  of  sun. 

The  Vegetable  Market  has  been  well  supplied ;  but  at  present  it  begiQS  to 
•decline,  or  rather  the  prices  begin  to  rise. 

March  2,  A  great  quantity  of  asparagus  is  grown  by  market-gardeners 
near  Copenhagen,  and  plenty  of  forced  asparagus  is  to  be  had  from  Christ- 
mas till  they  come  up  in  the  open  ground ;  the  price  is  at  present  5  dollars 
(about  9*.)  a  hundred.  The  forcing  is  practised  in  the  manner  described 
by  M.  Lindegaard  in  the  Horticultural  Transactions,  and  is  certainly  fiff 
superior  to  the  English  method  of  forcing  the  roots  in  hot-beds ;  the  latter 
mode  will  undoubtedly  be  soon  discontinued  when  the  simple  way  of  forciitt 
in  the  open  ground  is  more  generally  known.  I  would  strongly  recommend 
to  English  practice  M.  Lindegaard*s  method  of  forcing  grapes  (Encye,  of 
Gard.,  §  3044.) ;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  method,  which  is  no  ex* 
pense,  is  too  little  known  in  such  parts  of  Europe  where  grapes  do  not 
attain  their  greatest  perfection  every  year  in  the  open  ground. 

My  Garden  Library  contains,  besides  the  works  you  lately  sent  me,  the 
Encifclopcedias  of  Plants  and  Gardening;  twenty-two  numbers  of  the  Orn^ 
dener^s  Magazine;  Sickler's  Powo/ogi^  (Deutsche  Obst.  Garten),  22  vols,  com- 
plete ;  Dietrich's  Lexicon  {Dictionary  of  Gardening  and  Botany),  21  YcHs., 
compl. ;  Miller's  Gardener's  Dictionary,  6th  edition  ;  Rafn's  Danmarks  and 
Holsteens  Flora,  2  vols,  compl. ;  Reicharfs  Land  und  GaHenscliatz^  latest 
edition,  5  vols.;  and  Schouw's  Geography  of  Plants,  with  maps;  &c.&c  — 
J,  P,  Petersen, 

RUSSIA. 

Rare  Plants  from  Persia  to  the  Petershurgh  Botanic  Garden,  •—  Sir,  We 
have  at  present  several  pots  of  the  beautiful  Cjclaraen  ibericum  with  dark 
purple  flowers,  something  similar  to  C  coum  in  flower,  which  we  receiv^ 
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last  8unux>er,  with  many  other  fine  bulbs  from  M.  SzovitZ)  a  very  zealous 
bolajnst  and  naturalist,  who  is  at  present  employed  to  collect  plants,  bulbs^ 
aiKl  seeds  in  Persia>  for  the  Imperial  botamc  garden.  A  few  days  ago,  we 
wain  received  from  him  two  large  boxes  of  bulbs  and  different  roots  from 
^e  same  country  i  unfortunately  many  of  them  were  spoiled  by  the  sudden 
frost  of  28°  Reaumur,  31°  below  0  Fahr^  which  we  had  a  week  ago ;  but 
stilt  the  greater  part  of  them  seem  to  be  alive.  I  particularly  noticed 
amongst  uiem  ^rum  orientale,  jPris  paradoxa  (similar  in  colour  to  iberica 
and  susii^na)  jTris  squalida,  and  several  other  undetermined  ones ;  Me^ 
rendera  caucdsica,  Puschkinia  «cilloides,  several  species  of  the  ^^llium  tribe» 
C^6cus  speciosus,  Le6ntice  vesicdria,  a  new  species  of  Ixiolirion,  ^yacfnthux 
pWens  and  ciliktus,  AmaryllLf  li^tea,  Eremurus  spectabilis.  Tulips,  Gladlo- 
UiSy  Omithdgalum,  &c.  We  already  possess  a  fine  collection  of  Persian 
plants,  which  we  raised  last  spring  from  seeds ;  and  the  herbarium  of  the 
garden  museum  is  very  much  enridied  by  many  scarce,  new,  and  finely  dried 
specimens  firom  the  same  quarter.  Alexander  von  Humboldt,  the  cele- 
brated naturalist,  lately  visited  the  garden,  and  was  highly  pleased  to  see 
such  a  rich  collection  of  scarce  plants.  —  F.  Faldermann.  St.  Petersburghy 
January  I.ISSO.^X.S.) 

Some  hardtf  Vaneiies  of  OSve  are  said  to  be  cultivated  in  the  botanical 
gitfden  of  Nikita,  in  the  Crimea.  How  they  came  there  is  not  mentioned ; 
Gut  it  is  probable  they  have  been  raised  from  seeds  ripened  on  the  spot.  — * 
F.  F.     Januarj/  7.  1830. 

UUum  Pomponium.  —  This  plant  is  cultivated  in  Kamtschatka  as  the 
potato  is  in  Bntain,  and  its  bulbs  laid  up  for  winter  store.  They  are  called 
Savannas  by  the  natives^  and  when  boiled  taste  exactly  like  a  waxy  potato. 
We  wish  some  gardener  living  in  a  peaty  district  in  Ireland  or  Scotland 
would  try  what  could  be  done  with  them.  —  Cond, 

AFRICA. 

Cape  Touffiy  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  November  2.  1829.  —  Sir,  An  interest- 
ing society,  by  the  name  of  the  *'  South  African  Institution,"  has  been 
established  here.  I  send  you  two  of  our  newspapers,  which  will  give  you  a 
brief  account  of  their  proceeding :  we  are,  however,  too  poor  to  carry  into 
cfiect  every  object  of  the  Institution ;  but  it  is  highly  necessary  to  the 
improvement  of  the  colony,  of  whose  resources  and  value  Europe  is  as  yet 
partially  ignorant.  A  spirit  of  improvement  is  prevailing  among  us,  but 
the  mass  of  the  population  from  their  confined  education  do  not  permit  of 
much  domestic  change  as  yet.  That  you  may  judge  of  the  deplorable 
state  of  husbandry  wnich  is  practised  here,  I  send  you  the  copy  of  the 
Calendar,  originally  written  130  years  ago,  and  the  proof  sheets  of  a  revi^ 
s|on  for  the  year  1830,  which  I  have  given,  but  I  do  not  permit  my  name  to 
be  attached  to  such  an  imperfect  production.  I  am  in  hopes  that  a  botanic 
aod  experimental  earden  will  be  established  in  a  short  time.  I  shall  give 
you  early  notice  the  moment  the  establishment  is  formed.  The  wilful  and 
scandalous  neglect  of  this  colony  by  the  British  government  has  been  con- 
tinued in  a  most  unparalleled  d^ee,  and  that  against  their  own  interests. 
The  present  governor.  Sir  Lowry  Cole,  gives  general  satisfaction ;  but  his 
hands  are  tied  in  many  respects,  which  may  be  ascribed  to  the  reports  of 
the  commissioners,  who  were  misled  by  false  evidence,  and  worse  conclu- 
sions while  here ;  it  would  lead  me  too  far  into  political  discussions  to 
point  out  those  misstatements,  but  I  could  do  it,  and  completely  and 
effectually  confound  those  persons,  whose  interested  evidence  was  given 
in  expectation  of  individual  reward  or  special  favour  from  the  late  go- 
vernor. 

I  am  happy  to  inform  you  that  your  various  publications  have  a  place  in 
the  public  hbrary  here,  but  as  yet  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  them ; 
kkejr  would,  however,  claim  attention,  were  you  to  give  us  some  broad 
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hints  respecting  the  Cape,  and  indeed  it  is  for  that  reason  I  send  you  th^ 
Calendar,  and  shall  be  glad  to  answer  any  queries  you  may  be  pleased  t^ 
send. 

A  Quarlerfy  Journal  of  the  Institution  wil)  be  printed,  of  which  I  shuQ 
send  you  a  copy ;  there  may  be  some  food  .in  it  for  your  Magazine  afNo" 
tural  Hislory.  Whether  my  papers  will  be  printed  I  do  not  know;  but 
they  are  of  a  local  nature,  and  consequently  uninteresting  to  Europe. 

I  have  refrained  from  sending  you  any  communications  on  the  Cu>e 
botany  as  yet,  as  I  hardly  know  where  to  fix  my  attention  to  what  might 
be  generally  usefiiL  But  the  unwelcome  detention  so  long  in  Cape  Town 
has  allowed  me  to  observe  the  habits  of  various  plants  deserving  of  atten- 
tion, and  which  I  shall  put  into  form  at  some  favourable  opportunity. 

In  your  Encyclopccdia  of  Plants,  which  I  have  seen  in  the  public  Ihnrf^ 
I  perceive  some  errors  which  I  did  not  expect ;  but  a  singular  one  is,  the 
placing  of  Cr&ssula  quadrangularis  of  Burrmann  among  the  EuptiOTbidoedk 
I  am  die  only  person  at  the  Cape  who  knows  the  plant,  and  I  believe  die 
European  botanists  are  unacquainted  with  it.  It  is  not  at  present  witfam 
Hiy  reach. 

It  is  not  only  with  surprise,  but  also  with  regret,  that  I  find  a  plant  of 
mine  has  been  called  Vlivia  n6bilis,  while  the  name  published  by  Dr. 
Hooker  is  the  only  authorised  one.  It  was  only  a  few  days  before  I  left 
England  that  I  refused  to  name  the  plant  to  any  person  but  Dr.  Hookec 
I  must  say  that  I  am  much  dis[^eased  at  the  whole  transaction. 

This  colony  is  slowly  improving.  The  settlement  at  Swan  River  iitti 
already  been  of  benefit  here  to  the  farmers.  Persons  emigrating  to  the 
new  settlement  would  do  well  to  purchase  their  stock  of  cattle,  horBen^ 
sheep,  pigs,  and  poultry,  &c.,  at  the  Cape ;  which  they  can  do  at  one  fifUi 
of  tne  cost  in  England,  independently  of  the  expense  of  transport,  the 
voyage  fi'om  the  C^pe  to  Swan  River  is  about  one  month,  perhaps  less. 
We  have  not  yet  heard  thence,  but  expect  to  hear  every  hour,  and  are 
anxious  to  learn  how  they  get  on.  Mr.  Dmmmond  and  &mily  resided 
in  the  same  house  with  me,  and  left  this  in  excellent  health ;  the  short  stajr 
he  made  here  enabled  him  to  take  with  him  some  of  our  firuit  trees,  aod  at 
a  season  for  having  every  chance  of  success. 

We  have  had  a  cold  winter,  and  abundance  of  rain ;  much  more  com 
has  been  sown  than  at  any  former  period,  and  we  antiopate  an  abundant 
harvest. 

I  wish  you  could  persuade  one  of  the  English  nurserymen  of  your 
acquaintance  to  send  on  trial  a  few  one-year  headed-down  or  maiden  fimit 
trees,  placed  in  a  tin  case  and  closdy  soldered  down.  I  would  thankfiilljr 
return,  to  the  value  of  10/.,  South  Afirican  seeds  and  bulbs.  An  experiment 
made  here  of  confining  fruit  trees  soldered  down  for  four  months  iiaa 
succeeded. 

We  want  the  Orieans  Plum,  Green  Gage  Plum,  Moor  Park  Aprkoty 
Swan's  Egg  and  ^ood  Keeping  Pears,  good  Keeping  Apples,  Morello  and 
other  goou  Cherries. 

I  slmll  write  to  you  again  as  soon  as  pos8d)le,  but  I  hope  you  will  fiMrooT 
me  with  a  few  lines  as  soon  as  you  receive  this ;  and,  if  you  can  persuadb 
any  person  to  send  plants  on  trial  as  above,  I  will  send  to  the  value  as  roei^ 
tioned,  whatever  state  the  trees  may  arrive  in,  whether  good  or  bad.  I  wish 
the  experiment  to  be  made,  and  will  publish  the  result.  They  should  be 
marked  "  Fruit  Trees,"  and  sent  by  one  of  the  Cape  traders. 

I  have  been  so  frequently  disappointed  in  receiving  ^;ood  kitchen-gardcB 
seeds  from  England,  that  I  have  declined  sending  positive  orders  for  more ; 
but  if  any  seedsman  of  your  acquaintance  would  send  to  the  amount  of 
about  5/.,  I  would  immediately  return  Cape  seeds  and  bulbs  for  them ;  th^ 
should  be  packed  in  brown  paper,  or  canvass,  and  marked  garden  sf^edf. 
The  following  are  the  most  wanted :  —  Cauliflower,  Yotk  Cabbi^,  Re4 
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Cabbage,  Radish  of  sorts,  Royal  Dwarf  Peas,  Prussian  Peas,  Scorzonera, 
Dutch  and  Stone  Turnip,  Curled  Parsley.  The  Cauliflowers,  Turnip,  and 
Radish  are  the  most  essential.  If  directed  to  me  by  any  of  the  Cape 
traders,  they  would  be  sure  to  come  safe.  With  best  wishes  I  remain.  Sir,  &c. 

Mr.  Mackay  of  Clapton  has  volunteered  a  box  of  fruit  trees,  of  different 
sorts,  and  another  of  seeds.  —  Cond,     March,  1830. 

NORTH  AMERICA. 

The  high  and  equal  Education  Princq)le  in  the  Untied  States,  —  The  fol- 
lowing extract  of  a  letter  from  America,  dated  March  27.,  speared  in  the 
Times  of  May  1 . :  —  "  There  exists  a  respectable  and  continually  increasing 
party,  denominated  *  The  Mechanics'  and  Working-men's  Party,  which  has 
already  three  daily  papers  in  its  interest  in  the  city  of  New  York  alone — the 
Ikaltf  Sentinel,  the  Morning  Herald,  and  the  Evening  Journal,  besides  many 
others  throughout  the  country.     This  party,  which  carried  one,  and  nearly 
carried  six  representatives  at  the  last  annual  state  election,  will  probably 
exercise  a  considerable  influence  in  the  elections  of  this  year.     It  advocates 
a  great  national  system  of  education,  to  be  free  to  all,  at  the  public  expense, 
and  to  support  as  well  as  educate  the  children  of  those  whose  parents  can- 
not aflbrd  to  educate  and  support  them ;  so  that  every  child  born  in  the 
republic  shall  have  a  liberal  scientific  education,  equal  in  real  advantages  to 
an^  which  the  wealthiest  can  now  command,     n  this  measure,  which  is 
daily  engrossing  more  of  the  American  public,  should  be  carried,  we  may 
see  the  times  of  Lycurgus  again  revived,  when  a  nation  became  the  instruc- 
tress of  all  her  young  citizens.     In  a  country  like  America,  where  the  prin- 
ciple of  universal  suffrage   is  recognised,   such  a  measure  is   especially 
required ;  and  we  augur  from  it  the  most  unportant  results.     This  new 
party  will,  if  I  mistake  not,  soon  exercise  an  overwhelming  influence  here. 
Ten  days  since  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  came  out 
most  decidedly  in  their  favour."     {Times,  May  1.  1830.) 

We  rejoice  m  the  existence  of  this  Mechanics*  and  Working-men^ s  Parti/,  and 
hope  it  will  ultimately  prevail  over  every  other.  As  to  the  times  of  Lycurgus, 
we  do  not  think  a  reference  to  them  in  good  taste ;  there  is  very  little  of  the 
past  in  any  age  or  country  worth  remembering,  except  to  be  deplored  and 
avoided,  and  certainly  nothing  worth  holduig  up  as  a  model.  The  single 
object  which  we  most  ardently  desire  for  every  individual  in  every  country 
in  the  world  is,  a  high  and  equal  degree  of  education  from  infancy  to  matu- 
rity. Having  made  sure  of  this,  we  would  leave  it  to  work  its  way,  not 
doubting  that  it  would  lead  to  whatever  was  best  for  mankind  in  every 
country.  Nothing,  as  it  appears  to  us,  will  be  satisfactorily  established  in 
any  country,  till  something  like  this  degree  of  education  exists.  It  is  not 
in  the  nature  of  things  that  happiness  can  be  general,  or  ^vemment  any 
thing  like  perfect,  till  mankind  are  brought  as  near  as  practicable  to  a  level 
in  every  thing ;  and  it  is  equally  self-evident  that  they  can  neither  be  brought 
to,  nor  kept  on,  a  level  in  every  thing,  till  they  are  put  on,  and  kept  on,  a 
level  in  eclucation.  The  beginning,  the  middle,  and  the  end,  therefore,  of 
all  that  has  reference  to  the  beau  ideal  of  a  perfect  society,  is  individual 
education,  high,  equal,  universal.  In  Europe  much  good  might  be  done  in 
every  country  by  the  adoption  of  a  representative  system  of  government, 
and  in  England,  where  that  system  already  exists,  by  improving  it,  or  by 
what  is  called  a  thorough  parliamentary  reform.  We  sincerely  desire  this 
individually ;  because  it  would  tend  to  relieve  us  from  an  intolerable  burthen 
of  taxation  direct  and  indirect ;  in  consequence  of  which  taxation,  and  of  that 
alone,  we,  in  common  with  many  others,  who  labour  incessantly  firom  morning 
to  night,  and  from  one  week's  end  to  another,  and  in  short  we  may  say  from 
^^  beginning  to  the  end  of  life,  and  that  too  with  success,  are  barely  able 
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to  maintain  a  decent  external  appearance  in  society,  without  either  internal 
tranquillity  of  mind  or  solid  comforts ;  alike  without  that  relaxation  which 
contmued  exertion  requires,  and  a  prospect  of  final  independence  and  retire- 
ment fi-om  labour.  A  reform  in  parliament,  we  say,  would  tend  to  grant 
us  some  relief;  but  how  long  would  this  relief  be  experienced  by  the  country, 
without  the  high  education  of  the  whole  of  the  people,  so  as  to  create  an 
enlightened  public  opinion  ?  Education,  therefore,  we  repeat,  is  every  thing. 
Happily  in  this  country,  and  more  especially  in  France,  it  is  making  consider- 
able process,  but  that  progress  is  nothing  to  what  it  appears,  by  the  aboye 
extract,  is  taking  place  m  America.  According  to  the  immortal  Jefierson, 
the  effective  part  of  society  is  changed  every  twenty  years ;  that  is,  the 
majority  of  those  whose  opinions  have  most  influence  with  the  public  in  the 
present  year  1830,  will  be  dead  or  hon  de  service  in  the  year  1850.  A  new 
class  will  then  be  on  the  stage,  with  totally  new  ideas  and  opinions,  before 
whom  many  of  the  institutions,  ideas,  and  opinions  now  held  sacred,  or  not 
even  to  be  spoken  of,  will  give  way  like  snow  before  the  mid-day  sun,  or 
like  the  debacle  of  a  grand  nver.  Whoever  has  seen  the  breaking  up  of  the 
Neva  at  Petersburgh,  or  of  the  Moskwa  at  Moscow,  grand  and  sublime 
sights  which  we  have  witnessed,  and  by  which  a  broad  street  of  ice,  covered 
with  carriages  and  every  sort  of  traffic,  is  in  a  few  hours,  and  without  noise 
or  injury  to  the  bordering  houses,  turned  into  a  broad  clear  river,  and 
covered  with  passengers  in  boats,  may  form  some  idea  of  what  will  one  day 
in  this  and  in  every  country  be  the  grand  result  of  high,  e^ual,  and  universal 
education.  Such  a  change  we  have  compared  to  the  quiet  of  the  debacle  ; 
because,  though  it  will  like  it  be  great,  it  will  be  without  the  slightest  injury 
to  life  or  property ;  without  injustice,  and  without  violence  of  any  kind ; 
the  simple  and  grand  result  of  enlightened  public  opinion;  a  tribute  of 
reason  and  natural  feeling  to  suffering  humanity.  —  Cond, 

CUusical  Education,  —  At  a  meeting  of  Yale  College,  on  Sept.  11.  1827, 
a  committee  was  appointed  to  enauire  into  the  expediency  of  so  alterinff 
the  regular  course  of  instruction  m  this  college,  as  to  leave  out  of  said 
course  the  study  of  the  dead  languages,  substituting  other  studies  there- 
fore, &c.  (^American  Journal  of  Sciences  and  ArtSy  vol.  xv.  p.  297.)  —  We 
have  long  considered  the  study  of  the  classics  as  the  bane  of  education  in 
this  country.  They  consume  the  time  which  should  be  devoted  to  the 
acquisition  of  useful  and  solid  knowledge,  while  their  value  in  themselves 
is  extremely  small,  and  that  value,  such  as  it  is,  never  comes  into  the  pos- 
session of  one  in  fifty  of  those  who  sacrifice  almost  every  thing  else  to 
obtain  it.  These  are  doctrines  which  we  have  long  held,  and  it  delights  us  to 
find  that  the  good  sense  of  the  Americans,  the  most  acute  people  in  the 
world  in  practical  matters,  has  led  them  to  the  same  conclusion.  (Scotsman, 
July  18.  1829.) 

SOUTH  AMERICA. 

Mr,  D,  Fanningy  in  forming  a  botanic  garden  at  Caraccas,  received  every 
encouragement  from  the  Colombian  government,  which,  it  appears  ^ota 
letters  received  by  Mr.  Fanning,  was  fully  sensible  of  the  importance  of 
such  an  establishment  in  South  America.  Dr.  Vargus  being  afterwards 
commissioned  by  the  government  to  inspect  Mr.  Fanning's  labours,  gave  a 
most  flattering  and  satisfactory  account.  On  his  departure  from  Exijdand, 
Mr.  Fanning  intends  taking  with  him  a  collection  of  all  the  fruit  and  forest 
trees,  shrubs,  and  flowering  plants,  medicinal  as  well  as  ornamental,  that 
can  be  procured,  besides  a  great  variety  of  seeds.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
such  a  collection  of  plants  from  this  country  will  prove  of  essential  service 
to  South  America,  where  fine  fruits  and  flowers  are  held  in  such  high  esti- 
mation. —  A.  R.    Dec,  1829. 

7%^  Mtlk'TVee  of  Demerara  is  a  diff*erent  genus  from  the  cow-tree  of 
Humboldt,  of  which,  though  so  many  plants  were  lately  brought  to  this 
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toimtrjr  bj  Mr.  Fanning  (p.  377.),  we  doubt  if  there  be  one  now  alive.  Mr. 
Smith,  formerly  a  pupil  of  Professor  Jameson,  but  now  resident  in  GKiiana, 
Iras  sent  home  a  specimen  of  the  milk,  and  the  analysis  will  be  given  in  a 
future  number  of  Jameson's  Journal,    We  very  much  doubt  the  probabi* 
lity  of  acclimating  trees  from  that  part  of  the  world  in  Britain ;  but,  when 
once  known,  they  may  become  of  mimense  importance  to  the  cottagers  of 
tte  West  India  Islands,  of  India,  and  of  many  countries.     It  thus  appears 
difiBcult  for  a  man  to  conceive  what  there  may  yet  be  in  store  for  hmi  in 
unexplored  regions.     Whatever  tree  will  grow  in  Guiana,  will  grow  on 
trt  least  one  fourth  part  of  the  earth's  surface :  here,  then,  is  the  pro^>ect 
of  a  new  source  of  one  of  the  most  agreeable  and  nutritious  substances  in 
use  as  food,  for  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  human  race.  —  Cond, 

The  Guaco  Plant  —  In  addition  to  the  beautiful  account  given  by  Sir 
Robert  Ker  Porter,  Sir  Ralph  Woodford,  as  well  as  other  learned  gentle-> 
men,  of  the  guaco  plant,  I  transmit  the  following  accounts,  which  have 
come  under  my  own  knowlec^e,  respecting  its  efficacy  in  curing  the  bite  or 
■ting  of  those  poisonous  reptiles  wluch  alK>und  in  South  America,  as  well 
as  in  other  warm  countries :  —  As  a  man  named  Santiago  was  clearing  land 
on  an  estate  called  Bogade  Topo,  he  was  stung  by  a  tiger  snake  in  the  leg. 
In  a  few  hours  his  leg  swelled  very  much,  and  the  flesh  about  the  part 
'Munff  turned  quite  black.     The  juice  of  the  guaco  was  at  length  procured, 
•nd  he  drank  a  wine-glassful  ever}'  hour,  for  six  hours,  and  the  part  affected 
was  nibbed  with  the  leaves.  The  pain  ceased,  and  the  sweUing  shortly  after 
went  down  without  any  sensation ;  but,  for  several  days,  the  part  atfected 
renudned  black.   Two  slaves  on  an  estate  called  Pilinseat,  in  tne  valleys  of 
the  Toye,  were  stun^  bjr  a  rattlensnake.     The  poor  fellows  suffered  much 
before  the  juice  of  this  vine  could  be  procured :  tneir  lep  and  bodies  swelled. 
They  dranK  very  freely  of  the  juice,  and  rubbed  their  bodies  for  several 
hours.     In  the  course  of  12  hours,  the  pain  ceased,  and,  shortly  after,  the 
swelling  went  down ;  but  it  was  several  weeks  before  they  were  fit  to  work. 
'  A  man  named  Don  Pedro  Pearos,  who  lived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ca- 
^accas,  was  stung  by  a  correll  snake,  and  his  life  was  in  imminent  danger. 
AStet  drinkine  the  juice  for  16  or  20  hours,  he  got  some  relief;  and,  in  the 
eourse  of  46  hours,  the  swelling  went  down.     A  large  piece  of  the  flesh  fell 
off  the  leg;  and  the  part  that  received  the  sting,  and  the  hollow  of  the  wound, 
sdll  remain,  the  part  never  filling  up.     Seeing  the  great  virtue  of  this  most 
vahuible  vine,  I  procured  it,  and  cultivated  it  in  my  botanic  garden  at  Ce- 
raccas,  where  persons  daily  apply  for  it.     I  ^ve  two  bottles  of  the  juice  to 
Mr.  Ryan,  who  had  laboured  under  rheumatism  for  several  years.    In  four 
days  alter  using  it,  the  swelling  went  down ;  and  in  ten  days  he  was  enabled 
'  to  attend  to  his  work.     I  gave  it  to  a  Mr.  Bell ;  and,  in  like  manner,  he  got 
well  in  a  few  days.     I  also  gave  two  bottles  to  a  gentleman  in  La  Guarr^To, 
who  was  troubled  with  the  gout.     He  got  so  well  from  drinking  the  two 
bottles,  that  he  considered  himself  finally  cured ;  and,  having  such  good  faith 
in  it,  he  sent  some  bottles  to  a  lady  a  relative  of  his  in  Hamburgh.     In 
applying  it  for  the  toothache,  one  drop  is  sufficient  to  relieve  the  most  vio- 
lent pain.     The  dose  is  a  wine-glassful,  morning,  noon,  and  night.     It  in- 
creates  the  appetite,  and  keeps  the  bowels  gently  open.  — D,  Fanning,  Lon^ 
don^Dec.  1829. 

Mode  of  cTiUwaiing  the  Aracacha  Phnt  in  the  Caraccas,"^  Take  a  young 
plant  or  sucker,  and  cut  it  close  to  the  top,  leaving  only  two  leaves  on  it. 
Ahtr  it  is  cut,  let  it  remain  a  day  or  two  in  the  shade,  in  order  to  allow  the 
cut  part  to  heel.  Plant  them  out  early  in  April,  about  2  ft.  apart,  on  the 
top  of  drills,  barely  placing  the  plants  in  the  earth.  Let  them  remain  thus 
dli  the  latter  end  of  August  or  beginning  of  September,  when  the  roots  will 
be  fit  for  use.  Then  take  up  both  root  and  plant,  and  i>lace  them  in  a  warm 
dry  situation  nntil  April,  and  then  prepare  again  for  planting,  as  stated 
fibove.  —  Id. 
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The  Tobacco  Plants  of  Cohmbia  are :  -^  The  Cumaaacoa,  Tobaceo  de  la 
Cueva,  de  las  Misones,  de  la  Laguna  de  Valencia  cura  seca  and  Caraco,  4e 
la  La^na  de  Valencia  cura  negra,  de  Oiiluca,  de  Varinas  cura  aeca,  4e 
Oasavare,  de  Bayladores,  de  Rio  Negro  en  Andullas  equal  to  the  tobacco  of 
the  Brazils.  The  tobacco  of  the  Cueva,  in  the  d^artment  of  Oumanay  is 
aaid  to  be  a^bacco  growing  from  the  excrement  ot  certain  birds  that  depo- 
sit them  in  a  cavity,  and  from  which  ^e  natives  extract  it:  it  is  conadmd 
the  finest  tobacco  in  Colombia.  The  birds  are  a  species  of  the  owL  The 
natives  of  Varinas,  and  through  the  whole  kingdom,  chew  a  substano^ 
called  chimo,  which  is  made  of  a  jelly,  by  boiline  the  Varinas  tobacco,  and 
afterwards  mixed  with  an  alkali  called  hurado,  which  is  found  in  a  lake  near 
Merida.  Both  are  an  e$tanco  of  government,  and  produce  a  lar^e  annual 
income.  The  mode  of  cultivating  the  above  tobacco  by  the  natives  is  as 
follows:  —  They  prepare  a  small  bed,  sifting  the  earth  very  fine,  on  which 
they  sow  their  seed,  and  then  cover  it  with  plantain  leaves  for  some  days.  As 
soon  as  the  plants  make  their  appearance,  they  raise  the  leaves  about  2  h^ 
8o  as  to  give  the  plants  free  air,  and  to  allow  them  sooner  to  grow  strong. 
When  they  become  large  enough  to  plant,  they  have  the  land  prepare^ 
and,  as  soon  as  the  rainy  season  sets  in,  they  plant  out  their  young  plants^ 
taking  great  care  to  protect  them  from  the  sun,  and  to  keep  them  clean  as 
they  grow  up,  as  well  as  to  prevent  the  worms  from  destroying  or  eatuw 
the  leaves.  When  the  leaf  is  ripe,  it  gets  yellow  spots  on  it ;  and,  on  benf 
ing  the  leaf,  it  cracks.  Then  it  is  fit  for  pulling  ofij  which  is  done,  and  the 
leaves  are  neatly  packed  in  handfuls,  placed  m  a  dry  situation,  and  ocoar 
aionally  shifted  from  one  place  to  anotner.  When  the  leaves  are  well  dried^ 
chev  are  all  packed  closely,  and  well  covered,  to  keep  the  flavour  in.  The 
ieat  is  left  in  this  state  for  one  or  two  months,  and  then  made  up  for  use^ 
They  never  top  their  tobacco,  and  the  leaves  never  ripen  together.  The 
mode  adopted  by  the  North  American  planters  is  somewhat  Afferent :  thcor 
top  their  plants  when  they  have  attained  eight  full  leaves,  or  they  keep  ^ 
6ecured;  and,  by  this  means,  the  leaves  are  large  and  sappy.  They  cmt  off 
the  stem  at  the  ground,  when  ripe,  and  hang  it  on  laths  for  one  day  and  a 
night,  with  the  leaves  sM  hanging  down ;  they  then  place  it  in  their  barnsif 
and,  when  these  are  quite  full,  they  smoke  it  for  some  days,  and  let  it  le- 
niain  in  that  way  until  the  stem,  as  well  as  the  leaf,  is  ^uite  dry ;  they 
then  put  it  in  a  heap,  and  cover  it  up  for  market.  They  strip  off  the  leavei^ 
and  pack  them  in  hogsheads,  as  it  is  received  in  London. — Ik  Fwmm§, 
Zondony  Dec  182a 

AUSTRALIA* 

The  AgricuUural  and  Horticultural  Society  of  Netv  South  Wales,  -*  TIm 
address  for  1829,  by  its  president.  Sir  John  Jamieson,  has  just  been  reoeivedl 
in  London.  *'  The  account  given  in  it  of  the  state  and  progress  of  ag;ricttl- 
ture  in  the  colony  is  highly  favourable.  It  appears,  fhom  this  address,  that 
the  culture  of  the  tobacco  plant  has  answered  every  expectation :  30  tons 
of  it,  as  much  or  more  than  all  the  settlers  have  grown  in  any  former  yeaiv 
have  been  produced  b}^  five  estates  alone.  There  is,  therefore, «  prosper 
that,  in  a  few  years,  shiploads  of  the  leaf  may  be  despatched  to  EngUuMfor 
manufacture,  provided  the  British  markets  aiiSbrd  a  remunerating  price.  A 
akilful  planter  is  reviving  the  ^owth'  of  the  sugar-cane  on  the  nver  Man- 
ning. The  growth  of  the  opium  poppy  is  more  exuberant  than  in  maay 
other  countries ;  and  the  quality  of  the  opium  made  from  it  invites  m 
more  general  cultivation.  It  is  but  a  few  years  since  the  olive  tree  was  ii^ 
iroduced  in  the  colony ;  and  the  rapidity  of  its  growth,  together  with  its 
excessive  fmitfulness,  shows  that  the  soil  and  climate  are  particularly 
favourable  to  it.  Every  year's  experience  tends  to  the  bdief  that  the  Tint 
will  one  day  become  an  important  plant  in  the  colony.  The  variet;y  of  ^1^ 
European  grapes,  and  the  perfection  which  they  attain,  hc^d  out  a 
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that  wine  will  hereafter  become  the  most  important  export  of  Australia. 
Had  the  settlers  been  brought  up  in  climates  where  the  v-ine  and  olive  are 
cultivated,  wine  and  oil  would  long  ago  have  been  among  the  exports  of  the 
colony.  But  the  Br'tish  population  had  directed  their  attention  chiefly  to 
their  native  agricultural  pursuits :  and  hence  the  delay  of  other  productions 
more  congenial  to  the  soil  and  climate,  and  of  greater  importance  to  the 
trade  of  the  colony.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  attention  of  the  British 
settlers  has  been  yet  sufficiently  diverted  from  those  pursuits,  so  that  the 
Society's  exertions  will  most  probably  be  directed  to  tnose  purposes  which 
the  circumstances  of  soil  and  climate  render  more  particularly  recommend- 
able.     (Morn,  Chroit.y  May  7.) 

Sydney,  October  22.  1828.  —  You  have,  no  doubt,  heard  that  New  South 
Wales  has  been  suffering  from  drought  for  the  last  three  years.     We  have 
just  had  a  month's  rain,  and  the  country  has  dianged  from  an  arid  desert  to 
the  most  beautiful  and  luxuriant  green.     The  wheat  is  ripening ;  and  we 
shaU,  no  doubt,  have  a  plentiful  han'est  in  another  month's  time.  After  the 
very  excellent  description  of  the  scenery  and  peculiarities  of  New  South 
Wales  which  you  will  find  in  Cunningham's  work,  I  am  almost  afraid  to  enter 
on  that  subject.     The  foliage  has  been  represented  as  very,  nay,  preposter- 
ously uglv ;  and  so,  indeed,  it  is ;  though  the  fault  does  not  rest  with  the 
nature  oi  the  foliage,  but  in  the  circmnstance  that  our  timber  is  not  only  all 
primeval,  but  the  natives  are  accustomed  to  set  it  on  fire,  for  the  purpose  of 
attracting  the  kangaroos  when  the  new  grass  springs  up  :  so  that  you  may 
imagine  that  forests,  presenting  an  assemblage  of  burnt  and  dead  trees  of 
the  most  awkward  and  fantastic  shapes,  mixed  with  and  rising  above  more 
youthful  foliage,  cannot  be  very  picturesque,  but  rather  grotes(][ue.    This  is 
the  general  appearance  of  all  the  forests  at  present ;  and,  until  the  whole 
face  of  the  country  undergoes  the  renovation  of  settlers,  it  must  continue 
so.     But,  far  from  being  ugly,  the  foliage  is  really  beautiful.     Nothing 
can  be  more  so  than  the  young  gum  trees,  with  large  leaves ;  they  have  a 
good  deal  the  character  of  the  birch,  and  the  leaves,  hanging  at  an  angle 
to  catch  the  sun's  rays,  glitter  splendidly.     The  swamp  oax  (Casuarma 
Btricta?),  tea  tree  (Tkea  vfridis  Z/.),  apple  tree,  &c.  &c.,  are  all  of  them 
excellent  varieties ;  and  I  have  seen  spots  that  were  cleared  on  the  first 
establbhment  of  the  colony,  and  that  are  now  wooded,  present  as  beautifiil 
masses  of  foliage  as  you  would  wish  to  behold.     Then  we  have  the  fan  or 
cabbage  palm,  the  burwan,  the  grass  tree,  and  the  fern  tree,  all  of  them 
the  most  beautiful  things  in  nature ;  the  wide-spreading  fig  tree,  seemingly 
a  species  of  mangrove ;  and  vines  that  would  induce  you  to  believe  that 
you  were  contemplating  the  famous  banyan  of  India :  we  have  all  these 
to  add  variety  to  our  endless  forests,     "fhen,  as  to  flowers,  who  that  has 
not  seen  the  warratan  enlivening  our  gloomy  glens  with  its  magnificent 
crimson  flowers,  can  form  any  idea  of  the  power  which  it  possesses  in 
making  even  our  rocks  seem  interesting  ?   The  others  are  mostly  small,  but 
present  An  endless  variety ;  and,  about  July  and  August,  the  whole  neigh- 
bourhood of  Sydney  is  a  perfect  flower-garden  :  not  growing  here  and  there 
like  a  solitary  primrose  or  violet,  but  covering  the  whole  surface  with  one 
mass  of  varying  colour.     Every  week  is  sure  to  present  two  or  three  new 
varieties ;  and  though  the  spring  months  are  most  flourishing,  this  is  the  case 
all  the  year  round.     Then  there  are  all  the  shrubs,  the  banksias  and  acacias 
or  wattles,  adding  their  share  towards  the  completion  of  this  wild  garden. 
The  scenery  around  Sydney  is  very  pretty,  there  being  great  variety  of 
surface  created  by  the  varied  figure  of  the  waters  that  surround  it.     What 
beautiful  little  sfK>ts  there  are,  in  which  one  fancies  life  would  slide  easily 
away  in  the  improvement  of  one !     There  are  no  large  spaces  calcidated  to 
form  a  park;  but  for  the  grounds  of  a  villa,  from  10  to  15  acres^  the  variety 
of  sur&ce  and  diversity  of  view  is  charming.  Many  bits  are  now  being  given 
away  on  the  conditions  of  building  to  a  certain  amount,  and  I  hope  to  put 
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my  thumb  on  one  ere  long.  Your  lessons  on  landscape-gardening  and  laying 
out  have  not  been  lost  upon  me  even  here.  I  have  made  a  design  for  lay- 
ing out  and  planting  what  is  called  the  Hyde  Park  here,  and  also  for  build- 
ing allotments  around  it ;  and  it  has  pleased  the  governor.  We  have  a  lai|;e 
botanical  garden  here ;  but  it  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  well  kept  up,  and 
possesses  nothing  very  rare.  It  is  open  at  all  times  to  the  public,  the  con- 
sequence of  which  is,  that  no  one  visits  it.  There  is  also  an  Agricultural 
and  Horticultural  Socie^  very  well  supported,  almost  every  respectable 
person  being  a  member.  The  pursuits  of  the  settlers  are  merely  the  mcrease' 
of  their  stock,  and  the  growth  of  wool,  wheat,  and  maize.  I  am  so  ignorant 
of  what  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  naturalising  our  trees  and  shrubs  to 
the  climate  of  England,  that  it  is  almost  folly  for  me  to  talk  about  it ;  but  I 
should  certainly  like  to  see  the  gum  or  eucalyptus  adorning  your  lawns :  so 
disposed,  I  think,  they  are  the  most  beautiful  of  trees.  The  burwan  I  re- 
member to  have  seen  at  Loddiges',  and  think  it  could  be  natnralised ;  also, 
the  grass  tree  and  fern  tree  would  add  a  striking  and  agreeable  feature  to 
your  shrubberies.  It  will  prove  a  most  fertile  source  of  amusement  to  me. 
should  I  return  to  England,  to  recognise  the  flowers,  trees,  and  shrubs  of 
Australia.  Though  I  do  not  know  their  names  or  classes,  I  know  them  all 
by  si^ht,  and  shall  never  forget  them.  The  flowers  I  have  always  on  my 
mantle-piece,  sumptuous  nosegays  that  would  fetch  half  a  guinea  in  Covent 
Garden,  and  these  are  got  in  five  minutes  in  the  bush.  I  am  unable  to  study 
as  I  ought  to  do ;  but  the  clunate  is  so  relaxing,  that,  after  six  hours*  teasing 
in  an  office,  you  are  little  calculated  for  aught  but  exercise  and  society.  You 
can  have  no  idea  of  the  delightful  temperature  of  our  winter.  The  clear 
sunny  dav's,  without  the  excessive  heat  of  summer,  are  enough  to  revive  the 
spirits  of*^the  most  gloomy  invalid.  —  /.  T, 

The  Hohart  Town  Courier,  —  We  have  to  thank  an  unknown  correspond- 
ent for  a  series  of  this  paper  to  the  30th  of  May  last.  These  papers  are 
highly  interesting  as  showing  the  progress  of  the  colony;  the  spread  of 
civilisation  of  a  high  and  advanced  kind  over  an  immense  tract  of  country, 
and  the  growing  consumption  of  European,  and  especially  British,  manufac^ 
tures.  In  almost  every  paper  there  are  several  advertisements,  containing 
lists  of  the  British  goods  just  arrived,  and  for  sale  in  the  ships,  or  in  certain 
stores.  As  centuries  must  elapse  before  Australia  can  become  a  manufiu> 
turing  country,  the  prospective  advantages  of  the  colony  to  Europe,  even  if 
it  should,  which  it  most  likely  will,  in  the  course  or  thirty  or  forty  years, 
become  a  free  union,  are  incalculable.  We  wish  we  could  sec,  under  the  pre- 
sent governments  of  the  different  settlements,  a  description  of  allotments  of 
land  for  the  support  of  schools,  similar  to  what  obtains  in  North  America. 
We  have  sent  the  editor  of  the  Hobart  Toum  Courier  a  copy  of  our  Paro^ 
chial  InstitutionSy  S^c.  and  of  Ues  Etablissemens^  <Jt.  ;  and  we  hope  he  ii?ill 
be  able  to  find  room,  portion  afler  portion,  for  tne  whole  of  both  pamphlets. 
In  his  pages  they  will  remain  to  be  consulted,  at  a  period  more  auspicious 
than  the  present  for  the  establishment  of  Parochial  Institutions,  or  at  least 
allotting  lands  for  them  throughout  the  whole  of  the  civilised  part  of  Aus- 
tralia. We  recommend  also,  both  to  the  Australians  and  the  Americans, 
the  subject  of  village  breathing-places,  or  play-grounds,  noticed  in  a  former 
Number  (Vol.  V.  p.  686.)  —  Condi 

WEST  INDIES. 

Jamaica  Agricultural  Society ^  May  20.  —  Read.  A  paper  on  the  Natural 
History',  Climate,  &c.,  of  the  vicinitv  of  Spanish  Town ;  by  the  secretary. 

Presented.  Fourteen  varieties  of  Kidneybean,  cultivated  at  the  Carac- 
cas ;  by  Dr.  Lockhart  of  Trinidad. 

Thanks  were  voted  to  the  Hon.  Vice- Admiral  Fleming,  for  his  polite 
attention  in  forwarding  the  views  of  the  Society,  by  the  introduction  of 
several  new  objects  of  cultivation  in  the  island. 
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Ketbnij  Tory,  and  Colin  M'Kenzie,  Esq.,  were  dected  members.  -^ X,T, 
iK^  17. 1829. 

BUamc  Gnrden^  Bath,  Jammca,  March,  1829.  •^  The  foliowing  plants 
lis?e  been  received  by  'nK>mas  Higson,  Esq.,  the  curator  from  St.  Aime's, 
IVinidad,  as  extracted  from  Mr.  Lockhart's  letter  of  March  16. :  -^  Mi 
nigrum ;  I^nga,  species  scarlet-flowered ;  <7asminwn  midulatum ;  Leci 
eoccinea ;  Oassia,  species  Caraccas ;  Piper  BcHe ;  Rdsa,  odorata,  new ;  I 
piluB  jap6nica ;  Punica  Granatmn  rar.  dlbum ;  Flaco6rtta,  species  excellent, 
native  truit ;  i26sa  humilis;  Bign6nta  ophthalmia;  Pol^gala, species  Caraccas; 
i'xia  sindnsis ;  Stroph^thus  dich6tomus ;  S6rba,  native  of  St.  Vincent, 
tbdt  mangosteen ;  ^m6mum  dxscapum,  two  varieties ;  Jlcus  elastica,  cut- 
ting ;  togemer  with  four  nutmeg  plants.  Two  of  them  are  natural,  and  two 
■re  femaJes,  one  of  which  is  inarched  and  the  other  a  layer.  Another  box 
has  been  received,  which  contains  four  layer  plants  of  natural  nutm^,  and 
cuttings  of  the  iS^lix  Humboldtuma,  which  I  nope  will  succeed,  and  be  an 
ornament  to  Bath  garden.  I  have  found  the  nutmegs  grown  best  in  the 
|3isde  or  vii^  land.  If  irrigation  can  be  adopted  during  the  dry  season, 
it  would  be  a  great  convenience,  as  watering  is  absolutely  necessary.  When 
the  trees  are  in  fruit,  they  show  the  want  m  water,  by  the  skia  of  the  fruit 
flhriTdiling ;  which  symptom  will  require  double  the  quantity  of  water,  and 
perhaps  mil,  after  all,  to  bring  the  fruit  to  perfection.  We  have  now  several 
trees  m  fruit  in  this  garden,  and  some  of  them  may  mature  1000  fruit :  1200 
were  taken  from  one  tree  last  year.  The  black  pepper,  a  climbing  plant, 
also  delights  in  a  shady  and  rich  loamy  soil.  The  Erythrina  Corallodcndrum 
18  an  excellent  plant  for  it  to  run  up ;  it  also  requires  water  in  die  dry  sea- 
son. The  Guinea  pepper  grows  in  the  shade  or  virgin  land,  and  is  in  nower 
in  March ;  after  which,  to  the  rainy  season,  the  fnut  is  maturing ;  water  is 
necessary  to  perfect  their  pods.  I  have  sent  three  plants  of  a  supposed 
Flaco(ir&,  as  it  is  a  dicecious  plant,  that  you  may  have  a  chance  of  fhiit« 
The  loquat  grows  to  a  handsome  tree,  and  the  fruit  is  said  to  be  good.  The 
clastic  ng  grows  to  a  very  lar^  spreading  tree :  one  planted  in  this  garden, 
bx  1821,  spreads  25  paces  in  diameter.  The  sorba  is  a  fruit  which  has  been 
cuhivatea  in  the  botanic  sarden  at  St.  Vincent  for  several  years,  and  called 
diere  the  mangosteen.  Ifbund  other  species  of  the  same  genus  in  Deme- 
rwa,  6t.  Vincent,  and  Trinidad,  all  of  which  resemble  most  the  Xantho- 
di^us  pictorius,  and  may  probably  belong  to  the  same  genus  when  better 
known.'^— Xr.  JWy  6. 1822. 

'  1%e  Importation  of  Castor  Oil  from  the  Wett  Indies  seems  to  be  increasing. 
If  tliat  most  unjust  tax  of  3(/.  per  lb.,  which  is  equal  to  a  chaise  of  22/.  on 
the  ton,  were  removed,  there  is  no  doubt  it  would  become  an  object  of 
great  commercial  importance,  besides  being  a  cheap  article  of  the  greatest 
medicinal  value  to  the  poor.  But  so  the  poor,  colonial  agriculture,  and  the 
mantt&cture  of  England  are  treated.  —  X  F.    July  17. 1829. 
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Hardy  Plants  generally  treated  as  Green-house, — ^^cacia  armata,  Calceo- 
Ikia  rugosa,  Commelina  tuberosa,  Hippocr^pis  bal^arica,  and  Fuchsia  gra- 
cilis I  have  found  sufficiently  hardv  to  stand  our  winters,  though  they  are 
generally  treated  as  green-house  plants.  —  J.D,  London^  Jan,  19.  1830. 

lAst  of  Plants  sent  to  Endand,  in  the  ship  Rose,  from  the  port  Oratava, 
Teneriffe,  May,  1829,  by  P.  B.  Webb,  Esq.,  to  his  gardener,  Wm.  Young, 
BGlford  House,  near  Godalming,  Surrey :  — 
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"Ranunculactie,    Trib.  3.  "BanunculeiF, 
2?anunculus  (C.  Bauh.)  cortusB^oUus  WUld.,  /3  TeneHfe  Pen,  «  ?*• 

Criun/er€C,     Subordo  1.  Pleurorhkete,     Trib.  1.  Arabideee, 
Cheiranthua  (R.  Br.)  tenuifolius  L*Her.    **  Porto  Santo." 

Subordo  3.  Orthopldce<v,     Trib.  16.  Kaphdjiete, 
Crianbe  (Tourn,)  strigosa  L*Herii, 

Cafy(whyli€<e,    Trib.  1.  Silenece, 
Sil^ne  (Zi^  canaricnsis  Spreng,^  suavcolens  Barthelot,    **  It  grows  at  the 
foot  of  the  Peak ;  and  in  the  lofty  basin  of  the  Canadas,  from  1200  toises 
above  the  sea  to  where  v^etation  ceases." 

'ULalvdcece, 
Lavatcra  (Linn.)  phoenicea  Vent.^  ''  is  a  native  of  this  island,  and  not  of 
Madeira,  according  to  DecandoUe  and  others ; "  acerifdlia  Cav, 

Hyprricinew.     Trib.  2.  Ht/periceie, 
Hyp6ncwai  (I».)  reflexum  Lin,fil, 

ZygophjUete, 
Zygoph^llum  (Z».)  dlbum  Z».    "  Dry  sands,  sea-shore." 

Ru/ar^d?.     Trib.  1.  Dioxmeof, 
Ruta  (Toum,)  pinnkta  Lm.JU. 

Celattrinea:,     Trib.  2.  'Euonymetr, 
Oel&strus  (Lm.)  castinbldes  L.  Herit,y  "  called  here  Perradillo." 

^Rhdmnece, 
i2h&mnus  {Lin.)  glandul6sus  Ait, 

TerebinthdcetE,     Trib.  6.  Vteledcea, 
CVieorum  {Lin.)  pulveniientum  Vent,    *<  Arid  sand,  sear-shore :  it  is  used 
as  bark  in  fevers." 

Legumindsee.     Subordo  1.  PapiUonaccte,    Trib.  I.  Sophdreee* 
ilnagyns  {Toum.)  latifolia  WUld. 

Trib.  2.  Uie€e.     Subtrib.  1.  Qtenistete, 
Cytisus  nublgenus  Link.    It  grows  at  the  foot  of  the  cone  of  the  Peak. 
Adenoc&rpus  Dec,  Frankenio7(/e«  Choisy.    '*  It  grows  high  upon  the  sides 
of  the  Peak." 

Subtrib.  2.  TnfoUecB, 
Lbtas  (L.)  gltLUcus  Ait., ''  Madeira; "  portosanc^us,  '*  fifom  the  idaad 
of  Porto  Santo." 

'RosdcetE.    Trib.  2.  Amygddlect, 
Ci^rasus  {Juss,)  Hixa  Webb. 

Trib.  1.  RdfAF. 
i?dsa  (Toum.)  ArmidipP.B.  Webb.  "  It  grows  at  the  foot  of  the  PeiA, 
in  the  lofty  arid  basin  of  the  Canadas  and  circular  chain  which  surrounds  it, 
1200  toises  above  the  level  of  the  sea." 

OnagrdricBk 
Visnea  (L.)  Mocancra  L. 

Crtutuldcetp.     Trib.  1.  Cranulete, 
<S>emperv)vum  (L.)  villdsum  Haw.,  clutinosum  Ait.,  Srnitlm  Sims«,  urffe- 
rum  P.  B,  Webb.    "  It  is  called  Ura  de  Guanches  by  the  people." 

UmbcUifercB, 
^upleorum  {L,)  canari^nse  Spreng, 

Comp6sit€e.     Subordo  1.  dchordcetg, 
iSf6nchus  {L.)  Jacquini  Dec,  radicktus  AU,,  gummiferus  Link, 
Prendnthes  (L.)  pinnata  2/tii.^. 
Andryala  (L.)  pinnatifida  AU* 
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Subordo  3.  Cardudcag,    Diy.  1.  Cardudcece  vera, 
GariowfzMr  (Mooch)  ndicifblia  Monch, 
Cbntaurea  (L,)  arguta  Nees, 

Suborda  5.  Jacobcm, 
Ckdlia  (L,)  Kleinia  L. 

Cineraria  {L.)  f  multifldra  UHerit.,  f  lactea  WUid. 
2\iiMil6giiiiH  VHeni, 

Subordo  8.  AfUhemide€e, 
drtaaiaia  (L.)  ai^^tea  AU. 
duys&nthemum  (L.)  pinnatlfidum  IAn.JU. 
JPj^rethrum  (Sm.)  coronopifl^lium  W. 

Mjnane  (Z/.)  canariensis  Spreng. 

Oleineee. 
Oiea  (L,)  excHaa.  AU, 

Asdepiad&s. 
Geropegia  (L.)  aphjrlla  Haw, 

Convohmidcea, 
Cbnydlyulus  {L,)  canariensis  L, 

"Boragheig, 
JETdmim  (X.)  fiistudsum  Jacq,  *'  It  throws  up  a  superb  stem  6  ft.  high." 
JSm  ttrfctum  L, 
MyoBOtis  (L,)  ladfolia  Pair, 

Soldnete,     Sect.  2.  Pericarpmm  baccatum, 
Ftr^salis  (L.)  ariatkta  Ait, 

Scrophutarinete, 
Scrophulkria  (L,)  cruenta. 
iBOfuexis  (Lmdl,)  canariensis  Lindl, 

LabidUe, 
'  Tli^us  (L.)  micans.    ''  Madeira." 
Twcxium  (L.)  spinosum  L, 
Bystropdgon  {l/Herit,)  origanifolius  Ir'^m^.,  plumdsus  L'jETmf. 

Acanthdce^, 
.  Jnstfeia  (L.)  Ayssopifblia  L, 

Primiddcete, 
Cmpyl&nthus  (Roih)  salsololdes  Roih. 

'Plumbagmete, 
Mtice  (Zr.^  macroph^lla  Willd,,  arborea  Brouu,,  imbricikta  P.  B,  Webb, 
^  A  new  speciesy  powmg  at  Gocra  Chico  and  Buena  Vista."   - 

PlantagiHe€gt 
Plant^  (L,)  arborescens  Poir, 

haurnuB, 
Xa^rus  (X.)  canariensis  WU/d, 

Et^pAor&i&ces. 
.fiiiph6ibia  (L.)  aph^lla  Broun,,  balsamifera  AU,,  atropurpikrea  Brauu4 

Vrticea, 
BodunerM  (Jac^O  nib^scens  Jacqi    **  Very  shady  and  moist  places." 
ITrtica  (L,)  monfolia  Pair, 

Amentdcea,     Subordo  1.  ^a&cetB, 
iSUix  (XO  atl4ntica  P,  B,  Webb*    *'  Teoeriflfe  and  Madeira." 
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AmatylUdes^, 
Pancrktium  (Zr.)  canariense  Ker. 

AtphodelecB, 
i4sp4ragus  (L.)  &lbus  Zr.,  Siiiithtaii«<  P.  B.Webb,  plocamoides  P.  BJVehb. 
**  It  grows  on  dry  arid  rocks." 

Luciola  (Smith)  Berthel6t»  Penny. 

Likzula  (Dec)  Bertheldta  Nees  von  Esenbeck. 

YUices.     Subordo  1.  Opku)gl6ue€e, 
Ophiogl6s8um  (L.)  lusit&nicum  Zr. 

Subordo  4.  Volypodidcca:, 
Gymnoer^mma  (Desv.)  aurea  Stvartz, 
Nothochlse^a  (R.  Brf)  subcordktum. 
Cheil&nthes  (Swartz)  pulchella  Boiy^  suaveolens  Swartz, 

With  this  interesting  collection  have  been  received  numerous  other 
plants,  to  which  no  specific  names  were  attached.  —  William  Young,  ApriL 
1830. 

A  Collection  of  South  American  Alpine  Seeds  has  been  received  by  Dr.  Ha- 
milton of  Plymouth,  from  Mr.  Watts.  They  were  collected  by  Mr.  Chas. 
Hauswolf,  in  June  and  July,  1829 ;  and  the  latter  gentleman  says  that  he 
hopes  some  of  them  will  prove  fit  inmates  for  the  green-house,  and  posoblv 
hardy  annuals.  The  seeds  are  mixed,  and  without  names,  but  Dr.  Hamil- 
ton recognises  among  the  collection  some  belonging  to  the  genus  TVig^fer. 
The  doctor  adds,  ''You  will  oblige  me  by  requesting  those  to  whom  you  dis- 
tribute them,  to  communicate  to  me,  tKrough  the  medium  of  the  Gardener's 
Magazine,  information  as  to  the  plants  raised  from  these  seeds,  their  eeneri^ 
species,  mode  of  treatment,  value  as  acquisitions  to  our  florists,  hardihood^ 
&c.*'  The  quantity  received  being  too  small  to  divide,  we  have  sent  the 
whole  to  Mackay  of  Clapton,  who,  we  have  no  doubt,  will  report  on  them 
agreeably  to  Dr.  Hamilton's  wishes.  —  Cojid.     April  2 1 .  1830. 

Islington  Botanic  Garden,  in  which  is  to  be  erected  reading  and  scientific 
lecture  rooms.  Proposals  for  this  object  were  published  in  October  last, 
from  which  the  following  is  an  extract :  —  "  Central  public  rooms  for  the 
daily  papers  and  periodicals  are  a  great  desideratum  to  the  intellectual  por- 
tion of  the  respectable  inhabitants  of  Islington.  Until  this  moment,  no 
point  of  attraction,  as  a  public  room  or  walk,  for  mutual  intelligence,  has 
been  formed,  in  a  parish  possessing  in  itself  as  much  learning  and  ability  as 
any  suburb  of  the  metropolis.  It  is  now  intended  to  select  a  central  qx>t 
for  this  purpose,  readily  accessible  from  Highbury,  Canonbury,  Bamsbuiy, 
Upper  Islington,  the  Upper  and  Lower  Streets,  and  the  parish  generally ; 
to  consist  of  three  or  four  acres,  as  a  lawn  and  grand  parade ;  upon  which 
to  erect  a  low  thatched-roof  building,  for  reading  and  lecture  rooms;  with 
terraces  20  ft.  wide,  seats,  &c.  Other  improvements  in  the  neighbouriiood 
may  be  connected  with  this  object ;  and  subjects  of  great  importance  result 
from  this  association,  as  they  shall  be  agreed  on  by  a  majority  of  the  pro- 
prietors and  subscribers."  (John  Williams,  Honorary  Secretary,  North 
End,  Upper  Islington ;  and  78.  Comhill.)  We  highly  approve  of  this  pro- 
posal ;  and  thou^  we  have  not  leisure  actively  to  cooperate  in  brinffiiig  it 
mto  effect,  yet,  if  the  parties  concerned  think  it  worth  while  to  subnut  any 
of  their  plans  or  schemes  to  us,  personally,  we  shall  be  happy,  personally 
and  gratis,  to  give  our  opinion  on  them.  We  say  personaAy,  merely  be- 
cause that  mode  requires  less  time  than  writing.  It  is  by  uniting  tCH|;ether, 
and  forming  the  noblest  public  gardens  and  places  of  assembly,  that  the 
poorest  in  the  land  will  one  day  participate  in  those  enjoyments  which,  in 
the  present  stage  of  the  progress  of  society,  belong  exclusively  to  those  who 
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are  excessively  rich.  One  must  have  been  present  at  the  assemblies  in  the 
gardens  and  banqueting-rooms  of  some  of  tne  richer  nobles  of  Vienna  and 
Moscow,  occasionally  thrown  open  to  the  public,  for  whom  the  finest  music 
and  provisions  of  every  kind,  without  limitation,  are  provided,  to  understand 
something  of  the  enjo>Tnents  which  such  institutions  are  calculated  to  afford 
in  this  country.  —  Cond, 

The  Garden  of  the  Hortictdtural  and  Botanical  Society  of  Manchcttcr  is 
proceeding  apace.  The  ground  in  all  is  15  acres,  chiefly  of  sandy  soil,  but 
in  part  clay.  The  east,  west,  and  north  walls  are  built;  there  will  be  about 
100  yards  of  glass,  besides  piis  and  frames.  Two  lodges  are  built,  which, 
I  am  afraid,  you  will  not  like;  and,  unfortunately,  the  main  entrance  to  the 
garden  is  from  the  north  (on  the  Chester  road),  which  you  have  shown  in 
your  Encyclo^)€Bdia  of  Gardenifig  to  be  always  bad. — Y.  H.  March  2.  1830. 

7%e  Weeping  Ash  of  Wilson^ s  Nursery  at  Derby ^  of  large  dimensions,  and 
nearly  half  a  century  old,  has  been  purchased  by  the  Di3lc  of  Devonshire, 
and  removed  to  a  conspicuous  situation  at  Chatsworth.  The  tree  was  re- 
moved on  a  machine  similar  to  that  used  by  Sir  H.  Steuart,  constructed  by 
Sfassrs.  Strutt  of  Belper,  and  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Paxton,  the  dune's 
head  gardener.  The  weight  of  the  tree  was  estimated  at  from  7  to  8  tons, 
and  the  distance  to  which  it  was  conveyed  is  28  miles.  We  are  not  informed 
whedier  the  roots  were  previously  prepared  by  cutting ;  but,  from  the  sub- 
ject not  being  mentioned  in  the  very  lon^  account  of  uie  operation  given  in 
the  Derby  and  Chesterfield  Reporter ^  April  15.,  we  should  conclude  not.  We 
are  happy  to  hear  of  the  duke's  taste  and  liberality,  and  should  be  still  fur- 
ther oratified  to  learn  that  he  had  established,  or  would  establish,  at  Chats- 
worth,  a  complete  arboretum,  allowing  sufficient  space  for  each  tree  to  attain 
ite  full  size,  and  introducing  every  hardy  tree  which  could  be  procured  in 
the  London  nurseries.  The  expense  would  not  be  greater  than  removing 
half  a  dozen  such  trees  as  the  one  above  mentioned.  —  Cond. 

Heating  Hot-houses  by  Fowlei^s  Thermonpkon  (Vol.  V.  p.  4^3.).  —  A 
printed  letter  has  been  sent  us  on  this  subiect,  of  which  we  subjoin  an  ex- 
tract :  —  "  The  house,  a  plant  stove,  is  60 IL  long ;  the  vertical  height  15  ft. ; 
and  the  cubical  contents,  including  an  excavation  for  growing  the  plantain, 
banana,  and  other  choice  stove-plants,  above  10,000  ft.  I  generally  allow 
about  an  hour,  with  a  brisk  fire  under  the  boiler,  before  I  set  the  machine 
to  work :  I  then  remove  the  siphon  plugs,  and,  almost  instantly,  the  hot 
water  rushes  up  the  ascending  leg  of  the  siphon,  which  destroys  the  prc- 
eiiHting  equilibrium  very  considerably,  and  causes  a  rapid  flow  of  hot  water 
from  Uie  furnace  into  the  main-pipe  on  the  ground-floor ;  and,  in  the  space 
of  a  few  minutes,  the  whole  line  of  main-pipe,  as  well  as  the  siphon,  is  sup- 
plied with  hot  fluid.  When  I  find  that  the  atmosphere  of  the  house  has 
risen  to  the  maximum  I  want,  I  let  the  fire  be  stayed  with  wet  ashes :  afler 
this  process,  little  or  no  attendance  is  required.  The  fuel  I  chiefly  use  is 
either  small  coal  or  culm,  mixed  with  ashes.  The  machine  has  often  conti- 
nued working,  for  upwards  of  14  hours,  without  any  addition  of  fuel ;  namely, 
from  six  in  uie  evening  till  eight  the  next  morning :  the  temperature  at  night 
being  79^;  in  the  morning,  68^;  the  thermometer  in  the  open  air,  at  the 
same  time,  28°.  I  have  frequently  worked  it,  for  several  days  together, 
whhout  an^  attention  being  required  to  the  filling-cock ;  the  motion  of  the 
fluid  denoting  the  perfect  action  of  the  machine,  and  showing  more  or  less 
rapidity,  according  to  the  management  of  the  fire.  The  air  is  salubrious, 
ana  highly  congenial  to  vegetation,  having  neither  an  overplus  of  aridity  nor 
superabundance  of  humidity.  The  machinery  part  answers  perfectly  well ; 
the  operation  is  simple,  and  the  management  easy :  not  the  least  alteration 
has  been  required  ever  since  its  commencement,  and  it  is  not  likely  to  get 
out  of  order,  or  require  repair.  I  have  seen  several  steam-machines,  level 
hotF*water  apparatus,  and  many  difierent  constructions  of  brick  flues,  for 
causiiig  artificial  heat,  but  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  thermosiphon 
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is  very  superior  to  all  other  plans  hitherto  adopted.  It  may  be  applied  bot^ 
for  top  and  boUom  heat,  to  any  denomination  of  houses,  pits,  or  fiamep 
where  artificial  heat  is  required ;  and,  by  its  use,  a  complete  command  of 
temperature  is  obtained  for  every  horticultural  purpose.  It  is  my  intention 
to  have  one  for  forcing  melons,  cucumbers,  strawberries,  sea^kale,  rhubarb^ 
kidneybeans,  mushrooms,  asparagus,  and  plants  in  pots  |  as  I  am  certain  that 
much  may  be  done  by  the  machine  where  any  nobleman  or  gentleman  has  an 
extensive  establishment  for  forcing.'*  —  Henry  Daigleish,  Gardener  to  J,  Ji^ 
ford,  Esq,f  Coaver.     Exeter,  April  1. 1830. 

The  table  which  accompanies  Mr.  Dalgleish*s  letter  contains  a  register  of 
the  temperature  of  the  external  atmosphere,  and  of  the  stove,  as  taken  thre^ 
times  a  day  during  the  months  of  January,  February,  and  March.  In  Jan^ 
the  temperature  of  the  stove*  in  the  evening,  varied  from  64°  to  81^ ;  in  the 
morning,  from  5&^  to  66°.  In  February,  from  66°  to  76°  in  the  eveniiu; ; 
and  from  58°  to  63°  in  the  morning.  In  March,  from  69°  to  86°  in  tSe 
evening ;  and  from  60°  to  66^  in  the  morning.  The  coldest  day  in  January 
was  26^  in  the  morning,  and  25°  in  the  evening;  in  February,  23°  in  th^ 
morning,  and  21°  in  the  evening;  in  March,  34°  m  the  morning, and  44^  in 
the  evening. —  Cond, 

Funds  for  General  Education,  —  Afler  an  attentive  perusal  of  the  tweotv? 
two  reports  of  the  commissioners  of  enquiry  into  our  public  charities,  I  jo 
not  believe  there  is  less  than  1,000,000/.  sterling  which  might  be  annuallv 
availid)le  to  objects  of  education  and  general  uwity,  not  a  tithe  of  which  is 
so  applied ;  whereas,  by  judicious  measures,  and  at  a  trifling  expense,  a  largo 
portion  of  this  much  abused  and  magnificent  income  might  be  redeemed.  ■ 
^eck  ofD.  W.  Harvey.    (  Twies,  Jan.  28.  1830.^ 

Cjlistts  luxburnumjlore  purpureo, —  Sir,  IsencI  you  a  Cvtisus  Z>abumun| 
flore  purpi^reo ;  it  is  a  hybrid,  and  was  obtained  from  seed  of  the  C.  jLabuiw 
num  with  the  C.  purpiireus.  I  do  not  kpow  b^  whom  it  was  raised,  only 
that  it  was  originated  near  Paris  about  five  or  six  years  ago.  I  have  cul- 
tivated it  four  years,  and  never  flowered  it  till  last  year ;  it  also  flowere4 
at  the  same  time,  and  only  then,  at  the  nursery  of  M.  Fremont,  jnn., 
at  Rouen,  who  received  the  plant  at  the  same  time  that  I  did.  The  leaves 
of  this  Cvtisus  are  exactly  lixe  those  of  the  common  laburnum,  but  a  little 
larger ;  the  branches  are  shorter,  and  do  not  shoot  so  rapidly  as  the  labur- 
num, but  the  flowers  are  of  the  same  colour  and  a  little  larger  than  those  of 
the  Cytisus  purpureus ;  its  bunches  are  not  pendent,  but  erect,  and  with 
few  flowers.  The  effect  which  this  plant  produces  is  much  inferior  to  that 
of  the  common  laburnum ;  but  it  forms  a  pretty  variety,  and  a  curious  hybrid 
for  amateurs.  I  think,  however,  that  when  the  tree  gets  older,  and  the 
head  becomes  better  furnished  with  branches,  it  will  bear  flowers  more 
abundantly  than  at  present. 

Syringa  vulgaris  var.  Charles  X,  I  last  year  imported  to  this  country 
a  new  variety  of  the  common  lilac  tree,  called  Charles  X.,  raised  some 
years  ago  by  M.  Guillet,  nurseryman  at  Versailles.  Its  wood  is  shorter  and 
larger  than  the  common  sort,  the  flower  panicles  are  larger,  shorter,  and 
extremely  clustered ;  the  flowers  are  of  a  luac  colour,  and  redder  than  that 
fine  variety  cultivated  in  France,  under  the  name  of  d*Amboumay,  which 
was  raised  above  forty  years  ago  fi-om  seed  by  M.  Oissel  of  Rouen. 

Two  new  Roses,  I  also  send  you  two  rose  trees ;  the  one  is  the  Jk 
sempervh'ens  major,  the  flowers  white  and  extremely  double ;  the  other  is 
the  JPrincesse  de  Nassau,  obtained  from  seed  in  Paris,  I  believe,  four  years 
ago,  and  a  hybrid  between  the  Muscat  and  the  Noisette  roses,  partaking 
most  of  the  muscat.  This  last  is  also  very  double,  from  2  to  2^  m.  in  dia* 
meter,  and  a  little  yellowish  in  the  centre.  I  have  sold  it  in  thb  country 
for  these  two  years  past ;  it  flowers  abundantly  from  July  to  October  ana 
November. 

77ie  green-flowered  Rose*    I  shall  now  say  something  about  my  green 
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rose,  which  is  now  no  more.  Four  years  ago,  M.  Rossignol,  the  gardener 
of  M.  Loisel  of  Bois  Guillaume  near  Rouen,  obtained  a  rose  perfectly 
green.  It  has  constantly  flowered  green  till  within  the  last  two  years.  Last 
autumn  it  produced  a  fawn-coloured  rose ;  and  at  last  five  or  six  grafted 
pUnts,  which  this  gardener  still  possessed,  did  not  flower  ereen  in  the  least. 
The  mother  stock  alone  produced  three  green  roses  out  of  thirty  or  thirty- 
Bix;  and  this  evidently  proves  that  this  green  variety  can  no  longer  be 
considered  lasting.  I  have  also  other  proofs  of  this.  I  last  year  planted  an 
individual  of  this  variety  in  my  garden ;  it  flowered  white,  and  all  those 
plants  which  I  sold  in  London  in  the  spring  of  1829  flowered  in  the  autumn 
cf  that  year  of  the  same  colour.  I  therefore  hope  you  will  mention  this, 
as  I  had  no  intention  to  deceive ;  but  it  would  appear,  and  it  is  already 
acknowledged,  that  it  requires  three  or  four  seasons  of  flowering  to  prove 
a  new  sort.  A  similar  case  happened  with  a  rose  at  Rouen,  which  had  pro- 
duced flowers  much  variegated  for  two  years,  but  the  third  year  flowered 
unvariegated.  I  am.  Sir,  &c.  —  Vaiiet  Aine,  Mr,  YouTs  Nursery,  Old 
Kent  Road,  March  22.  1830. 

•  Varieties  of  Primrose,  OxHp,  and  Cowslip,  cultivated  in  the  Neighbourhood 
of  Coventrtf.  —  Sir,  The  following  is  a  list  of  such  of  the  principal  varieties 
of  the  pnmrose,  oxlip,  and  cowslip,  as  I  have  observed  cultivated  in  the 
gardens  in  this  neighbourhood.  It  is  offered  to  your  notice,  not  by  any 
means  as  a  full  and  complete  catalogue  of  all  the  known  varieties,  but  in 
the  hope  of  drawing  the  attention  of  cultivators  to  the  subject,  and,  perhaps, 
calline  into  notice  some  of  the  varieties  enumerated  by  our  old  Engbsh 
herbalists,  and  now  nearly  forgotten,  if  not  lost  to  our  gardens.  Some  of 
the  following  varieties  (especially  the  double  primroses)  are  well  worthy  of 
more  care  m  their  cultivation  than  is  commonly  bestowed  on  them.  If  the 
iK)ot8  are  divided  in  the  summer  or  autumn,  planted  in  pots,  and  protected 
under  a  frame  from  the  severity  of  the  winter,  they  will  produce  a  profusion 
of  flowers  in  the  early  spring,  an  ample  recompense  for  the  additional  pains 
of  the  cultivator.  It  is  hoped  that  some  of  your  correspondents  may  be 
induced  to  add  to  the  present  list,  so  as  to  form  a  complete  enumeration 
of  the  several  varieties  at  present  cultivated  in  our  gardens. 

PRIMROSE. 

Shigle, 

Common  Yellow. 

"White. 

Red  or  Crimson. 

Do.  with  calyx  enlarged 
and  partially  colour- 
ed. 

Oxlip  Primrose.* 

Double, 
Yellow. 

It  appears  from  an  inspection  of  the  above  list,  that  the  primrose  is  the 
species  most  apt  to  produce  double  varieties,  and  the  oxlip  and  cowslip 
those  termed  hose  in  hose.  —  W.  T.  Bree,  AUesley  Rectory,  near  Coventry^ 
April  25.  1829.  ^ 


White. 

Hose  in  Hose 

Dingy. 

YeUow. 

Lilac. 

White. 

Crimson. 

Carmincf 

COWSLIP. 

OXLIP. 

Common  Yellow. 

Single. 

Red. 

Common  Yellow. 

Hose  in  Hose. 

Orange-eyed. 

White. 

Lilact 

*  That  is,  a  primrose  bearing  its  flowers  on  a  common  footstalk,  like 
the  oxlip. 

\  I  received  this  by  the  above  name,  which,  however,  is  not  very  appli- 
cable,  the  colour  being  a  very  dark  crimson,  like  that  of  a  Polyanthus.  It 
18  perhaps  the  handsomest  variety  of  all. 

%  Raised  from  seed  of  the  white  oxlip. 
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-  fVdtiAti^  I^ai,  Ord,  Cacti?  —  Dr.  Hamilton  of  I^lymouth  has  named  a 
plant  in  honour  of  his  zealous  and  patriotic  friend,  Edward  Watts,  Esq.,  th^ 
British  consul  at  Carthagena.  Dr.  Hamilton  describes  the  plant  as  • 
thorny  shrub,  with  fleshy  leaves  like  those  of  Per^skia  aculeata.  He  has 
sent  us  some  seeds  which  we  have  given  to  our  neighbour,  Mr.  Campbell^ 
curator  of  the  Comte  de  Vandes's  botanical  establishment  here.  —  Cond, 

The  Stent  of  a  Mom  Rose,  planted  in  a  pot,  with  one  shoot,  containing 
roses  with  the  calyx  and  footstalks  covered  with  moss  in  the  usual  way^ 
and  anoUiCT  without  any  moss  whatever,  was  sent  us  July  9th  last  year, 
by  Mr.  Ramsay,  nurseryman,  Chelsea.  Such  anomalies  occur  occasionally^ 
Mr.  Peacock  of  Edinburgh,  it  is  said,  can  produce  moss  roses  at  pleasure. 

—  Cond. 

AlstrtemensL  Smiii,  and  other  species,  —  Mr.  Sweet  has  now  a  plant  of 
A.  Slmsii  that  has  stood  several  winters  with  no  other  protection  than  a 
single  mat  thrown  over  the  bed  in  severe  weather ;  it  flowered  and  seeded 
last  summer,  and  has  stood  this  winter  so  well,  that  it  is  now  about  4  in. 
high,  and  has  already  thrown  up  sixteen  strong  shoots.  A.  hirtella  has  also 
stood  out  several  years,  flowering  and  ripening  its  seeds  every  year ;  he  has 
also  had  out  this  winter,  A.  Flos  Martins  and  A.  Hook^rt,  both  of  which 
have  stood  the  winter  well,  and  are  now  growing  freely.  (^British  Flower^ 
Garden^  for  April,  1830.) 

Cdlla  €Bthi6pica  has  remained  throughout  the  vrinter  in  a  pond  in  the 
garden  here,  and  is  now  in  flower.  The  water  was  frozen  over  with  very 
Uiick  ice  for  more  than  a  week  this  winter;  but,  as  the  plant  was  about  a 
loot  and  a  half  beneath  the  surface,  the  root  was  not  injured :  it  was  only 
placed  in  the  pond  last  summer  (18^)  by  way  of  trial. —  IV ,  Qumly  Gar^ 
dener.     Esthwaite  Lodge y  near  Hawkeshead,  Jxdy  19.  1829. 

Yellow  and  White  Water  Lilies,  together  with  the  flowering  rush,  would 
add  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  water  in  St.  James's  Park  and  Kensington 
Gardens ;  if  you  would  suggest  the  thing  in  either  of  your  Magazines,  I 
have  no  doubt  it  would  be  adopted.  —  J,  M — *.     May  1.  1830. 

Quite  the  contrary;  it  is  in  the  nature  of  things  that  those  who  are  in 
power  founded  in  the  monopoly  of  the  few  against  the  many,  and  hence 
conscious  of  being  looked  on  with  a  scrutinising  eye  by  the  discerning  part 
of  the  public,  should  reject  whatever  would  imply  in  the  slightest  degree 
their  unfitness  for  possessing  this  power.  K  the  parties  whose  business  it 
is  to  attend  to  or  ornament  the  parks  should  determine  on  planting  water 
lilies  in  consequence  of  this  hint,  they  will  at  least  wait  a  year  or  two  till 
it  can  appear  to  be  done  of  their  own  accord.  Exactly  this  course  took 
plJBce  in  the  case  of  the  men's  lodges  to  the  doors  in  Kensington  Gardens, 
which  were  put  up  just  about  two  years  afler  we  had  suggested  the  idea  in 
No.  11.  of  this  Magazine.  The  plants  in  the  Chiswick  garden  are  now 
naming,  as  we  reconunended  in  our  Second  Volume.  Nature  has  provided 
obstinacy  and  indifference,  as  means  of  self-defence  for  those  who  cannot 
otherwise  resist  the  attacks  of  reason.  —  Cond, 

Gooseberry  Shows  of  1829. — Sixteen  new  sorts  of  gooseberries  have  been 
named  and  produced  at  the  different  gooseberry  shows  during  the  present 
year :  five  red,  six  yellow,  three  green,  and  two  white,  raised  from  seed. 
The  following  is  a  correct  list  of  the  four  classes  of  gooseberries ;  Lhave 
selected  six  of  the  heaviest  berries  in  each  class,  with  the  name  of  the  per- 
son and  place  where  they  were  exhibited :  — 

Red.  Lion,  25  dwts.,  Mr.  Pardon,  Woodstock  ;  Companion,  a  seedling, 
24dwts.  19grs.,  Mr.  Hoopley,  Wybunbury;  Huntsman,  21  dwts.  20grs.y 
Mr.  Denerley,  Cheetham  Hill ;  Sir  John,  21  dwts.  16  grs.,  Mr.  Rose,  Newark 
upon  Trent ;  Top  Saw>'er,  21  dwts.  6  grs.,  Mr.  Spencer,  Derby ;  Statesman, 
21  dwts.  3  grs.,  Mr.  Chesworth,  Nantwich. 

Yellow,  Leader,  22 dwts.  17 grs.,  Mr.  Lovart,  Nantwich;  Gunner,  20 
dwts.  19  grs.,  Mr.  Brooks,  Didsbury ;  Bonny  Roger,  20  dwts.  10  grs.,  Bfrv 
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Denerlev,  Hooley  Hill ;  Globe,  20  dwts.,  Mr.  Dingsdale,  Hiiyton ;  Sove- 
rqgn,  19 dwts.  20grs.y  Mr.  King,  Radford;  Teaser,  19 dwts.  20gr8.y  Mr. 
Fkm>hetty  Wistastoa. 

Green,  Invincible,  a  seedling,  23  dwts.  14  grs.*,  Mr.  Brotherton, 
Wistaston;  Peacock,  22  dwts.  IS^srs.,  Mr.  Fisher,  Wybunbury;  Tramp, 
ISdvrts.  13grs.,  Mr.  Reed,  Hooley  Hill ;  Providence,  18  dwts.  4  grs.,  Mr. 
jBaker,  Staffordshire;  Ocean,  17 dwts.  15  e;rs.,  Mr.  Eggleston,  Newark; 
Angler,  17  dwts.  12  grs.,  Mr.  Weldon,  Cheetham  Hill. 

White,  Ostrich,  21  dwts.  11  grs.,  Mr.  Billington,  Cheshire;  First-rate 
m  dwts.,  Mr.  I%gott,  Macclesfield;  Eagle,  20 dwts,  Mr.  Fletcher,  Purest- 
vich ;  Kon[)areil,  18  dwts.  1 1  grs.,  Mr.  Seel,  Little  Heaton ;  Govener's,  19 
dwts.  20  grs.,  Mr.  Stringer,  Congleton ;  Delamere,  18  dwts.  8  grs.,  Mr.  Wel- 
don,  Cheetham  Hill.  —  M,  Said,    Lancatter,  Xov,  2.  1829. 

A  Collection  of  Frtdt  Trees,  from  Buel  and  Wilson's  Albany  Nursery, 
l^orth  America,  has  been  received  by  Mr.  Saul.  They  consist  of  peaches^ 
plums,  apples,  and  pears,  and  Mr.  Saul  writes  that  they  are  the  finest  plants 
ne  ever  received  firom  any  nurseryman  either  of  Great  Britain  or  America. 
(See  p.  31 1.)  —  Cond.    bee.  80.  1829. 

Tke  Hanwell  Souring,  and  a  Seedling  from  Wheeler* t  Russei,  sent  here* 
with,  may  perhaps  be  interesting  to  Mr.  Ronalds  for  his  work.  The  Wheeler's 
RuiMet  is  an  ola  apple,  nearly  worn  out ;  I  mean,  we  cannot  raise  healthy 
trees  by  grafting :  when  kept  till  February  or  March,  we  have  been  in  the 
babit  of  considering  it,  for  navour,  the  venr  king  of  all  apples ;  and  the  seed- 
ling raised  fi'om  it  partakes  very  much  of  the  flavour  of  the  parent,  but  it 
iriu  not  keep  so  well,  and  is  very  good  firesh  off  the  tree  in  autumn.  «- 
IT.  T,  Bree.    AUeslev  Rectory ,  near  Coventry,  Jan,  9.  1830. 

A  Single  Melon  Plant,  in  the  garden  of  Mrs.  Punno,  Taplow  Lodge,  pro- 
duced two  firuit,  the  largest  of  which  weighed  24 J  lbs.,  and  the  other  22  lbs., 
and  what  is  rather  singular,  the^  both  j;rew  upon  one  vine.  The  largest 
fruit  I  this  morning  sent  to  a  finend  of  Mrs.  Punno's,  residing  at  No.  62. 
Lincoln's  Inn,  where  you  probably  may  see  it,  should  yoM  thmk  it  worth 
th«  trouble  of  calling.  If  you  think  a  short  treatise  stating  the  treatment 
Ae  plant  received,  from  its  conunencement  to  maturing  its  fiiiit,  will  be  in 
any  way  interesting  to  the  majority  of  your  readers,  I  have  not  the  slightest 
oligection  to  do  it  in  the  best  way  that  I  am  able.  I  had  melons  of  all  sizes 
kut  year  firom  1  lb.  to  134  lbs.,  but  never  before  saw  any  so  large  as  the 
two  I  now  speak  of. — J,  Holland,     Taplow  Lodge,  Sept,  14.  1829. 

We  shall  be  happy  to  receive  an  account  of  Mr.  Holland's  method  of 
cultivation.  —  Cond, 

Collection  of  Melons  and  Water  Melons  from  Russia,  —  Sir,  I  have  the 
pleasure  of  sending  you  a  choice  collection  of  melons  and  water  melons  for 
yxNir  garden,  and  lor  distributing  among  your  firiends.  You  will  find  some 
new  varieties  amongst  them  well  worth  cultivating.  I  should  wish  very 
much  that  you  would  pay  particular  attention  to  the  water  melons,  in  order 
to  grow  them  to  that  perfection  to  which  they  are  grown  at  St.  Petersburgh ; 
tliey  are  much  more  esteemed  here  than  even  the  very  best  Cantaloup  or 
Rock  Melons.  As  you  have  been  yourself  some  time  in  Russia,  I  need  not 
tell  you  what  a  refreshing  aliment  Uiese  melons  afford  in  the  summer  time^ 

"^  Mr.  Brotherton  has  raised  a  number  of  new  seedling  gooseberries,  and 
baa  adopted  a  plan  by  which  he  gets  them  very  heavy,  but,  when  sold 
to  the  other  growers,  Uiey  can  never  be  made  to  weigh  as  much ;  so  that 
at  present  the  growers  of  gooseberries  are  not  fond  of  purchasing  new  seed<- 
lings  fit)m  the  raisers,  before  they  have  been  proved  by  others.  And  if  your 
reiulers  will  consult  the  goosebory  show  book  back,  they  will  find  ths^  a 
number  of  seedlings,  after  having  been  sold,  never  come  up  to  some  of  even 
the  old  sorts. 
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and  how  superior  they  are  to  other  melons  —  F.  Faldermann.    St,  Peten* 
burgh,  Dec.  20.  1829. 

List  of  the  Water  Metont;  Ciic6rtiita  (MruUut  L.  |  Arbusf,  R%U9»  :'^ 

1.  Barly  sugar  water-melon,  with  yellow  flesh.     Very  good. 

2.  Sugar  water-melon  of  the  Crimea.    Very  excellent. 

d.  Water  melon  of  the  Crimea,  Mrith  very  sweet  dark-red  flesh. 

4.  Very  large  water  mdon  of  Atrachan.    Of  Terv  good  flavour. 

5.  Wiater  melon  from  Casan.    Very  sweet,  and  lai^ge-sized. 

6.  Water  melon  from  Casan.    Very  sweet,  and  the  flesh  green. 

7.  Water  melon  from  the  East,  with  green  flesh.    Very  good  flavour. 

8.  New  very  good  kind  of  water  melon  from  Tscheran. 

9.  A  fine  sort  of  Persian  water  melon,  cultivated  about  Erivan. 

10.  Another  fine  sort  of  Persian  water  melon,  cultivated  about  Erivan. 

11.  The  favourite  water  melon  of  the  Persians,  with  dark-red  flesh,  an4 

very  sweet. 

12.  Very  early  Persian  water  melon,  of  large  size. 

13.  Very  lai^  Persian  water  melon,  with  dark  r^  flesh. 

14.  Mlrza  Coosrefe  water  melon. 

Musk  mehnt  cuUwated  in  Russia;  Ciicumis  ilf^o  L,;  Dini  Ruts, 

1.  Very  large  su^ar  melon,  fix>m  the  south  of  Russia. 

2.  Melon  from  the  South  of  Russia.     One  of  the  finest  sorts. 

3.  Melon  from  the  Crimea. 

4.  Sugar  melon  from  Casan. 

5.  Round  very  good  melon  fit)m  Casan. 

6.  Sugar  melon  from  Astrachan.    Very  8weet« 

7.  Very  fine  melon  from  Sarepta, 

8.  Tscheran  melon.    Very  Sweet. 

Of  Persian  Melons,  C^ciimis  Afelo  L,,  there  are  nine  sorts  in  separate 
packets,  marked  1  to  9,  including  the  Dampsha,  Datee,  Goorquabee,  IukI 
several  others.  —  F,  F, 

We  are  extremely  obliged  to  our  intelligent  and  mudh-esteemed  corre- 
spondent f<9T  these  seeds,  and  also  for  his  other  communications  and  seeds 
received  by  the  same  conveyance.  We  shall  send  portions  of  the  seeds, 
as  fiu'  as  they  will  go,  to  such  of  our  correspondents  as  will  undertakes'  to 
give  them  a  fair  trial,  and  report  to  us  the  particulars,  sending  us  a  fidr  spe*> 
eimen  of  the  fiiiit  of  each  vanety .  One  garciener  may  take  one  sort,  and  ano- 
ther gardener  another ;  or  sevatd  sorts  may  be  taken ;  but  we  should  dunk 
five  or  six  enough  for  any  one  gardener  to  experiment  with.  Applications, 
on  these  conditions,  may  be  sent  to  Mr.  Charlwood,  seedsman.  Great  Russel 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  with  whom  we  have  deposited  the  seeds,  and  to 
whom  we  shall  send  the  seeds  of  th%  fruits  received  for  distribution  in  1831. 
Mr.  Charlwood  has  also  seeds  of  the  Sweet  Indian  Com,  sent  by  Dr.  J.  M. 
of  Philadelphia,  which  we  would  [Muticularly  recommend  to  such  of  our 
readers  as  think  of  growing  this  article,  as  a  garden  vegetable,  to  be  eaten 
green  as  in  America. ' —  Cond* 

A  new  Variety  of  Wheat  from  Chma,-^  Sir,  I  have  the  pleasure  of  sending 
some  wheat  from  China.  It  is  considered  as  more  productive,  and  of  a  bet- 
ter equality  than  the  conmion  wheat  ^own  in  Europe.  I  wish  you  would 
distribute  it,  in  order  that  its  value  m  difierent  soils  may  be  ascertained. 
The  flour  which  it  gives  is  much  whiter  than  that  fix>m  the  common  wheat. 
I  should  be  happy  to  hear  of  its  supposed  superiority. — J*.  FakUmusnn,  St^ 
Petertburgh,  Nov,  16.  1829. 

We  have  sent  one  fourth  part  of  this  wheat  to  Mr.  Shirreff  of  Mungos* 
wells,  one  fourth  part  to  Mr.  Gbrrie  of  Errol,  a  portion  to  Mr.  Smith  of 
Woodstock  Park,  and  the  remainder  to  the  editor  of  the  Brit,  Farm.  ''^ 
and  the  Editor  of  the  Country  Times,  —  Cond. 

%  2 
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Caledonian  Hortictdtural  Society.  —  A  General  Meeting  of  the  Caledonian 
Horticultural  Society  was  held  in  the  Physicians'  Hall  on  the  3d  of  Dec.  last, 
Daniel  Ellis,  Esq.,  nrst  vice-president,  in  the  chair.  Mr.  Ellis  delivered  a 
luminous  and  interesting  discourse  on  the  unpropitious  nature  of  the  past 
season,  and  on  the  best  means  of  obviating  the  evils  of  our  climate.  We 
can  only  give  a  very  meagre  outline  of  the  substance  of  this  discourse.  He 
remarked' that ''  the  coldness  of  the  spring  months,  which  so  much  retarded 
the  blossom  of  the  earlier  flowers,  that  the  usual  period  of  competition  was 
necessarily  deferred,  has  continued  through  the  months  of  June,  July,  and 
Au^st,  the  mean  heat  of  the  day  during  those  months  not  much  exceed- 
ing 56^,  and  its  highest  temperature  rising  only  for  a  few  days  to  70  or  75^. 
The  more  delicate  fruits,  therefore,  as  peaches  and  nectarines,  were  but 
yery  imperfectly  ripened ;  but  those  of  a  hardier  description,  as  apples  and 
peiir^,  which  do  not  require  so  much  heat  to  ripen  them,  were  less  affected 
m  quality,  and  in  quantity  have  surpassed  the  production  of  former  years. 
The  mean  heat  of  the  months  of  September  and  October  was  about  4?d°. 

**  From  accounts  received,  it  appears  that  the  temperature  has  been  pretty 
much  the  same  in  most  parts  of  Britain ;  and,  consequently,  the  periods  at 
which  fruits  have  ripened  in  different  districts  have  corresponded  more 
nearly  than  in  former  years.  The  chief  defect  in  our  climate,  in  regarcl  to 
the  production  of  fruit,  was  stated  to  arise  from  a  want  of  heat  at  the 
period  of  maturation ;  and,  therefore,  our  aim  should  be  directed  to  hasten 
the  progress  of  growth,  and  augment,  as  much  as  we  can,  the  temperature 
at  the  ripening  period.  Great  attention,  therefore,  should  be  paid  to  the 
nature  ot  the  soil  and  to  shelter,  both  of  which  contribute  much  to  ameli- 
orate the  climate ;  whilst  the  aspect,  or  exposition  to  the  sun,  should  be 
such  as  will  enable  the  plant  to  receive  the  greatest  force  of  solar  heat, 
and  for  the  lon^t  penod.  Ringing  the  bark  of  a  branch,  or  removing  a 
unall  circular  piece  of  it,  so  as  to  mtercept  the  descent  of  the  nutrient 
matter,  has  the  effect  of  accelerating  the  growth  of  the  fruit  in  that  branch; 
and  experience  hais  shown  that  blackening  the  walls,  so  as  to  increase  their 
power  of  receiving  heat,  likewise  hastens  the  progress  of  growth,  and  th« 
^bsequent  process  of  maturation. 

^  Against  the  destruction  of  the  blossom,  which  too  oflen  happens  to 
our  wall  fruit  in  early  spring,  a  covering  through  the  night  was  recom- 
jn^ded.  The  injury  done  at  this  period  is  produced,  not  by  the  cold  of 
the  night,  but  by -the  sudden  action  of  the  morning  sun  on  parts  previously 
;reduced  and  enfeebled  bv  cold ;  and  the  mischief  may  therefore  be  pre- 
vented either  by  raising  the  temperature  of  the  plant  before  the  sun  shmes 
upon  it,  or  by  interceptmg  his  rays  till  the  plant  shall  have  acquired,  through 
|he  medium  of  the  atmosphere,  a  suitable  degree  of  heat.  In  very  un- 
/kvourable  seasons,  when  the  atmosphere  is  obscured,  and  the  sun  exerts 
bat  little  force,  no  fruits  can  be  expected  to  ripen  in  the  open  air,  without 
jthe  aid  of  walls  heated  by  flues  or  by  some  other  means.  Even  in  better 
seasons  they  materially  accelerate  growth,  and  must  ensure  a  more  perfect 
maturation.  Very  fine  Black  Hamburgh  grapes  were  this  season  npened 
in  the  open  air»  bv  the  aid  of  such  walls,  in  the  neigbourhood  of  Glasgow ; 
and  brought,  in  the  market  of  that  city,  a  price  eqi^  to  those  of  the  same 
^ort  grown  in  the  hot4iouse.*' 

.  A  ballot  took  place  for  the  admission  of  new  members,  when  those  pro- 
posed as  candidates  at  the  previous  Meeting,  among  whom  was  the  Right 
Hon.  the  Earl  of  Traquair,  were  all  duly  elected.  The  office-bearers  for 
the  ensuing  year  were  then  chosen,  and  prizes  awarded  as  follows :  — 

For  the  best  three  sorts  of  pears,,  not  generally  cultivated  in  Scotland, 
Tntfac  names*  to  Mr.  James  Smith,  gardener  to  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of 
Hopetoun,  at  Hopetoun  Hoq^e.    The  kinds  sent  were  Nouvelle  Beuirte 
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d^Hiver,  Deli<ies  de  Chasselas,  tknd  Gloux  Morceau,  — '-  For  the  best  bilneh 
of  retarded  grapes,  any  variety,  with  an  account  of  the  mode  of  manage* 
ment,  to  Mr.  George  Brown,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale,  Dunbar 
House.  The  variety  sent  was  the  white  raisin,  and  the  fiiiit  appeared  in 
fine  condition.  —  Of  the  other  article  on  the  prize  list  of  this  day,  the  yel« 
low  Jerusalem  artichoke  (Topinambour  jaune  of  the  Paris  market),  no  spe- 
cimens were  produced,  from  which  it  was  concluded  that  this  culinary 
vegetable  had  not  yet  been  introduced  into  this  country.  —  A  large  collec- 
tion of  very  fine  pears  having  been  sent  from  the  walls  and  dwarf  standards 
at  Luffhess  in  East  Lothian,  the  seat  of  Sir  Alexander  Hope,  several  of 
which  being  considered  admirable,  both  for  size  and  quality,  the  Meetings 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  committee,  awarded  an  extra-medal  for  these 
to  Mr.  George  Fowler,  gardener  at  Lufihess.  —  A  specimen  of  West's  St, 
Peter's  Grape,  sent  by  Mr.  John  Kimnent,  at  Mune,  was  so  exceedingly 
well  retarded,  that  the  committee  recommended  that  the  fourth  volume  of 
the  Society's  Memoirs  be  voted  to  Mr.  Kinment,  as  a  mark  of  their  appro- 
bation, which  was  agreed  to.  —  Some  remarkable  bunches  of  grapes  were 
sent  from  Bamton  garden,  being  the  third  crop,  from  the  same  vines,  within 
twenty  months,  the  vines  continuing  vigorous  and  healthy.  —  Among  the 
extra^articles  exhibited  at  this  Meetmg  were  some  fine  specimens  of  silver 
beet,  blanched  by  means  of  sea-kale  covers,  from  Mr.  James  M'Culloch  at 
Balmuto.  The  specimens  being  very  fine,  the  Meeting,  on  the  committee's 
suggestion,  awarded  the  4th  volume  of  the  Society's  Memoirs  to  Mr.  M'Cul-  - 
loch,  in  testimonv  of  their  approbation.  —  Specimens  of  apples,  the  growtK 
of  the  Shetland  Islands,  were  presented  by  Mr.  Purves  of  Edinburgh :  they 
were  the  white  or  Keswick  codlin,  and  h^hly  respectable,  as  being  the  pro- 
duce of  the  Ultima  Thule.  —  Four  kinds  of  excellent  Canadian  apples  were 
exhibited  by  Mr.  George  Ross,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Dalhousie,  at  Dal- 
housie  Castle.  —  Mr.  Scott  of  Sinton  sent  specimens  of  some  American 
apples ;  and  a  cast  of  one  thought  to  be  the  Fall  Pippin,  the  individual  fruit 
from  which  the  cast  was  taken  weighing  no  less  than  27^  oz.  —  Mr.  John 
Govan,  W.  S.,  sent  specimens  of  the  Khohl-kohl,  or  turnip-rooted  cabbafe, 
from  Caimie  Lodge,  the  seat  of  Colonel  Foulis  in  Fife.  —  There  were  also 
exhibited,  by  Mr.  Barnet,  large  and  well  grown  specimens  of  two  varieties 
of  Knohl-kohl,  early  white  and  red.  The  seeds  of  these  varieties  were 
brought  from  Germany,  by  Mr.  Loudon,  in  1828,  and  by  him  presented  to 
the  Experimental  Garden.  —  Mr.  Thomas  Kennedy,  nurseryman  at  Nith 
Bank,  Dumfries,  sent  specimens  of  a  seedling  ap{)le  raised  by  him,  called 
the  Nith  Bank  Pearmam,  a  rather  showy  table-fruit. 
.  The  table  of  the  hall  was  decorated  by  fourteen  distinct  sorts  of  Chry», 
s4nthemum  sinense,  in  full  flower,  from  the  Experimental  Garden ;  also  t^ 
plant,  in  a  large  earthen  pot,  of  the  blue  raisin  grape,  trained  spirally^  car- 
rying four  bunches,  and  a  plant  of  the  Poonah  grape  trained  m  the  same, 
form,  having  several  bunches,  which  had  a  fine  appearance.  Grapes  grown 
in  this  manner  were  much  admired  at  the  last  two  fruit  festivals  of  this 
^ciety. 

From  amongst  the  important  horticultural  information  contained  in  the 
minutes  read  to  this  Meeting,  we  select  the  following,  which  came  under 
the  consideration  of  the  committee  and  council  on  the  5th  of  Nov.  last :  — • 

Sir  George  S.  Mackenzie  exhibited  a  seedling  apple,  between  the  Non- 
pareil and  the  Manks  Codlin,  called  the  Achmore  apple,  which  was  consi- 
dered juicy  and  good;  also  another  beautiful  seedling,  shaped  like  the 
Nonsuch,  not  remarkable  for  flavour ;  and  a  very  fine  saccharine  seedling, 
between  the  Codlin  and  Leadincton  in  appearance.  —  Mr.  George  Shielli 
sent  specimens  of  the  black  Hamburgh  grape,  and  of  the  white  currant 

frape,  from  the  apricot  division  of  the  flued  wall  in  the  garden  at  Erskme 
louse  in  Renfrewshire,  the  property  of  Lord  Blantyre.     The  former  were 
ripe  and  well  flavoured,  and  Mr.  Shiells  mentioned  that  he  had  sent  12 1|^ 
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to  the  Glasgow  market,  where  the  same  price  was  obtamed  for  them  as  Cor 
those  grown  in  the  hot-house.  The  committee  were  much  gratified  with 
this  proof  that,  under  judicious  management,  excellent  dessert  grapes  may 
be  produced  against  a  flued  wall  in  Scotland,  even  in  a  bad  season,  such  as 
the  past;  and  they  voted  the  last  published  volume  of  the  Society's  Me» 
moirs  to  Mr.  Shieils,  in  testimony  of  their  approbation.  —  A  bunch  of  the 
Rhodes  seedling  grape  was  exhibited,  the  hemes  of  which  were  beautifully 
black  and  well  flavoured ;  and  there  was  also  submitted  to  the  Meeting  a 
model  of  an  improved  hoe,  with  a  movable  plate,  invented  by  Mr.  Lea,  nur* 
seryman  at  Worley,  near  Halifax,  which,  along  with  the  specunens  of  grapes, 
had  been  transmitted  by  the  Rev.  James  Annitage  Rhodes  of  Horsforth 
Hall,  near  Leeds,  who,  the  secretary  stated,  had  also  sent  buds  or  eyes  of 
the  Rhodes  vine  for  the  Society's  garden.  Thanks  were  voted  to  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Rhodes  for  these  interesting  communications.  —  A  letter  was  read  firom 
Mr.  G.  Ferguson,  market-gardener  at  Prestonpans,  describing  specimens  of 
a  yery  large  and  beautiful  pear,  sent  as  being  a  modification  of  the  Muirfowl 
Egg.  These  specimens  were  of  excellent  flavour,  and  very  similar  to  the 
Muirfowl  Egg.  The  secretary  was  directed  to  request  grails  of  this  variety, 
and  to  offer  grafts  of  other  new  or  rare  kinds  in  return.  -^  Mr.  Oliver  at 
Dysart  House  sent  some  large  and  some  small  specimens  of  the  brovna 
Beurree  pear,  produced  from  grafts  which,  at  the  same  period,  were  put  on 
an  old  and  on  a  young  Jargonelle  tree.  On  the  young  tree,  the  large  fruit 
sent  were  produced,  and  were  plentiful ;  while  the  small  fruit  were  from  the 
old  stock,  and  there  the  crop  was  scanty.  Thanks  were  voted  for  this  no- 
tice of  so  interesting  an  experiment.  —  Mr.  John  Ferme,  Haddington,  sent 
specimens  of  a  very  excellent  seedling  apple,  supposed  between  the  Golden 
Pippin  and  Nonpareil,  for  which  thanks  were  voted,  and  of  which  grafb 
were  requested.  •—  Mr.  James  Dick,  gardener  at  Crawford  Priory,  sent  a 

rcimen  of  unripe  black  Hamburgh  grapes,  from  the  open  unflued  wall, 
wing  that  this  grape  will  not,  in  ordinary  seasons,  succeed  without  the 
aid  of  a  flued  wall. 

Specimens  of  white  kidney  and  pink-eved  kidney  potatoes,  both  of  excel'* 
lent  quality,  seedlings  from  the  purple  kidney,  received  from  Mrs.  Selby  of 
Twizel,  in  Northumberland,  were  sent  by  Dr.  Greville,  for  which  thanks 
were  voted.  —  P,  N.    January,  1830. 

A  Quarterly  General  Meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Thursday,  the 
4th  of  March,  Sir  Henry  Jardine,  senior  vice-president,  in  the  chair.  The 
Earls  of  Leven  and  Melville,  Sir  John  Hay  oi  Smithfield,  Bart.,  Mr.  Junes 
of  Stow,  and  several  other  distinguished  members  of  the  Society,  and  pro* 
moters  of  the  art  of  horticulture  were  present.  Prizes  were  awarded  as 
follows :  — • 

For  the  best  specimen  of  blanched  succory,  raised  in  a  cellar  or  dark  out- 
house, or  in  a  hot-house,  pit,  or  frame,  to  Mr.  William  Oliver,  gardener  to 
the  Eari  of  Rosslyn,  at  Dysart  House.  —  For  the  six  newest  and  rarest 
hardy  plants,  cut  specimens  in  flower,  to  Mr.  Alexander  Forrester,  gardener 
to  iSavid  Falconer,  Esq.,  Carlowrie,  The  collection  consisted  of  Xeu- 
cojum  vdmum,  Z^ucojum  carpaticum,  Bulbocodium  vernum,  Corydalis 
ckvdi  &lba,  Chimon&nthus  fragrans,  Pothos  foe^tida,  besides  Xithospcrmum 
orientale,  and  j^or^o  orientalis.  —  For  the  best  eight  hyacinths,  either  in 
flower-pots  or  in  water^lasses,  red,  blue,  white,  and  yellow,  two  of  each,  to 
Mr.  William  Mylne,  gardener  at  Drum  to  Gilbert  Innes,  Esq.,  of  Stow.  The 
kinds  were :  red,  Comtesse  de  la  Coste  and  Duke  of  Wellington ;  blucy 
C^rande  Violette  and  Quintin  Durward ;  white,  Prince  of  Waterloo  and 
Prince  Galitzin ;  yellow.  Pure  d'Or  and  Duchesse  de  BerrL  —  For  the  best 
six  stalks  of  forced  rhubarb,  raised  by  a  market-gardener,  to  Mr.  William 
Inglis,  gardener  at  Wester  Warriston,  being  the  first  forced  rhubarb  pro* 
duced  by  any  market-gardener  at  Edinburgh. —  No  competitor  appeared 
fpr  the  premium  ofiered  for  hyacinths  which  had  also  flowered  in  Scotland 
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in  the  preceding  year ;  but  an  extra-prlxe  was  awarded  for  a  number  of  rer^ 
fine  hyacinths,  grown  in  a  norel  manner,  by  Dr.  Adolphus  Ross,  in  Yob 
drawing-room.  A  quantity  of  moss,  consisting  of  the  most  common  kinds 
of  /Typnum,  was  placed  in  a  water-tight  box,  about  8  or  9  in.  deep,  into 
which  the  bulbs  were  placed  in  the  end  of  September,  without  mouldj  and 
duly  watered.  The  result  of  this  experiment  was  highly  fiivourable ;  and 
Sir  Henry  Jardine,  in  moving  that  an  extra-medal  be  awarded  for  this 
novelty,  complimented  Dr.  Ross  on  its  success,  for  which  the  doctor,  who 
was  present,  returned  his  acknowledgments.  —  Another  extra-prize  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  John  Mathison,  gardener  to  the  Lord  Register  oi  Scotland 
at  Amiston  House,  for  a  fine  specimen  of  rampions  (Campanula  iZapuncii* 
lus),  used  as  a  salad,  and  also  as  a  second-course  vegetable.  — ^A  very  beau* 
tiful  specimen  of  an  uncommon  variety  of  the  Seville  orange,  which  grows 
to  a  large  size,  was  sent  fix>m  the  garden  of  Mr.  Buchanan  of  Drummtlliav 
grown  by  Mr.  Thomas  Carsewell,  his  gardener.  This  variety  is  said  to  be 
vcr^  prolific.  The  fruit  was  attached  to  a  small  bough ;  and  close  by  the 
fruit  was  a  flower,  which  added  to  the  interest  of  the  specimen. 

Besides  the  competition  flowers,  a  great  many  very  fine  hyacinths  were 
exhibited  fi'om  Drum  garden.  A  number  of  early  tulips  and  hyacinths  were 
sent  fi'om  the  experimental  garden,  as  also  a  very  beautifiil  plant  of  Az^des 
/iedifolia,  or  white  Chinese  azalea ;  which  is  one  of  the  handsomest  of  the 
tribe,  the  petals  being  larger  than  those  of  the  more  common  kinds,  and  of 
a  pure  paper-white.  An  excellent  specimen  of  the  Phoendcoma  prolffera 
also  graced  the  table  of  the  hall ;  which,  both  in  point  of  beauty  and  fira- 
grance,  was,  considering  the  early  period  of  the  year,  as  well  decorated  as 
we  ever  recoUect  to  have  seen  it.     (Edinbttrgh  Advertiser,) 

Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  December  10.  —  The  fc^lowing  new  or  rare 
plants  have  lately  flowered  here :  —  Begonia  diversifolia,  Gompholdlniim 
nolymdrphum  var.  li!kteum,  Sph&cele  Lin£^yi,  Lobelia  mollis,  Lobelia  rugur* 
i6sa.     (^Professor  Graham  in  JamietofCs  Journaly  December,  1829.) 

New  or  Rare  Plants  which  have  lately  flowered  in  the  Neighbourhood  tf 
Edinburgh,  March  10.  1830.  —  Cestrum  bractektum;  Con6stylis  aculekta; 
Elephantopus  M4rtii,  the  seeds  received  from  Rio  Janeut> ;  Lobelia 
Kraussii,  trom  Dominica. -^  iVepenthes  distillatoria,  fcem.  This  plant  la 
16 J  ft.  high.  It  has  ripened  seeds,  fi'om  which  several  young  plants  have 
been  raised.  **  It  appears  that  the  pitcher  is  an  appendage  to  the  middle 
rib  of  the  leaf,  the  leaf  originally  consisting  of  the  ciliated  wings  of  the  pit- 
cher only,  but  is  subsequently  elongated  downwards,  and  at  last  the  mem- 
branous expansion  along  the  pitcher  degenerates  into  two  prominent  nerves, 
and  for  a  considerable  way  along  the  middle  rib  is  entirely  removed, 
leaving  this  to  act  as  a  long  simple  cirrhus."  (Jameson* s  Jour,,  April,  1830, 
p.  380.) 

R^  Grapes  yrete  cut  in  the  garden  of  Culzean  Castle,  Ayrshire,  on 
March  8.     (Ayr  Advertiser,  March  25.  1830.) 

Lord  Dunmore*s  Seedling  Pears  are  the  nnest  productions  of  Scotland, 
and  equal  to  the  best  of  those  raised  by  M.  van  Mons. »-  P,  N,  Edinbuf^^ 
January  6.  1830. 

ATiniature  Orchard. »- 1  have  been  so  much  pleased  with  the  plan  of  a 
miniature  orchard  that  I  have  prepared  a  quarter  of  ground  for  a  trial, 
although  I  don't  meant  to  plant  the  trees  so  close,  and  will  introduce  a 
gooseberry  bush  between  each  tree.  —  W,  M,    Argyleshire,  Nov,  6.  18^8. 

Orchards. —  In  your  EncychptBdia  of  Gardening,  article  Orchards,  you 
are  quite  correct  as  to  the  Clydesdale  and  Carse  of  Gowrie  orchards ;  but 
you  say  there  are  a  few  smaller  ones  along  the  base  of  the  Ochill  Hills.  I 
have  sought  for  the  Ochill  Hill  orchards  but  cannot  find  them,  and  I  there- 
fore think  you  have  been  misinformed.  The  Ochill  Hills  form  the  southern 
boundary  of  Stratheam,  and  there  is  a  range  of  lower  hills,  which  run  along 
the  north  side  of  that  strath,  and  on  their  soiith  slope  arc  the  old  orchardi 
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of  Aberdalzie,  Mailer,  Kirkton,  Hillton,  Moncrieff,  Fingask,  XUnrnd,  Ball^' 
hepbum,  and  Elcho.  None  of  them  are  of  large  extent,  but  all  of  them  are 
aged.  —  X  Y.  Z,     Near  RenfreWy  May  6.  1829. 

Sir  George  OgUvi/*s  Garden  at  Banfm  1639.  —  In  the  year  1639,  during 
the  civil  wars  between  Charles  I.  and  his  Scottish  subjects,  a  General  Monroe, 
who  was  ravaging  part  of  the  north  of  Scotland,  returned  the  keys  of  Strath- 
bogie  to  the  Marchioness  of  Huntly,  set  fire  to  his  camp,  and  marched  to 
Bimff,  the  magnificent  seat  of  Sir  George  Qgilvy,  which  he  destroyed, 
together  with  his  fine  garden,  then  the  best  in  Scotland,  enclosed  with 
excellent  stone  walls,  and  well  stocked  with  fruit  trees,  all  of  which  he  cut 
down,  nor  did  he  leave  a  hedge  standing.  Sir  George  was  then  with  the 
king,  who,  when  the  disaster  was  related,  remarked,  "  as  for  the  house  it 
Blattered  not  much,  money  could  build  it  up  again  in  a  short  time ;  but  it 
was  cruel  to  destroy  his  garden,  which  years  could  not  repair."  (Aikman*9 
Sitlofy  of  Scotland,)  —  Id. 

■  Temporal  Happiness,  —  It  appears  that  Dr.  Chalmers  intends  to  give  lec- 
tures to  the  Edinburgh  students  of  divinity  on  political  economy  as  con- 
nected ykith  theology',  and  on  the  animal  as  well  as  the  moral  and  religious 
nature  of  man.  This  is  highly  commended  in  that  excellent  paper  the 
Scotsman,  and  especially  in  a  letter  to  the  editor  published  in  the  number 
for  April  21.  Tiiat  letter  is  fijil  of  important  truths,  showing  how  much 
a -man's  opinions  on  most  subjects  depend  on  his  organisation,  on  the  dr- 
eumstances  with  which  he  is  surrounded,  on  the  state  of  his  health,  and  on 
the  qualities  of  his  food.  The  first  principles  of  Mr.  Owen,  as  lately  deli- 
vered in  his  Sunday  lectures  at  the  Mechanics*  Institution  in  London,  are 
exactly  the  same ;  only  Mr.-  Owen  pushes  them  as  far  as  they  will  go,  and** 
cipates  the  state  of  things  that  will  be  the  final  result  of  their  application, 
and  thereby  has  drawn  down  on  himself  the  charge  of  being  an  advocate 
for  materialism,  and  incurred  the  epithet  of  benevolent  madman;  while 
the  more  prudent  correspondent  of  the  ScoUman,  as  well  as  the  editor  of 
'that  paper  nimself,  though  entertaining,  as  we  believe,  the  same  fundamental 
principles  as  Mr.  Owen,  maintains  a  reputation  for  wisdom  and  philosophy. 
ouch  are  the  different  ways  of  men.  Great  ^ood,  however,  we  are  firmly 
persuaded,  is  effecting  by  both  parties ;  but  it  is  hardly  more  safe  to  drop  a 
word  in  fevpur  of  Mr.  Owen  at  present,  than  it  was  three  years  ago  to  prabe 
Mr.  Bentham,  now  acknowledged  by  Mr.  Brougham  in  Parliament  to  be  the 
first  jurist  of  the  age ;  not  quite  a  year  ago  the  Times  newspaper  called  him 
an  old  driveller.  —  Cond, 

IRELAND. 

Arboricultural  Society,  —  A  prospectus  for  a  Society  for  promoting  plants 
ing  and  the  care  and  management  of  wooded  lands  in  Ireland,  has  been  sent 
us,  with  the  names  of  the  patron,  president,  vice-presidents,  and  committee, 
all  of  the  first  respectability.  The  object  of  the  Society  is  stated  to  be, 
**  to  collect,  embody,  and  diffuse  scientific  information  relative  to  the  form- 
^ig  of  plantations,  and  the  care  and  management  of  wooded  lands  in  Ire* 
land."  Three  pounds  annually,  or  twenty  pounds  paid  down,  constitute  a 
member.  A  committee  of  fifteen  are  to  conduct  the  affiiirs  of  the  Society. 
The  secretary  is  C.  W.  Hamilton,  Esq.,  37.  Dominick  Street,  Dublin. 

**  Prospectus,  In  Ireland  there  are  woods  and  plantations  belonging  to 
individuals,  worth  many  thousand  pounds,  and  collectively  worth  millions, 
which  are  either  totally  neglected,  or  injured  by  injudicious  treatment. 
The  neglect  consists  in  the  omission  of  proper  draining,  fencing,  thinning, 
pruning^  copsing,  &c.,  in  leaving  briars  and  other  detrimental  undergrowui 
4ipon  the  sur&ce,  and  in  a  gen^^  deficiency  of  any  scientific  principles  of 
management.  The  injury  consists  in  improper  felling  and  thinning,  lopping 
for  fire-wood  and  fences,  the  admission  of  grazing  cattle,  and  the  employ- 
ment of  ignorant  persons  as  labourers  and  superintendents. 
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**  The  advantages  which  tfai^  SocietyBnttcipates;  from  a  greater  attentioii 
to  the  increase  and  superior  management  of  wooded  lands,  are,  the  im* 
provement  of  wastes ;  the  employment  of  a  large  number  of  the  peaaantiy  ; 
the  addition  of  ornament  to  the  country,  as  well  as  of  value  to  fanned 
lands,  by  the  production  of  shelter  and  an  abundance  of  useful  timber;  and 
the  consequent  increase  of  individual  property  and  national  wealth.  That 
these  advantages  are  not  generally  understood,  the  face  of  the  countiy 
sufficiently  demonstrates ;  and  where  so  large  a  proportion  of  labour  and 
expense  is  devoted  to  agriculture,  and  so  little  to  the  cultivation  of  forestf 
trees,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  the  landed  proprietors  of  Ireland  should,  to 
use  the  words  of  Evelyn,  *  oilener  find  occasion  to  fell  down  and  destroy 
their  woods  and  plantations,  than  either  to  repair  or  improve  them.*  It  is, 
therefore,  highly  desirable  that  the  subject  should  be  brought  more  fre- 
quently and  directly  under  public  notice  and  discussion,  and  that  inform- 
ation upon  it  should  be  collected  from  as  many  sources,  and  distributed 
through  as  many  channels,  as  posnble.  To  do  this  is  the  object  of  the 
present  Society,  and  the  proposed  means  of  effecting  that  object  are,  — >     * 

**  1.  To  establish  an  office  in  a  public  and  central  situation  in  Dublmi 
and  to  engage  a  scientific  agent  to  attend  there  at  convenient  hours,  for  the 
purpose  of  collecting  and  communicating  to  members,  and  to  persons  actingi 
on  their  behalf,  all  possible  information  connected  with  the  objects  of  the 
Society.  2.  To  keep  in  the  office  patterns  of  tools  and  models  of  machineryi' 
of  the  best  and  most  approved  construction.  3.  To  open  and  carry  on  an 
extensive  correspondence  both  at  home  and  abroad,  from  which  the  Society 
may  expect  to  derive  valuable  information ;  and  perhaps  to  bring  forward 
the  interesting  results  of  its  enquiries  in  occasional  publications,  so  as  to 
diffuse  through  the  country  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  the  science; 
4.  To  collect  for  the  use  of  the  Society,  and  for  the  promotion  of  the 
science,  a  library  of  the  best  publications  which  have  been  written  upon 
the  subject  in  various  languages. 

^  It  16  not  intended  that  the  Society  should  embark  in  speculation,  ofkr 
premiums,  recommend  woodmen,  or  m  any  way  engage  in  conducting  the 
business  of  individual  subscribers,  which  might  mvolve  it  in  heavy  expen« 
diture  and  responsibility.  The  establishment  of  similar  societies  has  proved 
conducive  to  the  promotion  of  almost  every  other  branch  of  knowledge* 
If  any  improvement  has  been  discovered  in  the  treatment  of  the  inferior 
vegetoble  productions,  it  is  directly  communicated  to,  and  disseminated  by, 
farming  and  horticultural  societies ;  new  plants  are  collected  from  every 
part  of  the  globe,  and  the  most  valuable  are  selected  for  cultivation ;  ex«^ 
periments  are  tried  and  recorded,  that  their  success  may  be  followed  up,  ev 
their  failure  made  known,  in  order  to  deter  others  from  wasting  time  and 
capital  in  a  repetition  of  similar  attempts ;  queries  are  proposed  andanswered^ 
and  a  useful  spirit  of  emulation  is  thereby  excited  through  the  kingdom  j 
the  experience  of  each  individual  being  thus  rendered  of  use  to  the  com^ 
munity.  But  with  respect  to  the  noblest  of  v^etables,  both  as  it  regarda 
the  beuity  and  riches  of  the  country,  the  case  is  widdy  different.  In  the 
cultivation  of  forest  trees,  there  is  no  connection  between  the  efforts  ai 
individuals;  every  one  tries  his  own  experiments,  and  is  too  often  dis- 
couraged by  the  railure  of  those  attempts,  which,  had  they  been  assisted  by* 
the  experience  of  others,  might  have  produced  the  most  beneficial  results. 
It  is,  therefore,  presumed  that  the  establishing  a  Society  in  Ireland  for  the 
purposes  above  stated,  will  be  of  essential  service  to  the  country,  by  giving 
an  mipulse  to  improvement  in  the  management  of  woods  and  plantadons^ 
whilst  it  will  also  combine  with  its  other  advantages  one  of  vast  and^pan^ 
mount  importance,  the  continued  and  profitable  employment  of  a  large 
number  of^the  peasantry  of  the  kingdom.*'  ' 

It  is  commonly  alleged  in  England  that  the  societies  which  have  hitherto 
been  established  in  Irdand  have  done  verylittle  good,  and. that  thotie  whkli, 
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kave  been  supported  by  government^  as  the  Dublin  Society,  the  Cork 
Institution,  &c.,  have  degenerated  into  mere  jobs.  Whoever  wishes  to 
knov  something  of  the  state  of  jobbing  in  Ireland,  may  turn  to  the  ScoU^ 
man  newspaper  of  Jan.  6.  1830,  where,  in  a  review  of  the  Report  of  the 
Comimidonert  of  Revenue  on  the  State  of  the  Irish  Post-Office^  will  be  seen 
an  account  which  is  enough  to  make  a  man  exclaim,  that,  if  the  peasantry 
«f  Ireland  are  in  a  state  of  physical  degradation,  the  gentry  are  not  less 
dqpKied  morally.  We  do  not  believe  thm  is  any  thing  in  the  world  equal 
to  It,  except  in  Hussia.  However,  as  the  Society  proposes  to  confine  itself 
to  collecting  and  di£Pusing  arboricultural  knowledge,  we  cannot  see  how  it  can 
possibly  do  harm.  An  active,  scientific,  and  practical  agent,  by  travelling 
through,  the  country,  might  possibly  e^ct  something  by  instructing  locu 
foresters  and  woocunen;  and  if  proprietors  were  very  anxious  tor  the 
improvement  of  their  woodlands,  such  professional  foresters  as  Pontey  in 
B^and,  and  Sang  and  Cruickshanks  in  Scotland,  would  soon  be  called  mto 
existence  in  Ireland,  without  the  aid  of  any  society :  in  fact,  there  is  our 
correspondent  Fraser,  who,  we  will  venture  to  assert,  understands  vege- 
table physiology,  as  explicable  to  trees  and  the  whole  management  of  plant- 
ations, as  well  as  any  man  in  the  two  islands.  But,  fi*om  what  we  can 
learn,  the  foresters  of*^  Ireland  are  much  too  ignorant  and  conceited  to  take 
instructions,  or  be  put  out  of  their  routine  practices  by  strangers ;  and 
therefore  the  grand  and  essential  thing  is  to  enlighten  the  rising  generation 
generally,  to  begin  at  the  beginning.  In  the  mean  time,  every  temporary 
exertion  is  worth  something ;  and  uie  mere  circumstance  of  calling  public 
attention  to  the  subject,  and  bringing  people  toother,  or  into  conmiuni- 
cation,  who  are  occupied  with  the  same  pursuit,  is  certain  of  doing  good. 
In  these  views,  we  hail  the  appearance  of  the  Arboricultural  Society,  and 
W48h  it  every  possible  success.  —  Cond. 

Mr.  Fraser  s  name,  we  in  this  country  rc^et  to  see,  is  falling  into  the 
middle  distance  of  your  pages.  He  has  left  much  undone,  which  might 
have  been  of  real  use  to  the  county  where  he  resided ;  I  may  add,  to  gar- 
deners and  Ireland  at  large.  Knowing  your  Magazines  to  be  widely  cir- 
culated in  this  kingdom,  I  hope  you  will  call  upon  some  of  your  intelligent 
readers  to  send  you  an  account  of  the  places  they  have  visited,  which  imght 
be  the  means  of  operating  upon  both  the  employer  and  the  employed* 
Start  the  sul]yect,  and  I  have  no  doubt  of  its  success.  I  am.  Sir,  &c.— ' 
L.  Zf0    January,  1830. 

We  have  repeatedly  done  so,  but  there  seems  to  be  something  in  Ireland 
which  breeds  laziness ;  there  seems  to  be  a  want  of  poor  rates,  to  excite 
to  activity  and  industry.  As  far  as  gardening  is  concerned,  absenteeism 
causes  the  blight.  To  the  peasantry  poor  rates  would  be  a  real  good ;  and 
if  the  landlords  would  meet  them  by  the  cottage  system  already  laid  down 
(not  a  forced  cottage  system),  and  by  giving  every  cottager  a  loom,  which 
might  reduce  the  quantum  of  land,  they  would  have  nothing  to  fear.  •— 
Cond. 

Poor  Laws.  —  We  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  had  a  system  of  poor 
laws,  similar  to  that  which  has  been  established  in  England,  b^  established 
for  the  same  period  in  Ireland,  it  would,  by  giving  the  landlords  and  gentry 
of  the  country  a  deep  pecuniary  interest  in  the  repression  of  the  numbers  of 
the  poor,  have  powerfully  tended  to  prevent  that  splitting  of  farms,  and 
excessive  increase  of  the  population,  that  are  the  prime  causes  of  all  the 
evils  of  Ireland.     (  Ed,  Rev/) 

MUdness  of  the  Cihnate  near  Belfast.  —  Sir,  Having  received  much  plea^ 
aure  firom  your  Gardener's  Ma^me,  and  being  passionately  fond  of  culti- 
vating shrubs  and  flowers,  which  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  practically 
doing  myself  in  a  small  garden  as  my  greatest  amusement,  I  am  mduced  to 
give  you  some  remarks,  which,  if  you  ||)lease  to  make  use  of  in  whole  or 
part,  you  are  very  welcome*    I  think  this  part  of  Ireland,  on  the  scarshore^' 
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about  three  miles  from  Belfast,  latitude  54®  35'  42^'  N.,  must  be  peculiarly 
&vourabIe  to  gardening.  I  find  many  plants  grow  well  here,  which  I  have 
observed  in  the  Gardener's  Magazine  are  spoken  of  as  rare  in  other  places  s 
for  instance,  Fuchsia  coccinea,  as  bearing  berries  in  a  green-house,  from 
which  young  plants  spring ;  and  then  it  is  observed,  it  might  perhaps  be 
treated  as  a  hardy  annual.  My  old  plants  ripen  seed  in  the  open  ground,. 
and  never  get  aiw  protection,  and  I  nave  them  in  the  coldest  situations.  I 
never  thought  of  sowing  the  seed,  as  I  find  the  cuttings  grow  as  well  «8 
those  of  the  common  willow.  I  cut  some  plants  down  to  the  ground  about 
January,  and  these  cuttings  I  put  very  thickly  together  into  any  part  of  the 
garden,  and  give  them  no  care :  almost  every  plant  succeeds  and  flowers 
that  autumn.  The  broad-leaved  myrtle  I  have  as  an  edging  as  low  as  boXy 
and  as  hec^es  in  my  garden  of  all  heights,  from  6  in.  to  12f^.  My  1241^ 
hedge  is  on  a  south  wall.  >¥hen  Dr.  Ualiday  came  to  this  place  twenty 
years  since,  it  was  2  fL  high.  It  has  never  had  even  a  little  straw  laid  over 
the  roots  in  winter,  and  it  flowers  beautifully.  It  is  bushy  from  the  ground 
to  the  top  of  the  wall,  with  which  I  always  cut  it  even  about  April.  In  the 
summer  it  shoots  a  foot  and  a  half  above  the  top  of  the  wall :  it  is  5  f^  in 
breadth  from  the  bottom  to  the  top,  and  spreads  3  ft.  over  the  door-case  on 
one  side.  From  this  I  have  taken  all  my  other  plants,  observing  to  cut  o^ 
a  flowering  branch,  otherwise  it  is  very  long  before  they  come  mto  flower. 
I  always  strike  them  in  the  open  ground,  and  many  have  been  put  down  at 
Christmas ;  in  fact,  I  give  them  no  more  care  than  the  Fuchsia.  I  have  at 
least  forty  plants  now,  and  many  in  fine  flower  this  day  (Nov.  11.).  The 
narrow-leaved  myrtle  is  also  in  the  garden,  and  has  twice  flowered ;  it  is 
not  protected.  I  cannot  go  to  any  great  expense,  but  I  try  every  plant  I 
can  get  a  cutting  of,  and  often  succeed  where  many  who  take  great  care 
and  trouble  do  not.  The  snowberry  I  struck  bv  a  cutting  in  the  open 
ground,  when  the  nurserymen  were  asking  7s.  tor  a  plant.  The  white 
double  primrose  is  quite  hardy  here.  Tigridia  Ferr^u-ia  I  plant  in  the  gar* 
den  in  February;  its  seeds  are  now  quite  ripe;  this  winter  I  will  leave 
some  roots  in  the  ground  :  it  seems  so  far  to  have  changed  its  habit  as  to 
open  the  flower  at  all  times  in  the  day ;  it  even  did  so  at  six  in  the  evenins 
this  year.  Mir&bilis  longiflora  stands  the  winter  here  well,  and  flowered 
the  year  it  was  sown.  Scarlet-flowered  Cyrilla,  sown  in  the  garden,  is  now 
in  fine  flower ;  as  are  also  a  variety  of  pelargoniums  and  Cineraria,  turned 
out  of  the  green-house  to  take  their  chance.  The  Althaea  frutex  flowers 
well  in  many  places  here.     I  have  a  very  small  green-house,  nearly  all 

flass,  but  with  no  artificial  heat.  I  reared  in  it  Crassula  cocclnea  and 
Iba ;  the  seeds  came  up  in  a  parcel  of  heath  seeds  from  London  (the  latter 
all  died):  the  crassulas  flowered  beautifully.  My  fine  pelargoniums  are 
later  in  flowering,  but  are  in  general  in  better  health,  than  where  great  heat 
is  used.  The  Madagascar  periwinkle  flowered  from  a  cutting.  My  gar- 
dener has  also  been  successml  in  flowering  the  Amaryllis  vittata  in  it :  he 
was  laughed  at  for  supposing  it  possible ;  but  the  fourth  year  I  had^  fine 
plant,  the  stem  2  ft.  high,  and  five  handsome  flowers :  the  second  year  it 
was  not  quite  so  fine.  This  year  I  have  a  second  bulb  from  it,  which  I  hope 
will  flower:  one  of  the  bulbs  I  have  just  looked  at;  it  has  now  a  leaf^a 
foot  long,  owing,  he  supposes,  to  the  experiment  of  not  treating  it  as  he 
did  at  first.  If  it  does  flower,  I  shall  send  a  communication  to  the  Gar- 
dener's Magazine.  I  know  he  does  not  give  at  any  time  any  thing  like  the 
quantity  of  water  which  some  of  your  correspondents  recommend ;  but  he 
says,  not  having  heat,  the  plant  does  not  require  it.  My  green-house  is 
chiefly  managed  by  him,  and  he  is  quite  anxious  to  acquire  information 
relating  to  his  profession,  and  very  fond  of  it ;  but,  except  in  regard  to  the 
vittata,  every  fact  I  state  is  from  my  own  knowledge  and  experience.  Thore 
are  now  seven  beds  nearly  blown  of  the  scarlet  Chinese  rose,  budded  on 
the  20th  of  July  on  the  common  double  white  rose;  and  I  had  the  rose 
unique,  Tuscany,  moss-white,  and  double  yellow-flowered  on  the  Chinese 
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Ubflb,  badded  rather  late  last  year.  I  think  it  is  the  best  stock.  The  situatioii 
was  too  sunny  for  the  yellow ;  two  buds  only  flowered  perfect.  I  hare  it 
also  budded  on  the  scarlet  Chinese.  I  have  long  been  trying  to  discover 
what  is  the  cause  of  the  variation  of  the  colour  in  the  hydrangea:  it  is  not 
the  strong  black  soil  that  gives  the  blue ;  for  in  that,  for  four  years,  I  have 
a  fine  red  plant,  taken  from  a  blue  one ;  and  in  a  sandy  soil  (which  is  the 
gaeneral  soil  here)  I  have  a  blue  one.  I  once  thought,  as  you  observe, 
mat  the  plant  requires  to  be  old  before  the  blue  colour  becomes  preva- 
lent; but  I  am  convinced  that  will  not  always  hold.  I  have  not  ob- 
■erved  any  of  your  correspondents  remark  the  very  neat  method,  French 
I  believe,  which  a  friend  described  to  me,  of  striking  slips  of  carnations 
gr  pinks,  particularly  if  to  be  sent  any  distance ;  and  I  think  it  would 
answer  well  for  pelargoniums,  ^illiflowers,  &c.  It  is  thus:  —  A  strong 
shoot  is  just  pierced  through  a  jomt,  or  as  if  going  to  be  layered ;  have  some 
pieces  of  the  lead  tea  is  so  commonly  put  up  in  now,  and  twist  it  round  the 
ahoot  (^fig'  75.) ;  tie  the  bottom  close  with  bass  mat,  and  then  fill  the 
lead  full  of  proper  compost,  now  and  then  watering.  If  the 
'^^  plant  is  tall,  put  in  a  stake,  and  tie  it  firmly :  in  six  weeks  it 
will  be  well  rooted,  and  may  be  cut  off  below  the  lead,  and 
sent  any  distance.  This  I  have  practised  for  two  years,  and 
find  it  succeeds  well ;  but  it  does  best  if  the  plants  are  pretty 
high,  which  carnations  are  generally  here.  I  beg  to  give  another 
instance  of  either  the  soil  or  climate.  Two  years  ago  a  root  of 
the  orange  lily  threw  up  a  stem  which  twisted  from  the  ground 
and  flattened  to  an  inch  and  a  half  in  breadth,  was  7  fl.  high, 
and  had  130  flowers  on  it.  I  had  the  dry  stem  till  very  lately. 
A—  JIf.  H.     Clifton,  near  Belfast,  Nov,  1 1.  1829. 

'  We  are  much  gratified  with  these  proofs  of  the  mildness  of  the  climate 
of  Ireland,  even  in  the  north.  We  have  no  doubt  the  whole  or  the  greater 
nnmber  of  Australian,  Japanese,  and  Chinese  plants  might  grow  there; 
floany  of  them  with  no  protection,  and  others  with  the  same  degree  of  pro- 
tection which  is  given  to  the  orange  and  the  lemon  in  the  north  of  Italy 
and  in  Devonshire.  As  our  correspondent  cannot  have  many  neighboura 
who  have  extensive  collections  of  exotics,  we  take  the  liberty  of  recom- 
mending such  of  our  amateur  cultivators  as  have  spare  young  plants,  and 
Mr.  Mackay  of  Clapton,  to  send  a  few  to  Ciiflon,  for  trial  in  the  open  gar- 
den. The  result  will  be  something  for  all  parties  to  hope  for ;  and  it  will 
be  given,  we  have  no  doubt,  with  readiness  and  pleasure  by  M.  H.  in  this 
Magazine,  in  say  three  years  after  receiving  each  parcel.  We  are  delighted 
to  find  a  lady  deriving  so  much  emoyment  fi*om  her  garden.  We  have  just 
had  die  pleasure  of  showing  the  London  gardens  to  a  lady  of  similar  pur- 
suits from  the  north  of  Scotland,  who  has  created  a  garden  there,  and  who 
is  not  only  a  botanist  and  a  naturalist,  but  who  can  and  does  perform  all  the 
Operations  herself,  even  to  digging  and  wheeling.  —  Cond.     May  22. 1830. 

Catttemartyr,  County  of  Cork,  the  Residence  of  the  £arl  of  Shannon,  — ~ 
Sir,  In  consequence  of  the  notice  taken  in  your  Encyciopisdia  of  Gardenings 
hk  the  list  of  noblemen's  and  gentlemen's  seats  in  Ireland,  of  Castlemartyr, 
the  residence  of  the  Earl  of  Shannon,  I  was  induced  to  visit  it  a  few  days 
ago,  and  was  so  highly  gratified  by  an  inspection  of  it,  that  I  shall  attempt 
to  ^ve  you  a  brief  account  of  its  varied  b^uties,  which,  if  you  deem  worthy 
6f  msertion  in  your  interesting  Magazine,  may  prove  a  stimulus  to  future 
eommunications  on  similar  subjects.  This  magnificent  demesne  is  entered 
by  a  plain  gateway  with  castellated  piers,  the  external  appearance  of  which 
would  not  lead  a  visitor  to  expect  much  internal  beauty.  He  is,  however, 
%reeably  deceived  immediately  on  entering,  by  the  view  of  a  distant  bridae 
ted  waterfall,  terminating  in  a  splendid  canal,  or  rather  basin,  along  ^he 
ienks  of  which  his  walk  now  commences.  The  effect  is  much  increased  by 
th^  appearance  of  a  number  of  swans,  which  approach  strangers  with  greafe 
^~^     ^y^    Amongst  them  we  were  highly  pleased  to  notice,  for  the  first 
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fime,  that  ^'  rara  avis  in  terris,"  the  black  swan  of  Van  Dieman'i  Latid^ 
with  its  splendid  red  bill.  Closely  observing  his  habits,  he  appeared  to  %m 
a  much  more  lively  and  animated  bird  than  the  white;  and  such  we  learned 
to  be  the  case  from  a  guide  who  attended  us,  and  is  in  the  habit  of  notidng 
him  daily :  the  neck  did  not  appear  to  be  quite  so  long  as  that  of  the  white 
swan.  Amongst  them  were  a  number  of  fine  geese,  which  the  guide  called 
"  American."  Passing  the  bridge  under  which  the  water  falls,  we  soon  arrived 
at  the  house,  which  appears  very  old,  and  fast  going  to  ruin :  the  rooms  are 
spacious,  and  contain  some  excellent  paintings.  On  remarking  to  bUr  guide 
tnat  the  house  appeared  much  neglected  and  going  to  decay,  he  said,  **  he 
supposed  His  present  Lordship  would  not  rebuild  it,  but  that  there  was 
every  probability  of  Lord  Boyle's  (the  eldest  son^  doing  so,  as  he  was 
greatly  attached  to  the  place,  and  always  quitted  it  with  tears  in  his  eytt 
for  England,  where  the  family  chiefly  reside  since  the  death  of  the  amiable 
countess,  who  seems  to  have  been  almost  adored  by  the  people  here.  Ouf 
guide  added  a  piece  of  intelligence,  which  to  us  was  most  unwelcome^ 
**  that,  since  her  death,  about  seven  years  ago,  the  chief  flower-garden,  in 
which  she  spent  most  of  her  time,  has  not  been  entered  by  any  person  but 
the  gardener  and  the  assistants,  though  it  is  said  to  be  kept  in  as  neat  order 
as  ever."  As  a  recompense  for  this  disappointment,  he  conducted  us  over 
a  wooden  bridge,  on  a  distant  part  of  the  canal,  to  another  garden  moat 
delightfully  situate  on  the  side  of  a  hill  gently  sloping  to  the  south,  and 
embosomed  in  a  thick  wood,  through  which  a  winding  pathway,  plant^  on 
each  side  with  the  choicest  evergreens,  led  to  the  entrance  gate.  Here  we 
were  delighted  to  find  a  number  of  half-hardy  shrubs,  apparently  acclimated 
in  a  high  degree,  if  we  were  to  judge  fi'om  their  great  size  and  healUiy  con- 
dition; amongst  them  the  Magnolia  grandiflora  and  conspfcua,  K&lmui 
latifolia,  myrtles  of  every  kind,  with  numerous  others.  I  never  saw  the 
Chinese  roses,  odorkta  and  Indica,  half  so  large  or  healthy  as  against  die 
green-house  wall,  with  a  south-eastern  aspect :  perhaps  the  yeUow  rose 
would  answer  equally  well  here,  if  tried,  in  the  green-house,  or  conserv- 
atory, which  is  indeed  a  mean  one,  and  ill  suited  to  so  extensive  a  place,  we 
observed  a  very  fine  iVerium  spl^ndens,  Brugmdnsia  arb6rea,  and  i^c^da,  I 
believe,  declpiens.  In  mentioning  the  acclimated  shrubs  in  the  garden,  I 
omitted  Camellia  jap6nica,  which  seemed  quite  as  hardy  as  the  PnkntiA 
Lauro-c^rasus  in  its  neighbourhood  outside,  and  forming  as  numeroua 
blossom  buds,  and  as  forward,  as  some  under  glass.  The  myrtle  is  said  tc^ 
thrive  particularly  well  in  this  part  of  the  country,  which  lies  within  four 
or  five  miles  of  the  southern  coast,  fi'om  which  sea  sand  is  procored 
for  its  cultivation.  Some  that  I  observed  at  Youghall,  near  this,  were  at 
least  20  ft.  high  and  well  fiimished,  and  reqmred  no  protection  during  the 
winter  season.  The  i^'rbutus  {/n^do,  our  favourite  native.  Was  here,  on  the 
banks  of  the  canal,  in  higher  perfection  and  vigour  than  I  found  it  at  K3« 
lamey.  A  vast  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  sweet  village  of  Castle^ 
martyr,  adjoining  the  demesne,  are  kept  employed  almost  constantly,  not  8 
withered  leaf  being  allowed  to  remain  beyond  a  day  on  the  walks ;  indeecL 
it  exceeds  in  neatness  of  keeping  many  places  of  note  which  I  have  visitra 
m  England.  —  A.  B.  C.    Cork,  Oct.  5.  1829. 


Art.  IV.     Rttral  Architecture. 


ToLL^ATE  Houses  m  the  neighbourhood  of  London  have  been  a  good 
deal  improved  within  the  last  seven  or  ten  years,  and  it  were  much  to  be 
wished  that  only  the  most  el^ant  compositions  of  this  kind  were  erected 
all  over  the  country ;  because  they  could  not  fail  to  have  an  influence  on  die 
general  taste  in  matters  of  architecture.  Toll-gates  and  parochial  or  ViUi^ 
schools  ought  to  be  particularly  attended  to  as  examples  of  architectural 
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taste ;  because  they  are  inevitably  seen  by  every  body,  and  the  latter  when 
we  are  young  and  open  Co  impressions.  We  should  be  glad  if  some  of  our 
ttrchitectura]  readers  would  send  ua  perspective  views  or  iaometrical  cleva- 
tioiM  of  this  deacriptioi]  of  buildings,  and  in  the  mean  time  we  shall  make 
the  commencement  by  giving  a  view  of  a  toll-house  lately  erected  at 
Edgeware.  (j^.7S.)     On  thesummit  of  the  cupola  of  this  house  there  was 


origiaally  a  lamp  with  three  burners  and  three  separate  reflectors.  Two  of 
the  reflectors  directed  the  light  along  the  road  in  opposite  directions,  to 
show  what  might  be  coming  or  departing  on  either  hand ;  the  third  reflector 
threw  the  light  directly  across  the  road,  and  down  on  the  gate,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  gat&4[eq>er  and  those  passing  through.  Alter  this  li^t  had 
remained  between  two  and  three  years  it  was  taken  down,  as  heuig  too 
brilliant,  and  as  having  frightened  some  horses ;  but  it  surely  might  have 
been  softened  so  as  to  be  retained.  Where  there  are  two  gates,  a  lamp- 
post is  very  properly  placed  between  them,  as  is  now  done  at  Edgeware, 
which  answers  all  the  purposes  of  the  cupola  and  triple  lamp  formerly  there. 
Iiomeirkai  Qioi  equal,  and  melron,  measure]  Feripedive,  —  As  some  of 
our  young  readers  may  not  clearly  understand  what  is  meant  by  this  term, 
and  as  that  description  of  perspective  is  particularly  adapted  for  drawing 
plans  of  kitchen-gardens,  we  give  the  following  extract  from  WmiteWi  Dc- 
ngatfoT  AgricidluTtd  Biuldingi :  —  "  Isometrical  perspective  is  a  term  given 
recently  by  Professor  Parish  of  Cambridge,  to  a  projection  made  in  raj's 
patallel  to  the  diagonal  of  a  cube  upon  a  plane  perpendicular  thereto.  This 
u  a  comprehensive  and  usefiil  method  of  exhibiting  the  different  parts  of  a 
homestead,  and  any  person  moderately  acquainted  with  drawing,  if  they 
make  the  attempt,  wul  find  it  extremely  easy  to  perform ;  nothing  more 
b^ng  required  than  to  divide  a  circle  into  six  equal  parts,  which  may  be 
done  vriui  the  radius ;  and  draw  the  hexagon  and  three  radii,  one  radius  to 
every  other  angle,  to  represent  a  cube.  {fig.TJ  ■')  All  the  vertical  or  plumb 
lines  in  any  design  are  then  to  be  drawn  parallel  Xb  db ;  all  those  in  the 


■cale  of  equal  parts,  and  set  oS,  and  lines  drawn  in  these  three  directions, 
the  projection  is  produced.  The  position  of  any  paint,  or  the  direction  of 
any  other  line,  ma^.  be  found,  by  finding  where  the  first  would  &11  upon  way 
plue  parallel  to  either  of  the  three  sides  of  the  cube,  and  where  the  latter, 
if  produced,  would  cross  any  line  in  the  three  directions."    (Bengat,  4^^ 

p.ei.) 


Sural  Jrchittch^e. 


Tlte  Duke  of  WeBitiglonU  Hoiof,  PiccadUU),  in  the  garden  front  {fig.  TB.), 
preaenta  what  we  think  may  be  called  one  of  the  niost  disagreeable  anomr 
ues  in  tegular  archhectuie  we  ever  beheld.    We  do  not  recollect  any  build' 


iugin  London  that  to  our  eje  produces  so  bad  an  e^ti  certainly  aotliiiw 
■o  o0enrive  in  any  building  in  which  two  elerationi  out  <tt  three  are  of  micE 
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perfect  dignity  and  beauty.  Though  ho  reason  which  it  is  in  the  power  of 
man  to  give  would  convince  us  that  this  northern  elevation  was  justifiable 
on  any  received  principle  of  architectiutd  design,  yet,  we  must  confess,  we 
should  like  to  know  what  reason  prevailed  with  the  architect  so  as  to 
induce  his  consent  to  the  disposition  of  the  windows  in  the  projections  as 
seen  in  the  sketch,  {fig,  78.)  We  will  not  allow  that  it  was  required  by  the 
internal  arrangement,  because  we  know  what  that  arrangement  is ;  and  we 
know  also  that  some  of  the  vdndows  are  false,  and  if  some  why  not  more, 
or  not  so  many,  or  a  difierent  size  or  disposition  ?  —  Ccnd, 


A&T*  V.    Domestic  Eeomomym 

Brewing  Beer  from  Mangold  WurzeL —  Mr.  Reuben  Earnshaw,  of  Kirk« 
burton,  near  Bamsley,  lately  made  an  experiment  by  brewing  the  roots  of 
the  mangold  wurzel.  He  says,  that  when  the  roots  are  sliced  and  drained 
through  a  sieve,  and  treated  by  a  process  the  same  as  in  ordinary  brewing, 
adding  two  pounds  of  treacle  to  a  bushel  of  the  roots,  they  will  produce  as 
much  good  liquor,  with  a  quartern  of  hops,  as  four  pecks  of  malt.  (Scots- 
tnan,  March  6.  1830.) 

Spirit  from  the  Berries  of  the  Mountain  Ash.  —  The  berries,  when  per- 
fectly ripe,  are  first  exposed  to  the  action  of  cold  in  the  open  air,  then  put 
into  a  wooden  vessel,  bruised,  and  boiling  water  poured  on,  the  whole 
being  stirred  until  it  has  sunk  in  temperature  to  82^  Fahr.  A  proper  quan- 
tifhr  of  yest  is  then  added,  the  whole  covered  up,  and  left  to  forment. 
When  the  fermentation  is  over,  the  liquor  is  to  be  put  into  the  still,  and 
drawn  over  in  the  usual  way.  The  first  running  is  weak  and  disafi;reeable 
in  flavour ;  but  bein^  distilled  from  off  very  fresh  finely  powdered  charcoal, 
in  the  proportion  of8  or  9  lbs.  to  40  gallons  of  weak  spirit,  a  very  fine  pro- 
duct is  obtained.  The  charcoal  should  remain  in  the  liquid  two  or  three 
days  before  the  second  distillation.     (Brande's  Quarterly  Journal,) 

The  berries  of  the  mountain  ash  resemble  those  of  the  grape,  in  contain- 
ing sugar  and  natural  yest,  in  the  due  proportions  to  produce  a  perfect  and 
^x>ntaneous  fermentation.  The  juice  being  expressed  and  lef^  to  ferment, 
when  the  wine  is  perfect  it  may  be  distilled,  and  an  excellent  brandy  will  be 
obtained,  at  the  rate  of  about  a  pint  of  spirit  to  a  gallon  of  juice.  (Dr, 
Lardner^s  Cyclopfedkiy  vol.  iii.  Dom,  Econ.) 

No  gardener  ought  to  be  without  a  bottle  of  whisky,  or  of  some  other 
wholesome  spirit.  The  berries  mentioned  abound  in  most  shrubberries, 
and  by  borrowing  a  small  still  from  the  housekemr  they  may  easily  be 
turned  to  account.     This  hint,  we  should  hope,  wiU  be  sufficient.^  Cbfu/. 

Brandy  [and  probably  Spirit  of  any  Kind]  is  found  an  antidote  to  beer,  and 
it  has  been  proved  by  medical  men  in  France,  that  a  man  intoxicated  by 
drinking  the  latter  imli  be  rendered  immediately  sober  by  a  glass  or  two  of 
the  former.  Intoxication  by  either  wine  or  spirits  is  counteracted  by  vinegar. 
Hence  Lord  Byron  preferred  a  glass  of  port  and  a  glass  of  claret  alter- 
nately to  either  alone.  —  Cond, 

The  Croup  f  one  of  the  most  dangerous  and  rapid  of  the  diseases  of  dnl* 
dren,  may  be  efibctually  checked  by  the  external  application  to  the  throat 
of  equal  parts  of  camphor,  spirits  of  wine,  and  hartshorn,  well  mixed  toge- 
thifer.  — i.  AT.     Edinburgh,  April  2.  1830.  • 

A  new  Com  Mill  is  now  exhibiting  at  No.  175.  High  Holbom,  London, 
of  which  much  is  said  in  commendation.  The  mill  occupies  a  space  but 
5  h,  square,  and  is  perfectly  portable.  It  is  propelled  by  a  sin^e  horsey 
and  by  one  operation  will  grind  and  bolt  1  cwt.  of  gr^  per  hour.  TIlB 
firsts,  seconds,  pollard,  and  bran  perfectly  separated.  The  stones  are  fii 
upon  a  new  principle,  of  which  the  basis  is  tne  French  Burr,  i—  ComtL 
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Art.  VI.    Bints  for  Improvements* 

Planted  Cemetery  at  Liverpool,  —  We  have  heard  spqifthing  of  a  very 
remarkable  cemetery,  which  has  been  formed  at  Liverpooi,  and  planted  by. 
Mr.  Shepherd:  we  should  be  much  obliged  to  Mr,  Shdj^erd,  or  to  any 
other  gentleman  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  would  send  us  a  full  account 
of  it,  accompanied  by  apian  and  a  list  of  the  trees.  No  gardens  want  drea^* 
ing  so  much  as  those  of  churches.  If  we  could  purchase  500  acres  of  tljict 
poorest  possible  dry  soil  within  twenty-five  miles  of  London,  we  would  lay 
It  out  as  an  arboretum  and  place  of  burial  for  all  sects  and  parties,  and,  were 
it  not  for  the  church,  we  should  say  for  the  metropoUs.  A  railroad  and 
locomotive  exigine  misht  convey  corpses  thither  once  a  day,  and  company 
at  all  hours.  Those  who  had  near  relations  buried  in  the  arboretum,  should 
be  fi-ee  of  it  for  seven  years;  all  others  should  pay  a,  shilling  each.  The^ 
requisite  chapels  for  different  sects  would  serve  as  ornamental  buildings ; 
the  poor  soil  would  become  enriched  and  the  trees  would  thrive ;  and  at 
halfthe  burial  fees  now  taken  the  establisliment  would  pay.  —  CotuL 

The  Establishment  of  a  Fund  for  the  Relief  of  poor  Gardeners  and  their 
Widows,  as  proposed  by  Mr.  French  (Vol.  V.  p.  729.),  is  a  good  idea,  and 
deserves  support.  I  have  recommended  that  London  should  be  fixed  on  as 
the  situation  for  a  central  society,  and  there  should  be  agents  in  the  prin- 
cipal country  towns ;  or  that  it  should  be  an  understood  thing,  that  the 
secretary  of  every  provincial  horticultural  society  should  be  in  communica- 
tion with  the  secretary  of  the  central  society.  As  few  gardeners  belong  to 
other  benefit  societies,  most  of  them  would  readily  join  this  one,  and  I  also, 
think  it  would  be  handsomely  supported  by  honorary  members  who  are 
friends  to  gardening,  and  by  nurserymen  and  other  commercial  gardeners. 
I  hope  this  matter  will  not  be  lost  sight  of  by  my  brethren,  and  offer  my 
hearty  thanks  to  Mr.  French  for  having  thrown  out  the  suggestion.  I  am. 
Sir,  &Cn  — James  Rollins,     Liverpool,  Jan.  7.  1830. 

A  Substitute  for  Glass  in  Hot-houses.  —  Dining,  a  few  days  since  with  a 
scientific  friend,  he,  previously  to  our  summons  to  the  dining-room,  enquired 
if  I  would  like  a  peep  into  his  vinery.  Replying  in  the  afitoiative,  and  that 
it  was  a  hobby  of  mine,  we  entered  it.  My  attention  was  more  caught  with, 
the  contents  of  the  house  than  the  materials  of  its  structure ;  but  on  his 
informing  me  that  there  was  not  a  foot  of  glass  in  it,  I  looked  up,  and  not 
perceiving  any  difference  from  glass  in  the  light  or  colour,  I  did  not  know 
what  he  meant.  On  closer  examination,  I  found  that  the  whole  of  his 
yinery  was  lighted  with  a  vegetable  production  fi-om  Russia,  which  I  think 
my  firiend  csuled  Tout  [Talc  ?  a  mmeral,  however],  and  described  it  as 
answering  every  purpose  of  glass.  No  hail  storm,  nor  even  the  stroke  of  a 
hammer,  can  break  it;  fire  has  no  effect  upon  it,  and  it  mav  be  cut  with  a 
pair  of  scissors.  He  considers  it  cheaper  than  glass,  and  he  has  sent  me 
a  sheet  of  it,  which  peels  off*  into  several  sheets  of  thinner  substance.  I 
intend  to  try  it  myself  in  my  next  vinery,  so  fiillyam  I  satisfied  of  its  advan- 
tages.    I  am.  Sir,  &c.  —  G.  G.    Birmingham,  May  16.  1829. 

Rules  of  Horticultural  Societies.  —  Sir,  Allow  me  again  to  sugg^t  that 
advantages  of  some  importance  might  be  derived  from  a  compilation,  or 
rather  an  abstract  of  the  rules  of  the  numerous  horticultural  societies,  the 
proceedings  of  which  you  publish.  By  making  known  the  best  regulations, 
and  pointing  out  those  which  are  defective,  new  institutions  might  l^  formed, 
which  would  promise  more  beneficial  results  than  many  now  seem  calcu- 
lated to  effect ;  the  competition  might  be  more  fairl  v  arranged  by  classing 
more  accurately  the  incUviduals  who  compete ;  medals  ought  to  be  con- 
Sned  to  the  best  productions,  the  treatment  of  which  is  detailed ;  market- 
gardeners  should  be  excited  to  rivalry,  and  cottagers  imd  manu&cturers. 

Vol.  VI.  —  No.  26.  a  a 
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encouraged.  Under  the  present  arrangements  of  thehortiailtiiral  societies, 
1  conceive  that  the  country  derives  but  little  benefit ;  whereas,  under  more 
judicious  regulations,  the  improvements  in  horticulture  might  be  so  widely 
made  known,  that  every  class  in  society  might  derive  ^vantage. —  W, 
Augy  26.  1829. 

Standard  Sizes  for  Garden  Pots, — I  beg  to  propose,  through  the  medium  of 
ypur  useful  periodical,  the  fixing  of  standard  sizes  for  garden  pots  throughout 
£ngland,  the  various  appellations  of  which,  in  different  districts  are  produc- 
tive of  much  misunderstanding.  The  gradation  of  sizes  around  London  is, 
I  believe,  sixes,  twelves,  sixteens,  twenty-fours,  thirty-twos,  forty-eights, 
large  sixties,  small  sixties,  and  thumbs.  Some  judicious  arrangement  of 
0ize  and  nomenclature,  though  apparently  trifling,  would  be  preventive  of 
much  mistake ;  for  as  your  Magazme  now  reaches  every  part  of  Britmn,  it 
is,  I  conceive,  the  only  proper  vehicle  that  can  generalise  sufficiently  the 
|»roposed  arrangements  amongst  the  particular  classes  it  most  interests.  If 
you  think  the  matter  worth  notice,  I  would  advise  your  consulting  some 
respectable  London  nurseryman,  who  would  of  course  be  a  fit  person  to 
affix  the  standard.  I  remam.  Sir,  &c.  ^  Robert  Errmgton,  OtUUm  Park^ 
Cheshire^  N^ov.  28.  1828. 

(Enothera  dechnbens, — Sir,  In  the  Botanical  Register  I  find  it  observed  of 
tfie  C^noth^  deciimbens  (p.  1221.),  "  If  cultivated  in  a  lar^e  garden-pot 
and  in  poor  soil,  so  that  theu*  over-luxuriance  is  checked,  both  tnis  and  all 
its  purple-flowered  brethren  produce  their  blossoms  in  greater  perfisction 
than  in  the  open  border ;  but  they  cecue flowering  sooner.^*  It  has  occurred 
to  me  that  all  the  advantage  proposed  by  the  above  method  of  treatment 
might  be  gained,  without  the  attendant  disadvantage,  by  substituting  a  com- 
mon wicker  or  other  basket  in  the  place  of  the  garden  pot :  this  would 
serve  to  confine  the  roots,  and  so  check  the  tendency  to  over-luxuriance, 
while  the  plant  would  derive  all  the  benefit  of  the  open  ground  with  regard 
to  the  supply  of  nourishment,  together  with  equable  temperature  and  mois- 
ture. The  common  sale  baskets  used  in  fruiterers'  shops  for  cherries,  plums, 
&c.,  would  answer  the  above  purpose  perhaps  as  well  as  any.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  say  that  this  hint  may  be  improved  and  apphed  pretty  exten- 
sively in  the  treatment  of  many  perennial  herbaceous  plants,  whose  luxu- 
riant habit,  or  troublesome  protrusion  of  creeping  roots,  renders  some 
restraint  upon  their  growth  desirable.  —  Suburbanus.     Nov,  14.  1829. 

JUsqfttlida.  —  Sir,  ft  is  one  of  the  very  useful  objects  of  the  present  day  to  in- 
troduoe  new  Teffetables.  In  the  Travels  qf  Captain  PotUnger  in  Beioocktttan  and  Sintle,  I  ranenu 
bcr  be  ipeakf  highW  of  the  AMafoetida  plant,  as  a  vegetwle  which  is  eaten  ttewed,  baTing  the 
appearance  of  k  cauliflower,  and  held  in  very  high  esteem,  so  much  so  as  to  cause  quite  a  acninble 
in  the  market,  when  brought  down  from  the  mountains.  One  cannot  fancy  any  thing  very  good 
to  be  made  out  of  any  thing  bearing  an  alliance  to  the  Assafc»tida  of  our  Pharmacopceias ;  bat 
from  Captain  Pottinger's  account  it  would  seem  otherwise.  I  have  not  the  book  to  refer  tcL  bar 
I  perfectly  recollect  it  contains  something  to  the  eff^t  I  have  stated.  I  have  no  doubt  the  Hor- 
Cicultural  Society  will  send  out  a  mission  to  Persia  to  perfect  their  knowledge  of  this  CKUlent, 
aad  I  shall  be  glad  if  they  get  their  first  hint  firom  your  very  amusing  and  uac^  pid)UcatxoD.  •» 
AR    Begcnt'i  Park,  1825, 
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Horticultural  Societies,  —  Sir,  Amongst  the  valuable  and  interestiiie 
accoimts  published  in  your  Magazine,  those  of  the  shows  of  the  Provinckd 
Horticultural  Societies  are  not  the  least  entertaining  to  some  of  your  readers 
on  this  side  of  the  water.  With  the  fundamental  principles  upon  which 
these  societies  are  formed  we  are  not  so  well  acquainted ;  but  by  the  liberal 
awards  of  premiums  which  are  assigned  to  the  most  successful  cultivators, 
it  appears  that  a  spirit  of  competition  forms  one  of  their  most  prominent 
features* 

I  have  often  regretted  that  the  merits  of  this  mode  of  projmotipg  horti- 
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cultural  improvements  have  never,  so  &r  as  I  have  seen,  been  explained  h. 
any  of  your  publications.  As  it  is  one  that  can  be  adopted  by  any  society 
without  incurring  expense  of  any  consequence  except  the  procurins  of 
articles  for  prizes,  unless  there  are  some  extraordinary  benefits  to  be  derived 
by  the  formation  of  experimental  gardens,  which  must  be  attended  with 
considerable  expense,  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  encourage  an  increase  of 
the  merely  competing,  reading,  and  publishing  kinds ;  and,  as  &r  ai  pofl^ 
sible,  to  jet  their  comparative  merits  be  published  to  the  world :  for  in  the 
present  views  of  mankind  it  appears  that  the  formation  of  a  horticultunsd 
garden  is  considered  as  an  inoispensable  accompaniment  to  render  the 
labours  of  a  horticultural  society  of  any  importance.  Hence  the  great 
discoura^ment  to  the  exertions  of  those  who  cannot  afibrd  the  means  of 
maintainmg  a  horticultural  garden,  who,  I  am  persuaded,  were  they  aware 
of  the  meed  of  praise  that  well  conducted  societies  independent  of  the 
accompaniment  of  such  an  appendage  deserve,  their  diligence  would  not 
only  be  doubled,  but  the  addition  of  new  societies  would  be  increased  in  a 
great  degree. 

Perh4)s  I  may  be  mistaken  in  the  estimate  which  I  have  formed  of  the 
value  of  the  labours  of  horticultural  societies,  independent  of  their  being 
accompanied  by  the  establishment  of  a  society's  garden ;  if  I  am,  my  mistakea 
eould  no  where  be  more  ably  corrected  than  in  your  Magazine,  nor  is  theve 
any  work  from  which  I  would  count  it  a  greater  honour  to  receive  in* 
struction.  My  sentiments  are  therefore  ofiemi  with  the  greatest  freedom; 
and,  in  order  to  come  to  the  point  at  once,  I  totally  disavow  the  idea  of  a 
horticultural  society's  garden  being  an  indispensable  or  even  an  essential 
establishment  in  order  to  render  their  laboiurs  successful  in  promoting  horti* 
cultural  improvements. 

The  maintenance  of  an  honourable  spirit  of  competition,  a  free  promulga^ 
don  of  every  mode  of  culture  attended  with  particular  success,  an  extensive 
circulation  amongst  the  members  of  interesting  periodical  publications  on 
horticulture,  with  the  introduction  and  distribution  of  new  or  superior 
articles,  I  consider  to  be  the  fundamental  and  essential  grounds  for  pro* 
moting  the  successful  labours  of  horticultural  societies.  And  as  these  are 
means  which  it  is  in  the  power  of  any  association  to  employ,  although  Only 
possessed  of  the  most  moderate  funds,  I  think  it  would  be  doii^  an  essential 
service  to  the  advancement  of  horticulture  to  exhibit  to  the  world  (or, 
what  is  the  same  thing,  in  your  Gkurdener's  Magazine)  as  correct  an  esti* 
mate  as  possible  of  the  real  value  of  such  associations,  which,  without 
intending  to  detract  from  the  superior  merits  of  those  more  opulent  insti- 
tutions which  support  also  experimental  gardens,  might,  I  think,  be  shown 
to  be  capable  of  producing  very  great  improvements  in  the  art  and  science 
of  horticulture. 

The  correctness  of  the  above  sentiments  I  think  have  been  verified  in  a 
great  degree  by  the  labours  of  the  New  York  Horticultural  Society,  which 
was  commenced  about  eleven  years  ago.  Previously  to  this  period  it  waa 
observed  by  a  number  of  experienced  horticulturists,  that  a  great  propor- 
tion of  the  garden  products  raised  for  the  supply  of  our  markets  were  of  an 
inferior  quality  to  what  the  natural  soil  and  climate  were  capable  of  pro* 
ducing.  It  is  true  there  were  some  gardeners  who  had  long  before  been  in 
the  habit  of  raising  superior  articles,  some  of  whom  appeared  to  consider  it 
bad  policy  to  adopt  any  measures  calculated  to  advance  a  general  improve- 
ment, while  others  were  of  a  different  opinion,  considering  that  because  of 
the  great  quantities  of  inferior  produce  which  could  always  be  bought  at 
a  lower  price,  ^e  more  careful  cultivators  seldom  realised  an  adequate 
additional  price  to  remunerate  them  for  their  extra^ains.  At  any  rate 
they  valued  the  idea  of  being  publicly  instrumental  in  promoting  the 
improvement  of  a  useful  and  interesting  art  as  paramount  to  everv  other 
consideratipn.    Premiums  were  soon  offered  J)y  the  Society  for  the  bat 
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«t>eciitiefis  of  all  the  most  interesting  garden  products  raised  by  its  members 
in  the  yicinity.  These  members  nave  cultivated  from  five  to  ten  and 
twenty  acres,  to  an  amount  of  more  than  one  hundred  acres  of  eround, 
whose  produce  has  been  regularly  sent  to  our  public  markets^  That  the 
maintenance  of  such  a  system  oi  emulation  as  this,  for  eleven  years,  could 
not  but  materially  improve  the  state  of  our  garden  products  must  appear 
evident  to  every  one  the  least  acquainted  with  the  qature  of  horticulture. 
Yet  (this,  although  it  is  the  most  evident  feature  in  the  beneficial  efiects  of 
ojur  Society,  is  perhaps  not  the  most  valuable*  Those  pretended  hidden 
secrets  in  the  art  are  stripped  of  their  mysterious  covering :  a  more  general 
knowledge  of  what  the  sou  is  capable  of  producing  is  diffused  amongst  the 
cultivators ;  a  taste  for  reading  various  valuable  prpductions  upon  horticul- 
tural subjects  has  increased ;  the  aggregate  of  our  accumulatme  horticul- 
tural knowledge  is  no  longer  confined  to  circumscribed  limits ;  the  account 
.of  every  new  or  valuable  improvement  is  published  in  the  reports  of  the 
inspectmg  or  visiting  committees ;  and,  in  short,  the  New  York  Hordcul* 
tund  Society  has  formed  a  new  and  most  important  era  in  American  garr 
dening. 

The  above  are  a  few  of  the  beneficial  consequences  of  our  New  York 
Horticultural  Society's  labours  (without  their  having  established  an  experi- 
mental garden),  founded  and  prosecuted  solely  upon  such  principles  as  I 
bave  above  described.  How  far  you  may  think  me  correct  in  the  -great 
value  which  i  attach  to  this  mode  of  procedure  for  Horticultural  ^Societies 
generally,  particularly  for  those  in  comparatively  a  new  country,  or  whether 
the  publishing  an  account  of  them  in  your  Magazine,  or  the  views  above 
expressed,  might  be  considered  calculated  to  entertain  any  of  your  readers, 
I  know  not;  such  as  they  are,  they  are  at  your  service.  Yours, Ac. -» 
WUliam  WHson.     New  York,  March  1.  1830. 

Remarks  on  Mr,  Johnson* s  Doctrines  concerrung  the  Diseases  of  Plants, — Mr. 
Johnson  having  extended  his  instructive  and  interesting  course  of  Horticul- 
tural Chemistry  in  your  Magazine  to  the  diseases  of  plants,  I  beg  leave  to 
trouble  you  in  addition  with  the  result  of  some  observations  I  have  mads 
on  the  sublet,  conceiving  it  to  be  one  of  such  importance  that  no  system 
of  treatment  should  be  recommended  that  is  not  grounded  on  actual  expe- 
rience and  matter  of  fact     In  his  consideration  of  the  diseases  of  plants, 
Mr»  Johnson  seems  to  me  to  express  doctrines  apparently  at  variance  with 
eadi  other,  which,  as  I  cannot  reconcile,  and  may  perhaps  misapprehend,  I 
•hall  quote  literally.     Speaking  of  them  in  a  general  point  of  view,  he  says, 
**  fiuch  morbid  affections  are  not,  however,  always  the  consequences  of  old 
age*  they  are  often  .caused  by  matters  being  absorbed  from  the  soil,  tuAich  are 
inhnical  to  the  consiUution  x)f  the  plant,  firom  a  want  of  those  that  are  benefi* 
cial,  as  well  as  from  their  excess ;  from  violent  and  sudden  transition  of 
temperature ;  from  wounds,  and  from  the  attacks  of  vermin : "  but  in  a 
subsequent  passage,  specifying  ulcer,  canker,  and  gum,  in  the  genera  1/1- 
mus,  42uercus,  Pyrns,  and  Pri^nus,  he  says,  **  In  every  instance  I  am  pre- 
pared to  maintain  that  the  disease  is  local,  that  is,  it  at  first  arises  from  a 
disarrangement  in  the  fiinctions  of  the  affected  part,  and  is  nether  brought  on 
from  a  general  diseased  state  of  the  tree,  but  is  occasioned  by  contingencies 
perfectly  independent  of  soil  or  situation ;  when  the  disease  has  commenced, 
if  these  are  unfavourable  they  may  ag^vate  the  symptoms,  and  promote 
their  difilision,  but  they  are  not  the  originaters  of  the  disease."     With  Mr, 
Johnson,  in  his  general  assertion,  I  perfectly  agree ;  but  from  his  subsequent 
opinion,  perhaps  meant  as  an  exception,  I  bc^  leave  to  dissent,  and  submit 
to  him  some  instances,  out  of  many,  to  the  contrary :  indeed  they  are  so 
numerous,  that  they  must  be  familiar  to  most  observant  horticulturiata, 
under  various  circumstances. 

•    la  a  piece  of  ground  which  I  had  newly  taken  (and  formerly  possessed), 
I  planted  an  orchard  with  apple,  pear,  phun,  and  cherry  trees,  and  peach 
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trees  against  its  walls,  all  in  a  healthy  state ;  they  grew  rapidly  and  luxu^ 
riantly,  but,  after  some  time,  I  found  that,  though  oninjured  by  any  acew 
dent,  their  shoots  gummed  and  cankered,  and  that  a  great  proportion  of  the 
growth  they  made  in  summer  died  down  the  season  following,  though  the 
soil  was  good  kitdien-garden  ground,  full  two  spades  deep ;  diy,  on  a  dry 
substratum,  and  in  a  situation  sufficiently  airy  ;  but  the  subsofl  was  a  ferru- 
ginous clay,  and  the  upper  stratum  partook  of  its  nature :  here  this  genend 
cause  brought  a  general  diseased  state  of  the  trees,  which  I  found  incurable  ; 
but  where  i  removed  the  upper  8<m1,  and  replaced  it  by  fresh  aweet  earth 
from-  another  quarter^  after  rendering  the  subsoil  impervious  to  the  roots  of 
trees  by  a  layer  of  stones  and  rubble,  the  new-planted  trees  which  I  substi* 
tuted  grew  perfectly  clean  and  healthy  ftom  thenceforward.  It  is  also 
notorious,  that  buds  or  grafts  taken  from  trees  diseased  as  these  were  pre- 
serve a  taint  which  sooner  or  later  breaks  out,  being,  aa  in  the  analogous 
case  of  scrofula  in  the  human  frame,  constitutional.  Old  garden  ground, 
saturated  with  carbonaceous  matter,  rarely  grows  healthy  fruit  trees,  parti- 
cularly peach  trees.  To  general  causes  must  these  general  effects  be  attri- 
buted ;  and  to  those  enumerated,  along  with  the  operation  of  raw  cold 
seasons,  are  these  diseases  generally  owmg,  and  I  have  ever  found  them 
incurable  when^  produced  by  such,  though  the  health  of  the  tree  may  be 
improved  by  judicious  treatment.  On  the  contrary,  I  have  never  known 
local  injuries  by  wounds  or  bruises,  if  partial,  affect  the  general  health  of 
the  tree  ;  or  prove  fatal,  except  to  the  limbs  on  which  the^  were  inflicted, 
and  that  by  extreme  neglect ;  they  operate  only  on  the  contiguous  parts,  not 
by  the  circulation  of  deteriorated  sap  through  the  general  system. 

Excision  of  tihe  adjoining  injured  parts,  and  exclusion  of  air  and  moisture 
by  some  adhesive  composition,  I  have  found  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  Sir 
Humphry  Davy's  recipe  of  neutralising  the  alkaline  juices  of  the  plant  by 
acid  potations,  however  chemically  ingenious,  would,  I  fear,  prove  worse 
than  the  disease,  and  kill  before  it  could  cure;  The  application  of  manures 
to  the  r^ots  of  gummy  or  cankered  trees,  is,  in  my  opinion,  injurious,  as 
they  are  generally  disposed  to  grow  too  luxuriantly  without  it ;  their  habit 
is  plethoric.  I  should  prefer  a  contrary  course  ^  checking  their  ^owth  by 
transfdantation  into  wholesome  maiden  soil.  There  is  a  local  disease,  the 
mildew,  which  unless  early  arrested,  will  affect  the  general'  health  of  the 
peach  tree,  but  only  by  the  spreading  of  the  infection  externally ;  and  as 
some  of  yottr  correspondents  have  made  enquiries  respecting  its  cure,  it 
may  not  be  unacceptable  to  them  to  learn  that  I  have  always  found  the  use 
of  sulphur  an  effectual  remedy,  if  early  and  perseveringly  applied>  mixed  up 
with  water,  or  soap  suds  which  are  more  adhesive ;  it  snould  be  dashed 
heavily  over  the  tree  by  a  syrinee,  particularly  on  the  extremities  of  the 
youdg  shoots,  which  should  be  kept  closely  laid  in  f  and,  being  of  opinion 
that  the  mildew  is  a  parasitic  plant  which  disperses  its  seeds  wiaely,  I 
would  recommend,  by  way  of  prevention,  that  such  peach  trees  as  are  in 
the  neighbourhood  should  also  be  syringed,  though  those  only  which  have 
leaves  unfurnished  with  glands  are  liable  to  be  infected  by  the  mildew. 
Yours,  &c.  —  John  Robertson,     Kilkenny y  Feb,  20.  1830. 

The  Epsom  Nursery,  —  I  have  been  a  reader  and  admirer  of  your  Gar- 
dener's Magazine  from  its  commencement,  and  have  felt  a  high  de^ree<  of 
satisfaction  at  its  success  and  wide  circulatiour  Admitting  that  it  is  your 
privilege,  as  Conductor,  to  introduce  what  matter  you  think  proper  into  its 
pages,  it  remains  optional  with  gardeners  and  the  public  whether  they  will 
purchase  your  books  (Numbers)  or  not.  But  there  is  one  circumstance  in 
which  penodicals  differ  from  other  books.  J£  the  subject  of  another  book 
is  not  to  my  taste  I  need  not  buy  it;  but  if  I  am  a  regular  subscriber  for 
your  Magazine  (No.  XXIV.  for  instance),  I  take  it  on  the  belief  that  nothing 
win  be  foisted  into  it  to  supersede  interesting  and  valuable  matter,  generally 
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jurceptable,  for  the  sordid  purpose  of  puffing,  witli  the  more  sordid  view  of 
promoting  individual  interest ;  this  latter  I  call  little  short  of  a  fraud  upoD 
your  subscribers.  Of  what  other  character,  I  would  ask,  is  the  no  less 
than  lour  pages  in  No.  XXIV.,  under  the  head  of  *'  London  Nurseries,*' 
iievoted  to  plants  that  have  flowered  in  the  Epsom  nursery  ?  However 
Mentifically  the  descriptions  are  ^iven,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  it  as 
arrant  a  puff  as  ever  was  sent  torth  by  the  poet  laureate  of  "  No.  30. 
;Strand,^*  on  behalf  of  Warren's  jet,  or  Hunt's  matchless.  Had  it  been  a 
report  of  your  own  visit  to  the  nursery  in  question,  it  would  have  been  quite 
another  matter;  but  articles  ^ot  up  as  the  one  alluded  to  have  no  more 
business  to  be  incorporated  m  the  body  of  the  Magazine  than  ^  Day  and 
Martin  "  or  "  Anderson's  Pills."  If  Messrs.  Young  choose  to  employ  a 
puffer,  let  him  take  his  appropriate  place  in  your  advertising  sheet,  as  many 
of  his  betters  do,  and  let  the  publishers  be  paid  for  the  msertion.  And 
ihese  same  Messrs.  Young,  too,  have  apprised  "  Alpha "  (is  he  the  puff* 
maker  ?)  that  they  desire  to  open  a  correspondence  with  all  the  world !  I ! 
f  Bless  me,  how  we  pippins  swim !  1 "  and  ''  by  exchange  or  otherwise.'* 
JWhat  an  immense  bendit  to  the  whole  world ! !  and  what  a  privation  has 
|hat  same  world  suffered  by  such  correspondence  having  been  delayed,  so  pre- 
posterously delayed,  till  1830 1  Just  be  so  good  as  ask  this  same  Mr.  Alpha 
whether  Messrs.  Young  also  informed  him  how  far  patriotism  and  a  pure 
)ove  of  science  predommate  in  their  minds  over  the  love  of  pounds,  shil- 
lings, and  pence.  The  discrepancy  must  be  immense.  And,  again,  what  is 
the  rate  of  exchange  between  Epsom  nursery  and  —  where  ?  The  Jardin 
des  Plantes  at  the  Swan  River ;  or  the  botanical  establishments  in  the  domir 
wons  of  Don  Francisco  in  Patagonia  ?  or  the  territories  of  the  Cham  of 
Tartary  or  the  Great  Mogul.  Information  on  these  subjects  would  be  very 
desirable;  and,  by  way  of  help,  let  Alpha  ascertain  and  publish,  for  the 
information  of  the  *'  whole  world,"  what  the  rate  of  exchange  is  now 
between  Epsom  nursery  and  a  certain  establishment  belonging  to  an  ama* 
teur  (a  paiticular  friend  of  mine)  not  quite  a  hundred  miles  from  Corstor* 
phine.  North  Britain.  To  conclude,  Mr.  Conductor,  let  us  have  no  more 
puf&  unless  confined  to  the  advertising  sheet,  or  you  will  lose  the  good 
opinion  of  many  good  firiends  as  well  as  that  of  your  very  obedient  servant^ 
"^Arutidet,    lAmdon^  February  1.  1830. 

We  have  inserted  this  letter,  word  for  word,  as  received,  in  the  hopes  that 
the  writer,  whoever  he  may  be,  may  feel  ashamed  at  having  put  it  together. 
The  notices  of  the  rare  plants  which  have  flowered  in  the  Epsom  nursery 
are  no  more  pufls  than  tne  notices  of  the  rare  plants  that  are  figured  in  the 
botanical  penodicals ;  both  we  believe  to  be  highly  acceptable  to  our  bota- 
nical readers ;  if  they  are  not,  let  them  speak  out.  If  nurserymen  disap- 
prove of  such  lists  as  those  of  Alpha,  let  tnem  also  speak  out,  we  shall  then 
Know  what  to  do ;  but  it  is  not  such  a  letter  as  that  of  Anstides  that  will 
move  us  either  one  way  or  the  other.  —  Cond, 

Mr,  Cappei't  Papers  on  the  Vine,  —  Sir,  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for 
the  copiies  of  Mr.  Capper's  papers  on  the  vine,  which  you  have  been  so 
obliging  as  to  send  me.  I  congratulate  the  readers  of  vour  Magazine  most 
aincerely  upon  the  puUication  of  these  papers,  which  appear  to  be  the 
lesult  of  much  patient  and  ingenious  researcn.  The  tests  spoken  of  by  Mr. 
Capper  in  his  first  communication  are  particularly  useful.  I  hope  he  will» 
however,  forgive  me  for  suggesting  to  him  the  propriety  of  reconsidering 
the  drawing  and  description  of  the  vessel  he  has  given  at  fig,  27.  Youra 
truly,  —  John  lAndley,     Acton  Green,  April  16.  1830. 

Dove*s  Dung  m  Samaria  ;  in  reply  to  A.  G.  p.  216.  —  You,  the  late  Sir 
J«  £.  Smith,  and  A.  G.,  are  quite  wrong.  Miss  Kent  has  shown  {Mag, 
Jfat,  £Btt,^  vol.  iii.  p.  ^.)  that  by  Dove's  Dung  is  meant  the  Ornithd- 
galum  umbellatum,  the  roots  of  which  resemble  that  excrement.— -«/.  P.  Si 
April  B. 
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Watering  Oranges  and  Camellias,  (Vol.  V.  p.  732.)  —  Mr.  Haythom 
informs  us  that  we  have  mistaken  him  :  he  did  not  mean  to  recommend  the 
mode  of  watering  cucmnbers  to  be  tried  with  camellias ;  but  the  movable 
das8  coverings  which  he  described  (Vol.  V.  p.  480.)  to  be  tried  with  camd- 
lias,  oranges,  and  other  plants.  —  Cond, 

Building  Cottages  on  Sundays,  —  In  one  of  the  essays  on  cottage  ai&irs 
there  is  a  passage  which  I  cannot  help  thinking  highly  objectionable ;  viz. 
(p.  166.^  "  Labourers  who  so  occupy  themselves  ought  to  have  a  magistrate's 
permission  to  do  so  [i.  e.  to  build  their  houses]  on  Sundays  for  a  certain 
period.'*  I  do  not  see  how  the  magistrate  can  grant  a  dispensation  for  pro&n* 
mg  the  Lord's  day,  except  so  far  as  the  said  profanation  is  a  mere  ofience 
against  the  state  and  the  law  of  the  land ;  if  he  can,  he  is  as  fine  a  fellow  as  the 
pope  himself.  If  ever  there  was  an  institution  calculated  more  than  any  other 
for  the  especial  benefit  of  the  poor,  it  is  that  of  the  Sabbath,  in  which  they; 
who  of  necessity  must  labour  six  days,  are  not  only  allowed  but  com- 
manded to  rest  on  the  seventh.  In  a  temporal  point  of  view  the  Sabbath 
confers  a  much  greater  blessing  on  the  lower  orders  than  it  does  on  the 
high  and  middling  ones ;  and  therefore  it  very  ill  becomes  them,  of  all  per- 
sons, to  set  an  example  which  would  tend  to  annihilate  the  institution  alto- 
gether. But  I  forbear,  or  I  shall  be  writing  a  sermon.  —  B.  Coventry^ 
AprU,  1830. 

We  intended  limiting  the  Sunday  labours  of  the  cottager  entirely  to  the 
building  of  his  cottage;  but  perhaps  we  were  wrong  in  suggesting  the  idea 
of  working  on  Suncmys  under  any  circiunstances  whatever,  on  uie  general 
principle  Uiat  every  mode  by  which  more  hours  of  labour  can  be  extracted 
nrom  a  labourer  has  a  tendency  to  increase  his  pains  and  diminish  his  plea- 
sures, and  the  contrary  modes  the  contrary  effects.  We  would  rather  nave 
two  Sabbaths  in  the  week  than  one;  and  we  hope  the  time  will  come  whea 
all  labourers  will  be  allowed  two  hours  for  breakfast  and  three  for  dmner, 
or  when  they  will  work  chiefly  by  the  job.  —  Cond. 

Chemical  and  Geohgical  Elections  of  Plants  ;  in  reply  to  Causidicu8,p.  816i 
—Dear  Sir,  Your  learned  correspondent  Causidicus  has,  in  the  last  Num- 
ber of  the  Gardener's  Magazine,  alluded  to  my  conununicatioo  on  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  very  justly  makes  some  pointed  observations 
on  the  deficiency  of  information  therein  conveyed  respecting  the  habitats, 
&c.,  of  the  plants  enumerated,  and  the  inconclusive  characters  made  use  of 
to  indicate  the  various  soils,  situations,  altitudes,  &c.  In  the  latter  respect 
J  am,  or  ought  to  be,  completely  exonerated  fi*om  blame,  as  they  are  solefy 
and  wholly  your  own.  You  have  a  most  undoubted  right  to  M)ridge  any 
communication  and  discard  all  irrelevant  matter,  but  this  ought  to  be  done 
with  due  attention,  that  the  substance  may  be  correctly  given.  How  &r 
this  was  adhered  to  I  leave  yourself  to  determine,  as  I  herewith  send  you 
a  verbatim  copy  of  the  original  list,  with  the  abbreviations  you  have  used 
prefixed  to  each  species,  when  in  actual  error. 

A  very  superficial  glance  must  convince  you  what  a  string  of  fallacious 
absurdities  you  have  sent  forth  to  the  world  under  my  name.  That  you  did 
so  most  unmtentionally  there  can  be  no  question ;  and  further,  I  am  certidn 
had  I  sent  you  information  of  the  same,  there  would  have  been  nothing  more 
required  to  insure  its  correction :  but  die  truth  is,  I  never  perused  the  list 
in  the  Magazine  with  the  view  of  comparing  it  with  the  MS.  until  the  2d 
instant,  when  my  attention  was  directed  to  £e  subject  on  perusing  the  coni* 
munication  of  Cfausidicus.  I  trust,  however,  although  at  the  eleventh  hour, 
you  will  do  me  that  justice  which  I  require ;  and  if  you  do  not  publish  the 
list  entire  toiUi  my  remarks^  publish  the  corrections  rendered  necessary  firom 
the  inattention  in  abridging. 

In  answer  to  Causidicus,  I  beg  leave  to  state,  I  think  he  has  piven  my 
communication  a  degree  of  merit  to  which  I  do  not  considerit  entitled.  Aa 
respects  the  list  of  plants  I  never  intended  it  to  assume  a  more  prominent 
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part  than  as  a  supplement  to  the  interesting  communication  of  Mr.  Goldie, 
on  the  same  subject,  published  in  Vol.  II.  p.  125.,  and  I  endeavoured  to 
follow  the  plan  he  had  adopted  as  far  as  possible  in  my  remarks  and  descrij^ 
tions ;  but  the  mutilated  manner  in  whicn  you  sent  it  to  the  world  made  it 
assume  a  very  different  feature,  and  rendered  it  (even  if  correct)  meagre  in 
the  extreme. 

.  I  trust  the  following  hints  and  brief  descriptions  will  afford  more  defi* 
nite  data  in  guiding  Causidicus  to  a  more  accurate  idea  regarding  the  soils 
and  situations,  &c.,  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  in  the  list ;  and  I  am  truly  sorry 
I  am  not  chemist  sufficient  to  give  him  a  true  analysis  of  the  various  soils. 
I  regret  this  more  particularly,  from  the  importance  he  attaches  to  that 
point.     Those  soils  which  I  have  denominated 

•  Ughi  moist  toUs  are  generally  composed  of  sand,  finely  divided  clay,  and 
vegetable  matter,  and  are  pecuUarly  adapted  for  absorbing  the  moisture  firom 
the  atmosphere. 

Damp  rich  Mtuamps  are  a  combination  of  clay,  argillaceous  sands,  and 
alluvial  deposits,  the  basis  of  which  was  sometimes  argillaceous,  siliceous, 
and  vegetable  matter. 

-  BMkt  swamps  are  such  as  have  been  formed  by  inundations^  and  conse^ 
quently  are  a  compound  of  various  soils. 

Cold  damp  soils  consist  of  a  tenacious  clay,  with  little  or  no  vegetable 
matter  in  its  composition. 

On  the  margin  of  stagnant  waters.  The  soil  various,  but  in  a  medium  state 
between  mar^y  ground  and  hills,  as  respects  moisture,  and  widely  different 
In  that  respect  firom  those  found  on 

QThe  margin  of  rivers.    By  this  term  I  never  intended  to  convey  an  idea 
that  they  arew  in  alluvial  soils,  as  you  have  indicated ;  I  invariably  found 
them  on  dry  spots,  which  are  peculiar  to  the  banks  of  most  rivers. 
,    Kear  to  running  creeks  (rivulets).     Similar  to  the  preceding. 

Oh  sandy  pine  oarrens.  Those  plants  were  generally  isolated,  the  surfaca 
of  the  prouhd  being  only  partially  covered  with  vegetable  matter ;  but  the 
lofty  pmes  fiiequenUy  formed  a  dense  mass,  consequently  the  plants  maybe 
considered  as  growing  in  the  shade. 

If  these  brief  remarks  are  of  any  use,  they  are  very  much  at  the  ser- 
vice of  Causidicus,  or  any  of  your  readers.  It  will  at  all  times  afford  me 
the  greatest  possible  satisfaction  to  convey  any  information  I  may  be  pos- 
sessed of,  altoough  I  am  well  aware  I  have  very  little  knowledge  to  impart 
to  others,  my  stock  being  by  no  means  sufficient  for  home  consumption ; 
and  for  that  reason  I  appear  in  the  pa^es  of  the  Gardener's  Magazine  with 
the  same  view  and  from  the  same  motives  which  induced  Aristippus  to  visit 
the  court  of  Dionysius,  namely,  "  To  give  what  I  have,  and  to  receive  what 
I  have  notk"  I  shall  now  subjoin  the  original  list,  and  trusting  you  will  gpive 
It,  or,  at  all  events,  the  necessary  corrections,  an  early  insertion,  I  remain^ 
Sir,  Sec, — Alexander  Gordon,  .  Lowesby  Hally  near  Leicester^  AprU  16i  ISSOi 

.    e    ^  Original  lAst,  with  remarks* 

.  g  J I     ^cer  rubrum.    In  damp  rich  swampsi 
^i%  dasyc^um*    In  nver  swamps. 

saechannum.     In  cold  damp  soils  generally. 
AHuv.  s.  nigrum.    On  high  grounds  m  moderately  rich  soils; 

Alluv.  8.  Negdndo.     Very  common  along  the  margin  of  rivers  in  rich 

my  soils. 
Var.  s.     .^sculus  Pavia.  }  In  a  rich  loam  of  a  loose  texture,  under  the 
Var.  s.  discolor.       )      shade  of  oak  and  other  tree& 

flava.    Ysuious  soils. 
Alluvw  ft  raacrost^chya.     Margin  of  creeks  in  the  upper  districts  of. 

Georgia. 
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Andr6medii  angustifdlia.    In  open  swamps, 
nitida.    In  spring  branches. 
Marshy  s.        axillaris.     1 

Marshy  8.        acuminata.  |>  On  the  margin  of  swamps* 
Marshy  s.        floribunda«J 

SJdnea.  }  ^^  «"'*y  P'"* ''»™«- 
Hills  fronddsa*    In  damp  cold  soils. 

Hills  arborea.      In  swamps. 

Hills  racemosa.    On  the  margin  of  stagnant  waters. 

AlluY.  &  Azalea  calendulhcea.      Near  to  running  creeks  in  dry  rieb  sandtf 
soils, 
viscdsa. 
nudiflora* 
canescens 
bfcolon 
pdntica. 
Bignonaa  capreol^t&     In  Hch  dry  s6il& 
radlcans.     Damp  rich  soils. 
AlluY.  s.  Calycdnthus  fldridus^     In  light  fertile  soils,  near  the  margin  d^ 

rivulets. 
AlluVk  Si  CeUdlpa  tyrnififolia.     Alon^  the  banks  of  rivers,  in  rich  dry  soils* 
Cercis  cajaadensis.    In  moderately  rich  soils^  on  elevated  grounds  | 
also  in  swamps  and  marshes. 
Var.  s.     Oatae'gus  virginica.  1  In  soils  moderately  rich,  but  invariabljr 
Vari  Si  cocdnea.  J     dry. 

Clipressusdisticha.  fin  »tiff  soUb  genwaUy.  but  I  have  fouiM 
"^  d,..x»j_  1     them  in  soils  of  a  very  opposite  natata, 

AyoJdes.  -J^    and  in  various  altitudes. 

Geltemium  sempervirensi  This  most  beauti^  plant  flourishes  in 
the  greatest  abundance,  in  almost  every  soil  and  situation,  in 
ihe  states  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Alabama ;  but  I  uni- 
formly found  it  to  luxuriate  best  in  moist  rich  soils.  In  view- 
ing this  most  superb  creeper  I  experienced  the  highest  grati- 
fication. Where  local  circumstances  were  favourable  for  the 
extension  of  its  vines,  the  display  was  truly  grand.  Its  rich 
foliage,  beauti^  flowers,  and  delightful  fragrance,  no  pen  can 
describe.    The  senses  alone  can  appreciate  its  riches. 

Gordonta  Lasidnthus.  This  tree  grows  freel}[  in  the  lands  where 
springs  prevaiL  .  I  saw  it  in  great  perfection  near  Fort  Bain- 
bridge.  In  the  Creek  Indian  nation  (state  of  Alabama)  some 
of  the  trees  were  60  and  70  fli  high.  The  soil  was  very  rich^ 
and  of  a  particularly  loose  texture.  -  «mk 

M:::t  ^t^""^  }  On  the  banks  of  running  sifeams. 

All  TT  j^  1  N  .     f  On  the  declivity  of  rising  grounds  in  mode* 

Alluv.  s.  Blicium  florid^um.!  In  dry,  rich,  light  soils,  near  the  southern 
Alluv.  s.  parviflorum.      J      extremity  of  Geoigia; 

Sili'^^S:    }  On  the  banks  of  creeks,  in  li^t  rich  .oil.. 

hirsi^ta.    In  wet  soils,  generally  sand  and  vegetable  matter* 
Zraurus  Sdttafrat\     Iii  various  soils  and  situations. 
Alluv.  Si  Liriod^ndron  Tulipifera.    This  tree  is  among  the  highest  in  the 
southern  states.     I  found  it  in  Alabami^  1 10  ft;  high,  but  delights 
ing  in  the  most -fertile  dry  soitsi 
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Alluv.  s.  Zronicera  sempervlrens.    This  l)eautiful  plant  grows  Very  abun- 
dantly in  rich,  light,  dry  soib,  on  the  banks  of  running  streams. 
Mafi;n61ia  grandiflora.     Of  all  the  trees  in  the  American  forest, 
this  superb  tree,  for  beauty  and  magnificence,  claims  the  supe- 
riority.   What  can  be  more  beautiful  than  to  see  it  70  and  80  ft. 
high,  with  its  ranilar  pyramidal  or  semi-elliptical  head,  beauti- 
ful foliage,  and  flowers  in  such  profusion.    I  do  not  consider  it 
particular  as  to  soil,  having  found  it  in  the  very  richest  and 
poorest,  with  their  intermediate  grades. 
Magnolia  ^la6ca.     In  alluvial  deposits  of  the  richest  quality. 
4Jliiv*  8*  acumm^ta.    This  species  prevails  most  in  the  mountainous 

districts,  in  a  rich  loam, 
tripetala.     Abundant  in  every  part  of  the  southern  states 
through  which  I  passed,  soil  similar  to  grandiflora. 
Oils  (I)  macrophylla.     I  did  not  meet  with. 

Hills  (if)        cordata.     Also  escaped  my  observation ;  but  I  understood  it 

abounds  in  some  parts  of  Georgia  and  Alabama. 
O^lea  americana.  This  beautiful  tree  grows  in  rich  light  soils, 
vdthin  fifly  miles  of  the  sea  coast  in  the  state  of  Geoi^^;ia.  I 
thought  I  had  found  it  on  the  banks  of  the  Chatakootchie,  300 
miles  from  the  coast,  but  Dr.  Wray  assured  me  it  never  had 
been  found  there ;  and  the  probabihty  is  I  was  mistaken,  as  it 
was  not  at  the  time  in  flower. 
AlluY.  8»  Priinus  carolinikna.    Margin  of  rivers,  in  rich  li^t  soils. 

SSr*  Ml^tdy  ri^f  soils.  }  ^  ^^^  S^^""^ 
Alluv.  s.  umbdlata.    Dry  sandy  soils. 

AAuv.  s.  chicasa.    In  dry  cultivated  lands. 

Hills  Qu^us  PhdUos.  Generally  in  swamps, 
cinerea.  On  sandy  barren  grounds, 
virens.     Along  the  coast,  in  rich  soils. 

These  three  species  are  very  difierent  in  their  site  and 
soil.    The  remaining  species  of  this  eenus  that  I  met 
with  generally  thrive  best  in  rich  soi&.     So  tenacious 
are  they  of  good  land,  that  the  settler  regards  them  as 
the  best  criterion  (except  the  vine)  to  direct  his  judgment 
respecting  the  fertility  or  sterility  of  the  soil. 
Alluv.  B.  ilhodod^ndron  in£amum.     On  the  margin  of  mountain  streams, 
pimctitum.     Marein  of  stagnant  waters, 
catawbi^nse.     Only  on  the  summit  of  the  highest  mountains. 
dBubus  villosus.    In  damp  soils, 
cuneifolius.  .  Light  dry  soils, 
occidentalis.    In  rocky  soils, 
trivi^lis..   In  soils,  wet,  dry,  rich,  and  poor. 
C/lmus  americsUia.     In  rich  soils,  near  to  svramps  or  marshy 
ground, 
fililva.     In  rich  fertile  soils, 
alata.    In  rich  soils,  on  the  mamn  of  swamps. 
Facdnium  Jliyrsinitis.     In  sandy  sous, 
arbdreum.  1 

stamlneum.  V  In  fertile  dry  situations, 
dumdsum.  J 

^^^^' }  In  soils  of  a  stiff*  close  texture* 

corymbdsum  1  t«  »»«»«»« 

ten^um.     u  a  dry  gravelly  aoil. 
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Htis  rotuncfifdlia*    In  light  rich  soils, 
riparia.     The  same. 
Alluv.  8,  aestivalis.    A  vine,  climbing  the  loftiest  trees  of  the  American 

forest,  and  reaching  their  very  summit ;  in  very  rich  land^ 
generally  a  free  friable  loam. 
Alluv.  s.  cordifolia.    In  rich  light  soils,  but  generally  on  the  banks  of 

rivers. 
Zrabrusca.     In  the  very  richest  soils,  in  deep  river  swamps. 
Vucca  gloriosa.     In  light  sandy  soils. 
filamentdsa.    In  poor  pine  lands. 

The  abridgement  of  the  above  communication  was  published  in  December^ 
1828,  while  we  were  in  Germany,  and  we  cannot  now  ascertain  whedier 
we  abridged  it  ourselves,  or  committed  it  to  another  for  that  purpose.  We 
regret  that  it  has  been  so  imperfectly  done,  and  take  this  earliest  opportu- 
nity  of  remedying  the  evil.  Whatever  errors  we  commit  we  are  at  all  times 
ready  to  correct,  and  never  feel  more  obliged,  either  to  friends  or  enemie^ 
than  when  they  point  them  out.  —  Cond, 

The  Pott  in  which  Mr,  Knight  growt  his  Pines,  — I  beg  to  ask  Mr.  Pearson^ 
what  kind  of  pot  Mr.  Knight  uses  for  his  pines  ?  (Vol.  V.  p.  718.)  When 
I  visited  Downton  Castle,  ei^ht  or  nine  years  ago,  I  found  them  growing  in 
pots  about  13  in.  deep,  by  17  m.  diameter  at  the  top;  the  plants,  strong  and 
nealthy,  as  I  expected  to  find  them,  and  I  am  surpnsed  Mr.  Pearson  did  not 
expect  to  find  them  so  too,  after  fdl  the  noise  which  he  must  have  heard 
about  them.  The  next  time  I  visited  DoMmton,  little  more  than  two  vears 
afler,  I  found  a  ver^  different  kind  of  pot ;  a  friend  with  me  observed  that 
they  looked  like  chmmeynpots.  I  think  they  must  have  been  near  2  h,  deqp, 
and  about  1  fl.  wide.  Tne  plants  were  very  fine ;  but  not  in  any  way 
resembling  the  American  aloe  in  habit.  I  am  now  curious  to  know  whii 
size  and  shaped  pot  the  president  has  finally  determined  on.  I  was  sorry  to 
see  the  peacn  trees  at  Downton  so  much  infested  with  the  red  spider,  and 
the  fruit  dropping  off  before  ripe  on  that  accoimt.  This  and  other  thmgs 
plainly  spoke  the  want  of  a  gardener.  The  cherries  were  fine;  but  I  have 
seen  nir  better  fruit  of  pines  at  Mawley  Hall  in  Salop  and  other  places. 

Sown,  at  much  less  expense  and  trouble,  on  the  re^ar  heat  of  a  tan  bed. 
[r.  Boughton  of  Worcester  never  pretended  to  oe  a  pine-grower;  but 
Mr.  Klnight  is  like  the  rest  of  us,  and  has  his  hobby.  —  W,  Match  1830. 
TVeatment  of  the  Pem^  Tree;  in  reply  to  Mr.  Housman. —  Sir,  I  perceive 
in  the  last  Number  of  your  Gardener's  Magazine  you  have  caused  to  be 
published  an  illiberal  and  a  senseless  letter,  ridiculing  my  paper  on  the  peadl 
tree,  which  letter  I  consider  to  be  no  better  than  a  mass  ot  absurdity  fit>m 
end  to  end.  I  therefore  call  upon  you  to  publish  the  following  reflections 
m  your  forthcoming  Number,  that  you  may  prevent  inexperienced  and  p«B» 
sumptuous  persons  from  making  k>q1s  of  tnemselves,  and  misleading  the 
credfulous.  Mr.  Housman  is  a  very  young  gardener,  he  has  had  no  ezpe^ 
rience  in  his  profession,  and  is  the  last  writer  in  the  whole  Magazine  wno 
could  be  prepared  to  say  that  any  practice  of  mine  could  be  right  or  vnrong. 
What  he  has  hitherto  written  shows  that  his  opinion  is  not  entitled  to  the 
least  confidence.  In  his  observations  on  my  paper,  he  has  betrayed  the 
utmost  ignorance  of  his  profession,  both  practical  and  philosophical ;  anl 
no  man  but  himself  could  have  so  perverted  my  meaning, —  that  I  meant  to 
say  that  a  tree  growing  as  a  standand  in  Malta  bore  any  resemblance  to 
another  in  England  trained  on  a  wall.  I  repeat  what  I  before  stated,  that 
a  shoot  1,  2,  or  3  in.  long  was  as  capable  of  producing  as  large,  if  not 
larger,  fruit,  with  much  more  certainty  than  another  that  extends  as  many 
feet ;  and  I  do  boldly  assert  that  fiiiit  situated  in  proximity  of  exuberant  wood 
is  impoverished  in  its  growth.  So  unfortunate  has  he  been  in  attributing 
ruinous  consequences  to  my  practice,  that  I  have  now  peach  trees  usdec 
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iny  care,  that  have  yielded,  to  my  treatment,  for  half  a  lifetime,  the  best 
crops  of  fiiiit  I  ever  saw.  Modes  of  vegetable  culture  are  not  a  matter  of 
opinion  like  a  political  question ;  success  will  at  once  remove  dojabt  and 
silence  cavils*  The  best  means,  I  believe,  yet  known  to  ripen  the  wood  and 
mature  the  blossom  buds  for  the  future  crop,  in  a  short  season  of  low  temper- 
ature, is  to  repulse  the  grovrth  of  the  shoot  b^  cutting  off*  its  top  towards  the 
end  of  summer ;  and,  unhappily  for  the  horticultural  sagacity  of  Mr.  Hous- 
man,  it  is  more  applicable  to  the  weak  than  the  strong  wood,  because  there 
is  no  danger  of  the  former  producing  a  second  growth.  So  sensible  are  the 
French  gardeners  of  the  utility  of  this  stopping,  that  they  constantly  practise 
it  on  their  apple  and  pear  trees.  Who  but  the  greatest  novice  would  cast 
bp  longitudinal  trenches  on  his  peach  borders,  and  expose  the  roots  of  his 
trees  to  the  frost  of  winter,  and  dam  up  the  water  ?  I  suppose  we  shall  be 
jtold  in  some  future  letter,  that  his  border  is  provided  with  a  pitchment  like 
that  of  Mr.  Hiver,  or  that  the  wall  b  built  on  a  mound,  which  passes  off*  the 
water  right  and  lefl  with  the  greatest  facility.  What  will  Mr.  M'Murtrie, 
Who  is  perhaps  the  first  of  the  first  rank  of  pine-growers,  think,  when  he 
hears  it  dogmatically  asserted  that  the  pine-apples  he  now  cultivates  so 
{extensively  are  compared  to  a  common  codlinc  apple,  and  a  Swedish  tur- 
mp  ?  The  truth  is,  Mr.  M'Murtrie  knows  wefl,  and  so  does  every  experi- 
enced gardener,  that  all  the  kinds  of  pine-apples  are  good  when  well  ^own» 
and  bful  only  when  badly  managed ;  and  I  think  he  will  concur  with  me 
in  saying  that  Mr.  Housman  is  a  mere  horticultural  scribbler,  but  no  ear- 
dener.  If  I  mistake  not,  he  may  be  ranked  amongst  that  respectable  ckss 
of  human  beings,  who,  if  they  were  to  live  five  hundred  years,  would  never 
be  able  to  conceive  a  new  thought,  nor  invent  a  mousetrap*  There  has 
been  lately  so  much  said  about  the  necessity  of  air  to  the  roots  of  our  fruit 
trees,  that  it  is  not  improbable  before  long  we  shall  see  them  mounted  upon 
pillars,  like  the  stacks  of  com  in  a  farmer's  yard.  Stirring  the  earth  deeply 
to  admit  the  ingress  of  air  has  the  advantage  of  creating  a  profusion  of 
suckers  for  budding  and  grafting ;  the  truth  of  this,  even  those  whom  Mr. 
^ousman  calls  *'  numskull "  readers  cannot  have  the  audacity  to  deny.  I 
invite  the  criticisms  of  the  experienced  intelligent  gardener  to  my  paper, 
but  1  will  pay  no  future  attention  to  any  shallow  or  pretending  critic,  who 
has  nothing  but  conceit  and  impudence  to  support  him.  If  we  are  to  rely 
'  implicitly  on  Nicol,  Smith,  &c.,  for  what  end  was  your  Magazine  intended  ? 
I  am,  &c.  —  H,  S,     Neivington,  April  14.  1830. 

.  Mr,  Hiver* t  Mode  of  traimng  the  Pear  Tree,  —  Sir,  Your  correspondent 
Mr.  Bernard  Saunders,  who  has  commented  on  my  letter  on  the  culture  of 
the  pear,  must  have  read  it  with  very  little  attention,  otherwise  he  would 
have  known  the  age,  and  the  manner  in  which  my  trees  were  trained.  Mr. 
.Saunders  has  likewise  totally  misconstrued  my  meaning  with  reference  to 
the  thorn,  in  supposing  that  I  meant  to  recommend  leaving  these  trees  to 
liature.  I  only  wish^  to  show  the  bad  consequences  resulting  from  the 
severe  cutting  of  the  tree  confined  to  a  limited  space  and  rich  border.  So 
fiu:  is  mj^  practice  from  being  hostile  to  handsome  and  well -formed  trees, 
that  I  think  I  could  show  him  as  fine  a  collection  of  my  training,  as  he  or 
any  other  gardener  ever  saw,  or  could  desire  to  see.  It  is  surely  as  easy  a 
matter  to  train  branches  uniform  and  straight,  studded  from  end  to  end  with 
blossom  buds,  as  another  naked  as  a  sign  post.  But  there  may  be  many 
ready  to  condemn  my  system,  who  never  have  equalled  my  success ;  and  no 
gardener  can  write  for  every  reader.  There  will  always  be  localities  and 
various  circumstances  in  which  vegetable  culture  is  placed,  that  no  form  of 
management,  however  general  its  application,  would  be  found  practicable. 
As  I  consider  my  letter  of  much  importance  to  gardeners,  I  am  not  sorry 
to  be  thus  induced  to  furnish  such  further  particulars  as  have  been  con- 
nected with  the  progress  of  my  trees.  The  kinds  cultivated  were  the  Brown 
Beurr^,  Crassane,  Autumn  Bergamot^  St.  Oermain,  Colmar,  arid  ChauiiioA- 
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telle.  They  were  planted  in  February  1813,  and  had  previously  been  two 
years  trained  in  the  nursery.  The  first  year  I  cut  them  back  fi*om  two  thirds 
to  one  half  their  length ;  the  next  year  they  were  shortened  somewhat  less^ 
and  in  the  third  season  very  little.  As  they  now  had  furnished  wood  suffi- 
cient to  form  a  good  fan-shaped  tree,  they  never  were  afterwards  shortened. 
To  fill  the  wall  efi^tually,  as  the  trees  advanced,  shoots  were  laid  in  between 
the  main  branches,  and  the  whole  of  the  superfluous  breast  wood  was  con-^ 
stantly  cut  away  within  an  eye  or  two  of  the  stem,  as  it  was  created.  Thus' 
the  wnole  surface  of  the  tree  was  exposed  during  the  summer  to  all  the 
light  and  heat  its  situation  was  capable  of  affording)  and  this  was  all  the 
pruning  the  plants  appeared  to  require.  The  system  of  not  cutting  away 
the  breast  wood  before  the  end  of  sununer,  I  have  always  considered  to  be 
bad ;  because  the  redundancy  of  sap  and  shade  are  the  chief  agents  in  ste-* 
riiity.  Vegetable  physiologists  are  at  variance ;  but  it  is  a  well  known  fact 
in  the  anatomy  of  plants,  that  every  shoot  in  its  embryo  state  contains  the' 
rudiments  of  a  blossom,  and  that  it  requires  only  a  certain  modification  of 
the  vegetable  fibre  and  the  juices  of  the  tree  to  conveit  it  into  blossom,  and 
this  conversion  can  only  be  produced  by  light  and  heat  acting  on  the  requi- 
site de^ee  of  sap.  I  am  confident  that  I  could  cause  the  most  luxuriant 
sort  oftree  that  Mr.  Saunders  has  described  to  produce  blossoms  and  fruit 
in  a  short  time,  by^  giving  it  a  scanty  supply  of  earth  to  its  roots,  leaving  the' 
wood  the  full  length,  and  exhaling  its  redundant  apd  watery  juices  by  expo* 
sure  to  the  light  and  heat. 

Mr.  Saunders  attaches  much  consequence  to  the  mode  of  winter  pruninff, 
but  I  do  not.  It  is  true  that  every  plant  has  some  habits  peculiar  to  itself, 
but  the  whole  are  subject  to  the  same  general  laws,  and  may,  with  very  little 
variation,  be  pruned  m  a  similar  manner.  To  render  an  exuberant  peat 
tree,  planted  in  a  rich  border,  fertile  by  any  act  of  pruning,  would  just  be 
S3nionymous  with  restoring  health  to  a  luxurious  glutton,  diseased  with  indi-* 
gestion,  by  ^tving  the  best-prepared  medicine,  and  suffering  him  at  the  same 
time  to  contmue  his  over-feeding.  To  prune  is  merely  to  cut  away  superfluous 
wood,  and  a  goat  first  taught  mankind  to  do  so ;  it  has,  in  the  vanter  sea- 
son, little  or  no  influence  in  the  production  of  future  blossom  buds,  for 
these  we  must  look  to  the  earth  and  atmosphere.  Those  who  have  read' 
Mr.  Harrison's  complex  and  laboured  definitions  of  the  art,  and  seen  the' 
trees  on  the  west  and  east  walls  in  the  Wortley  garden,  will  readily  admit 
the  validity  of  these  assertions.  There  are  some  persons  who  are  great 
advocates  for  grafting  the  pear  on  quince  and  other  feeble  stocks,  and  Mr. 
Saunders  appears  to  be  a  convert  to  this  system ;  but  to  insert  trees  of  such 
opposite  constitutions  as  Mr.  Saunders  has  mentioned  on  the  same  kind  of 
stock  would  be  exceedingly  wrong.  Surely,  to  manage  these  things  by  the 
border  is  more  preferable,  because  it  is  so  much  under  the  control  of  the 

rirdener.  But,  with  regard  to  grafting  the  pear  on  different  kinds  of  stocks, 
have  had  considerable  experience  |  and  tne  best  stock,  in  my  estimation, 
to  moderate  the  growth  and  induce  early  and  permanent  fruitfulness,  is  the 
Swan's  Egg  pear ;  for  I  never  saw  a  pear  tree  of  any  age  grafted  on  quince 
or  other  puny  stocks,  that  did  not  exhibit  those  marks  of  disease  consequent 
on  poverty.  Mr.  Torbom,  a  gardener  of  great  celebrity,  at  Ashridge  Paris, 
has  published,  in  the  Trtmtactions  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  vl  comparative 
estimate  of  pears  grafled  on  their  own  and  on  quince  stocks.  But  the  trees 
at  Ashridge  on  free  stocks,  like  those  at  many  other  places,  were  too  luxu- 
riantly circumstanced  to  yield  much  fruit.  From  what  I  observed  of  Mr.  Tor- 
bom's  fi'uitfiil  trees,  they  did  not  equal  my  own  in  the  quantity  or  the  excellence 
of  the  produce.  I  may  here  mention  that  the  most  formidable  rival  I  ever 
had  to  encounter,  in  the  cultivation  of  this  fruit,  was  the  old  farmer  whose 
tree  I  noticed  in  my  preceding  paper:  he  took  much  delight  in  his  garden, 
though  he  knew  no  more  of  vegetable  physiology  than  a  child,  and  all  the 
asnstance  the  tree  ever  received  fi'om  his  hands  was,  I  believe,  to  fiuiten 
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any  loose  branches  iii  spring,  and  in  autumn  to  gather  the  crop ;  yet  he 
BlTBriablj  enjoyed  success. 

.    It  would,  as  Mr.  Saunders  observes,  be  very  desirable  to  have  this  fruit 
more  extensively  cultivated.     There  ought  to  be  in  every  orchard  an  equal 
number  of  pears  and  apples ;  and  every  cottager  might  plant  on  the  w^ls  of 
Ui  house  tne  best  varieties  now  in  cultivation.   Mr.  Saunders,  or  any  othef 
correspondent  who  could  furnish  lists  of  such  kinds  as  are  most  suitable 
would,  I  am  sure,  confer  an  obligation  on  your  readers.    There  are  many 
of  the  new  sorts  of  particular  excellence ;  but  there  are  also  several  others 
that  have  been  cried  up  to  fame,  that  are  very  unworthy  of  the  praises  that 
have  been  bestowed  upon  them.   I  shall  not  notice  any  future  conunents  that 
nay  be  made  on  my  papers,  but  leave  them  wholly  to  the  praise  or  contempt 
of  posterity ;  and  I  hope  your  friends  will  confine  their  publications  to  usenil 
truths,  and  not  indulge  in  futile  controversy.   I  am  sorry  to  find  you  jarring 
with  Mr.  Knight  about  potatoes  and  pine-apples.   Surely  his  papers  possess 
great  merit.   Every  gardener,  in  whatever  way  he  may  be  culdvatmg  the  pine^ 
must  have  deriveci  mstruction  from  Mr.  Knight*s  observations ;  and  I  per- 
fisctly  coincide  vdth  him  in  thinking  that  his  paper  on  the  potato  is  the  most 
yaluable  the  Society  has  hitherto  published.     What  is  alleged  in  favour  of 
these  criticisms  is,  that  they  elicit  truth :  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  they 
also  obstruct  improvement ;  they  prevent  others  from  adopting  new  forms 
of  management,  and  I  hope  all  your  correspondents  will  bear  m  mind,  that 
no  man  has  a  right  to  condemn  that  mocle  of  culture  which  he  has  not 
]rq)eatedly  put  to  the  test  of  experiment.     I  shall  conclude  my  letter  by 
reminding  Mr.  Saunders  that  the  first  object  gardeners  ought  to  have  in 
view  is  plenty  of  large  and  well  flavoured  miit,  and  the  next,  handsome  and 
well  tramed  trees.     I  am,&c —  Robert  Hiver.     February,  1830. 

Erratum,^^  In  my  paper  on  the  natural  succession  of  forest  trees  (Vol.  V. 
p.  421.),  for  "  General  Wayre,"  read  «  General  Wayne."  —  /.  M.  PhUa- 
delpMa,  Jan.  13.  1830. 

Erratum. (p.  231.)— For  "  Bell  Poole  or  Powe,"  read  "Bell  Poole,  or 
Pwne."  -^T.B.    April,  1830. 

Kamet  and  the  Introduction  of  several  SorU  of  Field  Cabbages. —  Sir,  I 
wish  that  your  correspondents  would  be  a  little  more  particular  in  the 
Bames  of  tne  articles  they  recommend  for  culture.  I  allude  at  present  to 
the  cow  cabbage,  or  Cesarean  kale,  as  mentioned  in  your  last  Number,  p.  lOi*. 
Whence  came  these  names  ?  About  1770,  there  was  a  variety  of  cabbage 
in  cultivation  here,  called  the  Anjou  Cabbage,  which  I  take  to  be  the  same 
as  that  which  is  now  called  the  Cow  Cabbage.  It  was  introduced  from 
France,  where  it  was  cultivated  by  the  Marmiis  of  Turbilly,  who  ^ve 
instructions  thereon*  '^  It  is  a  tall  upright  plant,  from  6  to  8  ft.  high, 
furnished  with  loose  open  leaves  all  the  way  up  the  stem.  This  plant  may 
be  raised  from  seed  in  August,  and  transplanted  in  March,  On  five-feet  ridges, 
in  single  rows,  2  ft.  apart  in  the  rows,  and  these  head  as  the  Scotch  Cab- 
bages. This  cabbage  or  colewort  casts  its  summer  leaves  in  November 
and  December,  and  puts  out  new  leaves  afterwards.  The  best  way  o£ 
using  the  plant  is  to  feed  off  the  leaves  with  sheep  before  they  decay, 
and  they  will  eat  off*  all  the  leaves  clean  to  the  height  of  above  4  fr.  These 
tall  plants  are  excellent  shelter  for  sheep  and  lambs,  which  are  very  fond  of 
the  leaves,  and  they  fatten  well  on  them.  The  leaves  that  grow  above  the 
reach  of  the  sheep  are  eaten  greedily  by  horses,  which  eat  all  the  upper 
leaves  without  damaging  the  stem ;  and  when  the  first  or  summer  leaves  are 
all  eaten  off*  by  the  sheep  and  horses,  then  all  cattle  are  shut  out  till  new 
leaves  are  produced,  ana  are  fed  as  before.  They  continue  to  produce  leaves 
all  winter  till  May;  they  produce  above  178  upon  each  plant,  and  near  20 
tons  per  acre."  A  Cesarean  kale  was  raisea  by  the  Rev.  Bartholomew 
Dacre,  at  Knowsley,  near  Manchester,  about  1819>  and  was  much  recom* 
mended  in  the  Farmer^ $  Journal  at  that  time. 
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.  The  TkouunMieadtd  Cabbage ^  Ckou  a  MUle  Tetet,  which  yoa  my  hn 
been  recently  Introduced  by  Dr.  Hamilton,  was  cultivated  by  a  Mens.  Lccok 
chere,  at  Widefield  farm,  Waplesdon,  near  Gmldford,  in  1806,  to  a  consi- 
derable extent,  who  saved  large  quantities  of  the  seed  for  sale ;  but,  meettng 
with  little  success,  he  aban(U>ned  it.  He  published  a  small  tract  on  iti 
merits.  Many  of  the  London  seedsmen  grow  the  seed  now  for  sale,  but 
as  the  demand  is  so  very  limited,  it  may  be  said  to  be  almost  out  of  reqaert; 
those  who  have  tried  it  having  found  it  not  so  valuable  as  the  Drumhead^cr 
Scotch  Cabbage. 

MThile  on  the  subject  of  cabbages,  let  me  observe  that  the  Turnip  Cab< 
bage,  called  also  me  Hastings  Cabbage  and  Cape  Cabbaoey  was-  fint 
brought  into  notice  in  field  cmture  by  Mr.  Wynne  Baker,  we  intelUgait 
secretary  to  the  Dublin  Agricultural  Society,  about  1734;  and  that  tlia 
Turnip-rooted  Cabbage  was  first  introduced  by  John  Reynolds,  at  Addii^ 
ham,  near  Wingham,  Kent,  in  1763.  See  Dossiers  Mem,  ofAgncuUure^  vol.!. 
p.  420.,  and  T^wu,  of  Soc,  of  Arts,  The  Kohl  Rabi,  a  purple  Humniian 
turnip ;  Red  Turnip  Cabbage,  I  find  advertised  for  sale,  at  Grigg's  GcNffiw 
House,  Covent  Garden,  in  1 774.  —  M,  H, 


Art.  VIIL     Queries  and  Answers. 

COMPARATirs  Advantages  of  Smoke  and  Hot  Water  in  heating  Hof'Mmset\ 
Sir,  I  have  for  some  time  employed  myself,  preparatory  to  building  a  nmce^ 
of  fordng-houses,^  in  enquiring  as  to  the  comparative  advantages  of  the  Ad 
smoke  flues,  and  the  recendy  introduced  system  of  hot-water  pipes.  The^ 
opinions  of  the  most  experienced  horticulturists  are  so  equally  divided  and 
opposed  r^arding  these  two  methods  of  generating  heat,  that  I  feel  quite 
perplexed  which  to  adopt,  and  therefore  ttuce  the  liberty  of  addressiiu;  tiyflF 
letter  to  you,  in  hopes  that,  through  the  medium  of  your  Gardener's  MegB-^ 
zine,  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  communicate  either  your  own  sentiments 
on  this  subject,  or  to  request  some  of  your  numerous  contributors  iidll' 
favour  the  public  and  myself  with  a  comparison  of  the  advantages  and  dUK 
advantages  of  both  systems.  I  ought  perhaps  to  mention  the  opinion  g^ven- 
to  me  by  one  experienced  gardener,  who  has  been  for  some  time  workmg 
houses  on  both  constructions,  that  hot  water  causes  a  decidedly  more  luxtt* 
riant  growth  of  wood  and  larger  fiiiit,  but  that  the  flavour  is  always  inferior 
to.wlmt  is  grown  in  houses  on  the  old  principle ;  he  believes  the  pipes  are' 
pejrfectly  air-tight,  but  has  never  used  a. hydrometer,  and,  on  that  account, 
the  accuracy  of  the  comparison  may  perhaps  be  questionable.  You  w31 
also,  I  think,  be  conferring  a  benefit  on  the  public,  by  a  paper  respecting  thtf 
application  of  hot  water  to  the  growth  of  melons,  cucumbers,  early  potap' 
toes,  &c.,  in  pits,  accompanied  by  a  plan.  In  districts  where  coals  are 
plentiful,  the  annual  expense  (independent  of  the  first  cost)  would  probablf 
be  considerably  less  than  in  the  use  of  fermenting  horse  litter,  and  tend 
much  to  prevent  the  disagreements  between  the  gardener  and  farmer,  whidl 
in  all  establishments  too  fi'equently  occur.  I  am*  Sir,  Sec,  ^^R,  Ht  IL 
Feb.  24.  1830. 

The  result  of  what  we  see  and  hear  is,  that  the  mode  of  heating  by  hot 
water,  whether  in  stoves,  forcing-houses,  green-houses,  or  hot  waUs,  it 
decidedly  preferable  to  steam  or  smoke  flues,  or  any  other  mode  hithorto 
in  use.  For  hot-beds  we  do  not  say  that  hot  water  is  superior  to  dung,  bat 
we  think  it  at  all  events  equal  to  that  material.  —  Cond. 

Mr.  Haifs  System  of  heating  Pits. — Sir,  I  wish  you  would  state  your  opinion 
pn  this  subject,  giving  an  estimate  of  the  expense  of  say  two  pits,  one  in 
firpn(  of  the  other,  each  27  ft.  8  in.  lon^,  admitting  a  steam  chamber  at  the 
end  10ft.  6  in.  broad,  and  giving  6ft.  6m.  in  for  the  bed;  the  upper  one  for 
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taines,  and  the  lower  one  for  melons,  with  the  r6o&  all  of  die  saime  tUcpe, 
Yours,  &c.  —  A  Cwutant  Reader. 

Our  opinion  of  the  plan  is  highly  (avourable ;  as  to  the  expensey.our  cor- 
respondent had  better  employ  Mr.  Hay,  or  some  professional  man ;  at  all 
events,  we  do  not  feel  ourselves  called  upon  to  engage  in  such  a  taak.  -^ 
Qmd. 

Gram.  —  Sir,  In  reply  to  O.  (p.  224.^,  I  beg  to  state  that  I  have  culti- 
VBted  gram  in  a  warm  border,  ana  that  its  scientific  name  is  Clcer  arietl* 
num,  or  Chick  Pea ;  the  seeds  resemble  a  ram*s  head  (arietinum),  and  the 
flowers' are  generally  pink,  but  sometimes  white.  Your  constant  reader, — 
Ji,  S.  Hodton.    Botanic  Garden,  Bury  St  Edmund*s,  April  20.  1830. 

The  Athenian  Poplar  (Populus  grat'ca).  (Vol.  III.  p.  410.) -*-»  At  Bury, 
and  in  the  plantations  of  Orbell  Ray  (kJces,  Esq.,  at  Nowton,  near  that 
town,  are  specimens  of  this  species  of  poplar,  but  all  female.  Is  the  male 
in  England  ?  — -  j:  D.    Feb,  1830. 

ne  Weeping  Willow  (iSalix  babyl6nica)  blooms  abundantly  every  spring 
in  England,  and  even  specimens  of  but  few  years'  growth.  I  have  exa- 
mined niany,  and  found  them  all  female.  Does  the  male  exist  in  England  ? 
Mr.  C.  A.  Fischer,  inspector  of  the  university  botanic  garden,  Gottingen, 
aays,  **  Salix  babyldnica,  male,  has  often  been  sent- to  me,  but  never  the  true  J* 
Has  it  ever  yet  been  brought  from  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  ?  —  Id. 

The  King  Charles^  or  PockH  Melon^  — r-  Is  this  melon  the  same  as  the 
Portugal  Dormer  ?  —  A  Constant  Reader.     Feb,  1830. 

Butter  made  from  the  Milk  of  a  Cow  fed  with  TStmips  has  always  a  very 
bitter  disagreeable  taste,  not  worth  by  2d^  or  3^,  per  pound  so  much  as 
from  any  other  feeding.  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  have  some  of  it  to  my  tea 
this  afternoon. —  W,  P.  Vaughan.   April  18,  1830. 

This  taste,  it  is  well  known,  may  be  prevented  by  pouring  boiUi^4iot 
water  into  the  churn  before  churning ;  and  we  notice  this  circumstance  to 
^auire  of  any  correspondent  the  proportion  of  water  to  the  mUk»  and  the 
rationale  of  its  action,  ^—  Cond. 

Hartfy  Bulhtm  Plants,  —  Sir,  As  I  am  writing  an  account  of  all  the  har^y 
liulbous  pUnts  now  alive  in  Great  Britain,  and  as  many  of  those  which  our 
fiurefath^rs  fostered  so  carefully  app^  to  be  missing  in  our  metropolitan 
district,  perhaps  someof  vour  provmcial  readers  can  inform  me  whether  any 
of  the  following,  so  faithnilly  described  in  Parkinson's  Paradisus  TerreUrit^ 
yet  exist  in  any  of  their  gardens.  I  remain  yours,  &c.  —  A.  H.  Haynnih^ 
Chelsea,  May,  1830. 

The  pure  yellow  Fritillary,  p.  43.  ^yacinthui  comdsus  albus^  p.  1 15. 

JVarclssus    6mnium,    max.    fl.   et  comosus  ramosus,  tab.  117.  4. 

c^ce  flavo,  p.  58.  stellf^is    prae^oox,    white    and 

Lady  Mattness^s  Daffodill,  p.  69.  blush,  p.  127. 

The  early  Dafibdill  of  Trebizond,  stell^ris  bisantinus,  three  sorts, 

p.  744.  p.  128. 

iVarcissus  41b.  apophysibus,  tab.7 1 . 5.  Aliiiblius  et  radice,  p.  1 30. 

oblongodilyce,  tab.71.7.  Omithogalum    pann6nicum  41biim, 

Any  of  Uiose  on  p.  73.,  or  any  tab.  137.  4. 

Autumnal  Narcbsus«  hisp4nicum  minus,  tab.  137. 6. 

JVarcissus  persicus,  tab.  75.  5«  ^sph6delus  bulbosus  Galeni,  1. 137. 

The  three  Daffodills  of  p.  87.  5. 

Narcissus  minimus,  p.  88.  C61chicum  harmod^ctylum,   t.  155w 

The  six-cornered  Daffodill,  p.  102.  6. 

The  clipt-trunk  Daffodill,  tab.  107.  1,  The  Cloth  of  Silver  Crocus,  p.  167. 

ifyacinthux  moschat.  41b.  and  ri^br..  The  silver-coloured  Autumn  Crocus, 

p.  112.  tab.  169.  3. 

hotryoides  ram6sus,  p.  1 14.  The  Spanish  Nut  (Pris),  tab.  169.  6, 

fl,  41bo<ubente,  p.  1 15«  The  Italian  Com  Flag,  tab.  19K  iL 
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Art.  IX.     Horticultural  Society  and  Garden* 

April  6.— A  good  deal  of  discussion  took  place  respecting  the  propriety 
of  electing  Mr.  Sabine's  friend  and  defender,  the  Earl  of  Caernarvon,  a 
member  of  the  Comicil;  but  notwithstanding  the  considerable  opposition 
made  to  this  measure,  His  Lordship  was  eventually  elected. 

Exhibited,  Meloc&ctus,  from  Mr.  Thomas  Russell  of  Worthing.  Cerap 
tochilus  insfgnis,  from  William  Cattley,  Esq.  F.H.S.  Camellias  grown  in 
the  open  air,  from  Sir  Thomas  Dyke  Acland,  Bart.  F.H.S.  Small-mesh 
netting,  at  Qd,  per  square  yard,  4  and  5  yards  wide ;  common  netting,  2  yards 
wide,  3/.  3i.  per  cwt.,  or  2d.  per  square  yard ;  and  bunting,  at  6J.  per  square 
yard;  from  Mr.  Benjamin  Edgington.  Seedling  Pine-apple,  n-om  John 
Entwistle,  Esq.  F.H.S. 

AUo,  from  the  Garden  of  the  Society,  Forty-five  sorts  of  Apples,  five 
sorts  ot  Pears,  and  Keen's  Seedling  Strawberry. 

April  20. — Bead.  On  Heating  Houses  with  hot  Water;  by  Mr.  Geoi^ 
Knowles.  On  an  Improvement  m  the  Mode  of  raising  annual  Seeds ;  by 
Mr.  Joseph  Harrison.  An  Account  of  three  Plants  producing  the  officinal 
Jalap ;  by  M.  Juan  dc  Orbezoro. 

ExhibUed.  Three  sorts  of  seedling  Apples,  from  Sir  Thomas  Dyke» 
Bart,  yiz. :  firom  the  Nonpareil,  from  the  Newtown  Pippin,  and  from  the 
Kingsland  Pippin. 

AUoy  from  the  Garden  of  the  Society,  Thirty-seven  sorts  of  Apples ;  four 
sorts  of  Pears ;  and  thirteen  sorts  of*Flowers,  viz.  Rtbes  aureum  ser6tinum» 
prse^cox,  and  tenuiflorum ;  double-flowering  Almond  and  Cherry ;  Merisier  k 
fleurs  doubles ;  doublo-flowering  Furze ;'  ^osa  B&nkstcp,  white  and  yellow ; 
early  Tulips ;  Fritillarias ;  Ribes  multifldrum. 

May  1. — Some  stormy  discussion  respecting  a  letter  of  resignation  which 
Mr.  Malcolm,  the  nurseryman,  had  sent  to  Mr.  Barnard,  the  pro  tempore 
honorary  secretary.  The  object  was  to  get  the  letter  read,  which,  how- 
ever, was  not  done.  The  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  were  balloted  for, 
and  are  as  under :  —  President,  T.  A.  Knight,  Esq. ;  Treasurer,  Alexander 
Seton,  Esq. ;  Secretary,  George  Bentham,  Esq. ;  Assistant  Secretary,  John 
Lindley,  Esq. 

The  following  printed  paper  was  read :  — 

**  The  Council  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  on  the  occasion  of  the  pre- 
sent Anniversary,  have  to  submit,  for  the  information  of  the  Fellows,  a  stat^ 
ment  upon  the  following  points,  viz. :  —  Respecting  the  measures  which 
have  been  already  carried  into  effect  pursuant  to  the  recommendations  of 
the  late  Committee  of  Enquiry ;  and  respecting  the  arrangements  which  are 
in  progress  towards  additional  alterations 

*'  Under  the  first  of  these  heads,  the  Council  have  the  satisfaction  of 
stating,  — 

**  1st,  That,  aflcr  a  minute  investigation  of  the  business,  both  at  Regent 
Street  and  at  the  garden,  means  have  been  taken  to  dispose  of  the  arrears 
of  correspondence ;  and,  on  the  1st  of  June,  to  accomphsh  those  reductions 
of  the  establishment  which  were  recommended  by  the  Conunittee. 

*'  2d,  That  the  sale,  on  the  terms  already  announced  at  the  Meeting  on 
the  6th  of  Ai)ril  last,  of  a  portion  of  the  Transactions  at  present  on  hand 
will,  without  interfering  with  the  claims  which  the  Fellows  of  the  Society 
may  have  upon  the  general  stock,  eventually  place  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Council  a  sum  of  money  to  be  applied  towards  the  discharge  of  the  debts 
of  the  Society. 

'*  3d,  It  is  in  future  intended  that  the  publication  of  the  TVansactkms 
shall  take  place  as  regularly  as  possible,  and  at  a  reduced  expense ;  but  it  is 
hoped  that  the  plates  will  be  prepared  in  a  style  not  inferior  to  that  in  whidi 
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they  have  been  hitherto  furnished  to  the  Fellows,  and  which  has  obtained 
general  approbation,  as  is  proved  by  an  extensive  circulation  among  the 
public. 

**  4th,  It  has  been  determined  to  sell  by  auction  such  duplicate  drawings 
as  it  is  not  thought  necessary  to  retain. 

"  5th,  It  has  also  been  determined  to  sell  by  auction,  in  the  month  of 
July  next,  certain  plants  at  the  garden  :  a  measiu'e  which,  it  is  hoped,  will 
relieve  in  part  the  charge  of  labour  hitherto  incurred,  without  in  any  degree 
diminishing,  either  with  reference  to  science  or  general  attraction,  the  col- 
lection of  the  more  useful  and  ornamental  plants. 

**  6th,  The  regulations  for  the  admission  of  visitors  to  the  garden  have 
been  altered  as  announced  to  the  Meeting  on  the  20th  of  April ;  so  that  all 
Fellows,  whether  subscribers  to  the  garden  or  not,  will  in  future  have  the 
jpower  of  issuing  written  orders  of  admission. 

**  7th,  The  house  at  Tumham  Green  was  evacuated  on  the  5th  of  April 
last ;  and  although  it  is  still  on  the  hands  of  the  Society,  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  lease,  the  Council  are  making  every  exertion  to  dispose  of  it 
88  soon  as  a  tenant  can  be  found. 

''  8th,  Those  portions  of  the  garden  which  are  not  at  present  required 
for  the  collections  of  the  Society,  have  been  planted  with  such  crops  as  may 
be  productive  of  a  profitable  return  during  the  ensuing  autumn ;  tne  Coun- 
cil having  considered  that  this  was  the  only  practicable  mode  of  disposing 
to  advantage  of  such  parts  of  the  ground ;  and  that,  by  this  measure,  com- 
bined with  an  alteration  in  the  plan  of  selling  vegetables  and  fhiits,  an  in- 
creased income  may  confidently  be  anticipated. 

••  9th.  Tickets,  with  the  names  of  the  plants,  have  been  directed  to  be 
placed  in  the  garden;  and  it  has  become  unnecessary  for  visiters  to  be 
accompanied,  as  heretofore,  by  the  labourers  in  the  different  departments. 

**  10th,  It  has  been  ordered  that  the  garden  be  open  from  nine  in  the 
morning  till  six  in  the  evening  in  summer,  and  until  sunset  during  the  other 
months. 

^  Under  the  second  head  of  the  proposed  alterations  the  Council  have  to 
state,  — 

**  1st,  That  they  consider  that  the  most  essential  is  the  complete  revision 
of  the  by-laws.  It  has  already  been  stated  from  the  chair,  at  different 
Meetings,  that  this  object  had  been  long  in  contemplation,  and  that  for  this 
reason  it  had  been  thought  inexpedient  to  reprint  the  original  by-laws, 
"which,  it  was  admitted,  were  in  many  respects  mapplicable  to  the  present 
state  of  the  Society.  The  Council  are  aware  that  the  task  is  attended  with 
difficulty,  and  that  it  is  necessary  to  proceed  with  caution ;  but  they  fed 
confident  that  every  reasonable  indulgence  will  be  afforded  them,  in  point 
of  time,  for  attaining  this  desirable  object,  in  order  that  a  complete  code 
may  be  submitted  for  the  approval  of  the  Fellows.  A  sub-committee  has 
been  appointed  for  this  especial  purpose. 

**  2d,  It  has  been  resolved  to  revise  the  existing  rules  of  distributing 
plants  fi^m  the  garden,  with  a  view  to  secure  a  more  general  distribution  to 
all  the  Fellows  of  the  Society,  as  far  as  is  practicable,  \vithout  interfering 
with  the  regulations  respecting  plants  easily  attainable  through  the  hancb 
<of  nurservmen. 

**  3d,  It  is  proposed  to  let  parts  of  the  house  in  Regent  Street,  with  the 
use  of  the  meeting-room,  to  such  societies  or  corporate  bodies  as  may  be 
\rilling  to  treat  for  the  same,  without  interfering  with  the  accommodations 
necessary  for  conducting  the  business  of  the  Society,  and  so  as  to  retain  the 
library,  in  its  present  state,  for  the  use  of  the  Fellows. 

**  4th,  It  is  intended,  by  a  more  satisfactory  arrangement  of  the  accounts, 
and  by  the  preparation  of  a  statement  made  up  to  tne  end  of  each  montib» 
to  show,  in  a  clear  and  distinct  manner,  the  actual  state  of  the  afiairs  pf  the 
Society.     This  arrangement  has  only  been  deferred  in  consequence  of  the 
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delay  in  the  appointment  of  a  treasurer.  It  is  further  proposed,  that  a  full 
account  of  the  Society's  debts  and  credits  shall  be  printed  with  the  report 
of  the  auditors  at  each  Anniversary,  and  publicly  r^d  on  that  day. 

**  Without  adverting  to  the  causes  of  the  proceedings  and  discussions 
-.which  have  of  late  unrortunately  agitated  the  Society,  the  Council  trust  that 
a  general  interest  in  the  common  welfere  will  induce  the  Fellows  to  sacri- 
fice all  personal  feelings,  and  to  unite  henceforward  in  one  general  object, 
viz.  that  of  placing  the  Society  upon  such  a  solid  and  permanent  basis,  as 
will  enable  it  to  maintain  the  character  which  it  has  acquired  as  an  Institu- 
tion of  national  importance,  having  paramount  claims  to  encouragement  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  having  a&eady  extended  the  benefits  of  its  labours 
through  every  quarter  of  the  globe.*' 

Mav  4.  —  Read.  An  Account  of  an  economical  Method  of  obtaining 
early  Crops  of  Potatoes;  by  T.  A.  Knight,  Esq. 

Exhibited,  Sweeney  Nonpareil  Apples,  from  T.  N.  Parker,  Esq.  One 
hundred  sorts  of  Apples,  from  Mr.  Hugh  Ronalds,  F.H.S.  Models  of  fruit 
of  Apples,  Pears,  &c.,  by  Mr.  W.  Tuson  (these  may  be  had  of  Mr.  Hbos. 
Goode,  15.  Mill  Street,  Conduit  Street).  Several  sorts  of  Tulips,  fh>m 
Mr.  H.  Gfoom. 

AlsOffrom  the  Garden  of  the  Society,  The  following  sorts  of  Apples  : — Old 
Nonpareil  (kept  in  pure  sand),  Sussex,  Framboise,  New  England  Sweeting, 
Skirm's  Kernel,  American  French  Crab,  Keeping  Red  Streak,  Nine  Part- 
ners* Russet,  Calville  Rouge  de  Pentecote,  Norfolk  Beaufin,  and  Bedford- 
shire Foundling.  Also  Flowers,  as  under :  — Valerianella  congesta ;  Pyroa 
floribunda,  pikbens,  grandifblia,  melanodirpa,  orunifolia,  arbutif51ia,  inter- 
media, and  ^orbifolia ;  Rdsa,  Binksiep  luteo ;  Caltha  palustris  pleno ;  double- 
flowering  furze,  double  tulips,  parrot  tulips,  show  tulips ;  Psdonia  Moutan 
r^sea,  iE^nkstcp,  and  joapavericea ;  .^sculus  glabra ;  Ribes  aureum  serdti- 
num ;  Psdonia  officinalis,  Albicans. 

Though  the  reformation  which  has  taken  place  in  this  Society  is  consi- 
derable, it  is  by  no  means  such  as,  we  think,  will  eventually  lead  to  the  pay- 
ment of  its  dd)ts  and  its  permanent  establishment.  We  have  no  doubt, 
however,  that  it  may  linger  on  awhile,  and  we  hope  long  enough  to  pay  off 
all  debts,  and  till  Mr.  Lindley  meets  with  something  as  good,  or  better,  than 
the  vice-secretaryship.  As  to  the  public,  whether  the  Society  dies  a  year 
sooner  or  later  is  a  matter  of  no  sort  of  consequence.  —  Cond. 

A  correspondent  writes  as  follows :  —  It  is  a  curious  anomaly  in  this 
the  largest  gardeners'  club  in  the  world,  that  no  practical  gardener  has  ever 
been  admitted  into  the  Council,  no  man  who  could  prune  the  vine  or  grow 
a  cucumber.  Every  other  society  in  the  world  is  desirous  of  embodying 
knowledge  and  experience ;  but  in  this  club  not  a  half,  nor  one  third,  nor 
indeed  any  part,  of  the  practical  men  is  admitted.  A  succession  of  expen- 
sive apprentices  indeed  there  has  been,  and .  their  labours  and  the  result  of 
their  experience  are  before  us.  The  last  batch  of  seedling  gardeners" we 
chiefly  from  Lincoln's  Inn  * ;  and  they  will  no  doubt  soon  teach  the  world 
how  to  cultivate  the  vine  and  the  fig,  which  none  of  their  predecessors 
attempted.  —  S,    Kensington^  May  14.  1830. 

We  do  not  very  well  know  whom  our  correspondent  considers  fit  to  prune 
the  vine  and  grow  a  cucumber.  Messrs.  Malcolm,  Young,  Ronalds,  Hender- 
son, and  Loddiges  should  know  something  about  it;  Uiough  perhi^s  not 
so  much  as  Mr.  Mackintosh,  Mr.  M' Arthur,  Mr.  Forrest,  and  other  private 
gardeners.  —  Mr.  Malcolm  is  said  to  have  resigned  his  seat  in  the  Coundl 
of  the  Horticultural  Society,  because  he  failed  to  keep  down  lavish  expen- 
diture, the  creditors  in  the  mean  time presaing  hard  for  payment.—- Com/. 


*  Messrs;  Harrison,  Briggs,  and  Bentham  are  lawyers. 
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J  n  the  27Ui  of 

April)  from  the  natural  f^und  unJer  the  protection  of  good  walls,  od  this 
day,  «t  the  prices  stated  in  the  list.  In  my  remarks  in  the  corrcBponding 
month  of  last  year,  I  considered  the  early  single  Ihunc  peas  to  be  preferable 
for  general  crop  lo  Bishop's  early  dwarf;  I  have  induced  a  friend  to  try  them 
in  a  protected  situation,  Bod  ha  reports  the  Bbhop's  early  to  have  droj^ted 
itt  blosBoni  eight  or  ten  days  before  the  early  frame:  consequently  iat 
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tVie  first  gathering  in  gentlemen's  gardens  it  may  be  preferable;  but,  for 
a  general  crop,  the  frame  pea,  in  my  opinion,  wQl  mamtain  its  character. 
Those  sold  to-day  were  of  the  latter ;  the  former  were  offered,  as  observed, 
on  the  27th  o£  April ;  the  difference  in  time,  as  to  being  brought  to  market^ 
between  this  and  the  preceding  spring  is  only  five  days,  whereas  the  season - 
in  general  is,  I  think,  m  advance  fourteen.  Our  supply  of  rhubarb  for  tarts  * 
has  been,  and  continues  to  be,  very  great ;  and  from  the  improved  varieties 
recently  introduced,  promises  to  be  supported  in  the  ensuing  season,  if  pos- 
sible, with  much  larger  quantities.  The  demand  for  it  increases  commen- 
surately,  and  appears  to  justify  the  position  maintained  by  many  writers, 
that  demand,  supply,  and  prices  assimilate  very  readily  if  left  to  themselves.* 
I  have  ascertained  the  weight  of  several  bundles  of  rhubarb  taken  this  sea- 
son (containing  sixteen  stalks^  to  be  fi*om  23  to  26  lbs.,  giving  1^  lbs.  each 
stalk  as  the  average.  The  varieties  were  Dulley's  Goliath,  and  Myatt's  new 
Atlas  seedlings ;  the  quality  and  flavour  quite  equal  to  any  others.  Cab- 
bages of  the  London,  Battersea,  or  Fulham  variety,  were  brought  to  market 
on  the  17th  of  April :  formerly  the  same  period  in  May  was  considered  early; 
and  they  have  been  sold  in  my  recollection  at  2s,  6d,  per  doz.  as  late  in  the 
season  .as  the  29th,  by  which  time  now  we  have  an  abundant  supply  of  peas, 
and  some  caidiflowers  generally.  It  is  singular  that  the  earlier  but  smaller 
varieties  of  cabbages,  such  as  the  early  dwarf,  York,  &c.,  are  not  cultivated 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  as  under  the  same  favourable  culture  and 
attention  they  would,  I  think,  furnish  a  supply  at  least  ten  or  twelve  days 
earlier,  and  make  up  by  the  quantity  from  the  same  extent  of  surface  for  tne 
difierence  of  size  and  weight  in  the  others.  We  had  gooseberries  in  pottle 
on  the  13th  of  April,  and  on  the  1st  of  May  in  sieves  and  bushels,  show- 
ing at  once  how  much  the  improved  varieties  and  methods  of  culture  assist 
in  furnishing  an  immediate  supply  to  what  formerly  existed,  when  a  month 
usually  elapsed  from  their  first  appearance  to  the  comipg  in  of  quantities 
in  general :  ^ince  the  1st  of  May  to  the  1 1th  inclusive,  not  le^s  than  seven  or 
eight  hundred  sieves  have  been  disposed  of  in  Covent  Garden  Market  alone. 
Early  turnips  of  the  Dutch  variety  were  produced  about  the  10th  of  April, 
and  sold  for  3«.  6(L  per  bunch ;  it  has  been  usual  for  the  grower  to  obtain 
5*.  The  difference  of  price  of  this  and  many  other  articles  both  in  fiuit 
and  vegetables  of  the  earliest  growth  and  rarity  will,  I  think,  warrant  the 
conclusion  I  ventured  upon  in  a  former  Number  as  to  the  cause  of  it :  for 
instance,  five  guineas  was  the  price  usually  given  for  the  first  half  sieve 
of  peas,  now  three  only;  for  cherries  three  guineas  per  lb.  has  beeil 
obtained,  now  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  is  the  most;  nectarines  and 
peaches,  formerly  3/.  per  dozen,  now  two  guineas;  asparagus,  of  the  best 
and  largest  quality,  formerly  8*.  to  10*.  per  hundred,  now  6*.  or  7i.,  and 
every  other  article  of  indulgence  and  gratification  in  the  vegetable  and  finiit 
market  appears  to  be  determined  by  the  same  relative  proportionate  value. 
—  G.  C.     Mat/  1 1.  1830. 
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Knight* t  ExoHc  Nursery,  ICm^s  Road,  Dec,  21. —  An  orangery  has 
just  been  completed  here,  which,  in  several  respects,  is  worthy  of  public 
inspection.  It  is  50  ft.  long,  20  ft.  wide,  6  f^.  6  in.  high  in  front,  and  IG.ft. 
hign  at  the  back  wall.  In  front  there  is  a  shelf  4  ft.  broad,  of  open  wood- 
work, at  the  height  of  about  3fl.  fi'om  the  ground;  in  the  back,  within  4ft. 
of  the  top  of  the  wall,  there  is  another  shelf  of  similar  breadth  of  open  wocmI- 
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w«ft;  and  within  18b.  of  the  top  of  thewaU  ■  shelf  about  *  fbM  iride. . 
These  two  shelves  are  for  strikii^  cuttings,  and  for  growing  yer;  small  and 


the  back  irall.  These  openings,  communicating  with  the  loft  of  the  back, 
dud,  are  well  adapted  for  the  pufposts  of  ventilation  in  verr  serere 
weather.  Instead  of  a  lock  to  each  opening!,  Mr.  Kni^t  has  tormed  «. 
passage  behind  them,  the  whole  length  of  the  ^ed  ;  so  that  by  locking  the 
the  door  of  this  pass^e,  he  secures  the  whole  of  the  openings.  The  encio- 
sure  partition  is  an  open  paling  for  the  purpose  of  admitting  a  &ee  circutatiaa 
of  air.  All  the  rain  water  that  &1U  on  the  back  shed,  the  eaves  of  which, 
as  it  is  two  stones  in  height  and  narrow,  are  higher  than  those  of  the  glass, 
is  conducted  into  a  dstem  in  the  enclosed  passage,  for  watering  the  upper 
ahelrea ;  and  all  the  water  which  (alls  on  the  glass  ia  conducted  into  a  large 
lank  under  the  floor  of  the  house,  for  watering  the  smBller  orange  trees  on 
the  front  shelf,  and  the  large  ones  in  tubs  on  the  floor.  Hie  6oor  is  of 
earth,  and  might  be  lowo-ed  by  excavation  5  or  6  ft.,  if  additional  hei^t 
were  wanted  R>r  very  high  old  orange  trees ;  it  is  now  covered  with  Wee 
(rid  trees  in  boxes,  placed  amone  some  half-spent  dung  and  leaves.  Ine 
door  of  the  house  is  at  one  end,  m  two  parts,  so  that  when  both  are  i^iened 
there  is  an  opening  6  ft.  by  10ft.  for  the  passage  of  large  trees. 

But  the  principal  feature  in  this  house  is  the  mode  of  heating  it  by  hot 
TAter.  If  the  reader  will  turn  to  'Vol.  IV.  p.  S9.,  he  will  find  that  the 
Harquis  dc  Chabanncs  placed  his  fire  in  the  middle  of  a  horiiontal  c;^lindcr 
of  water ;  Mr.  Knight  has  greatly  improved  on  this  principle  by  placing  lus 
ire  in  what  may  be  called  a  flue  of  water  (Jig.  79.).  This  flue,  the  top  view 
of  which  may  be  seen  tnfig.  BO.  o  to  A,  and  the  aide  view 
in  the  same  figure  c  to  d,  is  about  the  ordinary  siie  of 
a  hot-house  furnace  within,  and  it  ascends  and  gi>- 
dually  diminishes  to  the  minioium  lize  of  a  hot-house 
"  It  about  ]Bft.  from  the  furnace.  The  outer  plate 
41  is  not  more  distant  than  iram  one  half  to  three 
fourths  of  an  inch  from  the  inner  phite,  so  that  the 
stratum  of  water  ia  nowhere  more  than  three  fourths  lA 
1  inch  in  thickness,  lliia  scratimi  might  have  been 
continued  under  the  flue  as  well  as  on  both  sides  and 
the  top,  but  this  was  not  deoned  necessary.  The 
fiw  from  the  fiirnace  to  where  this  flue  boiler  assumes  the  level  position 
(Jig.m.e)  is  %it.;  the  exterior  sides  of  the  Ihie  are  there  18  m.  ieeg,  and 
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the  top  12  in.  wide.  The  smoke  passes  from  the  flue  boiler  through  its 
extremity  (A),  and  enters  a  common  brick  flue  (/),  in  which  it  is  carried 
into  an  upright  flue  to  the  chimney  top  over  the  fireplace ;  or,  by  means  of 
dampers,  it  is  made  to  enter  another  flue  (g),  and  make  a  return  in  the 
back  wall,  by  which  it  may  be  fairly  presumed  as  much  heat  is  obtained 
from  the  ^ei  and  smoke  as  is  practicable.    The  heated  water  proceeds  froni. 

the  flue  boiler  by  a  horizontal  opeo^ 
^^^^^^^^  ing  (A),  and  enters  a  shallow  tube 
^^^^""^Tfrl  3  R«  wide,  and  about  half  an  inch 
^■"■^"■■"^  deep  (^g.81.^;  it  proceeds  along 
this  tube  till  it  enters  a  cistern  (i)  at  the  otter  end  or  the  house,  from  the. 
bottom  of  which  it  returns  by  a  cylindrical  pipe  {Jig,  82.  A:),  and  this  pipe 
when  within  3  or  6  ft.  of  the  fireplace,  or  lowest 
point  of  the  boiler  {l\  divides,  so  as  to  return  the 
water  in  equal  portions  at  the  bottom  of  each  side 
of  the  boiler  {fig,  82.  m  and^.  79.  «)• 

It  is  evident  that  by  this  arrangement  very  little 
heat  can  be  lost,  and  also  that  the  heat  com- 
municated to  the  water  surrounding  the  fire- 
place will  be  very  rapidly  carried  to  the  cistern 
Cfig,  80.  i),  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  house. 
Should  it  be  desirable  at  any  time  for  the  sake  of 
a  gentle  steam,  the  covers  of  the  broad  shallow 
Uibe  (/%.81')  can  be  taken  off,  while,  when  no 
steam  is  wanted,  the  water  joint  (^.83.)  is  ef- 
fective in  excluding  it.   This  mode  of 
83         constructing  these  water  plat  es  with  a 
WBBEBL      water  joint  gives  them  a  considerable 
B      superiority  over  the  thin  plates  of 
■  B  Mr.  Weekes  (Vol.  V.  p.  544.) ;  but 
_^     m%  Mr.  Knight's  covers  are  too  large  for 
being  conveniently  liHed  off  and  re- 
placed.    This,  however,  is  easily  remedied. 

The  small  quantity  of  fuel,  even  shaving,  that 
will  heat  the  water,  and  the  short  time  required  for 
this  purpose,  are  not  a  little  surprising,  and  only 

to  be  accounted  for  hy  the  extraordinary  capacity  of  water  for  heat.  The 
same  quantity  of  shavings  burnt  in  ^  flue,  surrounded  by  brickwork,  instead 
of  iron  and  water,  would  generate  the  same  quantity  of  heat,  but  the  brick- 
work being  a  non-conductor,  a  great  portion  of  heat  must  necessarily  be 
carried  along  the  flue,  and  unless  this  is  of  great  length,  out  at  the  chimney 
top.  This  iimiiliar  case  must  convince  the  most  ordinary  capacity,  that 
heating  by  hot  water,  besides  its  numerous  other  advantages,  must  produce 
a  very  considerable  saving  of  fuel.  On  the  whole,  though  this  plan  might 
certainly  be  improved  on,  as  far  as  neatness  of  appearance,  and  perhaps  ^so 
economy,  are  concerned,  it  may  be  considered  a  valuable  variation,  and 
creditable  to  the  spirit  and  judgment  of  Mr.  Knight.  —  Cond. 

Further  Partictuars  by  Mr,  Knight  himself y  dated  March  3.  —  Dear  Sir, 
When  you  favoured  me  with  a  visit  and  inspected  my  hot-water  apparatus 
at  the  commencement  of  the  late  severe  frost,  soon  after  it  was  erected, 
I  could  not  speak  positively  as  to  its  merits  or  imperfections,  since  that 
time  there  has  been  abundant  opportunity  to  prove  its  efficacy  during 
the  long  severe  winter;  and  as  several  of  my  visiters,  who  are  constant 
readers  of  your  Magazine,  wish  much  to  have  a  plan  and  description  by 
them  for  reference,  I  beg  to  offer  the  following  remarks:  —  What  is  in 
reality  my  boiler  is  also  a  flue,  which,  from  the  furnace,  for  13  fl.  6  in.  is 
on  the  ascent  of  nearly  2  in.  in  the  foot,  and  for  5  fl.  6  in.  is  on  a  level, 
makiDg  in  the  whole  19f^.;  the  two  sides,  which  are  nearly  18  in.  dee|>,  and 
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the  top,  which  averages  full  1  ft,  wide,  are  constructed  of  two  plates  of  cast 
iron,  sQlowing  a  cavity  for  water  of  three  quarters  of  an  inch,  presenting  an 
internal  surface,  on  which  the  fire  acts,  of  70  ft.  superficial,  or  rather  more, 
and  of  course  giving  an  equal  external  sur^e,  which  is  all  within  the  house. 
The  fiimace  is  of  the  usual  form ;  but,  instead  of  brick  or  tiles,  the  iron  plates 
tttii  water  form  the  two  sides  and  top,  19ft.  long,  at  the  end  of  whicn  the 
smoke  is  conducted  into  a  brick  flue  of  the  common  construction.  At  the 
extremity  of  the  boiler,  connected  with  the  level  part,  a  cast-iron  table  of 
3  ft.  wide  is  fixed,  forming  a  right  angle,  which  conducts  the  hot  water  to  the 
other  extremity  of  the  house,  where  it  passes  into  a  cistern,  fi*om  the  bottom 
of  which  it  returns  again  by  a  common  round  cast-iron  pipe,  which  branches 
near  the  boiler,  into  which  it  again  returns  the  coolest  water,  on  each  side, 
dose  by  the  fire.  The  table  upon  which  the  water  flows  rests  upon  iron 
stands,  and  is  on  a  true  water  level :  it  has  edges  1  in.  deep,  so  that  a  thin 
sheet  of  hot  water  three  quarters  ot  an  inch  deep,  flows  over  the  3  ft.  sur- 
fece  of  the  table,  upon  which  lids  are  placed,  so  constructed  as  to  enclose 
the  steam ;  these  may  be  in  part  or  entirely  taken  off  at  pleasure,  by  which 
dry  or  damp  heat  may  be  obtained,  as  the  various  seasons  and  objects  may 
require,  which  advantage  all  practical  gardeners  know  well  how  to  appre- 
ciate. The  rate  at  which  the  water  moves  along  the  table  varies  according 
to  the  greater  or  less  heat  it  contains :  when  at  about  140°  it  moves  at  the 
rate  of  obout  10  ft.  in  a  minute. 

The  house  in  which  I  have  erected  this  apparatus  is  new,  it  is  full  50  ft. 
long,  20ft.  wide,  6 ft.  6 in,  high  in  front,  and  16 ft. 6 in.  high  at  the  back; 
roof  ^lass,  containing  about  1 150  ft.;  the  front  is  glass  about  half  down,  and 
contams  150ft.;  back  and  ends  are  brick,  except  the  doors,  and  contain 
about  1 1,500  cubical  feet  of  area,  which  by  this  apparatus  has,  during  the 
late  6*031,  been  kept  up  to  50^  of  heat  with  the  most  moderate  consumption 
of  fiiel,  in  the  most  severe  nights  it  did  not  appear  to  have  exceeded  fi'om 
half  to  three  quarters  of  a  bushel  of  small  sifted  coals  in  24  hours.  I  am  not 
aware  that  the  water  has  ever  been  heated  in  the  boiler  to  more  than  140^, 
which  will  appear  sufiicient  when  I  state  the  extent  of  superficial  surface 
firom  which  I  derive  heat :  my  boiler  is  entirely  in  the  house,  and  presents 
an  external  surface  of  fiiU  70  ft.,  the  tabic  3  ft.  wide,  taking  the  upper  and 
under  surface,  produces  about  300  ft.,  making  together  370  ft.,  not  taking 
into  account  the  cistern  and  returning  pipe,  which  present  nearly  100  ft. 
more.  The  whole  quantity  of  water  my  apparatus  contains  is  about  70  to 
80  gallons,  on  which  the  fire  acts  so  powerfully  and  instantaneously  that  it 
is  set  in  motion  in  less  than  three  mmutes  after  the  fire  is  lighted ;  and  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  it  could  be  made  to  boil  in  ten,  by  stopping 
the  circulation  of  the  water. 

Should  the  above  description  not  prove  sufficiently  explicit,  I  beg  to  add 
that  it  is  open  to  inspection,  and  I  snail  have  pleasure  in  explaining,  as  &r 
as  I  can,  any  thing  difficult  about  it.  It  is,  I  consider,  just  and  right  to  add 
that  my  apparatus  was  made  and  put  up  by  Mr.  Geoi|;e  Jones  of  the  Phcenix 
Foundery,  Snow  Hill,  Birmingham,  whose  attention,  liberality,  and  workman- 
ship are,  I  consider,  highly  cr^table  to  him,  and  have  been  entirely  satisfac- 
tory to  me.  I  remain,  dear  Sir,  &c, — Joseph  Knight  Exotic  Nursery^ 
Km^i  Road  CheUeay  March  3.  1830. 

Exotic  Nursertfy  May  1.  —  The  lar^e  plants  of  /Rhododendron  arboreum 
have  now  a  magnificent  appearance  m  the  lofty  iron-roofed  green-house, 
which  indeed  has  given  a  new  character  to  several  old  plants,  by  permitting 
them  to  attain  something  like  their  natural  size.  Kennedia  monoph/lla,  for 
example,  which  excites  little  attention  in  the  common  pot,  is  here  planted 
in  the  ground,  and  covers  a  pillar  upwards  of  20  ft.  high ;  few  would  be- 
lieve the  plant  capable  of  producing  such  an  efiect.  The  orange  trees  in 
the  house  heated  by  hot  water  have  made  vigorous  shoots,  and  are  every 
thing  that  could  be  desired.     The  choice  collection  of  foreign  azaleas  is 
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coming  strongly  into  flower ;  and  every  part  of  the  houses,  back  sheds,  and 
grounds,  displays  that  order  and  neatness  which  have  always  been  charac- 
teristic of  this  nursery,  and  which,  in  our  opinion,  constitute  an  essential 
part  of  all  garden  management  intcndecf  either  to  delight  or  instruct,  we 
might  even  say  to  be  useful  or  profitable.  Mr.  Knight  has  paid  an  interest- 
ing visit  to  Holland  this  spring,  some  notice  of  which  we  have  already 
given  (p.  317^.  —  Cond. 

Colville^s  Nursery y  King's  Roady  Jan.  3.  and  May  1.  —  The  hot-house  and 
show  conservatory  here  have  been  heated  by  hot  water,  on  the  siphon 
principle  of  Mr.  Kewley,  the  ingenious  inventor  of  the  automaton  gardener 
described  in  our  Encyclopedia  of  Gardernng,  and  one  of  the  most  scientific 
engineers  we  know.  The  late  Mr.  Tredgold  probably  excelled  Mr.  Kewley 
in  science,  as  he  unquestionably  did  in  expenence,  but  we  do  not  think  he 
surpassed  him  in  fertilitv  of  invention.  We  are  most  happy  to  find  that 
Mr.  Kewley  has  turned  his  attention  to  the  hot-water  system  of  heating, 
and  intends  to  devote  all  his  time  to  it,  because  we  are  certain  he  will  eSSect 
improvements.  The  cooperation  of  such  an  engineer  as  Kewley  with  such 
liberal,  enlightened,  and  economical  tradesmen  as  Cottam  and  Hallen,  would 
be  a  real  good  to  persons  desirous  of  heating  large  buildings  either  for 
plants  or  animals. 

Mr.  Kewley* s  Mode  of  Heating  on  the  Siphon  Principle  differs  from  that 
of  Mr.  Fowler  already  described  (Vol.  V.  p.  453.),  in  employing  a  pump, 
fixed  or  movable  at  pleasure,  to  exhaust  the  air,  and  consequently  draw  up 
the  water  into  the  siphon,  instead  of  employing  cocks  and  pounng  in  the 
water.  We  have  tried  the  cock  system  ourselves,  and  certainly  we  think  it 
occupies  more  time  than  Mr.  Kewley's,  and  we  do  not  think  the  latter  sys- 
tem more  expensive,  or  more  likely  to  go  out  of  order.  We  refer  however 
to  Mr.  Dalgleish's  report  on  Mr.  Fowler's  method  (p.  334.),  having  never 
seen  it  in  operation  extensively  ourselves.  Next  winter  we  shall  adopt 
Mr.  Kewley's  system,  and  about  this  time  twelvemonth  we  shall  probably 
be  able  to  report  on  it.  The  creat  advantage  of  the  siphon  system  is,  that 
there  is  no  pressure  on  the  boiler,  and  consequently  no  danger  of  bursting, 
and  less  tear  and  wear  of  apparatus.  Where  water  can  be  circulated  on 
the  same  level  with  that  in  tne  boiler,  the  siphon  system  is  unnecessary ; 
but  in  all  other  cases  wc  certainly  should  prefer  it  to  the  closed  boiler  or 
pressure  system.  We  know  some  cases,  in  which,  owing  to  the  water 
during  the  last  severe  winter  having  frozen  in  the  circulating  pipes,  the 
boiler  burst. 

The  Plants  in  Mr.  Colville's  Houses  look  remarkably  well,  and,  as  usual, 
there  is  an  ample  stock  of  forced  articles  and  showy  spring  flowers!  Mr. 
Colvilie  bought  the  greater  number  of  the  cow  tree  and  other  plants 
brought  by  Mr.  Fanning  from  the  Caraccas ;  and  it  is  due  to  Mr.  ColviUe  to 
state  that  Mr.  Fanning  told  us,  a  few  days  before  his  departure,  that  Mr. 
Colvilie  was  almost  the  only  man  he  could  get  any  money  from.  A  noble- 
man bought  fifly  pounds*  worth  of  these  plants  from  Mr.  Fanning,  and  put 
off  the  payment  from  time  to  time,  till  at  last,  we  believe,  Mr.  Fanning  went 
off  without  having  received  the  money.  We  know  he  had  not  received  it 
two  days  before  his  departure.  Some  of  the  cow  plants  are  budding,  but 
we  very  much  doubt  wnether  they  will  ultimately  live.  —  Cond. 

The  Sloane  Street  Nursery y  April  25.  —  Mr.  Tate  has  built  a  lofty  orangery, 
and  introduced  into  it  some  very  large  imported  trees.  The  sides  and  ends 
of  the  house  are  of  masonry  or  timber-work,  and  all  the  light  the  trees 
receive  is  from  a  few  windows  in  the  roof.  A  useful  orangery  is  thus 
erected  at  little  expense,  and  one,  we  believe,  as  effective  for  preserving  the 
plants  during  the  winter  as  if  the  roof  and  south  side  had  been  of  glass. 
Those  who  use  such  orangeries,  however,  must  take  off  the  roof  and  south 
fronts,  which  can  easily  be  contrived  for  that  purpose,  and  substitute  glass, 
bunting,  or  netting,  for  them,  in  the  growing  season  in  the  end  of  April 
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ahd  duHng  May^  After'  this  the  trees  may  be  removed  to  sheltered  places 
in  the  pleasure-ground,  and  the  boxes  sunk  in  the  earth  and  turfed  over,  so 
that  the  trees  may  appear  to  be  planted  in  the  soil.  Mr.  Tate  tliinks  this 
may  be  done  to  an  extent  of  which  few,  we  believe,  are  bold  enough  to  have 
any  idea.  He  tliinks  the  avenues,  to  mansions  might  just  as  well  be  of 
orange  trees  as  of  lime  trees  or  elms,  provided  gentlemen  would  be  at  the 
trouble  of  placing  temporary  wooden  houses  over  them.  In  Mr.  Tate's 
shop  are  some  handsome  vases  and  orange  boxes  formed  of  a  sort  of  artificial 
stone,  cheap,  and  very  durable,  which  deserve  to  be  brought  into  more 
notice  than  they  have  hitherto  been.  They  arc  manufactured  by  an  artisan 
in  the  road  leading  to  Vauxhall  Bridge.  —  Cond. 

The  Hackney  Botanic  Garden,  JHessrs.  Loddiges,  April  3.  —  Notwith- 
standing the  severity  of  last  winter,  the  house  plants  here  look  remarkably 
well.  Some  of  the  larger  palms  had  their  boxes  renewed  and  increased  in 
size ;  the  material  as  before,  the  teak  wood  of  old  East  India  ships,  which 
Messrs.  Loddiges  find  far  more  durable  than  oak.  The  collection  is  con- 
stantly increasing  by  donations  and  purchases  from  all  quarters. 

TTie  Clapton  Ktirseryy  Mr,  Mackat/,  April  3.  —  Great  alterations  have 
taken  place  here  within  the  last  twelve  months.  Several  new  houses  have 
been  added,  old  ones  taken  down  and  rebuilt,  and  hot  water  substituted  for 
steUm  in  the  same  pipes ;  the  siphon  principle,  to  a  certain  extent,  has  also 
been  here  adopted.  The  general  stock  of  plants  is  increased  both  in  num- 
ber of  individuals  and  species.  Mr.  Baxter,  who  has  been  employed  in 
Sydney  for  nearly  seven  years,  chiefly  on  Mr.  Mackay's  account,  has 
recently  returned  with  a  magnificent  collection  of  specimens  and  seeds ; 
some  of  which,  we  understand,  are  for  other  nurserymen,  but  the  greater 
part,  we  believe,  will  be  disposed  of  to  Mr.  Mackay. 

The  Hammersmith  Nursery,  April  4.  —  Some  alterations  have  been  made 
in  the  department  of  rare  trees  and  shrubs,  and  some  curious  species  of 
pendent  and  odd-growing  robinias,  caraganas,  cytisus,  &c.,  grafted  standard 
nigh  on  their  congeners.  Here,  as  in  Malcolm's  nursery,  Kensington,  Mag- 
nolia conspicua  and  purpurea  bloomed  in  great  profusion. 

The  Camberwell  Nursery,  Buchanan  and  Co.,  May  4.  —  An  arboretum  is 
commenced  here  in  alphabetical  order,  and  it  is  the  intention  to  increase  it 
by  adding  every  hardy  tree  or  shrub  jhat  can  be  purchased  from  the 
nurser^Tnen  of  Europe  and  America;  to  lay  down  stools  and  to  propagate 
each  species  and  variety  extensively.  This  is  a  most  commendable  exertion, 
and  is  certain  of  being  attended  with  success.  We  have  long  ago  recom- 
nlended  the  same  thing  to  other  nurser\7iien,  and  especially  to  those  so 
favourably  situated  as  Mr.  Donald  of  Woking.  One  of  the  principal 
reasons  why  there  is  such  a  paucity  of  rare  and  beautiful  trees  and  shrubs 
in  the  grounds  of  country  seats  is,  their  scarcity  or  high  price  in  tlie  nur- 
series ;  another  reason,  we  are  aware,  is,  the  ignorance  of  gardeners  that 
there  are  such  shrubs  and  trees ;  but  this  ignorance  is  a  result  of  the  former 
circumstance,  and  will  disappear  when  it  is  removed.  Let  us  once  have  all 
manner  of  rare  and  beautiful  shrubs  abundant  and  cheap  (and  there  is  no 
reason  in  the  nature  of  things  why  the  rarest  and  most  beautiful  should  not 
be  as  cheap  as  the  commonest),  and  every  citizen  who  can  shelter  his  kitchen- 
earden  with  a  shrubbery,  or  plant  a  belt  round  his  paddock,  will  employ 
naif  as  many  kinds  as  he  requires  plants.  A  shrubbery  of  1000  trees  and 
shrubs  will  contain  at  least  600  species.  A  park  will  be  a  complete  arbo- 
retum ;  and  a  park  and  pleasure-ground  taken  together  will  contain  a 
collection  of  hardy  things  equal  to  that  now  in  the  Hackney  garden. 
Various  minor  improvements  are  going  on  in  this  nursery,  which  we  cannot 
spare  room  at  present  to  enumerate. 

-  Groom^s  Flower-gardeti,  Walworth,  May  4-, —  The  tulips  have  bloomed 
very  vigorously  this  season,  and  are  perhaps  taller  than  usual.  Mr.  Groom 
persists  in  mixing  all  the  different  varieties  indiscriminately,  which  is  a  great 
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defect  in  our  eyes,  but  not  so,  it  would  appear,  in  the  eyes  of  florists.  The  ' 
beds  of  double  tulips  are  very  showy.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  double 
JV^arcfssus  posticus  is  apt  to  d^enerate  into  semidouble  and  single.  Our 
readers  will  perhaps  recollect  the  new  or  German  feature  in  the  culture  of 
ranunculuses  which  Mr.  Groom  has  practised,  that  of  planting  at  different 
times  so  as  to  have  a  succession  of  bloom  from  May  or  June  till  October 
or  November  (see  Vol.  V.  p.  293). 

TVie  New  Cross  Nursery,  —  Messrs.  Cormack  and  Sinclair  have,  we  under^ 
stand,  taken  a  part  of  one  of  the  immense  green-houses  in  the  magnificent 
new  building  covering  Covent  Garden  Market,  and  intend  keeping  there  a 
succession  of  green-house  and  other  plants  in  pots  in  flower  for  sale.  They 
also  mean  to  combine  a  seed-shop,  and  a  reading-room  containing  some  oif 
the  most  useful  gardening  and  agricultural  books  and  models  of  whatever 
is  new  or  remarkable.  This  will  be  a  feature  in  Covent  Garden  Market  of 
real  utility  to  the  public,  and  of  great  interest  to  the  amateur.  When  this 
market  is  completed  it  will  be  one  of  the  finest  things  of  the  kind  in  the 
world,  and  alike  honourable  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  the  architect  Mr. 
Fowler,  who  is  also  the  architect  of  the  botanic  range  at  Syon,  and  of  the 
builder,  to  whom  architecture  is  as  much  indebted  as  to  any  man,  Mr. 
William  Cubitt.  We  are  promised  a  plan,  isometrical  view,  and  descrip- 
tion, which,  as  soon  as  the  market  is  finished,  we  shall  lay  before  our  readers. 

Knap  Hill  Nursery^  May  10.  —  We  have  just  had  an  opportunity,  for  the 
first  time,  of  seeing  the  azaleas  here  in  full  bloom ;  and  certainly  we  never  wit- 
nessed any  thing  of  the  kind  so  splendid.  There  are  masses  of  A.  coccinea, 
and  of  several  of  the  red  and  orange  varieties  of  nudiflora,  pdntica,  and 
calendulacea,  12  fl.  high  and  20  or  30  fl.  in  diameter,  completely  covered 
with  blossoms,  and  perfectly  dazzling  to  the  sight.  What  will  astonish 
many  is,  that  these  plants  may  be  taken  up  in  full  bloom  without  the  slightest 
injury.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  the  plants  of  the  whole  order  of  ^rfcese 
comprehending  twenty-five  genera  of  the  most  beautiful  of  our  hardy  shrubs, 
have  no  roots  but  such  as  are  small  and  hair-like,  and  require  to  be  grown 
in  peat,  which  closely  adheres  to  these  roots,  and  rises  in  a  mass  larger  or 
smaller,  as  the  roots  have  extended  more  or  less  far  from  the  plant.  So 
small  are  these  roots,  and  at  the  same  time  so  numerous,  that  it  is  next  to 
impossible  to  separate  the  earth  from  them ;  so  that  an  azalea,  a  rhododen- 
dron, a  vaccinium,  or  an  andromeda,  cannot  be  taken  up  for  removal  at  all 
¥dthout  being  taken  up  with  a  ball.  It  is  important  to  have  this  fact  and 
the  reasons  ror  it  generally  known  and  understood ;  because  it  will  show 
three  things  highly  favourable  to  the  spread  of  this  order  of  plants  all  over 
the  country.  The  first  is,  that  as  the  roots,  from  being  so  very  small,  can- 
not extend  far  from  the  plant,  only  a  small  quantity  of  peat  earth  is  required ; 
the  second  is,  that  from  the  great  number  of  these  small  roots,  no  plants 
are  so  easily  lifted  with  balls ;  the  third  is,  that  in  consequence  of  these 
balls  about  the  roots,  no  plants  suffer  so  little  by  packing,  distant  carriage, 
and  remaining  for  weeks  or  even  months  out  of  the  soil.  If  the  azaleas  and 
other  /Shodoraces,  therefore,  are  not  common  every  where,  it  must  be 
because  there  is  little  taste  for  them,  or  because  it  is  not  generally  known 
that  they  are  so  preeminently  beautiful ;  it  cannot  be  owing  to  price,  for 
many  sorts  are  now  as  cheap  as  other  shrubs.  Whoever  is  building  a 
house,  and  wishes  to  produce  an  immediate  eflect  in  the  grounds,  should 
purchase  a  few  dozens  of  azaleas  and  rododendrons  of  5  or  6  fl.  in  height,  and 
6  or  8  in.  diameter.  Had  the  king's  flower-garden  at  Windsor,  the  scenery 
at  Virginia  Water,  the  grounds  at  Buckin^am  Palace,  and  the  Duke  of 
Wellington's  lawn  at  Apsley  House,  had  a  few  of  these  shrubs  scattered 
over  them,  how  different  would  have  been  their  effect !  But  of  all  the 
situations  that  we  know  of,  for  showing  off*  such  ^plants  to  advantage,  the 
fittest  is  the  lawn  in  fi*ont  of  the  Marquess  of  Hertford's  villa  in  the  Re- 
gent's Park.    There  they  would  not  only  be  enjoyed  by  the  marquess  and 
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his  fiiends,  but  at  a  distance  by  every  person  in  the  public  road,  L  e.  by  all 
London.  If  this  admiration  of  all  the  public  has  no  charms  for  the  mar- 
quess, he  must  be  without  sympathy.  We  never  pass  his  grounds  and  look 
over  his  fence  at  the  common  trash  planted  within,  without  regretting  that 
the  taste  which  he  has  so  well  displayed  in  architecture  had  not  extended 
itself  to  gardening.  As  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  it  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  he  can  afford  a  thought  on  the  subject  of  lawn  or  flowering 
shrubs ;  and  we  must  therefore  content  ourselves  with  regretting  the  want 
of  knowledge  or  taste  in  the  directors  of  his  establishments.  Economy  is 
the  order  of  the  day  in  every  department  of  the  king's  gardens,  and  there- 
fore large  shrubs  like  Mr.  Waterer's  could  never  be  expected  to  find  their 
way  to  Windsor  or  Pimlico. 

Among  the  plants  that  we  noticed  more  particularly,  was  J?hod^ndron 
miximum,  in  large  quantities,  from  4  to  6  ft.  high,  trained  as  standards ; 
the  trunks  of  some  of  them  3  in.  in  diameter ;  a  hybrid  R.  called  Waterer- 
idna  arborea,  in  standards  from  5  to  7  ft.  high,  and  B.  catawbi^nse,  fi*om 
4  to  6  ft.  high.  These  standards  promise,  by  the  thickening  of  the  stems 
or  trunks,  to  be  of  great  duration,  and  to  attain  a  considerable  size  of  head, 
probably  that  of  an  apple  tree.  R.  caucasicum  is  in  large  quantity,  as  is  a 
new  variety  between  arborcum  and  p6nticum .  Azhlea  autumnalis,  rubes- 
cens,  and  viscosa  &lba  are  late-flowering  sorts,  and  on  that  account  very 
valuable.  A.  p6ntica  multiflora  pdllida  is  a  variety  which  never  fails  of 
being  profusely  covered  with  flowers.  A.  coccinea  major  and  many  other 
kinds  are  to  be  had  in  quantities  from  4  to  7  ft.  high ;  and  some  of  them, 
when  cut  down,  or  when  allowed  more  room  by  the  removal  of  adjoining 
plants,  throw  out  shoots  from  3  to  5  ft.  long  in  one  season.  KAlmia  lati- 
f61ia  in  quantities  from  4  to  6  ft.  high,  K.  glauca  stricta,  glauca  rubra,  and 
glauca  superba  are  fine  new  varieties,  which  will  be  sold  for  the  first  time  next 
autumn.  An  immense  number  of  new  varieties  have  lately  been  raised 
by  Mr.  Waterer,  fi-om  seed,  many  of  them  now  in  flower,  and  surpassingly 
beautiful.  The  varieties  of  azalea  are  now  as  numerous  as  those  of  roses, 
tulips,  or  georginas ;  and  it  were  much  to  be  wished  that  some  such  botanist 
as  Mr.  Sweet  or  Mr.  Penny  would  class  them  in  groups,  and  give  a  name  to 
each  group,  the  specific  of  which  might  be  any  fanciful  name ;  such,  for 
example,  as  A.  c6ccinea  major  (the  variety  constituting  the  group),  1.  Wa- 
terer's Eliza ;  2.  Donald's  Marianne ;  3.  Cree's  Jane,  &c.  &c.  (The  sub- 
varieties  springing  from  the  parent  variety,  or  resembling  it.)  We  last 
season  (Vol.  V.  p.  571.)  noticed  the  fine  magnolias,  and  various  other  trees 
and  things  here,  and  though  we  could  again  dwell  on  them  with  much  plea- 
sure, we  shall  deny  ourselves  that  gratification  in  order  to  make  a  remark 
on  the  soil.  This  is  a  natural  peat,  and  therefore  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
j^ricese ;  but  the  plants  on  that  account,  though  grown  at  less  expense,  are 
not  better  grown  than  in  those  nurseries  where  the  peat  is  artificial,  or 
brought  from  a  distance  and  placed  in  excavations  18  in.  deep,  perhaps  not  so 
well.  The  reason  is,  that  the  wet  cold  bottom,  besides  lessening  the  vigour 
of  the  shoots  of  the  more  delicate  varieties,  has  a  tendency  to  cover  the  bark 
with  lichens.  No  nurserymen  or  private  grower,  therefore,  need  be  dis- 
couraged by  the  want  of  a  native  bed  of  peat.  Many  of  the  J^rlceae  will  grow 
in  soft  sand  nearly  as  well  as  in  peat. 

Goldworth  Nwnery^  May  11.  —  Mr.  Donald  is  new-modelling  his  home 
grounds,  and  preparing  for  planting  a  collection  of  stools  of  all  the  rare 
hardy  trees  and  shrubs  which  he  can  procure,  with  a  view  to  their  propa- 
gation for  the  trade.  We  are  very  happy  to  learn  his  intention,  because  it 
will  be  the  second  step,  that  of  Messrs.  Loddiges  being  the  first,  towards 
rendering  rare  trees  cheap,  and  consequently  common  in  parks  and  pleasure- 
grounds. 

The  Oaks,  May  12.  —  This  is  a  large  farm,  the  property  of GUur- 

ment,  Esq.,  of  !ik)uth  Audley  Street,  London,  admirably  managed  by  a 
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Northumbrian  intendant,  Mr.  Hill,  whose  example  of  the  convertible  hmk 
bandry,  turnips  on  raised  drills,  &c.,  is,  among  tne  wretched  &rminjz  which 
surrounds  him,  like  an  oasis  in  a  desert.  We  saw  here  a  field  of  winter 
beans,  sown  in  October  last,  and  now  in  full  bloom ;  their  having  stood  uniii* 
jured  throu^  so  severe  a  winter  is  a  proof  that  this  is  a  distinct  and  very 
hardy  variety.  Mr.  Hill  says  they  will  be  fit  to  reap  in  the  last  week  of 
July,  or  at  least  one  week  before  the  earliest  wheat,  barley,  or  oats.  The 
value  of  the  variety,  therefore,  is  unquestionable. 

Horsefield  and  Woking  Subscription  Lancatierian  School^  May  II. —  There 
are  two  hundred  scholars,  who  pay  nothing;  and  the  girls,  besides  the  ordi- 
nary branches,  are  tauglit  needlework*  We  heard  Uiem  read,  and  repeat 
a  catechism,  ¥dth  numerous  texts  of  Scripture  cited,  in  the  manner  of  a 
catechism  called  in  Scotland  the  Proofi^  and  the  getting  of  which  b^  heart 
formed  the  horror  of  our  earliest  years.  The  accuracy  with  which  the 
questions  were  answered  and  the  numerous  citations  adduced  was  to  ua 
perfectly  astonishing,  considering  their  number  and  the  infancy  of  the 
children.  As  an  exercise  of  the  memory,  this  may  do  the  children  good ; 
but  as  to  their  acquirii^  any  usefiil  knowledge,  either  moral  or  rel^ous, 
fi'om  such  a  catechism,  the  thing  is  next  to  impossible.  It  is  lamentable  to 
see  the  infant  mind  burthened  with  mysteries,  not  one  of  which  it  can 
possibly  understand.  How  much  better  to  teach  them  natural  history, 
every  met  of  which  would  give  them  a  new  interest  in  the  objects  with 
which  they  are  surrounded,  which  they  could  turn  to  real  account  in  every 
department  of  country  life,  and  which  would  amuse  them  beyond  measure 
even  in  going  to  and  returning  fi'om  school !  Morality  and  humanity,  in 
the  most  extensive  sense,  ought  on  no  account  to  be  omitted  in  what  is 
taught  to  infants,  but  surely  religion  ought  to  be  left  till  the  reason  is 
matured.  '  When  we  talked  to  Mr.  Clark,  the  master,  about  chemistry, 
botany,  geography,  &^,  he  said,  "  What  I  make  doctors  and  parsons  of 
them  ? "  He  had  seen  too  many  boys  turn  men  to  be  able  to  alter  his 
opinion,  but  the  time  must  come  when  all  usefiil  science  will  be  taught  to 
all ;  and  it  rejoiced  us  not  a  little  to  perceive,  in  the  astonishing  memories 
of  these  little  children,  with  what  wonderful  rapidity  they  will  drink  it  ip 
when  it  shall  once  be  offered  to  them,  and  thus  to  foresee  the  millennium  of 
happiness  which  awaits  the  human  kind,  and  of  which  even  the  brutes 
around  man  will  necessarily  partake. 

Addlestone  Nursery ^  May  12.  —  We  were  much  gratified  in  looking 
over  this  nursery,  wmch  contains  more  rare  herbaceous  plants  than  any  <n 
the  country  nurseries,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  Messrs.  Young  at 
Epsom,  and  is  inferior  to  none  in  general  arrangement.  Mr.  Cree,  his  seed- 
shop,  his  hot-houses,  his  dwelling4iouse,  and  ail  that  is  about  him,  are  just 
what  we  should  expect  or  wish  to  surround  the  author  of  such  an  excel- 
lent catalogue  as  tne  Horttu  Addlestonensis.  We  regret  that  want  of  time 
and  room  prevents  us  fi'om  going  into  details.  The  nursery  was  formerly 
celebrated  for  variegated  plants,  of  which  there  are  still  a  number  not  to  be 
found  any  where  else ;  for  instance,  Pinus  Pinaster.  We  saw  Xeucojum 
vemum,  which  had  flowered  in  February,  very  strong*  and  producing  seed, 
a  plant  now  rare  in  the  nurseries ;  C&ctus  Opuntia,  which  nas  lived  in  the 
open  air  under  a  wall  ¥dthout  any  protection  for  thirty  yeat^,  and  ripened 
fruit  every  year ;  a  Lombardy  grape,  which  covers  the  end  of  a  house,  and 
bears  abundantly  every  year,  and  which  Mrs.  Cree  finds  a  most  valuable 
grape  for  making  wine;  and  an  excellent  collection  of  azaleas,  which  are 
numbered  in  the  Seton  manner,  that  eveiy  one  may  not  be  able  to  know 
the  best  sorts,  and  probably  steal  them.  We  regret  to  learn  that  stealings 
hitherto  little  known  in  the  nurseries  in  this  part  of  Surrey,  is  beginning  to 
take  place ;  Mr.  Donald,  Mr.  Waterer,  and  Mr.  Cree  having  lost  several 
.  things  during  the  past  winter.    This  ought  to  make  all  who  purchase  trees 
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or  plants  from  jobbing  gardeners  and  hawkers  extremely  cautious.  A  TCiy 
neat  green-house  and  propagating  stove,  with  stone  shelves,  span  roo^  8lc^ 
heated  by  hot  water  by  Cottam;  numerous  well  constructed  pits;  and 
numerous  small  compartments,  enclosed  with  hedges,  for  the  rarest  plant!, 
are  also  to  be  found  nere.  There  is  an  extensive  nursery  for  fruit  and  forest 
trees  at  some  distance,  which  we  had  not  leisure  to  visit. 

Clarenionf,  M^ay  13. —  The  kitchen-garden  here  is  in  admirable  order, 
and  the  crops  of  every  kind  excellent.  Our  readers  have  seen  (Vol.  V. 
p.  180.)  that  Mr.  M^ntosh  can  write  well  on  gardening,  and  we  can  assure 
them  he  is  equal  to  any  man  in  the  country  in  practice.  He  has  cut  pines 
all  the  winter,  and  has  now  some  ripe,  as  well  as  a  house  of  ripe  grapes ; 
and  strawberries  of  course  in  abundance.  The  fruiting  pines  are  grown  in 
pits  of  leaves  in  small  pots,  on  the  earthing-up  plan,  whicn  saves  labour  and 
produces  very  large  fruit.  Cauliflowers  and  peas  have  been  gathered  some 
days  ago ;  potatoes,  from  pits,  all  the  winter.  Mr.  M*Intosh  pointed  out  to 
us  a  border  of  Keen's  Seedling  strawberry  in  a  very  forward  states  and 
more  than  ordinarily  luxuriant,  which  he  said  was  owing  to  the  planift 
having  been  forced  the  preceding  season,  and  afterwards  turned  out  oi  die 
pots  in  the  open  border.  They  nad  thus  a  longer  summer  than  usual  to 
acquire  strength,  and  by  being  forced  they  had  anticipated  the  flowering 
season,  or,  in  other  words,  partaken  a  little  of  an  early  habit.  A  new  and 
superior  cress  was  pointed  out,  which  we  hope  will  find  its  way  to  the  seed- 
shops.  The  hot-nouse  plants,  of  which  there  is  a  good  collection  and 
some  rare  species,  are  in  excellent  order ;  and  a  central  group  of  azaleas,  in 
a  small  Dutch  garden,  made  a  fine  appearance.  We  had  not  time  to  walk 
through  the  pleasure-ground. 

Tlie  Kensington  Nursery ,  May  14^  —  This  is  one  of  the  closest-cropped 
nurseries  about  the  metropolis,  and  one  containing  excellent  collections  of 
American,  British,  and  Belgic  azaleas  and  vacciniums,  which  thrive  weH. 
We  notice  it  at  present  for  the  sake  .of  calling  attention  to  the  ^rinus 
alpinus,  which  has  taken  possession  of  the  tops  of  the  hot-houses  and  brick 
walls,  is  now  beautifiilly  in  bloom  in  sheets  of  purplish  red,  and  affi)rds  a 
fine  hint  for  ornamenting  walls  and  ruins  in  the  country.  —  Cond, 


Art.  XII.     Provincial  Horticultural  Societies. 

AoDRKsasa  rf  Secretaries,  in  alphabetical  order :  — 
Aberdeenshire  Horticultural  Society,  Alexander  Bell,  and  J.  Ig.  Mataie,  Secretaries ;  Ajinl  filw 
Bristol  Horticultural  and  Botanical  Society,  John  Miller,  Treasurer  and  Hon.  Sec. ;  April  9k 
Ifontrose  Horticultural  Society,  Charles  Sharp  and  John  Bfitchell,  Secretaries. 
SaAon  Walden  Horticultural  Society,  Samuel  Fiske,  Eitq.,  SailVon  Walden,  EaseK,  Secretary; 

April  30.  IS30. 
Soutn  Devon  and  East  Cornwall  BoUnical  and  Hortlcultoral  Society,  Elias  Northgate,  SocnUrj ; 

April  24. 
Worcestershire  Floral  and  Horticultural  Society,  John  Erans,  Grore  Place,  Worcester,  Hon. 

Sea  ;  AprU  2.  18da 

ESSEX, 

Chelmsford  and  Essex  Floral  and  Horticultural  Society.  —  This  Society  held  their 
Fhrst  Exhibition  this  year  on  April  20. » which  was  respectably  and  numerously  attended.  (Cpwfyy 
Times,  April  S&  1830.) 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 

Cambridgeshire  Horticultural  Society.  —  This  Society  held  their  First  Show  Uus 
year  on  March  3.  Notwithstanding  the  unfavourableness  of  the  season,  the  Show  was  very 
excellent,  and  well  attended.  The  Kev.  G.  A.  Browne  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  annoiuiMd 
the  following  adiudicatimi  of  prises :  — 

JiloMers.  Hyacinths :  No  first  prise ;  2.  Unknown  (grown  in  the  garden  of  the  Provost  of 
King's),  Mr.  Catling.  Polyanthus  Narcissuses :  Soleil  d*Or,  Grand  Prince  Cibionier,  Mr.  DnU. 
CamBUa  Jap6nica:  No  first  prise;  2.  Mr.  Searle.  —  Frtiir.  Apples,  table,  with  method  of 
keeping:  1.  Nonpareil,  Golden  Harrey,  C.  Pemberton,  Esq.;  8,  lubston  Pippins.  Nonpar^  lb; 
Ftf  mer,  Ely.  Baking,  with  method  of  keeping :  Large  Russet.  CafeibesML  Mr.  DalL  Btan, 
table,  with  method  ofkeeping :  Colmar,  St  Germain,  Col.  Pembciton.  —  CmNnary  VrgthMes. 
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Cdery,  white,  CoL  Pembertoo.    Rhubarb,  Hr.  Catling.    Sea-kale,  Mr.  Hudtoo.    LeCtucea,  Mr. 

Catling. 

Extra-Prmei.  Succory,  Mr.  Dall.  Seedling  Api^et,  Mr.  Brown,  Fordbaxn.  Asparagua,  Mr. 
Lescourgeon.    (Hitntingdon  Gazette,  March  &) 

Another  Meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  un  April  81.  The  exhibition  was  most  splendid  and 
very  large,  and  the  company  numerous  and  highly  respectable.  The  Show  was  most  taateAillj 
arranged,  and  passed  off*  with  great  eclat.  At  two  precisely,  the  company  waa  admitted  into  tM 
hall,  when  the  mayor,  who  was  in  the  chair,  announced  the  following  adjudication  of  priies :  — 

Flowers.  Auriculas,  four,  one  of  a  sort :  Freedom,  Nethertield  Beauty,  Venus,  Metropolitan, 
Mrs.  Lascelles.  Of  any  colour:  Revenge,  Mrs.  Lascelles.  Seedling:  No  first  prize;  S.  Mr. 
Fordhara  of  Hatlev.  Polyanthus  :  No  tir^t  prize ;  ^  Bonaparte,  Mrs.  Lascelles.  Seeuling,  Hr, 
Denson.  Double  Wallflower,  in  a  pot:  1.  Mr.  LestouraeoD:  2.  Mr.  Widnail.  Pinks,  beet  poC 
Mr.  Challis.  Double  Primroses  :  Double  Crimson,  Double  White,  Double  Scotch,  Mr.  Denson. 
—  FruU.  Apples,  table :  Franklin's  Golden  Pippin,  iVlr.  Gimson.  Strawberries :  1.  Keen's  Seed, 
ling,  Mr.  Challis;  2.  C.  Peraberton,  Esq.— CWtnary  Vegetalttes.  Cucumbers:  1.  Mr.  Catling;  2.  Mr. 
Fordam.  PoUtoes,  forced:  1.  (10  to  the  lb.)  Ashtop  Kidneys.  Mr.  Fordham  ;  2.  (11  to  the  lb.) 
Ashleaved  Kidneys,  Mr.  Challis.  Broccoli,  white,  CoL  Pemberton.  Cabbage,  Mr.  WidnalL 
Rhubarb,  not  forced.  Red,  Mr.  Shippey. 

-  Extra~Prixe$.  Azklea  Indica  ilba,  six  Double  Hyacinths,  and  Pears  (Colmar  and  D'Aucb), 
Mr  Biggs.    Lettuces,  Brown  Dutch,  Col.  Pemt)erton. 

The  next  Show  was  announced  to  take  place  on  May  19.,  when  prizes  will  begiren  to  cottagen 
for  double  stocks  grown  in  pots,  and  for  qibbages  and  lettuces.  It  was  also  stated  that  the  treasurer 
renews  his  bouquet  prizes  for  the  next  four  Snows.   {Cambridge  ChronicU  and  Journal,  Apnl  52S.) 

SUFFOLK. 

Ipiivich  Horticultural  Societi/. —  The  First  Meeting  for  the  present  year  was 
held  on  April  20.  The  judges  were  Mr.  Buchanan  and  Mr.  Garrod,  with  Mr.  Sally  as  umpire ; 
when  prizes  were  awarded  for  cucuml)ers,  table  apples,  French  t>eans,  asparagus,  white  and  brown 
t>roccoli,  cabbages,  lettuces,  plant  in  bloom  in  a  pot  ^ATerium  splendens),  rhubarb,  seaJcflle,  auri. 
culas,  and  cottager's  cabbages.  I1ie  day  proving  exceedingly  unpropitious,  but  few  visiters  attended. 
The  medal  received  from  the  London  Horticultural  Society  was  presented  to  Mr.  Robert  Milbom, 
for  the  number  of  prizes  gained  by  him,  and  the  general  excellence  of  his  productions  during  the 
year  1828.    {Country  Thnet,  Apnl  26.) 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

Gloucester  HorticuUuml  Society.  —  The  First  Meeting  of  this  Society  took 
place  on  April  I6L ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  late  severe  weather,  the  stages  presented  a  moat 
delightAil  appearance,  and  comprised  some  very  rare  specimens  of  stove,  green.nouse,  and  hardy 
plants.  The  prizes  in  flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables  cannot  be  spoken  of  too  highly ;  and  there 
Being  27  new  subHcribers  recorded  at  this  Meeting,  it  is  evident  that  the  Society  must  soon  take  a 
very  distinguished  rank  in  these  interesting  studies.    {Country  Times,  April  2d.) 

Bristol  Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society. — The  First  Spring  Show  of  Uns 
Society  was  held  on  April  20.  Ther6  were  some  very  fine  forced  strawberries,  of  which  Keen's 
Seedling  gained  the  first  prize.  There  was  a  good  show  of  green*house  flowers.  The  auriculas, 
polyantnuses,  and  hyaanths  were  not  so  flne  as  those  generally  exhibited  at  the  florists'  dinner : 

-  no  doubt  the  prime  were  kept  back  for  next  Friday.  There  wa«  a  variety  of  flne  cucumbers,  espe- 
dally  considering  the  lace  severe  weather ;  also  two  or  three  samples  of  early  potatoes,  and  an 
abundance  of  kidney  beans ;  besides  some  apples,  so  remarkably  well  kept,  that  they  looked  as  if 
Just  gathered  from  the  trea  The  Show  was  well  got  up,  and  the  changie  of  room  was  evidently 
an  improvement    {Country  TimeSt  April  2&) 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

The  Nottinghnm  Florists*  and  Horticultural  Society On  April  21.  this  So- 
ciety held  their  First  Exhibition  for  the  present  season.  Notwithstanding  the  unfavourable  state 
of  the  weather,  there  was  a  numerous  and  highly  respectable  attendance  of  visiters ;  the  flowers 
exhibited  were  in  greater  perfection  and  beauty  than  previously,  and  the  coup  tfaril  was  truly 
imposing.  We  areliappy  to  learti  that  there  is  a  considerable  accession  to  the  number  of  sub. 
iciibers.    {Country  Times,  April  76.) 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

Northampton  Loyal  Horticultural  Society This   Society  held  their   Spring 

Show  of  Auriculas  on  April  21.,  when  the  prizes  were  adjudged.    {Country  Times,  April  2S.) 

NORTHUMBERLAND. 

Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society  of  Durham,  Northumberland,  and  Newcastle 
upon  Tyne.  —  A  General  Meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  April  8.,  in  Newcastle,  when  the 
prizes  were  awarded  as  follows :  — 

Dessert  Apples,  the  silver  medal  to  Mr.  N.  Bilau,  gardener  to  the  Rev.  Joseph  Cooke,  Newton 
Hall ;  Baking  Apples,  and  Bouquet  of  Flowers,  silver  medals  to  Mr.  Thomas  Cooke,  gardener  to 
T.  W.  Beaumont,  t^q.  M.P.,  Bywell  Hall  Peas  in  the  pod,  the  silver  medal,  Mr  James  Ireland, 
gardener  to  Wm.  Donkin,  Esq^  Saidoe.  Early  Potatoes  (Egyptian  Kidney),  the  silver  medal ; 
and  Spring  Broccoli  (the  New  Pink),  the  bronze  medal,  Mr.  Joseph  Clarke,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Be- 
wicke,  C*lo8e  House.  Cucumbers,  the  silver  medal ;  Bouquet  of  Flowers,  the  silver  medal.  (Ibis 
was  an  extra-medal  awarded  by  the  judges  for  the  very  great  beauty  and  excellence  of  Mr.  Ward's 
'bouquet) ;  and  early  Cabbages,  the  bronze  medal,  Mr.  John  Ward,  gardener  to  Charles  John 
Clavering,  E^.,  Axwell  Park.  Blanched  Rhubarb,  the  bronze  medal,  Mr.  Thos.  Watoon.  gar. 
dener  to  James  Kirsopp,  Esq.,  Spital,  near  Hexham.  Exotic  Plant  (Beaufurtia  deciisskta),  the 
silver  metial,  Mr.  John  M'Cleish,  gardener  to  A.  J.  Cresswell  Baker,  Esq.,  Crtaswell.  Greeo 
Gooseberry  Wine,  the  silver  medal,  O.  A.  Lambert,  Esq.,  Shieldfield,  Newcastle.  The  beauty  of 
the  bouquets  was  universally  acknowledged,  especiallv  of  those  of  Mr.  Cooke  and  Mr.  Ward,  tiar 
fonncr  of  which  contained  a  fine  assortment  or  beautiful  Iste  tulips      •  •    -  <  .    >  - 
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bkNMm,  a  motC  furnrbing  intUnoe  of  skill  and  Induttry  at  thli  leaaon  of  the  year.  Mr.  Want's 
was  as  rich  in  beautiAil  and  choice  exotics.  Mr.  D.  Laidler  exhibited  a  fine  seedUog  aurienfaiv 
which  he  named  Miss  Dunn.  A  magnificent  specimen  of  that  curious  uirasitlcal  piaot,  the 
mistletoe  f  Flscum  Ubum).  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Jos^  Cooke,  gardener  to  Miss  Slm|iaoiiJ;BniAev 
Ham  i  and  a  beautiful  dish  of  kidneybeans  from  the  garden  of  Armorer  Donkin,  aq.,  JesmonA 
Upon  the. whole,  we  never  saw  so  excdlent  an  exhiUtion  at  tUs  teasoo  of  the  jear.  {NtwemtUe 
Comrtmit  April  17.) 

DEVONSHIREL 

Exeter  Fhruts*  Society.  —  The  First  Exhibition  for  the  season  of  this  SocieCj 
took  place  on  April  15.,  at  fleeter.  The  flowers  were  fine  specimens  of  the  auricula  and  pdyaa. 
thus  tribes,  and  in  numbers  suflScient  to  show  the  industry  bestowed  on,  as  well  as  delight  tuen  ki, 
the  culture  of  el^ant  flowers  of  these  descriptions  by  the  members.  The  Exhibition,  which  ww 
open  to  the  public  generally,  was  most  flatteringly  attended,  many  members  of  the  Deron  and 
^eter  Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society  honouring  it  with  their  presence.  The  priaes  on  this 
occasion  were  five  in  number :  and  awarded,  the  first  for  auriculas,  to  Mr.  Samuel  Haycraft,  fix 
a  fine  specimen  of  Wild's  Lord  Bridport ;  the  first  for  polyanthuses,  to  Mr.  Charles  Reynolds,  Da. 
▼id's  HilL  The  members  of  the  Society  afterwards  dined,  and  spent  a  oonririal  eveoing  tagettcr. 
Their  next  Exhibition  will  be  of  pinks  and  carnations.    (Own/iy  TUtes,  April  86.) 

AYRSHIRE. 

TTie  Aj/rshire  Green-heuse  Society  held  their  Competition  fur  hyacinths,  auri- 
culas, friiits,  vegetables,  &c.,  at  Kilmarnock,  on  April  22.,  when  the  prises  were  awarded  as 
follows :  — 

nower*.  Hyacinths,  Single  Red :  1.  Herstelde  Vreda,  Mr.  John  Brown,  Kilmamodc ;  2.  Mesn. 
Dykes  and  Gentles,  Kilmarnock.  Double  Red :  1.  Bouquet  Tendre,  or  Waterloo,  Mr.  J.  Brown ; 
2.  Messrs.  Dykes  and  Gentles.  Single  White :  1.  Grand  Vainquer,  Mr.  John  Brown  ;  2.  Messn. 
Dykes  and  Gentles.  Double  White:  1.  Prins  Van  Waterloo.  Messrs.  Dykes  and  Gentles; 
2L  Mr.  John  Brown.  Single  Blue :  1  Vulcan,  Messrs.  Dykes  and  Gentles ;  2.  Mr.  John  Brown. 
Double  Blue:  1.  Lord  Wellington,  Mr  John  Brown;  2.  Messrs.  Dykes  and  Gentles.    Yellow  : 

1.  La  Pure  d'Or,  Meurs.  Dykes  and  Gentles  ;  2.  Mr.  John  Brown.  AuriciUas,  Green.edged : 
Warris's  Blucher,  Clough's  Dollttle,  Cockup's  Eclipse,  Mr.  John  Brown.  Grey-edged :  Cuap. 
bell's  Robert  Bums,  Kenyon's  Ringleader,  and  Butterworth's  Lord  Hood,  Mr.  John  Brown. 
White-edged :  1.  Taylor's  incomparable.  Pott's  Regulator.  Lee's  Bright  Venus,  Mr.  John  Rnnrn ; 

2.  Messrs.  Dykes  and  Gentles.  Self,  or  Alpine :  King  of  the  Alps,  Mr.  John  Brown.  Polyanthos : 
1.  Manncrs's  Lady  Ann  Hamilton,  Pearson's  Alexand«-,MDoxe*s  Prince  Regent,  Turner's  Rig. 
land's  Defiance,  Stead's  Telegraph,  Mr.  John  Brown ;  2.  Messrs.  Dykes  and  Gentles;  &  lb. 
Robert  Purvis,  gardener  to  John  Smith  Cunningham,  Esq.,  Caprington.    Polyanthus  N  ~  * 


Baselman  Major,  Solcil  d'Or,  and  Staaten  General,  Mr.  John  iBrown.  —  Prtu't  Apples,  preservcia 
four  sorto  :  1.  Norfolk  Paradise.  Ribston  PiiJ^in,  Yorkshire  Greening,  and  Scarlet  Norqiaieil,  Mr. 
James  Young,  gardener  to  James  Fairlie,  ^q..  Holms ;  2.  Messrs.  Dykes  and  Gentles ;  S.  Mr.  Bo. 
bert  Purvis.  —  Culinary  fegrtab/es.  Sea-kale :  1.  Mr.  Roliert  Purvis ;  2.  Mr.  James  Touul 
Parsneps :  1.  Mr.  Robert  Roger,  Kilmarnock ;  2.  Messrs.  Dykes  and  Gentles ;  S.  Bfr.  Robert 
Purvis. 

Of  extra.articles,  some  very  fine  preserved  apples  of  crop  18S8,  in  a  good  state  of  pwiseifaUotu 
radish,  lettuce,  ancl  parsley,  by  Mr.  Robert  Purvis.  Radish,  Mr.  James  Young.  JP^nia  japtoica. 
Messrs.  Dykes  and  Gentles.  Trillium  grandifibrum,  Messrs.  Fowlcv  and  Symbum,  Kilmarnock. 
A  number  of  Auriculas,  and  a  fine  seedling  Polyanthus,  Mr.  John  Morton,  Kilmarnock ;  and  a 
great  variety  of  polyanthuses,  auriculas,  and  primroses,  &c.,  by  Mr.  John  Brown.— .if  AitocHfer. 
iKilmamock,  April  2*.  1830. 


Art.  XIII.     Obituary, 


Died,  at  liis  house  near  Glasgow,  on  the  14th  of  March,  in  his  76th  j-ear, 
Robert  Austin,  Esq.,  to  the  great  grief  of  all  his  family.  He  passed  some 
years  in  his  early  life  at  the  royal  botanic  gardens  at  Kew,  with  the  late 
Mr.  Aiton,  with  whose  family  a  sincere  and  reciprocal  friendship  has  e?er 
since  subsisted.  In  the  councils  of  the  city  of  Glasgow,  of  which  he  was 
many  years  a  member,  his  conduct  as  a  magistrate  received  the  approbation 
and  esteem  of  his  coadjutors  and  fellow-citizens.  In  his  profession  of  a 
nurseryman,  no  man  was  more  respected — not  more  for  his  scientific 
attainments  and  general  knowledge,  than  for  the  suavity  of  manner  and  tli^ 
glee  and  good-humour  which  he  contrTouted  so  largely  in  society.  To  the 
young  gardeners  he  was  a  steady  friend,  always  ready  with  his  advice  to 
guide  them  and  push  them  forward  in  the  world  —  without  pride  or  os 
tation ;  in  short,  those  only  who  had  the  advantage  of  his  acquaintance 
duly  appreciate  his  value.  —  IV.  M,    London,  April  25.  1830. 
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PART  I. 

ORIGINAL  correspondence- 


Art.  I.    Notes  and  Reflections  made  during  a  Tour  ihrotigh  Pari 
■    of  France  and  Germany ^  in  the  Autumn  of  the  Year  1828.    By 
the  Conductor. 

{^Continued from  p^  12.) 

Of  the  public  gardens  of  Paris,  the  first,  m  point  of  import* 
ance,  because  a  garden  of  instruction  as  well  as  of  enter- 
tainment, is  the  Jardin  des  Plantes.  The  Garden  of  Alfort 
belongs  to  the  same  class,  but  is  of  a  very  inferior  order. 
The  Gardens  of  the  Luxembourg  and  of  the  Tuilleries  are 
public  gardens  of  recreation ;  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  is  a  park 
of  recreation ;  and  the  Garden  of  Sceaux,  and  some  others  that 
we  shall  enumerate,  may  be  styled  gardens  of  festivity. 

The  Jardin  des  Plantes  dates  its  origin  from  the  beginning 
of  the  seventeenth  century ;  but,  as  a  school  of  botany  and 
vegetable  culture,  was  made  what  it  is  by  the  late  Professor 
Thouin,  during  the  first  years  of  the  consulship.  Speaking 
with  reference  only  to  what  concerns  plants  and  their  culture, 
this  garden  is  unquestionably  the  first  establishment  of  the 
kind  in  Europe.  We  have  in  Britain  several  botanic  gardens, 
but  none  maintained  for  the  same  objects  as  that  of  Parisi 
These  objects  are  two :  first,  to  collect  useful  or  remarkable 
plants  from  every  part  of  the  world,  and  to  distribute  them  to 
every  part  of  France,  and,  as  far  as  practicable,  to  every  other 
country;  and,  secondly,  to  form  a  perpetual  school  of  botany 
and  vegetable  culture. 

We  shall  not  describe  this  garden  here,  having  done  so  in  our 
Encyclopcedia  of  Gardening ;  but,  as  English  travellers  are  io 
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the  habit  of  comparing  it  with  Kew,  with  which  it  has  scarcely 
one  thing  in  common,  and  of  giving  the  latter  the  preference 
because  it  has  a  more  extensive  collection  of  plants,  we  shall 
briefly  point  out  the  manner  in  which  the  avowed  objects  of 
the  Paris  garden  are  proposed  to  be  obtained. 

Plants  are  brought  to  the  Paris  garden  from  all  countries, 
by  a  universal  correspondence,  by  particular  naturaUsts  sent 
out  at  the  expense  of  the  nation,  and  by  the  general  protec- 
tion and  favour  of  government  to  the  objects  of  science  and 
the  pursuits  of  scientific  men.  Objects  of  natural  history 
destined  for  the  Paris  garden,  in  whatever  description  of  ves- 
sels they  may  arrive  in  a  French  port,  pay  no  entrance  duty, 
and  they  are  mostly  forwarded  by -government  conveyances 
to  Paris  free  of  expense.  Every  warlike,  exploring,  or  com- 
mercial expedition  is  accompanied  by  naturalists  officially 
appointed  or  voluntarily  admitted,  to  whom  every  facility  is 
afforded  in  the  objects  of  their  pursuit.  Plants  received  in  the 
Paris  garden  are  propagated  without  loss  of  time,  and  distri- 
buted, in  the  first  place,  to  all  the  botanic  gardens  of  France, 
of  which  there  is  at  least  one  in  the  capital  of  every  depart- 
ment; next,  seeds  or  plants  are  sent  to  such  of  the  colonies  as 
it  is  supposed  may  profit  most  fi*om  them ;  and,  lastly,  they  are 
sent  to  foreign  correspondents,  in  proportion  to  similar  favours 
received,  or  returns  expected.  Tlie  departmental  botanic 
gardens  propagate  with  all  rapidity  the  plants  received  from 
the  central  garden^  and  distribute  them  among  the  eminent 
proprietors  and  cultivators  of  the  department  This,  at  all 
events,  is  remarkably  good  in  theory. 

Botany  is  taught  by  the  lectures,  demonstrations,  and  herbo- 
risations  of  a  professor,  and  illustrated  by  an  exemplification 
of  124  orders  of  the  Jussieuean  system  in  living  plants.  A 
considerable  number  of  these  plants  are  necessarily  exotic, 
and  kept  under  glass  during  winter ;  but,  in  May,  before  the 
demonstrations  begin,  they  are  brought  out  in  the  pots,  and 
sunk  in  the  earth  in  their  proper  places  in  the  systematic 
arrangement,  with  their  names  and  the  names  of  the  orders 
to  which  they  belong  placed  beside  them. 

The  cultivation  of  vegetables,  and  all  the  different  opera- 
tions of  agriculture  and  gardening,  are  taught  by  another 
professor,  with  assistants,  and  exemplified  by  different  ccmi- 
partments  in  the  garden.  For  instance,  there  is  one  compart- 
ment in  which  all  the  diffierent  operations  on  plants  and  on 
the  soil  are  exemplified,  from  the  different  modes  of  preparing 
the  soil  for  sowing  or  planting,  through  all  the  species  and 
varieties  of  propagation,  training,  and  prmiing,  even  to  hedge- 
growing   and  fence-making;  another  compartment  contains 
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all  the  plants  of  field  culture ;  another  all  the  medicinal 
plants ;  another  all  the  principal  timber  trees ;  another,  as  far 
as  practicable,  all  the  fruit  trees.  Specimens  of  the  different 
implements  are  kept  in  one  building,  and  of  the  principal 
soils,  manures,  and  composts  in  an  appropriate  enclosure ;  and 
so  on.  The  essence  of  the  lectures,  accompanied  by  figures 
of  such  of  the  implements  and  operations  as  admit  of  repre- 
sentation by  lines,  will  be  found  in  Thouin^s  Cours  de  Culture 
et  de  Naturalisation  des  VegetaujCj  by  Oscar  Leclerc,  S  vols, 
8vo,  with  one  quarto  volume  of  plates ;  and  a  complete  de- 
scription of  the  garden  is  given  in  the  well  known  work  of 
Rover. 

We  have  no  public  garden  in  Britain  which  makes  any  pre- 
tension to  so  many  objects,  and  therefore  we  cannot  estimate 
the  merits  of  the  Paris  garden  by  a  specific  comparison.  Kew 
has  no  more  relation  to  it  than  the  botanic  garden  of  any  pri- 
vate gentleman  or  university.  But  we  may  estimate  the  general 
merits  of  the  Paris  garden,  as  an  institution,  with  reference  to 
institutions  of  the  same  class  in  this  country ;  and,  in  this  view, 
its  comparative  comprehensiveness  and  utility  at  once  claim 
for  it  a  decided  preference.  The  greatest  national  establish- 
ments of  this  kind  in  Europe,  next  to  that  in  Paris,  we  sup- 
pose to  be  those  of  Berlin ;  but,  as  the  gardening  institution 
there  is  a  public  association,  apart  from  the  public  botanic 
garden,  a  specific  comparison  cannot  be  made.  At  Florence 
there  are  a  professorship  of  culture,  and  a  garden  of  examples 
of  operations  and  plants ;  but  the  latter  is  very  limited  and 
imperfect.  At  Madrid,  as  we  have  seen  (see  La  Gasca,  in 
Vols.  I.  II.  III.),  there  was  once  an  attempt  at  such  a  garden, 
but  it  was  never  rendered  effective.  In  various  parts  of  Ger- 
many and  Italy  there  are  professorships  of  culture,  and  in 
most  of  the  botanic  gardens  there  are  departments  for  agri- 
cultural and  horticultural  plants ;  but  we  do  not  recollect 
one,  in  which  all  tlie  operations  on  the  soil  and  on  living 
plants  are  illustrated  by  practical  examples. 

The  inventor  of  this  description  of  garden,  as  far  as  we 
have  been  able  to  learn,  was  the  late  Professor  Andrew 
Thouin  (see  Biog.,  Vol.  I.  p.  226.),  perhaps  the  most  scientific 
practical  gardener  that  has  ever  yet  appeared :  for  physio- 
logical and  chemical  knowledge,  we  know  of  none  in  this 
country,  either  practical  men  or  amateurs,  who  can  be  at  all 
compared  with  him.  In  France  the  only  man  fit  to  succeed 
him  was  his  nephew,  Oscar  Leclerc ;  but,  as  the  situation  is 
considered  a  kind  of  sinecure  for  veteran  academicians,  it  was 
given  first  to  M.  Bosc,  and  on  his  death  to  M.  Mirbel,  both 
men  of  the  greatest  merit,  and  the  former  a  cultivator. 
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The  uses  of  all  the  different  departments  of  this  gardea 
were  explained  to  us,  while  walking  through  them  with  M» 
Tliouin  himself,  in  1815:  the  whole  was  then  in  excellent 
order.  In  1 8 1 9  we  again  had  the  pleasure  of  walking  through 
a  part  of  the  garden  with  the  venerable  professor,  tnen  very 
infirm ;  but  he  pointed  out  to  us  the  culture  of  the  sweet 
potato,  gave  us  some  seeds  of  a  new  wood-strawberry,  and 
some  letters  of  introduction  for  Italy.  In  comparing  the  gar-r 
den  in  1 828  with  what  it  was  at  these  periods,  we  think  it  ha$ 
lost  rather  than  gained :  several  of  tlie  examples  of  operation^ 
were  wanting,  or  out  of  repair  ;  a  good  many  blanks  were  left 
in  the  systematic  arrangement ;  and,  what  displeased  us  mo4 
of  all,  the  compartment  of  soils  and  manures,  in  which  also 
the  labours  of  digging,  picking,  trenching,  hoeing,  raking, 
&c.,  were  practically  taught  to  the  students,  was  without  a 
single  example  of  a  heap  of  dung,  compost,  or  soil.  We  were 
told  that  these  had  been  removed,  partly  because  there  was 
not  enough  of  money  allowed  to  keep  up  the  garden,  and 
partly  because,  being  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  menage- 
ries, these  heaps  of  earth  and  dung  were  considered  unsightly 
—a  false  taste,  in  our  opinion.  We  hope  they  will  be  restored; 
because,  if  the  art  of  culture  is  to  be  taught  at  all,  it  ought  to 
be  taught  completely  in  all  its  parts.  The  different  hot- 
houses are  in  a  state  of  neglect  and  decay,  and  tlie  plants 
by  no  means  worthy  of  comparison  with  those  of  the  most 
indifferent  British  stove  or  green-house.  The  French  gar- 
deners, in  general,  have  had  too  little  experience  in  house 
culture  to  be  able  to  compete  with  us  in  this  department ;  and 
they  have,  besides,  very  indifferent  houses,  both  in  point  of 
form  and  means  of  heating  and  ventilating.  The  nursery 
gardeners,  and  the  growers  of  flowers  and  forced  vegetables, 
equal  if  they  do  not  excel  us ;  because  they  have  adopted  the 
low  Dutch  pits,  and  houses  with  roofs  entirely  of  glass.  An 
English  gardener,  at  first  sight  of  the  interior  of  the  hot-houses 
in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  and  other  similar  hot-houses  on  the 
Continent,  would  say  that  the  air  was  not  kept  sufficiently 
moist,  because,  if  it  were  so,  the  plants  would  be  more  abuxi^ 
dantly  furnished  with  healthy  foliage ;  but  as  all  these  houses 
have  opaque  roofs,  and  only  glass  in  front,  a  little  reflection 
will  convince  him,  that  to  keep  plants  so  circumstanced  in  a 
growing  state  through  a  long  winter,  would  greatly  disfigure 
them  in  point  of  shape,  while,  fi*om  deficiency  of  light,  they 
would  never  form  flower-buds.  The  Continental  gardener, 
therefore,  gi'ows  his  plants  in  the  summer  season,  and  foi; 
the  most  part  out  of  doors,  in  an  open  but  sheltered  situati(»i| 
and  only  preserves  them  through  the  winter* 
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Would  it  be  desirable  to  have  sudi  an  institution  as  the 
Jardin  des   Plantes  in  this  countrj'?    We  do  not  think  it 
would.     We  are  sufficiently  advanced  in  the  arts  of  culture, 
have  such  an  extensive  intercourse  with  every  other  country, 
and  have  so  many  wealthy  commercial   establishments   for 
effecting  the  reception  and  distribution  of  plants,  and  so  many 
books  which  treat  of  their  culture,  that  the  interference  of 
government  is  rendered   unnecessary.      In   early  stages   of 
society  there  are  many  things  that  should  be  undertaken  by 
governments,  which  they  ought  afterwards  to  cease  doing, 
on  the  principle  of  lessening  their  own  labour,  and,  conse- 
quently, lessening  their  expense  to  the  governed.     It  was 
laudable  and  wise  in  our  royal  and  papal  ancestors  to  take 
learning,  arts,  and  religion  under  their  protection,  and  to  esta- 
blish colleges  and  academies ;  but  these  institutions,  and  the 
objects-  for  which  they  were  founded,  now  protect  themselves, 
and  therefore  ought  to  be  left  to  themselves.     Government 
might  probably  be  justified  in  establishing  a  Jardin  des  Plantes, 
and  a  professor  of  culture,  in  Australia,  and  at  the  Cape  of 
Good   Hope,  but  nothing  of  the  kind  is  required  of  the 
government  for  Britain.     Let  associations  of  individuals  esta- 
blish such  institutions  if  they  please;  but  by  no  means  let 
government  have  any  thing  to  do  with  them.  *     While  we 
state  this  as  our  opinion,  we  shall  also  state  that  in  all  col- 
leges,  miiversities,  and  other  institutions  for  education,  we 
should  wish  to  see  professorships  of  botany  and  culture,  and 
botanic   gardens  combining,   as  far   as  practicable,    all    the 
features  of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes.     We  should  wish  to  see 
something  of  the  art  of  culture  always  taught  along  with  phy- 
siological aiKl  scientific  botany.      We  have  no  wish  to  see,  .in 
every  provincial  botanic  garden,  examples  of  the  hundreds  of 
varieties  of  grafting  and  pruning,  and  all  the  forms  of  hedges, 
ditches,  fences,  and  implements,  that  are  in  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes  :  but  we  should  certainly  wish  to  see,  in  every  botanic 
garden,  specunens  of  all  the  principal  domestic  and  medical 
plants ;  a  few  of  the  different  species  of  grafting,  pruning,  and 
training ;  and  some  of  the  other  modes  ofpropagating ;  because 
we  would  wish  every  human  being  to  know  how  to  propagate 

*  We  know  that  it  was  the  intention,  some  years  ago,  to  try  to  get 
government  to  tiike  the  Chiswick  garden  off  the  Horticultural  Society's 
hands ;  and  we  have  heard  it  asserted  that,  if  the  Earl  of  Liverpool  had 
lived,  something  of  this  sort  would  have  been  done.  We  hope,  for  the 
honour  of  His  Lordship's  memory,  that  this  rei)ort  is  not  true.  It  would 
argue  the  greatest  imbecility  in  the  ministry  of  a  country  so  situated  as 
Britain  now  is,  to  have  any  thing  to  do  with  an  institution  which,  even  if  it 
were  perfect  in  its  kind,  may  truly  be  called,  in  a  national  point  of  view,  a 
t>umpery  concern. 
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and  cultivate  vegetables,  and  to  acquire  a  taste  for  this  and  for 
building  houses.  We  would  therefore  have  all  these  plants 
and  examples  in  the  gardens  of  our  Parochial  Institutions; 
and  we  would  teach,  both  theoretically  and  practically,  the 
art  of  culture  to  every  boy,  as  well  as  the  art  of  biulding 
arches  and  erecting  various  descriptions  of  structures  with 
miniature  bricks.  {Des  Etablissemens^  &c.,  p.  52.)  Every  girl, 
in  like  manner,  we  would  instruct  in  the  management  of  cows 
and  poultiT,  and  in  the  whole  duties  of  a  farmer's  wife.  We 
would  teach  these  things  to  all,  without  exception  of  rank ; 
and  the  good  which  we  should  expect  to  result  from  them 
would  be,  such  a  desire  for  the  possession  and  use  of  a  house 
and  garden,  as  would  lead  to  conduct  calculated  to  obtain 
them,  either  by  industry  and  economy  in  the  country  of  our 
birth,  or  by  emigration  to  some  other.  The  same  taste  for 
the  quiet  enjoyments  of  a  country  life  would  enhance  the  diffi- 
culties of  going  to  war ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  coupled  with 
Qur  plan  of  teaching  all  boys  the  military  exercises,  tJie  differ- 
ent modes  of  self-defence,  as  well  as  the  higher  branches  of 
military  science  (Dcs  Etablissemens^  &c.,  p.  Si.)?  would  excite 
double  vigilance  in  personal  or  national  defence  when  eithec 
became  necessary. 

Practical  men  may  smile  at  the  idea  of  teaching  at  school 
the  labours  of  the  garden  and  the  field  ;  they  can  only  smile 
at  the  idea  of  teaching  what  they  already  know,  or  what,  if 
they  did  not  know,  they  think  they  could  inform  themselves  of 
by  observing  what  is  going  on  every  where  around  them.  But 
the  same  objections  to  our  proposal  may  be  applied  to  the 
study  of  languages ;  and  because  every  one  can  speak,  it  may 
be  said,  boys  need  not  be  taught  grammar.  It  may  be  asked, 
also,  why  teach  the  art  of  vegetable  culture  universally,  any 
more  than  several  other  arts,  the  exercise  of  which  is  equally 
essential  in  civilised  society  ?  Why  not  make  every  man  a 
tailor  and  a  shoemaker,  as  well  as  a  cultivator  and  a  warrior  ? 
Do  so  too,  if  there  are  time  and  capacity :  but  make  sure  <rf 
the  latter  arts,  because  they  are  more  universal ;  because  they 
are  more  favourable  to  peace ;  likely  to  be  much  more  useful 
to  emigrants,  of  whom,  it  appears  probable,  there  will  require 
to  be  a  great  many  from  this  country  for  ages  to  come ;  and, 
finally,  because  society  must,  in  no  very  distant  age,  settle 
down  into  something  like  a  more  general  distribution  of  ter- 
ritorial property  than  what  now  exists.  We  have  not  the 
slightest  wish  to  force  forward  this  or  any  state  of  things  by 
laws ;  much  less  would  we  advocate  any  thing  not  founded  on 
justice,  honour,  and  honesty :  we  trust  entirely  to  the  love  of 
liberty  and  independence  inherent  in  every  commercial  commu- 
nity, and  the  spread  of  a  high  degree  of  education  among  all 
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i*anks ;  firmly  convinced,  that  whatever  these  produce  will  be 
right,  and  that  they  pan  only  produce  what  shall  be  good  for 
the  whole. 

The  museum  of  natural  history  and  the  menagery  con-* 
nected  with  this  garden,  and  forming  with  it  parts  of  one 
grand  scientific  wnole,  ought  not  to  pass  unnoticed.  The 
museum  is  known  to  be  the  richest  in  the  world  in  objects 
of  natural  history,  and  to  be  open  and  free  to  all  persons, 
without  exception,  on  certain  days  in  every  week.  The 
menagery,  as  well  as  the  difierent  departments  of  the  garden, 
is  arranged  in  compartments,  enclosed  by  light  open  fences, 
and  surrounded  by  elegant  highly  kept  walks ;  and,  as  these 
walks  are  open  to  the  public  every  day  in  the  year,  they  form 
a  perpetual  source  of  interest  and  enjoyment  to  natives  and 
strangers  of  all  ranks.  The  taste  and  variety  displayed  in  the 
buildings  containing  the  different  animals,  the  beauty  of  the 
scattered  exotic  trees  and  shrubs,  the  movements  of  some  of 
the  animals,  and  the  singularity  of  form,  of  colour,  or  of  sound, 
of  the  others,  render  this  place  to  the  citizen  and  his  family  a 
paradise  of  wonder  and  delight  The  influence  which  these  • 
exhibitions  must  have  on  the  minds  and  feelings  of  a  people 
to  whom  they  are  accessible,  is,  doubtless,  very  considerable. 
The  most  indifferent  cannot  see  so  great  a  variety  of  natural 
objects  without  having  his  views  of  nature  enlarged  and  his 
mind  expanded.  If  this  is  the  case  with  respect  to  the  mu- 
seum, it  is  still  more  so  in  the  menagery,  where  to  forms  and 
colours  are  added  life,  motion,  and  character.  We  have 
little  doubt  that  the  Parisian  populace  owe  a  part  of  their 
urbanity  and  politeness  to  their  fiimiliarity,  in  the  public  and 
royal  institutions  and  gardens,  with  the  rarest  and  finest  pro- 
ductions of  nature  and  art.  We  think  we  can  see  something 
of  the  same  kind  producing  in  the  London  populace,  in  con- 
sequence of  their  greater  familiarity,  within  the  last  fifteen 
years,  with  the  collection  in  the  British  Museum,  and  from  their 
comparatively  frequent  habit  of  viewing  various  exhibitions  of 
pictures,  sculpture,  and  other  objects.  That  there  is  a  power- 
ful taste  for  such  exhibitions  is  proved  by  the  immense  num- 
ber of  persons  who,  during  the  last  two  years,  have  visited  the 
gardens  of  the  Zoological  Society. 

The  Establishment  of  Alfort  is  a  sort  of  agricultural  college, 
in  which  are  a  number  of  professors  paid  by  government. 
Since  the  return  of  the  Bourbons  it  has  been  neglected,  the 
professors  have  not  been  paid,  and  the  large  agricultural  gar- 
den is  in  a  deplorable  state  of  neglect.  This  garden  contains 
the  remains  of  what  has  been  a  tolerably  complete  arboretum ; 
a  more  extensive  collection  of  hedge  plants  and  specimens  of 
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live  hedges  than  that  of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes ;  a  grass 
ground  containing  patches  of  several  yards  square  of  all  the 
principal  grasses,  including  the  cultivated  corns ;  and  another 
oompartment  for  large  patches  of  the  leguminous  plants  in 
field  culture,  the  oil  plants,  plants  for  clothing,  cordage, 
dyeing,  &c.  Most  of  these  are  now  run  wild,  and  a  great 
many  of  the  examples  of  annual  plants  are  wanting.  There 
were  at  one  time  here,  we  were  told,  upwards  of  1 50  sorts  of 
potatoes,  and  a  great  many  fruit  trees  :  at  present  several  acres 
are  under  a  potato  crop  as  a  matter  of  profit  Close  to  the 
college,  which  is  a  large  building,  and  was  formerly,  if  we  do 
not  mistake,  a  convent,  is  a  small  systematic  botanic  garden, 
representing  perhaps  fifty  of  the  Jussieuean  orders.  The 
gardener,  an  intelligent  man  for  tlie  country,  and  exceedingly 
attentive  to  strangers,  lamented  to  us  his  situation  in  being 
obliged  to  see  the  plants  which  he  had  reared  and  loved, 
n^lected  and  going  to  ruin.  He  is  not  allowed  the  least 
assistance,  and  to  keep  what  is  under  his  charge  in  good  order 
would  require  at  least  two  men.  He  pointed  out  to  us  a  spe« 
cimen  of  J&glans  olivaeformis,  of  forty  years'  gi'owth,  and 
from  40  to  50  ft.  high,  which  bears  abundantly  every  year ; 
a  Gleditsch/a  monosperma,  40  fl^  high,  with  its  long  broad 
pods;  and  a  good-sized  tree  (30ft.)  of  Pinus  halepensis. 

{Tbbe  continued,^ 


Art.  II.    Notice  of  ike  Prestwich  Botanical  Society^  and  the  Bury 

.  Botanical  and  Etitomological  Society ,  preceded  by  some  Critical 

Remarks  on  a  Passage  in  the  Account  of  the  Conductor's  Tour 

in  France.    By  Mr.  J.  Horsefiexj),  Weaver,  Pilkington,  near 

Manchester. 

Sir, 
I  HAVE  long  been  desirous  of  sending  you  some  account  of 
the  botanical  societies  that  exist  in  this  part  of  the  countrj^, 
but  natural  timidity  and  want  of  education,  together,  have 
hitherto  prevented  me  from  acting  according  to  my  desire ; 
but  you  have  at  length  vexed  me  to  the  use  of  my  pen.    Fond . 
of  botany  and  horticultural  pursuits,  and  placed  by  Miss-For- 
tune in  such  circumstances  that  I  cannot  practise  half  enough 
of  either,  I  make  up  the  deficiency  in  some  measure  by  read- 
ing ;  consequently,  the  contents  of  your  Gardener's  Magazine 
are  to  me  highly  interesting :  but  it  may  be  necessary  here  to 
rfemark,   that  sometimes  several   weeks  elapse    between  the* 
publication  of  a  Number  and  the  time  of  my  perusing  it,  • 
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which  circumstance  will  account  for  the  lateness  of  this  com- 
munication. In  your  Notes  and  Reflections  during  a  Tour 
through  France  (Vol.  V.  p.  123.),  in  comparing  the  state  of 
the  lower  orders  of  the  people  in  France  with  those  of  Eng- 
land, you  remark,  "  for  ignorance,  and  the  necessity  of  con- 
tinual hard  labour,  both  of  parents  and  children,  seldom  allow 
the  English  mechanics  to  have  more  than  two  ideas,  getting 
and  expending ; "  and  further,  in  your  desire  for  the  future 
welfare  of  the  French  cotton  manufacturers,  you  express  a 
hope  that  they  will  be  prevented  "  from  falling  into  that 
dreadful  state  of  degradation  which  is,  or  was  till  lately, 
characteristic  of  the  Lancashire  operative  manufacturer."  In 
this  last  assertion  I  am  particularly  interested.  What  your 
ideas  of  our  "  dreadful  state  of  degradation  "  may  be,  I  can* 
not  positively  say :  had  you  used  the  word  destitution  instead 
of  degradation,  you  would  have  been  more  correct  *,  at  least 
as  far  as  my  observation  extends ;  and,  unhappily  for  me,  that 
observation  is  practically  confined  to  a  part  of  this  county, 
being  a  Lancashire  operative  manufacturer  myself.  If  to  be 
half-employed,  half-paid,  and  half-fed,  constitute  "  dreadfut 
degradation,"  I  can  sincerely  assure  you  we  are  nofw  dread- 
fiilly  degraded  indeed. 

As  for  our  "  ignorance,"  I  don't  think  we  are  more  igno- 
rant than  any  other  class  of  His  Majesty's  subjects.  The 
intricate  paths  of  science  are  seldom  sought  for  by  any  man, 
whatever  his  station  in  life  may  be,  except  he  thinks  that  they 
will  lead  him  to  some  post  of  pecuniary  gratification ;  and 
even  amongst  us  you  might  find  some  instances  of  devotedness 
to  literature  and  science.  It  is  no  uncommon  circumstance  in- 
this  neighbourhood  for  a  gardener  to  ask  a  weaver  the  names 
of  plants ;  botany  being  a  favourite  pursuit  amongst  us,  and 
botanical  meetings  frequent  and  well  attended.  But  I  will 
give  you  an  account  of  some  of  our  societies. 

In  1820,  a  society,  entided  the  "  Prestwich  Botanical  So- 
ciety," was  formed,  which  holds  its  meetings  on  the  second 
Monday  in  each  month,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  fund 
(towards  which  each  member  pays  6d,  a  month)  for  the  ex- 
hibition of  specimens  of  plants,  and  for  the  exchange  of  books* 
The  members  have  never  been  numerous,  always  varying 
between  twelve  and  twenty,  but  seem  much  attached  to  the 
subject    They  possess  about  40/.  worth  of  books,  without  ever 

•  We  agree  that  it  would ;  and  are  sorry  to  have  used  such  an  ungracious 
epithet.  At  the  time  of  writing  we  had  in  our  mind's  eye  the  condition  of 
the  agricultural  labourer,  ignorant,  starved,  and  reduced  to  poaching  and 
thieving,  with  no  prospect  but  the  poor-house  or  a  prison.  Whatever  we 
have  said  or  may  say  on  this  subject,  our  object  is  the  good  of  the  parties  ; 
not  to  hurt  their  feelings,  —  Coiui, 
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having  received  a  shilling  by  way  of  donation*  Their  booksk 
consist  at  present  of  many  botanical  works,  comprising  eleven 
volumes  of  Smith  and  Sowerby's  English  Botany^  Green's 
Universal  Herbal^  Smith's  English  Flbra^  Withering's  Arrange- 
mentf  Gardener^s  Magazine^  and  they  are  beginning  to  purchase 
the  Encyclopedia  of  Plants, 

In  the  town  of  Bury,  a  few  miles  distant,  another  society 
exists,  called  the  "  Bury  Botanical  Society,"  only  differing, 
from  the  former  inasmuch  as  it  unites  entomology  with  botany. 
The  list  of  subscribers  to  this  society  contains  about  fifty 
names,  comprising  several  highly  talented  individuals,  trades- 
men, mechanics,  and  a  few  labouring  gardeners.  Their  library 
contains  many  popular  works  on  botany  and  gardening, 
amongst  which  are,  the  Gardenet^s  Magazine^  Encyclopaedia  of 
Gardenings  many  volumes  of  the  Botanical  Magazine^  Hartus 
KewensiSf  &c.,  with  several  entomological  publications.  The 
meetings  of  this  society  are  held  on  the  first  Wednesday  in 
each  month,  for  the  same  purposes  as  the  preceding. 

The  method  pursued  at  these  meetings  is  this :  —  Each 
member  brings  what  specimens  of  plants  or  flowers  he  chooses, 
which  are  all  laid  on  the  table,  without  order  or  arrangement, 
as  nature  exhibits  them  in  a  wild  state :  after  the  members 
are  assembled  and  seated,  the  president  takes  a  specimen 
from  off  the  table,  and  gives  it  to  the  man  on  his  left  hand, 
telling  him,  at  the  same  time,  its  generic  and  specific  name ; 
this  person  must  pass  it  on  to  the  next  in  the  same  manner, 
till  it  has  gone  round  die  room ;  and  in  this  manner  all  the 
specimens  produced,  amounting  sometimes  to  some  hundreds, 
are  handed  round  the  company,  and  are  then  selected  for  the 
purpose  of  enriching  a  herbarium,  or  decorating  a  room.  One 
person  is  president  of  both  these  societies,  at  least  as  far  as 
the  nomenclature  of  plants  is  concerned,  a  poor  cotton  weaver, 
or,  if  you  please,  a  "  degraded  "  Lancasliire  operative  manu- 
fiEu:turer. 

We  have  several  other  societies  of  a  description  similar 
to  the  above,  established  in  various  parts  of  the  country^ 
which  have,  besides  their  particular  meetings,  general  ones, 
at  which  any  person  may  attend  who  feels  inclined  so  to 
do.  By  these  means  the  indigenous  botany  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  some  of  the  most  obscure  tribes  of  Cryptogamia)  of 
this  neighbourhood  is  very  well  known ;  and,  if  our  gaixleners. 
were  as  much  inclined  to  assist  in  disseminating  botanical 
knowledge  as  some  of  our  mechanics  are,  our  exotic  botany 
would  be  equally  so ;  but  such  an  inclination  exists  only  in  a 
very  few  of  them. 

But  I  think  I  have  written  sufficient  for  one  letter  at  pre- 
sent.    What  use  you  will  make  of  this  communication  I  know 
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not;  I  hardly  think  you  will  publisrh  it,  but  you  must  use 
your  own  discretion.  Whether  you  publish,  mutilate,  or 
destroy  it,  is  but  of  little  consequence  to 

Your  very  humble  servant, 

J.  HoRSEFIELDtf 

PilkingUmy  near  Manchester^  December  14«  1829. 

We  shall  be  happy  to  receive  from  Mr.  Horsefield  accounti^ 
of  the  other  societies  to  which  he  alludes,  and  are  much  gra^ 
lafied  at  the  proof  he  has  here  given  of  the  taste  for,  and  know- 
ledge of,  botany,  which  exist  among  the  weavers  of  Lancashire* 
We  are  still  more  gratified  at  the  evidences  which  some  of 
these  operative  manufacturers  have  ajBbrded,  at  recent  public 
meetings,  of  sound  political  knowledge  and  good  moreJ  con- 
duct, and  of  their  determination  to  persevere  in  their  endea- 
vours to  obtain  political  reform.  Whatever  be  the  kind  of 
knowledge  which  a  man  may  find  it  necessary  or  desirable  to 
obtain  for  his  own  private  use  or  gratification,  he  ought  always 
to  join  with  it  a  knowledge  of  politics  and  political  economy ; 
in  order  that  he  may  clearly  understand  his  rights  as  a  man 
and  a  citizen,  the  precise  point  to  which  his  country  has 
attained  in  civilisation  and  happiness  with  reference  to  other 
countries,  and  the  political  and  moral  improvement  of  which 
it  may  be  susceptible.  Having  ascertained  these  things,  it 
then  becomes  his  duty  to  cooperate  with  his  fellow-men,  in 
every  lawful,  honest,  and  peaceable  means,  in  bettering  their 
condition.  —  Cond, 


Art.  III.     Vegetable  Pathology.     By  a  Warwickshire 

Naturalist. 

Natural  History  is  a  study  no  less  amusing  than  instruct- 
ive. It  extends  the  bounds  of  knowledge  into  regions  wlilch, 
though  long  in  sight,  yet  have  remained  unexplored  and 
neglected;  and,  while  we  have  been  seeking  for  objects  of 
interest  in  distant  climes,  we  have  overlooked  or  despised  the 
wonders  of  creation  within  our  reach  at  home. 

The  eager  search  after«  truth,  in  these  days  of  i-estless 
enquiry,  has  redeemed  the  supineness  of  former  times ;  and 
that  heavenly  fruit,  which  has  so  long  hung  on  the  tree  of 
knowledge  within  the  reach  of  the  philosopher  only,  has 
been  freely  plucked  by  all  who  chose  to  gather  it.  Hbt* 
ture  has  been  wooed  in  her  thousand  forms,  and  pursued  to 
her  thousand  recesses ;  and  the  path  which  led  to  her  retreat. 
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hitherto  impeded  by  mystical  s)niibols,or  rendered  inaccessible 
by  learned  languages,  has  been  cleared  and  levelled  for  the 
convenience  of  e\ery  traveller* 

The  discoveries  of  our  most  celebrated  naturalists  have 
thus  become  the  text-book  of  all  ages  and  all  stations ;  and 
the  earth,  the  air,  and  the  sea,  instead  of  yielding  their  pro- 
ductions merely  to  gratify  the  vanity  or  luxury  of  man,  have 
afforded  a  more  noble  repast  to  his  intellectual  appetite. 
'  Among  the  various  branches  of  natural  history  which  have 
long  occupied  the  attention  of  mankind,  none  has  been  so 
generally  followed  as  botany.  The  attraction  of  flowers  and 
fruits,  beautiful  by  their  colours,  tastes,  and  smell ;  the  delight 
of  rearing  a  living  thing,  which  grows  under  our  eye,  and 
developes  itself  from  a  shapeless  mass  to  one  of  extreme 
beauty  and  loveliness ;  whose  life  is  free  from  pain,  and  whose 
death  seals  the  promise  of  its  reappearance  ;  the  facility  and 
cheapness  of  procuring  sustenance  for  its  support ;  and,  above 
all,  the  absence  of  all  unnecessary  torture  and  disgusting  ex- 
periments, have  long  made  botany  the  favourite  study  of  both 
sexes ;  and,  consequently,  there  is  no  science  more  generally 
known,  and  so  far  advanced  to  perfection.  The  physiology 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom  has  thus  become  a  beaten  track, 
open  to  all,  even  to  the  lowest  capacities ;  and,  though  new 
discoveries  are  daily  arresting  the  steps  of  the  traveller,  and 
some  unnoticed  plant  or  flower  is  gathered,  to  adorn,  instruct, 
or  benefit  mankind,  yet  the  circle  of  discovery  is  more  cir- 
cumscribed in  this  than  in  any  other  branch  of  science; 

There  is  no  department,  however,  in  the  vegetable  king- 
dom, which  has  been  passed  over  with  so  much  neglect  as  the 
diseases  of  plants,  and  their  medical  treatment^  and  which,  if 
pursued  philosophically,  would  explain  many  phenomena  at 
present  inexplicable.  I  am  aware  that  physiologists  have  not 
passed  over  in  silence  many  diseases  to  which  particular 
plants  are  liable,  and  have  described  many  remedies  by  which 
those  diseases  may  be  alleviated  or  removed;  and  I  am  aware, 
also,  that  the  practical,  as  well  as  scientific,  horticulturist,  the 
rearer  of  the  cabbage  and  of  the  pine,  have  endeavoured  to 
obviate  the  evils  in  their  respective  avocations.  But  the 
scientific  treatment  of  the  diseases  of  plants,  by  remedies 
adapted  to  their  construction,  afialogous  to  the  diseases  of  ani^ 
mats  which  affect  them,  has  passed  without  notice  or  enquiry. 
This  is  the  more  extraordinary,  because  the  analogy  of  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  life  and  formation ;  the  growUi,  maturity, 
and  decay  of  each ;  the  necessity  of  food,  light,  and  air ;  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  and  the  sap ;  the  distinction  of  sexes  ; 
the  effect  of  climate,  of  cold  and  of  heat ;  with  an  infinite 
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variety  of  other  circumstances,  equally  affecting  the  animal 
and  vegetable  world,  and  drawing  their  analogy  still  closer 
the  more  they  are  investigated,  appear  to  point  to  similar 
treatment ;  and  thus,  if  remedies  were  applied  to  the  diseases 
of  the  vegetable  world,  occasioned  by  any  of  these  inter- 
ruptions to  their  natural  growth,  health,  and  perfection,  and 
arising  from  similar  causes  to  those  which  affect  the  animal 
kingdom,  the  pathology  of  vegetables  might  afford  a  materia 
medica  for  horticultural  practice. 

In  order  that  I  may  not  be  misunderstood,  and  subject 
myself  undeservedly  to  the  sneers  of  the  ignorant  and  incre- 
dulous, I  will  shortly  point  out  in  what  the  animal  and  vege^ 
table  world  so  essentially  agree ;  and  in  another  letter  show 
how  very  much  the  diseases  of  both  resemble  one  another  in 
their  origin  and  effect,  and  how  a  similar  treatment  might 
be  attended  with  successful  results. 

Nature  has  been  divided  into  three  kingdoms,  animal, 
vegetable,  and  mineral.  Animals  are  so  called  from  animOf 
the  breath.  Vegetables,  not  having  breath,  but  merely  growth, 
are  so  called  from  vigeo,  to  grow.  Of  animals,  man  holds  a 
distinct  and  preeminent  superiority,  chiefly,  if  not  solely,  occa^ 
sioned  by  his  being  distinguished  from  the  brute  creation  by 
the  soul,  by  whose  agency  all  his  actions  are  governed,  and 
the  material  part  of  him  refined  and  purified.  In  what,  then, 
consists  the  difference  between  man,  animals,  and  vegetables  ? 
Principally  in  this  :  man  is  composed  otsoul,  mind^  and  bodjf  ; 
an  animal,  of  mind  and  body  ;  and  a  vegetable,  of  body  only.  If 
this  distinction  be  kept  in  view,  we  shall  see  that  vegetables 
differ  no  more  from  animals,  than  animals  do  from  man; 
and  that  the  highest  order  of  vegetables  is,  if  any  thin^ 
nearer  to  the  lowest  order  of  animfus,  both  in  formation  and 
functions,  than  the  highest  order  of  animals  is  to  man  in  his 
wild  and  savage  state.  In  almost  every  thing  where  the 
influence  of  mind  takes  no  part,  and  which  is  conducted  with* 
out  its  aid,  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdom  resemble  each 
other  in  a  most  extraordinary  degree.  Each  are  endued  with 
instinct,  by  which  they  are  compelled  to  involuntary  actions 
adapted  to  their  respective  natures,  wants,  and  dispositions  : 
the  animal,  for  its  self-preservation,  for  the  continuance  of 
its  species,  and  for  the  protection  and  provision  of  its  young  ; 
the  vegetable,  for  the  perfecting  of  its  seed,  for  its  sustenance 
by  its  roots,  and  for  the  purpose  of  deriving  the  necessary 
benefit  of  light  and  moisture.  If  any  impeoument  stands  in 
the  way  of  these  involuntary  actions,  diey  both  surmount  the 
obstacle  by  powers  inherent  and  unfelt  by  them ;  and  it  is 
only  when  the  powers  of  the  brain  are  called  into  action,  ope*> 
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rated  upon  by  external  objects,  that  the  comparison  ceases. 
That  the  mind  and  soul  are  two  distinct  qualities,  there  can 
be  no  doubt :  for  the  soul  remains  with  the  body  when  the 
mind  is  gone ;  and  the  brute  creation  have  many  of  the  powers 
of  the  mind  without  possessing  the  soul.  I  may  be  asked, 
what  do  I  call  mind  ?  To  this  I  answer,  that  the  mind  is  thai 
medidlary  part  of  man  and  animals  called  the  brain,  to  which  the 
senses  convey  ideas  by  nerves  terminating  thereon.  In  man,  pos- 
sessed of  that  divine  part  called  the  soul,  the  brain  receives  im- 
pressions through  the  senses ;  and,  having  the  power  of  retain- 
ing, improving,  and  enlarging  the  ideas  impressed  upon  it,  is 
acted  on  by  the  soul,  to  enable  it  to  choose  good  from  evil, 
to  give  his  actions  that  moral  beauty  which  is  called  con- 
science. In  animals,  though  similar  impressions  are  made 
upon  the  brain  by  the  nerves  through  the  senses,  yet,  having 
no  soul,  they  have  no  power  to  distinguish  good  from  evil, 
and  thus  all  their  actions  must  be  the  result  of  impressions 
made  upon  them  by  external  objects*  Instinct  supplies  to 
them  the  place  of  the  moral  choice  of  man ;  and,  where  that 
choice  would  be  necessary  for  their  guidance,  they  involun- 
tarily act,  like  vegetables,  without  any  knowledge  or  conscious- 
ness of  what  they  are  doing.  A  dog,  and  other  animals,  may 
be  taught  to  do  many  things,  which  in  man  would  be  the 
result  of  a  moral  choice ;  but  they  make  those  distinctions 
not  by  the  power  of  any  moral  influence,  but  solely  from  the 
impressions  made  upon  their  brain,  whether  caused  by  the 
recollection  of  past  punishment,  or  by  the  fear  of  future  pain ; 
and  unless  from  long  habit  they  should  have  forgotten  their 
natural  propensities,  they  would,  when  those  impressions  were 
worn  out,  return  to  their  original  nature.  Now,  the  seat  of 
all  sensation  is  the  brain ;  and  however  we  refer  any  pain  or 
pleasure  in  any  part  of  our  person  to  the  part  affected,  yet,  the 
nerves,  conducting  that  sensation  to  the  brain,  the  brain  is 
the  place  alone  affected.  This  is  too  well  known  and  acknow- 
ledged to  require  illustration  ;  but  I  may  mention  the  practice 
of  nerving  a  horse's  foot  to  cure  him  of  lameness,  and  the  use 
of  the  tourniquet  to  deaden  the  pain  of  amputation.  I  have 
heard,  from  unquestionable  authority,  that  persons  who  have 
lost  a  limb  in  distant  countries  have  frequently  imagined  pain 
in  that  very  limb,  but  which  the  remains  of  the  divided  nerves 
have  conveyed  to  the  brain,  and  thus  caused  this  illusion.  IfJ 
then,  the  seat  of  sensation  is  the  brain,  it  follows,  of  course, 
that  where  there  is  no  brain  there  can  be  no  sensation ;  and 
therefore  the  senses  would  in  such  case  be  unnecessary.  Vege- 
tables, therefore,  can  have  no  sensation,  nor  any  power  of 
nction  originating  from  themselves ;  and  it  follows,  that  all 
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those  qualities  and  attributes  of  animals,  resulting  from  brain 
or  mindy  would  be  and  are  to  them  totally  impotent.  The 
faculties  of  seeing,  hearing,  smelling,  tasting,  and  feeling  (un- 
less where  such  feeling  depends  upon  mechanism),  and  which 
convey  to  animals  all  those  powers  which  influence  them, 
would  be,  even  if  vegetables  had  them,  perfectly  useless* 
They  have  no  medullary  substance  to  receive  them;  and 
therefore  they  would  have  the  same  effect  on  them  as  they 
have  on  man  or  beast  whose  brains  are  affected  by  disease^ 
inebriation,  or  violence.  They  have  indeed  some  quaKties 
which  appear  to  partake  of  sensation,  such  as  spontaneous 
motion  to  the  light  or  to  an  upright  position  ;  shrinking  frop 
the  touch,  as  in  the  sensitive  plant,  or  closing  their  petals  on 
the  fly,  like  the  Dionae^a  muscipula:  but  these  actions  are 
the  result  of  a  mechanical  process,  quite  distinct  from  volun- 
tary action ;  and  resemble  the  instinct  of  animals  given  them 
for  their  preservation  and  defence.  The  vegetable  and  the 
animal,  in  those  cases  where  the  mind  or  brain  is  uninfluenced^ 
are  wonderfully  governed  by  similar  laws,  are  obnoxious  to 
similar  evils,  influenced  by  similar  causes,  and  display  similar 
effects. 

Life. — The  first  and  most  essential  bond  of  union  and  re- 
semblance between  the  animal  and  vegetable  world  is  the 
vital  principle,  called  life.  In  what  that  principle  consists, 
where  situated,  and  whence  derived,  have  hitherto  eluded 
the  researches  of  all.  That  it  is  distinct  from  the  soul  and 
mind  is  clear,  because  it  is  as  necessary  to  the  vegetable, 
which  has  neither,  as  it  is  to  man,  who  is  endued  with  both. 
It  lies  equally  dormant  in  the  €^g  of  the  bird,  as  in  the  germ 
of  the  vegetable,  and,  till  called  into  action  at  a  certain  stage 
in  the  progress  of  their  respective  formations,  the  embryo  lies 
apparently  without  it :  but,  as  soon  as  it  is  roused  from  its 
inactivity,  it  accompanies  each  during  their  infancy,  maturity, 
and  decay ;  and  when  old  age  or  accidental  causes  have  com- 
pleted the  term  of  their  existence,  it  equally  resigns  the  body 
to  the  well-known  consequences  of  dissolution.  In  animals, 
as  well  as  vegetables,  there  are  some  mortal  parts  which,  if 
wounded,  hasten  its  termination,  or  render  them  feeble  and 
sickly ;  and  there  are  others  which  bear  the  effects  of  injury 
without  being  materially  affected.  The  same  terms,  expres- 
sive of  life  and  death,  health  and  disease,  vigour  and  weakness, 
are  applied  to  both ;  and,  when  their  qualities  render  them  fit' 
for  food,  they  both  supply  to  man  his  necessaries  or  his 
luxuries. 

Stnicture  and  Functions. — The  next  affinity  between  the  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  world  is  in  their  structure  endjimctians.  llie 
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trunk  or  body  is  in  both  their  main  support;  the  limbs  and  arms 
of  each ;  the  head  or  crown ;  the  hair  or  leaves ;  both  porous, 
and  exuding  a  sensible  perspiration.  The  feet  or  roots,  which 
keep  their  bodies  upright ;  the  epidermis  and  cuticle,  which 
varies,  from  the  delicate  film  that  covers  the  eye  of  the  animal 
and  the  parts  of  a  flower,  to  the  hard  skin  of  the  foot  and  the 
equally  hard  bark  of  the  oak ;  the  cellular  membrane,  under  the 
cuticle  of  each,  which  gives  to  each  its  colour,  and  which 
causes  the  white  of  the  European,  and  the  black  of  the  Afri- 
can; the  flesh  or  wood;  the  heart  (co;),  or  the  pith  (core); 
the  blood  and  the  sap ;  the  veins  through  which  the  blood 
flows,  and  those  through  which  the  sap  is  propelled ;  the  per- 
spiration of  both;  and,  lastly,  that  peculiar  construction, 
which  adapts  each  to  live  in  the  earth,  or  in  the  water,  or 
renders  them  both  amphibious.  All  these  analogies,  and  many 
others,  show  the  resemblance  of  each  in  their  material  parts, 
uninfluenced  by  that  medullary  part  which  I  denominate  the 
mindj  and  in  which  consists  the  chief  distinction  between 
them. 

Food.  —  The  analogy  is  still  more  strongly  marked,  when 
we  consider  the  necessity  there  is  for  each,  not  only  of  having 
£bod  for  nourishment,  but  of  having  that  food  wholesome  and 
appropriate.  Vegetables  as  well  as  animals  are  enfeebled  by 
improper  nourishment;  and  as  animals,  having  mind,  can 
refiise  whatever  is  improper,  so  vegetables,  having  no  power 
of  choosing,  must  take  whatever  we  give  them.  Here  again 
is  an  important  distinction  between  the  two,  arising  from  the 
passive  nature  of  the  one,  and  the  voluntary  action  of  the 
other.  Every  practical  agriculturist  must  daily  witness  the 
effect  on  vegetables,  grain,  and  plants,  produced  by  soils  more 
or  less  adapted  to  their  different  natures,  or  powers  of  secre- 
tion ;  and  how,  as  in  animals,  so  in  vegetables,  their  vigour, 
growth,  and  even  existence,  depend  on  the  quality  and  quan- 
tity of  their  food.  The  knowledge  of  soils  and  manures, 
which  are  the  diet  of  plants,  is  essentially  necessary  to  the 
farmer  and  gardener ;  as  it  is  from  this  food  that  the  fibres  of 
all  roots  collect  what  is  necessary  for  the  support  of  the  parent 
stem.  The  veins  of  vegetables  are  the  sap-vessels,  as  the 
veins  of  animals  are  the  blood-vessels,  to  convey  their  nourish- 
ment to  every  part  of  the  tree ;  and  as  the  chyle  poured  into 
the  veins,  and  mixed  with  the  blood,  is,  through  the  medium 
of  the  heart ;  so  the  nutrimental  juices  of  plants,  taken  up 
from  the  earth,  are  carried  by  sap-vessels  into  the  leaves,  for 
similar  purposes.  Thus,  the  improved  sap,  like  the  arterial 
blood,  proceeds  to  nourish  and  invigorate  the  whole  frame ; 
and  the  secretions  which  each  is  able  to  form,  from  the  sub-« 
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stances  they  each  live  upon,  produce  fat  in  the  one,  and  gum 
or  sugar  in  the  other. 

Sexes.  —  As  in  animals  the  two  sexes  are  distinct,  so  in  vege- 
tables they  are  equally  marked  and  cognizable.  The  female 
blossom,  or  that  part  of  it  which  is  to  perfect  seed,  would  be 
barren  without  the  presence  of  the  male ;  and  the  necessity  of 
the  pollen  coming  in  contact  with  the  female  stigma  before 
the  seed  can  be  perfected,  is  too  well  substantiated  to  require 
further  illustration  here.  In  blossoms  which  have  no  male, 
the  winds,  insects,  and  even  the  horticulturist  himself,  must 
promote  the  hymeneal  union.  The  entomologist,  as  well  as 
the  botanist,  in  tracing  the  wonderful  provisions  of  nature  for 
the  perpetuation  of  the  different  species  in  each  of  their 
respective  pursuits,  can  easily  appreciate  the  truth  of  their 
wonderful  analogy. 

Seeds.  —  The  growth  and  preservation  of  vegetable  life  is 
promoted  and  maintained,  as  in  animals,  by  the  plentiful  and 
regular  motion  of  their  fluids.  Thus,  when  the  seed  has  been 
perfected  by  the  pollen,  and  deposited  in  the  womb  of  the 
earth,  and  has  swelled  by  the  moisture  which  its  vessels 
absorb,  and  which  stimulate  its  vital  principle,  the  embryo 
contained  in  it  derives  its  nourishment  by  means  so  strictly 
analogous  to  the  infant  animal,  that  the  same  terms  may  be 
^plied  to  either.  The  mother  of  the  animal  supplies  it  with 
appropriate  nourishment,  so  the  vegetable  has  a  similar  fluid, 
provided  for  its  support ;  and  the  albumen  or  white,  and  the 
vilellus  or  yolk,  which  nourish  the  tender  plant  till  it  can 
obtain  its  appropriate  food  by  its  own  powers  and  exertions, 
are  in  no  way  different  from  the  blood  and  juices  of  thq 
parent  animal  till  the  birth  of  its  young,  and  the  milk  which 
sustains  it  afterwards.  Each  developes  itself,  and  when  at 
maturity  bepomes  something  totally  different  from  its  original 
appearance,  either  the  giant  oak  of  the  forest,  or  the  painted 
beauty  of  the  garden ;  and  there  has  taken  place  no  greater 
change,  from  the  stage  when  the  vital  principle  was  first  called 
into  action,  than  what  has  taken  place  in  the  tadpole  that 
swims  in  the  water,  or  in  the  butterfly  which  flies  in  the  air. 

Training.  —  In  animals  as  well  as  vegetables,  in  their  wild 
and  uncultivated  state,  nature  has  been  lefl  to  range  free  and 
uncontrolled ;  and  the  same  grandeur  of  character  marks  each 
in  their  respective  attributes :  but,  when  restrained  by  man, 
and  domesticated  for  his  use,  or  cultivated  for  his  food  or 
pleasure,  then  the  education  of  the  one  and  the  training  of 
tlie  other  become  equally  necessary.  The  young  plant,  if  lefl 
to  itself,  would,  like  the  animal,  be  injured  by  the  luxuriance 
and  rankness  of  its  growth,  and  be  rendered  useless  to  man  if 
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unrestrained  and  undirected  by  his  skill  and  guidance.  His 
art  is  to  eradicate  the  evil  habits  of  the  one,  and  to  prevent  or 
remedy  the  bad  propensities  of  the  other.  The  shape,  growth, 
and  symmetry  of  both  must  be  scrupulously  attended  to ;  the 
wildness  of  their  natures  controlled;  and  the  most  efficient 
means  applied,  to  render  them  productive.  The  tender  sap- 
ling must  be  trained  with  as  much  address  and  attention,  to 
render  it  profitable  for  timber,  or  beneficial  for  food,  as  the 
animal  must  be  educated  for  the  purposes  for  which  he  is 
designed.  In  either  case,  neglect  would  be  fatal ;  and  constant 
attention  can  alone  render  either  profitable. 

To  enumerate  the  various  other  analogies  between  the 
vegetable  and  animal  kingdom  would  swell  this  letter  to 
a  volume.  The  effects  of  cold  and  heat  upon  both,  either  in 
too  great  or  too  little  a  degree ;  excessive  moisture  or  dry- 
ness ;  too  much  or  too  little  exposure  to  air ;  the  difference 
of  climates,  of  food,  or  of  soils ;  pestiferous  air,  fogs,  smoke, 
and  vapours ;  not  omitting  the  accidents  to  which  each  are 
liable,  and  the  effects  from  wounds  and  other  injuries ;  these, 
and  many  others,  must  strike  the  most  superficial  observer 
as  common  to  both.  Nor  ought  I  to  omit  the  diseases  which 
are  common  to  both ;  such  as  tumours,  canker,  distortions, 
gout,  measles,  carbuncles,  ulcers,  fungi,  gangrenes,  and  exces- 
sive bleeding :  but,  as  I  intend  to  show,  in  my  next  letter,  that 
the  diseases  in  both  are  occasioned  by  the  same  causes,  and 
produce  the  same  effects ;  so  shall  I  then  demonstrate  that, 
by  keeping  in  view  the  distinction  between  the  ammal  and 
vegetable  world,  as  consisting  in  the  absence  of  that  medullary 
substance  called  mind^  we  may  palliate  or  cure  most  of  the 
diseases  of  plants  by  remedies  analogous  to  those  applied  to 
the  material  or  vegetable  part  of  animals. 

A.  W.  N. 


Art.  IV.     On  preserving  tender  Plants  in  Winter  by  means  of  the 
Temperature  of  Spring  Water.     By  Mr.  A.  Gorrie,  F.H.S, 

Sir, 
There  is  a  curious  coincidence  between  the  annual  mean 
temperature  in  the  open  air,  and  the  annual  mean  tempera^ 
ture  of  water  in  a  deep  spring  well  at  the  same  place.  In  a 
spring  well  of  that  description  at  Annat  Gardens,  I  find  the 
temperature  of  the  water  to  indicate  from  46®  to  47°  in  the 
winter  months,  unaffected  in  the  least  by  atmospheric  tem- 
perature, however  low  that  may  be.  As  spring  wells  are  fre- 
quently to  be  met  with,  and  are  always  desirable  appendages 
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to  a  farm-stead  or  cottage,  it  occurred  to  me  that  many  plants, 
useful  to  the  cottager,  or  amusing  to  the  farmer's  wife  or 
daughters,  might  be  easily  preserved  in  the  winter  months,  in 
the  coldest  regions  of  Scotland,  by  that  class  of  people  whose 
finances  would  not  enable  them  to  erect  more  costly  structures 
for  the  purpose.  To  ascertain  how  far  this  theory  was  cor- 
rect, I  placed  a  small  frame  over  the  well  on  a  floor  of  deal 
2  in.  wide  by  1  in.  thick,  and  l^in.  between  each  spar,  to 
admit  of  the  heat  rising  in  the  frame  from  the  water.  Know- 
ing that  glass  would  not  be  purchased  by  that  class  whose 
advantage  I  had  in  view,  I  covered  the  sash  with  cotton  wrap- 
per at  4rf.  per  yard,  and  in  the  frame  I  placed  pots  of  cauli- 
flowers, lettuce,  pelargoniums  of  different  sorts.  Chrysanthe- 
mum indieum,  /Simula  sinensis,  &c.  The  circumambient  air 
is  generally,  as  might  be  supposed,  nearly  saturated  with  mois- 
ture ;  and,  consequently,  fresh  air  has  to  be  admitted  as  fre- 
quently as  possible.  The  vegetables  and  plants  continue  fresh, 
and  the  Pelargonium  odoratissimum  has  been  all  along  in 
flower ;  and  I  am  ftilly  convinced  that,  where  such  spring  can 
be  r^idered  available,  by  means  of  a  cut  2  ft.  deep,  2  ft.  wide, 
with  2  or  3-inch  offsets  at  each  side  of  the  rill  to  support  the 
ends  of  boxes  9  in.  wide  and  4  or  5  in.  deep,  placed  witliin  2  in, 
of  each  other  over  the  rill,  into  which  boxes  lettuce  and  cauli- 
flower plants,  chiccory,  &c.,  might  be  planted,  the  whole  to 
be  covered  over  with  hoops  and  loose  matting  to  prevent  the 
descent  of  what  meteorologists  call  frigorific  pulsation,  a  win- 
ter conservatory  might  be  easily  constructed  on  one  spring, 
for  the  use  of  a  whole  village.  As  the  rill  brings  a  continual 
flow  of  water  at  the  temperature  of  46°  or  47*^  the  earth  in  the 
box  will  always  be  kept  considerably  above  the  freezing  point 
in  the  coldest  nights.  It  may  also  be  useful  for  nurserymen 
and  others  for  preserving  cauliflower  plants,  which  in  this 
country  are  always  scarce  and  high-priced  in  the  spring 
months.  A  glass  covers^  when  it  can  be  obtained,  will  be  of  in- 
finite advantage,  and  will  admit  of  a  greater  variety  of  tender 
plants  for  preservation.  I  am,  Sir,  &c. 

Annat  Gardens^  Febrttary  4.  183(X  A.  Gorrie. 


Art.  V.  Method  of  destroying  the  Afcarus  or  Red  Spider ^  Slugsy 
and  other  Insects  on  PUnnts^^  without  infuring  the  Lexxoes.  By 
N.  T. 

Sir, 
As  the  time  approaches  in  which  insects  begin  to  make 
their  appearance  on  hot-house  and  green-^house  plants,  you 
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perhaps  will  not  object  to  insert  another  recipe  for  destroying 
them,  in  addition  to  the  many  which  have  already  appeared 
in  the  Gardener's  Magazine.  In  all  the  recipes  for  destroy- 
ing ^cari  which  I  have  seen,  sulphur  is  an  ingredient ;  this, 
in  its  crude  state,  will  not  unite  with  the  liquids  used  for  that 
purpose,  and  therefore  it  can  have  little  or  no  effect,  except 
when  applied  as  a  wash  on  the  heated  flues  of  a  house.  In 
order  to  make  it  unite  with  soapsuds,  tobacco  water,  and  other 
liquids  usually  made  use  of  for  destroying  insects,  it  must  be 
converted  into  a  sulphuret,  by  boiling  it  with  lime  or  an 
alkaline  salt,  as  in  the  following  mixture,  which  expeditiously 
and  effectually  destroys  the  red  spider,  by  merely  immersing 
the  plant,  or  part  infested,  in  the  mixture  :  — 

Common  soft  soap  half  an  ounce,  sulphuret  of  lime  *  one 
ounce  by  measure  (or  two  table  spoonfuls),  soft  water  (hot) 
one  ale  quart.  The  soap  and  sulphuret  to  be  first  well  mixed 
with  an  iron  or  wooden  spoon,  in  the  same  manner  as  a  mix- 
ture of  egg  and  oil  is  made  for  a  salad ;  the  hot  water  is  then 
to  be  added  by  degrees,  stirring  the  mixture  well  with  a 
painter's  brush,  as  in  making  a  lather,  by  which  means  a 
uniform  fluid  will  be  obtained,  like  whey,  without  any  sedi- 
ment, which  may  be  used  as  soon  as  it  is  cool  enough  to  bear 
the  hand  in  it. 

This  mixture  will  destroy  every  insect  usually  found  in  the 
green-house,  by  mere  immersion,  except  the  Coccus,  or  scaly 
insect,  which  adheres  so  closely  to  the  stem,  or  under  side  of 
the  leaf,  that  the  mixture  cannot  reach  its  vulnerable  parts ; 
therefore,  in  this  case,  the  mixture  must  be  applied  with  a 
brush  tlmt  will  dislodge  the  insect.  If  the  mixture  be  put 
into  a  wooden  bowl,  or  any  other  shallow  vessel,  small  plants 
in  pots,  and  the  leaves  and  branches  of  larger  ones,  and  of 
fruit  trees,  may  be  easily  immersed  in  it  by  pressing  them 
down  with  tlie  hand. 

The  above  mixture  will  not  destroy  the  black  A'phides  of 
the  cherry  tree,  nor  the  green  A'phides  of  the  plum  tree,  by 
immersing  the  leaves  and  branches  in  it ;  there  being  an  oili- 
ness  on  these  insects  which  prevents  its  adhering  to  them. 
It  will  destroy  them  by  applying  it  with  a  brush  ;  but  this  is 
too  tedious  a  process.  It  has  been  recommended,  by  writers 
on  horticulture,  to  wash  these  and  other  fruit  trees  against 

*  The  sulphuret  of  lime  is  easily  made  in  the  following  manner :  —  Take 
of  flour  of  sulphur  one  ounce ;  fresh  lime,  finely  sifled,  two  ounces ;  soft 
water  a  quart ;  boil  the  mixture  in  an  iron  vessel  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  freouently  stirring  it  after  it  begins  to  boil ;  let  it  stand  to  settle,  and 
pour  off'  the  clear  liquor.  If  it  is  not  used  on  the  same  day,  it  must  be  put 
mto  a  bottle  filled  with  it,  and  be  well  corked ;  for,  if  it  be  exposed  to  the 
air,  it  will  soon  attract  oxygen,  and  will  then  curdle  the  soap,  and 
the  plants  with  a  white  substance,  which  is  not  easily  washed  oi. 
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walls,  before  the  leaves  and  buds  appear,  with  mixtures  which 
cannot  be  safely  applied  after ;  for  which  purpose  the  above 
mixture,  with  the  addition  of  spirits  of  turpentine,  is  likely 
to  succeed  as  well  as  any  other,  or  better  :  but  I  have  not  yet 
had  an  opportunity  of  giving  it  a  trial.  Half  an  ounce,  by 
measure,  of  spirits  of  turpentme  being  first  well  mixed  with  the 
soap,  and  the  sulphuret  and  water  added  as  before ;  or  the 
wash  may  be  made  stronger,  by  adding  twice  the  quantity  of 
each  ingredient  to  the  same  quantity  of  water. 

For  destroying  slugs  and  worms  there  is  no  recipe  so 
simple,  attended  with  so  little  trouble,  and,  when  properly 
applied,  so  effectual,  as  common  lime-water.  The  plants  on 
which  the  slugs  are  found  must  be  watered  with  it  twice  at 
least,  at  an  interval  of  three  or  four  minutes.  If  you  place 
three  or  four  slugs  on  the  ground,  and  pour  lime-water  on 
them  from  a  watering-pan,  you  will  soon  perceive  them  throw- 
ing off  a  kind  of  slough,  and  after  that  crawling  away ;  but  if 
you  sprinkle  them  again  with  the  lime-water,  they  will  not 
be  able  to  throw  off  another  slough,  and  soon  die  after  the 
second  operation.  When  a  person  has  therefore  watered  as 
many  plants  as  takes  up  the  time  of  three  or  four  minutes,  he 
must  turn  back  to  the  place  where  he  began,  and  water  them 
again. 

Lime-water,  for  this  purpose,  may  be  easily  made  so  as  to 
be  always  ready.  Into  a  trough,  containing  about  fifty-five 
gallons  of  water,  throw  in  two  or  three  shovelfuls  of  lime^ 
stir  it  up  three  or  four  times  on  that  day,  and  the  next  day 
the  liquor  is  clear  and  fit  for  use,  and  will  continue  to  an- 
swer die  purpose  for  some  time,  without  adding  any  fresh 
lime,  by  stirring  it  up  again  before  it  is  used,  and  letting  it 
settle.  If  the  lime-water  be  of  sufficient  strength,  it  will  de- 
stroy the  large  grey  snail  with  twice  watering,  and  all  worms 
that  are  out  of  the  ground  at  the  time  of  watering,  and  it 
will  not  injure  the  most  tender  plant  when  used  in  a  clear 
state.  I  am,  Sir,  &c. 

February,  1830.  N.  T. 


Art.  VI.  On  the  Birch  Bind  of  the  American  Indians,  and  the 
Uses  to  which  it  might  he  applied  in  Gardening,  In  a  Letter  from 
Mr.  Hawthorn,  of  the  Honourable  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  to 
Mr.  Baillie  of  Dropraore  Gardens ;  with  a  Note  by  Mr.  Baillie. 

Sir, 
Having  some  time  ago  spoken  to  you  on  the  subject  of 
birch  rind,  and  suggested  its  application  in  horticultural  prac- 
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tice,  I  venture  in  a  simple  manner  to  relate  what  I  have  wit- 
nessed with  regard  to  the  usefulness  of  this  rind,  and  in  my 
humble  opinion  the  many  ways  in  which  it  might  be  applied 
in  our  gardens. 

The  settlements  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  are  sup- 
plied with  this  rind  by  the  Indians.  The  Europeans  never 
venture  to  peel  it  from  the  tree,  for  in  this  process  much 
skill  and  ingenuity  must  be  displayed,  otherwise  the  trees  soon 
become  weak,  and  in  a  few  years  perish. 

It  is  part  of  the  Indian's  study  (unless  when  signals  are 
made),  and  particularly  of  the  inland  tribes,  to  watch  with 
care  the  growth  of  this  beautiful  tree,  the  height  of  which  may 
be  judged  by  the  circumference,  as  the  first-rate  trees  measure 
from  1 8  to  20  ft.  round.  The  rind,  on  an  average,  is  half  an 
inch  thick,  and  this  is  reduced  in  a  most  scientific  and  easy 
manner  by  a  people  whom  we  are  accustomed  to  call  savages. 
'  They  begin  by  separating  the  outside  rough  and  knotty  parts 
from  the  more  delicate,  which,  when  prepared,  tney  use  for 
tentings  or  tent  coverings,  small  and  large  baskets,  and  various 
other  utensils.  The  rind  next  tiie  outer  bark  is  principally 
used  for  large  and  small  canoes  :  the  latter  will  carry  20  cwt. 
They  also  construct  measures  of  it,  which  will  hold  from  one 
to  two  bushels,  and  are  exceedingly  light  and  durable.  But 
as  that  part  which  is  used  as  tenting  appears  to  me  of  most 
importance  to  the  horticulturist,  I  will  endeavour  to  explain 
how  the  tenting  is  formed,  and  its  use  amongst  the  Indians, 
and  leave  it  to  the  decision  of  the  amateur  and  gardener  how 
far  it  might  be  useiiil  in  our  gardens.  I  have  frequently  seen 
the  Indian,  his  wife  and  children,  forming  this  covering,  which 
generally  consists  of  four  lengths,  each  length  1 2  ft.,  and  the 
width  4  ft.  The  making  is  simple,  but  no  European  was  ever 
known  to  me  that  could  finish  oflF  one  to  answer  the  purposes 
with  the  readiness  and  nicety  of  the  natives.  The  women  sew 
the  lengths  together  with  roots  which  the  children  procure  in 
the  woods :  these  undergo  the  process  of  barking,  cleaning, 
and  dividing.  The  men  frame  each  separate  length  at  both 
ends,  so  that  any  convenient  length  or  breadth  might  be 
obtained.  The  utility  of  the  rind  tents  is  acknowledged  by 
the  hunter  and  traveller  of  North  America.  They  are  used 
throughout  the  year ;  but  during  the  hot  months  of  June,  July, 
and  August  they  are  found  particularly  comfortable,  and  are 
easily  removed  from  place  to  place.  The  rain  may  descend  in 
torrents,  but  all  beneath  are  safe  from  the  storm. 

I  have  seen  an  Indian  tent  forming  a  circle  of  60  ft.,  and 
10ft.  high,  covered  in  the  short  space  of  half  an  hour ;  so  that 
flower  beds  containing  choice  roots  or  plants  might  thus  be 
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defended  from  frost  and  heavy  rains,  particularly  the  latter, 
which  do  so  much  injury  to  our  half  hardy  shrubs  and  trees. 
There  are  many  other  purposes  in  gardening  to  which  this 
rind  might  be  applied  that  will  readily  suggest  themselves  to 
practical  men. 

My  motive  in  bringing  this  article  into  notice  is  to  serve  the 
public,  trusting  that  it  will  one  day  or  other  become  a  national 
benefit.  I  am.  Sir,  &c. 

Hamlet  Halsay  Hawthorn. 
Mr.  Baillie,  Dropmore  Gardens. 

f 

Sir, 

Having  mentioned  this  article  to  several  of  my  friends  and 
acquaintances,  they,  as  well  as  myself,  were  of  opinion  that 
the  rind  might  be  highly  useful  in  horticultural  practice,  and 
applied  with  advantage  in  a  great  many  ways  not  enumerated 
in  the  above  communication.  From  many  that  suggest  them- 
selves the  following  are  abstracted :  — 

1st,  As  a  durable  substitute  for  the  portable  marquees  in 
use  in  the  pleasure-grounds  of  British  gardens ;  the  materials 
of  which,  as  at  present  constructed,  being  inadequate  to  the 
purpose  to  which  they  are  applied,  viz.  to  repel  heavy  rains 
and  intense  sunshine.  These  tentings  may  also  demand  the 
pai'ticular  attention  of  the  florist,  as  affording,  in  my  opinion, 
excellent  materials  for  protecting  tulip  beds  from  heavy  rains 
in  winter,  by  rolling  them  up  and  down,  as  circumstances 
might  require.  To  stages  of  carnations,  auriculas,  &c.,  they 
might  be  applied  with  advantage  either  for  shade  or  shelter. 

2dly,  Ranges  of  pine  and  melon  pits  and  frames  might  be 
safely  defended  from  rain  and  frost  by  a  roll  of  this  kind,  as 
also  pots  of  alpine  and  other  plants  that  suflFer  more  from  wet 
than  cold  during  our  winter  months. 

Sdly,  Portable  copings  for  garden  walls  might  also  be  con- 
structed of  this  article,  which  would  defend  peach  and  apricot 
blossoms  from  rain  and  spring  frost.  This  rind  might  also 
prove  a  good  substitute  for  the  wicker  protectors  now  in  use 
for  half-hardy  trees  and  shrubs.  In  the  kitchen-garden  its 
utility  is  also  apparent.  Beds  of  such  vegetables  as  are  readily 
injured  by  frost,  by  being  previously  arranged  and  planted  so 
as  to  admit  of  two  rolls  of  this  kind,  of  4  ft.  wide  and  of  any 
given  length,  being  run  along  a  few  hazel  or  other  rods  arched 
across  them ;  rows  of  early  peas  and  beans ;  beds  of  cauli- 
flower, broccoli,  lettuce,  potatoes,  &c.,  might  be  readily  and 
securely  protected  in  this  way  ;  and  a  few  square  yards  of  diis 
rind,  placed  in  a  favourable  quarter  of  the  kitchen-garden, 
would  assist  in  ripening  abundance  of  tomatoes  for  a  large 
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fisunily,  and  obviate  the  pernicious  practice  of  planting  them 
near  choice  fruit  trees,  &c. 

In  order  to  ascertain  whether  this  birch  rind  could  be 
obtained  through  means  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  and, 
if  attainable,  the  price  per  yard  or  cwt.,  so  as  to  warrant  its 
^plication  to  the  pui*poses  above  stated;  and  whether  its 
durability  would  render  it  superior  to  the  various  coverings 
now  in  use ;  an  application  was  made  to  the  governor  of  the 
above  company,  by  Mr.  Hawthorn,  for  a  sample  of  this  rind, 
before  the  sailing  of  the  company's  ships  for  the  Bay  last 
season ;  and,  as  portions  of  this  rind  are  generally  kept  at  the 
company's  forts,  a  small  quantity,  for  examination  and  trial, 
was  confidently  expected,  and  the  return  of  the  ships  to  Bri- 
tain was  looked  for  with  much  anxiety.  The  ships  returned 
in  November  last,  however,  but  without  the  much  wished  for 
sample  of  the  birch  rind.  Our  hopes  are  therefore  completely 
frustrated  for  the  present,  but  we  still  entertain  the  hope  that, 
at  no  very  distant  period,  enough  may  be  obtained  to  make 
the  experiment. 

I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

William  Baillie. 
Dropmore  Gardens^  Dec.  22.  1829. 


Art.  VII.    Remarks  on  planting  Trees  and  Shrubs  in  Masses  of  one 
Species,    By  William  Spence,  Esq.  F.L.S. 

Sir, 

I  NOW  perform  the  half  promise  which  I  gave  you,  to  lay 
before  your  readers  the  impression  made  on  me  by  the 
various  examples  which  I  have  seen,  in  the  course  of  several 
extensive  tours  in  Germany  in  the  last  three  years,  of  the 
new  plan  of  planting  trees  and  shrubs  in  pleasure-grounds^  in 
masses  of  the  same  species :  premising,  that  neither  my  health 
nor  acquaintance  with  the  subject  permits  me  to  attempt  to  go 
deeply  into  it,  and  that  I  do  not  mean  to  enter  into  any  con- 
troversy concerning  it;  my  sole  aim  being  to  state  my  own 
feelings,  without  at  all  setting  them  up  as  a  standard  of  taste, 
or  even  always  pretending  to  give  critical  reasons  for  them. 

Formality  and  insipidity  are  so  often  the  characteristics  of 
the  old  style  of  plantmg  trees,  designed  for  ornament,  in  a 
regular  and  uniform  intermixture  of  the  several  species  em- 
ployedj  that  I  approached  the  first  examples  of  a  diiferent 
system  with  a  strong  prejudice  in  its  favour.  But  I  must 
frankly  confess  that,  after  examining  a  great  variety  of  speci- 
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mens  of  the  new  style,  it  seemed  to  me,  wherever  pushed,  as 
it  often  is,  to  its  extreme  limits,  to  be  even  more  insipid  and 
formal  than  the  old  one ;  the  masses  of  trees,  when  insulated 
and  distant,  looking  as  lumpish  and  pudding-like  as  any  clumps 
that  deform  an  English  park,  and  when  connected  with  their 
masses,  having  almost  invariably  a  meagre  effect,  utterly 
devoid  of  that  variety  of  outline  and  contrast  of  light  and 
shade  so  essential  to  picturesque  beauty ;  and  the  masses  of 
shrubs  resembling  clipped  hedges  more  than  any  thing  else. 
It  would  lead  me  too  far  to  cite  instances,  but  I  may  give  one 
of  a  shrubbery  designed  to  ornament  a  very  handsome  public 
building,  which  may  serve  for  all  the  rest.  This  shrubbery 
was  planted  in  the  following  manner :  —  First  came  a  mass  of 
lilacs  for  about  20  ft.  in  length,  then  one  of  mock  orange  for 
1 5  ft«,  next  one  of  laburnum  for  about  25  ft;.,  and  afterwai*ds 
masses  of  about  the  same  extent  of  privet,  acacia,  and  various 
species  of  (Xrnus,  JSi^bus,  and  other  common  shrubs*  As  all 
these  masses,  now  grown  to  the  ordinary  height  of  the  shrubsi 
had  been  originally  closely  planted  with  plants  of  the  same 
size,  each  mass  formed  a  hedge,  as  regular  as  if  clipped,  a 
step  higher  or  lower  than  the  adjoining  mass,  and  the  whole 
precisely  resembled  the  shrub  beds  of  a  nursery,  being  not 
one  whit  more  interesting  or  more  varied,  except  by  the 
autumnal  decay  of  all  me  under  leaves  of  some  of  the 
masses,  which  then  resembled  a  crowded  plantation  of  goose* 
berry  bushes,  ravaged  by  caterpillars*  Insulated  clumps  of 
shrubs,  which  I  saw  in  different  places,  planted  on  the  same 
principle,  with  but  one  species  in  each  clump,  could  be  com- 
pared to  nothing  so  aptly  as  to  dunghills  clothed  with  a  rank 
vegetation  of  weeds,  which,  at  a  distance,  they  so  exactly 
resembled,  that  this  was  the  comparison  which  a  boy  of  four- 
teen, along  with  me,  immediately  made  when  asked  what  he 
thought  they  were  most  like,  though  he  had  no  hint  that  the 
same  idea  had  previously  occurred  to  myself. 

In  giving  these  as  the  impressions  made  on  myself  by 
various  specimens  of  the  new  style  of  planting,  I  by  no  means 
wish  it  to  be  inferred  that  M.  Sckell,  or  whoever  was  the 
original  author  of  the  new  system,  is  answerable  for  the  very 
obvious  defects  pointed  out.  Though  I  think  the  system  thus 
bad  when  pushed  to  an  extreme,  I  have  seen  many  instances  in 
which  its  partial  adoption,  — that  is  to  say,  where  one  species 
of  tree  or  shrub  was  made  to  predominate  in  certain  quarters 
of  the  pleasure-ground,  but  with  an  admixture  of  others 
sufficient  to  give  due  relief  and  contrast,  —  had  the  happiest 
effect:  and  I  think  it  probable,  judging  fi*om  the  park  at 
Munich,  laid  out,  at  the  suggestion  of  Count  Rumford,  by 
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M.  Sckell,  that  this  last-mentioned  modification  is  that  which 
this  eminent  landscape-gardener  has  recommended,  and  that 
much  of  what  is  objectionable  in  other  quarters  is  chargeable 
on  imitators  of  his  style,  who,  as  is  so  generally  the  case, 
have  pushed  the  system  of  their  master  farther  than  he  in- 
tended. 

It  is  to  these  imitators  I  would  beg  to  suggest,  that,  in  taking 
nature,  as  they  profess,  for  their  pattern,  they  have  deviated, 
in  two  respects,  very  widely  from  this  confessedly  only  safe 
guide  to  all  that  is  lovely  in  scenery. 

Their  first  error  consists  in  planting  their  masses  (com- 
posed of  either  trees  or  shrubs  ot  one  species)  with  individuals 
of  the  same  age  and  height^  and  too  closely  together,  which  can 
only  lead  to  lumpish  forms,  devoid  of  all  variety  of  outline. 
A  thick  natural  wood  of  young  fir  trees,  for  example,  all  of 
the  same  height,  may,  when  old,  be  grand  and  sublime,  but 
can  at  no  age  be  considered  beautiful ;  while,  as  I  have  seen 
repeated  instances  in  Germany,  a  young  wood  of  fir  trees,  of 
one  species  (as  the  spruce  fir),  planted  by  nature  to  succeed 
an  old  one,  —  where  you  see  a  group  composed  of  one  tree 
20  ft;,  high  and  others  of  various  heights  down  to  1  ft.,  and 
other  groups  varying  in  every  possible  combination  of  height 
and  the  number  of  individuals  composing  them,  and  the  whole 
partially  separated  by  irregular  glades  of  grass  and  yet  united 
into  a  whole  by  scattered  and  single  trees,  —  may  be  often  at 
once  extremely  beautiful  and  picturesque. 

But,  however  interesting  such  a  wood  of  one  species  may  be, 
it  must,  I  think,  be  considered  inferior  to  a  similar  natural 
wood  of  several  species,  such  as  the  New  Forest  in  Hamp- 
shire for  example,  with  which  no  woods  that  I  have  seen  in 
Germany  can,  in  my  opinion,  at  all  compare ;  and  simply  for 
this  reason,  that,  in  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  variety, 
proceeding  from  grouping,  age,  size,  &c.,  you  have  also  that 
arising  from  variety  of  species  :  and  tliis  is  the  second  point  in 
which  the  new  system,  as  generally  practised,  seems  to  fail. 
In  the  New  Forest  we  find  in  one  quarter  one  kind  of  tree 
predominate,  in  another  quarter  another ;  in  one  part  chiefly 
oaks,  in  another  hollies,  and  so  on  :  but  yet  the  predominat- 
ing species  is  scarcely  ever  exclusi've^  but  always  so  grouped 
and  contrasted  or  relieved  with  other  species,  both  of  trees 
and  shrubs,  as  wholly  to  avoid  that  formal  sameness  which  is 
the  general  result  of  modern  planting  in  masses  of  but  one 
species. 

Much  of  what  is  said  above  is  equally  applicable  to  the 
modem  fashion  of  planting  the  flower  clumps  of  the  garden 
and  pleasure-ground  with  but  one  kind  of  flower.    The  effect. 
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in  my  opinion,  is  almost  always  bad :  there  is  as  much  glare 
and  want  of  relief  in  a  great  bed  of  roses,  geraniums,  irises, 
&c.,  as  in  the  old  plan  of  indiscriminate  mixture  of  small 
patches  of  many  species ;  and  with  less  variety.  A  collection 
of  mere  roses  is  doubtless  highly  interesting  when  judiciously 
arranged  by  a  mixture  of  tall  and  low  growing  species  of 
various  tints  of  colour,  and  the  whole  set  off  by  the  dark 
green  of  trees  and  shrubs  in  the  background,  as  in  the  superb 
collection  of  the  King  of  Prussia  *,  at  his  delightful  country 
palace  on  the  Pfauen  Insel  (Peacock  Island),  near  Potsdam, 
which  does  such  credit  to  his  head  gardener,  M.  Fintelmann, 
and  which  I  had  the  high  gratification  of  seeing  in  full  splen- 
dour in  July  last:  but  a  clump  solely  of  the  China  or  any 
other  kind  of  rose,  as  is  oflen  seen  in  the  midst  of  a  grass 
plot,  seems  to  me  as  glaring  as  would  be  a  nosegay  wholly  of 
roses  ;  and  in  the  case  of  irises,  &c.,  there  is  the  further  great 
objection,  that  a  week's  display  in  spring  is  purchased  with 
months  of  subsequent  barrenness  and  deformity.  Two  points 
seem  clearly  required  in  a  flower  clump  :  1st,  that  it  should 
present  a  succession  of  flowers ;  and,  2dly,  that  these  should 
be  contrasted  and  relieved  by  a  due  intermixture  of  green^  just 
as  the  native  taste  of  the  veriest  peasant  tells  him  is  requisite 
in  the  bouquet  which  he  ofiers  his  mistress^  On  this  principle 
were  formed  the  flower  clumps  in  the  pleasure-grounds  at 
Wilhelmshohe,  the  superb  country  residence  of  the  Elector 
of  Hesse-Cassel,  which  I  saw  last  June,  and  the  beautiful 
effect  of  which  it  was  impossible  not  to  admire.  The  centre 
of  each  was  occupied  by  tall-growing  plants,  not  yet  in  flower, 
and  other  portions  of  the  surface  by  smaller  ones,  and  between 
these  were  planted  double  stocks,  purple,  scarlet,  and  white, 

*  One  feature  of  this  collection,  which  was  purchased  by  the  King  of 
Prussia,  from  the  banker  (or  his  heirs^  who  originally  made  it,  for  (if  I 
recollect  right)  8000  dollars  (1200/.),  deserves  mention.  The  tree  roses 
(those  grafted  on  tall  stems)  were  not  planted  as  single  and  detached  trees, 
as  they  are  so  oflen  seen,  when  they  can  claim  no  other  merit  than  the 
childish  singularity  of  looking  like  rose-bushes  stuck  on  the  end  of  long 
sticks,  but  were  intermixed  with  the  rest,  their  stems  being  concealed  by 
other  tall-growing  kinds,  and  thus  increasing  the  variety  of  outline  of  die 
whole  mass ;  the  only  rational  purpose  to  which  these  trees  can  be 
applied.  Pfauen  Insel  more  resembles  an  English  park  than  any  other 
ornamented  place  I  have  seen  on  the  Continent,  both  as  to  its  trees,  many 
of  which  are  \cry  fine,  and  its  turf,  which,  at  the  hot  season,  when  I  saw 
it,  had  all  the  verdant  fireshness  of  spring.  To  keep  it,  however,  in  this 
state,  as  the  soil  is  very  sandy,  requires  constant  irrigation,  for  which  pur- 
pose, and  for  watering  the  whole,  not  less  than  8000  cubic  feet  of  water  are 
in  summer  daily  raised  b^  a  steam-engine,  and,  afler  falling  fi*om  a  hand* 
some  fountain,  are  distributed  to  every  part  of  the  park  and  pleasure- 
grounds,  which  are  kept  in  admirable  order,  and  reflect  the  highest  credit  on 
M.  Fintelmann. 
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in  considerable  masses  of  each  colour,  and  other  flowers  (of 
which  I  forget  the  sorts)  of  higher  growth  above  them,  and 
of  lower  growth  beneath  them,  all  in  pretty  large  patches  of 
each,  the  whole  being  set  off  in  tenfold  beauty  by  the  happy 
intermixture,  in  every  part,  of  the  green  leaves  of  the  plants 
which  were  next  to  flower. 

To  obviate  the  bad  effects  of  decayed  flowers,  perhaps  the 
best  plan  of  ornamental  flower  clumps,  where  expense  is  not 
regarded,  would  be  to  have  them  partly  planted  with  ever- 
;ns  of  low  growth,  or  kept  low  by  pruning ;  and  between 

lese  to  transfer  from  the  pots  in  which  they  had  been  raised, 
the  finest  flowers  of  each  season  just  taken  on  the  point  of 
flowering,  in  suflicient  masses  of  each  colour,  and  to  be 
removed  and  replaced  with  others  as  soon  as  they  had  done 
flowering,  so  as  always  to  have  a  new  and  brilliant  display  at 
all  periods  of  the  year,  and  at  the  same  time  a  due  contrast 
of  a  more  sober  colour  from  the  intermixed  evergreens. 

In  the  new  plan  of  planting  flowers,  as  of  trees,  the  pro- 
fessed object  is  a  more  close  imitation  of  nature ;  but  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  the  object  is  better  attained  in  one  case 
than  the  other.  It  is  true  that  we  more  frequently  see  wild 
flowers  growing  in  masses  than  singly,  but  these  masses  are 
seldom  large,  and  are  almost  constantly  more  or  less  inter- 
mixed with,  or  skirted  by,  other  plants.  Take,  for  example, 
the  common  starwort  (Stell^ia  JBblostea),  which  is  so  great  an 
ornament  of  our  hedge  banks  in  spring.  The  tufts  in  which 
it  grows  rarely  exceed  a  square  foot  or  two  in  extent,  and  have 
almost  always  a  border  of  Z^^chnis,  JSr^'simum,  or  other  plants 
with  abundant  foliage,  besides  the  shrubs  of  the  hedge  and 
bank  as  a  background,  to  contrast  with  and  set  off  the  beau- 
ties of  its  flowers,  which,  thus  half  displayed,  it  will  scarcely 
be  denied,  are  far  more  attractive  than  if  crowded  into  one 
large  staring  mass,  in  a  single  bed,  as  in  the  modern  fashion. 
In  like  manner,  how  rarely  do  we  see  the  foxglove,  when 
adorning  our  heaths  in  its  utmost  profusion,  collected  into 
large  unvaried  masses  !  and  if  such  accidentally  occur,  though 
we  may  for  a  moment  be  attracted  by  their  brilliant  singularity, 
it  is  not  on  them  that  the  eye  delights  to  dwell,  but  on  the 
smaller  groups  of  various  heights  half  concealed  by  the  ferns 
or  brambles  from  amidst  which  they  spring,  and  which,  like 
the  frame  of  a  picture,  enhance  their  natural  beauty. 

I  may  conclude  these  desultory  remarks  by  observing,  that, 
however  great  is  the  improvement  in  modem  gardening  by 
the  general  preference  and  adoption  of  the  English  or  natural 
style,  much  yet  remains  to  be  done  in  every  part  of  Europe 
to  give  to  this  style  its  full  effect  where  well  known,  and  to 
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extend  it  where  it  has  as  yet  made  little  way,  as  in  Italy ; 
where,  for  one  Jardin  Anglais  that  is  met  witn,  or  even  one 
genuine  specimen  of  the  old  style,  such  as  the  fine  Boboli 
gardens  at  Florence,  attached  to  the  Grand  Duke's  palacei 
which  one  would  by  no  means  wish  destroyed,  twenty  villas 
are  seen  with  gardens  "  built  rather  than  planted,"  having 
little  of  v^etation  in  them  but  clipped  hedges  and  rows  of 
orange  trees  in  pots,  and,  in  a  country  where  the  summer  heat 
is  so  great,  increasing  it  by  the  glare  of  gravel  dhd  stone  walls^ 
instead  of  obviating  its  inconvenience  by  profusion  of  trees 
and  luxuriance  of  shade. 

I  am.  Sir,  &c. 
Florence^  December  22.  1829.  W.  Spence, 


Art.  VIII.     Remarks  on  Sir  Henry  Steuart^s  Planter's  Chdds. 

By  N  H. 

Sir, 
The  main  topics  of  conversation  at  this  time  are  Sir  Henry 
Steuart's  Planter*s  Guide^  the  ignorant  state  in  which  he  found 
gardeners,  and  the  enlightened  state  in  which  he  has  left 
them.  Not  that  I  have  any  objection  to  Sir  Henry  getting 
his  full  share  of  praise,  but  at  the  same  time  I  don't  see  why 
gardeners  should  sit  quietly  down  after  a  hard  day's  plantmg^ 
and  allow  this  great  meteor  of  the  north  to  blaze  out  witti 
such  impunity  as  to  sweep  it  all  up,  particularly  as  I  was  bred 
up  in  the  north  myself,  and  have  seen  feats  of  the  very 
same  description  performed  at  sundry  places  every  planting 
season  for  the  last  fifteen  years,  the  results  of  which  were  gene^^ 
rally  satisfactory  to  both  proprietors  and  gardeners,  and  solely 
conducted  by  the  skill  and  industry  of  the  latter,  who,  I  have 
every  reason  to  believe,  scarce  ever  heard  of  Sir  Henrv 
Steuart,  whatever  Aey  might  have  done  of  Lord  Fitz-HarcU 
ing.  For  my  part,  I  have  conducted  such  operations  every 
season,  more  or  less,  within  the  last  seven  years,  without  ever 
thinking  there  was  any  conjuring  in  it.  In  one  of  those  years 
I  changed  a  piece  of  bare  ground,  nearly  two  acres,  into  a 
plantation  consisting  of  oak,  ash,  elm,  beech,  birch,  lime,  firs, 
&C.,  the  average  height  of  which  was  from  5  ft.  to  20  ft.  and 
upwards ;  they  were  transported  about  a  mile,  nor  was  there 
a  single  death  amongst  them  that  I  remember.  They  are 
now  looking  equally  well,  nor  can  I  see  any  difference  in  their 
size  from  those  that  were  left  in  the  plantations  from  which 
they  were  taken.     As  to  my  methods  of  taking  up  and  plaati* 
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ing,  I  shall  not  enlarge  upon  either,  as  every  gardener  knows 
that  his  trees  will  reward  him  for  whatever  pains  he  may  take 
in  the  removing  of  them :  but  this  I  shall  say,  that  I  alwajrs 
prefer  fresh  soil  to  the  old  that  would  adhere  to  the  roots ; 
and,  notwithstanding  that  I  never  yet  used  a  pick,  I  have 
always  used  three-prpng  forks  in  preference  to  spades;  and 
when  the  tree  is  well  undermined,  1  cause  as  much  of  the 
earth  to  be  picked  out  from  between  the  roots  as  I  possibly 
can,  with  sharp-pointed  sticks,  with  which,  in  my  opinic»i,  a 
man  is  less  likely  to  injure  the  roots  than  with  a  pick,  as  he 
can  humour  his  hand  to  the  position  of  the  roots,  either  on 
this  side  or  on  that,  above  or  below  them,  which  he  could  not 
do  so  nicely  with  a  pick.  In  this  way  the  trees  are  nearly,  or 
entirely,  freed  from  the  earth  which  would  otherwise  adhere 
to  them,  the  weight  of  which,  in  my  opinion,  only  tends  to 
rack  and  sprain  the  roots.  By  this  method  I  have  removed 
large  trees,  some  roots  of  which  I  followed  15ft.  from  the 
stem ;  but  this  is  by  no  means  necessary,  although  I  have 
planted  many  that  required  a  pit  10  ft.  over.  A  tree  with  such 
roots  as  this  I  have  planted  in  ground  well  prepared,  the  earth 
made  very  fine,  or  some  brought  on  purpose,  carefiilly  filled 
m  amongst  the  roots  and  fibres,  and  fastened  with  a  pot  or 
two  of  water,  which  carries  with  it  the  small  particles  of  earth 
and  sand,  and  by  that  means  fills  up  every  cavity,  so  that,  as 
soon  as  any  fibre  makes  the  least  essay  it  catches  hold,  and 
one  mouth  begets  another,  and  so  on,  till  the  whole  is  in 
motion.  Should  it  be  required  to  take  any  ofi^  the  branches, 
I  always  defer  it  till  the  following  season.  I  have  a  great 
respect  for  Mr.  Grorrie,  but  I  cannot  agree  with  him  in  cutting 
any  branches  off  fresh-planted  trees,  or  taking  the  leaves  off 
cuttings ;  in  fact,  I  have  found  cuttings,  without  a  leaf  removed, 
strike  much  better  than  those  which  were  stripped.  The  last 
three  years  I  have  particularly  remarked  this  in  striking  Eccre- 
mocar{)us  scaber :  those  cuttings  struck  best  that  had  a  leaf 
or  a  pair  remaining  at  the  very  joint  at  which  they  were  cut 
off,  and,  in  fact,  formed  plants  in  nearly  half  the  time  that 
those  did  which  had  them  removed.  *  This  sketch  of  my 
manner  and  ideas  of  planting,  &c.,  I  give  you,  and,  if  you  think 
proper,  the  world,  without  any  thanks  to  Sir  Henry  Steuart 
or  Sir  Walter  Scott,  whose  paper  things  on  planting  I  have 
never  once  seen.  The  latter  must  recollect  that  gardeners  now 
are  very  different  men  from  what  they  were  in  the  days  of 
Andrew  Fairservice,  and  that  they  can  improve  their  minds 

•  This  is  proved  by  every-d^y  experience :  every  man  must  be  aware 
that  roots  maxe  branches,  and  branches  make  roots,  else  how  could  a  cut- 
ting strike  root,  or  part  of  a  root  form  a  plant? 
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by  other  books  than  those  of  worthy  Mess  John  Quackleben*s 
FUmei'  of  a  sweet  Savour^  or  Doctor  Lightfoot,  however  pon- 
derous his  volume  might  have  been.     But  although  I  do  not 
return  thanks  to  any  of  our  northern  lights,  I  must  thank  the 
many  intelligent  gardeners  I  have  lived  under ;  and  last,  but 
not  least,  A  Discourse  on  Forest  Trees^  by  John  Evelyn,  Esq., 
in  my  possession,  where  he  tells  us  about  Count  Maurice, 
governor  of  Brazil,  planting  a  delicious  paradise  near  Fri- 
burg,  containing  600  cocoa  trees  of  80  years'  growth,  and 
50  ft.  high  to  the  nearest  bough.     These  he  wafted  on  floats 
and  engines  four  long  miles,  and  planted  so  luckily  that  they 
bore  abundantly  the  very  first  year.    Nor  hath  this  succeeded 
in  the  Indies  alone ;  Monsieur  de  Fait,  one  of  the  mareschals 
of  France,  hath,  with  huge  oaks,  done  the  like  at  Fait.     He 
then  brings  it  nearer  home :  a  great  person  in  Devon  planted 
oaks  as  big  as  twelve  oxen  coujd  draw,  as  he  was  told  by  the 
Right  Honourable  Lord   Fitz-Harding,  who   hath    himself 
practised  the  removing  of  great  oaks  by  a  particular  address, 
extremely  ingenious,  and  worthy  the  communication :  he  then 
states  what  this  is :  — Choose  a  tree  as  big  as  your  thigh,  remove 
the  earth  from  about  it,  cut  through  all  the  collateral  roots,  till, 
with  a  competent  strength,  you  can  force  it  down  upon  one 
side,  so  as  to  come  with  your  axe  at  the  tap-root,  cut  that  oflj 
re-dress  your  tree,  and  so  let  it  stand,  covered  about  with  the 
mould  you  loosened  from  it  till  the  next  year,  or  longer  if  you 
think  good ;  then  take  it  up  at  a  fit  season,  it  will  likely  have 
drawn  new  tender  roots,  apt  to  take,  and  sufficient  for  the 
tree,  wheresoever  you  shall  transplant  it,  &c.  &c.  Now,  where 
can  there  be  the  least  doubt  that  many  gardeners  in  Scotland 
have  read  this  work,  and  acted  upon  it,  long  ere  they  heard  of 
Sir  Henry  Steuart  ? — at  any  rate,  I  know  some  that  did.  But, 
to  prove  that  there  are  many  of  these  new  discoveries  which 
are  perfectly  old  to  a  number  of  gardeners,  if  your  correspond- 
ent who  gives  his  trees  a  top-dressing  of  stones  would  look 
into  Virgil,  Georg,  ii.,  he  will  there  find  it  described  as  a  thing 
very  commonly  done ;  and  if  Mr.  Billington  will  look  into 
Evelyn's  Si/lva^  he  will  see  that  he  reconmiends  rubbing  off  the 
buds,  or  else  the  very  young  branches ;  any  thing  else  makes 
him  shudder,  except  where  they  have  been  neglected.     He 
quotes  Lawson,  who  published  in  1597,  who  says  he  can 
form  a  tree  into  any  shape  or  form,  with  a  fine  clear  stem, 
without  any  wounds,  by  following  it  up  from  infancy.     All 
this  clearly  proves  to  me  that  these  things  have  all  been  seen 
and  acted  upon  before,  and  gardeners  are  not  ignorant  of 
them  at  this  day :  but  I  agree  with  Quercus  that  it  is  not  gar- 
deners or  wood^foresters  that  are  to  blame  for  the  ill-pruned 
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trees ;  for  we  often  see  that  it  is  the  gentlemen  themselves,  for 
employing  such  fellows  as  old  coachmen,  plough-wrights^ 
and  gamekeepers,  all  of  whom  I  have  seen  cutting  and  chop- 
ping where  they  pleased ;  they  not  being  fit  for  any  thing 
else,  and  it  was  thought  any  blockhead  could  superintend  that 
sort  of  work,  I  hope  all  gardeners  will  join  with  me  in 
returning  thanks  to  Anon.,  who  (if  it  is  Mr.  Sang)  is  a  kind 

good  man,  and  I  am  only  sorry  to  say  I  have  not  seen  him 
lese  eight  years. 

I  remain,  Sir,  &c. 
— 5,  Feh-uary  15.  1830.  N   H. 


Art.  IX.     On  planting  and  pruning  Forest  Trees,     By  Mr.  Johk 
HowDEN,  hitherto  known  as  AgHonome. 

Sir, 
Having  been  very  fond  of  reading  ever  since  I  could  read, 
which  is  some  forty  years  ago,  I  have  frequently  been  led  to 
change  my  opinions  on  various  subjects,  and  even  my  theop- 
logical  opinions  among  the  others :  yet  there  is  one  opinion 
which  I  have  never  changed,  namely,  I  always  think  it  right 
tp  read  or  hear  every  man's  opinion,  and  then  judge  for  my^ 
self;  to  "  prove  all  things,  and  to  hold  fast  that  which  is 
good."  The  difference  of  opinion,  in  many  of  your  corre- 
spondents, respecting  the  management  of  forest  timber  trees, 
is  certainly  very  striking:  I  think  it  must  proceed  from  the 
different  soils,  climates,  &c.,  of  the  local  situations  of  tho 
various  writers ;  and  nothing  can  settle  such  disputes  but 
practical  experience  in  each  operator  in  his  own  place.  The 
letters  of  Mr.  Withers  must  appear  very  ridiculous  to  a  native 
of  Scotland  or  Wales,  or  of  the  moorlands  of  England.  It  is 
a  maxim  with  some,  only  to  plant  such  soils  as  will  not  pay  for 
cultivation ;  and  a  very  good  maxim  it  is,  provided  that  e\Feiy 
nobleman  and  gentleman  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  would 
follow  it  up  by  another  maxim,  viz.  to  plant  every  acre  of 
their  estates  that  will  not  pay  for  cultivation.  (See  Encyc.  of 
Agr.^  $  3631,  3632,  &c.)  It  is,  indeed,  a  national  disgrace  to 
see  so  many  tens  of  thousands  of  English  acres  unplanted,  and 
yet  scarcely  capable  of  maintaining  two  rabbits  per  acre;  the 
whole  of  which,  if  planted  with  judgment,  that  is,  all  resinous 
trees  on  the  highest  grounds,  hard-wooded  trees  on  the  best 
ground,  and  soft-wooded  trees  on  the  boggy  ground,  would 
afford  a  handsome  remuneration.  Trenching  such  land  is  not 
only  of  no  use,  but  is  really  hurtful,  where  there  are  only  a 
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few  inches  of  poor  soil  on  rock,  gravel,  or  grey  sand,  as  void 
of  nurture  as  the  congealed  lava  from  Mount  Etna  or  Vesu- 
vius ;  yet  even  such  will  grow  many  ST  the  pine  and  fir  tribes 
of  trees  better,  in  three  inches  of  soil,  than  if  planted  in  rich 
loam.  As  the  trees  grow,  the  soil  will  increase,  and  be  fit  for 
ft  crop  qf  oaks,  &c.,  by  .the  time  that  the  pines  or  firs  are  pro- 
perly thinned  out  for  timber  trees.  Suppose  an  acre  of  such 
land  is  bought  for  1 0/.,  and  planted  for  5/.,  by  conti-act,  with 
larch  fir,  Scotch  pine,  birch,  and  mountain  ash,  in  equal  pro-^ 
portions ;  in  the  course  of  15  years,  such  trees  will  every  one 
be  from  15  to  30  ft.  high ;  and,  if  they  have  been  "wellpruned^ 
they  will  be  still  higher  and  more  valuable.  To  prune  a  tree 
weuj  is  to  prune  it  while  it  is  young ;  say  at  6  ft.  high,  it  should 
be  pruned  2  ft.  up  the  stem.  This  is  done  in  one  minute,  or 
less,  with  a  good  Sheffield  knife  ( Barns,  maker).  The  trees 
should  be  gone  over  in  this  manner  every  two  years,  say  six 
times,  or  six  minutes  for  each  tree,  equal  to  one  farthing ! 
Observe  that  I  speak  from  experience.  By  this  early  prun- 
ing, there  is  no  occasion  foi*  thinning  out  any  trees  till  they 
are  fit  for  something.  The  Scotch  pine  are  thinned  out  first 
for  rails,  &c. ;  the  best  of  the  larch  are  left  as  timber  trees  J 
the  birch,  mountain  ash,  &c.,  are  cut  periodically  for  crate- 
rods,  &c.  &c. ;  iand  oaks,  &c.,  are  introduced  into  all  vacant 
places.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  make  a  debtor  and  creditor 
account  of  such  an  acre  of  land,  as  the  demand  and  locality 
of  markets  make  so  much  diiference ;  but,  at  the  lowest  cal- 
culation possible,  the  profit  is  sufficient  to  induce  every  land- 
owner to  plant  his  waste  lands  with  trees  of  some  sort.  With 
respect  to  pruning,  it  is  a  maxim  with  me  to  prune  young,  to 
prune  often,  and  not  prune  too  much  at  a  time :  I  once  killed 
a  beautifiil  row  of  spruce  trees  by  pruning  them  up  too  much 
in  one  season.  We  can  never  do  wrong  in  taking  off^  two 
crops  of  branches  every  second  year,  while  the  tree  is  in  full 
vigour :  after  it  begins  to  be  at  a  stand-still,  it  should  never  be 
touched  more ;  pruning  then  can  do  it  no  good,  and  may  do 
it  much  harm. 

I  have  been  reading  the  letter  of  Mr.  Blaikie  to  the  Duke 
of  Bedford,  in  the  Country  Times  newspaper  of  Feb.  15.  The 
letter  is  certainly  written  much  more  in  the  spirit  of  meekness 
than  the  letters  of  Mr.  Withers ;  nevertheless,  he  is  as  much 
mistaken  in  the  vegetable  economy  or  physiology  of  forest 
trees  as  Mr.  Monteith :  his  method  of  pruning,  yclept  fore- 
shortening, is  all  very  well  for  laurels,  hollies,  and  other  orna- 
mental shrubs  and  trees,  but  for  forest  timber  it  is  the  very 
Worst  of  all  bad  systems.  Mr.  Blaikie  seems  to  think  that  the 
boi^hs  of  a  tree  wiU  grow  out  and  fall  off  in  the  same  manner 
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as  the  hairs  begin  to  grow  out  and  fall  off  from  my  old  head  \ 
but  both  he  and  Mr.  Monteith  are  sadly  mistaken  in  this 
point.  It  is  well  known  that  every  knot  and  every  bough 
proceeds  direct  from  the  centre  of  the  stem ;  and,  whether 
they  are  cut  off,  or  not  cut  off,  they  would  still  be  knots,  and 
the  sooner  they  are  cut  off  the  better.  A  tree  lays  on  its 
wood  in  the  same  way  as  a  candle  is  increased  by  frequent 
dippings ;  every  season,  like  every  dip,  lays  on  a  fresh  coat ; 
and  the  sooner  that  the  wick  of  a  candle,  or  the  stem  of  a 
tree,  is  made  smooth,  the  more  free  wiU  either  be  from  im- 
sightly  protuberances.  Every  nurseryman  knows  how  to 
prune  a  standard  apple  tree,  so  as  to  give  it  a  fine  clean  stem ; 
and  every  forester  should  know  how  to  grow  a  rail,  or  a  scaf- 
fold-pole, a  mill-shafl,  or  mast  of  a  ship  :  but  Mr.  Blaikie's 
system  of  foreshortening  deprives  him  of  even  bends  or  knees 
for  ship  timber.  The  beech  trees  which  he  mentions  as  having 
been  pruned  eighty  years  ago,  should  have  been  primed  just 
a  hundred  years  ago,  as  I  presume  they  were  above  twenty 
years  old  at  the  time  of  pruning ;  and,  if  they  had  been  fore- 
shortened, they  would  have  been  of  still  less  value.  Most 
carpenters,  &c,  disapprove  of  pruning  trees,  as  they  say  that 
the  finest  timber  is  from  the  forests  abroad,  where  pruning 
was  never  thought  of.  I  grant  this  is  true ;  but  such  trees 
were  planted  or  sown  by  the  hand  of  Nature,  and,  perhaps, 
came  up  as  thick  as  in  a  nurseryman's  seed-bed;  so  that  their 
branches  were  all  killed  and  rotten  before  they  were  more 
than  twigs.  At  length  they  began  to  oppress  and  kill  each 
other,  just  as  the  world  does :  the  stronger  always  oppress  the 
weaker,  and  such  as  get  the  lead  are  sure  to  keep  it,  so  as  to 
kill  all  their  little  companions ;  and  there  they  reign,  lords  of 
the  forest,  for  perhaps  a  couple  of  centuries,  when  they  come  to 
England,  fine-grained,  free  from  knots,  and  every  thuig  that  a 
carpenter  can  wish  for.  This  is  called  natural  pruning :  but 
in  England,  where  every  acre  of  land  and  every  rail  is  of  some 
value,  pruning  well  is  pruning  profitably.  Hoping  that  every 
forester  will  make  himself  well  acquainted  with  the  process  of 
making  candles,  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  light  on  the  sub- 
ject of  pruning, 

I  remain,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

Agronome. 

P.  S.  —  I  am  particularly  pleased  with  your  anonymous 
correspondent's  critique  on  Sir  Henry  Steuart's  work :  it  is 
almost  word  for  word  of  one  I  had  written  some  time  ago, 
but  never  sent;  and  I  believe  that  all  the  letters  of  anonymous 
writers  are  like  the  votes  or  speeches  of  a  member  of  pariia- 
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ment  for  a  rotten  borough :  they  are  taken  little  notice  of.  I 
shall,  therefore,  give  you  my  full  name  and  address  :  so  that, 
if  I  have  ever  said  any  thing  improper,  I  am  fairly  open  to 
conviction;  and 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 

John  Howden, 
Bailiff,  &c,  to  John  Philips,  Esq., 
Heath  House,  near  Cheadle, 
March  5. 1 830.  Staffordshire. 


Art.  X.     On  the  Sexes  and  History  of  the  Lombardy^  or  Turw^ 
Poplar  (Pdptdus  dilatdta).    By  Mr.  John  Denson,  Jan.* 

Sir, 

While  curator  of  the  botanic  garden  at  Bury  St.  Ed- 
munds, I  examined  all  the  blooming  specimens  of  P6pulus 
dilatdta  which  grew  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood,  in  the 
hope  of  acquiring  both  sexes  for  the  collection  of  the  garden. 
I  could,  however,  find  only  the  male,  I  told  this  fact  to  Mr. 
Sabine,  on  his  visiting  the  garden,  and  understood  him  to 
reply :  *'  The  female  is  not  m  this  country.  The  Duke  of 
Argyle  imported  some  statuary  from  Italy,  to  Whitton  in 
Middlesex,  part  of  the  package  of  which,  on  being  planted, 
disclosed  /%pulus  dilatata,  maUy  and  there  has  been  no  other 
importation."  I  repeated  this  statement  to  a  very  intelligent 
gentleman,  W.  C.  Oldham,  Esq.,  then  (in  the  autumn  of  1827) 
residing  at  Rickinghall,  near  Diss,  Norfolk,  who  could  not 
assent  to  its  having  been  exclusively  introduced  as  above 
stated ;  himself,  and  other  gentlemen  of  his  acquaintance, 
having  always  understood  that  it  was  first  brought  to  this 
country  by  the  Earl  of  Rochford,  while  he  was  ambassador  to 
the  court  of  Turin,  in  1751,  and  who  established  it  at  his 
seat  at  St.  Osyth,  Essex.  The  Rev.  S.  Carter,  and  other 
relations  of  the  Rochford  family,  have  also  this  impression ; 
and  Mr.  Oldham  once  saw  the  very  old  gardener  at  the  above 
seat,  who  attested  the  truth  of  this  notion,  and  that  himself 
was  the  person  by  whom  the  twigs  of  the  poplar  were  planted. 
They  were  incidentally  sent  over,  as  in  Mr.  Sabine's  account ; 
but,  if  Mr.  Oldham  rightly  remembers,  it  was  in  this  instance 
as  the  package  of  orange  trees. 

As  to  the  fact  of  the  importation  of  this  species  of  poplar, 

*  Mr.  Denson's  father  is  the  author  of  A  PeasarU^s  Voices  &c.,  quoted 
with  so  much  applause  in  a  late  Number  of  the  Quarterly  Review,  —  Cond, 
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lx)th  accounts  are  probably  correct,  if  I  rightly  understood 
Mr.  Sabine's  remark ;  but,  as  there  has  been  another  import- 
ation, the  female  may  be  in  the  country ;  and  the  examination 
of  the  Lombardy  poplars  about  St.  Osyth,  if  any  still  exist 
there,  would  determine  this  question-  As  it  blooms  in  the  end 
of  March  and  early  part  of  April,  perhaps  some  of  your  readers 
jji  the  neighbourhood  will  examine  the  blossoms,  and  settle 
this  point. 

Having,  however,  since  learned  where  the  female  exists,  I 
would  record  the  place  in  your  Magazine,  that  all  who  desire 
it  may  procure  it  thence.  It  is  at  tne  university  botanic  gar- 
den at  Gottingen ;  M.  Christopher  Abraham  Fischer,  the 
inspector  of  which,  in  reply  to  an  application  for  it  from  Mr. 
\N.  S.  Hodson,  superintendent  of  the  botanic  garden  at  Bury 
St.  Edmunds,  remarks,  in  a  letter  dated  Dec.  16.  1828:  — 
*'  Many  years  since,  1  looked  fruitlessly  for  the  female  of  P6- 
pulus  dilatata,  amongst  many  thousand  trees,  all  round  Obt- 
tingen.  Last  year  I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  find  a  single  tree^ 
ana  send  you   some   cuttings."     These   cuttings,    although 

Elanted  as  soon  as  received,  and  duly  attended  to,  all  failed ; 
ut,  as  poplars  are  notorious  for  freedom  of  growth,  this 
should  not  deter  from  other  importations :  and  in  proof  that 
no  one  need  fear  troubling  M.  Fischer,  I  subjoin  an  extract 
from  one  of  his  letters,  dated  Dec.  20.  1826 :  —  "  It  is  always 
very  pleasant  to  me  to  see,  in  the  Botanical  Magazine^  that  1 
am  so  fortunate  as  sometimes  to  send  a  new  plant  to  England, 
to  a  country  which,  from  my  short  visits  there,  I  very  much 
like  and  esteem."  Mr.  J.  Hunneman,  I  have  no  doubt,  will 
readily  forward  any  communication  to  M.  Fischer. 

I  am.  Sir,  &c. 
Feb.  18S0.  John  Denson,  Jun. 


Art.  XL  Aeeouni  of  ike  Botanic  Flower- Garden  now  forming  ai 
Trehwarrenfor  the  Ctdture  of  Hardy  Plants.  By  Mr.  William 
Duncan,  Gardener  there. 

Sir, 
The  object  of  this  garden  connects  itself  not  only  with  the 
study  of  the  vegetable  world,  but  with  an  endeavour  to 
infuse  a  scientific  knowledge  of  plants  into  the  empirical  agri-< 
culture  of  the  community  amongst  which  it  is  situated.  It  is 
ihtended  to  become  a  nursery  for  the  developement  of  all 
those  plants  which  are  eligible  for  agricultural  economy,  by 
which  it  will  operate  on  those  who  seek  it  for  its  practical  use, ' 
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as' well  as  on  those  who  study  botany  as  a  branch  of  natural 
history. 

:  The  extent  of  Trelowarren  botanic  garden  is  a  square  of 
nearly  an  acre,  lying  direct  east  and  west,  surrounded  by  a 
brick  wall  16  ft.  high.  On  the  south  aspect  of  this  wall  will 
be  a  range  of  glass  for  the  culture  of  the  more  tender  exotics* 
One  hall  of  the  garden  will  be  illustrative  of  the  Linnean 
arrangement;  the  other  half,  of  the  natural  arrangement  of 
Jussieu,  as  adopted  by  DecandoUe.  Each  arrangement  is 
surrounded  by  a  border  of  5  ft.  in  width,  appropriated  to  the 
flowering  of  the  more  beautiftil  herbaceous  plants,  including 
annuals.  Through  the  centre  of  the  garden  there  is  a  gravel 
walk,  in  which,  in  the  middle  of  the  garden,  there  is  a 
temple  partaking  of  the  character  of  a  botanical  library  with 
its  appurtenances,  as  hortus  siccus,  &c.  Six  feet  from  each 
wall  is  a  gravel  walk,  cutting  at  right  angles  the  centre  walk, 
which  affords  three  additional  distinct  departments ;  the  first 
for  medicinal  plants ;  the  second  for  agricultural  purposes ; 
the  third  for  the  family  of  Gramineae. 

With  regard  to  the  detail  of  the  Linnean  department,  care 
has  been  taken  to  limit  the  number  of  species  of  the  more 
numerous  genera  to  six,  with  the  exception  of  Solid^gOy 
^^ster,  Helianthus,  Cblcus,  C&rduus,  and  some  others,  where 
illustrations  are  necessary  to  decide  the  approximation  of  one 
species  in  relation  to  another  of  the  same  genus.  By  this 
limitation  a  greater  number  of  genera  is  obtained.  The  de- 
partment is  divided  into  thirty-six  beds,  each  2^  ft.  wide,  with 
an  alley  l^ft.  wide  edged  with  box  and  gravelled.  The 
class  Monandria  Monog;^ia  commences  with  the  genus  fili-» 
tum,  with  its  species;  proceeds  thus  on  through  the  whole 
system  as  far  as  Syngenesia  Polygamia  Necessaria,  embrac- 
ing every  genus  in  which  species  are  found  suitable  for  bo- 
tanical purposes.  This  affords  1000  species  to  develope  the 
sexual  system  of  plants. 

With  regard  to  the  natural  arrangement,  the  ground  plan 
is  the  same  as  that  for  the  Linnean,  which,  consequently,  will 
admit  of  the  introduction  of  the  same  number  of  species ;  but 
varying  these,  unless  where  the  introduction  of  the  tribe  ren- 
ders this  impracticable. 

The  arrangement  of  the  Gramineae  contains  at  present  200 
species,  but  sufficiency  of  room  still  remains  for  the  introduo* 
tion  of  a  larger  collection,  which  will  be  immediately  effected. 

It  is  likewise  in  contemplation  to  add  to  this  garden  another 
portion  of  natural  history,  viz.  an  arrangement  of  earths,  in 
some  way  approaching  to  that  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  at 
Paris. 
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The  locality  of  this  garden  is  within  100  yards  of  the 
house,  directly  annexed  to  a  very  beautiful  and  extensive 
pleasure-ground,  laid  out  in  the  old  style  of  gardening.  The 
entrance  will  be  formed  by  two  folding  iron  gates,  the  pillars 
of  which  will  terminate  in  busts  of  the  founders  of  the  two 
systems* 

I  cannot  end  this  letter  without  passing  some  few  observa- 
tions upon  the  utility  which  would  attend  the  general  intro- 
duction of  private  botanic  gardens  in  England,  having  similar 
pui*poses  to  those  of  Trelowarren,  viz.  the  joining  of  the  usefid 
to  the  pleasing.  The  numerous  books  on  botanical  subjects 
and  vegetable  culture  which  daily  issue  from  the  press,  some 
of  which  are  of  the  most  costly  description,  are  proofs  suf- 
ficient of  an  ardent  spirit  of  enquiry,  which,  were  it  seconded 
by  practical  Iwtanic  gardens,  or  what  may  be  termed  living 
grammars  of  botany  where  its  theory  can  be  united  with 
practice,  the  result  would  eminently  increase  botanical  know- 
ledge. In  fact,  without  its  practice,  its  theory  is  a  mere  trifle. 
The  great  drawback  upon  the  practical  botany  of  this  coimtry 
is  in  not  having  botanic  gardens  wherein  any  facility  is  afforded 
to  its  study.  It  is  true  that  of  its  theory  nothing  is  wanting : 
the  whole  of  the  educated  portion  of  the  nation  can  rehearse 
it  as  a  part  of  their  routine  of  scholastic  uiformation ;  but  there 
it  ends.  A  professor  of  botany,  of  very  superior  abilities,  has 
been  elected  to  the  botanical  chair  of  the  London  University : 
his  lectures,  no  matter  how  brilliant  they  may  be,  will  never 
effect  their  purpose,  unless  they  are  immediately  carried  in 
the  mind  of  the  pupil  to  the  botanic  garden,  where  he  can 
compare  the  genera  with  their  affinities,  and  by  self-enquiry 
make  Imnself  master  of  the  characters  which  form  the  genus. 
Such  a  routine  of  education,  and  with  it  the  genius,  is  what 
will  form  the  botanist ;  any  thing  else  is  but  a  dumb  show. 
It  is  greatly  to  be  lamented,  in  this  enlightened  age,  that 
gentlemen's  head  gardeners  should  show  such  a  want  of  taste 
and  science  in  the  arrangement  of  their  plants.  For  in- 
stance, if  a  catalogue  were  published  of  the  plants  at  Syon 
House  (the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland),  precisely 
as  they  are  arranged,  could  it  be  possible  to  conceive  any 
thing  more  frightful  than  it  would  offer  to  the  scientific  world? 
Although  possessing  a  very  superior  assortment  of  plants,  and, 
indeed,  the  elements  of  an  attractive  botanic  gai'den*,  the 

*  We  presume  our  correspondent  alludes  to  the  state  of  things  at  Syon 
as  they  were  three  or  four  years  ago :  every  thing  is  since  entirely  changed, 
and  not  a  wall,  a  walk,  or  a  bed  of  the  old  botanic  garden  remains ;  the 
new  one  is  not  yet  planted,  and  therefore  cannot  be  criticised.  —  ContU 
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associations  which  are  identified  with  natural  philosophy  are 
destroyed,  and  the  mind  left  to  wander  on  objects,  as  it  were, 
unsusceptible  of  the  influence  of  science* 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 

William  Duncan. 
Trelamarren^  Cornwall^  November^  1829. 


Art.  XII.     Plan  of  a  Plower-Gardeny  with  a  List  of  Plants  for 
one  Year^  by  a  young  Lady.    Communicated  by  J.  G. 

Sir, 

The  following  plan  is  the  composition  of  a  young  lady, 
who,  being  fond  of  flowers,  has  directed  her  attention  to  the 
effects  of  arranging  them  in  different  manners.  Not  being 
satisfied  with  the  garden  as  it  lately  stood,  she  made  the  fol- 
lowing sketch  {J^.  84.),  which,  as  a  whole,  is  considered  by 
all  who  have  seen  it  as  very  perfect  in  its  kind ;  for  which 
reason  I  send  it  to  you,  thinking  it  may  afford  some  useful 
hints  to  your  readers.  The  beds  are  on  turf,  and  the  surround- 
ing margin  is  of  choice  shrubs,  early-flowering  deciduous  sorts, 
and  low,  or  slow-growing,  evergreens ;  the  great  object  being 
to  admit  sufficient  sun  and  air,  without  which  the  flowers  come 
to  nothing.  J.  G. 

Hamjpstead,  November  11.  1829. 

REFERENXES   TO   THE   PLAN. 

1,  Choice  herbaceous  plants,  perennials. 

2,  Anemones  in  spring ;  Tigndia  pavonia  in  summer. 

3,  Vanthol  tulips  and  ranunculus  in  spring ;  choice  dwarf  geraniums  in 

summer. 

4,  Narcissus  and  jonquils  in  spring;  Sklym  splendens  and  Fuchsia  cocclnea 

in  sununer. 

5,  Ten-week  stocks  in  spring;   Cldrkta  pulchella  and  Indian  pinks  in 

summer. 

6,  Tulips  in  spring ;  C^nothera  speciosa  in  summer. 

7,  A  collection  of  campanulas. 

8,  A  collection  of  Phl6x. 

9,  Fritilluria  meleagris  and  winter  aconite  in  spring ;  Lobelia  fdlgens  and 

L.  Erinus  in  summer. 

10,  //vacinthu^  in  spring;  Fuchsia  macrophyUa  in  summer. 

11,  C^nothcra  and  China  asters. 

12,  Choice  herbaceous  plants. 

13,  Crocuses  and  snowdrops  in  spring;  pinks  and  carnations  in  summer, 
l-l-.  Sweet-scented  and  crimson  China  roses. 

15,  Sun-dial. 

16,  Rock-work. 

17,  Edging  of  i26sa  semperflorens,  and  within  a  row  of  georginas,  about 

100  sorts;  every  12  ft.  a  standard  Noisette  rose  of  sorts. 

18,  Rustic  arcade,  covered  vrith  ivy. 

19^  Rustic  covered  seat.  20,  Open  gravel. 
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Treatment  qf  American  Shrubs  at  FoxcatL  4iSS- 

Art.  XUL  On  the  Treatment  of  the  Ameriam  Shrubs  in  the  Pka* 
sure-  Gardens  qf  Frauds  Canning^  Esq^  Foxcote.  By  Mr.  W. 
B.  Rose,  Gardener  there. 

Sir, 

I  AM  mduced  to  send  you  an*  account  of  my  mode  of  treat- 
ing American  shrubs,  from  seeing  in  your  Mi^azine  ( VoL  V.. 
p.  143.)  an  abridged  communication  from  Mr.  Donald  on 
the  same  subject,  and  also  from  the  bad  appearance  which 
these  plants  generally  present.  At  the  north-west  corner  of 
the  noble  mansion  at  this  place  my  American  plants  may  be 
seen  in  full  flower,  with  corollas  more  than  1  "i  in.  in  cii'cum- 
ference.  They  grow  in  sand  mixed  with  lime  and  bog  earth ; 
the  saiid  was  washed  down  through  the  plantations  from  the 
sandy  hills  above,  carrying  the  dead  leaves  with  it  into  the 
fish-ponds.  After  several  years  it  was  taken  out  and  mixed 
with  lime,  for  agricultural  use.  I  took  some  of  this,  and 
added  a  little  bog  earth  to  it,  and  I  placed  the  plants  in  it. 
They  are  considerably  shaded  by  the  mansion,  and  some  large, 
elm  trees,  &c.  I  peg  down  all  the  bottom  branches,  cover 
them  with  soil,  leaving  only  the  ends  above  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  In  this  manner  they  bloom  beautifrdly,  and,  the 
other  parts  of  the  plants  running  upwards  and  coming  into 
flower,  the  whole  has  the  appearance  of  one  thicket  of  bk)s-. 
som,  and  is  the  admiration  of  every  one. 

I  this  year  planted  a  quantity  of  American  shrubs  in  a  heap 
of  mud,  in  a  sunny  situation,  by  the  side  of  a  large  fish-pond : 
they  are  in  a  thriving  condition  at  present,  but  how  they  will 
be  some  time  hence  I  cannot  determine. 

With  respect  to  my  other  bed  of  plants,  being  in  a  cold 
situation,  I  always  cover  them  in  November  with  a  shelter  of 
common  laurel  boughs.  I  let  this  covering  remain  till  May- 
day, after  which  the  plants  present  a  most  beautifiil  appear- 
ance. 

I  am  surprised  that  the  common  laurel  is  not  more  culti- 
vated than  it  is,  as  it  will  grow  under  the  dripping  of  trees, 
where  many  other  plants  vnll  not  thrive,  and  it  moreover 
affords  an  excellent  shelter  for  game,  besides  other  purposes 
to  which  it  may  be  appUed. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c 

W.  B.  RosB. 
Foxcqte^  near  Shipston  on  Stour, 
June  10.  1829. 
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Art.  XIV.  On  raising  Auriculas  from  Seedj  and  on  a  new  De- 
scripHon  of  Covering  for  an  Auricula  Stage.  By  Mr.  P.  Corn- 
field, Florist,  Northampton. 

Sir, 

I  OBSERVE  in  your  Magazine  (Vol,  IV.  p.  481.)  a  corre- 
spondent gives  an  account  of  his  manner  of  keeping  and  of 
sowing  his  auricula  seeds:  he  says  he  keeps  his  seed  in  a 
damp  room  till  the  time  of  sowing,  and  then  sows  it  in  a  com- 
mon garden  frame ;  and  he  thinks  his  plan  better  than  Mr. 
Hogg's,  who  keeps  his  seed  in  a  dry  room,  and  sows  it  in 
front  of  a  green-house.  Now,  Sir,  I  beg  to  differ  from  both 
your  correspondents  as  to  the  way  they  recommend.  I  shall 
not  presume  to  say  that  my  way  is  preferable  to  all  others, 
but  content  myself  with  giving  some  account  of  the  mode 
I  pursue  in  raising  auricula  seedlings.  When  my  seed  is 
ripe,  I  prepare  my  soil  to  receive  it,  in  the  following  man- 
ner :  I  sift  the  soil,  which  is  chiefly  of  bog  and  old  rotten  cow- 
dung  ;  I  then  sprinkle  it,  to  make  it  quite  moist ;  then  I  put 
some  of  it  into  a  shallow  tin  pan,  and  place  it  over  a  clear 
fire,  till  it  is  as  hot  as  I  can  bear  my  hand  in  it.  I  keep  stir- 
ring it  till  I  think  it  has  destroyed  any  seeds  of  weeds,  or  the 
larvae  of  insects ;  preparing  soil  enough  to  lay  it  about  S  in. 
or  4  in.  deep  from  the  upper  edge  or  rim  of  the  pots.  I  then 
gather  the  seed-pods,  rub  the  seeds  out  on  a  sheet  of  paper, 
and  sow  them  immediately,  then  sift  through  a  very  fine  sieve 
just  enough  of  soil  to  cover  the  seed,  about  as  thick  as  a  six- 
pence. I  place  my  pots  in  a  shady  situation,  or  where  they 
can  only  have  the  morning  sun  for  an  hour  or  two.  I  use  no 
frame  or  glass  of  any  sort  till  after  Christmas,  as  they  will 
generally  bear  a  good  deal  of  cold  till  that  time.  I  find  the 
seed,  which  I  sow  as  thick  as  nearly  to  cover  the  surface  of 
the  soil,  will  come  up  plentifully  in  three  weeks  or  a  montli, 
and  great  numbers  of  the  seedling  plants  will  be  fit  to  prick 
out  in  November  or  December ;  being  careful  to  extract  them 
so  as  not  to  disturb  the  lesser  plants.  The  seed  will  continue 
to  come  up  for  months  after ;  indeed,  what  I  sowed  at  the 
beginning  of  last  August  is  coming  up  daily.  I  preserved  a 
portion  of  my  last  year's  seed,  and  sowed  it  on  the  6th  of 
April,  tliree  large  pots,  full  as  thick  as  before,  which  are  now 
up  as  thick  as  clover,  and  will  be  fit  to  prick  out  in  a  few 
days.  I  find  that  new  seeds  make  the  strongest  and  most 
healthy  plants. 

I  have  at  this  time  in  use  a  new  description  of  covering  for 
my  auricula  stage,  which,  I  find,  answers  the  purpose  admir- 
ably well,  and  is  of  the  most  economical  kind  ever  yet  invented. 
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It  consists  of  frames,  made  of  light  thin  deal,  in  the  manner 
of  cucumber  lights.  These  have  some  fine  cambric  calico, 
strained  tight,  and  nailed  on  the  frames,  which  are  oiled  with 
clear  linseed  oil  once  over.  They  admit  nearly  as  much  light 
as  glass,  will  repel  the  wet,  and  completely  prevent  the  sun's 
rays  from  injuring  the  blooms  or  plants. 

I  think  of  using  the  same  frames,  or  lights,  as  an  awning 
for  my  carnations,  as  I  have  made  them  exactly  to  fit  the 
carnation  stages.  I  do  think  this  description  of  covering 
would  answer  well  for  covering  tulips,  ranunculuses,  or  any 
kinds  of  florists'  flowers,  as  being  preferable  to  thick  mats, 
canvass^  &c.  I  remain.  Sir,  &c. 

P.  Cornfield. 
Kingswell  Street y  Northampton,  May  ]8.  1829. 


Art.  XV.     On  the  Culture  of  the  Romz  odorata^  the  Sweet  or  Tea* 
scented  Rose.    By  Mr.  J.  Ellks,  late  of  Longleat  Gardens. 

Su-, 

The  sweet-scented  China  rose,  although  universally  admit* 
ted  to  be  a  most  lovely  flower,  is  still,  generally  speaking,  not 
a  common  plant  in  our  flower  borders ;  and  yet  it  may  be  pro- 
pagated with  the  utmost  possible  facility,  and,  when  planted 
out  in  the  open  border,  it  is  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  hardy  as 
the  common  China  rose,  which,  during  so  many  months  in  the 
year,  decorates  the  cottage  and  the  flower-garden,  but,  unfor- 
tunately, does  not  fill  the  air  with  that  delicious  perfume  which 
is  exhaled  in  such  profusion  from  its  more  favoured  congener 
the  sweet-scented  variety.  To  remedy  this  defect  is  the  object 
of  the  present  communication. 

I  have  before  observed,  that  it  is  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as 
hardy,  as  the  common  China  rose ;  and,  I  believe,  most  people 
consider  the  flower,  independently  of  its  fragrance,  as  more 
beautiful,  if  not  so  showy.  But  its  growth,  in  favourable 
situations,  almost  exceeds  credibility.  I  have  seen  upwards  of 
two  hundred  flowers  and  flower-buds  upon  a  single  shoot ;  but 
that  was  a  shoot  as  thick  as  my  little  finger ;  and  this  fine  plant, 
too,  under  the  management  of  a  poor  weaver,  a  man  of  great 
singleness  of  mhid,  an  ardent  lover  of  flowers,  and,  indeed, 
altogether,  a  most  praiseworthy  individual.*  This  extraor- 
dinary specimen,  it  is  true,  was  budded  and  trained  against 
his  cottage  ;  but  no  protection,  save  the  eaves,  was  ever  thought 
of:  and  thus  it  has  continued,  for  many  years,  his  pride  and 

*  Mr.  John  Parsons,  Diiton*s  Marsh,  Westbury. 
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Ae  wonder  of  his  neighbours.     I  have  one  which  has  stood 

^  winters  with  little  or  no  protection. 

In  the  spring  of  last  year,  I  planted  out  about  fifty  plants 
of  this  rose:  they  grew  and  flowered  tolerably  well  (Mr. 
Young  of  Epsom  saw  them) ;  and,  altliough  the  last  winter, 
was  a  severe  one,  every  plant  survived,  and  they  are  now 
flowering  and  growing  as  freely  as  the  common  China  rose. 
In  April,  we  lost  tliree  plants  through  excessively  wet  weather ; 
the  subsoil  being  a  blue  clay,  and  very  retentive,  the  bed  was 
like  a  quagmire  for  weeks  together. 

.  The  following  mode  of  propagation  is  easy  and  expedi- 
tious :  —  Put  a  plant  or  two  into  the  hot-house  in  January  or 
February,  and  there  will  soon  be  some  young  shoots :  as  soon 
as  they  have  three  or  four  leaves,  take  them  off,  no  mat- 
ter how  tender  or  succulent,  but  never  remove  or  shorten  a 
leaf,  Having  prepared  your  cuttings,  put  them  into  sand, 
with  a  glass  over  them,  in  the  same  heat  as  the  plants,  and  in 
three  weeks  they  will  be  ready  to  be  potted  off.  Thus  continue 
taking  fresh  cuttings,  or  topping  the  cuttings  already  struck, 
till  there  are  as  many  as  you  want  I  propagated  upwards  of 
100  plants  in  one  season,  from  a  small  plant  which  only 
afforded  three  cuttings  at  the  commencement. 

I  have  little  doubt  that  hundreds  of  gardeners  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  above  method,  and,  probably,  have  for 
years  grown  this  rose  in  the  same  manner  as  I  have  recom- 
mended; but,  as  it  has  not  been  noticed  in  the  Gardener's 
Magazine,  perhaps  its  beauty,  fragrance,  and  easy  culture  are 
hot  so  generally  known  as  it  might  be  wished. 

I  am.  Sir,  &c. 
London,  April,  1829.  J.  Eules. 


Art.  XVI.     On  flowering  the  QhrysdnthemuM  indicum.     By 
A  CONSTANT  Reader  and  Subscriber. 

Sir, 

The  complaints  of  the  last  season  on  the  flowering  of  the 
Chrysanthemum  indicum  induce  me  to  add  to  the  number  of 
your  correspondents  by  detailing  the  mode  of  treatment  which 
I  have  pursued  with  the  greatest  success  for  some  years,  and 
which,  if  generally  adopted,  will  insure  their  flowering  in  any 
season,  however  unfavourable. 

Immediately  after  the  plants  have  done  flowering,  I  select 
theb^stof  the  young  shoots,  and  pot  them,  three  in  each  pot, 
ih  pots  of  3  in.  diameter,  and  place  them  in  a  cold  pit  or 
frame  protected  from  frost,  where  they  remain  until  the  begin- 
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ning  of  April,  when  they  are  shifted  into  pots  of  7  in.  or  8  m* 
diameter,  and  remain  in  them  until  the  roots  have  filled  the 
pots;  they  are  then  finally  shifted  into  pots  12  in.  in  diameter; 
where  they  remain  to  flower.  The  subsequent  treatment  is 
the  same  as  that  described  by  your  able  correspondent,  A.  C* 
Lambie.  (Vol.  III.  p.  291.)      I  remain,  Sir,.&c. 

A  CONSTANT  Reader  and  Subscriber. 
January  23.  1830. 


Art.  XVII.  Notice  of  a  Plant  ofMusdi  paradisiaca  (the  Plantain)^ 
which  has  jUnoerei  and  ripened  Fruit  in  the  Garden  of  John 
Milford,  Esq.y  Conver,  near  Exeter,  Abridged  from  three  Com- 
munications by  Mr.  Henry  Dalgleish,  Gardener  to  Mr.  Mil- 
ford,  dated  July  25.,  November  9.,  and  December  23. 

The  plant  grows  in  a  tub,  and  was  only  2  ft.  high  when  it 
was  received  into  Mr.  Milford's  hot-house  about  three  years 
since.  It  showed  flower  about  the  beginning  of  July  last, 
and  on  the  25th  of  that  month  the  spike  of  fruit,  flowers, 
and  imopened  buds  measured  3  ft.  5  in.  long,  and  contained 
21  spikelets,  or  hands,  as  they  are  called  by  the  natives  of 
tropical  climates,  each  hand  having  or  showing  eight  fruit  i 
in  all  1 68  fruit,  50  of  which  were  at  this  time  set,  though  the 
upper  half  of  the  spike  had  not  then  blossomed. 

By  the  9th  of  November  the  flowering  of  the  spike  was 
completed,  and  it  was  found  to  measure  from  the  base  to  the 
extremity  3  ft.  8  in.,  and  to  contain  75  bunches  of  fruit  Two* 
suckers  which  the  plant  sent  up  after  it  began  to  flower,  and 
which  were  9  ft.  high  in  July,  were  now  lift.  7  in.  high,  their 
leaves  8  ft.  long  and  2  ft.  5  in.  wide,  and  there  were  about 
seven  leaves  on  each  plant.  The  fruit  is  getting  soft,  and 
changing  colour. 

On  December  23.,  Mr.  Dalgleish  sent  us  two  of  the  fruit, 
perfectly  ripe.  Half  of  one  of  them  we  boiled,  and  the  other 
half  we  tasted  in  its  raw  state.  The  taste  in  both  cases  was 
rather  insipid ;  the  flavour,  if  any,  seemed  to  be  not  unlike 
that  of  the  sweet  potato.  The  other  fruit  we  kept,  in  order 
to  note  its  decay,  which  took  place  in  about  a  fortnight 

This  is,  as  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  learn,  the  first  time 
that  the  plantain  has  been  fruited  in  the  west  of  England.  It 
had  before  been  fruited  at  Messrs.  Loddiges',  Sir  Watkin' 
William  Wynne's,  the  Earl  of  Haddington's  (East  Lothian)^ 
and  other  places ;  and,  we  believe,  there  is  now  a  plant  in  fruit 
in  the  magnificent  conservatory  of  Mrs.  Beaumont,  at  Bretton 
Hall.     Mr.  Dalglei3h  is  so  -good  as  to  say^  that  if  any  one* 
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desires  it,  he  will  send  an  account  of  his  mode  of  cnilture; 
Such  an  account  cannot  but  be  acceptable  to  our  readers,  and 
we  shall  be  most  happy  to  receive  it.  We  shall  also  be  ffiad 
to  know  the  total  number  of  fruit  ripened,  and  the  length  of 
time  that  this  single  plant  contributed  to  the  dessert.  —  Cbnd. 
Dec.  SO.  1829. 


Art.  XVIII.  Eemarks  on  Mr.  Newingtons  Observations  om  the 
Management  of  Peach  Trees.  By  Mr.  James  Craig,  Gardener 
to  G.  Cholmely,  Esq.  Howsham,  York. 

Sir, 

Presuming  that  the  pages  of  the  Gardener's  Magazine 
are  open  to  fair  discussion  on  any  subject  its  previous  pages 
contain,  I  take  leave  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  Mr.  New- 
ington's  observations  (p.  55.)  on  the  management  of  peach 
trees.  Be  assured,  Sir,  I  am  not  turned  critic  for  the  sake 
of  cavilling,  but  with  the  view  of  preventing  what  I  think  erro- 
neous opinions  from  taking  root  and  spreading  their  vexatious 
branches. 

That  gentlemen  complain  of,  and  that  many  gardeners  feel 
and  confess,  a  deficiency  in  the  management  of  peach  trees,  I 
readily  admit ;  and  that  the  failure  of  the  crops  very  often, 
though  not  always^  arises  from  the  manner  of  pruning  the 
trees,  I  will  not  dispute;  but  I  must  tell  Mr.  Newington 
flatly  that  his  text  is  entirely  erroneous.  He  says,  "  It  is  the 
endeavour  of  every  cultivator  to  procure  annually  a  great 
supply  of  long  and  strong  wood,  sufficiently  large  to  make 
basket-rods."  Had  not  Mr.  Newington  given  his  name  to 
this  extraordinary  assertion,  I  should  have  suspected  that  it 
was  invented  as  a  pretext  for  abusing  his  brethren ;  but,  as 
he  has  given  his  name,  I  can  only  say  he  is  under  a  mistake. 
In  the  circle  of  my  acquaintance  among  gardeners  (and  it  is 
not  very  limited),  I  do  not  know  one  who  endeavours  to  pro- 
cure "  basket-rods  "  on  his  peach  trees  ;  and  if  they  chance 
to  have  any  such,  they  do  not  expect  fruit  from  them.  On 
the  contrary,  they  all  know  the  sort  of  wood  which  is  most 
fruitful,  although  some  of  them  maybe  deficient  in  the  "ways 
and  means  "  of  procuring  a  regular  supply  of  such  wood ;  and 
Mr.  Newington  knows,  or  ought  to  know,  that  much  depends 
on  soil  and  situation :  but  he  condemns  us  all,  at  "  one  fell 
swoop,"  and  would  send  us  to  Malta  or  America.  If  he  has 
been  at  these  places,  I  believe  he  could  tell  us  that  the  peach 
trees  growing  there  are  chiefly  standards,  and  are  not  much 
troubled  with  the  handywork  of  Nature's  journeymen. 
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Peach  trees  left  in  a  great  measure  to  nature,  and  growing 
in  the  open  air,  in  a  soil  and  climate  congenial  to  them,  wiU 
not  fail  to  exert  those  powers  with  which  nature  has  furnished 
them,  and  every  other  kind  of  fruit  tree,  to  accomplish  the 
end  for  which  they  were  created,  namely,  to  bear  fruit ;  and, 
I  reckon,  they  will  produce  short  stiff  branches  for  that  pur- 
pose. But  a  peach  tree  trained  against  a  wall,  in  this  countiy, 
is  quite  a  different  thing.  A  gentleman  is  at  a  great  expense 
in  building  garden  walls,  and  it  is  required  that  the  trees 
which  are  planted  against  it  cover  as  much  of  the  face  of  the 
wall  as  possible,  so  that  every  part  of  it  may  return  annually 
some  part  of  the  original  outlay :  and,  if  short  pruning  is  not 
resorted  to,  this  cannot  be  effected ;  for,  without  it,  the  trees 
would  soon  become  naked  in  the  centre,  and  this  nakedness 
would  spread  progressively  as  the  tree  advanced  in  age.  Of 
this,  too  many  of  the  trees  in  England  bear  incontestable  proofs. 

I  said  above,  that  much  depended  on  soil  and  situation  ^ 
and,  before  I  proceed  further,  I  will  submit  a  few  observations 
on  these  points.  Peach  trees  planted  in  a  strong-bodied  soil, 
on  a  clayey  subsoil,  will  generally  be  inclined  to  produce 
gross  long-jointed  wood,  which  frequently  does  not  ripen; 
and  those  growing  in  a  weak  soil,  upon  a  substratum  of  gravel 
or  other  porous  matter,  have  quite  a  different  appearance: 
here  the  wood  is  moderately  stiff,  short-jointed,  and  generally 
ripens  well ;  and  such  is  to  be  preferred  for  bearing  fruit  before 
any  other  sort  Low  situations,  which  are  often  sheltered,  con- 
fined, and  damp,  are  likewise  generally  productive  of  grassy, 
long-jointed  wood ;  and  moderately  high,  exposed,  and  dry 
situations  produce  short-jointed  fi'uitful  wood.  Hence  the 
necessity  of  choosing  (where  the  choice  is  to  be  had)  a  situ- 
ation for  these  trees  (and,  in  fact,  most  other  fruit  trees) 
which  is  not  too  much  confined  and  damp ;  and,  where  the 
border  intended  for  them  is  not  naturally  drained,  to  lay 
under  it  a  sufficient  quantity  of  real  draining  materials,  and 
not  to  make  the  border  of  a  too  strong-bodiea  soil. 

If  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  the  most  suitable  wood  for 
producing  fruit  is  short-jointed  and  stiff  (say  from  one  eighth 
to  three  sixteenths  of  an  inch  in  diameter),  it  remains  to  be 
considered  how  a  regular  supply  of  such  wood  is  to  be  ob- 
tained, so  far  as  pruning,  &c.,  may  effect  it,  where  the  soil  and 
situation  are  not  favourable  for  it  on  trees  that  have  been 
some  time  established.  In  this  case,  transplantation,  where 
the  trees  are  not  too  old,  may  be  most  judiciously  resorted 
to  for  once;  not  so  much  for  the  purpose  of  the  immediate 
checking  of  the  tree  as  for  repairing  the  substratum,  and  re- 
ducing the  strength  of  the  border  by  adding  sand,  &c. :  were 
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It  possible  to  avoid  it,  I  would  not  have  a  fibre  damaged^ 
more  than  their  being  necessarily  out  of  their  element  for 
A  few  hours  would  damage  them.  This  would  check  the  tree 
«ufiiciently  for  one  year ;  and,  in  future.  It  would  remain 
moderate,  in  consequence  of  the  arrangements  in  the  boi*der, 
and  the  pruning  to  be  treated  of.  I  should  not  reckon  upon 
A  full  crop  of  fruit  the  first  year;  because,  if  the  young 
branches  were  generally  luxuriant,  it  is  probable  they  would 
not  set  much  fruit ;  and,  on  any  part  that  might  be  weak,  I 
should  not  allow  any  fruit  to  remain.  In  pruning,  I  should 
leave  the  branches  thin,  and  shorten  those  which  were  vigor- 
ous to  about  two  thirds  of  their  natural  length,  and  those  that 
were  weak  to  one  third.  In  summer  pruning,  I  should  leave 
no  more  shoots  than  I  should  calculate  upon  wanting  in  the 
ensuing  spring,  except  where  the  branches  were  luxuriant ; 
there  I  should  leave  rather  more,  according  to  vigour.  Where 
a  young  shoot  was  luxuriant,  I  should  treat  it  as  Mr.  New- 
ington  does,  in  stopping  it,  but  would  take  off  the  super- 
abundant shoots  before  autumn.  My  reason  for  this  is, 
those  shoots  which  were  wanted  would  be  more  exposed  td 
the  influence  of  the  sun  and  air,  and  ripen  better.  As  soon 
as  the  leaves  began  to  drop  in  the  autumn,  I  would  thin  off 
the  ripest  of  them,  by  sweeping  lightly  over  the  leaves  with  a 
few  sprigs  of  birch  tied  on  a  stick :  this  gives  the  wood  a  bet- 
ter opportunity  of  ripening.  Allowing  the  future  fruit-bearing 
branches  of  peach  trees  sufficient  room  and  exposure  to  the 
action  of  the  air,  is  generally  too  little  attended  to.  This  is, 
probably,  in  a  great  measure,  the  fault  of  the  confused  man- 
ner of  training :  but  more  of  this  hereafter. 

When  the  trees  are  in  an  unfavourable  soil  and  situation, 
and  have  got  too  old  to  be  transplantable,  and  make  wood  too 
•grassy  to  be  fruitful,  I  would  in  that  case,  as  in  the  other,  lay 
m  the  young  branches  very  thin.  I  am  aware  that  this  position 
will  appear  rather  paradoxical  at  the  first  glance ;  but,  when 
it  is  considered  that  strong  branches  not  bearing  fruit  so  weH 
as  weak  ones  is  not  so  much  by  reason  of  their  vigour  as 
of  their  immaturity^  the  discrepancy  will  vanish :  for,  by  their 
being  thin,  and  properly  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  weather, 
they  will  ripen  much  better ;  and  thereby,  although  strong,  a 
crop  of  fruit  may  be  obtained  by  leaving  them  a  good  length 
at  the  next  spring  priming,  except  where  a  supply  of  wood  is 
wanted.  By  their  being  thin,  a  greater  quantity  of  young 
shoots,  for  fruit-bearers  in  the  following  year,  may  be  lefl  at  the 
disbudding  season,  which  will  be  pretty  moderate.  When  the 
tree  has  carried  one  or  two  crops  of  fruit  the  point  is  gained^ 
for  we  rarely  see  a  fruit-bearing  tree  luxuriant. 
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The  borders  of  such  trees  require  to  be  kept  poor :  much 
dung  encourages  excrescent  shoots.  Now,  what  *tsx)rse  would 
the  trees  be  if  the  border  were  lightly  cropped  with  early  pota- 
toes, dwarf  peas,  French  beans,  &c.  ?  I  say,  nothing  worse^  but 
better.  Mr.  Newington  says,  it  is  a  sure  mark  ola  bad  cul- 
tivator to  see  the  fruit-tree  borders  cropped  with  vegetables. 
He  says  the  trees  should  not  be  vigorous,  yet  he  will  not 
allow  vegetables  to  draw  a  little  of  the  nutriment  from  the 
border.  How  is  this  ?  Early  vegetables,  on  the  open  ground, 
must  be  had,  and  are  generally  more  esteemed  than  any  other ; 
and  if  they  must  not  be  raised  on  the  peach  borders,  what 
other  means  are  the  majority  of  gardens  furnished  with  so 
desirable  for  that  purpose?  I  unhesitatingly  assert,  that  lightly 
cropping  these  borders  is  in  conformity  with  nature,  harm- 
less, economical,  and  convenient. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Newington  may  mark  me  down  a  bad  cul- 
tivator. He  may  remove  his  trees  as  often  as  he  pleases,  and 
I  shall  never  say  he  does  wrong,  provided  he  does  not  try  to 
persuade  others  to  do  likewise,  and  dub  them  "  bad  culti- 
vators "  if  they  do  not  follow  his  precepts.  The  practice,  at 
Hylands,  of  removing  the  trees  annually  is,  I  take  it,  chiefly 
for  the  purposes  of  preparing  the  dung-bed,  repairing  the 
paper  frame,  and  obtaining  early  crops  in  succession,  in  places 
too  confined  for  healthy  trees ;  and,  by  this  practice,  they 
obtain  annually  half  a  crop,  as  the  trees  are  at  work  one  year, 
and  resting  the  next  to  recruit  their  strength.  But  I  do  not 
condemn  the  plan :  I  can  allow  others  their  fancies,  if  I  am 
allowed  mine ;  and  mine  would  be,  to  have  healthy,  well  fur- 
nished, established  trees,  both  on  the  walls  and  in  the  house ; 
and,  for  successions  of  early  fruit,  of  "just  enough  and  nothing 
to  spare,"  I  should  have  small  compartments.  I  should  not 
be  nice  about  the  mode  of  heating.  I  would  have  the  border 
both  inside  and  outside  the  house,  the  front  wall  upon  arches ; 
the  trees  planted  inside,  and  trained  nearly  parallel  with  the 
glass,  and  about  18  in.  from  it.  Somehow,  I  cannot  fancy  that 
these  portable  trees  at  Hylands  are  either  healthy,  handsome, 
or  well  furnished. 

But  you  will  be  tired,  Sir,  of  my  zig-zag  track ;  and  I  con- 
fess that,  when  I  set  out,  I  did  not  intend  taking  so  wide 
a  range :  but  the  fact  is,  when  I  get  on  my  hobby-horse, 
there  is  no  knowing  where  I  shall  stop.  I  am  afraid.  Sir, 
your  patience  has  been  tried  in  following  my  rambles  in  this 
nasty  ride ;  but,  I  trust,  if  I  have  not  kept  a  direct  path,  you 
will  do  me  the  justice  to  believe  that  I  have  all  the  while  been 
endeavouring  to  point  out  the  high-road  —  truth  ;  and  I  hope 
I  have  stumbled  ujpon  somethhig  worth  marking.     I  will  now 
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*"^  pull  up,"  and  take  a  peep  at  peach  trees  in  perfection  :  siich 
I  shall  find  at  Carlton  Hall  gardens,  under  the  management 
of  Mr.  Seymour.  Here  is  a  perfect  system,  which  encourages 
health,  uniformity,  reguhirity,  beauty,  and  utility.  When  the 
border  is  properly  made,  healthy  young  trees  planted,  and 
Seymour's  system  closely  pursued,  the  trees  will  rarely  lose 
their  equilibrium.  I  should  adopt  it  with  little  deviation  in  any 
soil  or  situation.  Here  is  no  confusion  of  branches  by  grow- 
ing over  each  other ;  there  are  no  more  than  what  are  wanted ; 
each  shoot  has  its  allotted  space,  and,  as  well  as  the  fruit,  is 
agreeably  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  sun  and  air.  By 
stopping  the  shoot  at  the  end  of  the  side  branch,  the  juices 
are  retained  for  the  support  of  the  fruit  and  the  shoot  intended 
for  a  fruit-bearing  branch  the  following  year.  But  to  enu- 
merate all  the  merits  of  this  plan  is  not  my  intention,  although 
I  would  willingly  try,  if  by  doing  so  I  could  convert  Mr. 
Newington,  and  those  who  are  of  his  opinion,  to  the  faith  of 
it.  His  plan  of  shortening  back  the  young  spray  is  useful  in 
particular  cases;  but,  to  do  it  to  a  considerable  extent,  he 
will  have  crowds  of  younger  spray,  and  cannot  avoid  confusiony 
both  of  which  ought  to  be  avoided  on  fruit  trees  of  every 
kind.  I  wish  he  had  been  with  me  when  I  visited  Carlton,  in 
August,  1825;  I  am  confident  he  would  have  been  satisfied, 
had  he  seen  only  one  tree  (I  mean  a  peach  tree),  which  covered 
45  ft.  of  a  ten-feet  wall.  It  was  then  in  a  state  never  to  be 
forgotten  by  any  gardener  who  beheld  it.  Tlie  fruit,  which 
was  ripening,  was  of  the  finest  description,  and  stiuiding  as 
regularly  all  over  the  tree,  at  about  1  fl.  apart,  as  if  it  had 
been  stuck  on  at  measured  distances ;  there  was  scarcely  a 
bare  piece  of  wall  as  far  as  the  tree  extended;  from  the  trunk 
to  the  extremities  of  the  branches  the  succession  shoots  were 
equally  good  from  one  end  to  the  other.  Is  it  not  worth 
while  going  fifty  miles  to  see  such  a  tree  ? 

I  hope  Mr.  Newington  will  not  take  any  offence  at  what  I 
have  said,  as  I  have  not  intended  any ;  and  if  I  have  been 
troublesome  to  you,  Sir,  I  am  sorry  for  it,  and  I  will  endea- 
vour to  be  more  careful  in  future.     I  am,  Sir,  &c. 

Hawshaviy  March  16.  1830.  J.  Craig. 


Art.  XIX,  On  the  Treatment  of  the  Peach  and  Nectarine  during 
the  Summer  Season.  By  Mr.  William  Seymour,  late  Gardener 
to  Henry  Preston,  Esq.,  Moreby,  near  York. 

Sir, 
Amongst  the  various  communications  in  your  usefiil  Ma- 
gazine, there  appear  to  be  many  complaints  of  the  bad  ma- 
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nagement  of  the  peach  and  nectarine,  and  few  oflTer  any  re- 
gular plan  for  their  improvement,  I  here  take  the  liberty  of 
contributing  my  mite  along  with  the  rest  of  your  correspond- 
ents. I  conceive,  from  what  I  observed  in  the  south  of  Eng- 
land last  summer,  and  from  former  observation,  that  the 
greatest  error  is  in  the  summer  management.  I  will  endea- 
vour to  give  an  account  of  our  treatment  of  the  trees  at  that 
season,  and  leave  it  to  you  and  your  readers  (should  you  think 
it  worthy  of  being  laid  before  them)  to  judge  as  to  its  merits 
or  demerits. 

In  the  spring,  as  soon  as  the  young  shoots  have  grown 
to  about  an  incn  long,  we  begin  to  disbud  or  thumb-prune 
them,  by  taking  off  all  the  young  shoots  where  there  is  no 
blossom  or  fruit,  except  the  lowest  one  upon  the  bearing 
branch,  and  that  at  the  extreme  point  of  it :  this  end  shoot  is 
allowed  to  grow  about  3  in.,  and  is  then  stopped ;  and  the 
buds  by  the  fruit  all  broken  off  to  about  four  of  their  bottom 
leaves,  so  as  to  make  a  cover  for  the  young  fruit  until  the 
time  of  thinning,  when  those  little  spurs  are  taken  away  with 
the  fruit  that  is  not  wanted,  and  the  others  are  retained  along 
with  the  fruit  that  is  left.  By  so  doing,  we  are  only  growing 
the  shoot  that  we  shall  want  next  year  for  bearing  fruit,  whicn 
gives  our  trees  an  opporttftiity  of  extending  themselves,  and 
making  good  wood ;  but  not  so  strong  as  Mr.  Newington 
describes  (p.  55.)^  except  in  the  centre  of  our  young  trees 
(figs.  79,  80.  in  Vol.  II.  p.  295.),  which  are  growing  in  a  soil 
nearly  like  that  complained  of  by  Mr.  Errington  (p.  54.) :  in 
which  case  we  find  little  inconvenience ;  for,  mstead  of  taking 
off  the  summer  laterals  or  water-shoots  (as  they  iare  sometimes 
called),  as  is  generally  done,  we  lay  them  in  at  regular  dis- 
tances, the  same  as  we  should  a  natural  spring  shoot ;  and,  if 
they  do  not  bear  fruit  the  next  summer,  they  will  produce 
fine  bearing  wood  for  a  future  year ;  so  that  we  have  not  to 
shorten  those  strong  shoots,  but  lay  them  in  their  whole  length 
for  main  or  secondary  leading  branches,  as  we  have  at  this 
time  shoots  laid  in,  above  6  ft.  long,  of  last  year's  growth,  with 
fruit  upon  their  laterals. 

When  the  young  shoots  at  the  base  of  the  firuit-bearing 
ones,  or  the  extending  part  of  the  leading  branches,  have 
grown  4  or  5  in.,  they  are  tied  down  to  the  other  branches  as 
close  as  they  will  admit  without  breaking  or  pinching  them, 
and  kept  close  to  the  wall  through  the  summer.  By  this  means 
they  will  get  perfectly  ripe  and  firm,  and  not  be  so  luxuriant 
as  when  permitted  to  grow  from  the  wall  almost  wild ;  and  the 
fruit  must,  of  course,  be  larger  when  the  wood  is  thin  thaii 
when  it  is  permitted  to  grow  twice  as  large  as  is  necessary. 
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There  will  be  found,  when  disbudding,  at  the  base  of  the 
shoots,  small  buds  that  are  not  likely  to  make  a  shoot  that 
season;  but  they  must  be  retained,  as  they  will  produce  a 
shoot  in  a  fiiture  year,  and  then  bring  your  young  wood  nearer 
home. 

I  remain,  Sir,  &c. 
Cariiorty  May  20.  18S0.  William  Seymour. 


Art.  XX.     On  a  MefAod  of  fraininff  the  Peach  and  Nectarttie  on 
low  Walli.     By  Mr.  William  SEyiiouR. 

Sir, 

I  PERFECTLY  agree  with  Mr.  Kendall  (Vol.  II.  p.  140.) 
respecting  the  necessity  of  adopting  some  regular  method 
in  pruning  fruit  trees,  particularly  the  peach  and  nectarine : 
but  I  must  beg  leave  to  differ  in  opuiion  respecting  our 
[the  Seymour]  method  being  so  well  adapted  for  horizontal 
training  on  low  walls ;  for  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  that 
method  is  not  at  all  proper  for  the  peach  or  nectarine  on  low 
walls,  owing  to  the  liability  of  these  species  of  trees  to  lose 
large  branches,  which,  when  it  happens  when  the  tree  is  old, 
and  against  a  low  wall,  renders  it  impossible  to  replace  them. 

Xhe  method  which  I  here  offer  for  training  on  low  walls  is, 
to  take  a  maiden  plant,  and  to  treat  it  in  the  maimer  described 
in  your  Magazine  (Vol.  I.  p.  129.,  and  II,  p.  ^95.),  so  as 
to  produce  a  tree  in  tlie  form  of  j^,  85. ;  and  when  it  has 


grown  too  large  for  the  wall,  it  may  very  easily  be  changed 
m  figure,  in  the  manner  of^.  86.     By  these  means  the 
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&i],  curvilinear,  and  horizontal  style  will  be  combined,  and 
the  gardener  will  be  prepared,  in  case  of  an  accident,  because 
any  of  the  branches  produced  from  a  a  may  be  made  leading 
ones.  I  ronain.  Sir,  &c. 

WllXIAM  SethOUB. 
JVedditiglon,  June  9.  1827. 


Art.  XXI.     FarAer  Nodes  of  the  Pine  Pbmtt  at  CatOe  Seti^ 
panted  in  a  Bed  of  Soil.    By  John  Hat,  Esq. 

I  EMBRACE  this  Opportunity  of  giving  you  the  following 
extract  from  Mr.  Lauder's  letter  of  the  1 8th  of  January :  — 
"  The  pines  planted  in  a  bed  of  soil,  in  one  of  the  steam-pits, 
on  the  18th  of  March,  1829,  although  but  the  previous  au- 
tiunn's  suckers,  are  now  the  largest  and  finest-looking  plants 
of  any  in  all  the  houses:  they  are  &r  superior  to  any  of  the  same 
age  grown  in  pots  in  the  common  way>  and  form  a  striking 
contrast  when  compared  with  them.  From  what  I  have  seea 
of  their  progress  this  last  summer,  I  shall  not  now  hesitate 
about  planting  the  whole  of  the  other  steam-pit  in  March 
next,  with  a  view  to  fruit  them  in  1831 ;  and  I  shall  plant  it 
next  autimm  with  suckers  immediately  from  the  stools,  with- 
out potting  them,  to  fruit  in  1833.  Should  the  fruit  be  io 
proportion  to  the  size  of  the  plant,  they  cannot  fail  to  be  fin^ 
one  of  the  small  early-planted  suckers  having,  soon  afler  it 
was  put  into  the  bed,  started  into  fruit,  and  produced  a  fine 
pine-apple,  which  swelled  well,  and,  when  cut,  was  found  to 
be  very  juicy  and  of  excellent  flavour." 
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I  have  written  Mr.  Lauder  mv  views  of  the  treatment  of 
the  plants,  in  order  to  the  proving  of  them  regularly  in  the 
ensuing  spring ;  and,  should  he  be  as  successful  in  this  case 
as  in  growing  the  plants,  I  shall  endeavour  to  send  yoa  a  spe^ 
cimen  of  the  finit,  which,  I  think.  Major  Harvey  will  not 
refiise  me.  I  intended  to  have  asked  him  before  I  wrote  you, 
but,  he  having  sent  me  notice  to  pack  the  fruit  accompanying 
this,  as  it  must  be  sent  off  to-morrow,  I  had  not  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  him. 

I  give  you  the  following  extract  from  Mr.  Lauder's  letter, 
as  a  final  answer  to  your  query  to  Mr.  Neill,  about  the  best 
substance  for  plunging  pots  of  pines  in,  in  steam-pits  :  —  **  I 
found  the  thermometer,  in  the  bed  of  soil,  generally  2*^,  and 
sometimes  3^,  higher  than  one  plunged  at  the  same  depth 
among  rotten  leaves ;  and  4%  and  sometimes  5^  higher  than 
one  plunged  at  the  same  depth  among  gravel,  all  in  the  steam- 
pit.     The  heat  was  frequently  in  summer  as  under :  — 


"Soil 

. 

-     9-2° 

Soil 

-    93** 

Leaves 

• 

-     90 

Leaves 

-    90 

Gravel 

• 

.    87 

Gravel 

.    88 

**  When  the  steam  was  v^dthheld  longer  than  usual,  the 
thermometer  among  the  gravel  was  the  first  that  got  lowest ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  steam  was  applied  longer 
than  usual  to  the  pit,  the  gravel  was  soonest  heated.  Since 
my  return  from  Edinburgh,  I  withheld  the  steam  from  the  pit 
for  several  days,  until  the  thermometer  plunged  to  the  same 
depth  ranged  as  follows,  on  the  morning  of  the  6th  of  Jan, : — 


*  In  the  bed  of  soil 
Among  the  rotten  leaves 


Among  the  gravel 


80° 

79 

74 


**  On  the  above  day,  I  let  the  steam  into  the  pit  for  about 
four  hours,  and  the  thermometer  ranged,  the  three  following 
days,  without  any  more  steam,  as  follows :  — 


rSoil     -    83° 
^  On  the  7th  4  Leaves      82 
t  Gravel       90 


rSoil      . 
8th  4  Leaves 
(^Gravel 


85° 
83 

88 


r  Soil     -    85«» 
9th  \  Leaves      83 
I  Gravel      80' 


It  appears,  from  the  last  trial,  that  Mr.  Lauder  has  stopped 
too  soon  from  making  his  observations :  he  ought  to  have  con- 
tinued them  until  the  heat  in  the  bed  of  soil,  as  indicated  by 
the  thermometer,  had  sunk  lower  than  85°.  This,  however, 
is  the  degree  of  heat  at  1  ft.  deep  in  the  earth,  during  sum- 
mer, in  Grenada,  as  a  gentleman,  a  planter  there,  wrote  home 
for  my  information.  The  thermometer  in  the  steam-pit  was 
plunged  9  in.  deep.     From  the  above  trials,  I  think  it  evident 
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that  stones  or  gravel  is  tlie  best  substance  for  heating  by- 
steam,  in  a  close  chamber ;  and  that  earth  is  the  best  sub- 
stance for  plunging  the  pots  in. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 
Edinburgh^  Jan.  22. 1830.  John  Hay* 


Art.  XXII.  Same  Account  of  a  large  Vine  at  Sellwood  Parky  the 
Seat  of  Michie  Forbes,  Esq.,  Sunning  Hill,  Berkshire.  By  Mr. 
H.  Gumming,  Gardener  to  Mr.  Forbes. 

Sir, 
The  large  Black  Hamburgh  vine  at  this  place  was  brought 
from  Sion  Hill  gardens,  then  the  Duke  of  Marlborough's,  in 
1810.     It  was  then  a  small  plant,  which  had  been  struck  that 
season  from  an  eye,  and  it  was  planted  in  Sellwood  Park 
garden  in  1811.      For  the  first  year  or  two  nothing  very 
remarkable  was  noticed  in  its  growth,  more  than  that  it  had 
a  very  healthy  appearance.     About  the  fourth  or  fifth  year 
after  planting,  it  had  nearly  filled  the  small  house  it  was  in. 
The  house  was  then  lengthened  20  ft.,  and  in  about  two  years 
afterwards  it  had  nearly  supplied  it  with  strong  healthy  bearing 
wood.    The  house  was  then  again,  and  has  been  since,  length- 
ened.   The  present  kngth  of  the  house  is  about  90  ft.,  breadth 
13  ft.;  number  of  bunches  on  the  vine  1100;  and  it  is  in- 
tended to  have  the  house  lengthened  36  ft.  more  next  autiunn. 
To  show  the  vigour  of  this  remarkable  young  vine,  I  may  men- 
tion that,  when  three  years  ago  the  house  was  lengthened  an 
additional  35  it,  the  second  year  afterwards  the  shoots  reached 
to  the  end  of  it     It  is  a  remarkably  good  bearer,  producing 
a  fine  Iju-ge  dark  berry  of  an  excellent  flavour*     Many  of  the 
bunches  weigh  upwards  of  2  lbs. ;  some  cut  last  year  almost 
2\  lbs.     It  stands  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  house.    It  has  a 
beautiful  straight  stem,  upwards  of  6  ft.  in  height;  and  then 
branches  off  each  way  horizontally^  with  nine  principal  lead- 
ing shoots. 

The  mode  of  training,  and  fine  healthy  strong  appearance 
of  the  vine,  together  with  the  excellent  crop  of  grapes  which  ' 
it  produces  every  year,  excite  the  admiration  of  every  gentle- 
man and  gardener  who  comes  here;  and  the  vine,  on  thq 
whole,  is  allowed  by  them  to  surpass  that  at  Hampton  Court, 
or  any  other  vine  in  the  country.  Its  roots  may  be  said  to 
be  both  in  and  out  of  the  house ;  as  it  is  planted  inside,  but, 
the  front  wall  being  on  arches,  many  of  the  roots  are  in  the 
old  asparagus  beds  in  front      We  have  already  begiui  to 
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remove  these  beds,  and  shall  continue  to  do  so  yearly,  till  oar 
young  beds,  which  have  been  lately  planted,  come  into  bear- 
ing ;  as  we  purpose  to  devote  that  piece  of  ground  entirely  to 
the  nourishment  of  the  vine. 

With  the  permission  of  Mr.  Forbes,  I  have  sent  you  a  small 
sample  of  grapes,  and  I  can  assure  you  that  the  bunches  were 
not  picked,  but  cut  from  one  part  of  the  vine  and  not  2  ft. 
from  each  other.  I  remain,  Sir,  &c. 

H.  CUMMINGS. 

SeUwood  Park,  October  21.  1829. 

The  berries  were  large,  dark,  of  excellent  flavour,  and  the 
bunches  weighing  from  half  a  pomid  to  a  pound  and  a  half.  — 
Cond* 


Art.  XXIII.     On  a  Method  of  obtaining  new  Kinds  of  Poiaioes, 

By  ^OLA^NUM  TUBERO'SUM. 

Sir, 

Having  noticed  in  your  useful  publication  several  commu- 
nications relative  to  that  useful  and  now  almost  indispensable 
vegetable,  the  potato,  I  beg  to  offer  a  method  of  obtaining 
new  kinds,  which  is  as  follows,  viz. :  — 

Macartneys  Method  of  obtaining  new  Kinds  of  Potatoes 
from  Seed.  —  "  Sow  the  seed  in  a  hot-bed,  about  the  middle 
of  February,  in  lines  6  in.  apart,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  deep, 
and  very  thin.  When  water  is  necessary,  sprinkle  it  between 
the  lines,  but  avoid  wetting  the  plants,  as  that  would  injure 
them.     A  little  air  must  be  given  before  they  are  watered. 

"  As  the  plants  rise,  rich  earth,  carefully  put  between  the 
lines,  will  add  fresh  vigour  to  them ;  but  the  tops  of  the 
plants  must  not  be  covered  by  these  mouldings,  which  should 
be  occasionally  repeated  until  they  are  fit  for  transplanting. 
To  prepare  them  for  this,  about  the  end  of  April  they  must 
be  plentifully  refreshed  with  air ;  and,  two  hours  before  re- 
moving them,  they  must  be  plentifiiUy  watered  all  over^  and 
the  glasses  covered  with  bass  mats,  to  prevent  the  sun,  if 
shinuig  at  the  time,  from  scorching  the  plants.  Take  each 
plant  up  carefully,  with  a  ball  of  earth  attached  to  it,  and 
plant  them  in  trenches,  as  you  would  celery,  only  with  this 
difference,  the  distance  from  plant  to  plant  in  the  lines  must 
be  1 8  in. ;  and  if  the  sun  should  be  shining  out  strong  at  the 
time  of  planting,  a  flower-pot  should  be  placed  over  each,  to 
prevent  flagging ;  for,  with  all  your  care  in  taking  up,  a  mod 
many  of  the  fibres  will  be  broken.     After  the  plants  have 
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established  themselves,  remove  the  pots,  and  earth  up  occa- 
sionally, as  long  as  the  space  between  them  will  admit  of  it. 
The  produce  of  new  kinds  of  potatoes  raised  in  this  manner 
is  generally  prodigious  for  twelve  years  afterwards.  The 
best  manure  is  yellow  moss  and  rotten  horse-dung." 

Now,  Sir,  I  beg  to  observe,  that  I  have  tried  the  above 
method  of  raising  new  kinds  of  potatoes,  and  found  it  to 
answer  my  most  sanguine  expectations.  In  the  year  1807,  I 
selected  a  seed-ball  of  an  early  variety,  which  I  obtained  from 
the  late  Mr.  James  Dickson  of  Covent  Garden,  well  known 
to  the  botanical  world,  and,  after  washing  the  seed  clean  from 
the  pulpy  matter  which  surrounded  it,  I  kept  it  in  a  dry  place 
till  the  time  directed  for  sowing.  I  planted  seventeen  plants, 
and  threw  away  the  remainder :  each  plant  produced  a  distinct 
variety,  of  as  various  quality.  There  were  amongst  them 
round,  oblong,  and  kidneys;  good,  bad,  and  indifferent; 
black,  white,  and  red ;  all  niU  grown  the  first  season,  and  of 
ample  produce:  some  were  as  early  as  the  parent  plant; 
while  others,  again,  were  very  late.  We  have,  it  is  true,  a 
great  variety  of  capital  kinds  of  this  useful  vegetable ;  but  if 
gentlemen's  gardeners,  who  have  it  in  their  power  more  than 
any  other  class  of  men  in  the  kingdom,  were  to  set  about 
earnestly  raising  new  kinds,  it  is  very  probable  that  far  supe- 
rior kinds  to  any  of  those  now  in  use  might  be  obtained  at 
a  trifling  expense,  as  a  single-light  box,  with  a  few  linings, 
would  answer  the  purpose,  after  it  had  performed  its  office  of 
raising  cucumber  plants  for  the  larger  frames:  and  such  a 
course  of  experiments  by  different  individuals,  if  successful. 
Would  not  only  tend  to  benefit  the  country  at  large,  but  it 
would  also  afford  a  solid  satisfaction  to  the  minds  of  those 
who  would  give  themselves  such  a  trifling  degree  of  trouble, 
if  they  were  successful  m  obtaining  a  distinct  variety,  that 
would,  from  its  valuable  properties,  obtain  celebrity. 

Should  you  deem  the  above  account  worthy  of  the  notice 
of  your  readers,  I  may  perhaps,  at  a  future  time,  when  leisure 
permits,  send  you  one  or  two  more  recipes  that  might  be  of 
service  npt  only  to  young  but  to  old  gardeners. 

I  began  to  fear  we  had  lost  the  effusions  of  our  amusing 
old  friend  Agronome,  but  I  am  glad  to  see  he  has  made  his 
appearance  again.  Many  hearty  laughs  have  we  had  at  his 
gibes,  and  long  may  he  continue  to  furnish  them  foi:  the  amuse- 
ment of  your  readers,  together  with  his  pithy  useful  inform^ 
ation :  but  I  must  concluae,  or,  as  our  worthy  friend  observes, 
I  shall  become  tiresome.  I  am.  Sir,  &c. 

iSoLA^NUM   TUBERO'^SUM^ 

Neath^  Glamorganshire^  Dec.  3,  1829. 
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Art.  XXIV.     Description  and  Um  o/"  Sartletft  CuUivaiOr. 
By  W.  D. 

Sir, 

I  SEXD  you  enclosed  the  plan  of  an  implement  of  ngricul> 
ture  invented,  and  most  successfiilly  worked,  by  Mr.  G.  Bart- 
lett,  a  most  respectable  and  exceedingly  ingenious  tenant  <rf' 
Sir  Richard  V}-^yan,  Bart.  It  will,  I  am  fully  confident, 
when  known  throngii  tlie  medium  of  your  Magazine,  be  gene- 
rally npproveil  of.  On  lands  of  a  strong  atlhesive  nature, 
where,  in  consequence  of  wetness,  the  roller  and  harrow  can- 
not reduce  it  suitably  for  the  reception  of  the  seed,  Bart- 
Ictt'ii  cultivator  will  be  found  to  be  eminently  advantageous. 
This  cultivator  can  be  so  moditied  in  principle  us  to  serve 
every  purpose  in  the  preparing  of  wet  land  for  tillage.  The 
implement  has  a  roller  of  thirteen  sharp  plates,  placed  at  in- 
tervals of  about  i  in. ;  consequently  no  lumps  of  eartli  over 
which  the  cultivator  passes  can  exceed  in  magnitude  the  dis- 
tance of  one  plate  from  the  other.  By  tlie  addition  of  plates, 
it  can  so  operate  upon  the  surface  as  to  su|jersede  the  neces- 
sity of  the  harrow  or  roller ;  either  of  which,  ui  wet  seasons, 
on  many  lands,  is  of  more  injury  than  service.  Mr.  G.  Bart- 
lett  has  foinid  it  save  about  one  half  of  the  labour,  which 
alone  U  sufficient  to  recommend  its  adoption  on  all  farms  of 
difficult  culture  ni  wet  seasons. 

Trelowarreti,  near  Hehione,  in  Co)tiv:alt,  W.  D. 

May  20.  1829. 


Babtlett's  cultivator  consists  of  a  roller 
{.fig-  87.)  composed  of  thirteen  thin  iron 
plates,  each  fastened  to  a  circular  block  of 
wood  of  4  in.  in  thickness,  and  bound  round 
with  iron.  Both  plates  (a)  and  blocks  (6) 
are  movable  on  an  iron  axle,  and  the  size 
of  both  (_fig.  88.)  may  he  increased  or  diminished  at  pleasure. 
Mr.  Bartlett  has  adopted  a  diameter  of  9  in.  for  the  blocks, 
and  IS  in.  for  the  plates,  as  may  be  observed  by  the  dimen- 
sions in^.  87. 

Ftg.  89.  is  the  under  side  of  the  frame  in  which  the  roller 
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is  fixed ;  a  a,  the  position  of  the  axle  gudgeons;  b,  movable 
staple  for  attaching  the  draft  trees ;  c,  iron  scrapers  fastened 


to  the  bar  d,  the  use  of  which  scrapers  is  to  clean  the  roller, 
and  they  are  of  such  a  length  as  almost  to  touch  the  blocks. 
Each  scraper  is  protected  by  a  piece  of  wood  (e),  to  prevent 
it  from  being  forced  back  by  the  earth  on  the  roller,  lliese 
pieces  of  wood  are  fastened  to  the  bar^  as  the  scrapers  are 
to  the  bar  d.  The  general  appearance  of  the  roller  when  at 
work  will  be  easily  luiderstooa.  (^/fg.  90.) 


Though  we  have  no  doubt  that  such  a  machine  as  the  above 
may  occasionally  be  found  usetul,  yet  we  are  averse  from 
recommending  agricultural  implements  or  machines  which  are 
at  all  complicated.  Wherever  the  soil  and  climate  are  favour-^ 
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able  to  aration,  almost  every  description  of  culture  may  be 
effected  by  the  plough  find  harrow  alone,  and  at  most  with  the 
addition  of  the  roller,  horse-hoe,  and  probably  a  sowing- 
maclune  of  some  sort.     Tlie  first  agriculturists  in  the  world, 
those  of  East  Lothian,  have  nothing  more.     Wet  adhesive 
lands,  whilst  wet,  can  seldom  be  worked  to  advantage  with 
any  implement ;  and,  indeed,  it  must  be  owing  chiefly  to  some 
local  circumstances,  that  in  these  times  such  lands  can  at  all 
pay  for  being  kept  under  the  plough.     Were  trade  in  com 
free,  or  this  country  thoroughly  intersected  with  rail-road% 
such  lands  would  be  kept  under  grass  or  wood.     Every  in- 
vention and  attempt  at  improvement  ought,  however,  to  be 
recorded  for  the  benefit  of  future  inventors.  —  Cond^ 


A  RT.  XXV.  An  Account  of  some  Plants  of  Indian  Com  reused  at 
Ilampsteady  and  of  some  remarkable  Circumstances  connected  there- 
with.   By  X.  Y. 

Sir, 

The  following  short  account  of  some  Indian  com  raised  at 
Hampstead  may  perhaps  be  interestiiig  to  your  readers,  par- 
ticularly as  it  proves  that  the  seed  will  produce  vigorous  plants 
afler  it  has  been  kept  several  years ;  a  fact  which  has  oflen  been 
denied  or  doubted :  — 

Sept.  28.  1820,  an  ear  of  Indian  corn  was  gathered  at 
Dijon,  in  France ;  it  was  small,  being  only  5  in.  long,  and  it 
contained  300  giains.  April  20.  1826,  some  of  these  seeds 
were  sown  in  a  garden-pot  which  was  kept  in  a  sitting-room 
of  an  equal  temperature.  At  the  end  of  a  fortnight,  the  plants 
came  up,  and  were  occasionally  put  out  of  tlie  window  when 
the  weather  was  fine.  On  the  1 9th  of  June,  they  were  trans- 
planted into  a  warm  border  in  the  garden,  sheltered  from  the 
north  and  east  winds.  Tlie  ground  was  previously  well  ma- 
nured with  dung.  The  plants,  after  their  removal,  soon  began 
to  grow  very  luxuriantly,  and  produced  several  fine  ears  of 
com,  much  larger  than  the  ear  we  brought  from  France.  The 
largest  ears  were  8  in.  long,  weighed  nearly  a  pound,  and 
contained  from  500  to  600  grains. 

In  1827,  I  planted  the  seeds  in  garden-pots,  as  before; 
some  from  the  last  year's  crop,  and  some  from  the  French 
seed.  They  both  came  up  about  the  same  time,  but  the 
plants  from  the  new  seed  were  rather  the  stronger.  The  ears 
were  as  fine,  and  ripened  as  well  as  they  had  done  in  1826. 

In  1828,  I  planted  some  seeds  of  the  produce  of  the  pre- 
ceding year  in  the  open  ground,  and  found  that  they  throve 
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better  than  those  first  sown  in  garden-pots  and  transplanted. 
Last  year  (viz.  1829)  the  ears  were  large,  and  full  of  embryo 
seeds ;  but,  owing  to  the  wet  weather  at  the  time  the  male 
flowers  were  in  bloom,  there  were  very  few  perfect  seeds,  and 
none  of  the  ears  ripened.  Owing,  probably,  to  the  ground 
being  so  much  manured,  the  plants  in  1827  were  particularly 
vigorous ;  and,  after  the  male  flowers  were  out  of  bloom  and 
the  pollen  dried  up,  several  side  shoots  appeared,  which,  I 
have  since  learned,  should  have  been  taken  off,  as  they  weaken 
the  plant,  and  seldom  ripen.  However,  I  suffered  them  to 
remain  on ;  and  I  was  much  intejested  in  watching  the  curious 
provision  of  nature  to  secure  the  fructification  of  the  seed  of 
this  second  brood.  When  the  ears  of  com  began  to  enlarge, 
a  branch  of  male  flowers,  about  4  in.  long,  grew  out  of  the 
end  of  each  ear,  as  the  crown  or  top  grows  out  of  a  pine- 
apple. In  due  time  these  ears  ripened,  but  they  were  small 
and  ill-formed. 

Still  later  in  the  Reason,  a  third  brood  appeared ;  and  here 
nature  had  another  wonderful  contrivance  to  provide  for  the 
safety  of  the  seed.  As  the  weather  began  to  be  cold  and 
ungenial,  the  male  flower  grew  from  the  bottom  of  the  ear, 
within  the  glume  or  envelope,  like  two  children  lying  side  by 
side  in  a  cot.  Most  of  these  ears  proved  abortive ;  a  few 
perfect  seeds,  however,  were  formed,  though  it  was  too  late  in 
the  year  for  them  to  ripen. 

I  should  wish  to  laiow  whether  similar  changes  in  the 
blossoms  of  Indian  corn  have  ever  before  been  noticed.  Such 
an  extraordinary  adaptation  of  means  to  an  end  seems  to 
partake  of  the  nature  of  instinct  in  animals.  By  what  fore- 
knowledge could  the  male  flower  be  aware  that  it  was  bom 
too  late  in  the  season,  and  thus  provide  for  itself  a  warm 
covering,  secure  from  wind  and  rain?  A  solution  to  this 
question  might  form  the  subject  of  a  very  interesting  physio- 
logical essay.  I  shall  anxiously  look  for  an  answer  to  diese 
queries  from  some  of  your  scientific  correspondents. 

I  remain.  Sir,  yours,  8cc. 
Hampsteadj  Jan.  12. 1830.  X.  Y. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  seed  of  Indian  corn  will  retain  its 
vegetative  powers,  in  temperate  climates,  for  six  years,  with 
no  other  care  than  that  of  keeping  it  dry.  We  can  vouch  for 
all  the  facts  in  the  above  communication,  from  our  personal 
knowledge  of  the  excellent,  amiable,  and  philosophic-minded 
authoress  of  the  paper,  and  cultivator  of  the  com.  We  hope 
due  attention  will  be  paid  to  her  queried  by  our  physiological 
readers.  —  Cond. 
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Art.  I.  A  Series  of  Facts^  Hints,  ObservcUionSy  and  Expenmenit 
on  the  different  Modes  of  Raising,  Pruning,  and  Training  Young 
Trees  in  Plantations.  By  W.  Billington,  Superintendant  of  the 
Planting  of  the  Royal  Forest  of  Dean,  &c. 

This  book  is  composed  by  a  well-meaning  good-natured 
sort  of  a  man,  evidently  little  accustomed  to  wield  the  pen. 
His  "  series  of  facts,"  however  valuable  some  of  them  may 
be,  are  rather  loosely  arranged,  and  mixed  up  with  much 
digressive  and  extraneous  remark.  The  history  of  the  rearing 
of  the  fences  at  Dean  Forest  exhibits  little  that  is  creditable 
to  the  projectors.  The  large  banks  of  earth  often  gave  way ; 
and,  "  sometimes,  only  the  outside  turf  slipped  down,  and  did 
not,  in  the  least,  disturb  the  live  hedge  of  whins."  "  The 
sheep  and  cattle,  by  grazing  on  the  outsides  of  the  banks,  on 
5oils  of  a  loamy  nature  incluiing  to  clay  or  marl,  pulled  up  the 
grass  that  grew  between  the  layers  of  turf,  by  the  roots,  which 
caused  them  to  crumble  do\*Ti  like  clay,  marl,  or  lime." 
(p.  6,  7.)  This  result  might,  we  conceive,  have  been  a  priori 
expected ;  and,  in  place  of  the  managers  confining  them- 
selves to  one  form  of  fence  in  all  soils,  and  that  form,  too,  the 
least  of  all  adapted  for  general  practice,  it  would  have  been 
easy  to  vary  the  form  of  fence  to  suit  the  nature  of  the  soiL 
On  soils  where  the  turf  was  full  of  small  roots,  the  form  of 
fence  specified  by  the  contract,  though  of  itself  sufficiently 
clumsy,  and  perfectly  inadequate,  without  a  top-rail,  to  keep 
out  sheep  while  the  whins  were  young,  yet,  when  they  were 
up,  might,  with  their  assistance,  form  a  tolerable  fence.  The 
bank  contracted  for  was  "  to  be  made  4  ft.  6  in.  wide  at  bot- 
tom, 5  ft.  high,  and  2  ft^  wide  at  top ;  and  care  was  taken  to 
build  them  entirely  of  turf,  cut  thin,  from  3  to  4  or  5  in.  thick, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil ;  and  a  ditch  1 8  in.  deep  on 
the  outside,  a  row  of  furze  or  whins  to  be  sown  on  the  top^ 
and  another  at  the  foot  of  the  banks  outside."  To  this  forni^ 
for  universal  practice,  we  have  several  objections  :  and,  in  the 
first  place,  it  robs  too  great  a  breadth  of  the  adjacent  ground 
of  its  surface  soil.  Suppose  the  medium  thickness  of  uie  turf 
to  be  4  in.,  every  linear  foot  of  such  fence  will  require  16^  cubic 
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feet;  which,  multiplied  by  3,  for  turf  of  4  in.  thick,  will  uncover 
a  breadth  of  48  ft.  9  in.  all  along  the  line  of  fence,  depriving 
the  trees,  in  many  instances,  of  the  only  portion  of  the  soil  in 
which  they  could  vegetate.  On  dry  light  soils,  the  upper 
part  of  the  bank  would  be  too  dry  for  the  upper  row  of  furze 
forming  an  effective  hedge :  cattle  would  have  too  easy  access 
to  the  bottom  and  sides  of  such  fence,  unless  it  were  protected ; 
and,  if  the  value  of  the  brushwood  used  is  taken  into  the 
account,  the  expense  might  very  nearly  construct  a  more  sub- 
stantial fence  altogether.  We  have  frequently  adopted  the 
form,  but  not  the  dimensionsj  of  the  Dean  Forest  bank-fence, 
where  we  were  forced  to  have  the  line  of  fence  on  ground 
sloping  to  the  interior  of  the  plantation  from  such  fence ;  in 
all  other  cases,  we  have  found  the  *  ditch  and  faced  dike '  fence 
the  most  economical,  durable,  and  effective.  The  ditch  6^  ft# 
wide  at  top,  3  ft.  deep,  9  or  10  in.  wide  at  bottom ;  the  turf 
built  to  the  same  slope  as  the  side  of  the  ditch,  and  3^  fl.  high^ 
including  a  green  turf  at  top,  backed  by  the  earth  which 
comes  out  of  the  ditch ;  a  row  of  whins  sown  on  the  top,  inside 
the  turf,  and  some  seeds  sprinkled  in  the  face  of  the  dike  in 
course  of  building.  A  simple  rail  about  8  in.  above  the  top 
turf,  projecting  outwards,  and  without  any  offset  exceeding 
3  in.  where  the  dike  commences,  will  form  an  effective  fence 
against  sheep ;  and  cattle  cannot  browse  to  any  hurtful  extent^ 
as  the  bottom  of  the  ditch  is  too  narrow  to  admit  of  their 
turning  their  face  to  the  dike.  The  turf  taken  off  the  top  of 
the  ditch  will  build  the  faced  dike,  and  the  earth  wiU  afford 
sufficient  backing.  On  this  ditch  bank  are  seen  the  best  and 
most  forward  trees  in  the  plantation,  in  place  of  having  48  ft 
inward  of  stunted  plants.  The  expense,  too,  of  such  a  fence 
is  a  consideration :  Is.  6d.  will  fence  6  yards  of  the  dike  and 
ditch,  and  about  another  6d,  will  cover  the  expense  of  railing, 
where  every  thing  is  to  purchase,  estimating  labourers'  wages 
at  25.  per  day  of  10  hours.  (See  Encyc.  of  Gard,,  §6820.) 
We  are  better  pleased  with  the  method  adopted,  as  a  dernier 
ressortj  by  Mr.  Billington,  of  planting  *  wet  land.'  —  "  The 
lines  were  laid  down,  as  usual,  at  4  fl.  apart ;  a  good  turf,  16 
or  18  in.  square,  as  thick  as  the  soil  would  admit,  laid  with 
the  grass  side  downwards  a  few  months  before  planting :  the 
two  swai'ds  rot,  and  the  sod  becomes  firmly  fixed,  so  that  they 
can  be  planted  with  the  greatest  ease,  without  disturbing  the 
sod."  This,  however,  by  some  modern  writers,  would  be 
termed  "  a  Scotch  shift,"  though  not  practised  in  that  country. 
Effectual  draining  we  hold  to  be  the  first  requisite  in  plant>- 
ing.  Had  this  been  properly  attended  to,  and  the  surface  of 
the  swampy  soils  in  Dean  Forest  pared  and  burned,  there 
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would  have  been  no  occasion  for  the  *  sod  system ; '  there 
would  have  been  less  cover  of  rank  herbage  for  mice,  under 
which  to  perform  their  "  deeds  of  darkness,"  and  fewer  seeds 
for  their  sustenance;  there  would  have  been  less  waste  of 
labour,  and  less  waste  of  criticism  on  the  mode  of  conducting 
that  labour.  It  appears  that  the  *fern'  (Pteris  aquilina,  we 
presume)  was  a  great  annoyance  in  Dean  Forest.  This  plant 
sends  its  roots  more  than  a  hundred  feet  deep  into  the  soil, 
and,  consequently,  is  not  easily  eradicated ;  it  is,  however, 
easily  kept  under  while  a  plantation  is  young ;  and  is,  withal, 
one  of  the  best  indications  we  know  of  a  soil  suitable  to  the 
growth  of  oak  and  elm.  We  fear  "  Sir  Henry  Steuart  *' 
will  not  think  the  following  extract  quite  *  scientific  :' — "  Be- 
cause large  plants,  when  removed,  if  they  are  not  well  cut  in, 
pruned,  or  divested  of  a  great  part  of  their  branches,  are 
much  longer  before  they  make  fresh  shoots,  if  ever  they  do." 
^.  69.)  W^e  think  the  baronet  and  Mr.  Billington  are,  on 
this  subject,  at  the  extremes  of  the  question  at  issue.  We 
would  say,  in  removing  a  tree,  be  as  careful  of  the  roots  as 
possible ;  but  as,  with  the  greatest  care,  some  roots  will  be 
hurt  or  destroyed,  remove  an  equal  proportion  of  the  branches, 
to  preserve  a  fair  equilibrium  between  the  leaves  and  roots ; 
or,  as  Mr.  Billington  remarks,  "  probably  the  bark,  sap,  and 
air-vessels  get  hide-bound  and  contracted  for  want  of  their 
usual  supply  and  circulation  of  nutriment."  (p.  69.)  His  mode 
of  pruning  larch  nurslings,  by  cutting  the  branches  about  the 
middle,  where  they  interfere  with  oak  or  other  permanent 
wood,  is  entitled  to  the  attention  of  those  who  have  the  ma^ 
migement  of  young  plantations ;  but,  for  an  account  of  the 
superior  growth  of  larch  trees  so  pruned,  we  must  refer  to 
the  work  itself.  The  simple  plaster  of  cow-dung,  which  he 
recommends  for  wounds  in  trees,  we  have  always  considered 
as  equal  in  merit  to  the  far-famed  Forsyth's  plaster:  and, 
upon  the  whole,  although  the  book  is  not  well  got  up,  we 
believe  it  contains  many  sensible  and  useful  remarks. — A.  G. 
Perthshire* 


Art.  II.  The  Practical  Planter ;  containing  Directions  for  the 
Planting  of  Waste  Landy  and  Management  of  Wood :  with  a  new 
Method  of  rearing  the  Oak,  By  Thomas  Cruickshank,  Forester 
at  Careston.    Edinburgh,  1830.     8vo.    12^. 

We  see  trees  of  a  huge  size  on  the  open  lawn,  or  by  the 
way-side ;  and,  not  recollecting,  perhaps,  of  any  thing  having 
been  done  for  them,  are  apt  to  imagine  that  wood  wants  little 
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or  no  attention  to  rear  it  to  perfection.  To  fence  a  piece  of 
ground,  and  merely  to  "  stick  in  the  trees,"  are,  too  frequently, 
all  that  are  thought  necessary.  Hence  the  miserable  appear- 
ance of  many  woods  and  plantations  in  the  kingdom;  and 
sometimes  the  opinion  tliat  planting  is  an  unprofitable  under- 
taking. 

Were  the  subject  more  generally  understood,  and  the  most 
judicious  schemes  acted  on,  it  is  easy  to  anticipate  the  improved 
appearance,  and  increased  value,  of  many  neglected  districts 
of  the  country ;  for  there  is  hardly  a  vacant  corner,  or  a 
heathy  waste,  which  will  not  produce  valuable  crops  of  trees 
of  one  kind  or  other.  One  can  hardly  think  of  a  more  extra- 
vagant or  a  less  rational  scheme,  than  planting  the  same  kinds 
of  trees  in  every  variety  of  soil  and  situation;  yet  we  find 
writers  of  professed  experience  recommending  the  larch  and 
oak  to  be  planted  universally.  Indeed,  the  chief  part  of  the 
art  lies  in  adapting  the  kinds  of  trees  to  the  quality  of  the  soil 
and  the  peculiarity  of  the  situation. 

Perhaps  at  no  former  period  of  our  history  has  the  subject 
of  plantation  been  more  anxiously  discussed  than  of  late  years. 
Some  of  the  authors  are  persons  of  rank  and  title,  and  some 
are  professional ;  but  it  is  matter  of  regret  that  conflicting 
schemes  have  been  advocated,  and  experience  has  been  made 
to  support  directly  opposite  principles. 

A  number  of  authors  have  recommended  raising  the  oak 
from  the  acorn,  without  transplanting;  while  others  have 
maintained  that  the  only  way  to  obtain  a  thriving  oak  wood 
is,  by  using  stout  [)lants,  several  years  old,  from  the  nursery. 
Both  these  classes  have  advised  their  oaks  to  be  from  1 0  to 
7  ft.  apart,  that  the  land  might  be  sufficiently  stocked  for  a 
full  crop.  Another,  though  not  a  numerous,  class,  have 
talked  of  a  much  smaller  number  —  1 7  to  an  acre  !  These, 
however,  they  propose  to  increase,  as  may  be  required,  merely 
by  layering ! 

But  most  writers  agree  on  the  advantages  of  pretty  close 
planting,  and  gradual  thinning.  There  are  some  who  main- 
tiiin  that  there  is  only  one  sort  of  Scotch  pine  indigenous  to 
North  Britain  ;  and  affirm  that  Scotch  nurserymen  brought  a 
spurious  variety  from  Canada,  not  more  than  fifty  years  since, 
which  now  pervades  the  whole  kingdom  !  others  consider  the 
wjiole  of  that  story  without  foundation.  Some  recommend 
carefully  cutting  off  the  snags  and  dying  branches  from  the 
boles  of  all  the  trees  of  the  pine  and  fir  tribes ;  while  others 
condemn  all  pruning  of  pines  and  firs  as  certain  destruction 
to  the  trees.  Some  will  have  their  hard-wood  trees  pruned 
up  with  a  clean  stem,  and  a  bushy  head ;  others  wish  the  boles 
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of  their  trees  to  be  furnished  with  small  branches  and  twigs, 
and  the  top  moderately  thiimed  out,  to  let  the  leader  get  up. 
On  this  hand,  we  are  directed  to  cut  every  competing  branch 
at  once  off,  close  by  the  bole:  on  that,  we  are  advised  to 
shorten,  and  wait  till  the  bole  increase  to  such  a  size  as  to 
envelope  the  branch  so  shortened,  that  the  evil  of  an  abrupt 
termination  of  the  layers  of  wood,  at  the  amputated  place, 
m^  be  prevented ! 

Here  we  are  informed,  that  the  best  way  to  season  larch 
wood,  and  keep  it  from  warping,  is  to  bark  it  a  year  or  two 
before  cutting  it  do^n.  There,  again,  that  the  only  way  to 
season  wood  of  every  kind,  and  give  it  hardness  and  solidity, 
is  to  immerse  it  in  water  immediately  on  taking  it  down. 

In  the  sizes  and  ages  of  the  plants,  the  time  of  planting,  the 
manner  of  pitting,  the  preparation  of  the  land  for  receiving 
the  plants,  and  the  effects  of  that  preparation  on  the  quality 
of  the  timber  when  it  comes  to  maturity,  the  opinions  are 
conflicting  and  perplexing. 

Without  pretending  to  account  for  these  discrepancies  on 
the  subject  of  raising  timber,  we  feel  no  difficulty  in  attribut- 
ing them,  in  most  cases,  to  hasty  conclusions,  draun  from  ill- 
digested  premises.  Hence,  imaginary  improvements  are  made 
known,  which  lead  the  public  astray,  as  the  ignis  fatiius  does 
the  bewildered  traveller,  till  he  finds  himself  involved  in  a 
quagmire  of  difficulties. 

Not  a  few  of  the  late  authors  on  planting  discover  a  very 
culpable  ignorance  of  the  writings  of  their  predecessors  :  an 
acquaintance  with  which  might  have  enabled  them  to  correct 
their  own  mistakes  and  erroneous  notions,  and  also  have  pre- 
vented them  from  bringing  forward  much  redimdant  matter, 
and  making  themselves  ridiculous  in  the  world. 

The  professed  object  of  the  last  publication  on  planting 
(Mr.  Cruickshank's  Practical  Planter)  is,  to  teach  the  world 
**  a  new  method  of  rearing  the  oak."  That  its  author  should 
have  imagined  the  method  he  recommends  as  "  new,"  can 
only  be  accounted  for  from  his  total  ignorance  of  almost  every 
book  on  the  subject  of  raising  timber.  Indeed,  the  identical 
method  of  creating  shelter  for  the  pits  of  oaks  which  he  speaks 
of,  is  circumstantially  detailed  in  Nicol's  Plantei^s  Kalendar 
(p.  192 — 195.),  a  work  which  made  its  appearance  in  1812. 

The  methods  of  raising  oak  timber  from  acorns  without 
transplanting,  and  from  transplanted  trees,  have  each  their 
advantages  and  disadvantages.  We  have  a  curious  contrast 
of  these  in  the  work  before  us  (p.  235.) :  on  the  common 
"  method  of  cultivating  it  [the  oak],  the  person  who  plants 
scarce  ever  lives  to  see  it  arrive  at  a  bulk  large  enough  to 
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render  its  timber  useful  for  any  of  the  purposes  for  which 
oak  is  required.  But,"  adds  he,  "  let  it  be  treated  according 
to  the  above  directions,  and,  in  30  or  35  years  after  the  acorn 
is  put  into  the  ground,  the  tree  will  be  in  a  state  of  maturity 
to  qualify  it,  not,  perhaps,  for  becoming  the  principal  timbers 
of  a  large  ship,  but,  at  least,  for  boat-building,  and  all  lighter 
and  more  mmute  parts  of  naval  architecture." 

What  he  can  have  meant  by  this  piece  of  composition  it  is 
not  easy  to  say :  but,  if  we  follow  his  "  directions,"  that  is,  to 
leave  500  of  his  larch  and  pine  nurses  on  each  acre  of  his  oak 
wood,  till  they  are  from  30  to  35  years  old,  it  will  be  marvel- 
lous enough  if  his  oaks,  of  nearly  the  same  age,  should  be  fit 
for  the  minutest  purposes  he  speaks*  of.  Scotch  pine  and 
larches,  SO  to  35  years  of  age,  will  have  risen  to  40  or  45  ft. 
in  height,  and  their  side-branches  will  have  met :  so  that  his 
young  oaks  from  the  acorns,  from  27  to  32  years  old,  must 
be  in  the  w^orst  plight  either  for  cutting  for  the  purposes  of 
"  naval  architecture,"  or  remaining  for  forming  a  crop  of  oak 
timber  on  the  land. 

Perhaps  he  may  be  inclined  to  say,  in  this  case,  what  he 
does  in  another,  namely,  "  It  is  but  fair,  however,  to  allow, 
that,  on  this  point,  my  opinion  is  founded  rather  on  a  careful 
calculation  than  on  actual  experience  ; "  and,  we  think,  it  might 
be  very  appropriate,  with  the  exception  of  the  word  "  care- 
ful." Indeed,  his  experience  in  the  forest  seems  to  be  con- 
fined to  a  very  short  period ;  for,  its  whole  length  he  fixes  at 
fourteen  years,  which,  he  says,  were  chiefly  employed  in  the 
nursery. 

Had  the  author  not  informed  us  to  the  contrary,  we  should 
have  said  that  most  of  the  matter  in  his  book,  on  general 
planting,  was  a  desultory  collection  from  the  Planter^ s  Ka^ 
lendar:  but  it  is  made  to  appear  that  he  had  never  seen  that 
work  in  his  life ;  nor  ever  learned  anything  of  its  contents  till 
his  book  was  written,  and,  most  likely,  in  the  press.* 

However,  there  are  many  useful  observations  in  its  first 

*  "  Since  writing  this  work,  I  have  learned  that  the  plan  of  raising  oaks 
from  the  acorns,  in  the  spots  where  they  are  intended  to  remain,  has  been 
recommended  by  authority  far  superior  to  mine,  viz.  by  Dr.  Yule  in  the 
Horticultural  Mcmoirsy  and  by  Mr.  Sang  in  the  Planter's  Kalendar,^^  (p.  209. 
note.) 

At  p.  28.  "  certain  English  writers  "  are  condemned,  and  Pontey  and  the 
Encj/chjhcdia  of  Gardening  quoted.  Now,  on  the  supposition  that  the 
arboriculture  of  the  Enc^clojxedia  was  read,  which  it  must  have  been  in 
order  to  write  p.  28.,  how  can  Mr.  Cruickshank  plead  ignorance  of  what 
is  therein  stated  from  Sang,  Yule,  and  others,  respecting  raising  the  oak 
from  the  acorn,  till  after  he  had  written  his  work  ?  The  Practical  Planter 
and  its  honest  author  must  cut  rather  an  awkward  figiure  till  these  blunders 
are  publicly  acknowledged  and  cancelled.  —  E,  D,  G, 

G  G    2 
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part ;  and  its  second,  being  a  transcript  of  a  part  of  Sir  Henry 
Steuart's  Planter^ s  Guide,  speaks  for  itself. — E.  D,  G.  Jime  12. 
1830. 


The  above  we  received  from  a  correspondent,  after  we  had  completed  the 
following  review.  We  have  omitted  E.  D.  G.'s  remarks  on  Mr.  Cruick- 
shank*8  misrepresentation  of  two  passages  in  our  Enct/c/ojMrdia,  wishing 
to  bear  the  responsibility  ourselves  of  what  we  shall  have  to  state  on 
that  subject. 


We  learn,  from  the  dedication,  that  this  work  is  the  result 
of  experience  chiefly  acquired  in  the  service  of  the  Earl  of 
life ;  and,  from  the  preface,  that  the  autlior  was  led  to  pub- 
lish, by  hearing  frequent  discussions  regarding  the  cause  of 
the  failure  of  the  oak  in  Scotland.  He  has  produced,  on  the 
whole,  a  useful  practical  book,  more  especially  for  the  north 
of  Scotland  :  but  it  is  one  half  too  large ;  and,  if  the  author 
had  confined  himself  to  his  own  experience,  instead  of  abridg- 
ing Sir  Henry  Steuart's  method  of  giving  immediate  effect  to 
wood,  treating  of  wood  in  pleasure-grounds  or  gentlemen's 
seats,  of  the  property  and  uses  of  timber,  &c.,  and,  what  one 
would  least  expect,  setting  forth  claims  to  originality  for  what 
had  been  recommended  a  century  before,  his  work  would 
have  merited  unreserved  commendation  :  but,  then,  it  would 
not  have  contained  more  than  150  pages,  instead  of  440. 
This  is  the  reigning  vice  of  all  books  (our  own  among  the 
rest) ;  and  the  excuse  is,  the  necessity  of  living  and  tax-pay- 
ing. One  great  fault  which  we  find  with  the  author  is,  that 
of  not  having  done  justice  to  those  who  preceded  him  on  the 
same  subject.  Bang's  edition  of  Nicol's  Planter's  Kalendar, 
in  our  opinion  by  far  the  best  work  on  practical  planting 
which  Scotland  has  produced,  and  which  contains  all  that  is 
of  most  value  in  the  work  before  us,  is  only  slightly  noticed 
in  the  note  quoted  in  last  page.  Reid  is  not  mentioned,  nor 
Gordon,  who,  in  his  Planter's,  Florist's,  and  Gardener^ s  Die- 
tionarj/,  Edinburgh,  8vo,  1774,  recommends,  for  large  plan- 
tations, "  to  plant  acorns  where  they  are  intended  to  stand, 
putting  two  or  three  into  each  hole,"  &c.,  and  grubbing  up 
the  weakest  aflerwards,  hi  the  terms  of  our  author.  Not 
to  mention  English  authors,  therefore,  there  is  nothing  new, 
among  Scotch  authors  on  planting,  in  the  proposal  to  raise 
oak  woods  from  the  acorn.  That  there  is  nothing  new  in 
Scotch  practice,  we  have  only  to  refer,  for  proof,  to  the  Gene- 
ral  Report  qf  Scotland;  to  the  County  Reports,  from  which  that 
is  taken ;  or  to  the  art.  JVood,  in  Martyn's  Miller^ s  Diction^ 
ary.     To  be  particular,  we  shall  refer  to  the  Gen.  Rep.  Scoi.y 
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vol.  11.  p.  269. ;  and  to  our  Encyc.  of  Gard.^  2d  edit  §  6828. ; 
and  Eyicyc.  of  Agr,^  J  364-5.  What  Mr.  Cruickshank  calls 
"  a  new  method  of  rearing  the  oak,"  is,  planting  the  acorns 
in  plantations  of  pines,  firs,  or  other  trees,  of  3  or  4  years* 
growth,  in  order  that  they  may  be  sheltered  during  their 
infancy  :  a  very  excellent  mode,  and  particularly  well  adapted 
for  the  north  of  Scotland ;  but  which,  as  it  has  been  long 
practised  at  Welbeck  in  Nottinghamshire,  and  in  the  New 
Forest  in  Hampshire,  is,  at  least,  not  new  in  England.  Hav- 
ing pointed  out  what  we  consider  faults  in  this  work,  we  shall 
now  proceed  to  the  more  agreeable  task  of  indicating  its  most 
valuable  passages. 

In  the  introductory  remarks  on  the  advantages  of  planting, 
the  hackneyed  subject  of  providing  timber  for  the  navy  is 
dwelt  on.  It  seems  that,  if  our  foreign  intercourse  were  cut 
off,  our  oaks  fit  for  the  navy  would  be  completely  exhausted  in 
the  course  of  four  or  five  years.  In  our  opinion,  it  is  a  mat^ 
ter  of  no  consequence  whether  our  oaks  will  last  two  years  or 
five  years :  while  the  country  has  money,  oaks,  or  a  substi- 
tute, will  be  found  in  abundance ;  and  cheaper  far  than  they 
can  ever  be  grown  by  government  in  national  forests.  We 
see  no  more  reason,  therefore,  for  recommending  the  culture  of 
wood,  in  a  national  view,  than  we  do  for  recommending  the 
growth  of  wheat  or  potatoes  on  the  same  grounds.  Our 
author  argues  widi  more  effect  when  he  recommends  planting 
waste  lands,  at  present  producing  only  heaths,  or  a  very 
scanty  pasture ;  and  he  has  the  merit  of  having  shown,  in  a 
more  forcible  manner  than  any  writer  that  has  preceded  him, 
that  "  planting  may  even  be  used  as  a  means  of  preparing 
uncultivated  land  for  agricultural  improvement." 

"  It  may  seem  a  very  paradoxical  fact,  but  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that 
wood,  instead  of  impoverishing  the  ground  on  which  it  is  produced,  enriches 
it.  There  is  very  little  of  our  waste  land  that,  if  trenched  or  ploughed,  will 
carry  even  a  moderate  crop  of  grain,  unless  it  receive  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  manure.  After  bearing  tunber,  however,  the  contrary  is  found  to  be 
true. 

"  On  a  rising  ground,  not  far  from  the  village  of  Ellon,  a  piece  of  ground 
of  a  dry  gravelly  nature,  which  had  l)een  lately  cleared  of  a  crop  of  full- 
grown  Scots  firs,  was  trenched  in  a  very  partial  and  imperfect  manner,  the 
roots  of  the  trees  being  scarcely  eradicated.  It  was  then  sown  with  oats, 
without  receiving  either  lime,  dung,  or  manure  of  any  other  description : 
yet  the  crop  was  so  luxuriant  that  a  great  part  of  it  lodged.  The  following 
spring  the  ground  was  again  sown  with  the  same  species  of  grain,  without 
receiving  any  enrichment;  and,  when  harvest  arrived,  the  crop  was  un- 
equalled by  that  of  the  richest  fields,  in  a  neighbourhood  which  is  generally 
considered  as  fertile.  The  experiment  was  tried  a  third  time,  still  without 
manure,  and  the  return  was  again  considerably  above  an  average.  The 
soil,  as  has  already  been  remarked,  was  dry  and  gravelly,  and  far  from  pos- 
sessing any  natural  qualities  that  could  have  been  the  cauA^  o*^  ^^<(^  «sxx«r« 
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ordinary  productiveness.  When  planted,  it  had  been  covered  with  heath, 
and  in  that  state  had  not  been  superior  to  those  waste  lands  which  we 
occasionally  see  improved  at  a  vast  expense,  and  which  will  produce  no 
kind  of  crop  till  they  receive  a  great  quantity  of  manure. 

**  Those  who  have  never  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  old  woodlands 
brought  into  cultivation,  will  scarce  credit  what  has  now  been  advanced. 
That  the  soil  should  be  enriched  by  the  production  of  wood,  when  the 
experience  of  ages  has  proved  that  it  is  always  exhausted  by  other  crops, 
will  seem  to  them  a  paradox  of  the  most  extravagant  kind,  if  such  readers, 
however,  will  be  at  the  trouble  to  give  a  little  attention  to  the  following 
suggestions,  the  fact  may  appear  to  them  much  less  unaccountable. 

**  Trees  draw  their  nourisninent  from  a  nmch  greater  depth  than  any  of 
the  grasses,  roots,  or  different  kinds  of  grain  raised  by  the  agriculturist. 
Most  of  the  latter  derive  the  whole  of  their  subsistence  from  the  part  of  the 
soil  that  lies  within  a  few  inches  of  the  surface ;  but  the  former,  from  the 
superior  strength  and  magnitude  of  their  roots,  are  enabled  to  penetrate 
much  farther,  and  extract  food  from  the  very  rock  which  forms  the  sub- 
stratum of  a  great  proportion  both  of  our  cultivated  and  uncidtivated 
grounds.  This,  though  it  docs  not  account  for  lands  being  positively 
enriched  by  wood,  makes  it,  at  the  same  time,  far  less  surprising  that  trees 
should  grow  to  a  larger  size,  and  yet  not  exhaust  the  upper  part  of  the  soil 
in  so  great  a  degree  as  most  of  the  crops  cultivated  by  the  farmer. 

'*  Thi»re  is  another  circumstance  which  gives  ground  in  wood  a  great 
advantage  over  that  in  tillage,  which  is,  that  the  leaves  of  the  trees  are 
suffered  to  decay  and  rot  where  they  fall ;  and,  by  this  means,  an  annual 
addition  is  made  to  the  depth  of  the  vegetable  mould.  Now,  the  leaves  of 
a  tree  may  be  considered  as  bearing  the  same  proportion  to  the  trunk  and 
branches,  in  respect  of  the  nourishment  which  they  require,  as  the  straw  of 
corn  bears  to  the  grain :  but  the  manure  which  cultivated  land  receives  is, 
in  general,  little  more  than  the  straw  which  grows  on  it  after  it  has  served 
for  food  or  litter  to  cattle.  Ground  in  wood,  then,  actually  receives,  in 
the  annual  fall  of  the  leaves,  as  much  enrichment  as  the  farmer  bestows  on 
his  land  under  tillage. 

"  Ground  employed  in  agriculture  is  exposed,  at  almost  every  season  of 
the  year,  to  the  full  action  of  the  atmosphere,  and  in  the  drought  and  heat 
of  summer  much  of  its  strength  is  evaporated.  In  land  covered  with  wood 
the  case  is  entirely  different ;  as,  from  the  shade  afforded  by  the  leaves  and 
branches,  very  little  evaporation  takes  place.  This,  then,  is  another  reason 
that  serves,  in  some  measure  at  least,  to  explain  the  seemingly  paradoxical 
fact  in  question ;  for,  that  evaporation  has  a  very  powerful  tendency  to 
exhaust  a  land,  by  drawing  off  and  dissipating  the  more  volatile  part  of  the 
matter  which  assists  in  the  process  of  vegetation,  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
when  we  consider  that  any  kind  of  dung  may  be  deprived  of  the  greater 
part  of  its  strength  by  being  long  exposed  to  a  dry  atmosphere.  Nor  is  it 
merely  by  preserving  its  own  original  substance,  that  land  in  wood  has  the 
advantage  of  cultivated  ground.  Whatever  is  extracted  from  the  latter  in 
the  form  of  vapour,  falls  again,  when  condensed,  in  the  shape  of  rain  or 
dew ;  but,  instead  of  descending  wholly  on  the  same  spots  from  whence  it 
rose,  it  is  of  course  diffused  over  the  whole  space  which  the  clouds  con- 
taining it  may  happen  to  cover ;  and  woods  and  moss  have  as  good  a  chance 
of  receiving  it,  on  its  return  to  the  earth,  as  the  ground  in  tillage.  The  part 
of  it  which  falls,  either  on  the  cultivated  fields  or  the  naked  wastes,  may  be 
again  evaporated  before  it  has  had  tune  to  be  productive  of  any  benefit ; 
but  the  portion  of  it  which  the  woodlands  imbibe  is  retained  to  enrich  the 
soil ;  for,  the  umbrage  excluding  the  rays  of  the  sun,  there  is  no  possibility 
of  its  being  extracted  a  second  time.  Land  covered  with  trees,  therefore, 
while  it  never  loses  any  thing,  receives,  with  every  fall  of  rain  or  of  dew,  a 
tribute  from  the  riches  of  the  cultivated  part  of  the  country.     Tlie  advan* 
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tage  derived  from  this  source  is  greater  than  will  be  credited  by  those  who 
are  not  aware  how  much  of  the  substances  proper  for  vegetable  nutriment 
are  exhaled  from  the  land,  in  a  gaseous  state,  during  the  dry  season  of  the 
year. 

**  But  the  principal  way  in  which  wood  becomes  instrumental  in  enrich- 
ing land  still  remains  to  be  noticed.  When  trees  attain  a  certain  size,  they 
attract  multitudes  of  birds,  which  build  their  nests  and  seek  shelter  among 
the  branches.  The  dung  of  these  animals  is  the  very  richest  kind  of  manure 
which  can  be  applied  to  land,  and  possesses  at  least  three  times  the  strength 
of  that  commonly  used  in  agriculture.  The  quantity  of  it  produced  during 
the  long  series  of  years  which  trees  require  to  reach  maturity,  is,  especially 
when  large  colonies  of  crows  take  up  their  abode,  very  considerable,  and 
must  have  a  powerful  influence  in  improving  and  fertilising  the  soil." 
(p.  17.) 

The  foregoing  extract  is  the  best  and  most  original  argu- 
ment for  planting  waste  grounds  which  we  have  ever  seen, 
since  it  applies  to  all  times  and  all  countries.  The  writer, 
elsewhere,  shows  that  waste  lands  in  Aberdeenshire  may  be 
planted  with  the  Scotch  pine,  at  from  1 5s.  to  20^.  per  acre ; 
and  estimates  (but  in  much  too  flattering  a  manner)  that  600 
[say  300]  per  acre  of  these  pines  will,  in  60  years,  be  brought 
to  such  a  degree  of  maturity  as  to  be  worth,  on  an  average, 
105.  each;  while  the  thinnings,  during  that  period,  will  more 
than  pay  the  expense  of  planting,  enclosing,  and  management, 
with  full  interest.  Here,  then,  is  a  rent  of  51.  [say  2/.]  per 
acre  for  land,  which,  in  its  previous  state  of  heath,  as  pasturage 
for  black  cattle  or  sheep,  was  not  worth  above  \s.  per  acre. 

Among  the  "  errors  generally  committed  in  the  cultivation 
of  wood,"  not  adapting  the  trees  to  the  soil  is  said,  and  truly, 
to  be  one  of  the  most  fatal.  Other  errors  are,  giving  the  same 
description  of  culture  to  every  species  of  tree ;  treating  the 
pine  and  fir  tribes  like  the  leaf  trees,  for  example :  planting  at 
too  great  an  original  expense;  from  6/.  to  12/.  per  acre,  instead 
of  21.  per  acre,  exclusive  of  inclosing  the  ground :  pruning 
and  thinning  neglected,  or  performed  on  wrong  principles. 
Tlie  last  error  is,  "  too  close  attention  having  been  paid  to 
the  maxims  of  certain  English  writers ; "  from  which,  it  is 
said,  "  considerable  mischief  has  been  done,  of  late  years,  to 
the  interests  of  arboriculture  in  Scotland."  These  writers 
are  found  "  gravely  recommending  that  firs  be  pruned,  and 
enforcing  the  direction  in  the  strongest  terms  that  can  be 
applied  to  such  a  purpose.  A  maxim  more  pregnant  with  ruin 
to  our  fir  plantations  than  this,  supposing  it  generally  acted 
upon,  could  hardly  be  expressed  in  words."  Pontey  is  the 
principal  English  writer  who  has  recommended  pruning  firs : 
but,  instead  of  throwing  out  such  an  illiberal  remark  against 
English  writers  in  general,  it  would  have  been  but  candid  to 
state  that  Billington,  equally  an  English  author,  has  written 
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against  pruning  firs.  That  Speechly  was  against  it  appears 
from  his  papers  in  Hunter's  Georgics^  and  Young's  Annals ; 
and  in  the  last  edition  of  Miller's  Dictionary^  art.  Woods^  not 
only  the  general  arguments  against  prunuig  the  pine  and  fir 
tribes,  but  even  the  particular  mode  of  pruning  the  hard- 
wooded  trees,  recommended  by  Cruickshank,  is  given :  — "  No 
fir  tree  should  ever  be  pruned,  unless  to  cut  off  the  branches 
near  the  ground:  all  other  trees  should  be  pruned  with  a 
friendly  hand,  and  only  the  branches  taken  away  that  rival 
the  growth  of  the  trunk  :  in  general,  these  branches  are  near 
the  ground."  Pontey  is  blamed  because  he  "  tells  us  that 
the  spruce  will  thrive  well  in  dry  land ;  meaning,  that  it  will 
attain  a  large  size  in  such  a  situation."  Pontey  is  right  in 
asserting  that  it  will  thrive  well  in  dry  land  (see  Vol.  V.  p.  595., 
the  spruces  at  Denbighs) :  but  that  he  ever  meant  it  would 
attain  a  large  size  in  such  a  situation  we  do  not  believe ;  be- 
cause he  uses  them  only  as  nurses,  and  recommends  their 
being  cut  down  for  fence-wood,  when  not  too  large  for  being 
used  entire  and  with  the  bark  on.  The  bark,  we  have  often 
heard  Pontey  say,  rendered  the  spruce  fir  one  of  the  most 
durable  of  trees  used  in  a  young  state.  We  agi'ee  with  the 
writer,  however,  that  the  natural  situation  of  the  spruce  is  low 
and  moist. 

**  In  Loudon's  Encyclopasdia  of  Gardening  we  are  told  that  the  seeds  of  the 
spruce,  larch,  and  Scotch  fir  should  be  covered  half  an  inch  deep."  (p.  31.) 

This  is  incorrect :  we  have,  taking  Sang  as  our  guide, 
directed  covering  the  first  and  the  last  half  an  inch  ;  but  the 
larch  only  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  Tliinking  it  rather  singular 
that  Sang,  who  has  been  a  nurseryman  all  his  life,  should  be 
wrong,  we  wrote  to  him,  and  also  to  Mr.  Reid  of  Aberdeen, 
Mr.  Gorrie,  Mr.  Donald,  and  others,  on  the  subject.  We 
find,  in  answer,  that  by  most  nurserymen  half  an  inch  is  con- 
sidered too  much ;  and,  though  it  was  proper  to  censure  us 
for  recommending  that  depth  for  the  Scotch  pine,  it  was  unfair 
to  state  that  we  included  also  the  larch,  which  we  expressly 
recommend  to  be  covered  only  one  fourth  of  an  inch. 

**  In  giving  directions  for  laying  out  a  nursery,  Loudon  recommends  that 
earth  should  be  forced^  as  it  is  termed,  in  order  to  obtain  soil  exactly  to 
suit  every  species  of  trees  that  it  may  be  necessary  to  raise.  This  is  another 
English  nostrum,  the  chief  use  of  which  seems  to  be  to  create  expense.'* 
(p.  32.) 

The  author  enlarges  on  the  subject  in  a  note,  arguing 
against  "  scrupulously  forming  the  soil  so  as  to  be  in  exact 
accordance  with  the  nature  of  every  plant  that  it  may  be  ne- 
cessary to  raise  in  it ;"  as, 
^  In  the  first  place,  to  discourage  the  propagation  of  trees,  by  increasing 
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the  expense ;  and,  secondly,  to  transgress  against  that  fundamental  rule  in 
arboriculture,  namely,  that  young  trees  should  be  brought  up  in  the  nursery 
as  hardy  as  possible.  To  force  earth  will  be  found,  in  general,  equivalent 
to  forcing  the  plants ;  for  the  advocates  of  the  practice  always  meaa  tx> 
enrich,  not  to  reduce,  the  soil  by  means  of  it."  (p.  33.) 

The  whole  of  this  is  a  piece  of  gross  misrepresentation.  In  a 
chapter  devoted  to  "  the  formation  of  a  nursery-garden  for 
the  propagation  and  rearing  of  trees  and  shrubs,"  we  treat  of 
a  complete  fiurserj/^  a  private  nursery^  and  public  nurseries,  "  In 
order  to  have  a  complete  nursery,"  we  have  stated,  taking 
Sang  for  our  guide,  that  it  "  should  contain  soils  of  various 
qualities,  and  be  not  less  than  18  in.  or  2  ft.  deep;  the  gene- 
rality of  it  should  be  light,  friable  earth ;  a  part  of  it  should 
be  of  a  clayey  nature ;  and  another  part  should  be  mossy." 
When  it  is  considered  that,  in  a  complete  nursery,  American 
shrubs,  which  require  peat,  bulbs,  which  require  a  dry,  and 
fruit  trees,  which  require  a  loamy,  soil,  are  to  be  raised,  it  will 
not  be  denied,  by  any  practical  man,  that  the  above  three 
descriptions  of  soil  are  essential.  They  are,  in  fact,  to  be 
found  in  all  tlie  prhicipal  London  and  Eilinburgh  nurseries. 
For  a  private  nursery^  we  have  recommended  "  a  field,"  "  land 
of  a  good  quality  and  fine  tilth,  for  the  raising  of  seedlings  ;  '* 
in  short,  much  the  same  sort  of  nursery-ground  that  Mr. 
Cruickshank  recommends.  Speaking  of  public  nurseries^  we 
have  said  nothing  about  different  soils,  but  recommended 
cropping  the  ground  in  the  double  character  of  a  kitchen- 
garden  and  nursery.  The  word  forcings  or  any  word  or 
words  on  which  that  interpretation  could  be  put,  we  have 
never  used.  The  writer  has  conjured  up  this  "  forcing  of 
earth  "  in  his  imagination,  and  then  attacked  it  in  detail.  A 
reviewer  of  the  work,  in  the  Quartalj/ Journal  of  Agriculture, 
seizes  on  this  "  forcing  system  of  the  nursery,"  as  he  calls  it, 
as  a  feature  of  English  practice,  and  condemns  it  as  "  erro- 
neous in  principle,  injurious  in  practice,  and  the  cause  of 
numerous  failures  in  forest  culture."  This  is  part  of  the  art 
of  editing  and  reviewing,  when  the  parties  are  either  ignorant 
of  the  subject,  or  entertain  some  prejudicial  feeling  connected 
with  it.  It  is  clear  to  us,  that  neither  Cruickshank  nor  his 
reviewer  knows  much  of  nursery-gardening,  as  practised  either 
in  the  principal  nurseries  of  England  or  Scotland. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  introductory  remarks,  in  which  the 
above  misrepresentations  are  included,  the  author  informs  us 
that  "  he  conceived  it  to  be  the  duty  of  every  one  who  under- 
takes to  write  on  a  practical  subject,  to  point  out  the  errors 
of  his  predecessors,  in  so  far  as  he  has  experience  on  his 
side."     This  is  laudable  :  but,  first,  totally  to  misrepresent  a 
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passage,  and  next,  in  that  guise,  to  condemn  it,  is  a  very 
different  thing. 

Chap.  I.  treats  of  the  "  Various  Kinds  of  Trees^  *whose  Cidture 
is  described.**  It  commences  with  the  Scotch  pine ;  the  re- 
marks on  which,  we  cannot  help  observing,  are  much  more  like 
those  of  a  professional  bookmaker  than  of  a  practical  planter. 
.As  a  proof,  we  give  the  following  concluding  sentence :  — 
**  If  it  be  true  that  the  fir  we  now  generally  cultivate  is,  in 
reality,  of  a  spurious  and  inferior  breed,  whether  originating 
in  Canada  or  at  home,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  exterminating 
it  from  our  nurseries."  The  Article  of  the  principal  nursery- 
man at  Aberdeen,  in  a  former  Number  (Vol.  IV.  p.  315.),  we 
thought,  had  set  this  strange  story  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  the 
Quarterly  Review^  at  rest  for  ever.  It  is  there  shown  that  the 
whole  is  a  mistake :  no  Scotch  pine-seeds  are,  or  ever  were, 
imported  from  Canada,  where  the  tree  is  unknown ;  and  that 
the  quality  of  Scotch  pine  timber  depends  on  the  nature  of 
the  soil  on  which  it  grows.  The  author  is  equally  unsatis- 
factory in  his  remarks  on  what  the  Qtiarterly  Review  says 
respecting  the  two  species  of  oak  supposed  to  be  in  cultiva- 
tion. The  Quarterly  reviewer  considers  the  Quercus  2?6bur 
and  sessiliflora  as  two  distinct  species ;  whereas,  the  latter 
name  is  merely  a  synonyme  of  Sir  James  Smith's,  in  English 
Botany^  to  distinguish  it  from  Q.  pedunculata.  llie  latter  is 
supposed  to  produce  timber  much  inferior  to  the  former ;  but 
We  believe  this  to  be  a  mistake,  and  that  the  quality  of  the  tim- 
ber depends  much  more  on  the  quality  of  the  soil  than  on  the 
species  or  variety.  The  Q.  pedunculata  produces  much  larger 
acorns  than  the  other  ;  and  for  that  reason,  as  a  correspondent 
in  the  Gardener's  Magazine  has  shown,  is  more  frequently 
sown  by  nurserymen ;  but  we  do  not  think  it  has  been  clearly 
proved  that  the  timber  of  the  one  is  naturally,  and,  without 
reference  to  soil  and  situation,  better  than  the  other.  We 
never  heard  of,  or  saw,  a  natural  oak  forest  in  which  they 
were  not  mixed  together,  and  in  which  individuals  might  not 
be  found  containing  the  peduncles  of  different  lengths,  and 
even  sessile;  which  induces  us  to  believe  the  two  supposed 
species  to  be  varieties.  This  is  also  the  opinion  of  some  Ger- 
man gardeners  and  foresters  with  whom  we  have  conversed 
on  the  subject ;  for  example,  M.  Hartweg  of  the  grand-ducal 
garden  at  Carlsruhe. 

Chap.  II.  On  the  Nursery ^  and  somoing  the  Seeds  of  Trees, 
might,  if  we  were  disposed  to  be  severe,  be  quoted  as  contra- 
dictory to  preceding  remarks  on  what  he  calls  the  forcing  sys- 
tem.    For  example :  — 

"  In  selecting  a  spot  for  a  nursery^  if  we  cannot  find  one  containing  all 
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the  varieties  of  land  best  adapted  for  each  kind  of  plants  we  intend  to 
raise  (and  this  can  seldom  be  found^,  our  choice  ought  to  fall  on  one 
adapted  for  firs,  as  the  nearest  approximation  we  can  malce  towards  suiting 
all  descriptions.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  raise  a  full  crop  of  seedling  spruce, 
birch,  or  elder,  in  land  of  that  degree  of  dryness  which  is  most  proper  for 
the  Scotch  pine  and  the  larch.  If  possible,  therefore,  the  nursery  should 
contain  a  portion  of  moist  land,  meaning,  by  this  term,  not  that  degree  of 
,  wetness  wnich  consists  in  swampiness,  or  in  the  water  appearing  above  the 
surface,  even  in  winter,  but  what  is  generally  understood  by  the  epithet 
damp.  But  if  no  single  piece  of  ground  of  the  requisite  extent,  or  pos- 
sessing this  qualification,  can  be  found,  we  have  no  other  alternative  but 
either  to  content  ourselves  with  the  more  slender  crops  of  the  above-men* 
tioned  species,  which  may  be  raised  without  it,  or  have  two  separate 
nurseries,  the  one  calculated  for  plants  which  prefer  a  moist  soil,  and  the 
other  for  those  of  a  different  nature."  (p.  60.) 

The  above  passage,  so  much  at  variance  with  remarks 
about  the  forcing  system,  induces  us  to  suppose  that  the  latter 
are  from  the  pen  of  an  Edinburgh  editor.  If  the  author  found 
it  necessary  to  have  two  sorts  of  soils,  in  a  private  nursery, 
for  raising  a  few  hardy  trees,  what  would  he  require  in  a 
nursery  for  general  purposes,  such  as  we  were  treating  of? 

Chap.  III.  Purchasiiig  Plants  is  recommended  to  those  who 
plant  only  to  a  moderate  extent.  Chap.  IV.  treats  of  the  Soil 
jproperfm^  the  diffa^ent  Forest  Trees.  The  following  is  valu- 
able :  — 

"  The  Scots  pine  is  one  of  the  hardiest  trees  we  possess,  and  it  will 
thrive  in  very  barren  situations,  provided  they  be  dr}'.  Dryness  is,  in  fact, 
the  most  indispensable  requisite  that  land  can  possess,  in  order  to  produce 
a  good  crop  of  Scots  pine ;  and  it  is  never  advisable  to  plant  this  tree  in 
very  moist  ground,  or  where  draining  is  necessary  to  carry  off  the  surface 
water.  The  soil  most  favourable  to  it  is,  perhaps,  a  sandy  loam,  but  it  will 
thrive  on  light  soils  in  general,  on  a  substratum  of  gravel,  or  even  of  solid 
rock,  provided  there  be  as  much  vegetable  mould  as  to  permit  it  to  fix  its 
roots.  Gigantic  specimens  of  it  are  to  be  seen  in  the  district  of  Braemar, 
in  Aberdeenshire,  in  situations  where  its  fibres  have  found  no  better  lodges 
mcnt  than  the  chinks  and  crevices  of  granite.  The  finest  Scots  pines  any 
where  to  be  met  with  occur  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  river  Dee,  in  the 
above-mentioned  county,  especially  in  Mar  forest,  the  property  of  the  Earl 
of  Fife ;  the  forest  of  Glentanner,  the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Aboyne ;  and 
the  woods  of  Invercauld,  belonging  to  Mr.  Farquharson.  In  all  these 
places  the  ground  is  mountainous,  wild,  and  rugged,  and  the  subsoil  varies 
from  the  poorest  quality  of  sandy  loam  to  gravel  and  rock,  but  in  no 
instance  that  I  recollect  does  it  approach  to  clay.  On  the  banks  of  the 
Don,  a  neighbouring  river,  where  the  soil,  in  general,  has  more  tenacity, 
the  Scots  pine  is  not  found  in  nearly  so  great  perfection.  Stiff  land,  indeed, 
seems  to  be  decidedly  hostile  to  its  growth,  as  we  scarce  ever  find  it  either 
plentiful,  or  of  large  size,  in  districts  where  clay  abounds.  It  is  very  impa- 
tient of  the  spray  of  the  sea,  and  hence  comparatively  few  thriving  woods 
of  it  occur  on  the  east  coast  of  Scotland.  Mountainous  regions  are  its 
most  favourite  situations,  and  in  these  it  will  thrive  at  a  greater  elevation 
than  any  other  species  of  timber,  with  the  exception  of  the  mountain  ash 
and  the  birch.  On  a  deep  rich  soil  it  grows  very  fast,  attains  a  lar^e  size, 
and  soon  decays.  In  these  circumstances  its  wood  is  spongy,  and  of  inferior 
value.    But,  on  such  land,  it  is  not  eligible  to  plant  the  Scot&  ^As\^^^Vfi^ 
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ever  were  the  quality  of  its  timber,  as  there  are  other  kinds  of  trees  which 
will  bring  higher  profits  to  the  proprietor.  The  most  important  precept 
that  can  be  delivered  with  regard  to  this  tree  is,  never  to  plant  it  either  in 
wet  or  in  very  gtiff  land.  Whoever  wishes  to  see  it  in  its  highest  perfection, 
and  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  soil  and  situation  in  which  it  delights, 
firom  personal  observation,  ought  to  visit  the  forests  of  Dee-side. 

"  Wext  to  the  Scots  pine,  the  forest  tree  most  universally  cultivated  is 
the  larch.  This  is  also  a  very  hardy  plant,  and  it  is  sure  to  thrive  on  any 
land  that  will  answer  for  the  Scots  pine.  It  is,  however,  less  delicate  in 
its  choice  of  soil  than  the  latter,  and  will  grow  in  a  much  greater  degree  of 
moisture.  I  have  seen  fine  larch  trees  on  very  stiff  land,  and  I  understand 
there  are  many  such  in  the  neighbourhood  of  gentlemen's  seats  in  the 
Carse  of  Oowne,  where  the  soil  is  deemed  as  tenacious  as  any  in  Scotland. 
This  tree  is  one  of  the  surest  growers  we  have  in  barren  soils ;  and,  where 
a  proprietor  is  in  doubt  what  kind  of  wood  he  should  plant  in  any  piece  of 
tolerabiy  dry  waste  land,  it  is  a  good  general  rule  to  put  in  a  considerable 
proportion  of  larches,  or  rather  to  make  them  the  staple  of  the  plantation." 

The  spruce  fir  is  as  partial  to  moist  land  as  the  Scotch 
pine  is  to  dry :  — 

**  Nothing  possibly  can  be  a  greater  error  in  attempting  to  rear  timber 
than  to  plant  spruce  in  ground  that  has  not  a  very  considerable  degree  of 
moisture.  It  may,  indeed,  appear  to  thrive  in  a  dry  situation  for  a  few 
years,  but,  by  the  time  it  reaches  10  ft.  or  12  ft.  in  height,  its  lower  branches 
will  begin  to  decay,  and,  after  that  period,  it  will  m^e  little  progress,  but 
remain  a  mere  cumberer  of  the  ground,  as  unsightly  as  it  will  be  unprofit- 
able. If  well  supplied  with  moisture,  it  will  thrive  better  on  the  most 
indifferent  land,  than,  without  that  requisite,  it  will  do  on  the  best  of  soils. 
At  Counterswells,  within  five  miles  of  Aberdeen,  there  were  standing,  a  few 
years  ago,  and  probably  still  remain,  some  spruce  trees  upwards  of  50  ft. 
h^h,  and  without  a  single  withered  branch  from  top  to  bottom.  In  shape 
they  presented  an  exact  copy  of  the  cones  that  grew  on  them ;  the  branches 
close  at  the  ground,  spreading  out  to  a  great  circumference,  and  every  suc- 
ceeding row  diminishing  somewhat  in  length,  till  the  conical  shape  was 
complete.  So  thick  and  close  were  the  boughs,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
catch  a  single  glimpse  of  the  trunks.  These  beautifiil  trees  grew  on  what 
had  formerly  been  a  perfect  morass,  the  surface  water  of  which  had  been 
draMm  off  by  opening  lar^e  ditches.     The  soil  was  peat  moss  on  a  bed  of 

{)oor  clay.  I  may  state,  in  the  way  of  contrast,  that  I  have  seen,  on  dry 
and,  where  the  larch  had  grown  to  a  majestic  height,  spruce,  of  the  same 
age,  not  exceeding  15  ft.  from  the  point  of  the  leader  to  the  ground,  every 
branch,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  near  the  top,  being  as  effectually 
withered  as  if  scorched  by  fire.  Spruce  seems  to  be  most  partial  to  a  cold 
stiff  clay ;  it  is,  however,  a  very  hardy  plant,  and  not  very  nice  in  its  choice 
of  soil,  provided  it  have  enough  of  sap.     (p.  99.) 

The  silver  and  Gilead  firs  will  answer  in  the  same  kinds  of 
land  as  the  spruce.  The  oak  prefers  a  strong  clay,  but  will 
grow  in  sandy,  gravelly,  and  even  rocky  land ;  and  there  are, 
at  Careston,  near  Brechin,  in  Forfarshire,  some  very  thriving 
plantations  of  oaks,  which  have  arrived  at  a  fair  size,  on 
OTOund  so  moist  as  to  have  produced  a  good  crop  of  spruce. 
The  oak  should  not  be  planted  in  rocky  or  in  gravelly  soils ; 
it  is  m  vain  to  plant  it  in  poor  land,  or  where  there  is  not  a 
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considerable  depth  of  vegetable  mould.  It  does  not  answer 
well  in  very  high  situations.  A  deep  loam  is  its  favourite 
soil.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  elm.  The  beech  ought 
never  to  be  planted  either  in  mossy  or  in  wet  ground.  Any 
light  dry  soil  will  answer  for  the  sycamore  {Plane^  Sc).  The 
horsechestnut  and  the  lime  thrive  on  the  same  soil  as  the 
ash  and  elm.  llie  birch  is  partial  to  light  and  dry  soils  and 
elevated  situations ;  but  it  will  grow  in  the  different  varieties 
of  clay,  and  bear  a  degree  of  moisture  equal  to  the  spruce. 
Taken  altogether,  it  is  the  least  delicate  of  British  trees. 
The  alder  will  answer  in  cold  bogg}^  soils,  where  scarcely  any 
thing  else  will  grow.     The  willow  species, 

"  Though  proverbial  for  their  love  of  moisture,  will  yet,  most  of  them, 
answer  well  in  land  which  is  not  too  dry  for  the  elm.  Excepting  tho^e 
species  which  belonged  originally  to  this  country,  they  require  a  good  depth 
of  vegetable  mould  to  bring  them  to  their  full  growth.  A  light  black  earth 
is  most  suitable  for  them,  but  they  may  be  planted  with  success  in  stiff  lands 
of  a  good  quality."  (p.  107.) 

All  the  poplars  thrive  in  the  same  quality  of  land  as  the 
finer  willows. 

In  cultivating  trees,  the  exposure  or  aspect  is  of  little  con- 
sequence ;  but  the  elevation  is  a  matter  of  importance. 

"  The  trees  which  reach  nearest  to  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow,  and 
within  a  few  d^rees  of  it,  are  the  Scots  pine  and  the  birch,  reduced,  in 
their  nearest  approach  to  this  inhospitable  region,  to  the  stature  of  scragged 
shrubs.  A  degree  or  two  farther  south  than  this  utmost  verge  of  vegeta- 
tion, the  spruce  is  found  at  first  in  a  very  diminutive  state.  After  it,  still 
farther  south,  succeeds  the  oak,  then  the  beech,  and,  last  of  all,  the  Spanish' 
chestnut.  The  ash,  elm,  lime,  &c.,  belong  to  the  zone  of  the  beech.  In  like" 
manner  wc  are  told  that,  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  the  chestnut  flourishes,  the, 
beech  continues  after  the  former  disappears,  and  the  oak  rises  to  a  height 
where  there  are  found  no  beeches.  After  the  oak  itself  has  vanished,  the 
pine  continues  diminishing  regularly  in  size,  till  it  approaches  the  boundary 
of  perpetual  frost."  (p.  110.) 

Chap.  V.  Directions  for  ascertaining  the  Quality  of  'waste 
Land  J  from  the  Nature  of  the  wild  Plarits  that  grow  in  it. 
Grey  lichens  indicate  the  most  barren  kinds  of  soil;  and  such 
land,  planted,  will  only  produce  bushes.  Coarse  bent-grass 
denotes  a  stiff  poor  soil,  inclined  to  wet ;  fit  for  the  alder, 
native  willow,  and  spruce,  with  a  few  birches.  Dry  soil,  with 
thick  and  healthy  heath,  and  without  grey  moss  or  bent-grass, 
"  is  capable  of  producing  a  good  average  crop  of  larch,  birch, 
and  Scotch  pine.  Oaks,  likewise,  may  be  planted  in  it  with 
success ;  but  it  is  too  poor  for  the  ash,  elm,  beech,  or  syca- 
more." Broom  is  an  unequivocal  criterion  of  superior  fer- 
tility. The  furze  or  whin  springs  up  on  the  best,  as  well  as 
on  the  worst,  of  soils :  when  dwarfish,  the  soil  is  poor ;  when 
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gigantic,  dry  and  rich.  Abundance  of  fern  indicates  the 
most  fertile  quality  of  any  soil  that  is  to  be  met  with  in  an 
uncultivated  state.  Few  trees  will  grow  freely  where  slate 
abounds,  or  over  freestone  that  lies  near  the  surface. 

Chap.  VI.  Preparation  of  the  Ground  for  the  Reception  of 
the  Plants.     The  easiest  mode  of  clearing  away  heath  is  to 
burn  it.     Ploughing  in  rough  strong  land,  and  trenching  in 
barren  ground,  are  preparations  for  wood  "  of  very  doubtful 
utility."     In  a  note,  the  author  says  :  — 

**  By  this  it  is  not  meant  that  trenching  of  barren!  and  may  not  accele- 
rate, in  a  considerable  degree,  the  growth  of  the  trees  planted  on  it.  But 
with  regard  to  firs,  especially,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  any  advantage 
can  be  gained  by  such  acceleration,  that  is  not  more  than  counterbalanced 
by  the  timber  being  deteriorated  in  quality  by  this  means."  (p.  129.) 

We  do  not  think  there  is  the  least  occasion  to  be  alarmed 
at  any  deterioration  that  can  be  produced  in  this  way,  at  least 
in  barren  ground  ;  and  we  are  surprised  that  a  practical  man 
should  have  countenanced  such  an  idea. 

The  Scotch  pine,  all  the  fir  tribe,  the  birch,  alder,  and 
mountain  ash,  may  be  removed  from  the  seed-bed,  to  their 
final  situations,  in  their  second  year,  as  successfully  as  at  any 
period  whatever :  not  so  with  the  ash,  elm,  sycamore,  beech, 
and  oak ;  which,  the  author  says,  he  is  unable  to  clear  up, 

**  The  difficulty  is  rendered  the  more  hard  of  solution,  from  the  fact,  that  all 
the  deciduous  trees  above-mentioned,  with  the  exception  of  the  oak,  which 
18  averse  to  removal  under  any  circumstances,  may  be  transplanted  in  thou- 
sands and  tens  of  thousands  in  the  nursery,  without  almost  a  single  failure, 
at  the  same  age  at  which,  if  they  are  transported  to  waste  land,  three  fourths 
of  them  will  perish.  The  knowledge  of  the  fact,  however  unable  though 
we  be  to  account  for  it,  is  sufficient  to  direct  us  in  practice ;  and  plaiiHy 
warns  us,  in  forming  plantations  of  ash,  elm,  plane  tree,  and  beech,  to  make 
use  of  such  plants  only  as  have  stood  some  time  (two  years  at  the  least) 
in  nursery  lines,  after  having  been  removed  from  the  seed-bed."  (p.  135.) 

Pitting  is  the  oldest  and  most  generally  known  system  of 
planting. 

**  Sometimes  one  person  imdertakes  the  whole  operation,  and,  in  that 
case,  he  uses  a  cross  made  of  two  small  sticks,  which  instrument  is  laid  on 
the  mouth  of  the  pit  to  keep  the  plant  in  an  erect  posture,  while  the  earth 
is  put  upon  its  roots.  This  substitution  of  a  stick  for  a  man  is  not,  how- 
ever, to  be  recommended  but  in  cases  of  absolute  necessity."  (p.  J  37.) 

The  pitting  system  should  be  adopted  in  every  instance  in 
which  the  plants  exceed  two  years  old ;  and  no  other  method 
ought  to  be  attempted  when  we  have  to  do  with  the  ash,  elm, 
sycamore,  and  beech.  The  notching  or  slit  system,  of  which 
there  arc  two  varieties,  was  introduced  about  a  century  ago; 
and  is  performed  by  making,  with  a  conmion  spade,  two 
notches  or  slits^    crossing   each  other;   bendmg   down   the 
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handle  while  the  spade  is  in  the  second-made  notch,  till  the 
first  becomes  wide  enough  to  receive  the  roots  of  the  plant. 
Fifty  years  ago,  the  planting-iron  was  introduced.  It  is  de- 
scribed by  Sang  as  the  diamond  dibber  {Encyc,  qfGard*^, 
§684?5.) :  "  In  this  way,  an  expert  workman  will  plant  between 
3000  and  4000  young  plants  a  day ;  and  do  it  so  perfectly, 
that  the  fault  will  not  be  his,  if  a  single  individual  of  the  whole 
number  fail  to  grow."  It  is,  at  least,  six  or  seven  times 
cheaper  than  the  original  mode  of  slit-planting ;  "  and,  in 
fact,  renders  planting  as  economical  a  process  as  it  seems  pos- 
sible to  make  it."  "  I  have  assisted  in  planting,  according  to 
this  plan,  upwards  of  3000  acres  in  Aberdeenshire  alone." 
The  reader  will  observe,  however,  that  this  system  is  re- 
stricted to  the  pine  and  fir  tribes,  not  exceeding  the  age  of  two 
years.  Where  shelter  is  wanted,  the  Scotch  pine  should  be 
planted  as  a  nurse ;  sometimes  the  larch,  and  occasionally 
broom  and  furze  already  on  the  ground,  may  do. 

Chap.  VII.  Management,  The  fallacy  of  Pontey's  as- 
sertions respecting  pruning  the  pine  and  fir  tribes  is  forcibly 
pointed  out :  — 

**  Independently  of  any  other  consideration,  the  very  form  in  which  a  fir. 
grows  appears  sufficient  to  teach  us  that  pruning,  if  not  attended  with 
actual  injury,  can  at  least  be  productive  of  no  benefit  to  the  tree.  An  ash^ 
or  an  elm,  for  example,  has  a  constant  tendency,  if  left  to  itself,  to  depart 
from  the  shape  which  constitutes  its  chief  value.  It  is  continually  throwing 
out  branches,  which  become  rivals  to  the  leader,  and  either  bend  it  out  of 
its  upright  course,  or  starve  it,  by  exhausting  an  undue  quantity  of  sap,  and 
thereby  disqualifying  it  for  carrying  up  the  tree.  Hence  the  great  use  of 
pruning  trees  of  this  kind  is  to  protect  the  leader  from  the  rivalship  of  the 
other  branches,  to  the  end  that  as  much  of  the  nourishment  drawn  from  the 
earth  may  be  employed  in  promoting  the  growth  of  the  stem,  and  as  little 
of  it  expended  on  the  top,  a  part  which  is  comparatively  of  little  value,  as 
is  consistent  with  the  laws  of  vegetation.  But,  in  the  case  of  firs,  this  use 
of  pruning  has  no  place.  Their  horizontal  branches  never  interfere  with 
the  leader,  nor  obstruct  its  progress  in  the  smallest  degree.  It  always, 
unless  broken  accidentally,  or  kUled  by  the  frost,  appears  above  the  most 
elevated  of  the  horizontal  shoots ;  and  they,  instead  of  injuring  or  sup- 
planting, seem  to  assist  it  in  keeping  its  perpendicular  position,  as  those  of 
the  same  elevation  grow  of  eaual  length  all  around  it,  and  produce  a  perfect 
equiHbrium.  Hence  it  woula  appear  that  the  pruning  of  firs,  supposing  it 
harmless,  can  yet  be  productive  of  no  positive  good,  so  that  to  practise  it 
would  be  to  labour  and  lay  out  money  for  no  end;  a  species  of  industry  and 
expenditure  which  deserves  any  epithet  but  that  of  rational. 

*'  Harmless,  however,  the  process  in  question  is  far  from  bein^,  and  I  have 
known  more  than  one  thriving  fir  plantation  utterly  ruined  by  it.  Mr.  Pon- 
tey  tells  us,  that  it  is  the  cutting  off  too  many  branches  at  once  that  causes 
injury,  and  that,  if  we  take  away  only  two  or  three  tiers  at  a  time,  no  bad 
effect  will  ensue.  Let  any  person  remove  this  number  of  living  branches 
from  a  Scots  fir,  or  spruce,  of  seven  or  eight  years  old ;  let  him,  at  the 
same  time,  ascertain  its  height,  and  mark  some  of  the  plants  contiguous  to 
it,  which  are  exactly  of  the  same  size.  By  measuring  it  and  them  three 
years  aflerwards,  and  comparing  the  progress  of  the  former^  Yx\ad<&  \el  ^^caa. 
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interval,  with  that  of  the  latter,  he  will  have  a  practical  demonstration  of 
the  utter  fallacy  of  Mr.  Pontey's  assertions.  The  taking  ofFof  a  few  branches 
will  not,  of  course,  be  so  injurious  as  the  displacing  at  once  of  a  great  num- 
ber ;  but  none  can  be  displaced,  as  the  above  experiment  will  show,  without 
terially  retarding  the  growth  of  the  plant."  (p.  163.) 


The  author's  principle  of  pruning  deciduous  trees  amounts 
to  this  rule  :  Never  displace  any  branch  which  has  not  already 
got  J  or  which  does  not  seem  in  immediate  dangn-  of  get  ting j  the 
start  of  the  leader,  whether  these  branches  proceed Jiom  the  Icfxei' 
dr  upper  part  of  the  trufik.  We  think  this  rule  the  most  ini- 
exceptionable  that  has  ever  been  given ;  and  we  should  wish 
it  impressed  on  the  mind  of  every  forester,  together  witli  that 
of  not  pruning  the  pine  and  fir  tribes  at  all.  It  does  not  fol- 
low, speaking  with  reference  to  the  deciduous  trees,  that 
linthriving  branches,  whether  large  or  small,  should  not  be 
cut  olF;  but  we  would  certainly  leave  all  branches  on  pines  or 
firs  to  decay  off  of  themselves.  If,  in  the  case  of  deciduous 
trees, 

'  "  Any  branches  that  were  left  at  a  former  pruning  low  on  the  stem 
appear,  at  the  next  repetition  of  the  process,  not  to  have  increased  in  size, 
we  may  safely  conclude  that  they  have  had  no  influence  on  the  tree,  either 
good  or  bad ;  and  as  it  would  be  in  vain  to  leave  them  with  the  hope  that 
they  will  any  longer  assist  in  the  elaboration  of  the  sap,  they  should  be 
removed,  as  unsightly  objects,  which  it  is  no  longer  useful  to  preserve." 
(p.  168.) 

In  removing  a  branch,  he  cuts  close  to  the  stem,  without 
leaving  any  stump ;  using  knives  of  various  sizes,  a  chisel,  and 
a  saw,  always  kept  sharp,  and  in  good  order.  "  On  no  pre- 
tence whatever  should  bills  and  axes  be  employed."  They 
make  rough,  unsightly  wounds,  and  injure  the  bark  on  the 
stem.  Pruning  ought  to  commence  in  the  nursery,  if  the 
plants  remain  there  more  than  four  years ;  and,  at  whatever 
age  they  are  removed  to  their  final  destination,  pruning  should 
never  be  delayed  longer  tlum  five  years  afterwards.  "  When 
many  branches  require  to  be  displaced  at  once,  it  may  always 
be  taken  for  granted  that  the  tree  has  sustained  considerable 
damage  from  some  of  them  not  having  been  removed  sooner ; 
and,  when  we  have  to  do  with  a  large  plantation,  if  we  wait 
till  the  most  backward  of  the  trees  sUuid  in  need  of  pruning, 
we  may  assure  ourselves  that  the  more  forward  ones  have 
suffered  severely  from  the  want  of  it."  (p.  171.) 

Prunuig  ought  to  be  repeated  every  two  years,  and  per- 
severed in  as  long  as  a  tree  is  in  a  growing  state.  Summer 
pruning  has  been  strongly  recommended,  but  the  author  has 
not  had  much  experience  of  its  good  or  bad  effects. 

Thinning,  to  be  useful,  should  be  applied  early.  "  The 
best  rule,  and  one,  perhaps,  that  may  be  regarded  as  entirely 
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unexceptionable,  is,  to  commence  the  process  as  soon  as  the 
branches  of  different  trees  begin  to  run  foul  of,  and  interfere 
with,  one  another."  When  more  trees  require  to  be  thinned 
out  than  can  be  brought  to  an  advantageous  market  in  one 
season,  cut  off  all  the  branches  of  the  trees  to  be  taken  awajr, 
and  leave  them  standing  till  wanted  by  purchasers.  To  thin 
out  large  trees  from  among  smaller  ones,  without  injuring  the 
latter,  adopt  the  following  mode :  —  Fix  a  rope 

^  At  such  a  height  on  the  top  of  the  tree  intended  to  be  cut  down,  that 
the  weight  of  the  part  below  may  considerably  exceed  that  of  the  part 
where  it  is  made  fast.  The  ends  of  the  rope  are  then  to  be  tied  finnly 
round  the  trunk  of  some  one  of  the  neighbouring  trees  to  windward.  By 
this  contrivance,  the  tree  which  has  the  rope  fixed  amongst  its  branches, 
will,  when  cut  through,  instead  of  falling  to  the  ground,  remain  suspended, 
and  may  be  easily  guided  to  whatever  side  may  be  requisite  to  keep  it  from 
injuring  any  of  its  neighbours  in  coming  down.  The  rope  bemg  then 
untied,  the  tree  will  prostrate  itself  harmlessly  on  the  earth."  (p.  178.) 

When  thinning  has  been  delayed  till  the  trees  have  suffered 
considerably  from  want  of  air,  the  application  of  it  will  then 
be  proiluctive  of  harm  rather  than  good.  In  the  case  of  pines 
and  firs,  it  is  better  to  let  the  stronger  trees  make  room  for 
themselves  by  destroying  the  weaker. 

Chap.  VIII.  CvUure  and  Management  of  the  Oak.  It  seems 
there  is  a  generail  prejudice,  among  nurserymen  and  profes- 
sional planters,  that  the  climate  and  soil  of  Scotland,  or  at 
least  that  certain  principles  existing  in  them,  are  hostile  to  the 
growth  of  the  oak.  The  erroneousness  of  this  opinion  is  proved 
by  reference  to  native  oak  woods,  by  the  oak  timber-work  in  old 
churches  and  baronial  residences,  and  by  the  remains  of  oak 
found  in  peat  mosses.     The  failures  in  the  attempts  to  raise 
the  oak  have  originated  in  this  erroneous  opinion.     These 
failures  may  be  traced  chiefly  to  two  causes :  the  circumstance 
of  the  oak  being  a  tap-rooted  plant,  and  by  no  means  agree- 
ing with  transplantation ;  and  the  tenderness  of  the  young 
shoots  of  the  oak  which  require  shelter.    ITie  oak,  therefore, 
instead  of  being  transplanted,  ought  to  be  raised  from  the 
acorn,  in  the  place  where  it  is  intended  to  remain.     Tliis,  as 
the  author  acknowledges,  has  been  recommended  by  Dr.  Yule, 
in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society ;  by 
Mr.  Sang,  in  the  Planter^ s  Kalendar;  and,  we  may  add,  by 
Evelyn,    Miller,   Hunter,    Speechly,  Billington,  Emmerich, 
Marshall,  Gordon,  and  a  number  of  other  writers :  and  it  has 
been  practised  in  the  royal  forests  of  Hampsliire  and  Dean,  at 
Worksop,  Bulstrode,  Gartmore,  and  on  various  private  pro- 
perties.    In  Germany,  the  oak  is  almost  always  raised  from 
the  acorn,  planted  where  it  is  finally  to  remain.  Some  of  these 
names  and  places  are  mentioned  or  referred  to  in  the  £nqj- 
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clop<jedia  of  Gardenings  art.  Arboriculture ;  and  we  would  ask 
Mr.  Cruickshank,  how  it  has  happened  that,  while  he  found 
m  that  work  the  alleged  error  in  respect  to  nurseries,  he  did 
not  also  find  Yule,  Sang,  and  the  other  authorities  there,  in 
favour  of  raising  tlie  oak  from  acorns  put  in  where  they  are 
finally  to  remain  ? 

.  The  author  agrees  with  Pontey,  "  that  an  indifferent  soil, 
properly  sheltered,  is  capable  of  producing  more  oak  timber 
than  a  good  one  without  this  advantage."  Subordinate  causes 
of  failure  are,  neglect  of  pruning,  and  suffocation  by  suiTOund- 
ing  trees.  The  **  new  method  of  rearing  oak  "  is,  first  to 
provide  shelter  by  filling  the  ground  with  the  Scotch  pine  or 
larch ;  or,  "  what  is  still  better,  with  a  proportion  of  both." 
TThe  plants  may  be  two  years  old,  and  put  in  at  the  distance 
of  4-  ft.  from  each  other.  No  acorns  are  to  be  planted  until 
the  pines  or  firs  have  risen  to  the  height  of  about  4  ft.  from 
the  ground,  which  will  require  from  4  to  7  years.  The  man- 
ner in  which  these  nurses  will  screen  the  oaks  from  the  wind 
is  evident ;  but  less  so  how  they  prevent  the  bad  effects  of 
perpendicular  frosts. 

"  To  explain  this,  it  may  be  necessary  to  state,  that  the  deleterious 
effects  of  spring  and  autumnal  frosts  arise  chiefly  from  the  leaves  being  sub- 
jected to  a  sudden  change  of  temperature,  from  the  freezing  chill  of  the 
aht  to  the  strong  heat  of  the  rays  of  the  morning  sun.  When  the  thaw 
es  place  gradually,  the  injury  done  is  comparatively  insignificant.  Seve- 
ral undoubted  proofs  of  this  can  be  adduced.  Agriculturists  have  found, 
by  long  experience,  that  their  crops  are  never  so  much  hurt  by  frost,  when 
toe  sun  rises  clouded,  and  rain  succeeds,  as  when  the  night  is  followed  by 
a  morning  of  bright  sunshine.  And  it  always  holds  good,  that  com  which 
IS  shaded  from  the  first  rays,  by  wood  or  otherwise,  is  never  so  much  injiu'ed 
as  that  in  other  parts  of  the  same  field.  The  late  Rev.  Dr.  Skene  Keith, 
in  his  AgricuUurcU  Survey  of  Aberdeenshire^  recommends  that,  in  situations 
much  exposed  to  autumnal  frosts,  belts  of  trees  should  be  planted  along  the 
east  side  of  the  field,  to  ward  off  the  early  rays  of  the  sun.  *  In  many  cases,* 
says  that  writer,  *  the  rays  of  the  morning  sun  may  be,  with  propriety,  ex- 
cluded, bv  a  belt  of  plantation  in  the  east ;  for,  though  these  are  friendly  to 
an  early  harvest,  yet,  in  an  unfavourable  or  late  season,  if  a  mildew  or  rain 
in  the  evening  be  succeeded  by  frost  at  night,  and  if  the  sun  dart  his  ra}^ 
in  the  morning  on  the  wet  corn,  when  in  flower,  or  on  the  peas,  beans,  or 
potatoes,  before  they  are  fully  ripe,  the  effects  are  generally  fatal.  The 
only  remedy,  namely,  that  of  two  persons  going  very  early,  with  a  rope, 
between  the  furrows  of  a  ridge,  and  shaking  off'  the  rain  or  dews,  cannot 
be  practised  on  a  large  scale,  though  it  may  save  the  potato  crop  of  the 
industrious  cottager  to  know  this,  and  put  it  in  practice,  when  he  sees 
the  hoar-frost  in  the  morning.  A  more  permanent  remedy  is,  to  have  a 
small  belt  of  planting  on  the  east,  to  prevent  the  sun's  rays  from  injuring 
the  crop,  which  is  usually  dry  before  tne  sun  appears  in  the  south-east ;  for 
the  danger  is  over  as  soon  as  the  moisture  of  the  night  is  dried  up.' 
{Agricultural  Survey  of  Aberdeetuhire,y^  —  Prac.  Plan.,  p.  224. 

The  art  of  preserving  young  oaks,  then,  consists  in  shading 
them  from  the  morning  sun,  in  spring  and  autumn  ;  and  this 
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Cannot  be  better  done  than  by  surrounding  every  plant  by 
trees  somewhat  higher,  either  evergreens,  like  the  Scotch 
pine,  or  trees  which  produce  their  leaves  earlier,  and  have  a 
tliick  close  spray,  like  the  larch  and  other  frondose  trees. 
Two  thousand  of  the  pines  and  larches  may  remain  on  each 
Scotch  acre  till  they  are  1 6  years  old ;  one  half  may  then  be 
cut  down,  and  the  remainder  may  remain  till  they  are  25 
years  old ;  one  half  of  these  may  then  be  cut,  and  the  last 
500  may  remain  till  they  are  from  30  to  35  years  old.  These 
nurses  will  now  have  returned  the  whole  expense  of  making 
the  plantation,  together  with  a  high  rent  for  the  land  during 
the  first  30  or  35  years. 

Where  plantations  of  pines  or  firs  exist  of  a  greater  age 
or  height  than  those  mentioned,  the  oaks  may  be  introduced, 
whatever  be  the  height  of  the  nurses,  provided  the  branches 
have  not  become  so  close  as  to  shut  out  the  air  from  above ; 
or  provided  the  nurses  be  so  far  thinned  as  to  reduce  them 
to  this  state.  Deep  ravines,  valleys  surrounded  by  high 
mountains,  dells,  dingles,  and  steep  banks  of  rivulets  or 
streams,  ground  covered  with  furze  or  broom,  hazel  or  birch, 
may  be  planted  with  acorns,  without  planting  nurses. 

**  For  the  reception  of  the  acoras,  let  the  following  preparations  be 
made :  —  Mark  off  a  patch  of  2  ft.  square,  notch  it  round  witn  the  spade, 
and  trench  it  1  ft.  deep ;  using  an  earth-pick  or  mattock,  if  the  hardness  of 
the  ground  require  it,  and  throwing  out  all  large  stones.  Proceed  in  this 
manner  till  the  requisite  number  ofpatches  be  formed,  letting  them  be  10  ft. 
distance  from  one  another,  by  which  means  there  will  be  a  few  more  than 
500  of  them  in  the  superficies  of  a  Scots  acre.  In  land  which  is  very 
stony,  it  will  be  sometimes  impracticable  to  make  the  distances  between 
them  completely  regular ;  but  this  is  a  matter  of  little  importance,  provided 
the  inequalities  be  not  great,  and  nearly  balance  each  other."  (p.  227.^ 

*'  Before  proceeding  to  plant  the  acorns,  get  some  lime  in  readmess ; 
slake  it  thoroughly  with  water,  in  the  same  manner  as  is  customary  when  it 
is  to  be  used  for  agricultural  purposes,  and  spread  as  much  of  it  as  can  be 
lifted  on  a  common  spade  upon  each  patch.  Then  dig  it  in,  neatly  levelling 
the  ground.  As  soon  as  a  patch  is  thus  prepared,  plant  in  it  five  acorns : 
one  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  centre,  and  the  other  four  forming  a  square 
of  I  ft.  each  side  around  it,  and  cover  them  1  in.  deep  with  earth.  Proceed 
thus  till  the  whole  be  planted.  To  avoid  deception  from  bad  acorns,  put 
them,  in  small  quantities,  before  they  are  used,  into  a  tub  of  water.  All  of 
them  that  are  sound  will  sink  to  the  bottom ;  the  others  will  swim  on  the 
surface,  and  are  to  be  skimmed  off  and  rejected.  I  recommend  five  to  be 
put  into  each  patch,  because  that  is  the  most  that  will  find  room  for  two 
years,  without  being  too  much  crowded ;  for,  though  one  plant  only  will  be 
ultimately  required,  it  is  necessary  to  make  provision  against  the  ravages 
of  mice ;  which,  being  very  fond  of  acorns,  will  devour  many  of  them  in  the 
interval  between  the  time  of  sowing  and  that  of  coming  up.  Besides^  acci- 
dents may  happen  to  the  young  plants."  (p.  229.) 

The  most  proper  season  for  sowing  is  the  last  week  oP 
March,  or  beginning  of  April ;  sown  earlier,  <they  are  more 
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exposed  to  the  depredations  of  mice.  The  lime  will  be  found 
to  have  a  great  effect  in  accelerating  vegetation.  The  acorns, 
being  planted,  will  give  no  more  trouble  for  two  years ;  at  the 
end  of  that  period,  remove  the  supernumeraries,  by  cutting 
them,  below  the  collar,  an  inch  or  two  under  the  surface. 
One  man  will  thus  clear  several  acres  in  a  day.  Now,  and 
every  two  or  three  years  aftei'wards,  look  round  and  see  that, 
when  any  branches  of  the  nurses  overshadow  the  oaks,  the 
plant  from  which  it  proceeds  be  immediately  cut  down :  where 
branches  do  not  overshadow,  they  do  no  harm,  and  may  re- 
main. At  5  years  old,  give  the  oaks  their  first  pruning,  and 
look  over  them  every  2  years,  till  they  are  between  20  and  80 
years  old. 


**  The  expense  of  the  lime,  for  an  acre,  will  be  about  3x. ;  of  the  aconis. 
If. ;  and  of^  the  planting,  including  spreading  and  digging-in  of  the  lime, 
about  3#.  more :  so  that  the  total  expense  wiU  not  exceed  I6«.  per  acre.'* 

If,  instead  of  trenching  patches  2  fl.  square,  a  square  foot 
be  dug,  the  cost  will  be  reduced  in  the  ratio  of  5  to  1  ;  but 
this  saving  at  first  will  be  a  loss  in  the  end. 

In  a  succeeding  section,  on  the  culture  and  management 
of  succession  crops  of  oaks,  the  author  points  out  the  error  of 
neglecting  to  provide  shelter  for  the  shoots  which  proceed 
from  the  stools.  The  whole  copse  "is  cut  down  on  the 
return  of  the  stated  period,  at  one  fell  swoop,  without  leaving 
a  single  twig  that  might  help  to  ward  off  the  blighting  blasts 
from  the  ensuing  crop."  (p.  259.) 

**  An  oak-coppice  may  be  kept  continually  under  shelter,  by  adopting  the 
following  very  simple  plan :  —  Instead  of  proceeding  as  with  a  field  of 
grass  to  be  made  into  hay,  and  laying  all  flat  before  us,  if  we  leave  standing 
as  much  of  the  coppice  as  will  shade  the  stools,  whose  produce  is  cut  down, 
firom  the  rays  of  the  morning  sim,  the  rising  shoots  will  have  abundant 
shelter  firom  the  effects  whemer  of  winds  or  frosts.  As  soon  as  these 
shoots  are  of  sufficient  height  to  shelter  one  another,  the  nurses  may  be 
cut  down :  their  stools  will  be  sheltered  in  their  turn  by  the  young  crop 
which  has  just  got  up  around  them ;  and  thus  the  whole  will  have  the 
advantage  of  uninterrupted  protection  from  the  injuries  of  the  weather." 
(p.  260.) 

In  answer  to  the  objections  which  might  be  made  by  pur- 
chasers, to  the  trouble  of  leaving  one  eighth,  one  ninth,  or 
one  tenth  of  the  stools,  he  would  deduct  a  corresponding 

Eortion  of  the  price  per  acre,  and  mark  each  stool  to  be  left 
y  turning  up  a  sod.     This  trouble  would  only  be  required 
the  first  time ;  because,  in  eveiy  afler-cutting,  the  new  crop 
of  coppice  would  always  be  so  far  behind  the  crop  to  be  cut 
down  as  to  be  easily  distinguished  from  it. 
Where  transplanted  oaks  have  formed,  as  they  generally  do. 
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irregular  scraggy  bushes,  he  would,  with  other  practitioners, 
head  them  down  within  an  inch  of  the  ground.  This,  in  fact) 
is  the  practice  of  almost  all  those  who  raise  oaks  from  trans^ 
planted  plants ;  and,  though  it  costs  more  than  the  mode  xJi 
raising  oaks  by  acorns  sown  where  they  are  finally  to  remain, 
we  have  not  a  doubt  of  its  being  equally  efficacious  in  every 
point  of  view.  The  shoots  produced  from  the  collar  must  be 
reduced  to  one.  The  proper  season  for  heading  down  oaks, 
as,  indeed,  for  heading  down  or  cutting-in  all  trees,  is  between 
the  fall  of  the  leaf  and  the  period  at  which  the  sap  begins  to 
ascend.  The  nearer  the  former,  the  stronger  will  be  the  buds. 
As,  in  performing  this  operation  with  a  knife,  there  is  some 
risk  of  disturbing  the  roots,  the  pruning-shears  (^.  72.  d) 
may  be  very  advantageously  adopted.  It  is  almost  ridiculous 
to  hear  Mr.  Cruickshank  talking  of  the  effects  of  this  concen- 
tration of  the  sap  in  producing  a  vigorous  shoot,  as  if  it  were 
not  known  and  practised  by  every  forester  and  gardener  in 
the  island.     He  says :  — 

*'  Any  person  who  has  a  young  plantation  of  oaks  in  a  stunted  condition, 
if  he  doubts  the  efficacy  of  the  mode  of  cure  here  suggested,  and  is  afraid 
to  hazard  its  consequences  on  a  large  scale,  may,  to  avoid  all  risk,  first  try 
its  effects  on  a  few  plants.  The  result  of  the  experiment  will,  I  have  no 
doubt,  convince  him  that  my  assertions  are  well  founded  and  true.** 
(p.  266.) 

This,  indeed,  is  the  sin  of  the  book,  an  affectation  of  ori- 
ginality where  there  is  none ;  and  a  reconmiendation  of  well 
known  practices,  as  if  they  were  peculiar  to  himself. 

Hide-bound  oaks  may  be  improved  by 
slitting  the  outer  bark  with  a  sharp  knife,  or 
with  the  slitter  or  scarificator  recommended 
in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Caledonian  Horticultural 
Society^  vol.  iv.  part  ii.  p.  S95.  (Jig.  91.)  Lime 
Mr.  Cruickshank  has  found  very  salutary  in 
reviving  deciduous  trees.  It  is  laid  on  the 
surface,  and  dug  in ;  but  a  better  mode  is,  to 
prepare  a  compost  of  lime  and  fresh  earth ; 
to  lay  the  roots  of  the  tree  bare,  and  then 
place  this  compost  in  contact  with  them.  It 
is  evident  that  this  mode  of  improving  trees 
can  only  be  applied  on  a  limited  scale,  like 
Sir  Henry  Steuart*s  mixture  of  earth  and 
coal-ashes,  and  other  composts.  Query,  says  Mr.  Cruick« 
shank, 

''  Might  not  those  who  have  already  plantations  about  their  mansions, 
but  of  a  diminutive  size,  from  badness  of  soil  or  otherwise,  rapidly  produce 
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all  the  improvements  they  could  desire,  by  a  judicious  use  of  Sir  Henry'B 
composts,  without  adoptmg  any  more  of  his  plan  ?  *'  (p.  268.) 

•  Chap.  IX.  Plants  proper  Jbr  Underwood^  &c.  The  moun- 
tain ash  may  be  sbwn  where  it  is  to  remain,  and  the  plan^ 
should  never  be  pruned :  an  objection  against  its  admission 
into  plantations,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  towns,  is,  the  tempt- 
ing appearance  of  its  berries  to  schoolboys  !  Besides  native 
plants,  the  author  recommends  flowers,  native  and  exotic; 
and,  doubtless,  in  the  margins  of  woods,  or  in  woods  pene- 
trated by  walks,  hundreds  of  beautiful  species  of  bulbs,  an- 
nuals, and  perennials  might  be  acclimated. 

Chap.  X.  Succession  Crops  of  Wood.  ITie  author  denies 
that  soils  can  be  exhausted  by  wood.  He  would  plant  what- 
ever kind  might  be  deemed  fit  to  succeed  the  standing  crop, 
among  it,  as  underwood,  12  or  1 5  years  before  cutting  down. 
When  the  large  trees  were  all  felled,  the  young  ones,  destined 
to  succeed  them,  may  be  cut  over,  within  2  or  3  in.  of  the 
ground ;  with  the  exception  of  bushes  here  and  there,  which 
ought  to  be  left  for  the  purpose  of  shelter.  This,  of  course, 
supposes  that  the  succession  crop  consists  of  trees  that  will 
stole.  The  author  repeatedly  expresses  his  surprise  "  that 
$carce  any  attempt  should  have  ever  been  made  to  renew 
hard-wood  plantations  "  from  the  shoots  proceeding  from  the 
stools  previously  cut  down.  This,  he  says,  is  '^  a  fact  of  a 
very  singular  nature."  To  us  it  appears  very  singular  that 
Mr.  Cruickshank  either  does  not  know,  or  does  not  acknow- 
ledge, that  this  is  practised  in  every  wood,  i.  e.  in  every 
plantation  of  hard-wood  trees,  consisting  of  timber  trees  and 
linderwood.  Is  there  not,  in  such  woods,  always  a  constant 
succession  of  timber  trees,  under  the  name  of  wavers,  saplings, 
&c.,  which  spring  from  the  stools  of  trees  felled  or  coppices 
cut  over,  as  well  as  of  coppice  ?  A  succession  of  a  different 
kind  of  timber  may,  we  suppose,  become  necessary  after  a 
certain  time,  since  this  is  the  mode  employed  by  Nature ;  and 
we  should  always  recommend  a  change  in  the  case  of  the  pine 
and  fir  tribes.  The  larch  seems  well  adapted  for  succeeding 
the  Scotch  pine ;  in  more  favourable  situations,  the  cedar  and 
the  silver  fir  may.  succeed  each  other ;  but  the  best  succession, 
where  the  soil  admits,  would  be  leaf  trees  of  some  sort. 

Chap.  XI.  Sir  Henry  Steuarfs  Method  of  giving  immediate 
Effect  to  Wood.  Chap.  XII.  (printed  XX.)  Wood  in  the 
Pleastirc'-grounds  of  Gentlemen's  Seats.  Chap.  XIII.  (printed 
XXI.)  Properties  and  Uses  of  Timber;  and  Appendix  on 
Draining^  Fencings  Sfc.  The  chapters  on  Sir  Henry  Steuart, 
and  wooding  pleasure-grounds,  are  particularly  ill  advised^ 
since  they  are  completely  out  of  the  author's  way ;  and,  with 
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Chap.  XIII.  and  the  Appendixes,  give  the  work  a  book- 
making  character,  which  must  injure  it  in  the  eyes  of  all  those 
who,  like  us,  know  something  oi  the  secrets  of  the  trade. 

So  much  for  the  naked  kernel;  those  who  have  12$.  to 
spare,  and  leisure,  may  procure  it  in  the  shell. 


Art.  III.  Catalogue  of  Works  on  Gtxrdeninfff  Agricukurey  Botany^ 
Rural  Architecture^  SfCj  published  since  June  ffut,  with  some 
Account  of  those  considered  the  most  interesting, 

Britain. 

Chandler  and  Booth* s  lUustratioTu  and  Descriptions  of  Camelliese,  Sfc,  In  Imp. 
4to  Parts,  every  two  months.  Is,  plain ;  10^.  coloured ;  and  18f.  extras 
size. 

Part  III.  for  JunCy  contains 

9.  Cam^llMX  jap6nica  Pomponiay  Pompone  or  Kew  Blush  Japanese  Ca- 
mellia. **  So  much  resembles  the  Paeony-flowered,  and  various-flowered, 
as  to  render  it  impossible,  when  they  are  not  in  blossom,  to  distinguish  thenar 
from  one  another."  Slender  and  erect  in  growth ;  shoots  pale,  and  but 
thinly  clothed  with  foliage.     Imported  for  the  Kew  Grarden  about  1810.- 

10.  Camellia  japdnica  cor&llina,  CoralHX)/bur^  Japanese  Camellia. 
"  One  of  the  many  fine  varieties  that  have  been  raised  from  seed  by  Messrs. 
Chandler,  of  the  Vauxhall  nursery,"  originated  in  1819,  and  published  in 
Chandler's  CameUidi  Britdnnica  (G.  M.  Vol.  I.  p.  .317.)  in  1825.  Habit  like 
that  of  the  Waratah, 

11.  Camellia  jap6nica  flore  pleno  &lbo.  Double  white-flowered  Japanese 
Camellia.  One  of  the  most  elegant  .varieties  in  cultivation,  brought  tp 
En^and,  in  1792,  by  the  same  gentleman  who  introduced  the  double-striped, 
viz.  John  Slater  of  the  India  House,  according  to  Messrs.  Chandler  and 
Booth,  but  Thomas  Slater,  according  to  Mr.  Main,  who  went  out  as  cc^ 
lector  for  Gilbert  Slater  (Vol.  II.  p.  423.)  in  1791.  One  of  the  varieties 
most  esteemed  in  this  country,  as  well  as  m  China. 

12.  Camellia  jap6nica  eximia.  Choice  Japanese  Camellia;  the  Chamfier^a 
choice-flowering  Camellia  of  the  nurseries.  Of  firee  gro¥rth,  resembling  in 
some  respects  the  Waratdh ;  flowers  of  a  deep  rose  colour,  very  double,  and 
measure  no  less  than  4  in.  in  diameter.  Resembles  Camellia  jap6nica  iior 
bricata,  or  what  is  called  in  the  gardens  the  crimson  shell-flowered  Camellie, 
lately  introduced  by  the  Horticultural  Society,  but  the  foliage  of  the  two 
plants  is  totally  distinct. 

The  Pomological  Magazine,    In  8vo  Numbers,  monthly.    5s,  coloured  | 

Ss,  6d,  plain. 

Ko.  XXXII,  for  JunCy  contains 

125.  TVte  Royal  Russet  Apple ;  Reinette  de  Canada  grise,  FV,  **  Aa 
exceedingly  valuable  kitchen  fruit,  keeping  to  the  latest  period  at  whidi 
good  apples  are  in  use."  Hardy,  ripening  in  November,  and  keeping  till 
May  or  June.  *'  An  important  cottagers'  fruit,  and  one  which  ought  to  be 
constantly  cultivated  for  the  benefit  of  that  class  of  persons." 

126.  The  Winter  NeUs  Pear  ;  La  Bonne  Malinoise,  Fr.  (Vol.  III.  p.  363^ 
Bonne  de  Malinies.  Raised  by  Mr.  Nelis,  of  Medilin,  after  whom  it-  is 
named.  '*  An  excellent  winter  pear,  in  p^ection  in  December  and 
January."    ^  Bears  pretty  well  as  a  standajru,  but  succeeds  muck  b«^d(i» 
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an  east  wall.  It  Is  of  very  high  quality,  and  will,  no  doubt,  be  one  day  a 
finrourite  article  of  the  dessert.  In  the  opinion  of  some  it  is  superior  to 
tlie  Chaumontelle,  —  a  high  character." 

127.  The  Black  Eagie  Cherry,  ^  As  good  a  bearer  as  the  Black  Heart 
upon  an  open  standard,  and  far  superior  to  that  variety  in  the  auality  of  its 
fruit :  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  this  will  one  day  usurp  the  place  of  that 
ancient  variety  in  our  gardens.  It  was  raised  by  Mr.  lU^ght,  from  a  seed 
of  the  Arabree  of  Duhamel,  impregnated  with  the  pollen  of  the  May  Duke ; 
and  it  really  combines  all  that  is  most  worth  praising  in  boCh  those  varie- 
ties."    **  Ripens  soon  after  the  May  Duke." 

128.  The  Flemish  Beauty  Pear;  La  Belle  de  Flandres,  Bouche nouvelle;, 
Fondante  de  Bois,  Brilliante,  Impcratrice  de  la  France.  **  When  we  con- 
sider that  this  ranks  ainon^  our  best  pears  in  quality,  that  it  bears  abun- 
dantly as  a  standard,  and  that  its  size  and  appearance  are  both  much  in  its 
fiivour,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  it  will  one  day  become  a  most  important 
variety  in  the  lists  of  cultivators.  As  yet  it  is  but  little  known.  It  is 
a  large-sized,  greenish-russet,  handsome  kind,  ripening  in  October,  and 
keeping  for  a  month  or  two.  It  has  the  remarkable  propertv  of  improving 
more  if  gathered  before  it  is  quite  ripe,  than  if  fully  mature  when  taken  from 
the  tree.  In  the  latter  case  it  is  apt  to  acquire  a  kind  of  anise-scent,  which 
is  not  agreeable ;  in  the  former  it  becomes  perfectly  melting  and  rich,  with- 
out any  such  flavour."  **  It  must  be  gathered  while  it  adheres  yet  firmly  to 
the  tree ;  this  is  the  only  way  to  have  it  really  in  perfection,  if  suffered  to 
ripen  fully  on  the  tree,  it  is  a  poor  variety.  It  decays  externally  before  it 
gives  way  at  the  core." 

No,  XXXIII.  for  Jufy^  containt 

129.  The  Purple  Gage  Plum;  the  Reine  Claude  Violette  of  the  French, 
and  Die  Violett  Kiinigin  Claudie  of  the  Germans.  Fully  equal  to  the 
green  gage  in  all  respects,  with  this  advantage,  that  it  is  scarcely  at  all  dis- 
posed to  crack.  Ripe  in  August,  and  will  keep  till  October  in  a  dry  room ; 
a  good  bearer  as  a  standard,  and  improves  in  flavour  on  an  east  or  west 
wall. 

130.  The  Sam  Young  Apple,  An  Irish  variety,  highly  spoken  of  by  Mr. 
Robertson  of  Kilkenny,  "  than  whom  few  are  better  acquainted  widi  the 
varieties  of  orchard  fruit."  A  flat-headed  tree,  healthy,  and  an  abundant 
bearer  on  all  sides ;  fruit  small,  depressed,  round,  eve  very  wide  and  open. 
**  Still  a  variety  neglected  and  almost  unknown.  Like  a  great  many  first- 
rate  fruits  figured  already  in  the  Pomological  Magazine,  it  is  hardly  to  be 
found  in  the  nurseries ;  and  we  shall  probably  hear  complaints  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  procuring  it  in  the  trade.  We  can  only  say,  that  no  fruit  has  been 
introduced  into  the  Pomological  Magazine  which  cannot  be  possessed  by 
any  nurseryman  in  Great  Britain,  and  which  ought  not  to  find  a  place  in 
every  collection  having  a  claim  to  consideration ;  but  we  say  further,  that 
those  persons  who  hold  a  different  language,  and  who  do  not  take  the  neces- 
sary pains  to  provide  their  customers  with  these  varieties,  are  more  atten- 
tive to  their  own  interests  than  to  those  of  the  public.  We  have  been  led 
to  make  these  observations  in  consequence  of  letters  that  have  reached  us : 
we  trust  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  repeat  them." 

131.  The  Beurre  Diel  Pear,  This  fruit  has  been  already  figured  and 
described  from  a  specimen  grown  on  a  wall  (see  Vol.  IV.  p.  35.),  and  a 
figure  is  now  given  from  a  standard ;  because  the  pears  so  grown  '*  are  so 
extremely  different  in  appearance,  as  to  render  it  improbable  that  the  iden- 
tity of  the  two  would  be  discovered  without  being  thus  pointed  out."  It 
bears  most  freely  as  a  standard,  succeeds  well  upon  a  qumce  stock,  and  is 
one  of  the  most  important  pears  in  cultivation.  Fruit  obovate,  large ;  "  flesh 
inclining  to  yellow,  melting,  perfectly  buttery»  sweet,  rich,  very  high  flavoured 
and  excellent." 
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132.  Hughes* s  Golden  Pippin  Apple,  "  Very  different  from  the  old 
Golden  Pippin,  and  in  many  respects  inferior  to  that  variety  (as  what  is 
not  ?),  this  deserves  to  rank  among  the  most  useful  and  beautifbl  table- 
fruits  of  England.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  neatness  of  its  appearance,  its 
rich  golden  hue  Tin  which  it  surpasses  its  rival),  and  for  the  great  produc- 
tiveness and  perfect  health  of  the  trees.  It  bears  most  abundantly  grafted 
upon  the  common  English  Paradise  stock,  which  is  the  Doucin  stock  of  the 
French,  and  perfectly  different,  both  in  appearance  and  in  effect,  from  the 
real  Paradise  of  Holland  and  France." 

WooUard^  William,  Florist,  Ipswich :  A  Catalogue  of  Ranunculuses  grown 
and  sold,  1830.    Ipswich.     On  one  sheet,  to  be  sent  by  post.     6</. 

Mr.  Woollard*s  collection  is  said  to  be  equal  to  any  one  in  England :  it 
is  well  known  in  Suffolk,  and  deserves  the  attention  of  florists  in  every  part 
of  Britain.  This  catalogue  is  very  well  drawn  up.  Thirty  shades  of  colour, 
indicated  by  letters,  are  employed  to  describe  the  sorts,  and  the  prices  are 
added  as  in  Mr.  Tyso's  catalogue.  The  highest-priced  flower  is  the  Abb6 
St.  Andr^  (dark),  50*.  The  Rose  Incomparable  (white-edged),  40#. ;  the 
Quixos  (purple),  30*. :  there  are  scores  at  every  price  between  diese  sums 
and  U.  a  root,  at  which  price  there  are  above  a  hundred. 

Billington,  William,  Author  of  Facts,  Hints,  &c.  on  Plantations  (p.  446.), 
8vo,  1825 :  Facts,  Observations,  &c.,  being  an  Exposure  of  the  Misre- 
presentations of  the  Author's  Treatise  on  Planting,  contained  in  Mr. 
Withers's  Letters  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Bart,  and  to  Sir  Henry  Steuart, 
Bart. ;  with  Remarks  on  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Essay  on  Planting,  and  on 
certain  Parts  of  Sir  Henry  Steuart's  Planter's  Guide;  also.  Observations 
on  the  Mode  adopted  in  the  Royal  Forests  of  raising  Timber  for  future 
Navies,  and  on  the  Quality  of  the  Timber,  as  affected  by  the  Trenching 
and  Manuring  System,  or  the  more  common  Method ;  with  some  addi- 
tional Information,  Hints,  &c.     Shrewsbury.  8vo.  1830.     2*.  6(/. 

Mr.  Billington  is  an  excellent  practical  planter ;  and  we  highly  approve 
of  his  ideas  for  "  shortening  "  the  side  branches,  as  he  terms  it ;  **  fore- 
shortening," as  it  is  denominated  by  Blaikie  in  his  TVad  on  Hedge-row 
Timber,  ]2mo.  1819;  "  cutting-in,"  by  Withers;  and  "  terminal  pruning," 
by  Sir  Henry  Steuart.  His  ideas  on  thinning  are  also  of  the  first  order; 
and  no  less  so  his  opinion  on  the  important  uses  of  leaves  and  of  light  in 
the  produce  of  timber :  but  what  he  nas  said  on  all  these  subjects  is  enve- 
loped in  such  a  mass  of  superfluous  verbiage,  that  it  is  hid  like  a  few  grains 
of^  wheat  in  a  bushel  of  chaff.  We  should  wish  to  see  such  a  valuable 
practical  man  actively  employed  as  a  forester ;  for,  we  fear,  he  is  not  likely 
to  do  much  good,  either  to  himself  ot  others,  with  his  pen.  He  seems  to 
think  that  uiere  is  a  sort  of  tacit  conspiracy  on  the  part  of  Sir  Henry 
Steuart,  Mr.  Withers,  and  others,  to,  what  he  calls,  "keep  him  down : "  an 
idea  so  absurd  as  not  to  require  refuting.  He  also  seems  to  think  that  Sir 
Henry,  and  also  ourselves,  do  not  much  uke  him,  because  he  is  not  a  Scotch- 
man. He  says,  "  Probably  Mr.  Loudon  had  not  seen  my  work  when  he 
wrote,"  &c.  ac.  respecting  pruning.  We  can  tell  our  worthy  friend,  that 
a  Scotchman,  an  Englishman,  and  an  Irishman,  are  exactly  the  same  in  our 
eyes ;  and  the  passage  on  pruning.  Quoted  by  Sir  Henry,  was  written  and 
published  in  1806  :  of  course,  we  could  not  then  have  seen  Mr.  Billington's 
work  published  in  1825.  But,  lest  Mr.  Billington  should  think  that  we  are 
not  friendly  to  him,  we  shall  send  the  pamphlet  to  the  same  gentleman  who 
reviewed  his  large  work,  and  conclude  this  introduction  by  expressing  a 
hope  that  the  Arfooricultural  Society  of  Dublin,  or  some  patriotic  indivi- 
dual, will  speedily  ctU  Mr.  Billington  into  active  employment. 


474        Philippof^s  Voyage  Agronomiqm  en  Angleierre. 

France. 

PhiUppar,  l^r.,  C.M.H.S.,  Member  of  several  Societies  in  France,  and  Son 
of  the  King's  Gardener  at  the  Grand  Trianon  :  Voyage  Agronomique  en 
Angleterre,  fait  en  1829 ;  ou  Essai  sur  les  Cultures  de  cc  Pays  comparees 
a  celles  de  la  France.     Paris,     1830.    8vo,  20  pis. 

The  author  appears  to  have  viewed  such  gardens  as  he  saw  in  this 
country  without  prejudice ;  but,  unfortunately,  he  has  seen  so  very  few,  that 
he  cannot  have  viewed  them  with  much  profit,  either  to  himself  or  to  those 
who  may  peruse  his  work.  The  expense  of  living  in  England  is  so  great, 
tompared  with  what  it  is  in  France  or  Germany,  that  scarcely  any  ^'oung 
gardener  from  these  countries  can  afford  to  stay  long  enough  to  acquu'e  the 
umguage  sufficiently  well  to  profit  from  the  conversation  ofgardeners ;  then 
to  examine  the  London  nurseries,  and  other  suburban  gardens ;  and,  lastly, 
to  make  an  extensive  tour  in  the  country,  to  examine  our  English  parks. 
We  can  truly  say,  that  M.  Philippar  has  not  seen  a  park  worthy  of  the 
name.  He  has  devoted  one  chapter  to  parks  and  gardens,  by  which  it 
appears  that  he  has  been  at  Greenwich,  in  the  Regent's  Park,  the  other 
llondon  parks,  Kensington  Crardens,  Richmond,  and  Kew,  Syon,  Windsor, 
and  Stow.  One  would  be  almost  tempted  to  doubt  his  having  been  at  the 
latter  place,  since  all  that  he  says  of  it  is  contained  in  the  following  sen- 
tence :  —  "  The  finest  gardens  that  I  have  visited  are  those  of  Kew,  Stow, 
Syon,  Windsor,  and  some  others,  which  differ  little  from  the  preceding  * 
[Greenwich,  &c.],  except  in  extent.  A  much  greater  number  of  remark- 
able ^dens  might  be  cited ;  but  the  very  short  time  that  I  was  enabled  to 
pass  in  that  country  hindered  me  from  visiting  them  so  much  as  I  shonld 
nave  desired :  I  shall  content  myself,  therefore,  with  speaking  only  of  those 
in  which  I  remained  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  examine  them  in  detail." 
Accordingly,  he  mentions  the  more  rare  trees  in  the  shrubbery  at  Kew,  the 
larches  and  hollies  in  Kensington  Gardens,  the  thorns  and  Scotch  pines  in 
Greenwich  Park,  and  the  weeping  ashes  and  rustic  seats  in  Jenkins's  nur- 
sery in  the  Regent's  Park. 

The  principal  nurseries,  and  the  Horticultural  Society's  garden,  are  no- 
ticed ;  but  the  principal  part  of  the  book  is  occupied  with  lists  and  short 
tiescriptions  of  the  plants  which  he  considered  rare  at  Kew,  in  Messrs. 
Loddiges',  Mackay's  of  Clapton  (printed  Blapson),  Lee's,  Mill's,  Malcolm's, 
&c.  The  author  sought  ever}'where  for  the  Arracacha,  having  been  charged 
to  bring  a  plant  of  it  to  the  royal  gardens,  cost  what  it  would ;  but  he  could 
not  see  one,  and  could  only  learn  that  plants  had  lived  for  two  or  three 
years  at  Messrs.  Loddige.^',  and  in  the  Chiswick  garden,  as,  indeed,  they  have 
done  at  the  Comte  de  Vandes's,  Bury  Hill,  Plymouth,  and  other  places, 
and  since  died.  M.  Philippar  carried  with  him  a  small  quantity  of  London 
loam,  which,  on  analysing,  he  found  to  be  composed  of  the  same  substances, 
but  in  different  proportions,  as  the  soil  principally  used  for  growing  house 
exotics  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  which  is  found  at  Vitry,  ViUe 
d*  Avry,  and  a  number  of  other  places,  and  called  terre  de  Clamar. 

The  20  folding  plates,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  are,  for  the  most  part,  not 
well  chosen.  The  zoological  garden,  street,  houses,  and  gardens,  a  rustic 
seat,  a  group,  rockwork,  two  rosaries,  a  small  kitchen-garden,  a  square,  are 
much  worse  than  engravings  of  the  same  things  already  existing  in  France. 
Some  of  the  hot-houses  are  from  Todd's  work,  upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a 
century  old.  But  we  cannot  expect  that  M.  Philippar  should  understand 
much  about  the  art  of  book-making.  He  would  evidently  have  been 
happy  to  have  staid  longer,  and  seen  and  learned  more ;  and  we  sincerely 
wish  that  there  might  be  such  an  approximation  in  the  means  of  existence, 
between  the  two  countries,  as  would  enable  us  to  know  each  other  better 
in  everything'.    If  we  are  not  mistaken,  France  is  now  about  to  set  us  an 
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example  which  will  effect  what  we  ardently  desire,  sooner  than  many  of  us 
imagine. 

[  The  Annates  de  la  Societe  d* Horticulture  and  the  Bulletin  det  Sciences 
Agricolet  appear  monthly,  as  usual.  But  of  late  we  have  had  no  room  for 
extracts,  nor  is  there  much  in  them  worth  extracting. 

Planles  Grasses,  peintes  par  P.  J.  Redoute,  et  d^crites  par  A.  P,  De  Can- 
dolle,  et  J.  A.  Guillemin.  Paris.  In  folio  and  in  quarto.  50  parts,  each 
containing  6  plates  and  6  leaves  of  letter-press.  Price,  in  4to,  15 frs, ; 
in  fol.  30 frs,  per  part  or  livraison. 


Art.  IV.    Literary  Notices, 

Observations  on  the  present  defective  State  of  English  Umber,  by  Mr^ 
P.  Lauder  of  Cardiff,  are  in  preparation,  and  will  shortly  be  published  by 
subscription.  The  work  will  be  in  4to,  and  the  price  a  guinea.  The 
subscription  list  includes  many  names  of  rank. 

Lithographic  Views,  and  copious  Descriptions  of  Scenery,  in  North  and 
South  America,  New  South  Wales,  New  Zealand,  and  other  South  Sea 
Islands,  and  various  parts  of  the  coast  of  India,  will  be  published,  in 
monthly  numbers.  The  author  of  the  work,  Mr.  A.  Earle,  an  eminent 
artist,  has  devoted  twelve  years  to  travelling  through  these  countries.  We 
have  looked  over  liis  portfolios,  and  been  highly  delighted  with  the  original 
and  striking  character  of  the  scenery  in  New  Zealand,  Van  Diemen's  Land^ 
and  New  Holland.  It  is  singular  that  the  pediment  and  the  ornament^ 
barge-board  of  a  British  cottage  should  be  a  common  feature  in  the  better 
description  of  huts  of  the  New  Zealand  chiefs. 

Illitstrations  of  Landscape-gardening  and  of  Garden  Architecture,  from  the 
works  or  communications  of  garden-artists  of  all  ages  and  countries,  edited 
by  J.  C.  Loudon,  promised  and  commenced  so  long  ago  as  1828,  is  far 
advanced.  An  Elementary  Plate,  showing  all  the  difl'erent  details  of  map** 
drawing,  and  which  will  serve  as  an  excellent  drawing-book  for  ^rdcners  t 
Design  by  Mr.  Masey  for  a  Public  Garden  for  Bristol;  the  Public  Gardens 
of  Frankfort,  on  three  plates,  by  M.  Rinz ;  Design,  by  Mr.  Maior,  for  laying 
out  100  acres,  near  Leeds,  as  a  Villa  Residence ;  and  the  Park  at  Nym- 
phenburg,  in  four  plates,  by  M.  Sckell  of  Munich,  are  engraved,  and  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Hullmandel,  for  printing.  The  size  of  the  plates  is  22  in< 
by  18  in.  The  work  will  appear  in  parts,  at  2\s. ;  and  at  the  same  time  in 
numbers,  at  3*.  each.  PI.  L,  Elementary  Details  of  Map-drawing,  will  be 
sold  by  itself,  price  2s. 

Koran  Minor;  or  a  Supplement  to  all  the  preceding  Editions  or  Pub- 
lications of  the  Encyclopcedia  of  Gardening  [see  W.  T.  m  Times,  July  22*], 
is  in  preparation,  antl,  we  trust,  will  be  ready  early  in  1831.  All  those  who 
are  in  possession  of  the  Encyclopaedia  of  Gardening  will  greatly  oblige  us 
if  they  will  send  us  whatever  corrections,  additions,  or  alterations  they 
may  think  necessary,  not  only  for  this  Supplement,  but  for  a  new  edition 
of  the  Encyclopaedia^  These  will  be  in  time  if  they  reach  us  by  Michael- 
mas next,  as  neither  of  the  works  will  be  put  to  press  this  year.  Corrections 
as  to  the  names  and  owners  of  the  country  seats  mentioned  in  Part  IV. 
will  be  particularly  acceptable,  and  the  same  as  to  the  statistics  of  the 
Encychjxsdia  of  Agriculture,  now  passing  through  the  press.  All  who  send 
us  corrections  between  August  and  October  next  will  receive  a  copy  of  the 
Supplement  gratis*  —  Cond.    July. 

Ilortus  Britannicus.  —  The  last  sheets  are  now  passing  through  the  press, 
and  the  work  will  certainly  be  published  by  the  middle  of  August. 
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PART  III. 

MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 


Art.  I.     General  Notices, 


Stsam  PlouOh, — We  noticed,  some  time  ago  (p.  160.),  the  spirited  ofler 
of  Mr.  Handley,  of  100  gs.  for  the  best  steam  plough.  We  hope  the  time 
b  not  far  distant  when  a  sufficient  number  of  subscribers  may  be  found,  at 
fdl  manner  of  sums,  from  1/.  upwards,  to  produce  1000/.  for  the  laudable 
and  patriotic  object  proposed  by  Mr.  Handley.  In  the  mean  time,  this 
centleman's  oflfer  h&s  stimulated  two  very  ingenious  mechanics,  Messrs. 
Wykes  and  Phillips,  Market  Street,  Edgware  Road,  to  produce  the  model 
of  a  ploughing,  or,  more  properly,  a  digging  or  grubbing  machine,  to  be 
impelled  by  steam.  The  model  is  well  worth  examining.  It  is  arranged 
on  the  principle  of  rendering  the  action  of  grubbing  the  fulcrum  for  movmg 
forward  the  machine ;  so  that,  a  certain  power  of  steam  being  applied,  the 
machine  would  move  along  a  ridge,  or  a  breadth  of  such  a  number  of  feet 
as  might  be  determined  on  (say  6,  10,  12,  or  13  ft.),  at  a  greater  or  less 
rate,  according  to  the  tenacity  of  the  soil.  Such  a  machme  would,  no 
doubt,  be  applicable  to  many  of  the  purposes  of  field  culture,  and  more 
especially  to  the  working  of  fallows.  But  it  would  not  answer  for  plough- 
ing up  leys,  or  recent  or  tender  grass-lands  to  be  sown  after  once  plough- 
ing; neither  would  it  plough  in  manure,  nor  form  lands  into  drills  for 
turnips  or  potatoes ;  nor  would  it  harrow,  hoe,  or  mow,  or  reap,  all  which 
might  be  done  by  steam,  as  before  observed  (Vol.  III.  p.  242.).  To  apply 
steam  successfully  to  agriculture,  it  has  always  appeared  to  us  that  the 
engineer  ought  not  to  seek  for  a  new  implement,  but  simply  for  a  conve- 
nient locomotive  power  for  impelling  the  implements  already  in  use,  modi- 
fied so  as  to  suit  the  new  impelling  power.  The  power  for  dragging  forward 
Lumbert*s  mole-plough  {Encvc»  of  Agr,,  §  2523.)  supplies  the  germ  of  this 
idea.  There  would  be  no  diroculty  in  inventing  a  locomotive  engine  that 
would  move  itself  any  where,  either  on  rough  or  smooth,  level  or  sloping 
surfaces.  There  would  be  no  difficulty  of  stopping  this  machine  at  any  one 
point,  throwii^  out  or  down  long  levers,  with  claws  at  the  extremities,  to 
serve  as  ^rappUng-irous  to  retain  it  firmly  in  its  position.  There  might  then 
be  a  vertical  ^n-wheel,  with  a  chain,  say  of  100  yards.  Supposing  uie  loco- 
motive machine  taken  to  the  first  ridge  of  a  field,  the  chain  wound  up, 
and  the  end  of  it  attached  either  to  one  or  many  ploughs,  harrows,  or  other 
implements.  Then  let  the  machine  be  put  in  motion,  and  advance  90  yds., 
unwinding  the  chain,  which  will  now  lie  on  the  ground  in  a  line  between 
the  steam-machine  and  the  plough  or  harrow  machine.  Now,  reverse  the 
turning  of  the  gin-wheel,  and  the  ploimh  will  be  dragged  up  to  the  engine. 
Change  the  wheel,  lifl  up  or  draw  in  (all,  of  course,  by  the  machine  itself) 
the  grappling-levers,  and  proceed  as  before*  To  some  this  may  seem,  at 
first  sight,  a  slow  and  awkward  mode ;  but,  if  a  ridge  of  12  ft.  were  ploughed, 
or  the  width  of  three  ridges  harrowed,  every  time  the  machine  aclvanml,  a 
20-acre  field  would  soon  be  got  over.  Nothing  could  be  easier  than  to  adapt 
ploughs  and  all  implements,  even  Bell's  reaping-machine  (p.  295.),  the 
tbrashing-machme,  &c.,  to  such  a  locomotive  power.    Whenever  an  ample 
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reward  is  offered,  the  thing  will  be  done.  Or  whoever  thinks  fit  to  employ 
such  an  engineer  as  Brunell,  will  have  the  locomotive  power  invented  and 
executed  in  a  month,  as  a  matter  of  course.  If  this  mode  is  not  adopted, 
stationary  engines,  at  the  ends  of  the  ridges,  must  be  resorted  to;  or 
fixed  points,  found  or  placed  there,  to  which  an  engine  and  plough,  attached 
by  a  chain,  might  plough  itself  forward.  We  recommend  tne  subject  to  the 
Mechanics*  Magazine,  It  must  never  be  forgotten  that,  independently  of 
the  saving  of  horses  and  their  food,  the  farmer  would  never  be**  obliged  to 
work  his  soil  but  when  it  was  in  a  proper  condition  for  that  purpose.  This, 
in  our  opinion,  is  one  of  the  principal  arguments  in  favour  of  the  application 
of  steam  to  agriculture.  —  Cond, 

Dick*jt  Railways.  —  An  elevated  railway,  and  a  suspension  railway,  on  an 
entirely  new  construction,  have  lately  been  invented  by  Mr.  Maxwell  Dick. 
For  details,  we  must  necessarily  refer  to  other  publications,  to  the  ScoUman^ 
Mechanics*  Magazine,  No.  358.  and  360.,  and  to  a  pamphlet.  Description  of 
the  Suspension  Bailwai/,  4*c.,  with  engravings ;  sold  at  Mr.  Dick's  office  at 
Charing  Cross,  London,  where  large  models  of  the  different  kinds  of  rails 
are  exhibited  and  explained  by  Mr.  Dick.  The  contemplated  results,  if 
obtained  (and  there  seems  no  reason  why  they  should  not),  will  give  a  con- 
veyance of  goods  and  passengers  at  any  rate  which  may  be  fixed  on,  between 
20  and  60  miles  an  hour ;  and  of  the  mail  or  light  packages,  at  between  60 
and  100  miles  an  hour.  The  means  by  which  this  celerity  is  obtained  are, 
the  diminution  of  friction  to  the  greatest  practicable  extent,  and  the  nearest 
practicable  approximation  to  a  level  and  straight  line.  Another  advantage  is, 
that  the  ground  which  it  passes  over  mav  be  used,  with  the  exception  of  the 
spaces  occupied  by  the  props  or  pillars,  for  agricultural  purposes.  The  total 
expense  of  purchasing  the  ground,  and  erecting  this  rail  complete,  is  estimated 
at  about  lioOL  a  mile.  A  common  ground  rauroad,  complete,  averages  about 
4500/.  per  mile.  We  hope  Mr.  Dick  will  endeavour  to  erect  a  specimen  some- 
where m  the  neighbournood  of  London ;  say  a  circle,  or  a  straight  line  of  a 
mile  or  two  miles  (government  permitting),  in  Hyde  Park.  This  will  do  more 
for  establishing  the  transcendent  merit  of  this  invention  than  any  thing  which 
we  could  write  respecting  it.  —  Cond. 

A  SuMensum  Railway,  of  a  dijfferent  description,  has  recently  been  erected 
in  the  Fanharmonicon  Gardens,  Liverpool  Street,  Gray's  Inn  Road.  It 
consists  of  a  single  rail,  about  12  ft.  from  the  ground,  from  which  a  carriage 
is  suspended,  somewhat  in  Palmer's  manner ;  and  the  rail  being  on  a  level, 
a  considerable  weight  (say  that  of  the  carriage  and  24  persons)  is  moved 
along  it  by  a  locomotive  power  worked  by  two  men,  at  the  rate  of  12  or  15 
miles  an  hour.  These  gardens  occupy  about  2  acres,  and  are  now  forming  at 
a  very  great  expense ;  but  we  regret  to  say  that,  both  in  point  of  planting  and 
architecture,  they  are  much  behind  contemporary  taste.  The  pedestals  to  the 
statues  of  the  cabinets,  and  the  landscapes  on  the  walls,  are  execrable ;  but 
the  idea  of  the  railway,  the  subterraneous  passage,  grotto,  suspension-bridse^ 
waterfall  of  50  ft.,  and  green-house  that,  when  finished,  will  be  nearly  half  a 
mile  in  length,  are  suitable  to  the  locality  and  probable  visitors,  and  only 
require  to  be  well  executed.  What  is  wanted  is,  the  occasional  assistance  of 
an  architect  of  taste ;  of  Mr.  Fowler,  for  example ;  or,  in  what  concerns  vases 
and  sculpture,  of  Mr.  Allason.  —  Cond. 

Locomotive  Steam  Engines,  —  We  think  so  highly  of  the  capabilities  of 
these  new  inventions,  that,  in  our  opinion^  an  Edinburgh  man  of  thirty,  with 
fair  prospects  of  life,  may  expect,  before  he  dies,  to  enjoy  the  felicity  of 
passing  from  his  own  home  to  the  metropolis  during  the  daylight  of  one  long 
summer's  day !  (Scotsinan,  Oct.  10. 1829.)  By  Dick's  railway,  he  might 
go,  stop  two  hours,  and  return  in  the  same  time.  —  Cond. 

Some  very  interesting  Experiments  with  Canal  Boats  have  lately  been  made, 
b\'thc  suggestion  of  Mr.  William  Houston  of  Johnstone,  on  the  Ardrossan  and 
Faisley  canal.  The  result  is,  that,  by  using  boats  of  a  particular  descrij|^tuy6L<k 
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long,  narrow,  and  flatbottomed,  dragged  by  horses,  a  speed  of  8  or  10  mila 
an  hour  is  obtained ;  and,  what  is  most  remarkable  and  most  advantageous 
AS  a  result,  scarcely  any  surge,  which  is  known  to  be  so  destructive  to  canal 
iMinks,  produced.  Travelling  by  canal  may  thus  be  rendered  as  rapid  as 
travelling  by  coach.  We  cannot  spare  room  for  details,  but  they  will  be 
^und  in  that  excellent  newspaper  the  <Sco^n/rfi,  vol.  xiv.  No.  1089,  June  16. 
It  is  a  remarkable  feature  of  this  paper,  that  it  anticipated  the  employment 
«nd  the  speed  of  locomotive  steam-engines  lately  obtained  between  Bian- 
4:he8ter  and  Liverpool,  so  long  ago  as  Oecember  1824,  when  the  ecBtor  was 
derided  as  a  dreamer  and  an  enthusiast.  So  did  the  editor  of  the  Country 
7\met  in  the  Kaleidoscope  of  March  1.  1825,  as  quoted  in  the  Country  T\mes 
of  July  12.  —  Cond. 

BraUhwcMt  Steam  Ftre^extinguuking  Engine  is  a  machine  of  recent  in- 
Tention,  and  most  extraordinary  power.  Its  boiler,  which  is  the  same  as 
'  that  used  in  Braithwaite's  and  Encsson's  locomotive  engine,  occupies  four 
fifths  less  space  than  any  boiler  upon  any  other  construction  yet  made. 
The  saving  of  fuel  is  more  than  one  half;  and  the  flue  of  the  fire  being  too 
email  to  afiow  of  what  is  commonly  called  atmosphere  in  draught,  a  blowing 
•apparatus  or  bellows  supplies  the  requisite  quantity  of  air.  The  machine 
will  deliver  from  40  to  50  tons  of  water  per  hour  to  an  elevation  of  from  60 
to  90  ft.,  according  to  the  adjutage  and  the  wind.  On  a  calm  day,  the  dis- 
tance of  140  fL  has  been  accomplished.  The  editor  of  the  Literary  Gazette 
^No.  698.  p.  370.\  who  saw  the  engine  in  action,  expresses  his  belief  in  its 
Joeing  equal  to  subdue  the  fiercest  conflagration  in  a  very  short  time.  This 
18  the  machine  that,  properly  applied,  will,  at  some  future  time,  plough  and 
sow  1000  acres  in  a  week,  and  reap  the  crop  in  a  day.  —  Cond, 

The  object  ofCooperaHve  Societies  is  to  give  the  producers  the  full  value 
4>f  their  labour.  For  instance,  a  market-gardener  has  a  certain  quantity  of 
4and,  and  ten  men  employed ;  he  also  has  200/.  in  live  and  dead  stock :  now, 
as  soon  as  the  ten  men  are  able  to  invest  one-half  of  the  capital  required, 
the  master  and  the  men  should  come  to  this  agreement,  that  each  party  is 
to  receive  interest  for  capital,  and  the  reward  of  labour  to  be  measured  in 
proportion  to  the  value  of  the  skill  and  industry  exercised  by  each. 

If  the  master's  time  is  worth  more  than  any  of  the  men's,  let  him  receive 
an  adequate  proportion  of  profit ;  if  not  more  valuable,  he  should  not  receive 
more :  but,  as  long  as  the  men  leave  all  the  risk  for  the  master,  so  long 
must  they  be  content  to  allow  him  to  give  them  what  portion  he  pleases. 
When  they  take  part  of  the  risk,  they  can  make  better  terms.  This  instance 
must  be  applied  to  the  working  people  of  all  trades :  they  have  no  right  to 
receive  the  full  value  of  their  labour,  until  they  work  on  their  capital 
instead  of  the  capital  of  others. 

The  means  which  are  now  in  operation  in  almost  every  county  in  Eng- 
land, to  give  the  workmen  a  capital,  are  by  a  number  of  men  and  women 
becoming  members  of  a  cooperative  society,  each  depositing  an  equal  sum, 
as  3d.,  6d.,  or  Is.  weekly,  the  amount  being  laid  out  in  the  wholesale  pur- 
chase of  the  commodities  which  their  families  buy  at  other  people's  shops : 
it  is,  indeed,  by  the  people  having  shops  of  their  own,  instead  of  dealing  at 
other  people's  shops.  Those  commodities  are  sold  at  the  usual  r^ail 
prices,  and  the  profits  added  to  the  common  capital ;  which  capital  is  to 
be  used  in  giving  employment  to  that  number  of  their  members  which 
will  be  most  advantageous  to  the  society,  and  in  the  purchase  or  rental  of 
land,  in  the  building  of  houses,  and  in  allowing  such  as  like  to  escape  from 
the  cares  and  troubles  of  competition  to  reside  there,  rearing  their  own 
food,  producing  their  own  clothing,  furniture,  &c.,  and  exchanging  the  sur- 
plus for  such  commodities  as  they  cannot  produce  on  these  lands ;  and,  as 
soon  as  possible,  annihilating  individual  interests.  The  object  is,  indeed,  to 
give  to  every  industrious  family  the  means  of  easily  surrounding  themselves 
^  with  aU  the  essentials  to  a  comfortable  existence. 
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The  Secretaries  of  the  •*  London  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Cooper- 
ative Knowledge,"  No.  2.  Jerusalem  Passage,  ClerkenweU,  will  give  further 
information  when  desired  to  do  so.  1  am,  Sir,  &c,  —  J,  C,  Penn,  London^ 
August  20,  1829. 

From  the  insulated  situation  of  gardeners  in  comparison  of  mechanics 
jand  manufacturers,  they  are  less  likely  to  benefit  from  cooperation ;  but  we 
have  no  doubt  that,  in  different  situations,  by  joining  with  their  neighbours, 
they  might  benefit  to  some  extent ;  for  instance,  in  the  price  of  provision^. 
At  the  same  time,  we  are  not  fully  satisfied  in  our  own  mind  that  the 
cooperative  system,  as  described  in  the  above  letter,  is  truly  founded  in 
nature,  and  likely  to  maintain  a  permanent  footing  in  conmiunities.  We 
have  not  been  able  to  bring  ourselves  to  the  belief  that  the  anmhiiation  of 
individual  interests  is  in  the  order  of  nature ;  but  we  are  not  sure  that  we 
understand  what  is  meant  by  it.  It  seems  to  us  that  cooperation  is  at 
least  an  excellent  discipline  to  the  cooperators ;  and  that,  if  they  continue 
to  cooperate  for  a  length  oS  time,  they  must  in  the  end  acquire  capital.  We 
confess  we  doubt  the  continuance ;  but  we  most  sincerely  wish,  as  we  have 
already  observed  (Vol.  V.  p.  388.),  a  fair  trial  to  the  system.  We  there- 
fore again  recommend  to  all  our  readers  the  penny  tracts  on  cooperation 
before  named.  —  Cond. 

Cooperation  in  Eduealion  and  Travel  in  Foreign  Countries,  —  "  Several 
months  ago  it  was  announced  in  the  French  papers  that  Count  Alexander 
de  Laborde  had  issued  proposals  for  educating  a  certain  number  of  pupil^ 
under  competent  masters ;  the  distinguishing  feature  being,  that  the  pupils 
should  acquire  the  living  languages  in  the  diSSerent  countnes ;  of  which,  at 
the  same  time,  they  could  attain  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  laws,  cus- 
toms, institutions,  arts,  sciences,  &c.  vVe  now  find  that  the  youns  per- 
sons who  had  been  got  together  on  this  travelling  scheme  have  already 
visited  Turin,  Genoa,  Florence,  and  Rome,  and  they  are  said  to  have  made 
great  progress  in  the  different  branches  of  education.  As  they  travel  on  an 
economical  scale,  parents,  who  are  anxious  for  their  sons  to  see  the  worid, 
have  thus  an  opportunity  of  sending  them  out  without  the  exclusive  expense 
of  a  travelling  tutor."     {Literary  GazettCy  March  6.) 

This  is  an  excellent  idea,  and  we  have  no  doubt  it  will  in  time  be  gene- 
rally adopted  in.  every  civilised  country.  Travelling,  as  a  means  of  educa- 
tion, was  formerly  only  within  the  power  of  the  wealthy;  by  applying  to 
it  the  cooperative  principle,  it  is  brought  within  the  reach  ot  the  mid- 
dling classes,  tradesmen  and  farmers.  By  Dick's  raised  railroads  and 
locomotive  engines  it  may  in  a  few  years  become  as  easy  to  make  the  tour 
of  Europe  as  it  is  now  to  make  the  tour  of  Britain,  and  as  easy  to  visit  aU 
the  principal  cities  of  the  world  as  it  is  now  to  visit  the  principal  cities  of 
Europe.  Such  a  state  of  things  could  not  exist  long  without  one  language 
prevailing  over  every  other.  When  Britain  and  France  shall  be  seBp- 
governed  for  the  good  of  the  whole,  as  in  America,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
three  countries  will  know  each  other  better,  and  will  cooperate  for  the 
establishment  of  the  same  weights,  measures,  monies,  and  language  through- 
out the  world.  But  why  suppose  that  travelling  will  be  umited  to  the 
independent  classes,  or  to  children  supported  by  their  parents  ?  By  Mr. 
Dick's  railway,-  and  manual  locomotive  power,  half  a  dozen  gardeners  or 
mechanics  might  move  themselves  all  over  Europe,  working  now  and  then 
when  they  chose,  as  the  gardeners  and  mechanics  now  walk  on  foot  through 
Germany,  and  recruit  their  finances  by  a  few  weeks'  work  every  now  and 
then.  I'hus,  with  the  spread  of  knowledge  and  its  application,  all,  even 
the  most  refined  enjoyments  of  the  highest  classes,  may  be  brought  within 
the  reach  of  the  lowest,  viz.  those  who  live  by  the  commonest  descriptions 
of  manual  labour.  —  Cond, 

A  Stove  with  an  open  Fire  Place,  the  object  of  which  is  to  cure  smoky 
chimneys,  has  been  patented  in  France  by  M.  Fonzi,  an  Italian  dentist,  and 
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is  now  exhibiting  in  Percy  Street,  London.    There  is  nothing  new  in  the 
principle,  and  the  only  difference  between  this  cast-iron  stove  and  those  in 
common  use  for  wanning  workshops,  halls,  &c.  is,  that  the  firont,  and  the 
door  or  opening  for  the  fuel,  instead  of  being  perpendicular,  are  inclined  at 
an  angle  of  probably  30^.    By  this  means,  when  the  fire  is  lighted,  a  draft 
created,  and  the  door  removed,  the  lire  is  seen  somewhat  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  in  a  common  fireplace.     Instead  of  a  hinged  door,  M.  Fonzi  employs 
a  lid,  which  when  the  fire  is  lighted  he  removes  for  the  day.    For  particular 
cases,  and  especially  where  a  chimney  smokes,  these  stoves  may  be  substi^ 
tuted  for  the  common  open  fireplace,  with  the  advantage  of  showing  the 
fire,  so  gratifjdng  to  popular  English  feeling ;  but  as,  whenever  the  fire 
becomes  low,  the  draft  must  cease,  and  the  smoke  and  dust  rise  into  the 
apartment,  they  are  never  likely  to  come  into  general  use. 

A  Domestic  Intprovement^  of  a  different  nature,  is  about  to  be  commenced 
by  M.  Fonzi,  which  we  shall  hail  with  more  satisfaction  than  his  stove,  and 
in  which  we  do  not  doubt  that  he  will  be  much  more  successful.  M.  Fonn 
is  the  original  inventor  of  the  terro-metallic  teeth  •  lately  introduced  to 
London  from  Paris,  and,  for  every  auality  required  in  artificial  teeth,  found 
greatly  superior  to  any  of  the  kind  hitherto  in  use.  These  teeth  are  now 
sold,  even  by  the  cheapest  dentists,  at  two  and  three  guineas  each.  It  is 
M.  Fonzi*s  intention  to  reduce  the  price  to  St.  or  7«.,  by  which  means  they 
may  come  into  universal  use,  and  the  humblest  female  may  thus  mend  her 
charms  in  this  department  as  readily  as  she  now  does  in  the  article  of  hair. 
This  we  think  will  be  a  very  great  improvement,  and  M.  Fonzi  will  deserve 
immortal  honour  for  the  attempt  to  bring  it  about.  We  do  not  believe 
there  is  a  class  of  men  in  the  country  who  so  soon  make  fortunes  as  den- 
tists in  full  employment ;  and  the  reason  is,  because  there  are  so  few  in  the 
trade  that  it  is  held  as  a  mystery.  It  is  supposed  to  be  something  too  high 
for  a  mechanic,  and  yet  too  low  for  a  regularly  educated  medical  man.  As 
society  advances  all  mysteries  will  be  revealed,  the  principle  of  the  division 
of  labour  will  be  applied  in  this  case  as  in  every  other,  and  the  business  of 
the  dentist  will  resolve  itself  into  that  of  the  surgeon  dentist,  the  mechanic 
dentist,  and  the  tooth  manufiicturer.  The  latter  requires  no  more  skill 
than  a  china  manufacturer ;  nor  the  mechanic  dentist  than  a  barber,  cer- 
tainly not  a  tithe  of  the  science  of  a  carpenter  and  joiner.  The  raw  mate- 
rial of  the  terro-metallic  teeth  is  the  same  as  that  which  is  burnt  into  china, 
with  the  addition  of  a  metallic  oxide,  so  that  its  cost  and  its  manufacture 
into  teeth  can  be  no  great  object,  and  the  wages  of  the  operator  or  mechanic 
dentist  in  fitting  in  the  teeth  when  once  there  is  such  a  general  demand  as 
we  contemplate,  will  not  exceed  those  of  a  journeyman  peruke-maker.  In 
the  mean  tunc,  before  this  business  is  brought  to  its  lowest  level,  there  will 
be  money  to  be  made  by  it,  and  we  would  point  it  out  to  parents  as  a  very 
desirable  business  for  their  sons.  In  Paris,  ladies  sometimes  exercise  the 
profession,  and  very  properly  so  when  they  confine  their  practice  to  their 
own  sex.  The  inhabitants  of  Australia  very  soon  lose  their  teeth,  and  a 
mechanical  dentist  must  be  a  good  business  with  a  view  to  emigration 
thither.  M.  Fonzi  styles  himself  "  surgeon-dentist  to  the  Imperial  Court 
of  Russia,  and  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Spain."  He  will  render  no  small 
service  to  the  cause  of  civilisation  and  refinement,  if  he  brings  one  more  of 
those  enjo^Tnents,  hitherto  attainable  exclusively  by  the  rich,  within  the 
means  of  the  poor.   We  hope  a  few  knowing  gardeners  and  mechanics  will 


•  See  Rapport  fait  a  I'Athence  des  Arts,  &c.,  sur  I'Examen  des  divers 
Procedes  employes  par  M.  Dubois -Foucon,  et  par  M.  Fonzi,  pour  la  fabri- 
cation des  dents  artificielles,  lu  et  adopte  dans  Tassemblee  generale  du 
13  Novembre,  1809. 
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get  themselves  or  their  sons  made  dentists  without  loss  of  time.  Wcr 
recommend  the  subject  to  our  esteemed  contemporary  the  editor  of  the 
Mechanics*  Magazine  and  Spirii  of  Literaiure.  —  Cond. 

Ear-Brings  are  an  idolatrous  and  heathenish  abomination*  As  the  sua 
shineth,  I  believe  them  to  be  unsightly  relics  of  a  barbarous  age.  If  we 
are  to  retain  the  customs  of  savages,  why  exempt  the  nose  from  its  aoBal^r- 
appendage  ?    (A^etv  Monthly  Magazine,  July,  1830.  p.  18.) 

We  have  always  been  of  this  opinion.  The  use  of  cosmetics  and  of  various 
appendages  to  heighten  beauty  is  natural,  because  they  are  in  imitation  of 
nature ;  but  rings,  like  tattooing,  are  an  outra^  We  have  found  many  ladies 
who,  though  agreeing  with  us,  continued  the  custom,  because  their  ears 
were  bored  We  do  not  think  this  a  sufficient  reason ;  but,  nevertheless^ 
let  every  lady  follow  her  own  taste.  To  parents,  however,  we  woulj 
address  ourselves,  and  entreat  of  them  not  to  have  their  children's  ears 
oerforated  till  they  attain  the  age  of  maturity.  When  the  fashion  of 
leaving  off  ear-rings  becomes  general  among  the  higher  classes,  it  will  soon 
pervade  those  which  are  below  them,  and  that  money  and  care  now  bestowed 
on  these  barbarous  ornaments  may  be  transferred  to  the  teeUi,  to  which  the 
lower  and  middling  classes  of  Englishwomen  are  perhaps  rather  deficient  in 
attention.  —  Cond, 

With  regard  to  Mr.  OwenU  Plan  for  reforming  aU  Clones  I  have  given  some  eoniidenUon  to 
ni«  plan,  read  hU  book*,  and  alio  entered  largely  into  hi«  doctrines.  I  cannot  say.  however,  that 
I  either  approve  of  them,  or  think  them  practicahle.  It  appears  to  me  that  no  peinct  community 
of  interest  can  exist  between  different  people,  unless  they  know  that  their  union  must  be;  and 
uiat,  whether  they  succeeil  or  fail,  are  happy  or  miserable,  satisfied  or  discontented,  they  are 
obliged  to  remain  with  each  other ;  having  no  wealth  but  what  is  derived  fVom  a  common  source, 
and  being  comoeUed  to  make  the  best  they  can  of  their  situation,  without  the  possibility  of 
changing  it  but  by  losing  a  portion  of  their  own  respectability  and  consequence  in  the  world.  Thia 
perfect  and  permanent  union,  which  can  only  exist  between  husband  and  wife,  or  parent  and 
child,  seems  to  me  indispensable  to  the  happiness  of  those  who  live  constantly  with  each  other ; 
for,  without  some  ties  of  equal  potency,  the  jarring  tempers  and  discordant  habits  of  human 
beings  can  never  be  aroali^mated  into  one  perfect  mass.  AU  communities  that  have  been  hitherto 
presented  to  my  observation  have  been  sources  of  misery.  I  was  a  short  time  a  boarder  in  a 
convent,  and  I  was  discusted  with  the  petty  quarrels,  the  envies,  hatreds,  and  jeakniales  that 
corroded  the  bosoms  of  the  good  nuns.  I  have  seen  the  same  effects  produced  in  boardinfiachoola 
and  boarding-houses,  and  have  heard  of  them  in  regiments  where  Uie  families  of  the  respective 
officers  form  a  species  of  community  something  similar  to  that  proposed  by  Mr.  Owen.  I  also 
think  that,  constituted  as  we  are,  men  and  women  cannot  live  together  without  feeling  sentiments 
of  a  more  violent  nature  than  is  consistent  with  Mr.  Owen's  ideas  of  tranquil  happiness.  It  is  an 
old  and  trite  remaric,  that  male  and  female  servants  in  the  same  house  must  always  be  either 

Suarrelling  or  making  love,  and  I  am  sure  it  is  the  same  in  boarding-houses.  Besides  which,  I 
o  not  think  that  the  human  breast  can  share  its  inmost  recesses  with  more  than  one :  when' 
others  are  admitted.  It  is  only  into  the  outer  courts ;  the  adytimi  is  held  sacred,  and  is  then  only 
occupied  by  self.  Mr.  Owen,  I  believe,  says  that  we  are  the  creatures  of  circumstances,  and  that 
we  are  often  good  or  bad  solely  ttom  the  characters  bv  which  we  are  surrounded,  or  ttie  events 
which  may  have  chanced  to  bring  our  passions  into  play.  This,  to  a  certain  extent,  I  am  quite 
ready  to  admit.  But,  as  a  radish  seed,  though  it  may  produce  a  finer  or  wealcer  plant  according  to 
the  soil  in  which  it  may  be  sown,  can  never,  under  any  circumstances,  be  forced  to  produce  a 
cabbage,  so  the  mind  of  any  individual,  though  it  may  be  modified  and  partially  changed  by 
education  or  other  causes,  can  never  be  essentially  altered.  Its  original  character  must  remain 
the  same ;  and.  when  powerfully  excited,  it  will  break  forth.  The  acquired  habits,  indeed,  are 
then  lilie  the  clothes  of  a  dancing  dog  tempted  by  the  sight  of  his  natural  prey ;  they  are  either 
forgotten,  or  regarded  as  trifling  impediments ;  and  though  they  cannot  be  quite  thrown  aside, 
are  at  least  obliged  to  become  subservient  to  the  stronger  impulse  of  the  moment — J.  W.  Ba^  • 
Af^iaiSdO. 

PermaneiU  Relirf  to  ail  Qasses.  —  Whatever  may  be  the  temporary  or  partial  aOeviation  of  the 
present  distress  by  Mr.  Owen's  scheme,  or  any  olher^  we  entirely  agree  with  Lord  King,  **  that*, 
we  can  only  expect  to  derive  permanent  reU«  fhmi  our  distresses  and  impoverishment  in  our 
condition,  flrom  the  strictest  economy  in  every  branch  of  the  public  expenditure,  flrom  the 
abolition  of  all  exclusive  privileges  [all  those  of  the  nobility,  and  especially  hereditary  legislation, 
included!  and  monopolies ;  fh>m  an  unrestricted  supply  of  the  first  necessaries  of  lif^,  and  of  the 
materials  of  mlmufacture ;  and  fhmi  a  real  IVee  tniae ;  by  which  the  whole  community,  as  con-' 
fumers,  will  be  greatly  benefited,  the  labouring  classes  enabled  to  procure  a  fair  reward,  the 
capitalist  to  augment  those  fUnds  by  which  all  labour  is  supported,  and  the  efficiency  of  British 
industry  fully  permitted  to  produce  its  natural  result  in  enriching  the  country,  and  thus  to 
restore  and  secure  the  public  prosperity."    (Lord  King's  Speech^   Spectator^  Febi?.  1830.)  —The' 
two  principal  means  which  will  opfrate  towards  producing  these  ameliorations  are  the  spread  of 
political  knowledge  among  all  classes,  and  the  pressure  of  public  burdens  on  the  middle  ranka. 
Tlic  aristocracy  would  submit  to  the  pressure  of  public  burdens,  because  in  the  army,  navy,  and 
church  (hey  share  the  spoil ;  but  the  middling  classes,  who  do  not  share  in  the  spoil,  will  not 
submit  to  them  much  longer.    It  is  singular  that  Lord  King's  resolutions,  as  delivered  in  the 
House  of  Lords  in  Febrtury  last,  and  the  most  enlightened  and  liberal  that  ever  were  qwken: 
there,  of  which  the  above  quotation  is  the  concluding  one,  should  hardly  have  been  notioed  by 
the  legislature,  and  only  commented  on  by  two  newspapen.  the  Spectator  and  the  Bxamhtert  the 
latter  the  most  consistent  and  independent  in  Loodoa  —  Cond.  * 

The  Size  ofFndts  produced  on  trees,  and  sxis^exidfti  \cv  ^^  -wx^Nx'^'aa^.. 
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been  proved  by  M.  St.  Hilaire,  may  be  somewhat  increased  by  snppoftifi^ 
them.  The  fruit  experimented  on  was  the  pear.  It  is  curious  that  the 
Lancashire  gooseberry-growers  have  long  been  doing  nearly  the  same  thing 
with  their  prize  berries. 

The  Everlasting  Potato,  and  the  late  Red  Roger  Potato.  —  With  regard  tor 
writing  **  two  words "  upon  them,  they  are  not  worth  one,  being  nothing 
more  than  a  small  variety  of  the  common  potato ;  any  of  which  may  be  cul- 
tivated to  the  same  purpose,  and  in  the  same  way :  this  being  selected  for 
its  smallness,  as  more  resembling  new  potatoes  when  taken  up  from  its  bed' 
in  winter;  which  bed,  when  the  tops  die  in  autumn,  is  to  be  thickly  covered 
with  litter  or  leaves,  through  which,  in  spring,  the  shoots  will  come  up 
freely,  and  root  in  very  thick  clusters.    The  specimens  sent  are  removed  at 
a  bad  time,  having  tops  to  be  pulled  off;  which  if  they  do  not  reproduce  or 
die,  I  will  send  you  more,  an  you  wish  it.     They  are  very  common  about 
here ;  and,  in  winter,  form  a  delicate  supper  vegetable,  having  all  the  excel- 
lence of  new  potatoes  (an  there  be  any  excellence),  without  their  sweetish 
insipid  wateriness.     I  send  you  also  a  most  excellent  variety  of  potato,  here 
called  the  Red  Roger,  and  highly  esteemed  by  fancy  solanists  as  a  late  sort, 
coming  into  eating  about  May,  and  keeping  good  till  the  great  crop  of  others 
is  quite  ripe,  while  most  vegetables  are  scant.     It  is,  however,  a  very  poor 
cropper.     Mr.  Murray,  at  dinner  with  me  in  July,  thought  this  variety  a 
treasure,  knd  took  some  with  him  to  Stranraer  in  Galloway.     This  is  the 
Spider  Murray  who  figures  in  your  Magazine  of  Natural  History,  —  John 
F.  M.  D.     WestfeUon,  May  30.  1830. 
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FRANCE. 

Paris,  June  10.  1830. —  Notwithstanding  the  severity  of  our  winter,  all 
the  plants  of  Magnolia  grandiflora  at  Sceau  have  stood  without  losing  any 
of  tneir  leaves.  The  Laurustinus  and  ^latemus,  the  common  whin,  and 
some  other  evergreens,  have  been  cut  down  to  the  ground.  Cuprous 
seropervirens,  at  the  least  40  years  old,  almost  killed.  Rhododendrons, 
i^nd  other  evergreens,  in  southern  exposures,  killed  or  much  injured,  while 
those  exposed  to  the  north  are  unhurt.  This,  I  believe,  takes  place  in  most 
countries,  the  injury  being  done  by  the  sudden  influence  ox  the  sun.  — 
nos.  Blaikie. 

GERMANY. 

Michael  August  Stoettner,  of  Nuremberg,  has  one  of  the  most  extensive 
assortments  of  pelargoniums  on  the  Continent.  We  saw  them  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1828 ;  and  Mr.  Stoettner,  who  has  lately  visited  London,  has  pre- 
sented us  with  his  catalogue  for  1829,  which  contains  upwards  of  430  names, 
with  their  authorities.  This  gentleman,  who  is  an  amateur,  has,  with  the 
assistance  of  M.  Reider,  a  well  known  gardening  author  of  Nuremberg, 
commenced  the  Qeranidcete  there,  after  the  manner  of  Sweet's.  The  en- 
gravings and  colouring  of  this  Gkrman  Gerawflwtp,be  says,  are  much  suf>e- 
rior  to  those  of  the  English  one ;  but  this,  till  we  see  a  specimen  of  the 
work,  we  must  take  the  uberty  of  doubting.  —  Cond. 

POLAND. 

The  Pfandbriefor  Mortgage  Society  here  had  its  origin  in  the  following 
nwmer :  —  The  landed  proprietors  in  Poland,  afler  Se  late  wars  and  dis- 
turbances on  the  Continent,  found  themselves  encumbered  with  debts,  for 
which  they  were  compelled  to  pay  a  high  interest  to  Jewish  and  other 
moiM^hteders.    The  consequence  vrea,  \,V»l  ^reat  numbers  were  either 
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obliged  to  sell  their  land,  or  find  out  some  other  way  of  paying*  They 
applied  to  the  Emperor  Alexander  for  permission  to  establish  a  Society  fpr 
lending  money  on  land,  which  was  granted.  A  person  who  borrows  can 
receive  one-fourth  of  the  value  of  his  estate,  for  which  he  pays  during  the 
space  of  twenty-eight  years  interest  6  per  cent. ;  and  2  per  cent,  goes 
towards  paying  off  the  capital,  and  4  per  cent,  is  the  interest,  so  that,  at 
the  end  of  twenty-eight  years,  both  capital  and  interest  are  paid  off.  For 
greater  security,  exery  estate  is  liable,  not  only  for  its  own  debt,  but  for 
the  debts  of  the  whole.  The  government  have  a  great  many  estates  in  their 
own  hands,  which  they  have  begun  to  sell  to  the  highest  bidder.  In  order 
to  facilitate  their  sale,  they  have  taken  from  this  Society  as  much  money 
as  it  will  lend  them,  and  the  person  buying  does  not  require  a  great  sum  of 
ready  money^  because  he  pays  it  off  in  twenty-eight  years.  An  indus- 
trious farmer  with  2000/.  nught  become  a  large  landed  proprietor.  —  J.  L* 
Warsaw,  May  13.  1830. 

NORTH  AMERICA. 

The  Osage  Apple  and  Madura  auraniiaca.  —  Sir,  On  the  20th  of  last 
month  I  sent  you  a  second  osage  apple  [duly  received],  and  I  will  send  you 
trees,  a  male  and  female  *,  next  November,  Deo  volente.  The  fruit  does 
ripen  in  this  State.  The  tree  is  immensely  valuable  in  its  native  region. 
It  is  so  tough  and  elastic  that  the  Indians  make  their  bows  of  it,  and  it  also 
affords  a  fine  yellow  dye. 

Sweet  Maize  or  Sweet  Corn,  —  I  send  you  also  two  ears  of  Indian  com, 
of  the  kind  called  "  sweet  com,"  from  its  superior  sweetness  to  all  the 
other  varieties  of  that  inestimable  grain,  the  magnum  Dei  donum  to  the 
United  States,  and  to  all  climates  m  which  it  will  ripen.  I  do  not  know 
whether  this  variety  is  the  same  as  that  cultivated  by  Mr.  Cobbett  (p.  60.). 
Although  the  grains  appear  shrivelled  when  dry,  they  are  plump  when 
ripe,  and  brilliantly  white.  In  this  climate  (Fennsylvania),  if  planted 
about  the  10th  of  May,  the  corn  will  be  fit  to  eat  in  the  middle  of  July :  in 
the  southern  States,  at  an  earlier  date.  The  proper  state  in  which  to  eat  it 
is  when  the  milk  Hows  or  spurts  out  thick,  upon  pressing  the  grains  with  the 
thumb  nail.  The  best  way  to  enjoy  it,  is  to  boil  the  ears  with  the  husks 
on,  and»  when  brought  to  table,  to  cover  the  ears  with  butter,  adding  s 
little  salt,  and  to  eat  the  grains  off  the  cob.  Over-refined  people  thmk 
this  is  a  vulgar  mode,  and  shave  off  the  grains  from  the  cod  ;  but  in  so 
doing  they  lose  much  of  their  sweetness.  This  variety  of  Indian  corn  was 
found  by  the  officers  attached  to  the  army  or  expedition  of  General  Sulli- 
van, in  the  year  1779,  which  was  sent  against  the  Indians,  in  the  Gennessee 
country,  and  brought  to  Connecticut,  whence  it  has  proceeded  south.  The 
*'  nubbins,"  when  about  the  size  of  the  middle  finger,  are  sometimes  pickled 
in  vinegar,  and  constitute  an  ornamental  article,  and  pleasant  condiment. 
Other  varieties  of  com  are  used  in  the  same  way.  I  also  send  an  ear  of 
blood-red  com,  called  **  chicken  corn,"  and  a  large  variegated  ear.  We 
have  also  different  kinds  of  yellow  corn.  —  /.  M.  Philadelphm,  Jo*. 
nuarv  13.  1830. 

We  have  sent  the  ears  to  Mr.  Charlwood's,  seedsman,  Great  Russell 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  who  will  distribute  them  to  whoever  calls,  and 
undertakes  that  the  intended  grower  shall  send  us  an  account  of  his  sue* 

*  We  are  much  obliged  to  our  much  valued  and  most  sincerely  esteemed' 
oorrespondent ;  but  we  already  have  a  female,  on  which  we  intend,  this- 
summer,  to  bud  a  male.  Can  he  send  us  any  seeds  of  a  tree  or  a  plant,  no 
matter  of  how  common  a  sort,  from  Mount  Vernon  or  Monticello  ?  Theve 
would  remind  us  of  two  of  what  we  consider  the  greatest  men  that  ever 
lived,  or,  speaking  relatively  to  age  and  country,  probably  ever  can  oc  <««(>&!< 
live.  —  Cond, 
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cess,  with  an  ear  of  each  kind  of  the  com.  The  sweet  com  is  the  only  soit 
that  merits  attention  in  point  of  utility,  and  we  hope  will  be  tried  by  gar^ 
deners,  with  a  view  to  its  introduction  as  a  cottage  yegetable.  —  CondU 

SOUTH  AMERICA. 

Caraccat^  March  20.  1830.  —  Sir,  On  my  arrival  in  Caraccas,  I  was 
informed  that  there  was  a  botanical  garden  establishing  there,  and  being 
curious  to  see  the  state  of  forwardness  it  was  in,  I  was  accompanied  by  Sir 
John  Lewis,  of  His  Britannic  Majesty's  ship  Baron,  who  was  acquamted 
widi  the  proprietor,  Mr.  Fanning.  We  found  him  very  busily  employed 
amongst  his  plants.  On  our  walking  through  the  garden,  he  showed  us  the 
dierry-trees  m  flower  which  had  not  been  more  than  one  month  planted,  and 
act  more  than  ten  weeks  from  London :  some  of  the  cherries  were  formed, 
and  in  a  forward  state.  The  whole  of  the  fruit  trees  appeared  in  a  fine 
state,  the  sycamore,  hazel,  oak,  walnut,  chestnut,  pines,  and  elms,  were  in  a 
very  forward  state. 

In  conversing  with  Admiral  Fleming  respecting  the  ^den,  &c.,  he  pro- 
fessed great  astonishment  at  the  state  of  forwardness  Mr.  Fanning  has  brought 
the  earden  to,  and  he  has  taken  great  interest  in  Mr.  Fanning's  welfare, 
and  has  frequently  visited  the  garden,  as  well  as  all  the  general  officers  of 
fais  fleet. 

The  ^rden  is  small,  but  neatly  laid  out  in  squares ;  the  walks  are  well 
proportioned,  and  some  of  them  beautifully  shaded  with  the  F^  banana, 
which  has  a  splendid  appearance ;  the  towery  stems  and  expanding  leaves, 
with  its  rich  and  delicious  fruit,  give  the  garden  and  walks  a  grand  appear- 
ance. During  my  stay  in  Caraccas  I  frequently  visited  the  garden  m  the 
afternoon,  where  I  met  with  most  of  the  grandees  of  Caraccas,  it  being  the 
only  place  to  take  a  walk  in  or  about  the  city.  Mr.  Fanning  being  a  man 
•f  mild  and  gentle  manners,  and  having  rendered  great  services  to  the 
country,  he  is  much  liked  by  the  ladies  as  well  as  the  gentlemen,  and,  indeed, 
deserves  great  credit.  I  am  happy  to  learn  that,  from  the  Admiral's  inter- 
ference. General  Paez  has  ordered  Mr.  Fanning  to  take  charge  of  several 
working  people  of  his  to  work  in  his  garden,  and  has  given  Mr.  Fanning 
ipartments  in  his  private  house  to  live  in :  and  I  have  every  reason  to  believe 
tnat  the  General  will  promote  the  views  of  Mr,  Fanning  in  all  his  under- 
takings.    I  am,  &c.  —  E,  A,  Williamson, 

ASIA. 

Royal  Botanic  Garden,  Mauritius,  March  12.  1830.  —  With  reference  to 
the  remarks  in  Vol.  I.  p.  54.,  I  am  happy,  not  only  to  state  that  the  bota- 
nic garden  at  this  place  is  still  kept  up,  but  that,  since  I  have  had  the  honour 
of  superintending  it,  several  interesting  species  have  been  sent  from  diflferent 
ports ;  and  I  am  not  aware  of  any  garden,  whether  in  regard  to  soil  or 
situation,  within  the  tropics,  that  coidd  possess  such  a  number  of  species. 
The  Eucalyptus,  Mimosa,  and  all  the  large-leaved  plants  of  New  HoUand, 
and  many  Cape  plants,  thrive  remarkably  well ;  while  those  fix)m  the  East 
Indies  and  China  enjoy  the  luxuriance  of  their  native  climate.  We  have 
firequent  correspondence  with  almost  every  part  of  the  globe,  and  exclusive 
communication  with  that  great  field  of  science,  Madagascar,  which  no  other 

firden  can  possibly  possess.  Our  garden,  although  laid  out  in  the  oldest 
rench  style,  has  the  advantage  of  being  irrigated,  thereby  saving  a  number 
of  hands,  and  eflectually  watering  the  plants  in  the  driest  seasons.  I  will 
send  you  a  sketch  of  this  garden,  which  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the 
oldest  tropical  gardens  existing,  and  as  having  been  the  source  from  which 
most  of  the  nutmeg,  clove,  and  cinnamon  is  sent  to  the  West  Lidia 
Islands. 

Culture  of  Asparagus  in  the  Mauritius, — Although  the  mode  of  cultivating 
▼egetables  within  the  tropics  will  be  of  little  interest  to  the  generality  of 
your  readers,  as  methods  superior  in  every  way  are  adopted  in  England,  it 
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Biay  not  be  amiss  to  relate  my  mode  of  cultivating  asparagus  here.  I  think . 
it  may  be  cultivated  with  equal  success  from  18^  to  24°  of  latitude.  Al«» 
though  I  had  seen  some  fine  asparagus  at  the  Mauritius  from  a  garden  of 
Mons.  Bouillard,  who  is  famed  for  growing  asparagus,  as  well  as  many  other 
plants ;  there  appeared  to  be  no  method  in  practice  for  obtaining  a  con^ 
tinual  crop  of  nearly  eight  months  in  the  year.  Ck>nsidering  it  the  chief 
part  of  my  duty  to  endeavour  to  bring  into  practice  among  the  inhabitants, 
the  best  methods  of  producing  vegetables  in  greater  abundance,  I  have  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  the  cultivation  of  asparagus  to  the  greatest  perfection, 
in  nowise  inferior  to  that  of  Europe.  Every  situation,  however,  will  not 
admit  of  cultivating  this  plant  in  my  way.  It  should  be  a  piece  of  ground 
lying  dry,  and  upon  a  gentle  slope,  with  a  command  of  water,  which  is  to 
be  obtained  in  almost  every  valley  in  the  Mauritius.  I  trace  marks  3  ft. 
distant,  so  that  the  man  may  dig  a  trench  about  14  in.  wide  and  8  in.  deep, 
throwing  the  mould  taken  out  of  the  trench  between  the  rows.  The  trench  is 
then  filled  with  dung,  leaf  mould,  and  common  earth,  mixed  together,  and 
covered  over  with  an  inch  of  the  mould  taken  out  of  the  trench.  The 
seeds  are  sown  about  9  in.  apart  in  the  rows  at  almost  any  time.  In  about 
a  fortnight  they  begin  to  appear  above  ground ;  in  two  months  afterwards* 
they  begin  to  show  flowers,  though  very  weak  the  first  time.  When  the. 
seed  berries  are  red,  the  stalks  are  cut  down,  and  2  in.  of  light  mould  is 
added  to  the  bed.  If  the  weather  be  dry,  they  must  be  irrigated,  or  well 
watered  (with  pots),  and  in  a  fortnight  they  will  shoot  up  about  the  size  of 
quills,  and  from  six  to  eight  shoots  at  each  stem.  When  they  ripen  their 
seeds  again,  the  bed  is  well  manured  with  dung  and  leaf  mould,  or  mould 
only,  and  not  watered,  as  in  the  previous  cutting ;  by.  this  time  it  will  be 
strong  enough  to  commepce  forcing  it  (if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression), 
and  upon  this  depends  the  fineness  and  quantity  of  the  future  crop.  Accord- 
ing  to  the  quantity  required  for  a  family,  say  two  or  more  rows  ot  asparagus, 
that  have  the  seeds  very  ripe  or  fallen,  are  cut  completely  down  to  the 
^ound,  and  if  the  mould  is  considered  not  deep  enou^ti  to  blanch  them,  an 
mch  or  two  of  light  mould  is  added.  The  water  is  let  m  upon  the  two  beds 
every  other  day,  as  it  may  be  required ;  in  about  five  or  seven  days  the 
young  asparagus  begins  to  shoot,  and  will  at  this  cutting  produce  man^ 
stems,  nearly  as  thick  as  in  Europe,  but  too  many  must  not  be  cut  this 
time.  As  soon  as  they  commence  shooting,  two  or  more  beds  must  be 
treated  in  the  same  way,  and  so  on  to  the  end,  keeping  the  beds  that  have 
been  previously  cut,  occasionally  watered,  until  the  seeds  ripen  again  ( 
then  proceed  as  before,  adding  a  little  manure  each  time.  The  fineness  and 
quantity  of  asparagus  that  can  be  produced  in  this  way  is  scarcely  credible  i 
and  from  the  time  of  sowing  until  the  first  cutting  for  the  table  occupies  no 
more  than  ten  or  fourteen  months.  I  think  it  advisable,  at  the  end  of  two 
years,  to  destroy  the  beds,  having  always  arranged  other  beds  for  succession, 
as  it  gets  weaker  after  five  or  six  cuttings,  and  there  is  so  little  trouble 
in  preparing  and  keeping  the  beds. 

The  prices  of  vegetables  and  other  necessaries  of  life  at  the  Mauritius  are 
exorbitant.  Potatoes,  from  March  till  August,  are  from  6d,  to  1*.  6d,  per  lb. ; 
the  other  part  of  the  year,  when  the  potato  crop  at  the  Mauritius  and  arri- 
vals from  Europe,  Van  Diemen's  Land,  &c.  appear  in  the  market,  they  are 
tolerably  cheap.  Cabbages  are  sometimes  cut  into  small  slices  for  those  who 
cannot  afford  to  purchase  the  half  or  whole ;  I  have  seen  cabbages  sold  for 
Is.  6d.  each.  Peas,  although  always  dear,  are  perhaps  cheaper  than  some 
other  vegetables  when  in  season.  We  can  (taking  care  to  save  the  seed 
and  sow  it  again  immediately)  obtain  three  crops  of  early  sorts  of  peas  in  a 
season  from  the  same  seed.  Animal  food  is  dear  in  proportion  to  vegetables. 
You  will  perhaps  conclude  from  this,  that  it  would  be  a  desirable  place  for 
a  gardener  or  a  grazier  to  obtain  a  fortime :  almost  the  contrary :  it  requires 
a  large  capital,  or,  if  credit  could  be  had,  the  grinding  iate^^t  of  tua  of 
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twelve  per  cent,  steps  in.  Slaves  are  very  high  in  price,  and  so  few  hav^ 
been  brought  up  to  norticulture,  that  it  would  be  some  time  ere  they  could 
(or,  rather,  would)  be  taught  the  method ;  and,  even  after  all  apparent  diffi- 
culties have  been  surmounted,  another,  and  the  most  galling  visitation  is 
experienced.  There  are,  in  almost  every  comer,  people  who  have  been 
liberated  from  slavery,  or  Creoles  of  bad  character,  who  live  by  stealmg,  or 
rather  encouraging  to  steal,  so  that  your  own  blacks  would  be  bribed  to 
carry  off  all  or  a  part  of  any  vegetables  or  fruits  you  might  grow.  The 
punishment  for  such  offences  I  cannot  enter  upon,  but  I  can  state  what 
recompense  the  owner  would  get.  Your  blacks,  who  have  stolen  the  pro- 
perty are  bond  fide  your  own  property,  your  fortune :  if  you  punish  them 
severely,  which  is  seldom  the  case,  they  go  with  a  complaint,  you  lose  their 
work,  and  consequently  vour  own  living.  They  complain  of  the  punishment, 
and  are  not  well  (or  will  not  be  well),  for  months  afterwards.  It  is  a  very 
false  assertion,  that  the  blacks  arc  generally  treated  badly  at  the  Mauritius. 
I  came  myself  to  the  Mauritius  with  the  same  prejudice  against  the  planters : 
time,  however,  has  taught  me  to  consider  otherwise.  They  are  invariably 
treated  well,  and  fed  much  better  than  the  poor  people  of  Wales.  My 
occupation  leading  me  more  among  planters  than  any  other  government 
servants,  I  speak  with  confidence  on  this  head.  The  young  government 
blacks  will  no  doubt  prove  useful  subjects.  From  the  extreme  scarcity  of 
vegetables,  I  had  suggested  to  government  the  propriety  of  having  a  number 
of  young  boys  apprenticed  to  me,  to  bring  up  to  horticulture.  If  they  be- 
have well  during  their  apprenticeship,  government  might  emancipate  some 
of  them,  and  they  would  then  have  a  profession  to  obtain  a  livelihood  in  a 
respectable  manner.  It  is  truly  lamentable  to  see  so  many  blacks  who,  if 
emancipated,  could  not  earn  their  own  living.  Our  esteemed  governor  has 
caused  a  chapel  *  to  be  erected,  and  a  catechist  to  instruct  the  blacks  of 
this  establishment,  as  well  as  all  others  belonging  to  government ;  and  I 
have  warm  hopes  the  instruction  given  to  the  blacks  will  eventually  be  of 
the  greatest  use,  and  make  them  good  and  happy  subjects. 
>  I  shall  feel  most  happy  to  give  any  information  at  any  time  upon  any 
subject  connected  with  horticulture.  I  am,  Sir,  &c.  —  John  Newmauy  Sw^ 
perintendent  of  the  Ro^al  Botanic  Garden,  Mauritius, 

AUSTRALIA. 

'  New  Zealand.  —  We  have  lately  seen  a  number  of  views,  about  to  be 
published  in  monthly  Numbers,  with  descriptions,  of  the  scenery  of  this 
island,  and  had  a  good  deal  of  conversation  with  Mr.  A.  Earle,  the  artist 
who  took  them,  and  who  bas  devoted  twelve  years  in  travelling  through 
New  South  Wales,  Van  Diemen's  Land,  and  some  of  the  most  interesting 
6f  the  South  Sea  islands,  &c.  According  to  this  gentleman,  the  soil  is  for 
the  most  part  calcareous  and  highly  productive,  the  climate  excellent,  and 
the  people  naturally  of  a  noble  character,  both  physically  and  intellectually. 
Baxter,  the  botanist,  recently  returned  from  tne  same  country,  gives  the 
same  account,  both  of  the  country  and  natives.  The  inhabitants  are  by  jio 
means  in  a  state  of  barbarism,  for  all  the  country  is  appropriated,  and 
belongs  to  different  chiefs.  These  chiefs  are  very  open  to  commerce  and 
friendship  with  strangers,  and  from  many  of  them  large  tracts  of  land  might 

•  We  hope  an  infant  school  will  not  be  forgotten,  and  that  all  the  adults 
of  both  sexes  will  be  taught  all  the  labours  and  operations  likely  to  be  use- 
ful for  them.  By  a  proper  system  of  infant  schools,  connected  with  paro- 
chial institutions,  the  natives  of  all  our  colonies  would  become  in  all  respects 
as  good  as  ourselves  in  two  generations.  But  who  in  Britain  would  think 
of  looking  on  the  colonies  in  any  other  light  than  as  sources  of  income  for 
lire  pauper  aristeeracy? — :Co?mI.  .       . 
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'be  obtained  for  a  trifle.  On  the  whole,  the  impression  on  our  mind  w, 
'  that  New  Zealand  is  a  most  desirable  country  for  a  colony  of  Europeaim, 
who  might  settle  there,  and  govern  themselves  without  the  intoference 
of  the  mother  country,  at  present  pressing  so  severely  at  Sydney,  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  and  other  misgoverned  colonies.  According  to  all  tM 
accounts  which  we  have  received,  an  emigrant  with  a  little  capital  would 
have  an  incomparably  better  chance  of  prosperity  and  happiness,  by  taking 
his  chance  among  the  New  Zealanders,  than  encountering  tne  certain  tyranny 
of  the  government  of  Sydney.  The  things  related  ofthe  present  governor, 
and  we  fear  truly,  are  indeed  horrible.  (See  Scotsman,  July  17«)— >C(mm2. 
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Lessons  on  Botany,  to  young  ladies  or  gentlemen  residing  in  London  or 
its  neighbourhood,  are  about  to  be  given  by  Mr.  Sweet,  who  proposes  to 
teach  both  the  Linnean  and  Natural  System,  on  moderate  terms.  We  are 
heartily  glad  of  this,  and  hope  Mr.  Sweet  will  extend  his  lessons  to  cultone 
and  management.  There  is  not  one  person  in  five  hundred  of  those  who 
possess  a  house,  and  plot  in  the  way  of  garden,  in  the  ne^bourhood  of 
London,  who  knows  how  to  make  the  most  of  the  latter.  If  such  persons 
were  to  take  six  mixed  lessons  of  botany  and  culture,  say  one  on  each  of 
the  spring  and  summer  months,  for  two  or  three  years,  they  would  find  theoK 
selves,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  within  the  pale  of  a  new  world ;  new  enjoy- 
ments, and  new  wants.  Even  those  who  keep  plants  in  pots,  (window 
gardeners,  as  the  French  call  them,  and  ttube  or  room  gardeners  as  they 
are  called  by  the  Germans,)  would  derive  much  benefit  from  a  few  liessons  or 
management.  We  knew  a  lady  who  could  not  keep  a  heath  alive  six  months 
till  we  taught  her  always  to  keep  the  bottom  ofthe  stem,  botanically  speakii^ 
the  collar,  above  the  level  of  the  rim  of  the  pot ;  the  earth  sloping  from  the 
stem  to  about  half  an  inch  under  the  rim  of  the  pot,  so  that  the  plant  seems 
to  g;row  out  ofthe  summit  of  a  little  dry  hill.  Sne  now  grows  a  doeen  sorts, 
as  well  as  most  nurserymen.  Few  p^vons  that  occupy  nouses  have  a  tithe 
of  the  plants  in  pots  about  them  which  they  might  have.  The  roof  of  every 
house  mifht  be  covered  with  pots  by  fixing  boards  over  the  tiles  in  the 
manner  of  a  green-house  stage.  Alpines  would  grow  better  on  a  house-top 
than  in  the  back  yard  or  firont  area  below!  Auss  Kent,  who,  as  we  men- 
tioned in  one  o£  our  earliest  Numbers,  also  gives  lessons  in  botany,  and 
whose  ability  to  do  so  in  the  most  engaging  manner  will  not  be  doubt^  by 
those  who  have  read  her  very  interesting  Introduction  to  the  Linnean 
System,  in  the  Magazine  ofNatural  Hittory,  lives  in  the  very  heart  of  Lon- 
don, between  Paternoster  Kow  and  St.  Paul's,  yet  she  has  a  thriving  garden 
of  pots  on  the  top  ofthe  house;  not  of  sickly  geraniums,  but  of  pretty  little 
hardy  natives,  among  them  the  common  gowan  or  daisy.  In  a  very  few 
years  we  expect  to  see  botany,  entomolore,  ornithology,  and  conchology, 
as  generally  taught  in  schools  and  private  families  as  music  now  is,  and  oer« 
tain  we  are  that  the  sources  of  enjoyment  which  this  will  open  up  lor  the 
rising  generation  will  be  great  beyond  what  many  of  their  parents  nave  any 
idea  of.  —  Cond, 

A  School  of  Industry  and  an  Infant  School  are  about  to  be  established  at 
Potton^  Bedfordshire.  The  proposals  issued  contain,  in  our  opinion,  some 
good  features,  with  one  or  two  bad  ones.  **  That  the  utmost  attention  be 
paid  to  the  religious  instruction  of  the  children,  according  to  the  lituigy 
and  catechism  of  the  church  of  England,"  we  include  among  the  latter, 
because  we  belong  to  the  church  of  Scotland^  and  think  it  most  ^rohndaKiL 
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,ttupt  ttios^  of  the  poor  inhabitants  about  Potton  are  dissenters  of  on^  aoft 
'or  another.    We  woukl  confine  school  instruction  to. what  is  conunon  to 
Mae  religious  of  all  civilised  nations,  morality  and  charity,  and  which  Mr. 
«£nsor  has  shown  (Principles  of  MoraHty)  to  have  been  inculcated  even  so 
.ftr  as  '*  to  do  unto  all  men  as  you  would  they  should  do  unto  you,**  by 
;pagans,  by  Antoninus  Pius,  and  also  by  Trajan.  The  particular  dogmas  we 
^^ou]d  leave  to  be  taught  b^  the  fathers  and  the  mothers,  as  in  Germany 
apd  America.    To  tlie  foUowmg  passage  in  the  proposal  we  entirely  object ; 
chiefly  because,  so  for  as  our  observation  goes,  it  is  untrue :  —  ''It  has  been 
*aUqged,  and,  perhaps,  not  without  reason,  that  the  present  systcan   of 
popular  education  has  tended  to  unfit  the  poor  for  those  situations  in  life 
m  which  they  would  have  to  move,  making  them  aspire  to  preferment 
which  they  can  never  reach ;  the  consequence  of  which  has  been,  discontent, 
idleness,  and  often  vice."     We  should  really  be  glad  to  know  in  what  part 
of  the  country  the  poor  had  been  rendered  discontented,  idle,  and  vicious, 
bv  education.  Discontented  with  their  present  situation  we  hope  education 
always  will  render  the  poor  and  miserable,  to  such  an  extent  as  will  stimu- 
•iate  them  to  better  it,  by  increased  skill  and  industry ;  but  what  "  system 
of  popular  education"  it  may  be  which  has  led  to  ''  idleness,  and  often  vice,^' 
we  confess  we  are  utterly  at  a  loss  to  know.    We  certainly  think  the  asser- 
tion at  variance  with  the  general  sense  of  the  country  on  the  sulnect. 

The  remaining  part  of  the  Proposal  we  think  good,  and  shall  be  most 

'  happy  to  see  it  supported,  and  carried  into  execution,  hoping  that  it  may 

ultimately  lead  to  the  establishment  of  parochial  institutions,  such  as  we 

have  recommended  (Vol.  V.),  or  sometning  better,  all  over  the  country. 

•  Hie  following  are  the  essentiaJ  parts  of  the  Proposal :  — 

-     That  there  be  a  school  for  forty  boys  and  forty  girls,  under  the  care  of  a 

master  and  mistress,  in  separate  buildmgs. 

That  they  be  taught  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  but  that  half  the 

'  idiool  hours  be  spent  in  works  of  labour  and  industry;  the  boys  to  mend 

'  tiieir  own  clothes  and  shoes,  clean  knives  and  shoes,  to  use  tl\e  needle  and 

:  hammer,  as  well  as  the  pen  ]  also  out-door  work,  such  as  digging,  gardening, 

h^^ng  and  ditching,  and  also  ploughing  when  an  opportunity  ofl^s. 

That  the  girls  be  employed  in  needle-work,  washing  and  ironing,  mending 
their  OMm  clothes,  in  the  business  of  a  dairy,  and  in  such  practices  of 
good  housewifery  as  may  fit  and  recommend  them  to  good  services. 

That  the  expense  of  tnis  establishment  be  provided  for  by  public  subscrip- 
tion, but  that  each  child  do  pay,  weekly,  3d,  for  the  instruction  and  advan- 
tae^  it  may  obtain  in  these  schools. 

That,  in  order  to  encourage  regular  attendance  and  good  behaviour,  bits 
of  land  be  given  to  those  boys  who  shall  be  recommended  by  the  master, 
which,  on  certain  conditions,  they  shall  cultivate  for  the  benefit  of  their 
parents. 

That  an  infant  school  be  connected  with  this  establishment,  the  opera- 
tion of  which  is  better  understood  by  inspection  than  by  any  detail  in 
writing,  and  the  importance  of  such  an  institution,  it  is  presumed,  needs  no 
recommendation.  Suffice  it  to  say  that,  whilst  it  affords  health,  cleanliness, 
and  instruction  to  the  children,  it  enables  the  mothers  to  earn  something 
for  their  families,  being  secure  that  their  offspring  are  not  only  taken  care 
of,  but  receiving  instruction  with  happiness  and  delight.  It  is  given  them 
in  the  shape  of  amusement :  the  rod  is  never  thought  of;  but  the  attention 
of  the  children  is  gained  by  the  smiles  and  caresses  of  the  instructor.  The 
afiection  to  the  natural  parent  b  at  the  same  time  preserved,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  day  the  infant  is  received  at  home  with  redoubled  love  and 
Jundness  on  account  of  the  improvement  it  has  received.  Compare  this 
pystem  with  what  are  termed  dame's  schools.  In  these,  a  large  number  of 
diildren  are  crowded  in  a  small  room,  fixed  to  their  seats,  and  either  totally 
unemployed^  or^  what  is  nearly  the  same  thing,  doomed  to  the  one  unvaried 
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T>ccupation  of  poring  over  their  ABC,  whilst  the  dame's  only  object  is  t6 
keep  the  chilcuren  quiet,  and  her  only  means  the  frequent  intffictioh  of 
punishment.  To  such  schools  the  children  resort  with  reluctance ;  they 
become  peevish  and  fretful :  whilst  to  the  infant  schools  the  children  go  witn 
alacrity  and  delight,  and  are  never  more  happy  than  when  they  are  under 
the  eye  of  their  instructor,  whom  they  look  at  with  love  and  affection. 

The  promoter  of  this  establishment  at  Potton  [Montague  Burgoyne; 
Esq.  we  believe]  confesses  that  he  feels  more  than  a  common  interest  in 
the  success  of  it,  because  he  is  well  assured  of  its  general  utility.  He  does 
not  consider  it  as  an  experiment,  because  he  has  seen  the  good  efiects  of 
the  system  in  other  places,  not  only  on  the  children,  but  on  their  parents. 

A  nobleman  of  the  highest  rank,  in  the  county  of  Bedford,  as  much 
respected  as  he  is  known,  has  given  it  as  his  opinion,  that  infant  schools, 
and  schools  o(  industry,  are  the  mainsprings  of  moral  good ;  and  is  so  peN 
suaded  of  their  great  utility,  that  he  has  authorised  the  promoter  of  them 
to  say,  that  he  will  cheerfully  subscribe  100/.,  if  a  fund  can  be  raised  to 
make  them  general  in  the  county  of  Bedford. 

A  MetropoUtan  Cemetery  was  sometime  ago  proposed  in  the  form  of  f| 
pyramid  (Vol.  V.  p.  214.),  and  another  architectural  extravaganza,  some* 
thing  in  the  way  of  the  Campo  Santo,  at  Pisa,  has  lately  appeared ;  the 
latter  very  handsome  as  an  architectural  design,  but  very  impracticable, 
and,  even  if  it  were  otherwise,  very  unfit,  in  our  opinion,  for  the  purpose  in 
view.  Piling  up  musty  coffins  in  vaults  is  quite  unsuitable  to  the  present 
age,  and  practised  only  by  antiquated  kings  and  nobles,  fast  dying  otf 
in  every  part  of  the  world.  Our  opinion  has  always  been  in  favour  of 
an  extensive  garden  or  arboretum ;  the  interments  of  renters  of  seven, 
fourteen,  or  twenty-one  years,  made  systematically,  as  at  Munich,  and 
those  of  purchasers  in  spots  planted  and  ornamented  according  to  the 
taste  of  tne  proprietors.  The  General  Cemetery  Company,  lately  esta- 
blished, proposes  to  proceed  on  the  latter  principle,  and,  we  are  happy 
to  observe,  has  every  prospect  of  being  capable,  afler  a  few  more  shares 
are  taken,  of  completely  eflfecting  its  object.  Several  peers  and  members 
of  parliament  of  tne  highest  character  are  on  the  provisional  committee  | 
which  may  be  considered  as  a  guarantee  to  the  public  that  this  is  none  of 
those  bubble  companies  which  arose  in  such  numbers  five  or  six  years  ago, 
and  almost  every  one  of  which  ended  in  disappointment  or  ruin.  The 
object  of  this  Company  is  more  a  public  good,  and  a  grand  ornament  to  the 
metropolis,  than  private  emolument ;  though  the  Liverpool  public  cemetery 
(p.  353.),  we  understand,  pays  8  per  cent.  At  a  late  public  meeting  on  the 
subject,  where  a  great  many  persons  delivered  their  sentiments,  the  great- 
est unanimity  prevailed  as  to  the  necessity  of  such  a  cemetery,  so  that  the 
time  seems  now  arrived  for  carrying  it  mto  execution.  The  public  will 
eventually  be  much  indebted  to  Mr.  G.  F.  Carden,  the  treasurer,  who  first 
proposed  this  plan  for  a  public  cemetery  so  long  ago  as  1826;  and  to 
Mr.  Spottiswoode,  for  having  seconded  his  efforts  in  bringing  it  before  the 
House  of  Commons.  —  Cona, 

The  Royal  Gardens  and  Gardeners,  —  Some  of  our  correspondents  have 
directed  our  attention  to  the  demise  of  the  crown,  and  have  asked  us  to 
urge  a  change  in  the  system  of  the  management  of  the  Royal  Gku*dens* 
The  family  of  Aiton,  we  are  told,  monopolises  the  whole  of  these  situations, 
in  consequence  of  which,  it  is  said,  not  one  of  the  whole  is  planted  or  kept 
in  order  as  it  ought  to  be.  We  dislike  exceedingly  the  iaea  of  directing 
attention  to  any  one  individual  or  family ;  l>ecause  he,  or  they,  may  not,  for 
any  thing  we  know,  be  to  blame  for  the  present  state  of  the  different  royal 
gardens.  We  must  confess,  however,  that  we  have  lately  felt  ashamed 
whilst  showing  some  foreigners  Kensington  Gardens  and  St.  James's  Park', 
at  the  want  of  shrubs  and  flowers  in  the  former,  and  at  the  thorns  and 
privets  with  which  the  groups  are  planted  in  the  latter.  We  have  repeatedly 
ft>uQd  fiwlt  with  the  design  and  planting  oS  the  flower-garden  at  Windsor 
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Castle,  and  the  grounds  behind  Backingfaam  Piilace.    As  to  the  Idtcben- 
gardens  at  Windsor,  Hampton  Court,  and  Kensington,  they  hare  lou^  been 
beneath  criticisni ;  the  reason  we  haTe  alwajrs  understood  to  be,  that  moonr 
enough  was  not  allowed  for  keeping  them  up.     Indeed,  we  should  think  it 
much  better,  both  for  the  King  and  the  country,  that  there  should  be  no 
rojral  kitchen  or  forcing  garden  at  all,  because  we  know  that  the  supplies  for 
the  kitchen,  the  dessert,  and  for  decorating  the  drawing-4oom,  could  be  got 
both  cheaper  and  better  from  Covent  Garden  Market  and  the  Bedford 
consenratories.     As  to  the  different  royal  palaces  and  gardens,  we  confess 
we  take  little  interest  in  the  former  fiirther  than  as  public  buildings,  and  in 
the  latter,  Kensington  gardens;  for  example,  than  as  places  for  public  re- 
creation  and  enjoyment.     As  gardens  and  pleasure-grounds  for  the  people, 
we  would  extend  and  enrich  them  to  the  highest  possible  degree ;  but  we 
would  never  put  it  in  the  power  of  any  maostrate  to  erect  such  sumptuous 
lodgings  for  himself  as  the  new  part  of  Windsor  Castle,  or  Buckingham 
Palace.     The  day,  we  trust,  is  gone  by  for  these  sort  of  things;  and, 
oppressed  as  this  country-  is  by  debt,  and  the  burden  of  providing  for  the 
paupers  both  of  the  lowest  class  and  the  highest,  we  ought  to  look  rather 
to  tne  example  of  economy  shown  us  by  France  and  America  than  follow 
the  reckless  extravagance  of  George  IV.  and  former  times.     We  are  not  of 
those  architects  or  authors  that  think  a  king  of  Britain  ought  to  have  a 
palace  as  much  superior  in  gorgeousness  to  the  palaces  of  every  other  country 
as  Britain  is  above  every  other  country  in  wealth  and  power.     We  would 
have  sumptuous  public   buildings,  picture  galleries,  museums,  libraries, 
assembly  rooms,  theatres,  &c.,  which  might  be  enjoyed  by  all,  but  we 
would  lodge  the  first  magistrate,  whether  a  king,  or,  what  we  should  greatly 
prefer,  an  elective  vorsUzer,  like  a  wealthy  and  respectable  private  gentleman, 
and  nothing  more. 

But,  to  return  to  the  royal  gardens :  we,  about  a  year  ago,  got  a  petition 
signed  by  the  principal  inhabitants  of  Bayswater,  in  favour  of  pulling  down 
the  north  wall  of  Kensington  Gardens,  substituting  for  it  an  open  iron 
railing,  and,  to  preserve  the  seclusion  of  the  gardens,  raising  within  the 
railing  a  mound,  5  ft.  or  6  ft.  high  in  the  centre,  and  15  ft.  or  20  ft.  broad, 
and  planting  it  with  evergreens.  After  applying  at  five  or  six  public  offices, 
having  been  directed  from  one  to  the  other,  we  were  at  last  informed 
that  we  might  write  to  the  Lord  Steward  of  the  Household.  We  did  so : 
but  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  this  high  personage,  who  kept  the  House 
of  Commons  waiting  three  or  four  hours,  would  think  fit  to  notice  our 
letter  further  than  to  send  Mr.  Alton  to  inform  us  that  we  should  hear 
further  on  the  subject.  This,  however,  we  have  not  yet  done ;  and,  being  in 
despair,  we  can  onl^'  offer  up  our  prayers  to  William  IV.,  and  say,  that  if 
His  Majesty  is  desirous  of  being  popular  among  his  faithful  subjects  at 
Bayswater,  and  of  rendering  the  entrance  to  London  by  that  village  the 
most  noble  of  all  the  London  approaches,  he  will  give  orders  to  substitute 
an  open  railing  for  a  hideous,  old,  crooked,  lofty  wall,  which  is  fiuther 
disfigured  by  innumerable  handbills  and  chalk-writings,  and  by  numerous  but- 
tresses, rendered  the  receptacles  of  all  kinds  of  impurities,  from  the  end  of 
Oxford  Street  to  the  Gravel  Pits.  The  ground  or  plan  line  of  the  open  rail- 
ing ought  to  be  in  continuous  curves,  instead  of  abrupt  angles,  like  tnis  wall, 
and  there  ought  to  be  several  gates,  with  invalid  soldiers  or  sailors  as  gate- 
keepers. We  shall  probably  suggest  other  improvements  in  the  interior  of 
the  gardens  at  a  future  period ;  one  of  these  would  of  course  be  that  of 
turning  the  whole  of  the  kitchen-garden  into  pleasurc^ound,  which  would 
carry  the  line  of  open  railing  as  far  as  Linden  Grove.  —  Cond. 

Cambridge  Botanic  Gardent,  —  We  are  now  settling  the  necessary  pre- 
liminaries for  changing  our  botanic  garden  here,  and  I  hope  for  the  cordial 
cooperation  of  botanists  in  establishing  one  worthy  of  the  University.  My 
own  ideas  of  what  a  botanic  garden  ou^ht  to  be,  will  be  found,  I  exi)ecty  to 
difi^.from  those  of  some  others;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  soil  and  amct 
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are  the  first  things  to  be  considered,  arrangement  the  second :  in  short,  that 
•e  botanic  garden  should  affect  first  the  geographical  distribution  of  species, 
and,  when  that  is  settled,  then  their  natural  grouping.  A  lithographic 
sketch  of  the  beds  (marked  a,  b,  c,)  with  an  alpnabetical  index  ot  the 
genera,  would  be  sufficient  to  direct  any  one  to  the  different  parts  of  a  gar- 
den, in  which  the  species  of  any  genus  were  to  be  found.  ^  J".  S,  H,  Cam* 
bridgCyJult/  1.  1830. 

A  picturesque  Mats  of  Rock'Work,  —  Mr.  Brookes,  being  about  to  change 
his  residence,  begs  to  acquaint  Mr.  Loudon,  that  he  has  for  sale  an  exten- 
sive and  picturesque  mass  of  rock-work,  composed  chiefly  (9f  considerable 
pieces  of  the  rock  of  Gibraltar,  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  a  vivarium,  at 
present  inhabited  by  an  eagle,  and  several  smaller  r^acious  birds.  The 
structure  is  excavated  in  different  parts  for  the  seclusion'  of  its  tenants. 
The  four  principal  entrances  of  the  adyta  are  ample,  and  arched  with  rude 
portions  of  rock  :  there  are  likewise  numerous  cryptae  arranged  irregularly, 
for  various  animals,  and  subterranean  passages  intersecting  each  other  for 
their  convenience  and  retirement.  The  whole  covers  an  area  of  about 
30  ft.,  and  is  upwards  of  10ft.  in  height,  somewhat  in  the  shape  of  a  trun- 
cated cone,  on  the  surface  of  which  there  is  a  spacious  reservoir  for  fishes, 
aquatic  plants,  and  oceanic  birds,  with  a  jet  d'eau  in  the  centre,  ascending 
through  an  interesting  specimen  of  rock  much  elevated  above  the  level  <? 
the  water,  which  is  prevented  from  overflowing  by  a  siphon,  that  conveys  it 
through  the  mouth  of  an  antique  head  of  a  gigantic  reptile,  nearly  resem- 
bling that  of  an  Ichthyosaurus.  The  interstices  of  the  rock  are  verdant 
with  alpine  and  appropriate  indigenous  plants ;  these,  descending  over  the 
stones,  embellish  and  augment  the  pleasmg  appearance  of  the  fabric,  which 
would  prove  a  beautiful  object  in  an  arboretum,  or  at  the  termination  of  a 
vista.  The  largest  caverns  were  for  a  long  period  the  domiciles  of  an  un- 
commonly fine  vulture,  a  white-headed  eagle,  an  ossifrage,  and  a  magnificent 
auriculated  owl,  all  natives  of  the  most  inhospitable  regions ;  but  such,  how- 
ever, as  may  be  readily  obtained.  Those  that  remain  are  domesticated, 
and  will  be  given  to  the  purchaser :  the  two  former  birds  were  presented 
to  the  Zoological  Society,  and  are  now  living.  Occupying  an  angle  in  the 
garden  there  is  a  pilgrim's  cell,  constructed  in  a  great  measure  of  the  jaws 
of  a  whale,  having  furniture  manufactured  of  the  bones  of  the  same  animal, 
and  lighted  by  a  circular  stained  glass  window.  Mr.  Brookes  hopes  Mr. 
Loudon  will  accept  his  apology  for  troubling  him  with  this  detail,  but  con- 
ceives that  gentlemen  having  occasion  to  consult  him  on  horticultural  sub- 
jects might  avail  themselves  of  this,  perhaps  the  only  means  of  raising  a 
noble  rural  ornament  with  many  tons  of  the  rock  of  Gibraltar.  —  Blenheim 
Street,  Great  Marlborough  Street,  June  24.  1830. 

New-invented  Trap  for  Earwigs,  {fig*  92.)  —  Nothing  is  moi^  injurious 

to  the  ^fft  sorts  of 
wall^fruit  tnan  the  ear- 
wig; and  nothing  is 
more  disgusting  than 
to  find  that  those  hos- 
tile-looking insects 
have  taken  possession 
of  it  when  brought  to 
table.  It  being  impos- 
sible to  defend  the  fruit 
from  their  attack  by 
any  means  applied  to 
the  trees,  they  can 
only  be  assailed  by 
capture*  This  has 
been  the  old,  and  is  the  only,  expedient  m  practice  to  check  the  depre- 
dations of  this  annual  plague  on  fruit  walls*     A  bundle  of  hollow.  «lry 
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liean-stalks  is  placed  in  the  trees,  as  a  lure  for  them  to  resort  fo  daring 
the  day,  as  thev  are  chiefly  migratory  during  the  night ;  hut,  though  bean* 
atalks  answer  the  purpose,  they  are  of  too  firagile  a  substance  to  last  lone,  or 
be  so  convenient  in  use  as  traps  made  of  a  more  diu^le  material.  The 
inventor  (a  person  well  acquainted  with  the  subject)  has,  therefore,  proposed 
them  to  be  made  of  tin,  which  will  add  durabilitv  to  their  efficacy  as  a  tr^ 
They  are  composed  of  a  limited  number  of  small  tubes,  soldered  together ; 
which,  being  first  dipped  in  honeyed  or  sugared  water,  will  at  once  attract 
the  insects  to  feed,  and  invite  them  to  remain  in  the  tubes,  firom  which  th^ 
may  be  shaken  out  into  a  pail  of  hot  water,  as  often  as  necessary.  Such 
traps,  kept  in  the  trees  during  the  ripening  season,  will  preserve,  unda- 
maged, much  fine  fruit.  —  J.  M,     Sept.  1828. 

A  Broccoli  Plant  which  has  stood  Six  YearSy  and  produced  good  Heads  every 
Year.  —  Sir,  Permit  mc  to  record,  in  your  valuable  Magazine,  a  rather  sin- 
gular instance  of  six  years'  growth  of  a  spring  white  or  cauliflower  broccoli, 
nrom  the  same  plant,  in  the  garden  of  Lee  Priory,  the  seat  of  Colonel 
Brydges  Barrett.  In  the  month  of  April,  1824, 1  sowed  our  broccolis,  but 
when  I  cut  them  in  the  following  spring,  by  accident  I  happened  to  leave  a 
solitary  plant,  which  stood  rather  aloof  from  the  rest.  The  next  year  this 
plant  produced,  to  my  astonishment,  as  fine  and  beautiful  a  head  as  any  of 
those  which  I  had  freshly  planted.  This  excited  my  wonder  and  curiosity ; 
I  left  it  again  and  again,  and  now  it  is  the  sixth  year,  and  it  was  but  a  very 
few  days  since  that  1  cut  from  it  a  superb  head !  I  enquired  of  several 
intelligent  and  well-informed  gardeners  of  the  surrounding  neighbourhood, 
whether  they  had  ever  known  such  a  thing,  and,  to  my  satisfaction,  they, 
one  and  all,  answered  in  the  negative.  I  am  perfectly  well  aware  that  there 
are  many  instances  known  and  upon  record  of  a  second  sprout,  but  it  has 
never  come  within  my  practical  knowledge,  and  I  have  been  a  gardener  for 
more  than  five  and  twenty  years,  that  the  same  root  will  produce  for  six 
successive  years.  Perhaps  you  might  be  induced  to  give  me  some  inform- 
ation upon  this  curious  and,  as  it  appears  to  me,  no  less  important  point 
In  referring  to  several  works  upon  gardening,  I  do  not  find  a  single  instance 
mentioned  that  broccoli  has  been  ever  known  to  produce  more  than  one 
(or,  at  most,  a  second)  sprout  from  the  same  plant.  I  am,  Sir,  &c.  —  Solo* 
mon  Philips.     Lee  Priory,  April  16.  1830. 

In  answer  to  some  questions  respecting  his  plants,  Mr.  Philips  sent  us 
the  following  additional  observations :  — 

The  sprouts  or  shoots  come  from  near  the  bottom  of  the  stem  in  the 
second  (but,  to  write  more  precisely,  rather  the  first)  year,  almost  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  the  Wobum  Kale.  They  produced  four  heads  of  a 
middling  size.  In  the  third  (or  rather  the  second)  year,  the  shoots  came 
Drorn  the  middle  of  the  stem,  and  produced  two  remarkably  fine  heads.  In 
the  fourth  (or  rather  the  third)  year,  the  shoots  came  from  about  the  same 
place  in  the  stem,  or  they  might  have  been  perhaps  a  little  higher  up,  as  in 
the  last  year,  and  brought  forth  three  very  ftiir  heads.  In  the  fifth  (or  rather 
the  fourth)  year,  the  shoots  came  as  usual  from  the  middle  of  the  stem, 
and  produced  two  verv  fine  heads  and  a  small  one.  In  the  sixth  (or 
rather  the  fiflh)  year,  the  shoot,  (for  there  was  only  one),  came  from  near 
the  top  of  the  stem,  and  produced,  as  I  have  formely  stated  to  you,  a  large 
and  beautiful  head.  The  first  year  it  was  about  1  ft. ;  the  second  year  about 
1 J  fit. ;  the  third  year  about  2  ft. ;  the  fourth  nearly  2 J  ft. ;  the  fifth  2 J  ft. ; 
the  sixth  about  3  ft.,  more  or  less;  and  the  seventh,  or  present  year,  about 
the  same.  The  stem  is  larger  at  the  top  than  at  bottom,  which  is  not  the 
case  with  the  generality  of  broccoli  plants.  If  it  should  be  my  good  for- 
tune to  have  this  plant  shoot  in  the  following  year,  I  shall  certainly  permit 
it  to  run  to  flower,  and  save  some  of  the  seed,  which  I  now  much  lament 
that  I  did  not  do  in  this  and  the  preceding  years. 

The  soil  is  a  deep,  rich,  and  loamy  one :  without  wishing  to  boast,  I  will 
add,  HngHJL  perbap9  tmce  ^^  not  o^ec  asiiii  moscft  v^o^\u:X£t^\ask!ithaja  this  in 
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the  whole  county  of  Rent,  and  actually  may  affinn  that  there  is  not  wkhiil 
twenty  miles  around.  The  land  is  so  rich,  so  capital,  and  so  yielding,  in  the 
garden  here,  that  it  requires  but  little  manure ;  and  the  part  in  which  this 
remarkable  and  curious  broccoli  plant  has  grown  we  have  not  manured  for 
very  many  years,  and  for  die  last  twenty  years  I  think  I  may  safely  venture 
to  affirm  that  there  has  been  no  manure  whatsoever  thrown  upon  it.  It 
may  be  proper  to  add,  that  the  part  of  the  garden  in  which  this  plant  stands 
is  by  no  means  exposed  either  to  the  air  or  to  the  sun.  Indeed,  the  whole 
garden  in  this  respect  labours  under  immense  disadvantage,  as  it  strikes  me, 
as  it  is  surrounded  by  numberless  trees,  such  as  oak  and  elm,  beech  and 
fir.  —  5.  P.     April  23. 

Remarkable  Crops  produced  upon  a  very  fertile  spot  in  the  Vale  of  York,-» 
Upon  land  reserved  for  the  autumnal  crop  of  potatoes  the  preceding* 
autumn,  I  planted  brown  Bath  lettuce  between  the  spot  or  rows  where  the 
potatoes  were  to  be  hereafter  planted,  and  every  two  yards  I  planted  a  gar- 
den bean  in  the  potato  row  itself.  The  neighbouring  markets  were  supplied 
with  early  salads.  The  beans  having  such  plenty  of  air  were  very  firm  and 
prolific.  Secondly,  Scotch  cabbage  crops ;  two  early  York,  or  sugar-loaf 
cabbages  in  the  row,  between  each  Scotch  plant,  and  a  full  row  of  the  early 
ones  between  each  Scotch  row,  alternately.  Another: — oats,  barley,  &c., 
drilled  and  cross-drilled  into  squares,  then  in  the  middle  of  every  souare  a 
Scotch  cabbage  plant.  I  might  name  various  other  trials,  but  am  an^d  to 
trouble  you  further;  and  I  have  endeavoured  to  shorten  my  letter  so  much 
that  I  fear  I  shall  be  with  difficulty  understood, — C.  P.    Yorky  May  5. 1830. 

Naturalisation  of  ExoticSy  Spc.  —  The  O&nna  Indica,  Blet/a  ^yacinthma, 
Zrlnum  arboreum,  flourish  and  flower  with  me  in  the  open  border,  without 
any  other  shejter  than  that  afforded  by  a  south  wall.  The  former  produces 
plenty  of  ripe  seeds,  and  has  increased  so  much  as  to  prove  troublesome. — 
C.  P.     York,  May  5.  1830. 

Seeds  from  Carthagena,  —  Sir,  I  have  only  time  to  enclose  two  or  three 
seeds  of  the  small  collection  received  by  the  Plover  from  Carthagena :  — » 
No.  1.  El  Madrono  (of  which  I  received  but  three  seeds) ;  a  tree  of  Popayan, 
bearing,  as  Mr.  Charles  Hauswolf  acquaints  Mr.  Watts,  one  of  the  most 
delicious  fruits  of  South  America.  It  grows  almost  exclusivelv'  about  the 
city  of  Caty,  where  the  temperature  ranges  from  75  to  80°  Fahr.  Con- 
servatory ?  —  No.  2.  Same  paper.  El  Mcchoacan,  6  Rhubarbaro  bianco ;  a 
convolvulus,  with  a  purgative  root.  —  No.  3.  El  Barbero ;  a  convolvulus, 
with  a  pale  pink  flower.  Vicinity  of  Turbaco.  Stove  ?  —  No.  4.  Quito  To- 
mata,  5olhnum  Humbdldtii '?  fruit  from  12  to  14- oz.  Conservatory? — No.  5. 
La  Bahagua ;  unknown.  A  spreading  shrub,  with  pinnate  leaves ;  leaflets 
oblong ;  flowers  in  a  pyramidal  spike,  of  a  rich  yellow.  Tree  8  ft.  high.  — 
W,  Hannlton,     Plymouth,  June  3.  1830. 

We  have  sent  the  seeds  to  Mr.  Mackay  of  the  Clapton  Nursery,  who 
will  no  doubt  report  on  them,  and  distribute  the  plants  raised.^ — Cond. 
June  10. 

SCOTLAND. 

Nciu  or  Rare  Plants  which  have  lately  flowered  in  the  Neighbourhood  of 
Edinburgh,  and  chiefly  in  the  Royal  Botanic  Garden ;  communicated  by 
Dr.  Graham,  Professor   of  Botany  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  to 
Jameson's  Philosophical  Journal  for  July :  — 

Brachystelma  crispum.  "  Several  bulbs  of  this  plant  were  collected  in 
Southern  Africa,  by  Mr.  Bowie,  and  sent,  with  many  other  roots,  in  springs 
1829,  to  Mr.  Neill,  in  whose  stove,  at  Canonmills,  it  flowered  in  May  last. 
It  a])proaches  Brachystelma  spathulatum."     Bot,  Reg.  t.  1113. 

Hybrid  Calceolarias.    "  Mr.  Morrison,  gardener  to  Lord  President  Hope, 
at  Granton,  being  aware  that  several  of  the  finest  species  of  CalceolSiria 
were  shy  in  producing  seed,  suspected  that  this  defect  might  be  corrected 
by  applying  the  pollen  of  certain  kinds  to  the  stigmata oC  csi&feT^s  «cvWkfctosc 
his  hacl  tire  merit  of  presenting  to  the  ft6nsl,\rj)atvi&  ^\»  \>'tcy^<i^^'i^«»»i 
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equal,  if  they  do  not  surpass,  in  beauty,  any  of  the  species  of  this  handsome 
genus.  Mr.  Morrison's  experiments  have  been  confined  to  four  species,  all 
herbaceous,  viz.  C.  corymbosa,  C.  arachnoidea,  C.  /ilantaginea,  and  C  Fo- 
thergilltt.  He  has  succeeded  in  crossing  the  vhole  of  uese.  C.  planUn 
ginea  he  finds  most  apt  to  produce  seeds  of  itself,  and  most  readily  to 
fertilise  others.  The  hybrids  which  Mr.  Morrison  has  sent  to  the  Botanic 
Garden  are  the  following : "  — 

1.  C. /ilantaglnea-coirmbosa,  rused  Srom  seed  of  C.  corymbosa;  pro- 
duced by  the  pollen  of  C.  plantaglnea.  An  exceedingly  handsome  plant, 
with  the  foliage  of  C.  /plantaglnea,  and  the  outline  of  its  flowers. 

2.  C.  jDlantagfnea-arachnoidea ;  raised  from  seed  of  C.  arachnoidea,  pro- 
duced by  the  pollen  of  C.  /^lantaginea.     A  large  healthy  plant. 

}  3.  C.  arachnoldea-jolantaglnea ;  raised  fi-om  seed  of  C.  /ilantaglnea,  pro- 
duced by  the  pollen  of  C.  arachnoidea.  Almost  identical  in  appearance 
with  the  last. 

4.  C.  corymbosa-FothergillM ;  raised  from  seed  of  C  Fotherglllii,  pro- 
duced by  the  pollen  of  C.  cor}iiibdsa.     Quite  unlike  any  of  the  others. 

Eittoca  tericea,  A  pretty  and  hardy  alpine,  raised  in  the  Edinburgh  Bo- 
tanic Garden  in  1828,  from  seeds  collected  in  Captain  Franklin's  second 
expedition  to  the  arctic  coast  of  America.     Flowered  first  in  spring,  1829. 

Ferrdria  eiongdta.  From  Buenos  Ayres,  by  Dr.  Tweedie,  in  1828,  to 
Mr.  Neill.  Flowers  expand  about  six  in  the  morning,  and  decay  about 
three  in  the  afternoon. 

Habendria  obtiudta.  From  Montreal  in  autumn,  1829,  and  flowered  in  a 
cold  frame  at  Canonmills  in  May,  1830. 

Halenia  Fischerii.  From  Dahurica,  to  the  Botanic  Garden,  in  March, 
1829,  and  flowered  in  the  open  border  in  June. 

"Hibuctu  splendens.  Raised  from  seeds  sent  by  Mr.  Fraser  from  New 
Holland,  in  1828.  Its  only  fault,  as  a  cultivated  plant,  is  its  great  size: 
but  in  its  native  situation  it  must  present  a  most  brilliant  appearance.  Mr. 
Fraser  writes  of  it :  — "  This  I  consider  the  king  of  all  the  Australian 
plants  which  I  have  seen.  I  have  it  22^  tl.  in  height.  The  flowers  this  sea- 
son measured  9  in.  across,  were  of  the  most  delicate  pink  and  crimson,  and 
literally  covered  the  plant." 

Salvia  rhombifdlia.     From  Lima. 

Schizdnihtu  flookem.  Raised  from  seeds  gathered  on  the  Chilian  side 
of  the  Cordillera  of  the  Andes.     Biennial  ? 

Sci//a  pumila,  A  pretty  little  species,  frgm  Portugal,  which  flowered 
blue,  and  sometimes  white,  in  tlie  garden  of  David  Falconer,  Esq.  of  Car- 
lowrie,  in  May,  1830. 

Vegetable  Afarkci.  —  June  1.  Grapes,  3*.  6d,  to  4^.;  pines,  5s,  to  6*.  a 
pound ;  gooseberries,  6rf.  per  quart ;  cucumbers,  6*.  to  9x.  per  dozen ;  early 
cabbages,  6d.  to  Ix.  per  dozen ;  asparagus,  Ix.  6d,  to  2x.  per  hundred ;  rhu- 
barb, 4</.  to  6d.  a  dozen ;  new  potatoes,  3x.  a  quart.  Green  pease  grown 
here  have  been  sold  privately,  but  none  have  been  exposed  in  the  market 
excepting  a  quantity  purchased  in  Covent  Garden,  London,  and  brought 
down  bv  a  steam  vessel.  They  were  as  fresh  and  green  to  appearance  as 
if  they  had  not  been  above  six  hours  gathered,  and  sold  for  5s.  the  imperial 
peck.  Tart  gooseberries  have  also  been  brought  by  steam  from  London^ 
and  sold  considerably  cheaper  than  those  raised  here.     (^Scotsman.) 

The  Infant  Schools  in  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  Aberdeen  are  in  a  most 
prosperous  state.  Mr.  Wilderspm  has  ^ven  a  series  of  lectures  in  Leith 
on  his  principles  of  infant  education.  A  most  interesting  account  of  the 
exhibition  of  the  Edinburgh  infant  school  will  be  found  in  the  Scotsman  of 
the  5th  of  May,  and  abstracts  of  Mr.  Wilderspin's  lectures  in  subsequent 
numbers  of  the  same  excellent  journal. 

Two  Cooperative  Societies  have  been  established  at  Perth,  and  one  is  now 
establishing  at  Dundee.  A  cooperator,  writing  on  the  subject  in  the  jDun- 
dffff  Courier,  recommends  buying  «n^  scSli^^^ot  t^aii^  mo^ve^  otdy^  ke^in^ 
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a  strict  watch'  over  office-bearers,  frequently  auditing  the  books,  and  the 
cultivation  of  unanimity  and  good  feeling. 

Annat  Garden,  June  14.  —  .  .  I  had  a  very  pleasant  jaunt  to  the  LctMang 

I  found  there,  as  at  home,  generally  speaking,  the  scune  effects 

following  the  same  causes.  Apples  a  scanty  crop,  the  result  of  a  preceding 
wet  autumn,  producing  imperfectly  ripened  wood,  and  a  weak  blossom, 
which  was  cut  off  by  a  severe  frost  in  the  beginning  of  April,  and  8th  May; 
late  flowering  varieties  setting  rather  better,  but  apple  trees,  in  general, 
exhibiting  lassitude,  from  over-exertion  last  season.  At  Lufness,  Arniston 
Hall,  and  Preston  Hall,  pears  on  walls  abundant,  and  many  of  the  new 
varieties  from  France  in  full-bearing.  Apricots  and  plums  fair  crops.  At 
Arniston  Hall  saw  the  original  John  Monteith*s  pear  tree  standing  side  by 
side  with  one  of  the  largest  and  oldest  yew  trees  in  Scotland,  noticed  in 
some  Scottish  statistical  works.  The  stem  measures  at  4  fl.  above  the 
ground,  17  h.  Jin.  in  circumference,  and  the  branches  cover  a  circiunference 
of  180  h.  The  pear  tree,  of  which  I  may  hereafter  send  a  drawing,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  stood  three  centuries,  and,  tradition  says,  was  named  afler  a 
gardener  who  lived  at  that  place,  and  raised  it  from  seed.  Mr.  Pearson, 
the  very  intelligent  gardener  now  at  Arniston  Hall,  informed  us  that  he 
had  ripened  some  fruit  of  this  variety  on  a  wall,  but  found  it  dry,  meally, 
and  every  way  inferior  to  the  fruit  grown  on  the  standard,  except  in  size. 
A  Turkey  apricot  tree  at  this  place  covers  63  fl.  of  an  east  wall,  16  fl.  in 
height,  bears  regular  crops,  and  ripens  about  a  week  later  than  the  same 
variety  on  a  south  aspect.  Vegetation,  by  the  flowering  of  herbaceous 
plants,  seemed  to  be  m  the  same  stage  of  forwardness  in  the  Lothians  as 
ui  the  early  districts  of  Perthshire.  Much  of  the  com  crops  in  the  Lothians 
are  drilled ;  but  oats  have  suffered  severely  this  season  by  what  is  there 
called  the  "  tulip  root,"  a  disease,  the  cause  of  which  is  not  hitherto  pro- 
perly understood.  Lucern  is  cultivated  near  Musselburgh,  and,  from  some 
recently  sown  there,  it  would  appear  the  practice  deserves  extension.  The 
woods  at  Arniston  furnish  a  fine  lounge  to  the  botanist.  Mr.  Mathieson 
[an  old  friend  of  ours  ?],  gardener  at  that  place,  who  to  his  other  professional 
qualifications  adds  a  considerable  knowledge  of  plants,  pointed  out  the 
habitat  of  the  parasite  the  Lathrae^a  squamaria.  The  Imp&tiens  n61i  me 
tangere  was  growing  profusely  in  the  woods  near  the  garden,  and  Mr. 
Mathieson  thmks  it  a  native.  There  are  several  rare  plants  cultivated  in 
the  hot-house  and  garden  at  Arniston,  The  flower  grounds  on  both  sides 
of  the  river  Esk  are  in  excellent  keeping,  and  possess  an  interest  which, 
without  water,  could  not  be  easily  imparted.  —  A,  Gorrie, 

The  Wheat  Fly,  —  The  wheat  is  m  the  ear,  and  in  general  is  looking 
well,  but  we  are  very  anxious  just  now  about  its  fate  with  reference  to  the 
fly.  I  found,  upon  examining  my  father's  wheat  the  other  evening,  that  the 
insect  was  in  existence.  I  found  dozens  of  them  busily  at  work  depositing 
their  eggs  among  the  sofl  chaff  of  the  young  ear.  We  are  anxious  that  the 
present  cold  weather  should  continue  for  another  ten  days,  to  prevent  the 
eggs  from  hatching,  until  the  wheat  be  sufficiently  hardened,  and  beyond 
the  state  which  affords  nourishment  to  the  maggot.  Another  year  or  two 
of  the  wheat-fly  will  make  two-thirds  of  the  farmers  here  bankrupts.  Yours 
truly.  ^  p.  Bell,     Mid  Lioch,  Auchter  House,  June  24.  1830. ' 

mELAND. 

Belfast  Horticultural  Society, —  The  Society's  first  Show  of  flowers, 
fruits,  &c.,  took  place  on  June  5.  The  judges  on  the  occasion  were,  the 
Marquess  of  Donegall,  Sir  Robert  Bateson,  Bart.,  John  Agnew,  Esq.,  John 
Montgomery',  Esq.,  Mr.  L.  Farrell,  and  Mr.  T.  Drummond. 
'  Flowers,  Geraniums,  Mr.  S.  Millikin,  gardener  to  Sir  Robert  Bateson, 
Belvoir.  Six  Geraniums  :  1.  Mr.  A.  Anderson;  2.  Mr.  S.  Millikin.  Bou- 
quet, Mr.  J.  Scott,  Mr.  A.  Dixon,  and  Mr.  J.  Gkunble^  ^de.tLi»  \&  ^'«3fis» 
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Stewart,  Esq.,  Cherryvale.  Ranunculus,  Mr.  Lindsay,  BdA»t.  AiieBfoiie^- 
Mr.  J.  Gamble. —  Fhut,  Cherri^,  Mr.  J.  Scott.  Strawberries,  Mr.  C 
Cummins,  gardener  to  the  Marquess  of  Dowpshire.  —  Culinary  VegeUMc9, 
Cucumbers :  1.  Mr.  J.  Scott,  gardener  to  the  Marquess  of  Donesall,  Or-. 
meau ;  2.  Mr.  A.  Anderson,  gardener  to  Charles  Brownlow,  Esq.,  Lurgan. 
Cauliflower,  Edward  Walkington,  Esq.  Potatoes,  Mr.  J.  Walker,  gard^er 
to  N.  Batt,  Esq.,  Purdysburn.  Mushrooms,  Mr.  J.  Scott.  Asparagus,  Bfr. 
A.  Dixon,  gardener  to  W.  Montgomery,  Esq.,  Rosemount.    Turnips,  Mr. 

A.  Dixon. 

Some  splendid  specimens  of  plants  were  exhibited.  Among  the  contri- 
butors we  may  enmuerate  the  Marchioness  of  Dooegall,  Lady  Bateaon, 
Mrs.  J.  Stewart,  &c.  There  were  also  some  beaudftd  plants  firom  Bfr. 
Brownlow's,  at  Lurgan ;  and  one  fine  specimen  of  the  Indian  rubber  tree^ 
J^cus  cl&stica,  together  with  a  geranium  in  bloom,  upwards  of  10  ft.  high, 
from  Ormeau.  We  particularly  noticed  a  basket  of  strawberries,  sent  by 
Mr.  Cummins,  and  two  pines,  which  did  him  great  credit.  (^Belftul  Nitum* 
Letter^  June  8.") 

Flower-Gardemng,  —  '*  Where  the  habitation  itself  is  so  wretched,  the 
ornament  of  a  garden  is  not  to  be  expected.  No  rose  or  wootftnne  dimba 
round  the  door,  with  some  warbling  bird  suspended  near ;  nor  is  there  the 
least  plot  appropriated  to  flowers.  The  houses  of  the  more  wealthy  are 
remarKably  deficient  in  this  respect,  although  they  have  a  milder  dimate 
thf^n  England,  and  might  easily  preserve  the  choicest  plants.  The  la<ty 
even  does  not  indulge  in  a  few  pots  of  rarities  at  her  window.  The  disin- 
clination of  farmers  to  become  gardeners  admits  of  explanation, — they  are 
gardeners  on  a  larger  scale ;  but  that  persons  othen^ise  occupied  should 
not  be  cultivators,  is  less  easy  of  solution." — Bicheno's  Ireland  and  its  Eeo^ 
nomy.  London.  1830.  Small  8vo.  p.  34<. ;  a  very  interesting  work,  written 
by  a  man  totally  free  from  prejudice,  and  with  the  best  possible  feeling.  It 
seems  to  us  that  the  next  best  thing  for  Ireland,  afler  Catholic  emancipa- 
tion, would  be,  the  witlidrawing,  as  the  livings  fall  in,  of  the  national  churdi 
eatablishment.  —  Cond, 


Art.  IV.    Remarks  on  the  Gender  and  Accentuation  of  Botanical 

Names. 

It  is  not  without  reason  that  some  of  our  correspondents  complain  of 
variations  in  the  gender  ascribed  by  different  botanists  to  the  same  or 
similarly  derived  generic  names.  Negligence  on  the  part  of  the  fraroers  of 
new  terms,  and  the  adopters  of  old,  has  introduced  much  confusion  into 
the  literature  of  the  science;  and  though  this  matter  may  seem  beyond 
the  province  of  a  work  devoted  to  practical  gardening,  nevertheless  we  will' 
throw  out  a  few  suggestions  for  its  rectification,  in  the  hope  of  attracting 
attention  to  the  subject  from  some  of  the  lights  of  the  botanical  world. 

Gender, — Though  many  of  the  smaller  plants  depart  from  it,  the  general 
rule  is,  that  all  are  feminine :  and  it  would  have  been  well  if  the  ftaroers 
of  new  names  had  adhered  to  the  general  rule,  instead  of  increasing  the 
number  of  exceptions. 

In  naitiet  adopted  from  the  writings  of  antiqtdtify  one  might  suppose  there 
was  but  little  room  for  error;  yet  even  here  it  has  crept  in :  tor  instance, 
Potamogeton,  CHex,  and  £u6nynius.  The  remedy  in  this  case  is  suffi- 
dently  simple:  the  gender  used  by  the  ancients  should  be  invariably 
retained. 

In  names  composed  of  two  or  more  Cheek  words,  the  gender  should  be 
that  of  the  terminating  word,  unless  the  Latinised  termination  renders  it  in- 
compatible  with  Latin  rules :  for  instance,  Podocdrpus  should  be  maaculine. 
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•»s  compounded  with  Kap-jroq  6 ;  while  Sorocephalus  should  be  feminine,  as 
compounded  with  tcK^aXfi  t) ;  and  where  the  tenninating  word  is  comnon,  an 
ifXaoos  Of  7),  or  ro,  in  Gymn6ciadus,  the  feminine  should  be  used,  as  most  con* 
sonant  with  the  general  rule.  Where  the  Greek  termination  is  retained,  th^ 
Greek  gender  should  be  retained  also  :  but  in  some  cases  the  Greek  word 
has  been  Latinised  with  a.termination  in  which  the  retaining  of  the  Greek 
gender  would  clash  with  Latin*  rules.  Of  the  former,  Anigozdnthos  furnishes 
an  example,  being,  neuter,  as  compounded  with  avOog  to;  of  the  latter, 
Cheir&nthus,  which  is  made  masculme,  though  compounded  with  precisely 
the  same  word,  because  the  neuter  gender  would  be  clearly  inadmissible. 
It  were  much  better  feminine ;  and  though  custom  may  enforce  adherence 
in  this  termination  and  in  similar  ones,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  botanists,  in 
future  compounds  where  a  change  of  termination  \eawes  the  gender  at  their 
disposal,  will  comply  with  the  general  rule.  £nki4nthus  is  made  feminine, 
and  forms  one  among  many  eiiamples  of  the  discrepancy  which  has  arisen 
from  want  of  adherence  to  some  general  principle.  With  regard  to  names 
Compounded  of  pure  Latin  words  there  can  be  no  difficidty. 
.  For  the  information  of  the  gardener  we  may  here  notice  that  an  arbitrary 
change  of  termination  and  gender  is  sometimes  apparent,  where  in  reality 
none  exists :  for  instance,  in  Pelios^nthes,  the  termination  anikes  is  from 
avQi)  7)  (not  avOog  to),  consequently  feminine;  and  in  names  ending  in 
st^lut  masculine,  and  ttj^Us  feminine,  the  former  is  from  crvXog  o,  the 
latter  from  aT%fkiQ  17.  In  the  same  way,  Theobrdma  fem.  and  Bubrdma 
neut.  (as  in  Steudei's  Nom,  BoL)  might  be  defended,  the  latter  by  tipu^fia 
TO,  the  former  by  fiptofiTj  1).  Abroma  is  neuter  in  HorL  Cantabrig.,  feminine 
in  Encyc,  of  Plantty  and  either  might  be  justified.  It  would  be  better 
to  make  them  neuter,  from  ftpu}fiaf  as  the  most  direct  etymon. 

Principles  of  Accentuation,  —  As,  in  spite  of  the  greatest  vigilance,  typo- 
graphical errors  will  sometimes  creep  in,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to 
state  the  principles  by  which  the  accentuation  of  botanical  names  is  regu- 
lated, with  regard  to  such  words  as  are  not  to  be  found  in  a  dictionary ;  in 
order  that  the  intelligent  gardener,  when  he  meets  with  a  word  accentuated 
contrarily  to  what  he  has  been  accustomed  to  see,  may  be  able  to  decide 
fior  himself  as  to  its  propriety. 

Of  the  Names  of  Natural  Orders  ending  in  ece  the  penult  is  short,  as 
/2hanmtse  :  except  where  the  penultimate  e  is  preceded  by  another  vowel, 
when  it  is  lengthened  to  facilitate  pronunciation,  as  Paronychia ae ;  and 
those  in  which  the  penultimate  e  is  long  in  the  generic  name  from  which 
that  of  the  order  is  formed,  as  T'hymelea,  TTiymeleae ;  Orobanche,  Oroban- 
chese.  Those  in  in<B,  derived  from  names  of  plants,  are  short  in  every  case, 
as  ScrophularYnas. 

The  Quantiiu  of  Names  of  Genera  is  regulated  by  that  of  the  etymon,  as 
Anictanglum  (ayyeiov),  Tn6st5um  (o<TTeov),  Of  those  formed  from  words 
with  a  long  final  syllable,  by  changing  the  final  letter  or  by  subjoining  a 
letter  or  syllable,  the  penult  is  long,  as  ]Viicrot€a,  from  fwcpoTris;  in  other 
cases,  the  common  rules  are  followed,  as  Calathda,  from  icaXaOo^,  Com* 
pound  words  should  be  considered  as  one  word,  not  two,  and  accented 
accordingly,  as,  Cocc61oba  (roicKoc  \£>€os\  not  Coccoloba. 

Words  derived  from  Names  of  Persons  appear  to  be  regulated  by  the 
quantity  of  such  names  in  the  original  language,  as  ScUoa,  Averrhoa :  so 
do  those  formed  from  the  aboriginal  appellations,  as  Remirea,  Where  the 
quantity  is  not  ascertainable,  they  should  follow  the  general  rule;  and 
perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  follow  this  rule  in  all  cases,  as  the  sound 
of  several  names,  Cattley  for  example,  cannot  be  retained  with  propriety  t 
in  the  instance  adduced,  it  must  either  be  Cattleya  or  Cattleya.  There 
are  numerous  words  ending  in  eroy  derived  from  names  of  persons,  in  which 
the  penult  is  constantly  made  long,  in  the  teeth  of  a  very  comprehenaiT^^ 
general  rule ;  if  not  irreclaimable,  these  should  be  reduced  to  oi»»« 

Vol.  VI.  —  No.  27.  K  K 
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We  hope  we  have  said  enough  to  draw  attention  to  this  mibject. 
nothing  but  its  comparative  insignificance  could  such  confusion  oTqoaiititjr 
and  gender  have  been  permitted  to  blemish  the  science  so  long ;  a  coofiisioii 
not  the  less  inexcusable  because  so  easily  rectified.  —  R,  K,  Jume,  1830. 


Art.  V.     Retrospective  Criticism. 


AkjstIDES  and  the  Epsom  Nursery.  —  Sir,  In  p.  357.  you  have  pobKifagid 

a  letter  signed  **  Aristiucs,"  calling  you  to  account,  in  no  very  measnred 

terms,  for  "  puffing "  the  Epsom  nursery.     This  letter  appears  to  hare 

excited  your  just  indignation;  and  it  has  mduced  me  to  refer  to  the  articfe 

(signed  Alpha,  p.  1 15.)  which  called  it  forth.     I  really  cannot  see  aayrea* 

son  why  you  should  be  blamed  for  having  inserted  in  your  Magaiine  sack 

an  article  as  that  of  Alpha ;  or  Alpha  himself,  for  havmg  sent  it  to  yoo  ftr 

that  nuqiosc.  Why  is  tnis  matter-of-fact  statement  of  **  new  or  rare  pbots** 

whicn  have  flowered  during  the  space  of  two  months,  at  the  Epsom  nuraery, 

to  be  called  a  pujf¥   Does  it  not  fall  within  the  legitimate  province  of  your 

Magazine  to  notice  such  things  ?     Surely  it  may  be  interesting  to  many  of 

vour  readers  to  know  where  and  when  such  and  such  new  or  rare  plants 

nave  flowered ;  and  to  some  you  will  be  performing  a  service,  by  infonnof 

them  where  they  arc  to  be  obtained.     Why,  too,  need  Aristides  indulge  ia 

sarcastic  remarks  on  the  Epsom  nursery  ?     I  visited  that  establishment,  fcr 

the  first  and  only  time,  in  the  month  of  June,  1829 ;  and,  without  mr    ' 

to  ptiff\  I  must  siiy,  in  truth  and  justice,  that  three  things  [^rticularly 

me  on  that  occasion,  viz.  the  polite  attention  and  liberality  of  '. 

Young,  tlic  zeal  and  assiduity  of  tneir  excellent  foreman,  Mr.  Peninr,  and  the 

collection  itself.     With  regard  to  Messrs.  Young,  I  never  in  my  life  laid  out 

five  shillings  with  them ;  but  they  voluntarily  gave  me  several  rare  plants, 

and  manv  others  were  oifcred.  In  Mr.  Penny,  I  witnessed  a  thorough-going 

love  for  his  {vofession,  and  a  most  ardent  thirst  for  information  on  ^tanical 

•uk>)ectN ;  accompanied,  too,  with  a  modesty  of  behaviour,  and  docility,  in 

which  many  a  young  man  of  not  half  his  attainments  is  deficient :  and,  as  to 

the  collection  itself,  it  was  both  rich  and  extensive,  containing  very  many 

rare  plants ;  and  many  which,  to  me,  who  am  no  stranger  to  the  interior  of 

nurseries,  were  entirely  new.     However  galling  to  the  private  feelings  of 

Messrs.  Young  the  letter  of  Aristides  may  be,  as  nurserymen  they  can,  in 

no  way,  be  injured  by  such  unjust  and  illiberal  remarks :  on  the  contrary,  I 

do  hope  and  trust  that  what  has  occurred  may  be  the  means  of  calling  them 

and  their  interesting  collection  more  into  notice ;  and  that  some  of  your 

readers  may  be  induced  to  visit  the  establishment  at  Epsom,  in  order  that 

they  may  judge  of  its  merits  for  themselves.     Yours,  &c.  —  J5.     Coventry, 

JiUy,  1830. 

Edioardit  Botanical  Register.  —  Sir,  You  state,  in  your  last  review,  that 
the  Botanical  Register,  having  adopted  your  proposed  accentuation  of  names, 
has  now  therefore  your  unqualified  approbation.  However  desirable  the 
improvement  may  be,  and  complimentary  to  the  proposer  of  the  improve- 
ment, it  must  adopt  some  other  changes  before  it  will  obtain  the  unqualified 
approbation  of  its  subscribers.  In  the  first  place  stands  the  fi'equency  of 
publishing  the  same  plants  which  have  before  appeared  in  other  works.  As 
an  example :  in  No.  V.  for  this  month  (July,  1830)  there  are  no  less  than 
three  plates  of  plants  which  have  already  appeared  in  Curtis's  Botanical 
Magazine :  this  is  somewhat  hard  on  subscribers  to  both  works.  Another 
charge  against  the  Register  is  the  imposition  of  an  additional  shilling  for  a 
single  leaf  of  index  at  the  end  of  every  twelve  numbers.  On  what  plea  can 
such  a  charge  be  made.  The  work  is  dearer  by  %s.  per  volume  than  the 
Botamcai  Magtaine,  and  no  one  will  be  hardy  enough  to  assert  that  it  ia 
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superior  to  that  work.  The  plates  of  Curtis's  Magazine,  as  now  published, 
may  be  held  up  as  the  most  correct  and  beautiful  portraits  of  plants  that 
have  ever  been  published  at  the  price :  and  every  one  acquainted  with 
botanical  subjects  fully  appreciates  the  talents  which  Dr.  Hooker  shows  m 
the  description.  I  make  no  apology  for  qualifying  the  praise  which  you 
have  given  the  Register y  for  I  feel  a  double  right —  the  right  of  truth,  and 
that  of  an  original  and  constant  subscriber  to  the  work.  I  am.  Sir.  &c.  — 
K,    July,  1830. 

Lbne-waier.  —  Sir,  A  correspondent,  J.  M.  of  Brighton,  speaks  of  having 
used  very  strong  lime-water  for  destroying  the  gooseberry  caterpillar  without 
effect,  and  a  note  is  added  by  yourself,  doubting  the  failure  of  lime-water, 
if  made  sufficiently  strong.  There  is,  in  fact,  no  such  thing  as  strong  Ikne- 
water :  put  as  much  lime  and  as  little  water  together  as  you  please,  aa4 
even  use  boiling  water  for  the  purpose,  and  vou  will  find  only  one  grain  of 
q£  lime  dissolved  in  about  500  of  water.  Lime  is  not,  like  sugar  or  salt, 
soluble  in  almost  any  proportion  in  water,  but  very  sparingly  so,  and  yon 
can  never  get  a  strong  solution  of  it  to  use  clear.  You  may  make  milk  or 
cream  of  lime,  by  mixing  it  with  water,  but  it  is  then  mechanically  suspended, 
and  not  chemic^ly  dissolved,  and  therefore  not  to  be  called  lime^watert 
This  cream  of  lime  is  a  useful  application  to  the  stems  and  branches  of 
trees,  if  used  in  spring,  by  destroying  the  eggs  of  A^phides,  and  other  insects, 
which  are  deposited  about  the  leaf  and  blossom  buds.  Mr.  Norris,  of  Nof^ 
woQd,  near  Brentford,  who  has  extensive  plantations  of  gooseberries,  finds 
no  remedy  so  effectual  for  getting  rid  of  the  caterpillars  as  the  fingers  and 
thumbs  of  women  and  boys,  applied  diligently  and  daily,  while  any  remain 
on  the  trees.     Yours,  —  IVm,  Stowe,     Buckingham,  May  30.  1830. 

Our  correspondent  is  perfectly  correct  in  theory ;  nevertheless,  we  know* 
from  experience  that  lime-water  can  be  supersaturated  to  a  certain  degree, 
for  a  short  time,  without  rendering  it  muddy.  —  Cond, 

Mr,  Gowen^s  notion  of  Hybrids  (Vol.  I.  p.  70.).  —  Except  in  a  very  few 
instances,  plants  in  their  native  climate  seldom  produce  any  thin^  but  a  fac*> 
simile  of  the  parent,  more  true  indeed  than  man  himself,  who,  like  plants 
cultivated  for  experiment,  enjoys  all  that  art  and  nature  can  afford,  therebr 
weakening  or  strengthening  the  parts  so  as  to  produce  the  present  discorct 
ance  of  features  that  pervades  even  a  single  family. — Jno,  Nevfman,  Soyal 
Botanic  Gardens,  Mauritius,  March  12.  1830. 

Finlayson^s  Harrow  and  Wilkie's  Brake.  —  Sir,  I  am  compelled  to  agree 
with  Mr.  Wilkie  (Vol.  V.  p.  655.)  that  his  brake  "  has  a  nearer  resemblance 
to  Finlayson's  harrow  than  to  any  other  implement  of  the  kind."  This  is 
a  candid  admission  of  Mr.  Wilkie ;  for,  in  truth,  he  has  ingrafted  Finlayson's 
regulator  on  it,  used  his  wheels,  and  inserted  his  tines  :  the  tines,  it  is  true, 
are  placed  in  a  triangular  manner,  like  the  old  Ayrshire  brake  of  the  last 
century.  I  now  come  to  Mr.  Wilkie*s  claim  of  originality  of  the  tine  for  his 
late  father :  this  is  a  charge  of  a  more  serious  nature,  and  requves  to  be 
refuted.  It  is  now  about  40  years  since  the  Hon.  Admiral  Keith  Stewart 
began  to  cultivate  lands  in  the  parish  of  Muirkirk ;  and,  after  going  through 
the  different  processes  of  draining,  lining,  ploughing,  &c.,  he  finished  by 
harrowing.  '*  These  harrow-slices  were,  in  the  next  place,  torn  and  worn 
to  pieces,  by  drawing  across  them  a  ponderous  brake,  having  tines  in  the 
form  of  a  coulter**  {British  Farmer,  p.  89.)  This,  I  conceive,  will  be  con- 
sidered as  most  unquestionable  proof  of  the  existence  of  coulter-tines  before 
those  of  Wilkie.  But,  what  is  more,  this  brake  had  the  form  of  an  *'  iso- 
sceles triangle"  too;  and  (lad  tines  exactly  like  c,  in  fig.  141.  Vol.  V., 
claimed  by  Mr.  Wilkie.  Again,  the  tine  claimed  by  Mr.  Wilkie,  a  drawing 
of  which  he  furnished  for  the  Farmer* s  Magazine  for  1821,  is  not  similar 
to  Finlayson*s,  or  that  claimed  for  his  father,  in  your  Magazine ;  butroerelj 
a  duck  leg  and  footed  tine,  like  Weir's  cultivator  (represented  in  ih^Encych^ 
pisdia  qf  Agrua/Mwre\  or  the  Norfolk  grubber,  both  of  whick  W>i%\)ft«ck.\tiL 
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lise  at  least  15  years.  I  have  now  made  it  evident  that  coulter  tines  have 
b^en  known  in  Ayrshire  for  40  years,  and  the  duck-footed  ones  for  at  least 
15 :  therefore,  Mr.  Wilkie  might  have  copied  from  those ;  but  my  brother's 
neither  resembles  them  in  appearance  nor  principle.  I  am.  Sir,  &c.  — 
Bobert  Finlayion,     London,  May  20.  1830. 


Art.  VI.     Queries  and  Answers. 

PBEFENTiyE/or  Glats  cracking  in  Green-homes, —  Sir,  May  T  request  you, 
or  one  of  your  correspondents,  to  inform  me  of  a  preventive  for  the  crack* 
ing  of  glass  in  green-houses,  from  which  I  was  a  great  sufferer  last  winter, 
although  I  used  but  little  fire,  as  I  presumed  it  must  proceed  from  the 
unequal  temperature  of  the  external  and  internal  air.  I  was,  however, 
somewhat  staggered  in  my  opinion  by  perceiving  the  breakage  to  be  con- 
fined to  the  upper  (or  roof)  sashes,  and  also  that  it  took  place  wheif  thoe 
was  no  artificial  heat  of  any  kind  applied.  —  A  Subscriber.  Farleigky  near 
Maidstone,  Kent,  June  24.  1830. 

'  We  have  little  doubt  that  the  breakage  in  question  has  been  produced 
by  the  freezing  of  the  water  which,  in  the  case  of  glazing  with  the  usual 
broad  lap,  is  retained  in  the  interstices  of  those  parts  of  the  panes  which 
overlap  each  other.  The  lap  need  never  be  broader  than  a  quarter  of  an 
inch ;  but  where  the  panes  are  not  above  5  in.  wide,  one  eighth  of  an  inch 
is  quite  sufficient.  Half  an  inch  in  roof  sashes,  unless  they  are  placed  at  an 
angle  of  not  less  than  45°,  is  almost  certain  of  producing  breaxage,  unless 
tbe  temperature  within  is  sufficiently  high  to  prevent  the  water  retained 
between  the  panes  from  freezing.  —  Cond, 

2\>  destroy  Rats,  (p.  223.)  —  Your  correspondent  may  hunt  them  with 
dogs,  but  I  should  recommend  him  so  to  construct  his  banks,  that  they  shall 
be  shallow  and  with  a  very  gentle  slope  for  about  one  yard  or  so  above  and 
below  the  water  mark,  and  then  to  Macadamise  the  same  with  stones  fiiU 
6  in.  thick.  This  will  effectually  prevent  the  rats  doing  harm  to  the  puddle, 
as  it  is  always  between  wind  and  water  where  the  mischief  is  done.  —  C.  B. 
York,  May  3.  1830. 

Wire-worm  {Ef later  segetis)  ;  in  an- 
swer to  G.  C,  Bucks.  — The  wire-worm 
i^*  93.)  is  the  E'later  s^etis  of  mo- 
dern entomologists:  it  be&ngs  to  the 
Order  Cole6ptera,  and  passes  succes- 
sively from  the  egg  to  the  state  of  a 
small  worm  (a),  larger  (b),  chrysalis  (c), 
and  perfect  insect  (3).  —  Cond, 

A  Weevil  which  eats  Fruit  Trees  in  ^__.^__ 
the  Nursery,  —  Sir,  I  some  time  ago  ^y^Jj 
noticed  a  communication  by  the  late  Mr. 
Hervey  of  Comber  (Vol.  V.  p.  237.)  respecting  some  insects  that  had  de- 
stroyed his  fruit  trees.  For  the  last  two  years  I  have  been  very  much 
annoyed  with  what  we  consider  the  same  beetle ;  but  as  Mr.  Hervey  did  not 
state  the  mode  in  which  they  went  to  work,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  send- 
uig  }ou  a  few  in  a  small  box  by  our  friend,  Mr.  R.  Rodger,  who  is  a  very 
Jeen  horticulturist.  I  find  them  conunence  their  ravages  in  the  months  of 
February  and  March.  As  soon  as  ever  it  gets  dark,  they  leave  the  earth, 
where  they  appear  to  burrow  through  the  day,  and  ascend  to  the  very  top  of 
the  apple  and  pear  trees,and  then  turn  their  heads  downwards,  and  eat  offthe 

Srk  and  buds  in  a  screw-like  manner,  till  they  reach  the  foot  of  the  tree.    I 
d  them  worst  on  the  trees  I  cut  over  for  dwarfs ;  for,  in  the  course  of  two 
ior  three  nights,  they  seldom  leave  a  piece  of  bark  or  buds  for  4  to  6  in.  down. 
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My  nursery  ground  lies  on  the  banks  of  a  small  stream,  and  is  of  a  light 
rich  soil,  about  3  ft.  deep,  under  which  is  a  stratum  of  gravel  from  2  td 
3  ft.  deep,  lying  on  a  bed  of  strong  clay.     If  any  of  your  entomologists  call 

f've  me  a  descnption  of  the  most  Utely  way  of  getting  these  insects  destroyed^ 
should  esteem  it  a  particular  favour.  I  am,  Sir,  &c. — Jo,  I)j/kes,  KU' 
mamockf  June  21..  1830. 

The  insects  sent  from  the  Comber  nursery  were  not  a  third  part  of  the 
size  of  those  received  from  Kilmarnock,  and,  as  mentioned  at  the  time, 
they  belong  to  the  Z>erm^stes  family.  The  Kilmarnock  insect  is  a  weevil, 
the  Otiorhynchus  notktus  of  Stephens,  Cat,  Brit,  Ins,,  p.  178.,  the  Curciklio 
vast^tor  of  Marsh,  Brit.  Int,^  p.  300.  It  may  be  said  to  be  without  wines^ 
and  what,  in  usual  cases,  are  the  wing  covers,  are  attached  to  the  skm, 
thick  and  hard  like  the  shell  of  a  tortoise.  Lime  water  we  should  think 
would  have  no  effect  on  this  insect,  and  a  decoction  of  tobacco  or  monk's* 
hood,  would  be  too  expensive.  Water  heated  to  150°  or  160°,  and  applied 
in  the  evenings  after  the  insects  had  come  out,  might  possibly  do  sometning; 
In  a  nursery  in  the  neighbouijr^d  of  Stutgard  the  trees  are  brushed  over 
in  the  winter  time  with  a  mMWHte  of  cow-dung  and  loam,  to  guard  them,  as 
we  were  told,  from  some  Apmlte  of  beetle  which  attacked  them  in  thd 
springs    This  plan  might  be  tried# 

Mr.  Rocker,  who  is  mentioned  in  this  communication  as  a  '*  keen  horti** 
culturist,**  IS  the  landlord  of  the  principal  inn  (the  Turf  Inn)  at  Kilmar* 
nock,  to  which  a  garden,  upwards  of  a  Scotch  acre  in  extent,  is  attached! 
and  part  of  it  beautifully  laid  out  as  pleasure-ground  for  the  gratification  of 
guests.  There  is  also  in  the  house  a  small  library,  and  different  Londoo 
newspapers  and  magazines  are  taken  in.  We  mention  these  things  to 
stimulate  others  to  follow  so  excellent  an  example ;  and  we  hope  that  ev^iy 
gentleman's  ^dener  will  not  only  try  to  persuade  the  publicans  and  inn- 
keepers of  his  neighbourhood  to  enlarge  and  improve  their  gardens,  but 
will  lend  them  his  advice  and  assistance  in  doing  so.  Every  gardener  may 
be  able  to  spare  a  number  of  seeds  and  herbaceous  plants  f  and  though  htf 
cannot  be  expected  to  spare  trees  or  shrubs,  yet  he  will  do  a  man  who 
knows  little  of  plants  a  great  service  by  giving  him  a  list  of  what  he  ought 
to  purchase  from  the  nurseries.  As  climbers  and  twiners,  Lonicera  flexuosay 
Wistaria  Conseauana,  Eccremocarpus  sckber,  Clematis  fldrida,  Avnqjbi^ 
austriaca ;  as  wall  trees  and  shrubs,  Chimon4nthus  fragrans.  Magnolia  pur- 
purea and  conspf cua,  P^rus  jap6nica,  i26sa  odorkta,  Noisettia,  Boursaiilt^ 
Grev^lli,  and  Drumm6ndi ;  as  bush  shrubs,  /Hbiscus  s>Tlacus  (all  the  varieties)^ 
i4'rbutus  UnhXoy  Aucuba  jap6nica,  Fibumum  /?yrif6lium,  Photlnia  gl^ra 
i?hododendron,  Azklea,  Andromeda,  Facciniiun,and2>&phne,  several  sped^ 
of  each  j  as  trees,  Pyrus  spectabilis,  Prunus  Mahaleb  virgini^na,  Ameidn^ 
chier  canadensis,  Halesia  teti^ptera,  Ccrcis  iSlliquistrum,  ^ic^cia  glutindsi^ 
Oatae'gus  Oxyacantha  cocclnea ;  besides  the  commoner  showy  things ;  ma^ 
and  might  ornament  every  publican's  garden  and  house-front  sotith  of  In- 
verness. Mr.  Rodgers  has  a  particular  plan  of  growing  celery,  of  which  he 
has  written  an  account  that  wdl  appear  m  our  next.  —  Cond, 

The  Sayings  as  fo  Bees  (p.  223.)  nave  been  current  in  Essex  so  long  as 
I  can  remember,  aritl,  as  I  am  informed,  from  time  immemorial.  —  Z>,  French, 
Harlowe,  April  26,  \B30. 

The  ^ort  of  Plants,  —  Sir,  Can  rtny  of  your  readers  give  a  physiological 
reason  for  the  sport  of  plants.  I  sowed  the  seeds  of  a  cockscomb  plant 
which  was  of  a  most  beautiful  crimson  colour,  and  several  of  the  plantb 
showed  yellow  flowers,  though  I  had  carefully  removed  those  that  werA 
yellow  the  year  before,  previously  to  their  formmg  any  pollen  ?  Yours,  &d. 
—  W,  S,    Buckingham,  May  31.  1830. 

Stools  of  Ash  Coppice,  —  Having  observed,  in  cutting  down  coppice- woodj^ 
that  occasionally  an  ash  stuj)  was  to  be  met  with  that  did  not  shoot  fottb 
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Ugain,  although  apparently  perfectly  healthy  and  vigorous,  I  have  bren 
induced  to  grub  up  several,  after  waiting  two  years  to  see  the  result.  Can 
you  assign  any  cause  as  well  as  remedy  for  it  ?  —  A  Subscriber.  FarUighf 
pear  Maidstoney  Kent^  June  24.  1830. 

.  4  Blight  amongsl  the  Oaks,  —  Sir,  If  you,  or  some  of  your  numerous  cor- 
respondents, can  satisfy  my  curiosity  on  the  following  points,  you  vdll  much 
oblige  a  subscriber  to  your  Magazine :  —  Whether  a  blight  araoogst  the 
oaks  lias  been  observed  throughout  the  kingdom  the  last  two  springs. 
^Vhether  it  has,  as  in  the  east  of  Sussex,  been  peculiar  to  some  districts. 
.What  is  tlie  name  of  the  insect  whose  caterpillar  causes  such  destruction 
^unongst  the  oaks.  Whether  it  is  the  same  as  the  caterpillar  that  destroys 
the  leaves  of  the  quickset  hedges  and  the  gooseberry.  What  is  the  cause 
of  some  oaks  remaming  uninjured  in  the  midst  of  groups  that  are  stripped 
of  their  leaves  and  young  shoots.  Whether  the  trees  are  permanently 
injured,  or  only  checked  in  their  growth  for  one  year.  Any  other  inform- 
fUion  that  can  be  given  on  the  subject  will  be  valued,  I  am.  Sir,  &c  — 
Quercus,     June  1*2.  1830. 

The  Eucal^tm,  of  which  a  specimen  was  sent  us  by  H.  J.  H.,  with  a 
reouest  to  know  its  name  and  culture,  is  an  Australian  genus  of  the  natural 
order  Myn^cesc,  easily  known  by  its  dotted  leaves.  There  are  a  great 
many  species,  but  few  of  them  de5ned,  so  that  the  whole  family  is  in  a 
state  or  confusion.  In  their  native  countries  they  form  the  most  gigantic  of 
the  timber  trees,  but  in  Britain  they  are  generally  kept  in  a  green4iouse  or 
pit,  and  have  not  yet  flowered.  They  are  easily  propagated  by  cuttings,  are 
much  hardier  than  the  common  m^Ttle,  grow  freely  m  any  soil,  and  though 
they  are  killed  down  to  the  ground  most  winters,  when  planted  in  the  op«i 
air,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  they  seldom  fail  to  spring  up  again. 
With  Mrs.  H.,  at  Belfast,  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  and  in  Devonshire,  we 
have  no  doubt  they  would  attain  the  size  of  forest  trees,  —  Cond, 

The  fotlowing  Species  of  Yris  are  still  wanting  in  my  collection :  —  Piis 
livida  Sweet,  longiflora  Sweet,  flavescens,  flavissima,  iberica,  gracilis,  longi- 
spatha  J^.  Af,,  ventricosa  PalL  Itin,,  tom.  iii.  t.  b.  f.  1.,  tenuifolia.  Pall.  Itin., 
torn,  iii.  t.  c.  f.  1.,  and  lacustris  NuitalL  I  shall  be  obliged  to  yOu  if,  in  a 
future  Number,  you  would  direct  the  attention  of  nurserymen  to  these 
plants,  and  also  give  me  any  information  regarding  Z/$lium  pulchellum  lately 
mtroduced  by  Messrs.  Young.  I  hope  you  will  continue  to  insert  the  new 
plants  introduced  by  these  gentlemen,  whose  exertions  in  the  cultivation 
and  introduction  of  new  and  rare  plants  deserve  the  gratitude  of  every 
sealous  botanist.  —  David  Falconar.    Carhwrie,  near  Edmburgh,  June  24. 

Hybrid  Melons,  —  My  object  in  addressing  you  now  is  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  what  I  conceive  an  anomaly  in  good  gardening,  and  wmch  I  have 
met  with,  in  several  instances,  this  summer,  in  the  gardens  of  the  nobility ; 
and  that  is,  the  cucumbers,  melons,  gourds,  and  pumpkins,  all  growing  in  the 
same  space,  and,  in  fact,  ^t  approximating.  Now,  I  am  persuaded  that 
strange  hybridous  productions  mttst  be  the  result  of  this.  What  flavour  can 
these  melons  be  expected  to  acqture  ?  It  is  true,  according  to  present  im- 
pressions, when  size  only  seems  a  desideratum,  the  object  will  be  fWly 
attained.  I  hope  to  see  this  remarked  upon  in  your  nextNumber,  by  your- 
self or  some  of  your  able  coadjutors.  —  P.  Lauder,     Cardiff,  June,  1830. 

'We  believe  that  the  melon  will  not  mule  with  either  the  cucumber  or  the 
pumpkin ;  but  every  gardener  knows  the  difficulty,  where  different  sorts  of 
melons  are  grown  m  the  same  melon-ground,  of*  preventing  their  muling. 
Possibly,  however,  all  the  Cucurbitdceae  may  mule :  we  shall  be  glad  to 
learn  the  experience  of  others  on  this  subjec^  —  Cond, 

Ants  on  Melon  Plants,  —  Sir,  I  should  wish  much  to  have  your  own 
opinion  as  to  whether  ants  are  injurious  to  the  growth  of  melon  plants 
when  they  abound  very  numerously  in  the  frames;  and  what  is  the  beat 
method  for  getting  rid  of  them  ?  —  A  Constant  Reader.     May  4.  1830. 
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They  are  generally  considered  injurious ;  but  a  toad  or  two,  if  put  in 
the  frames,  will  soon  devour  them.  —  Cond,  : 

Serdt  of  the  following  Species  and  Varieties  of  the  Melon  Fatnify  are 
wanted  by  a  correspondent,  a  private  gentleman,  who  is  devoting  himsotf 
to  the  culture  of  Cucurbitaceae.  They  may  be  addressed  to  J.  C.  K.,  and 
left  with  Mr.  Charlwood,  Russell  Street,  Coveut  Garden,  who  will  pay  for 
them. 

Melons  named  in  Encyc.  of  Gard,,  Montague  Cantaloup,  Early  Golden 
Cantaloup,  Smooth  Scarlet-fleshed  Cantaloup,  Fair's  Romana,  Oval  Ro- 
mana.  Small  Portugal  or  Dormer,  Black  Portugal  or  Galloway,  Dampsha, 
Salonica,  Sweet  Melon  of  Ispahan,  Polignac. 

Melons  mentioned  by  Ahercrombie  and  others.  Musk  oblong  ribbed  netted. 
Oblong  smooth>rinded.  Round  smooth  green-rinded.  Round  white-rinded. 

Melons  named  in  Hortus  Kewensis,    Early  Leopard,  Bosse*s  Early  Rock. 

Melons  brought  to  England  by  Dr»  Walsh,  Round  snow-white  Gourd, 
from  Constantinople,  and  an  extremely  delicate  Melon  from  Angora. 

Melons  groiim  by^  or  Fruits  sent  to,  the  Horticultural  Society.  Hewson's 
Emperor,  a  new  variety,  ten  sorts  of  Persian  Melon,  Daree  or  Datee  Per- 
sian Melon,  Sir  Gore  Ouseley's  Persian  Melon,  Melon  d*  Ananos,  GurmudL, 
Smooth  Valparaiso. 

Melons  grown  by  the  Horticultural  Society.  Syrian  Cucumber,  Napal 
Cucumber,  weighing  12  lb..  Fluted  Cucumber  from  China. 

Miscellaneous  Melons,  Zatte  small  round  Melon,  Surinam,  Melkshaai, 
Willox^s  Fame,  Purvis's  netted  Romana,  Wimbledon,  Green-flesh,  small 
American  Nutmeg. 

Various  Species  of  Cucurbitacea,  Cucun^is  Chate,  or  Broad-leaved  Egyp- 
tian ;  C,  prophet^rum,  with  green  and  yellow  stripes,  bitter ;  C,  afric^nua ; 
C,  acut^ngulus,  common,  eatable ;  C,  muricatus ,  C.  pubescens ;  C,  Indicas 
striatus ;  C,  anguinus ;  C,  maculatus ;  C,  opercuiatus ;  C,  JE^at^um,  not  tke 
Momdrdica.  6\icurbita  umbellkta;  C,  hispida;  C,  mammecita.  Luffa 
foe^tida.  Mel6thria  pendula,  fruit  the  size  of  an  olive.  Mom6rdica  Chardntia, 
Luffa  muricata,  sencgalensis,operculata,cylindrica,  trifoliata,  pedkta,  lanata, 
echinkta,  dioica,  spicata.  Sicvos  parviflora,  vitifolia,  laciniata.  Trichos4n- 
thes  scabra,  foetidlssima,  nervifolia,  caudata,  oicumerina,  tricuspid^ta,  pilose, 
tuberosa,  laciniata.  Any  of  the  genus  Bryonia.  Any  other  varieties  of 
-Melons  or  Cucurbitaces  which  may  be  considered  new  or  scarce,  or  not 
likely  to  have  been  known  to  me,  will  be  highly  acceptable.  I  am  more 
than  any  thing  desirous  of  the  Cikcumis  Chate.  —  J,  C,  K»  Levant  Lodgty 
near  Worcester,  June  20.  1830. 

Fcalure  of  early  Charlton  Peas,^'  Sir,  In  answer  to  your  worthy  cor- 
respondent Pisum,  I  beg  leave  to  state  it  as  my  firm  opinion,  that  the 
Charlton  peas  were,  notwithstanding  the  philosophical  remarks  of  tbe 
seedsman,  old  seed.  I  admit  that  the  Charlton  is  a  more  tender  pea  dian 
many  of  the  Hotspurs,  as  I  have  had  them  cut  oifl*  by  late  spring  frost, 
when  other  sorts  have  sufiered  but  slightly ;  but  I  never  knew  them  &il  of 
coming  up  when  other  sorts  would  come.  It  is  probable  that  those  sown 
on  the  13th  of  January  might  fisul  ;.but  those  sown  on  the  6th  of  February, 
from  the  favourable  account  given  of  the  soil,  and  the  weather  which  fol- 
lowed, I  feel  convinced,  would  not  have  failed  had  the  seed  been  good^  at 
the  same  time,  I  am  far  from  saying  that  the  seedsman  knew  them  to  be 
old  seed.  However,  I  would  recommend  to  Pisum,  always,  in  fiituiv,  to 
BOW  a  few  seeds  of  all  his  principal  crops  in  small  pots,  one  of  each  sort, 
and  place  them  in  a  vinery  (if  he  have  one),  or  hot-bed  at  work,  or  even 
window  of  a  dwelling-house.  This  is  the  test  by  which  I  always  trv  my 
seeds ;  and  if,  by  chance,  I  have  had  them  fiiil  in  the  ground,  and  could  pro- 
duce the  specimen  in  the  pot,  it  has  saved  the  credit  of  the  seedsman,  and 
of  myself.     I  always  sow  them  the  same  day  in  the  pots  as  I  sow  ia  the 
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ground  for  a  crop.  I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c.  —  Z>.  French,    Hctrlowe^  April  26. 

1830. 

^"Butler  from  the  Milk  of  a  Cow  fed  with  Turnips,^  Sir,  At  p.  368.,  I  find 
a  statement  upon  the  subject  of  the  taste  of  butter  from  turnips.  I  have 
found  that  this  disagreeable  taste  may  be  prevented  in  two  ways  :  the  one, 
by  pouring  boiling  hot  water  into  the  boivls,  to  the  quantity  of,  say,  a  pint, 
tmuUaneoiulif  with  the  milk,  after  milking.  I  know  this  to  be  dflfective. 
The  other  is,  by  dissohang  an  ounce  of  nitre  in  a  pint  df  water ;  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  size  of  the  cream-pots  or  reserves,  put  in  a  quantity  (say  one  fourth 
ofa  pint)  to  the  cream  from  three  good  cows  in  a  wecK,  but  to  be  put  into  the 
cream-pots,  &c.  before  the  cream.  What  the  rrz^nfl/p  of  the  action  in  either 
base  may  be,  I  leave  to  the  chemist.  I  know  that  either  (but,  in  preference, 
the  first)  will  effect  the  purpose.  At  the  same  time,  I  should  say,  that 
although  hot  water  may  quicken  the  process  of  churning,  when  put  into  the 
chum,  it  has  a  very  detrimental  effect  on  the  quality  of  the  butter  :  I  think, 
worse  than  the  turnip.  I  am,  Sir,  &c»  —  J,  Ci{trke,  Dodworth,  near  Banu^ 
leify  June  3. 1830* 

Work  on  Cider-making;  in  answer  to  A  Subscriber,  June  24?.  1830. — 
The  best  directions  for  makin^cider,  we  should  suppose,  may  be  found  in 
Lardner's  CyclopcBdia,\o\A.  of  Domestic  Economy.  Tho^is  also  Crocker's 
Art  of  Making  Cider,  12mo,  1799 ;  and  excellent  directions  are  contained  b 
Knight's  Treatise  on  the  Apple  and  Pear,  On  the  whole,  we  think  Lard* 
.  tier's  volume  the  most  complete  and  scientific.  —  Cond. 

■  South  American  Clover,  —  A  fiiend  gave  me  some  seeds  last  year,  which 
he  called  South  American  clover.  I  sowed  them  last  spring :  the  plants 
«re  now  upwards  of  4fl.  high,  and  will  reach  10  ft.  It  is  more  like  a 
Medichgo  (lucem)  than  clover ;  and  the  seeds  have  the  exact  smell  of  the 
Anthox&ntnum  odoratum.  1  have  not  seen  the  flower  :  perhaps  it  is  known 
mid  cidtivated  by  some  of  your  readers.  I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c.  —  W,  S. 
JBuckingfrnniy  May  31.  1830. 
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May  18.  —  Read.  On  the  cultivation  of  Epiphytes  of  the  Orchis  tribe; 
by  John  Lindley,  Esq.  F.R.8.  &c.,  Assist.  Sec.  Account  of  the  Method  r)f 
obtaining  very  early  crops  of  Green  Peas ;  by  Thos.  A.  Knight,  Esq;  F.R.S. 
&c.,  President. 

ExhUnted,  A  dish  of  forced  Cherries,  artd  a  forced  Cherry  tree,  from 
Mr.  B.  Law  of  Northampton.  A  branch  of  Hawthorn,  which,  having  been 
cut  from  the  root,  in  a  hedge-row,  had,  nevertheless,  continued  to  vegetate 
for  several  years.  It  appeared  to  have  been  naturally  inarched  upon  a 
neighbouring  plant.  It  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Wallis,  residing  at  Mrs.  Be- 
renger's,  Streatham,  Surrey.  A  bundle  of  Asparagus,  consisting  of  125 
heads*  weighing  28  lbs.,  from  Mr.  Wm.  Robert  Grayson. 

Also,  from  the  Garden  of  the  Society,  Asparagus  blanched  in  tubes,  and 
also  grown  in  the  common  way ;  Scarlet  Bnizilian  Pine^pplCi  Flowers  of 
/irupinus  pol^phyllus,  littorulls,  tomentosus  var.,  omatus,  and  arbustus ; 
Collinsiagrandifiora ;  Jlffnuilus  moschatus,  luteus,  luteus  var.  rivul^ris,  and 
gutt^tus ;  Papaver  nudicaCle  var. ;  /?6sa  Banksicp  lutea  and  ^Iba,  Drum- 
inond*8  Thomless  Hose,  Double  Scotch  Roses  var.,  new  Dutch  Azaleas, 
common  Red  Hawthorn,  CYatae^gus  Oxyacdntha  rosea  superba;  .^'sculus 
flava,  JE\  Plivia,  parvifiora,  and  rosea  ;  Therm6psis  fabacea,  single  yellow 
Scotch  Rose,  Pentstemon  Scouleri  and  glaucus,  Paeonia  officinalis  atro- 
rubens,  41bicans,  carnescens,  and  rubra,  P,  albiflora  tatiu*ica,  uniflora,  ery- 
throstigma,  carnescens,  pauciflora,  and  tat4rica  (semidouble),  P,  parad6r 
fimbriata,  Tellima  grandiflora. 
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June  1.  —  Read.  Account  of  a  new  Cherry,  called  the  Early  Purple 
Guigne ;  by  Mr.  R.  Thompson.  On  the  cultivation  of  the  Strawberry ;  by 
Mr.  John  Fairbaim,  F.H.S.  On  a  Method  of  forcing  Cherry  Trees ;  by  BIr. 
B.  Law  of  Northampton. 

Exhibited,  Seven  sorts  of  Pelargoniums,  from  Mr.  Russell  of  Battersea. 
A  beautiful  hybrid  Cactus,  from  the  Comte  de  Vandes. 

AUoy  from  the  Garden  of  the  Society,  Early  Purple  Guigne  Cherry,  from 
a  standard,  and  firom  a  west  wall ;  early  May  Cherry,  from  a  standard,  and 
from  a  south  wall;  early  Mayduke  Cherry,  from  a  standard;  Trinidad 
Pine-apple.  Flowers  of  ^osa  indica  superba,  m^jor,  Fras^n,  and  sanguinea, 
jR.  Champneya/ifl,  and  L'Heritieriawi,  Rose  de  Lisle,  Boursault,  Watts's 
Climbing  China,  and  Drummond*s  Thomless,  Double  Scotch  Roses,  Gar- 
den Roses,  Double  White  Rockets,  il/fmulus  moschatus,  Xupinus  poly- 
phyllus,  L,  tomentosus  var.,  Clarkia  pulchella,  Eschscholtzta  califumica, 
Papaver  nudicaule  var.,  P.  ^hae^as  var.  double,  Pentstemon  ovatus,  P.  con- 
fertus ;  Pseonia  albiilora,  Whitleji,  P.  a.  Reevesia ;  Robin/a  hispida  arborea, 
5pir£e^a  Ar uncus  americunus,  Chinese  Sweetbriar,  / Vis  var.,  Valeriana  rubra, 
verbena  pulchella,  Collinsia  grandiflora,  Eriophyllum  csespitosum.  Mule 
Pink. 

June  15.  —  Exhibited,  Seedling  Azaleas,  from  the  Earl  of  Caernarvon. 
Double  Sempervirens  Rose,  and  La  Tourterelle  Rose,  from  Mr.  James 
Young,  F.H.S.  Caprifolium  pubescens,  from  R.  Barclay,  Esq*  F.H.S.  Cy- 
prip^dium  spectabile,  from  Mr.  W.  Malcolm,  F.H;S.  Cactus  speciosfssima, 
from  Mr.  Henry  Groom,  F.H.S.  A  collection  of  Pinks,  from  Mr.  T.  Hogg  of 
Paddington.    A  model  of  a  Wheel  Water-engine,  by  Mr.  Siebe,  the  inventor. 

Also^from  the  Garden  of  the  Society,  Flowers  oi'  Combr^tum  purpureuin, 
Cotoneaster  frlgida,  Quisquulis  indica.  Campanula  crenata;  Paeonta  Humet, 
Reev^sii,  and  fragrans ;  Pentstemon  diffusus,  ovatus,  and  vcniistus ;  i/upinus 
tomentosus  var.,  and  lepidus;  Terb^a  pulchella;  Papaver  /2hse^as  (double^, 
and  nudicaule ;  Eschsch61tzui  calif6mica,  Cl&rkia  pulchella.  Brown's  Mule 
Pink,  Double  White  Rocket ;  -Wfmulus  liiteus,  luteus  rivularis,  mosch^ 
tus,  and  guttatus ;  Bulbous  Iris,  Garden  Roses ;  /?6sa  ruga,  Champney- 
dnay  indica  sanguinea,  rubra,  nigra,  and  superba;  Azalea  triumphans; 
i?6sa  perpetua  Lindleyi,  sinensis  mhjor;  £ubus  drcticus,  hybrid  Rose 
de  Bengal ;  double  A}Tshire  Roses,  viz.  E^egans,  Countess  of  Leven,  and 
Perthshire;  standard  Roses,  viz.  Nmon  de  I'Enclos,  Arethuse,  Mademoiselle 
de  Bourdeaux,  Gracieuse,  Miaulis,  Caroline  Michel,  D^icatesse  de  Bizarre, 
Mordaunt  de  Launey,  R^e  d'Espagne,  Duchessed'Angouleme,Duchesse 
de  Montebello,  Georgienne  de  Lafay,  Ranoncule  rouge,  Poniatowski ;  Ro&tL 
indica  minor,  semp^orens  venusta,  and  Indica  anemoneflora.  Fruits  of 
Knight's  Early  Black  Cherry,  the  Elton,  the  Mayduke  (from  a  standard), 
Guigne  Grosse  Noire,  Bowyer's  Early  Heart;  Keen's  seedling  Strawberry, 
Grove  End  Scarlet,  Duke  of  Kent's  Scarlet,  Roseberry  Scarlet,  Nairn's 
Scarlet,  Red  Wood,  Dudson  House  Scarlet,  Scone  Scarlet,  and  Hudson's 
Bay  Scarlet. 

June  21. —  The  sale  of  the  duplicates  in  the  library,  and  of  some  draw- 
ings, took  place  this  day,  at  Wheatley  and  Co.'s  rooms,  Piccadilly.  There 
were  not  many  books,  and  they  did  not  fetch  much.  The  drawings  were 
not  numerous  :  among  them  was  a  collection  of  flowers,  exquisitely  paiilted 
by  Miss  Lee,  only  daughter  of  the  joint  founder,  with  Mr.  Kennedy,  of  the 
Hammersmith  nursery,  and  presented  to  the  Society  by  her  brother,  the 
father  of  the  present  Messrs.  Lee.  We  cannot  but  lament  that  such  a  cot 
lection  should  have  been  sold,  not  only  from  the  respect  which  we  feel  for 
the  family  of  Lee,  but  because  we  thmk  this  circumstance  enough  to  dia^ 
courage  any  one  from  making  similar  presents  to  the  Society  in  future. 
The  rejection  of  our  Magazine  (Vol.  V.  p.  86.)  was  nothing  to  it. 
.  Jii/v  6.  —  Read,  Account  of  a  new  variety  of  Plum ;  by  T.  A.  Knight^ 
Esq.  F.R.S.  &c.,  President. 
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Exhibited,  George  the  Fourth  Heartsease,  and  iS&lvia  cardinilis,  from 
Mr.  Silverlock.  New  Cos  Lettuce,  from  Mr.  H.  Silverlock.  Seedling  Straw- 
berries, from  Jos,  Lachlan,  Esq.  F.HJ8.  C^icumis  ilnguria,  or  Snake  Cu- 
camber,  from  Mr.  S.  Wilson. 

Also,  from  the  Garden  of  the  Society.  Flowers  of  EschschfHtzia  califiSmica  ; 
(Enothera  h/brida,  LincUeyffaa,  odorata  new  var,,  speciosa,  Fras^  apleiv- 
dens,  ^6ca  var.,  and  fruticosa ;  Petunia  nyctaginiflora.  Calceolaria  arach- 
noidea,  Gilia  capitata,  Valeriana  rubra,  Pentstemon  digitalis  and  pulchellu% 
Cl&rkta  pulchella,  Pap^ver  nudicaiile  and  /Zhse^as,  Kerb^na  Meiimdres  and 
{mlchella,  Sweetwilliaois,  Sil^e  comp^ta,  Clematis  fl6rida  (double),  «/a»- 
minum  revolutum,  C\iprrf61ium  sempervirens,  PeHploca  erse^ca,  Hos4clu0 
blcolor,  SiAa,  nialvaeflora ;  Rwb,  Champneyomz,  semperflorens  pallavidna, 
and  moschata  nlvea ;  Belle  Aurore  Rose,  Ninon  deTEnclos  standard  Rose, 
Octavie  ccerelle,  Arcthusc,  Due  d'Angouleme,  Miaulis,  Rouge  Admirable, 
Caroline  Michel,  Charles  Auguste,  Bizarre  de  la  Chine,  Lunelle  Duboura, 
Belle  Hel(^e,  Proserpine,  D^licatesse  Bizarre,  Pamy,  Hybrid  du  Luxem- 
bourg, Belle  Ther^e,  i?6sa  bifera  grandiflora.  Due  d' Orleans,  G^rgienne 
Lafay,  Duchesse  de  Montebello,  Oimbre  d'Autreuil,  PoniatowskL  Fruit 
of  Peaches;  Downton  Cherry;  Gooseberries,  the  Green  Walnut,  Small 
Green,  Pigeon's  Egg,  Rough  Red,  Early  Sulphur,  Yellow  Champagne, 
Early  Royal  George,  Monck*s  Charles  Fox,  Woodward's  Whitesmith, 
Capper's  Bonny  Lass,  Andrew's  Nelson's  Weavers,  and  Bamfort's  Golden 
Purse ;  Strawberries,  the  Downton,  Old  Pine  or  Carolina,  Grove  End 
Scarlet,  Black  Roseberry,  Elton  Seedling,  Southborough ;  Raspberries,  the 
Barnet,  Bromley  Ilill,  Spring  Grove,  and  Woodward's  Red  Guobe. 

Jult/  7.  —  The  sale  of  certain  plants  took  place  this  day,  at  the  Chiswick 
garden.  The  plants  were  chiefly  stove  shrubs,  camellias,  pine-apples,  pines, 
and  araucarias.  The  pine-apple  plants  went  off  at  good  prices,  to  private 
individuals;  the  Pini  Douglasit,  of  which  there  were  102  plants,  were 
purchased  by  Messrs.  Malcolm,  Knight,  Tate,  and  Loddiges  ;  the  A  pon- 
derosas,  230  plants,  by  Knight,  Malcomi,  Lee,  Whitley,  Tate,  and  Van  Eden ; 
the  Araucdrice  imbricatae,  100  plants,  by  Knight,  Henderson,  Ronalds,  Tate, 
Lee,  Colvillc,  Brown  of  Slough,  Loddiges,  Malcolm,  and  Van  Eden.  We 
give  the  names  of  the  purchasers,  that  amateurs  may  know  where  to  appl  v  for 
plants.  These  pines,  the  camellias,  and  the  stove  plants,  brought  fair  prices ; 
and  upwards  of  300/.  were  thus  obtained. 

July  15.  —  The  garden  looks  fresh  and  beautiful,  in  consequence  of  the 
late  rains  and  the  present  heat.  It  is  in  better  order  than  it  was  last  year 
at  this  time,  thougn  there  are  not  nearly  so  manv  men ;  because,  then,  the 
head  gardener  had  no  heart  to  do  any  thing,  llie  air,  in  some  places,  is 
scented  with  AfTmulus  moschatus,  a  plant  as  hardy  and  of  as  rapid  growth  as 
chick  weed ;  and  invaluable  for  shady  situations,  or  wherever  a  musky  fragrance 
is  desirable.  Zi4thyrus  calif6micus,  a  perennial  with  pods  almost  as  large 
as  those  of  the  common  grey  pea,  and  with  leaves  and  haulm  altogedier 
resembling  it,  deserves  a  trial  from  amateur  agriculturists.  It  is,  doubtless, 
•hardy  enough  for  the  coldest  parts  of  Scotland,  and  would  thrive  well  in 
Irekmd.  It  appears  to  seed  freely.  We  may  notice,  as  a  circumstance  pro- 
mising important  results,  that  three  plants  of  the  bamboo,  imported  from 
India,  and  planted  in  a  bog  in  the  arboretum,  have  stood  out  four  winters. 
It  is  true  they  have  not  grown  much,  but  that  may  be  owing  to  their  not 
yet  being  sufficiently  established :  a  bamboo,  when  it  does  grow,  throws  out 
shoots  of  many  feet  or  yards  in  length,  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  and 
then  stops.  To  do  this,  it  must  first  be  firmly  established  at  the  roots.  Our 
correspondent  Causidicus  (p.  227.^  must  be  gratified  at  this  cu*cumstance. 
The  Citron  des  Cannes  pear  ana  the  early  white  Croflon  apple  are  juaC 
about  ripe.  The  process  of  naming  all  the  plants,  fniit  trees,  and  culinary 
Tegetables,  is  going  on  rapidly.    The  tallies  are  of  cast-iron,  about  13  in. 
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long,  with  an  oval  head  4  in.  by  2}  in. ;  the  plate  of  metal  is  of  one  tmiform 
thickness  of  one  fourth  of  an  inch,  with  a  small  rib  on  the  back  of  the  stem 
to  strengthen  it.  The  tallies  are  thus  very  light  and  strong  They  are  de- 
livered in  London,  by  the  Carron  Company,  at  the  rate  of  21/.  2*.  3</.  per 
ton,  which  contains  about  2000  tallies.  This  is  something  more  than  2J</. 
each,  and  the  painting  and  lettering  cost  Scf.  each.  It  is  incomparably 
more  agreeable  to  walk  about  the  garden  atone,  and  learn  the  names  of 
every  thing  firom  these  labels,  than  have  them  told  by  an  attendant ;  who, 
even  if  he  pronounces  them  property,  can  seldom  impress  them  on  a 
stranger's  memory.  The  truth  is,  that  all  scientific  names,  like  the  words 
of  a  foreign  language^  to  be  understood  and  remembered,  must  be  seen. 

We  wish  we  could  see  a  banning  made  to  the  alteration  of  this  garden, 
according  to  our  plan,  or  ta  any  other  equally  good :  it  would  then  be  our 
duty,  as  it  would  be  our  pleasure,  to  support  the  Society  by  every  means 
in  our  power,  short  of  that  indiscriminate  approbation  which,  we  trust,  we 
shall  never  so  fiv  fiH*get  ourselves  as  to  bestow  upon  any  bodv  of  men.  If  it 
be  alleged  that  tliere  is  not  money  enough  to  commence  operations,  that  is  not 
a  sufficient  excuse  for  neglecting  to  enquire  whether  thev  ought  to  be  com- 
menced if  there  were  money;  and,  if  our  plan  or  any  otner  is  approved  of, 
to  state  that  it  would  be  carried  into  execution,  say  at  the  rate  of  an  eighth, 
a  sixth,  or  a  fourth  part  in  a  year,  till  completed.  If  this  were  done,  and 
tiSe  public  saw  any  thing  like  earnestness  in  reformation  and  improvement, 
we  nave  not  a  doubt  that  abundance  of  money  would  be  forthcoming. 
'We  wish  Mr.  Bentham  and  Mr.  Lindley  were  as  much  attached  to  land- 
scape^gardeaing  as  they  are  to  botany ;  we  should  then  have  no  fear  for  the 
result.  In  the  mean  time,  we  shall  keep  the  subject  before  our  readers, 
and  continue  to  hope.  —  Cond. 
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FuLHAM  }Tur$ery^  June  27.  —  The  bloom  of  roses  here,  as  at  Mr.  Lee's, 
is  remarkablv  fine ;  Vestfl,  a  bfilliant  scarlet,  is  decidedly  the  most  con- 
spicuous* In  the  cold-pits  we  observed  a  large  stock  of  good  plants  of 
^cliicia  JiMritsin,  Chimon4nthus  fra^rans,  and  some  other  shrubs  from  the 
south  of  France ;  and  we  hope  this  description  of  intercourse  between 
French  and  English  nurserymen  will  increase.  We  noticed  also,  what  we 
do  not  recollect  to  have  seen  in  any  nursery  before,  plants  of  Ziziphus 
^Tulg^is,  received  from  Genoa«  This  shrub  is  frequent  as  a  hedge  plant  in 
the  north  of  Italy,  and  its  dried  fruit  is  as  common  at  the  dessert  at  Milan 
and  Genoa,  as  almonds  or  filberts  are  in  London.  The  j  ujube  has  never  been 
fairly  tried  in  this  country  as  a  hardy  fruit  tree :  it  attains  the  size  of  the 
common  hawthorn;  the  fruit  is  oval,  about  the  size  of  an  olive,  red  when 
ripe,  with  an  oval  stone  within,  and  is  of  an  agreeable  sweetness,  firesh,  or 
dried  like  raisins.  The  jujube  is  generally  kept  m  a  frame,  but  we  have  little 
doubt  that  it  would  succeed  in  a  warm  dry  situation  against  a  wall,  at  least 
as  well  as  the  Japan  quince,  pomegranate,  and  olive  trees ;  these  also 
ought  to  be  much  more  conunon  in  our  ^dens  than  they  are. 

Afr,  Kni^hty  of  the  Exotic  Ntirsefy^  Kmg*s  Road,  has  become  the  piuv 
chaser,  at,  it  is  said,  1500/.,  of  the  seeds  and  plants  brought  home  mm 
Australia  by  Mr.  Robert  Baxter.  The  curious  in  botany  and  exotic  cul- 
ture, both  in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent,  will  look  with  anxious 
expectation  for  the  new  productions  contained  in  this  collection.  Mr.  Baxter 
informed  us  that  he  had  added  sixty  species  to  the  natural  order  Proteocfxr. 
*—  Cond, 
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Epsom  Nursery,  —  New  or  rare  plants  which  have  flowered  from  Fd>.  to 
June : — 

Class  I.  DICOTYLEDO  NEJE. 

Subclass  1.  TUALAMIFLO'Rf. 

Ord.  'Ranunctdacew*  —  Trib.  2.  Anemdnea.     Anemone  (Dec^  PtUta^OiL 
— KuttalliAraa  Dec.   A  hardy  perennial,  flowering  in  March,    pjowers  pale 
purple:  prefers  peat;  division. —  Trib.  3.  ^Ranuncuieee,     J?an6nciilus  (C. 
Bauh,)  coTtussefo/iiu  Willd.     A  native  of  the  Island  of  Tenerifie,  found 
growing  in  the  fissures  of  rocks :  here  it  is  a  frame  perennial.     Its  ampler 
cordately  rcnifonn,  lobed  leaves,  and  beautiful  yellow  flowers,  render  this  a 
very  omainental  species.     Flowers  from  April  to  June.   Division. — Ficaria 
{Dill.)  ranunculina  var.  2.  pallida.    Remarkable  for  its  puUe  yellow  flowers, 
which,  after  being  expanded  for  a  few  days,  become  almost  white.  — Trib.  4. 
Hel/eboreee^     Aquilegia  (  Toum,)  glandulosa  Fisch,    Sweet's  B.  F.  O.  n.  s, 
t.  55.     This  beautiful  species  has  passed  invariably,  in  the  gardens,  as  A. 
alpina:  but  that  is  a  very  different  plant,  the  petals  of  which  are  blue; 
whereas,  on  the  contrary,  the  species  in  question  has  cream-coloured  petals^ 
blue  at  the  Imse  only.      Both  species,  with  A.  sibirica,  are   extremely 
beautiful,  meriting  a  place  in  every  collection.    They  grow  with  the  greatest 
luxuriance  in  peat ;  seeds. 

Dii/cnmccai.  Trib.  2.  Dillcncsd,  Candullea  (Labil.)  cuneiformis  LaHL 
B.  M.  t.2711. 

Berberideas.  Berbcris  (L*)  fasciculata  iSSfm^,  B.  M.  t.  2396.  ^quif(51iuffi 
Pnrsk,  repens  LindL  Bot.  Reg.  1. 1 176.,  glumiiceum  Spreng.  The  species  of 
Berberis  here  adverted  to  are  remarkable  for  their  evei^een  pinnated  fo- 
liaee,  and  subfiisciclcd  racemes  of  elegant  yellow  flowers  :  flowenngin  March 
and  April.  Here  they  flower  magnificently,  and  are  perfecting  seeds.  They 
are  quite  hardy,  delighting  in  peat  earth,  and  propagated  by  layers ;  cuttings, 
also,  root  without  difficulty.  B,  glumacea  has  the  handsomest  foliage,  and 
B,  fasciculuta  the  finest  flowers. 

Vapaverdcccp,  IIunnem&nnMi  (Sweet)  /umariaefolia  Sweet,  B.  F  O. 
t.  276.  Seeds  of  this  rare  plant  were  presented  to  Messrs.  Young  by  Lady 
Mary  Hussey,  who  had  obtained  them  from  Mexico :  to  this  lady  they  are 
also  indebted  for  numerous  other  novelties,  which  will  be  elsewhere  noticed^ 
This  is  a  beautiful  summer-flowering  plant,  well  chosen  to  bear  the  name  of 
the  distinguished  Hunnemann ;  and  almost  a  fac-simile  of  the  no  less  beau- 
tiful Eschscholtz/Vz,  but  deprived  of  the  orange-coloured  base  to  the  petals. 
Planted  in  the  open  border  in  May,  it  becomes  a  shrub  with  an  erect  stem, 
3  ft.  to  4  a,  high,  much  branched.  The  leaves  are  decompound,  generally 
triternate,  glaucous,  with  linear  leaflets.  The  flowers  are  solitary,  on  long 
peduncles ;  large,  of  a  golden-yellow  colour ;  highly  fragrant ;  succeeded  by 
a  long,  silique-like  capsule,  containing  numerous  seeds;  Protection  of  a 
green-house ;  has  not  been  propagated  by  cuttings. 

VuinaridcecB,  Cor^'dhlis  {Dec)  bracteiita  Pers,  A  hardy  perchnial,  not 
exceeding  3  in.  in  height,  with  elegant  sulphur-yellow  flowers  m  March. 

Crucifera,  Trib.  2.  Afyssinece.  Draba  (Dec,)  cuspidata  Bieb,  —  Trib.  3. 
^hlasptdece,  Hutchfnsia  (R.  Br.)  alpina  R,  Br.  —  Trib.  9.  'Lejn€line€f', 
^thion^a  (/?.  Br,)  coridifdlium  Dec,  A  suffhiticose  plant,  with  pro- 
cumbent branches ;  clothed  with  linear  subglaucous  leaves,  and  terminated 
with  corymbs  of  elegant  rosy  purple  flowers.  Flowers  from  May  to  October. 
Cuttings  and  seeds ;  frame. 

dstinece,  ^elianthemum  (Z>ffc.)  procumbens  Dun,  Sweet's  CistineSyt.  68. 

Violariea:,  Hola  {Tourn,)  pnmulifolia  L,  An  interesting  species,  with 
\vhite  flowers ;  the  lower  petals  being  elegantly  striped  with  purple.  Requires 
a  shady  situation  in  peat. 

CaryophyUcee,     Trib.  1 .  Silenecc,    2)rypis  (Zr.)  spin^sa  L, 

Qeraniacear,     Pelargonium  {VHerit,)  Alexancferiant^m  Penny  in  HoTC; 
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£ps.  ed.  2.  ined.  Named  in  compliment  to  a  meritorious  gardening  lad 
who  has  accompanied  Sir  James  Carmichael  Smyth  (the  governor)  to  the 
Bahama  Islands ;  and  from  whose  industry,  and  love  of  plants,  important 
results  are  expected.  A  beautiful  free-flowering  hybrid,  probably  tne  pro- 
duction of  some  of  the  varieties  of  P.  spect4bile.  —  P.  HisloptanuTii  Penny, 
in  Hort.  Eps.  ed.  2.  ined.  (Young*s  William  the  Fourth  of  the  gardens.) 
From  P.  exomatum,or  its  allies,  several  beautiful  productions  have  appearea. 
Among  them,  none  can  vie  with  the  present  plant.  The  upper  petals  are 
of  the  richest  dark-velvety  colour,  surpassing,  by  many  shades,  P.  Yeat- 
man>a»um ;  deprived,  however,  of  the  spots  on  the  lower  petals,  which  are 
peculiar  to  that  hybrid.  It  is  also  of  free  growth.  It  is  intended  as  a  mark 
of  distinction  for  your  correspondent  (Vol.  VI.  p.  48.),  whose  skill  as  a 
gardener  and  cultivator  entitles  him  to  be  thus  distinguished. 

Subclass  2.    CALYCIFLO^RiE. 

Leguminosce,  Subord.  1.  PapiUondcece.  Trib.  1.  Sophdreae.  Thermdpsis 
(R.  Br,)  fabacea  Dec,  Bot.  Reg.  t.  1272.  —  Trib.  2.  Lole€e.  Cytisus  (Dec) 
multiflorus  Lindl,  Bot.  Rt^.  t.  1191.  A  desirable,  low-branching,  hardy 
shrub,  with  yellow  flowers  in  May.  It  seeds  freely.  —  Subtrib.  3.  Clitdrue. 
Indig6fera  (L.)  sylv&tica  Sieb,  Hook.  Bot.  Mag.  t.  3000.  A  green-house 
shrub,  of  unrivalled  beauty  among  the  numerous  species  of  this  genus.  A 
native  of  New  Holland,  whence  seeds  were  obtained  by  Messrs.  Young  in 
1827.  The  flowers  are  of  a  bright  rosy  purple.  Seeds  freely ;  it  is  also 
propagated  by  cuttings.  —  Trib.  5.  Vh€ueole<B,     i^uplnus   ( Toum,)  poly- 

Ehi'llus  Lmdl,  albus,  leucophjllus  Dong,  B.  R.  1. 1124.  The  rarest  of  Mr. 
>ouglas's  lupines ;  now  in  the  gardens,  where  it  is  thriving  in  great  luxuri- 
ance, and  is  perfecting  seeds ;  L.  dridus  Doug,  B.  R.  1242.  It  appears  to  suflbr 
in  a  soil  satiutited  with  moisture ;  but,  in  a  dry  situation,  it  is  the  most  lovely 
species  of  the  genus  known  to  me. 

'BMsdcecB,     Trib.  3.  Spir<vdce(B,     <S^irte^a  (L,)  glaucdscens  Sweet,  MSS, 
oriaefolia  Smith,  —  Trib.  5.  Drydde<B.     Sieverswt  (Willd.)  Peckw. 
Crassuldcece,     Trib.  1.  Croisulece,     Rhodiola  (Z/.)  asi^tica  D,  Don, 
UmbeUiferce,     Hackqu^tia  (iV<pr^.)£pipactis  Penny  m  Hort.  Eps.  ed.  2, 
ined. 

SajnfrdgeiS,     Antiphylla  (Haw,)  retusa  Haw,  Sweet's  B.  F.  G.  n.  s.  t.49, 

—  Drumm6nd^  (Dec.)  Mitella  Penny,  Hort.  Eps.  ed.  2.  ined.  —  Tellima 
(R,  Br.)  grandiflora  Doug,  B.  R.  1. 1 178. 

Comp6sU<B,  Subord.  6.  Anthemuteee,  Trib.  12.  Qhrysdntheince,  Tana- 
cetum  (Z/.)  myriophyllum  Willd, — Subord.  7.  Arctotide<e.  Gaill4rdia  (Foug.) 
aristata  Pursh,  B.  R.  t.  1 186.  A  grand  flowering  herbaceous  plant,  recently 
introduced  by  Mr.  D.  Douglas  and  others ;  which,  independently  of  its 
greater  stature,  is  a  far  different  plant  from  G.  blcolor.  Nothing  can  ex- 
ceed the  beauty  of  some  plants  flowering  here,  in  peat  soil,  upwards  of, 
4  ft.  high.  A  third  species  of  this  genus  has  been  presented  to  Messrs. 
Young,  by  Mr.  M*Nab,  from  Dr.  Richardson's  seeds,  linder  the  name  of  G. 
blcolor  var.,  which  has  been  named  G.  Richardsont  Penny  in  Hort.  Eps. 
ed.  2.  ined.,  about  the  size  of  G.  bicolor,  but  more  beautiful.  AH  tne 
species  seed  freely.  —  Subord.  18.  Aiterics,   Neja  (D.  Don)  gr&cilis  D,  Don^ 

—  Subord.  19.  Senecionii,     Cineraria  (Z/^  14ctea  Willd,,  7\issil6ginis  HeriU 
Gesneries^,  Sinningia  (Nees)  Helleri  Nees.    This  is  a  fine  species,  nearly 

of  the  size  of  S.  villosa,  and  widely  different  from  S.  Helleri  of  the  Botf 
Reg,,  which  has  been  named  S.  Lindleyana  Penny  in  Hort.  Eps.  ed.  2, 
ined.,  S.  Hell^  Lindl.  B.  R.  t.  §97.  but  not  of  Nees.  —  S.  villosum  Lindl. 
B.  Reg.  1. 1 134.  All  the  species  are  propagated  slowly  by  cuttings.  They 
succeed  well,  planted  in  a  warm  border,  in  tne  open  air,  during  the  summer 
months. 

Ericf*^.  Sect.  3.  JUiodordcetP,  i^hodod^ndron  (Z).  Don)  sinense  Sweety 
B.  F.  G.  t.  890.    An  important  addition  to  the  lists  of  hardy  shruh&^^asB^rsag^ 
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stood  the  preceding  winter  unprotected.    There  are  several  vwietics  of  it 
DOW  in  cultivation,  one  of  which  will  hereafter  be  probably  ranked  a  EpetM. 

Subclass  3.  Corolliflo'rx. 

Volcmoniacea,  Polemoniuiu  (Z/.)  piliferum  Boi.  R^.  1. 1303.,  viUofuin 
Georgi,  8weet*s  B.  F.  G.  t.  266^  pulcherrimum  Hooker,  B.  AL  t.  2979^  hu- 
Hiilc  Wm.  B.  Reg.  1. 1304. 

t^lanete.  Salpigldssis  (i?utz  et  Pavon)  Barclaiona.  Intermediate  betweeo 
S.  straniinea  and  S.  atropurpurea ;  but  inferior  in  beauty  to  either  of  its 
parents. 

Scrophuiarituc,  Sect.  2.  Stamina  (2)  Antherifera,  Calceolaria  X.  Flowers 
of  a  hybrid  C'alceoluriu  have  been  furnished  to  me  by  Mr.  T.  Gellan  (bj 
whom  it  has  been  raised),  intermediate  between  C.  corymboea  and  C.  pu^- 
purea ;  and  as  it  is,  I  believe,  the  first  hvbrid  of  the  genus,  it  may  be  named 
Calceolaria  (L.)  Gellani/z;ia.  [Some  hyorids  have  been  raised  in  Scotland, 
an  account  of  which  will  be  found  in  p.  493.]  A  second  hybrid  has  been 
raised  in  this  nursery,  intermediate  between  C.  arachnoidea  and  C.  cor\in- 
bdsa,  but  has  not  yet  flowered.  I  propose  to  name  it  Calceolaria  (L.} 
Youn^'.  I  have,  for  the  sake  of  euphony,  merely  named  this  hybrid  after 
these  excellent  cultivators.  Ilad  it  been  otherwise,  I  should  have  been  dis- 
posed to  give  it  a  complimentary  termination  [Youngfanal. 

LabiaUe,  Prunella  (L.)  Browniana  Penny  in  Hort.  Eps.  ed.  2.  ined. 
A  native  of  New  Holland,  considered  the  same  as  P.  vulgaris  by.  Mr. 
Brown  ;  but  a  comparison  of  the  two  species,  in  a  state  of  cultivation,  has 
decided  them  to  be  truly  distinct.  An  ornamental  species  for  rockworic ; 
frame.  —  ^l/arrubiiim  (L.^  astracanicum  Jacq. 

Acanlhdcece.     Kuellta(L.)  Sabinian/i  Wallich,  Bot.  Reg.  t.  I23S. 

Primuldcetv,  Dodecatheon  (L.)  Mc&dia  var.  2.  major.  A  beautiful 
8CedHn<;  vuriety  of  D.  Meadia.  —  Soldanella  (X«.)  crenata  Pefiny  in  Ilort. 
Eps.  ed.  2.  ined.  A  fifth,  and,  as  far  as  can  be  determined,  an  unrecorded 
species  of  the  genus,  approximating  in  size  and  flowers  to  8.  alpina,  but  dis- 
tinguished from  it  and  the  other  species  by  its  decidedly  crcnate  leaves.  — 
S.  minima  //o/jyx',  .Sweet's  B.  F.  G.  t.  53.  —  Primula  (L.)  niistassinica 
Altch,  B.  M.  t.  2973.  Certainly  a  distinct  species  from  P.  pusdla  Goldie. — 
Lubini/z  atropurpurea  B,  F,  G.  This  beautiful  plant  has  stood  the  severity 
of  the  last  wmter  unprotected ;  and  has  now  about  twentv  flowering  stems, 
which  midiC  a  fine  appearance.  —  yhiagallis  (X*.)  Wehbiana  Penny,  This 
species  luus  also  stood  uninjured,  and  is  now  flowering  beautifully, 

Volt/ffofiea:,     i^lieum  australe  D,  Don,  B.  F.  G.  t.  269. 

Passifiorcce,     Passiflora  (L.)  liguliiris  Jtut,  B.  M.  t.  2967. 

Class  II.  MONOCOTYLEDO  NEiE. 

Orchidecr,  O^phrys  (L,)  npliera  Httds,  /3  albos6pala.  —  Trib.  8.  Cupri' 
pcdcce.  Cypripediuni  (L.)  ventricosum  Stvar/z,  B,  F.  G.,  news.  1. 1.  The 
miaginary  difficulty  attending  the  cidtivation  of  this  interesting  family  of 

Slants,  has  retarded  their  being  more  generally  cultivated.  Here  they  may 
e  seen  in  their  native  luxuriance,  displaying  their  diversified  and  peculiar 
fonu  ;  oftentimes  preeminently  beautiful :  graduating  from  the  humble  musk 
(Xrchis  (Hcrminium  mon^rchis)  of  Britain  to  the  splendid  subject  of  the 

C resent  article,  a  native  of  Siberia.  For  the  cretaceous  species,  a  chalky 
ank,  and  a  bed  comi)oscd  of  <Vphagnum,  decayed  leaves,  and  turfy  peat,  over- 
hung by  the  microscopical  i^lices,  are  the  only  reouisites  to  cultivate  all  the 
hardy  species  of  the  order  yfithper^ect  success.  The  flowers  of  the  species 
under  consideration  arc  of  a  beautiful  reddish  purple,  continuing  in  beauty 
for  several  weeks. 

IridetF,  rria  {Thcophrastus)  Aa.\6scens  Redoute,  B.  F.  G.  t.  56.,  v^rna 
Mich^  B.  F.  (i.  t.  68.  —  tVisyrinchium  (L.)  odoratissimum  Lindl.  —  Rcne- 
klmia  (R.  Br.)  paniculata  B.  Br,  —  Crocus  (L.)  Idcteus  Sahme^  2.  penicil* 

UtU8. 
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AtaarymAtK.  Tmatophf Uum {Hiiok.\  AHdn* Hstk. BatHag.  t.  SB5e. — 
Nardssuf  (L.) lobule ris  Aotc,  semipartinw  AM>^OfientikluIf,,  po^ticiuX,, 
rec6rvii3  ^no'. —  Leucojutn  (i..)  v^muMX,  t.S.  miiltiplex. 

AipAodtlea.     Muacki  C-^f ^)  [4J1(W  .B«k.  B.  F.  O.  t.  359. 

(?iJ/ieri^.  Oilliesa  (LintU.)  jetalfaiea  I^iu//.  Bot.  Reg.  t.  992.  A  ran 
bulbou9  plant,  t}'pical  of  a  bot  otder,  which  Mr.  Liiidley  has  dedicated  to 
Dr.  Oillies.  Grows  wdl  ia  loam  and  peat,  in  a  cold  fiame.  At  Vol.  II, 
p.  205.  i(  is  called  a  aorc  plant. 

Tulipacex.    Fnt3&4a(J./)melcagm£.  3.  tnliltipleit. 

ffrtftrinw  Eriocaulon  (X.)  aeptanguliire  WUA,  A  difficult  plant  to 
cultirate ;  but  it  baa  succeeded  three  successive  years,  in  pots  filled  with 
AUvnum  and  bog  enrth,  and  has  now  flowered  strongly, 

F&n.     Aaplinmm  (L.)  maderhise.— Alpia.     J«fy3.\S30. 


Art.  IX.     QmeiU  Garden  Market. 
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Obtervations,  —  The  prices  stated  in  the  list  are  those  of  the  preceding 
fortnight ;  the  differences  during  June  have  been  too  considerable  to  admit 
of  being  determined  with  any  degree  of  accuracy ;  occasionally  affected 
for  a  day  by  the  excessive  wet  preventing  a  supply,  and  again  fluctuating 
^from  the  opposite  cause. — Julj/  10.  1830. 

Jufy  14.  Since  my  last  report,  the  season  has  been  unfavourable  for  ripen- 
ing the  various  fruits  that  have,  nevertheless,  come  to  hand.  Strawberries 
have  been  of  bad  quality  and  flavour  generally.  The  crop  has  not  been  so 
large  as  was  expected,  in  consequence  of  frosts  prevailing  during  the  time  of 
ipwering ;  many  were  also  rott^  and  destroyed  by  slugs  as  they  ripened  :  the 
earliest  varieties  brought  to  market  this  season  were,  the  Old  Scarlet  and 
Keen's  Seedling,  both  of  which  were  brought  from  the  open  ground  on  the 
28d  of  May.  Gooseberries  have  been  brought  in  great  abundance,  the  crop 
being  very  generally  good :  the  large  Lancashire  varieties,  owing  to  the  pre- 
valence of  moisture  throughout  the  month  of  June,  are  now  very  large  and 
fine,  but  deficient  in  flavour.  Ciurants  are  in  fair  supply,  but  not  so  plenti- 
fiil  as  last  season ;  the  bunches  are  much  injured  by  the  frosts  so  prevalent  in 
April :  the  berries  are,  nevertheless,  large  and  fine,  owing  to  the  same  causes 
mentioned  regarding  the  gooseberries.  Pears  are,  in  general,  a  good  crop, 
but  have  not  yet  been  brought  to  market  in  any  quantity.  Apples  are  partial, 
particularly  in  the  London  districts,  where  the  earlier  ^luieties  are  generally 
obtained;  the  crop  farther  off* is  better,  but  not  equal  to  a  third  of  last  sea- 
ion.  Plums  are  much  better  in  all  their  varieties,  which  will  make  up  for 
the  deficiency  of  supply  in  early  table-apples,  and  keep  our  market  tolerably 
w^  furnished  throughout  the  months  of  August  and  September ;  after 
which,  apples  and  pears  will  be  sent  from  greater  distances,  -as  by  that  time 
they  will  better  bear  the  carriage ;  and  fair  prices  will,  doubtless,  afford  the 
growers  a  remuneration  fi>r  their  expenses,  which  was  not  the  case  last  year, 
when  the  greater  proportion  of  common  apples  were  converted  into  cider, 
in  conseauence  ot  the  very  low  prices  barely  covering  cost  of  carriage  and 
incidental  charges.  The  crop  of  wall-fruit,  such  as  peaches,  nectarines, 
apricots,  and  grapes,  is  tolerably  good ;  but,  from  the  great  want  of  solar 
heat,  is  very  backward,  and  will  require  a  long  continuance  of  the  present 
fine  weather  to  bring  it  to  perfection.  For  the  table,  melons  have  been 
produced  earlier  this  season  than  might  have  been  expected  from  its  back- 
wardness. Pine-apples  have  been  furnished  in  good  supply  and  quality ; 
but,  owing  to  the  putting  off  of  many  public  dinner-parties  during  the  time 
of  the  late  king*s  illness,  have  not  been  in  demand.  Grapes  have  latterly- 
been  plentiful  and  reasonable.  In  general,  the  supply  of  fruits  may  be  con- 
sidered quite  equal  to  the  demand,  its  consumption  being  materially  dimi- 
nished by  the  total  absence  of  sun  and  warmth  during  the  whole  of  the  last, 
and  the  early  part  of  the  present  month.  Early  peas  have  not  been  so 
plentiful  as  usual,  in  consequence  of  the  prevalence  of  wet,  which,  although 
It  increases  the  luxuriance  of  the  haulm,  lessens  its  fniitfulness ;  in 
many  cases,  the  pods  have  rotted  before  being  gathered,  and  in  no  case 
have  the  peas  yielded  the  usual  quantities.  The  later  varieties  are  now  in 
flood  supply,  but  have  been  subjected  to  the  same  deterioration  sis  the  ear- 
fier :  the  incoming  crops  are  expected  to  be  much  improved  by  the  present 
fiivourable  appearance  in  the  weather.  Windsor  and  other  table-beans  arc 
not  so  abundant  as  usual,  the  late  wet  season  having  materially  affected 
them  during  the  time  of  blossoming :  the  pods  are  to  be  found  on  the  top 
of  the  stems,  where  the  blossom  is  necessarily  more  exposed  to  the  action 
of  the  atmosphere.  Cauliflowers,  although  later  than  usual,  have  been 
abundant,  and  the  prices,  consequently,  low  for  a  short  period ;  but  they  are 

Eidually  getting  higher,  a  difference  in  value,  from  9;/.  to  3s.  per  dozen, 
ving  actually  taken  place  between  the  24th  of  June  and  21st  of  July. 
Potatoes  have  become  very  plentifid  and  cheap,  being  very  nmch  increased 
JO  bulk  by  the  continued  rains  throughout  June :  the  quality  indifferent. 
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Oar  winter  supplies  will  be  necessarily  abundant,  and  of  excellent  qualitjr, 
should  fine  weather  prevail  during  the  ensuing  autumnal  months.  — >  G.  C. 

The  Xew  Market-Building,  referred  to  in  our  last  (p.  379.),  is  now  nearly 
completed,  and  we  have  a  general  plan,  elevation  of  ttie  cast  front,  and  per* 
spective  view,  in  the  hands  of  the  engraver,  for  our  next  Number.   The  twd 
conservatories  are  occupied,  the  one  by  Messrs.  Cormack,  Son,  and  Sinclair, 
and  the  other  by  Messrs  Hockley  and  Bunney.   They  are  well  stocked  with 
showy  green-house  plants,  as  is  the  terrace  with  hardy  flowers,  and  shrube 
in  pots.    The  whole  fonns  a  delightful  promenade,  open  to  every  body ; 
and  if  the  plants  were  conspicuous!^'  named  with  small  lead  labels,  as  in  the 
stoves  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  this  scene  would  be  almost  as  good  as 
a  botanic  garden  in  promoting  a  taste  for  plants ;  for  the  first  step  towards 
the  knowledge  of  things  is  to  know  their  names.     la  a  small  room,  also 
open  to  every  body,  Messrs.  Cormack,  Son,  and  Sinclair  have,  or  ought  ta 
have,  like  M.  Vilmorin  and  Co.  of  Paris,  a  collection  of  the  newest  botanical 
and  horticultural  publications,  a  series  of  models  of  fruits,  a  herbarium  of  the 
grasses  and  herbage  plants  indigenous  or  cultivated  in  Britain :  they  have 
specimens  of  the  best  grass  seeds  for  different  specific  purposes ;  plans  for 
laying  out  flower-gardens,  for  garden  structures,  and  for  laying  out  resi- 
dences of  every  variety  of  extent,,  from  the  street  garden  upwards ;  and.  ' 
various  new  implements,  and  other  matters.     Taking  it  altogether,  these  ' 
conservatories,  the  terrace,  and  their  accompaniments,  surpass  any  thing  ' 
which  has  hitherto  been  attempted  in  London ;  and,  as  they  become  known,  ^ 
they  will  improve,  in  conse(|uence  of  artists,  artisans,  and  others  sending  ' 
their  productions  for  exhibition.     We  should  wish  to  see  all  Mr.  Peake's  ''' 
vases  and  flower-pots,  the  terra-cotta  statues  of  Flora,  Pomona,  Cere^ 
Venus,  Apollo,  the  busts  of  naturalists,  poets,  and  philosophers,  &c.,  which' 
we  hope  ne  has  in  hand,  as  well  as  the  vases  and  orange  tubs  of  Jones  of  ' 
the  Vauxhall  Road,  and  the  sundials,  pedestals,  and  therms  of  these  and 
other  ingenious  potters. 

The  architectural  beauty  of  this  structure,  no  less  than  the  very  superior 
accommodation  and  comfort  which  it  affords  to  the  sellers  and  also  to  the. 

Sirchasers,  does  the  greatest  honour  to  the  public  spirit  of  the  Duke  of  * 
edford.     When  we  think  of  Wobum,  what  it  is,  and  how  it  is  kept  np,"' 
and  of  the  Duke's  public  and  private  character,  the  absence  of  all  that    t 
display  of  feudal  pageantry  which  in  the  present  day  is  the  never-failing 
sign  of  a  barbarian  or  mean  understanding,  we  must  take  the  liberty  ot 
saying,  even  at  the  risk  of  giving  offence,  that  we  do  not  know  a. nobleman 
of  the  same  rank  who  has  so  entirely  our  approbation.     The  architect  of  ' 
the  market  is  Mr.  Fowler,  an  artist  of  exquisite  taste  in  his  profession :  but 
the  original  plan  of  this  gentleman,  an  engraving  of  which  is  now  before  us,    • 
was  entirely  remodelled,  agreeably  to  the  suggestions  of  Mr.  Charlwood, 
and  certainly  greatly  improvetl;  a  circumstance  not  at  all  astonishing^' 
considering  Mr.  Charlwood's  great  experience  as  clerk  of  the  market.    ¥fc 
shall  take  this  opportunity  of  observing  that,  in  all  cases  in  which  architect* 
are  called  upon  to  devise  plans  out  of  their  common  line,  they  ought  to 
begin  by  consulting  those  who  are  to  manage  or  use  the  building  to  be   ' 
planned,  and  thus  make  themselves  masters  of  all  the  various  uses  to  which 
the  etlifice  is  or  may  be  applied.     Were  this  done  generally  in  the  case  of 
horticultural  and  agricultural  buildinp  in  the  countr}',we  should  be  spared 
the  view  of  many  crudities  and  absurdities.     We  should  have  been  spared 
the  Chiswick  Garden.     We  shall  in  due  time  give  an  example,  in  which  a 
gardener,  having  first  made  his  plan  of  a  plant  structure,  Mr.  Fowler  gave  it 
an  architectural  dress,  so  as  to  render  it  the  noblest  thing  of  the  kind  in  the 
world ;  perfectly  fitted  for  growing  plants,  and  clothed  with  the  beauty  of 
refined  architectural  design. 

Supposing  this  vegetable  market  to  be  considered  as  the  central  one,  we 
should  next  wish  to  see  other  markets  arising  all  round  the  metro|^li&^«odk 
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more  especially  a  system  of  abattoirs,  as  in  Paris.  It  is  surely  disgraceful 
that  such  a  place  as  Smithfield,  and  the  scenes  to  which  it  gives  rise  on 
market  days,  should  be  continued  in  the  centre  of  the  most  wealthy  and 
populous  city  in  Europe.  But  nothing  on  earth  is  so  difficult  to  move  as 
jonn  Bull ;  and  when  tie  is  baited  into  motion,  it  is  more  by  the  influence 
of  main  force,  than  by  the  machinery  of  general  system  or  principle.  One 
flerson  or  party  takes  up  the  idea  of  a  cemetery,  another  that  of  a  mai^et ; 
and,  after  years  of  perseverance  in  beating  down  prejudices  and  opposing 
kiterests,  one  of  the  parties  becomes  fatkued,  and  the  objects  are  obtained 
or  lost  as  it  may  happen.  We  repeat  (see  Vol.  V.  p.  686.)  that,  for  the 
general  improvement  of  London,  and  the  direction  of  new  streets  and  public 
Diiildings,  a  commission  should  be  formed,  whose  proceedings  ought  to  be 
Open,  like  those  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  their  plans  or  suggestions 
reported  in  the  newspapers.  They  would  thus  be  subjected  to  the  test  of 
|kiblic  criticism,  and  the  salutary  influence  of  enlightened  opinion,  before 
being  executed.  Hitherto,  as  has  been  just  observed,  improvements  have 
gone  on  at  random,  or  subject  to  be  thwarted  by  private  mterest,  and  the 
Wonder  is  that  things  are  not  much  worse  than  they  are.  We  do  not  re- 
collect a  more  vexatious  instance  of  thb  than  the  abrupt  termination  of 
Regent  Street,  at  Bt.  James's  Park,  in  a  flight  of  steps,  instead  of  the 
continuation  of  the  carriage  road  to  the  front  of  the  Treasury ;  and  all 
this  for  the  insignificant  purpose  of  gratifying  the  builders  of  one  or  two 
new  houses,  at  the  perpetual  inconvenience  of  the  public.  Even  the  steps 
would  not  have  been  permitted,  but  for  a  counter  mdividual  influence,  an 
order  of  the  king.  But  what  satisfaction  is  there  in  that?  The  one  is  as 
much  an  exertion  of  individual  influence  as  the  other,  and  it  might  have 
h^pened  to  be  on  the  wrong  side.  The  political  circumstances  of  a 
people  liable  to  such  outrages  on  their  comforts  and  convenience,  and  on 
liie  beauty  of  their  metropolis,  are  bad,  and  require  reformation  no  less 
than  their  streets  and  market-places.  But  there  is  -a  time  for  every  thing ; 
ttid  it  is  to  be  hoped  we  shall  take  a  hint  from  France  in  other  thmgs  be- 
sides abaitoirt  and  cemeteries.  —  Cond, 
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'  Name  and  Address  of  Secretary  not  before  given  :  — 
IpMrich  Hciticuitunl  Society,  Willbun  WooUazd,  Honorary  Secretary ;  May  16. 189a 

SUSSEX. 

Th€  Chkhesler  Horticultural  Society.  —  This  Society  held  ite  Spring  Meeting 
an  April  15.,  when  urizes  were  awarded  aa  followi :  ~ 

.  FMuer$.    Auilculai :  L  Mr.  Harrlaon,  jun.,  gardener  to  Lord  I^rremont :  2.  and  3L  Mr.  Had. 
doD  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Watkinc,  equal    Asaleaa :  Pink,  Mr.  CoUyer,  gardener  to  E.  Woods,  Eml. 


w  ciowen,  nr.  uoiiyer.  uox  or  j*iowen,  Mr.  Sima,  gardener  to  W.  l^eeves,  lilsq.  (rcranium 
Uml  Combennere.  Forced  Row,  Mr.  Collyer.  Teib^na  Melindrrs,  and  Erimu  /ychnidea, 
lir.  Hammond.  AmujlWde^t  Mr.  Goddard,  gardener  to  W.  Rhoadet,  Esq.  ~  Fmit.  Pcan, 
Mr.  Holding.  Strawberries:  1.  Mr.  CoUyer;  8.  Mr.  Harrison. ~  CV«iM/y  FegeUMa.  Cacum. 
pm:  1.  Mr.  CoUyer:  S.  Mr.  Oorsuch,  gardener  to  the  BUhop  of  Chichester,  and  a  Mr.  Cake, 
nnad,  nrdener  to  Messrs.  Henty,  equal:  4.  Mr.  Hammond.  Mushrooms :  1.  Mr.  Gorsuch  : 
&  Mr.  Coates,  utrdcner  to  the  Rer.  Gea  Porcher.  Sca.kale :  1.  Mr.  Holding ;  S.  Mr.  Gorsuch. 
«">»*arb,  Mr.  Gorsuch.  Potatoes :  1.  Mr.  CoUyer;  2.  and  3.  Mr.  Cakebread  and  Mr.  GroundsdL 
equal    f^rench  Beans:  ].  and  8.  Mr. Coatee  ai^  Mr.  Harrison,  equal    Lettuce,  Mr.  Collyer 

:      ESSEX. 

The  Ckelnuford  and  Essex  Floral  and  horticultural  Society,  —  This  Society 
MdiU  First  Exhibition   this  year   on  April  80.,  which  was  respectably  and  numerously 

'«^??**^  Auriculas ;  1.  Smith's  Waterioo,  Bircbe's  Amethyst,  and  Taylor's  Glory,  Mr.  Charles 
Harris;  2.  Stretch's  Alexander,  Butterworth's  Lord  Hood,  and  Townshend's  Lady  Duncan. 
Jfe.  Jonathan  Harris ;  A  Tavlor's  Ploughboy,  Chikott's  BrUllant,  and  Taylor's  Glory,  Mr.  G. 
^Nr^  S?^*!^  P'Barson,  Bird,  and  Howard  also  showed  some  good  suecimena  —  FrwM.  Apples : 
t  ^orfoXkBmn,  Ross's  Noosareil,  and  Royal  Nonpareil,  John  Disney,  Esq.  i  8.  Ribston  Pip- 
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Mr.  Disney  aUo  showed  tome  brown  beurr^  pean,  tea. kale,  lettuce,  &c.  Mr.  Lewii  ihowed 
two  brace  of  early  cucumben.  A  collection  ofearW  tulip*,  £rlc«.  polyanthuses,  ftc..  the  gnmUi 
of  Mr.  G.  Howard,  were  much  admired.    {St^ifbUt  Chronicle,  April  ^4.) 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 

Cambridgeshire  HorticuUural  Society,  —  This  Society  held  its  April  Show  on 
April  SI.,  when  the  following  ac^udication  of  prizes  took  place :  — 

Flowers.  Auriculas  (four,  one  of  a  sori).  Freedom,  Netherfield  Beauty,  Venus,  Metropolitan. 
Mrs.  Lascellct.  Auricula  (of  any  colour).  Revenge,  Mrs.  Lascelles.  Seedling  Auricula:  no  llrtt 
prise;  2.  Mr.  Fordham  of  Hatley.  Polyanthus:  no  first  prise;  S.  Bonaparte,  Mrs.  LaseeBec 
Seedling  Polyanthus,  Mr.  Denson.  Double  Wallflower :  1.  Mr.  Lestourgeon ;  S.  Mr.  WidmlL 
Pinks,  Mr.  Challis.  Double  Primroses,  Double  Crimson,  Double  White,  Double  Scotch.  Mr. 
Denson.  —  FryU,  Table  Apples.  Franklin's  Golden  Fippin,  Mr.  Gimson.  Strawberries,  Keenli 
Seedling:  1.  Mr.  Challis;  i.  C.  Pemberton,  Esq  —  CWinary  Veseiablet.  Cucumbers:  1.  Mr. 
Catling ;  9.  Mr.  Fordham.  PoUtoes,  forced :  1.  (10  to  the  lb.)  Ashtop  Kidneys,  Mr.  Fordham : 
*L  (II  to  the  lb.)  AshleafM  Kidneys,  Mr.  Challis.  Broccoli,  White,  Col.  Pemberton.  Cabtegcu 
Mr.  WidnalL    Rhubarb,  Red,  Mr.  Shippey. 

ExtreuFrixes.  Azklea  tndica  &iha.  Six  Double  Hyacinths,  and  Pears  (Colmar  and  D*Audi), 
Mr.  Biggs.    Lettuces,  Brown  Dutch,  CoL  Pemberton. 

The  next  Show  was  announced  to  take  place  on  the  10th  of  May,  when  prises  of  it.  6d.  eidl 
will  be  given  to  cottagers  for  double  stocks  grown  in  pots,  cabbages,  and  lettuces.  It  was  also 
stated  that  the  Treasurer  renews  his  bouquet  prises  for  the  four  next  Shows.  {Suffidk  Chnmlele, 
April  Si.) 

The  May  Show  of  this  Society  was  held  on  May  1 9.  We  do  not  remember 
ever  witnessing  a  more  s|Jendid  display  of  flowers,  particularly  geraniums.  The  green-houae 
plants  were  superb^  The  asparagus  also  deaervedly  attracted  considerable  notice.  The  Cbalr- 
mait  (Rev.  J.  A.  Brown)  annourn^  the  award  of  the  judges  as  follows :  — 

Flowers.  Tulips  (six  best  bloom,  one  of  a  sort),  Triompbe  Royal,  Sir  George  Duckett,  Matilda, 
Vesta,  Ophir,  Pixarro,  Mr.  Searie  Tulip,  CaUftlque,  Mr.  Fred.  Finch.  Anemones  (six  best, 
one  of  a  sort),  Belle  Comtesse,  L'Episfxtpal^  Le  Sulun  Achraet,  Sophie,  Rose  semie  des  fleun^ 
La  Belle  Pallas,  Mr.  Searie.  Anemone,  Deesse  Flore,  Mr.  Searie.  Heart's-ease  (3  best  bloom» 
In  pots),  Mr.  Denson.  Pelargoniums  (six  best  bloom,  in  pots) :  I.  Anne  Boleyn,  Moore's  Victor]^ 
Haroej,  Staffbrd/dnicm,  Macr&nthon,  Southcotednirm,  Mr.  Widnall ;  2.  Lord  Yarborougfa,  Horn 
Matilda,  MacrAnthon,  De  Vere,  Defiance,  Anne  Boleyn,  Mr.  Searie.  Pelargonium  (in  a  p6tl, 
Germinicum,  Mr.  Widnall.  Ftebnia  (in  a  pot),  Montague,  Mr.  Gimson.  Stock  (grown  in  a  pot), 
would  have  been  awarded  to  Joseph  lliackeray,  Esq.  Fellow  of  King's  College,  but  he  was  not  a 
member  at  the  time  of  exhibition.  Stock  (cut),  would  have  been  awarded  to  Mr.  Thackeray,  aa 
above,  Mr.  French.  •—  Fruit  Strawberries  :  no  first  prise ;  S.  Mr.  French.  CuU$tary  yegeMkM. 
Peas,  John  Smith,  gardener  to  Francis  Pym,  Esq.  Lettuces,  Mr.  Palmer.  Asparagus :  1.  (SB 
heads,  8 lb.  80s.  weight),  Mr.  Palmer;  2.  (neariy  the  same  weight),  Mr.  Brown  of  Fordham. 
Cabbage  (i|  lbs),  Mr.  Widnall.  Cauliflowers:  no  first  prise;  S.  John  Smith,  gaidener  to  Mr. 
Pym.    Treasurer's  Bouquet,  Mr.  Gimson. 

Cottc^ers*  Prhes.    Cabbage  and  Lettuce,  James  Tuck,  Windmill  Cotuge. 

Extra-Prixes.  CarroU,  Mr.  Hudson.  Lettuce,  Mr.  Widnall.  Apples:  Table,  Seedlings 
grown  IVom  the  Old  Golden  Hnpin,  Mr.  Challis ;  Kitchen,  Hollow.crowned  Pippins,  Mr.  Brown 
of  Fordham.  Pelargoniums,  llacr&nthon,  Rosa  Matilda,  Generalissimo,  grafted  on  one  stod^ 
Mr.  Searie. 

'  The  next  Show  was  then  announced  for  the  16th  of  June,  when  prises  of  is.  €d.  each  will  ba 
given  to  cottagers  for  the  best  rose,  pink,  sweetwilliam,  strawberries,  potatoes,  and  peas.  It  was 
hinted,  for  the  encouragement  of  industrious  cottagers,  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  pn^NMO 
prises  to  be  given  in  the  autumn  (if  the  cottagers'  Ainds  would  allow  it)  fbr  the  best  hive  of  besi^ 
and  the  best  cultivated  garden  in  the  county.    {Cambridge  Chronicle^  May  21.) 

The  June  Show  of  this  Society  was  held  on  June  17.,  when  the  following  adju- 
dication of  prises  was  announced  by  the  Rev.  R.  Lascelles,  who  was  in  the  chair :  — . 

lowers.  Ranunculuses  (six  best,  one  of  a  sort) :  1.  Henrietta,  Charlotte.  Charbonnier,  War. 
temberg.  Chapella,  Annette.  Mr.  F.  Finch ;  2.  Mr.  John  Bailey.  Ranunculus :  1.  Le  Vral  Noir, 
Mr.  F.  Finch  ;  2.  Calchas,  Mr.  Dickerson.  Pinks  (six  best,  one  of  a  sort)  >  L  Bray's  Invincibly 
BarreU's  Conqueror,  La  Belle  Alliance.  Harefleld  Beauty.  Filbrooke's  Beauty,  Davey's  Leopold, 
Mr.  Haylock.  Pink :  1.  Mr.  Rip«her ;  2.  Davey's  Roi  de  Pourpre,  Mr.  Haylock.  Seedling,  Mb 
Ripsher.  Roses  (six  best),  L'Ombre  Superbe,  Rose  de  Roi,  Pnnccas  Victoria,  Brown's  Sop^ 
George  the  Fourth,  Blush  Moss,  Mr.  WidnaL  Rose.  George  the  Fourth.  Mr.  Cri«p.  SweetwiU 
liams,  Mr.  O'RoMn.  Seedling  Pelargonium :  No  first  prise ;  2.  Mr.  Widnal.  Bouquet  (l^wu 
surer's),  Mr.  Gimson.  —  Fruit.  Strawberries  (tise) :  1.  Keen's  ^Seedling,  Mr.  Lestourgeon ;  8. 
Keen's  Seedling,  Mr.  Dall.  Best  lb.,  containing  fewest  in  number :  1.  Keen's  Seedling  {23  to  tba 
lb.).  Col.  Pemberton ;  2.  Keen's  Seedling  (23  to  the  lb.),  Mr.  Lestourgeon.  Cherries  chest  plate). 
May  Duke,  Col.  Pemberton.    Melon.  Golden  Cantaloup,  Mr.  Dall. 

Cottagers*  Prises.  —  Peas  and  PuUtoes, Tuck,  Harston.    Pink  and  Rose,  Edward  DoiPS^ 

Ickleton.     Two  Roses,  George  the  Fourth,  Unique,  Edward  Dowse,  Ickleton.    Sweetwilliam, 
and  Strawberries,  — —  Beales,  Cherryhinton. 

Extra.  Prizes.  —  Octus  speciosfssima,  Mr.  Gimson.  Six  Seedling  Ranunculuses,  Mr.  J.  Bailey. 
Two  Cauliflowers,  Mr.  Newman,  Bourn. 

The  next  Show  was  announced  for  the  21st  or  28th  of  July,  one  of  whieh  days  will  be  fixed  by 
the  Committee,  and  of  which  early  notice  will  t>e  given,  when  prises  will  be  given  to  cottagers  fbr 
the  best  carnation,  picotee,  balsam,  hollyhock,  gooseberries,  currants,  and  cucumber.  Also  the 
Treasurer's  prize  for  the  l)est  bouquet. 

Thanks  were,  as  usual,  voted  to  the  mayor  and  corporation  for  the  use  of  the  Hall.  (ilML 
June  18.) 

Cambridge  Florists*  Society  —  The  Ranunculus  Show  was  held  on  the  14th  of 
June,  and  notwithstanding  the  very  unfavourable  weather  for  some  time  past,  the  Show  was 
decidedly  superior  to  any  previous  one  as  to  the  quality  and  size  of  the  flowers,  the  amiearaooe  of 
which  on  the  grand  stand  was  truly  t>eautifUL  The  Ubks  were  neatly  decorated  with  soma  One 
varieties  of  geraniums  trom  the  valuable  collection  of  Mr.  Widnall  of  Orantchester.  The  IbiloW. 
log  is  the  award  of  the  Judges  on  this  occasion  :  —  .  .^ 

BUck :  1.  Naxava,  Mr.  Tiaeh ;  8.  Naxara,  and  3L  Grand  Brs:vwnL^l&x.'^a2^«l  \  V,«fi^^tte;«a 

1-1.  ^ 
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Crisp :  5.  Condorcet,  Mr.  BaU«v ;  G.  Naxara,  Mr.  Finch.  Coffee-colour :  1.  Prince  GeoTfre,  Mr. 
Twitcnctt;  2.  Achilles,  and  S.'Lysandre,  Mr.  Finch ;  4.  Orpheus,  Mr.  Bailey ;  5.  Theodat,  and 
6L  Majestic,  Mr.  Dicker»Qn.  Dark  Purple  :  1.  Charbonnier,  Mr.  Much  ;  2.  v  iriatre,  Mr.  Bailev  ; 
3.  and  4,  Charbonnier,  Mr.  Finch  ;  5.  Viriatre,  Mr.  Bailey ;  6.  Charbonnier,  Mr.  Twitchett.  UKtit 
Purple  and  Grev :  1.  Nomiaf,  and  2.  Comblc  des  Kichesscs,  Mr.  Finch  ;  S.  Patagonia,  and  4. 
Comble  de*  Richestet,  Mr.  Twitchett ;  5.  Nomias,  Mr,  Dickerson  ;  6.  Noir  Fonc<^,  Mr.  Finch. 
-Crimson :  1.  AJax,  Mr.  Bailey ;  2.  Ajax,  and  3.  Bienfait,  Mr.  Finch  ;  4.  Dowton^s  Firebrand.  Mr. 
Bailey;  5.  Henriette,  Mr.  CHnch;  6.  Ajax,  Mr.  Bailey.  Scarlet:  J.  Alphon«o,  2.  La  Beaute  In. 
■urmontable,  ^  Jupiter,  and  4.  General  Hoche,  Mr.  Bailey :  5.  Charlemagne,  Mr.  Finch  ; 
6L  Dowton's  Rising  Suq,  Mr.  Dickerson.  Rose  and  Pink :  1.  Duchess  of  Orleans,  Mr.  Finch  ^ 
S.  Roscius,  3.  Aurora,  A  Adonis,  and  5.  Duke  of  Bedford,  Mr.  Twitchett ;  6.  Apollo,  Mr.  Dicker. 
•OQ.  Olive :  1.  Bouquet  Sanspareil,  Mr.  Finch  ;  2.  Bouquet  Sanspareil,  Mr.  Twitchett :  3.  Le 
tUA  Fr^d^ric  de  Prusse,  Mr.  Bailey ;  4.  Horace,  Mr.  Nutter ;  5.  Harvey's  Olive,  Mr.  Dicker, 
jonj  6.  Hardingham's  Qlive,  Mr.  Twitchett    Orange:  1.  Cedo  Nulli,  Mr.  Twitchettj  2.  Prioce 

~ "  Beau. 

Elixa, 

BuflT:  l.'Cox's  Wfli^r.  RnchV^THsUtrateTand  3.*Coui*eur*dePerle,'  MrTwitcAett ;  4.  Couleur 

Ben. 

•  An- 
dfonuicbe.  Mr.  Bailey ;  4  Andromache,  Mr.  Finch :  5.  5feivton,  Mr.  Dickerson  :  6.  Alfred,  Ikfe. 
jPlnch.  White-edgod :  1.  Calchas,  Mr.  Dickerson  ;  2.  Walworth,  Mr.  Bailey :  3.  Cooper's  Curion, 
and  4.  Louisette,  Mr. Twitchett ;  5.  LaTendresse,  Mr.  Crisp;  6.  Nelson,  Mr.  Dickerson.  Yellow- 
«4K8d  :  1.  Julius.  Mr.  Finch  ;  2.  Pucelle,  Mr.  Dickerson  ;  3.  Pueellc,  Mr.  Crisp ;  4.  Prince  Galit- 
sin,  and  5.  Grand  Bcrger,  Mr.  Finch  ;  6.  Julius,  Mr.  Bailey.  Red  and  >Vhite>striped  :  1.  Orissa, 
tSx.  Bailey ;  2.  T6m^rairc,  Mr.  Dickerson ;  3.  La  Cour  de  France,  and  4.  T^m^raire,  Mr.  Finch  ; 
&  La  Cour  de  France,  and  6.  (Eillet  Incomparable,  Mr.  Crisp.  Red  and  Yellow^trinod  :  1.  (Fillet 
SpUatripcd,  Mr.  Twitchett ;  2.  and  3.  Melange  des  Bcaut^s,  Mr.  Finch  ;  4.  and  5.  Mardonia,  Mr. 
Crisp ;  6.  Brook's  Scarlet  and  Gold,  Mr.  Dickerson.  Mottled :  1.  Chasscllas,  Mr.  Twitchett ;  2. 
Cassandra,  3.  and  4.  La  Singulaire,  and  5.  Nixon's  yueen,  Mr.  Bailey  ;  6.  Restoration,  Mr.  Dick- 
erson. Shaded  White.  1.  and  2.  Annette,  a  Tilloti's  Blush,  and  4.  Annette,  Mr.  Finch  ;  5.  Til. 
lott's  Blush,  Mr.  Nutter;  6.  Tillot's  Blush,  Mr.  Stearne.  White:  1.  La  Favorite.  Mr.  F'mch  ; 
4  La  Favorite,  Mr.  Twitchett;  a  Bell's  White,  Mr.  Crisp;  4.  La  F'avorite,  and  5.  Kcrmc^ 
Ifr.  Pinch  i  6.  White  Swan^  Mr.  Crisp.    {^Cambridge  Chronicle,  June  18.) 

J5UFF0LK. 

TpSVDuih  Tlorticuhural  Society.  —  A  Meeting  was  held  ou  April  20th,  when  the 
Judges,  Mr.  Buchanan  and  Mr.  Garrod,  and  Mr.  Sally  as  umpire,  awarded  prizes  as  follows  i — 

Plants.  Stove  or  Green-house  plant  in  blooin,  in  a  ymX  (iv^rium  6pl6ndens),  Mr.  J.  Smith.  — > 
fkneru.  Auriculas,  Mr.  Woollard.  —  Fruit  Table  Apples  (Nonfvireils),  and  Kitchen,  Mr.  J. 
flinith. —  CtUitMry  Vegetables.  Cucumbers  :  ].  Mr.  J.  Smith,  gardener  to  Dykes  Alexander,  Esq. : 
fi.  Mr.  William  Allen,  gardener  to  Lieut.-CoL  Edgar:  3.  Mr  K.  Marriott,  Stowmarket  Forced 
Potatoes:  1.  Mr.  Waller:  2.  Mr.  Bums,  gardener  to  Lord  Rivers.  French  Beans,  Mr.  J.  Smith. 
Aqmragus.  Mr.  Bird.  White  Broccoli,  Afr.  Allen.  Brown  Broccoli  and  Cabbages,  Mr.  Lovely. 
Lettuces,  Mr.  Bumes.    Rhubarb,  Mr.  J.  Smith.    SeaJcale,  Mr.  Bums 

Cottagers'  Prizes.  Vegetable  of  any  kind  grown  by  a  Cottager  (being  a  labourer), Quintan* 

of  Westerfield,  for  the  Jbett  Cabbages. 

William  Rodwel],.£sq.  was  unanimously  elected  President  A  handsome  medal  from  thel^n. 
don  Horticultural  ^iociety  was  presented,  with  suitable  remarks  fk-om  the  Chairman,  to  Mr.  Robert 
Milbom,  for  the  g^eral  excellence  of  his  productions  in  the  year  1828,  and  Mr.  Milbora  returned 
thanks.  —  T^is  S^iety,  we  are  happy  to  find,  is  progressing  most  satisfactorily.  Several  new 
members  were  admitted  (there  are  now  more  than  200),  and  the  finances  of  the  past  year  were 
fottnd  to  be  adequate  to  the  purposes  of  the  Society.  We  should  be  glad -to  see  the  Cottagers* 
Prises  more  extensively  contested :  this  is  a  point  of  infinitely  more  importance  than  who  is  th« 
tmt  grower  of  pines  among  the  great,  some  of  whom,  we  know,  have  ostentatiously  exhibited 
their  fhiit,  and  then  selfishly  ordered  its  return  back  to  their  own  homes,  instead  of  leaving  it  to 
promote  thc'general  enjoyment  of  the  dinner  party  of  subscriliers.    {Suffolk  Chron  ,  April  24.) 

[Ostentatious  and  selfish  this  practice  mav  well  be  called.  It  can  only  be  accounted  for  ttaaa. 
that  utter  want  of  ssrmpathy  for  the  lower  classes  which  in  this  country  exists  among  the  higher  : 
the  consequence  of  extreme  inequality  in  the  distribution  of  wealth  and  dknowledge.  It  is  good 
to  record  cases  of  this  kind,  because  thev  assist  in  awakening  reflection.  £irery  evil  must  hm 
known  and  felt,  before  a  remedy  can  even  be  wished  for.^ 

NORFOLK. 

Norfolk  and  Norwich  Horticultural  Society.  -—  This  useful  aiid  incrca^iin^ 
AMHety  held  their  Second  Show  of  Fruits,  Culinary  Vegetables,  and  Flowers  on  May  26.  A  groat 
Aumlier  of  specimens  were  again  sent  in,  and  werevcry  tastefully  arranged  on  tables  in  tho  centre 
of  the  hall ;  the  display  of  pelargoniums,  geraniums  tuUps,  cactui^es,  rhododendrons,  irisojt,  &c  . 
■was  truly  snlcndid.  In  the  adjudication  made,  it  is  with  much  pleasure  we  refer  to  four  priacs 
given  to  industrious  cottagers,  as  it  afll>rds  a  proof  of  the  spirit  of  emulation  excited  by  the  e»t.a. 
bllshment  of  this  Society,  —a  spirit  which  in  its  progress  mu»t  be  productive  of  the  best  results. 
Prises  were  awarded  as  follows :  — 

•  Flovters.  Tulip,  The  GJory  of  Norwich,  Mr.  Wilson.  Pelargbnium  South coteOiMf;i,  Rev.  J. 
Custance-  Rarest  Exotic,  Dwarf  Fan  Palm,  Rev.  George  I.eathes.  Flower  of  Chalcedonian 
Iris,  Mr.  Robert  Ellis.  Rose  in  a  Pot.  Mr.  Noverre.  ^ctus  speritMa,  Mrs.  Ives.  Best  Bouquet, 
Mrs.  Mackie.  —  Fruit.  Queen  Pine,  Lord  Staffbrd.  Melon,  J.  Browne,  Esq.  StrawlxTries,  Keen's 
Seedling,  Mrs.  Ives.  Table  Apples,  P.  Raven,  Esq.  m^  Culinary  Vegetables.  Potatoes.  Ashleaved 
Kidnev  (grown  in  natural  ground},  Mr.  Hartt  Cucumbers,  Mr.  Sapy,  gardener  to  Richard  Oaw- 
•hav,  Esq.    Florence  Cos  Lettuces,  Mr.  Jacob  Vincc. 

Cottager^  Prnes.  Orange  Russet  Apples,  John  Harmer.  Peas,  John  Harper.  Onions  and 
Cabbage,  John  Pollr    Bouquet,  Edward  Boon. 

Iakcl  Btaf!brd  sent  a  brace  of  queen  pines^  one  Assyrian  melon,  peas  (Bishop's  Dwarf  \  Rr>se. 
bertf  MOd  Keen's  strairberries,  also  honey  in  the  comb,  with  bees  at  work  in  a  glass.  Tlie  Rev. 
Oeorgs  LBatha  wait  •  Mipub  coUMtUm  ot  taulka,  unon^'alitoti  vera  the  Chamse'rops  hiimUia, 
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(DwiifPiiiPaliDl,  thcMMrii^«r«lloribdndi,  /xlaamUgiu,  FlTiieltirbwa,  ud  £iipMiWa 
BiElorAnuli  i  il»  ■  diih  of  ciniuninn  (lnwtierri«.  riiicd  by  Itie  cm  of  Ml.  Thomu  Spun*. 

BrdcneratStinwhnni  HaU.  ThcKcT.J.  CiuUnce.3BiKlar«oniuini(lhe  (Incu  In  ibenoB],  uj 
lli^i  anoe'-iu.  Un.  Mieklc  (UnldH  b«  ptlK  bouduHJ  cxhlbiUd  ■  flne  rollKtioo  «( idu. 
fonlvDiL  tLl  Anne  BoTevn,  Oerndknlciimt  Lacbnta,  Lord  ComtHnnm,  ijinl  Cochnnv.  Tna- 
•e«»Il«l^  Bin:U;diim,  Di  V*n,  UtirMiam,  RigihM  Vak.  mil  AlUiiolJlum ;  il»  a  SnIMtam 
■doUuD  [fine  •pctiD«\  (MeaiaiU  InlegrirMla  ntnn,  fictut  ipaibu  Iflowen  Tnr  fliw  and 
dnp-cdtmired;,  Mlmulut  nu«h>»u,  DMrmocliTnu  Ktafulf,  £rie(  Irfcolor,  and  Fioalta  r«Ka 
{•tf* flntipKinwn).  J. Pdre, Eiq., IRD laiR Smllle oniiKei, freni a nilLtmiinitn* al Wtdakk. 
S.  T>H«i,  £m.,  or  Narturouah,  a  TEiT  miflilr  Mmcb  oTauiannii,  grown  at  El<.  TIh  Rn.  T. 
&  Buckle,  ane  caicou  of  thi>  year'a  gnwUi.  and  Urge  lenncM.  William  RoMnion,  En.,  ■ 
contclioa  of  pelaraanlunii,  .Mlnuliu  crantfAbnit,  ■  venrlwiiitinil  Cjctut  flailrilirAnnU  (in  bU 
*awtr),  &t  Mr.  llayBcId  a  Tnr  cbhUI  iiwclmcn  o(  eupbAiblri  pieMiiniili,  Ihne  planb  ot 
Ocliu  ipccMia,  and  we  Cietia  itcnkria,  J-lo*  brerlfblia,  and  ^loe  nlgrieana.  Mr.  WUna,  ■ 
ilaiHl  of  beautiful  tulliia  In  phlala.  Hr.  HilchiD,Ucaetiu«,  iBlheceBlreof  vhlchwat  ■  lana 
Hehxdctui  f rurk'i  Cap).  John  Longe,  Eaq.,  ■  dMi  of  filberU,  KTera]  applei,  orange  tree,  —jfj 
poUtoa,  Ac.    P.  Bann,  Ek(,  Rlbaton  plnilni  anit  Mber  Une  a^ileL    ^e  Rer.  E.  Howaan  rix 


53pUiitt,aaung«h)cti«HetlieE^riiputcMlla,F& ,-^—. „ 

Mi.  John  CcKna,  Eilcit  nntrlciiaa, and  Clctiu  llatellirumiL  Hra.  Martineau, a  baiket o'gTeeD. 
bmiie  Howm.  Mia.  Cnopet  ol  LaknAam.  ■  Chalcedonbin  [ila  (SuMkna).  Konilch  FloriiU, 
Bt  aiKl  bee  orcbli,  Ac  Mr.  J.  Arlon  KblbilM  a  IhiiMaxlver,  h«Tina  ntii  rinanded  on  a 
ftaoiE  vhlch  may  be  attached  and  ilFlachedlVain  Dim  in  one  minute,  fwe  iboulil  be  dad  to 
nceite  mat  accoiut  al  Uui  Intention,  acconpaDled  by  a  iketch.j    {Ko^oli  Oiioniclc,  Vtt  E9.] 

0I.OUCE3TERSIIIIIK 
SriHal  MorlkuUunl  and  Botanical  Sodtly.  —  The  Second  fleeting   for  tb* 

blanof  tulita  coiKUiutcd  probably  the  principileaceneiKe  of  the  exhibition,  and  om  oT  naaiH* 
shrteneu  aiid  puilo,  threaded  with  a  far  ttieaka  at  nuiule,  niinol  the  Ceiiotaiih  of  the  Prlneeai 
Cbarlutte, nbUined the admirailnn of  nuny.    TheOcriu.ft»necami>nc>li  and  two cnnlHbiilHl 

Kalady,apuipleandaMaCTlnthon,  were  enlnetiily  lieaulirul.     UWiiiuim,  numiiOiimm,  Jta 
n,  Vttmn,  Vtaai,  RhodoMnlinn,  Ac,  wen  Mniplcuout  HvouriiH ;  nor  in  tbia  nottbrtef 

by  that  people  the  ■*  King  of  Flowen,  the  Efundmd  Ouikh  of  Gold,"  f^on  the  ra«  lunu  vbkll 

PiaiUt,  sum:  L  ADiaifllia  JobnibnMAnguit,  Mr.  Oibame;  1.  Gkiilnia  ipecibu,  Joha 
Hutte,  bo,  QreenJiouH  :  I.  Abtivntrki  Iifiolur,  H.  Nugent,  Eaq.  i  i.  Erillu^na  AurlfbOi, 
R  Brtihl, Em.  £rtai:  I.  Frkgrana,  H.NiiBenl,Eag.i  K  ITuiirtulnD.niT.  UauU  PelairanlinM. 
Ughl:  I.  Maciinlhon,  MralT  Vaughani  g.Hacrfaitban,  %BHghI,K>4.  Purple:  fTOHOI* 
tbo  Hilrd,  Hri.  M.  Vwifban;  3.  George  the  lliird,  Mr.  Jacmica.  Red:  1.  WUiitl,  John  Hmfi^ 
E^j  fiOe  CDIISnUn,  J.  Hurle,  E»i  Hardy:  f.  nhodad^ndnn,  and  3.  AiUa,  Nr.  Maula:. 
Perennial! :  1.  £ilnut  alpbiui,  Mr.  Maulai  e.  atom  cocclneum.  R.  F.  Wright,  Etn.  —  Flemeti. 
Tullpa  Pralhertd  Biurdi :  I.  and  &  Mr  7.  Tailor.  Flamed  ^  1.  Mr.  P.  T'Siorj  S  H,  Nugent 
E(4  Peathend  B)blaen>ena :  I.  and  i.  H.  Nugent,  E«.  FUmed  ^  1,  and  a!  Mr.  F.  Taylor. 
Flaoied  Rote:  ^andX.H^.  F. Taylor.  —  Fr»tf.  ti rapet.  Buck;  1,  Hairbug,  andl  ScPetea"!. 
P.  J.  Mile^  EHt  White :  1.  Muicai,  Mi.  Douney ;  S.  l^onlieoac,  P.  J.  Uilei,  ^  Pinci :  L  Bladi 
Jamaica.  H,  Lvdlow,  Eiq.  —  CnUiarw  Vfweli&ii.    Aipangui :  I.  &all«i«,^r.  Mayi 

Baltertea,  Un.  Harefiird.     Letlucel:    1.  Wfallij  Col  Mr.  Scaly  1  1.BI "   "- -' 

Potaloei :  I.  Aih.leaved  Kidney,  Hra.T.  K.  Bayly :  a  AibJeaied  Kldu.,, 
Plaitit  and  FmlU  qfikfenar  Merll.  Cfctui  DigeUiKniuh  C.  Geoign,  E 
Col.  Wbatham,    *fectannci.  Ml.  Douney. 

No  coltagen  eahlbKed. 

Mr.  Miller  announced  that  twenty-two  new  aubicribcn  had  been  added  that  day,  whicb  mad* 
^y  Si"""    '•"''■  °        n  a      e   oon  mom  ng.  , 

WORCEOTERSHIRE 
WaratlerihiTt   Horticalltind    Sxiely.  —  Hay  14.      AlthDUgli  tha  mair    md 

without  the  leait  riik  afexaggeralLnn,  that  Inli  tribe  preaenled  a  display  never  equalled  tinea  Iha 
ronnalionortlieSoclety!  but  ofanemonealbere  wai  noCiiingleblMiai.  The pnie plant  (Ailf. 
gala  ivrdirwia)  waa  ■  nuHl  elegant  ipedmen :  a  Cictui  dageilironnli,  KnI  by  a  nan.nibaet1taer, 
■aa  greatlv  admlied.  A  aplendld  plint  of  the  JVMIum  Oiander,  which  itood  upwardi  of  B  K. 
Iilgh,ln  full  Uoiidtn,  and  placed  In  tliecchrTei3fthvpriav>tanJa,hadaanee1ltcL  AnamaryUla, 
with  iliteen  Idooiiu,  «aa  gencrallv  admired.  Anung  the  innumerable  ipeclmeni  nfaUnod, 
■here  were  fome  tery  Ane  American  planta,  including  kalmlaa,  aialeaa.  and  ihododendnna  g 

The  iiteet.Kvnliid  healhi  (the  odoui  of  which' lipanlcularly  fninnt  mid  agresable)  weraiuicli 
admired.  The  fttduandiegctablcaH^UIaiihart  of  IbRner  eihiUtioui.  Thepriicawereawaidnl 

Amarflllf,  J,  Tliylar,  Em).  i  2.  rtclui  iptcitHa,  Mr.  Wood.    GmnJioaaa: 
1.  Mr.  Tapp  i  S.  Plin^^a  decuuiu.  Mr.  Smith  :  a.  Metnaldtra  apfclKaa, 

■'     "- -  rt    Hardy:  1.  KilnKi  latlfMU.  If 

. ,  _., ilhl:   I.  Enea  fuhilltora,  and  a.  W_ 

■upitha,  Mr.Tapp.  — flawrr.    Tullpa.  Featheied  Bliatdi  i  I.  Surpaiae  Catalklaua, 

-     mw,  F.  DavlM,  ^.  1 3.  Tralaljnr,  dr.  Guramen.    FUmed  Bliar"  ■  '  * ■ 

Koti,  Ber.  Di.Uioni«.2an  fel.j_Mr.  filekmanj  i  GoB_Beuii%  Hi.  : 


LCh  I  S.  AhododindnM  cauwbldite,  Hr.  gaitb.  Ilealhi :  I.  Erica  tubillbra,  and  i.  Wca 
tricbia  lupitha,  Mr.Tapp.  — flawrr.  TuIIh.  Featheied  Bliatdi  i  I.  Surpaiae  Catalklqua, 
S.  Kormina,  F.  Davlet,  Eh.  :  3.  Tialalgar.  Hi.  Guramery.    Flamed  Bliaida  :  I.  Supeibe  eg 

Noll,  Ber.  Di.  Uion ;  i.  2an  fcio,  Ur.  Alekman :  3L  Ooia  Beuirii.  Hi.  Smith.    FcalbBsd 

Dyblocmoni:  1.  Feubeied Baguet, Mr ftnlth ;  t,  Blanch* etNi4n,F.IhiTl«,EH.)  3. Ptaiann 

PiineeotWalH,  Ht.  Smilh.   Tiamed  ByWoetBeni :  1.  Radne,  and  E,  Bodiinr,  KDaTlc^B*.! 

3.  Haltie  PartoBI,  Hr.  Smith.    Feathend  Roae :  1.  Walerloo,  and  3.  Glory  of  Walworth,  itr. 

Smith i  &  Ue  Dale,  Hi.  Hkkman.    Flaiard  Raae :  1.  Roae Ti{<™pbe, °  '—•—•-■—■ >- 

Lord  Hill,  Mr.  Smith.   Sellt :  L  Mne  d-Or,  F.  Uavia,  Eiq. ;  E,  Houi 

Pelaigoniurai ;  l.Gti—'-' '  t...i_  d^  .  s  ^ — i. u..  u 


Sis.       Provincial  Hort.  Societies :  —  Monmoulhikire, 


Mi.  Wood.    1 


J,   Tiylor     Emu. 
.um,  Mr.  Fuller. 

Eupcrb  diK- 


TbtlOllowIng  pTlia  m...      

Mnll.  Store  or  OrnnJiaiK :  1.  QirCui  •prntiu.  itnre  ilit;  bldaami,  E  Kiulgr,  E>q.  i 
t.  nt£6tparuld  TV^>ra,  Mr.  Jnun  i  3  Cfirtuf  ■ppchviHhiu,  Mr  JnHp  Hirdr ;  I.  CrimHD 
PMouLi,  HrL  Hunt^  t. Sulphur Piinuli,  Rn.  Ilr.&llllntfleet.  — JToiwri.  Auikulu.  tircen. 
•tedil.  Pnnon>i  Bluchcr.  Hi.  Holmn;  S.  Unkixmn,  Mr  Hum;  3.  Dan't  amkler.  Mr. 
hSml  GttfjaKd:  I.  Koiim't  Riniludcr,  Mr.  Holmn;  2. Unknown,  Mr  MM<Md( 
JTMari  AnH,  Mi.SisiH.  WbWnlBBil :  1.  PiDnAn'i  Ecllpic,  and  C  Unknown,  Mr.  Holraai 
3.  TlTlot'i  Ofnry,  Hi.  Hifflild.  Stlb:  1.  Lgnll^niaU,  and  S.  Flan*!  Flu.  Mr.  Holnmi 
&  miUkR^  Tnw  BliM,  Hi.  WltHim  HuirII.  Alplnn :  I.  Ocorn  the  Fourth,  ind  SL  Un. 
kBoni,  Mr.  Hotina ;  9L  Cupttin  Fruei.  Mr.  Darla.  PolyinlhiuH.  Dirt :  1.  PuDon'i  Alei- 
■■dcr,  *Bd  2.  Bduljor  Over,  UrL  Hunt:  &  BlAck  Joke,  Un.  D»ls.     Red:  I    Rapid,  ud 

Hn  Hunt;  S.  Mr,  Coodill.  —  PM>.  AiailH:  I.  thaOmn  Nonuiell,  Nt.  Uiiriolti  £.  ScvM 
ltoafU«ll.>b.  Humptirla.  — CnJiiuiy  >>(fraU«,  MuditDoni,  He.  Jeuon.  Sei.kiJe.  Ur.Ful- 
toD.  Cuaimbm:  l.Sir  Chula  TlinckDwrton ;  9.  Ui.  Joxhi.  Bra«ii:i.  Hr.  HunL  Ainruui, 
Mr.  Anlhony  New.  CiUhk:  I.  Eirtf  York,  Mr.  Chnk,  S.  nM  nimed,  Mc.  Anlbenj  Kew. 
WartataatrM,  Uij  8.) 

MOHMOUTHSHtRE. 
The  GlamargnnAiee  and  Monmoulhtliire  Horlicultui^  Sociely  hetd  iu  GeiienI 
MtetlDf  In  CardllTon  April  £S.  '  ITio  piodiictions  ftom  the  ^rdeni  or  Che  neighbourtnf  seotry 
won  both  more  numeroui  and  mar?  fnutiful  than  at  any  pievioui  thow.  KiCbarlet  HcrglD 
Hbt  wrnal  lery  beautiful  dowen  i  biit  thoae  vhich  attracted  the  moat  particular  ittention,  and 
dncmdl;  K.  were  lent  br  J.  Ma«(tiil(e.  Eiq ,  of  Gabalia.  We  are  happT  to  Kt  that  thia 
Socictjr  u  producihi  much  £Dod  amoneat  the  cotuiHn,  br  Enduring  thtna  to  cultivate  tbeir 
■Htleni  with  more  RlienUon,  and  in  a  iietter  manner,  than  heretofore,  aoneofthefloweiaexhi- 
MMdbr  tbli  clau  ofpenani  would  hare  dooe  cndil  no  loa  proftaied  giidener.  Tlie  Adlowlns 
nnheta  were  appolnled  Judin  of  thF  Show:  — J.  H.  Mouiid|e,  ^.,  Wlillani  HMd  DeacM, 
Siq.,  and  (he  Ker,  K.  W.  RTcharda,  for  the  leteUbleti  and  MeurL  Matlhewi,  Hinnttt,  and 


Hod.  W.  b.  Orej"'Mott  liMutlftil'FlM'CTT  1.  Al«  dr»Woin«l  j!^l 
Had  Caindlla,  Kr_C,_Morgjn.__ Pelargonium! 


loggiidge,  Eiq,  i  a  Double 

_ ,  —    -, „..  ,.     . -. .     ....„.._gc,   Ei^     Second  bert;  1. 

Colnwl  Horfanj  Z  Sei.  J.  U.Trahemt.  Tulipt  1.  J.  Monndn,  Kn  :  £  Sir  C,  Honui. 
MiM  bcuiUAil  Tulip,  Cfd.  Morgui.  Auileulu,  Ii1>  Kichardi,^  ho>e:  I.  and  «.  Rer.  J.  M. 
naheme.  Anemonef ,  Sir  C.  Unrran.  Hyadnlha :  i .  Colonel  Monrwi :  S.  9If  C  Hornn. 
DouUe  Prlianiiea,  Col.  Monan.  Double  WalldoKor,  Rov.  X  M.  Triheme.  —  fWil.  Plne^Mr 
C  Hornn.  Prewired  FlUieiti.  J.  Ma(grid|(,  bq,  Sirawbciila,  Cunxd,  1.  Monridge.  Eiq. 
Bakhu  Fean,  R.  Hill,  Ei4  BettTable  Api>ln;  1.  J.  Mof^giidge,  Eii^  ;  E  Col,  HorRan.  HcmkhI 
bntAble^plHt  1.  Ur.  Thomia  Hlnuelt i  S  1.  HuEEildi^,  Eaq.  Bnt  Bikiiii  Apidn:  L 
Ham.  W.  R  Ore*:  I.  B.  F.  Jnner,  Eaq,  Second  beat  Edklni  Applei:  t.  ner.  J.  M.  Triheme  ; 
lS.UIiI,Eaii.  — CWiMni  KaeroNM;  AwaragiU!  ].  Mr.Thatiu<  Minnett  ^f.  t'ol.  Moimn. 
CacBnbgnTT  Mr  Tho^aa  Binnelt  i  £  SpTlOchanta,  Eu. ;  3.  Re>.  J.  M.  Ttaheme.  PMi- 
Mea,  forced :  I.  R.  Hill,  Eta. ;  Z  Hon.  W.  B.  Grej.  KEdnevlnni :  1.  J-  MooTidn,  E«i  ;  S. 
Sir  C.  Morfin.  HiBhioanu :  1.  B.  F,  Jenner,  Eiq. )  2.  1.  Hoggiidte,  Em.  ^kc^i,  R.  HM, 
Biq.  CatAwM,  Hr.  Tbomu  NlnnetL  Camxi,  Rer.  J.  M.  Trdieme.  Parmeix,  J.  Mqurldfe, 
ng  Celerr,  Col.  Hornn.  Lettueei,  J.  Mo«rldte,  Eaq.  Sprtag  Onloni,  Hon.  W.  B.  Grcr. 
Kabihea.  Hi.  Thonu  MinnetL 

Ettn-Prita.    An  Athenian  Poplar,  nlMd  fromaculUng,  HrlliomaaHlnnelt.    Heaembn. 
kithmuni,  Hlia.  Bkwe.    Sennl  aoita  of  (1oU  tUcahn,  ft.  Hill,  Eh|.    »lmulu>|ullUui,  and 
Boh  Bmnelie,  Her.  J.  M.  Tiabnne.    PaiMita  iiovioB,  Sir  C,  Horian.    Arir.\M  pulchf  lla  and 
•  poCotSlotkhHer.  J.U  Tnheme. 
'  auatm'  Prim.    Baikot  of  Vetelablea,  Daiid  Wllliami  nf  DuninL    Table  Pean,  Edward 

Beat  FlowetoranVialt,  and  lecond  bat,  two  Pelai|!Onlumi,  J.  Lewia,  Cirdili:  Preiennl  Fll. 
beita,  EUh  Daniel,  Cailletown,    Cabbagea,  John  Heibett,  CardiO:    (7*e  Camtnan,  Ma;  &) 

HEHEFORDSHIHE. 
.  JTov/WiUn  RoTlicnlluTal  Sodely.  —  jtprU  S3.  In  llie  flower  departmeni. 
BkikaiM,  the  iriftitwaBr  aurtculai  waa  deflciant  la  t  liiaing  degiee,  but  the  abundance  aM 
bauly  or  the  ilplBei^  hhm  oTwhlcta  were  aeedllnp,  mole  than  compenuted ;  and  It  l>  a  plHAnc 
dM>  to  add,  that  Ihoae  lerr  choice  dowen  ale  the  pisduoe  of  lefda  lown  br  the  fair  hanJ  dT  oni 
dtfhe  teriEeM  pitnmeaaea  of  thia  flouriihlnt  SocleCT-  The  polTanlhuHi  weitegood  and  In  full 
(A^lnblltllieHraciBtbawcrenolaDnuiiMRiuaaiwa  hare  aeen  Uien, which  hai  been  the  caae 
t\!ailiitf  thrMlf hout  the  klntdotB,    Ttit  titm-hwae  )iluu  weie  eicrilent,  iinonpl  which  tba 


Herefin-dshire. 


M  BloUlu,  abuiit  S  In.  night  In  ' 
Minm,  DuMUi,  Bknhrin  onnia,  n«|isrrili,  ftc,  in  t»U«i  pmemtlcn  Hun  ncr  n  air 
Ui«a  bdan  fa  iht  nunlhor  A|HU,uirtnmlMtlkcpMn.  Th>  upanitui  wu  ncdlent,  oi* 
ll^ewkw  ihe  French  boiu*,  poutoa,  ieA-kftl«,  broccoli,  obb4^,  miuhitnDU,  and  cucumbol  i 

UiliHucinariJi«rw.*ThcpifianniiwuiMnfiiUan:—  '  "*      """*•" 

PUalt.    SUT*;  Cictui  ipcdbH,  Sir  J.  G,  CottcrdL     Gngn-bouK :  1.  <Eiln  iiliati,  Hr. 

Bnw;  !LAlUtKlndic>  illiquid  3.  Eutillin}niraiU,T.  H.SiB10D>,^i  «,CaliitlUii>«pA. 
otc^  sir  J,  a  Coltmll.  HirUi :  l.und  9.  AhudDdJalnin  r«<eiini,  Sir  J.  o.  CMUnlL  — Fbwn. 
Aiuiculu.  Gimn-edHd  ;  1.  Hairud'i  MiUon,  and  t  Buekloy'i  Jnllr  'fir,  Mr.  Bmn.  WMm. 
edfcd:  1.  Huthn'i  nilir  of  Bnuli,  ulit  X.  TayloT'i  Olury,  Mr.  {lodull.  lirev-rdifdl  I.  DnOI'*, 
Quw,  Mr.OodaLI;  a.  R<d«-i  WaUTlna.Mr.Breeii'.  Alplnn:  Lund  I.  Mil  Fukinuo.  Mki 
r  Hum  (/  the  Al|»,  Mr.  OodHll  1  X.  Tnu  Blue,  Mr  Atat.  Po1futliu<«.  Rtd :  L  S.  J. 
Pcnn^  E«i  £  BeedUiu,  Hr.  SRcn.  DHk:  L  SeidUag,  Hr.  Bra»j  %  Mr.  J.  WHUnw 
UyKJnlhL  Ouc:  1.  airTG.Catm^jS,  Alundc,  Hr.  fimm  Wlillii  Og  Hot  dfBuMi, 
UrBnoie  Bed:  L  GioM  Vml,  HcGoduJI:  FlAiSugulMiu,  Hr.  OodulL  — f>w/^  DMMrt 
Appin:  1.  Ooldm  PlnplB,  T.  H.  Brmou,  Eh.  i  i  Gulden  Himr,  a  Hon—"  "^*  i— .*— 
PcmnMlu,  T.  C.  BtI^,  &«  —  (SiMMr»  fct^tleM.  Miufenwini,  Mr  1 
Ooxlind,  Ehv    Coaiaben:  L  T.  C.  Brtilgn,  Eu  i  Z  Sr  J.  ,C._Ciiti    - 

Powdl.'Eeq.    CuMuge^  J-'si  Govii 

^1  the  Second  Show  of  Itiis  &ociei]r  ine  pniea  were  iwaraeii  as  tuiivwi  :  ^ 
PAnu  Wme :  1.  Ctnut  flitgellinsnnb,  Sr  J.  O,  CDUrrcIL  Green-hnius  :  1.  Caleeettil* 
TUfbu,  Sir  J,  O.  Coderell  i  3.  Ktnntdia  ortta,  ond  3.  I>alf liu*  Dopotiurblla,  T,  H.  Srnon,  Eu 
lUrdr :  I.  Aiiln  i-dniln  niulIMn,  Sr  J.  O.  C«ts3l ;  irrUmi  ^l^l^B^IL  Mr.  VeS. 
~FUimcn.  Tu1l)K  BiMHnieni:  L  l4rn,  R.  J.  PsodI,  Ei4 ;  S.  Mr.  C  C«U  1 3,  AmbuBdnB 
d'HcHlnnde,  and  1.  Oe»nl  WMblnglon,  R.  J.  Powen,  Biq.  i  i.  Ur.  C.  Cnckl  i  C  Globe  cOMi^ 
Jt.  J.  Psweh,  Eh  Blntdi:  I.  Mm  Anle.indS  iDcompanble.Hr.Crinuini  &  Mi.aCoiki| 

4.  Ceiiik  d'DT,  Hn.  Cunewill ;  5.  Gloria  mnvn,  R.  J.  PanElL  En.     Boh  :  I.  Mr,  C  Coi^ 

5.  DoUtUf ,  3,  CeitH  bell>ronu«e,  4.  Arbre  de  Dlue,  ind  9.  Veiu,R  J.  Fowell,  Eiq.  Ana, 
monea  i  Ligbt,  SulnHte,  Mr.  Codull  |  Duk,  Acbmel,  Hr.  C  CocU  Pdunnlunu.  Duk! 
J,  DennU-iXord  Vutiarouih,  Hn.  W.  PatshiUI ;  K.  SperUUlc  itilttum,  T.  R.  Sjmoni,  Eiq.  i 
3.DaTi7d>wn,  Un.  W,  PaUhlll  :  4  HtmW,  Sir  J.  Q,  CdUrFlL  Ught :  I .  Hurinthcn  mUo; 
Mn.  ^Falohall;  i.  Wouil'i  mrielr.T.  U.  Snnani,  &■). :  ^  VafingAiSIr  J.  O.  CqUiteII  1 4.  Mi. 
crknlhon,  Mi.  Noo.    Heuhi,  £rlciDloMil!>ni,  Un.  W.  PitsliilL  ranilM  ItiencaUecllonodti 

Aod  HorticuUuroI  Sodetg.  —  JprU  SI.  The  long  s»ge  tna  filled  wilh  aun- 
cdIu,  poffuithuiei,  iBd  hyiclnihi,  and  the  priie  loven  glitlered  with  tome  tetj  cboica  ipaeb 
meiH  [n  Ihe  former  due.  Tbe  deaen  frulti  nneiM  loi)  dliho,  and  «*  Ibund  them  Id  tM 
higtaett  Mile  of  pnaemlion ;  beerlng  theKublanceiif  an  October  rather  than  an  April  dlBUf. 
Tire  TiriDui  piaduclliini  or  the  kltchen.nnlen  and  hot-bed  were  In  (rent  abundance,  IM  tli* 
(Taler  portion  of  the  beat  qualltt,  pirtlcularlr  the  cucunibera.    Upon  the  Khole,  il  wu  gn*- 


id  (he  e 


PliiMt.  Sieve  and  GrHn.houK :  I.  Cam«IUii  japdnlca,  J.  Cooke,  Eh.  ;  £  dctui ..  . 
ma,Ur.C.  Jeuop;  3.  Amarj'llii  Johmbni' Mr  J.C  Wheeler  j  4  Borhnu  icrnilUa.aodJL  A^ 
<la  innkta,  ^ohn  do^e,  E«.  Hardy  :  1.  >rtii«a  MotUaa  BinUc,  John  Cooki,  Elq.  1  i.  AlUa 
ilba,!.  Rhododendron  catawMnic,  4  Rhodod^dmn  pdnttcuin,  and  5.  l-Mum  UtIlMlum,  Mr.  X  C, 
Wheder.  Heathi;  1.  E.  prlncept,  Mn.  WeKIUIngi  1.  £  hortin«lli,  3.  £.  eilmium,  t.£  *k. 
nli,ind5.£dll(cta.JohnCooke,t^  Flnalee:  f,  ILanda  Mn.  WeObllngi  4.  Mr.  RcnKiUti 
(i./Caolu,  &q.  — l^wri.  Aurlculaa.  GnVkfdgnl:  1.  BODth'i  Freedom,  and  a.  Hsnin 
Ntlwn,  Hrt  WertAlliWi  3.  Warren'i  Genttal  Bhicher,  J.  F.  WIIIU,  Eu. ;  4.  Buektw^  JnB* 
IW,  and  5.  ^Id-a  Bridiatt,  Mra.  Wattkllnr  Orn-cdgcd :  1.  ttlder'i  WUirioo,  S.  Kmjtai 
HlngleKJer,  and  3.  Stieteh'i  Aleundec,  Mn.  Weitbllmj  4  Lanouhln  Hem.  Mr.  StjnMti 
S  doiifh-t  DaLlllle,Mn.WeM(anng,  Whitbedged ;  i.hnftVtevt,  and  £.  Taylor^  Blcn 
Mn  WeitlUIng ;  3  PoU'i  BtmlOorrMt.  Rmolda )  4  Mughca'i  Pillar  of  Beauty,  and  f.  Cos** 
Pillar  or  BsulT,  Mra.  WeM&nng.  Selh:  I.ljed  Ludd,  and  t.  Whittaker*!  True  Blue,  Mn. 
WedTaling  1  3.  Kenyon^  Flora'a  Fiv,  Mr.  J.  C  Wheeler  1 4  Gotton'i  StadlhoUet,  Un.  WMlk. 
ling.  Alplnei:  I.  AMneShepherdeu,  Mn.  Wertbling;  £  (not  named),  HiaTtunadi  3.  (bN 
luiaed),Hr.  J.  CWtieeleri4Beaulyi>flheAlpsaDas.SalanMnder,  Hn.  Wntfallna.  Poly. 
■othuHV.  auk:  L  Seedling,  Hn.  Piatt;  &  Seedllnjb  MrL  WeMMIni ;  3.  and  4. aeedibg,  Mr& 
Plait  I  S.  Stadlini,  Mn.  Wiallklint.  Red :  1.  Sccdiine,  Mn  WeMraUng ;  S.  Stead'i  Teiegnf)^ 
W.  Gilhnan,  Oo. ;  i  SRdlini,  Hn.  Wtitrallng ;  4  Eiigland'i  Defiance,  W.  Gllman,  Efq. j  K 
Seedling,  Mn  WntTalin*.  MyacinthL  Blur,  double :  I.  Lord  Wellington,  Mi.  J.  C.  WIhUw, 
t.  Olote  Tetrettn,  Mn  VeM&IIng j  3.  UaJeMeuK,  Mr.  J.  U.  Wheeler  1 4  HaiMhal  de  Fnaoa, 
K.  Enni,  l/ic. ;  6.  La  Cupuieote.  3.  F.  Wlllia,  En  Red,  double :  1.  Oroot  Voru,  Hr.  J.  C 
'"feelers  S.  I.'HoniiFurd'Anuterdam,Hr  IleynnMa;3  MadamcZoutman.Mr.  J.  U,  Whederi 
Unana,  J.F.  Willli,£iq.i  S.  Aarit  Hertock,  Hr.  .^  C  Wheeler.  White,  itnublet  1.  Dukeif 
Ubid.  and  i.  Comte  de  Bunii,  I.  P.  Wllll^  Bag. ;  3.  Anna  Harta,  Mr.  C.  Bonnor ;  4  Har*. 
,and3.  A-la-mode,  Hn.  Werthling,     NoMgay.  Mn.  WeaKkUnt^nwif.   DreKrt  Apple* :  t. 


._., .- ., -g,    Noauay,  Hn.  Wfrihun*.- „  _.  .  _ 

GoIdcnHarrey,  J.  p.  WmitiEn  1  1.  Ailmead'i  Kerul,  JiAn  rookc,  Ek).;  &  Nsnpanil,  Mr. 
B.HolbeRi  4  RIbMonPipAn,  Hn.  Platl;  &  Brandy,  Hr.a  Holben.  —  CWmii>)i  yrgtltHa. 
Ecs-kale ;  1.  W.  Ua(th«w>,^iq.  1  t.  K.  Erana,  Eh),;  3  Bei.  L.  RobeitHn ;  4,  Mn.  W»(&Uiigt 
S.  J.  Cooke,  Eu.  Cucumben  :  1.  Ml.  C.  Jeuop:  !,  Mr.  llryDoldi ;  3.  and  4  Mr.  C.  JrHop  i  J. 
Mr.  Reyndda.  Broccoli.  While:  1,  W.  Malthewi,  ^.  i  i-V.  B^,  Eaq. ;  3  Ca\.  Money  1  4 
Hn  FlaUi  S.  Hr,  T.  Ik  Jonea.  BroHn  or  Purple:  Land  a  CoL  Money  ;  3.  c.  Bin,  Eta. ;  4  J. 
CoiAe.  ^.  1  S.  Mn.  Plali.  Cabbage! :  I  John  Cook,  Eiq.  j  X.  R  Complon,  E4q. ;  aMr.Cniu, 
4  Mr.  Reynold! ;  B.  Hi.  T.  E  JsacL     (OU.,  April  O.) 

May  19.     We  luTe  alwRys  had  great  expectationi  froto  the  Bou  SetitU,  luij 
L  L    4 


SSO     Provincial  Horiiculfural  Societies :  —  Yorkshire^ 

wm  bear  thcj  ttand  unriTalled ;  we  trust  they  wOl  maintain  dieirhigli  cbararter,  beiag^asie  vmi; 
the  paroit  or  oriipnal  aociety  flrom  which,  in  vartoiu  paru  of  the  kingdom,  upwardi  of  NO 
iocietie*  have  establUhcd  theDuelves ;  thus  affbrding  to  the  public  an  endless  and  eTer<^^gbtftl 
gratiOcation.  The  tulips,  notwithstanding  the  advanced  season  and  fttMrts  in  April,  were  ia  great 
aumber,  ukl  of  excellent  family,  but  we  found  them  generally  in  too  much  colour,  whidi  «e 
beard  was  the  case  in  most  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  hint  in  our  article  last  year,  we  wne 
glad  to  find,  met  with  uttention,  and  we  can  now  say  the  Ross  florists  can  tkam  anemones.  The 
■umtier  of  SfMrcimens  ticketed  and  entered  in  the  books  amounted  to  810,  and  the  erening's  ode 
of  unrcmovcd  asparagus  and  peas  to  15s.  ](kL    The  priies  were  awarded  as  under :  — 

Plants.  Stove:  1.  i^umt^)^  chinen»is,  Mr.  J.  D.  Wheeler;  S.  Clictus  spentiaa,  John  Cooke, 
I^ :  3.  Hbya  carnbsa,  Mr.  J.  C.  NVheeler;  4.  Silvia  splendeiis.  Rev  T.  Underwood  ;  5.  Roovir- 
dia,  Mrs.  Piatt  (rreen.house :  1  Cilceolkria  int^trif.lia,  John  Cooke,  Esq. ;  8  Melaleuca  •plte> 
dens,  Mr.  J.  C  Wheeler ;  S.  £Iichr^sum  kU|tert>um,  Mr.  J.  D.  Wheeler;  4.  Oiusma  rubra,  Joba 
Cooke,  Ks<). ;  5.  Polf gala  latifblia,  Mr.  J.  C.  Wheeler.  Hardy :  1.  ifhodod^ndran  caUwtiirns^ 
Mrs.  Westfaling;  2.  Kilmia  latifblia,  and  5.  As\lea  nudjfibra  flohbfinda,  Mr.  J.  C.  Whedcr; 

4.  i^bniff  iiovtiiH  Ranlu/4r,  K.  Kvans,  Kso. ;  5.  Dodec^theon  Me4dia,  Mr.  ReynoMsL  —  Wssmra 
l^ilips.  Feathered  Bisards :  1.  Pomfiey's  Femabree,  Mrs.  Cary  Cocks ;  S.  Cato,  and  &  Cardinal^ 
W.  uillman,  Esq. ;  4.  Juno,  and  5.  Coramander.ln-Chief,  Mrs.  Cary  Cocks.  Flamed  Biaards:  L 
A>lyphemus,  and  Z  Goud  Beurr^,  J.  F.  Willis,  Esq. ;  a  and  4.  (not  named),  Mr.  J.  D.  Wbeelcr; 

5.  CauCslquc,  MissTnuted.    Feathered  Byblocmens :    1.  Maltre  Partout,  lliomas  Rudge,  Esq. ; 

2.  Washington.  Mr.  P.  Baylis;  .3.  Abdalonymus,  4  Rcine  d'Egypte,  and  5.  Lady  Exeua^  Mrsi  C 
Cocks.  Flamed  By bloetnens :  1.  Lechardoneret,  2.  Holmes's  King, and  3.  Lc  joy  deDaTey.T.  Rudge, 
JEsq.;  4.  Scipio,  Mrs.  Cary  Cocks;  5.  Duchess  of  Wellington,  T.  Rudge, Esq. —  Feathered  Rose: 
1.  Carausc  de  Croix,  8.  Rom;  Cerise,  and  3,  Catalina,  Mrs.  Cary  Cocks ;  4.  (not  named\  W.  Mat- 
thews, Esq. ;  5.  Laicv,  Mts.  Cary  Cocks.  Flamed  Rose  :  1.  Rose  Hebe,  Mr.  P.  Baylis ;  SL  Pssage 
du  Danube,  and  3.  Triomphe  Royal,  T.  Rudge,  Esq. ;  4.  (not  named',  Mr  J.  D.  Wheder :  &  Nico- 
tenus,  W.  Gillman,  Esq  Anemones.  Dark  :  1.  Mr.  J.  C.  Wheeler ;  2.  Mr.  Crump ;  S.  W.  GIU- 
vun.  Esq. ;  4.  and  5.  Mr.  James  Rudge.  Light :  1.  and  2.  Mrs.  Westfaling;  d.  and  i.  Mr.  Cfvnpi 
&  W.  Gillman,  Esq.  PelarKoniums.  Dark  :  1.  Daveytiavm,  John  Cooke, Esq.:  2.  AnncBolryn, 
Rev.  T.  Underwood ;  3.  Lord  Yarborough,  and  4.  Lord  Combermere.  John  Cooke,  Esq.  i  5.  Rubi- 
efindura  grandiflbnim,  Mr.  J.  C.  \\  heeler.  Light :  1.  Duchess  of  St  Alban's.  Mr.  J.  D.  Wheeler ; 
8.  Macr4n(hon  supcrbum,  Mrs.  Piatt ;  3.  Macranthon,  4  Youngii,  and  5.  Tricolor,  John  Cooke,  Esq. 
Heaths :  1.  E.  vestlta  coccinea,  and  2.  Veutricbegi  coccinea.  John  Cooke,  Eso. ;  S.  Ventrirbsa 
Cimea,  and  4.  Tricolor,  Mrs.  Westfaling ;  5.  Odorkta,  Miss  1  rusted.  Nosegav,  John  Cooke,  Esa. 
*-  Cuiinary  VegetabUs.  Asparagus :  1.  .Mr.  Holliert ;  2.  MrsL  PUtt ;  a  and  4.  CuL  Money  ;  a. 
J.  F.  Willis,  Esq.     Green  Peas :  1.  and  2.  Mr.  Crump.     {Hertjard  Journal^  May  26l) 

YORKSHIRE. 

Hull  Floral  and  Horticultural  Society.  —  The  First  Meeting  oC  this  Institutioa 
Ibr  the  season  was  held  on  May  3.    The  judges  awarded  prises  as  follows :  — 

Flowers*  Auriculas  :  Grimes's  Privateer,  Mr.  George  Wharton.  Green-edgcd  :  1.  Pollltt's 
Highland  Boy,  2.  Biiotirs  Freedom,  and  S,  Moore's  Jubilee,  Mr.  George  Wharton  ;  4.  Buckley's 
Jdly  Tar,  Mr.  Wadsworth,  gardener  to  G.  EKginton,  Esq.  ;  5.  Pollitt's  Highland  Boy,  Mr  Gtargt 
Wharton  ;  6.  Grimes's  Privateer.  Mr.  R.  Deishton.  Grey-edged  :  1.  Grimes's  Privateer,  and  2. 
Hey's  Lovely  Ann,  Mr.  George  Wharton  ;  a  Warris's  Union,  Mr.  Wadsworth  ;  4.  Grimes's  Pri- 
vateer, and  5.  Kenyon's  Ringleader,  Mr.  G.  Wharton  ;  6.  Ta)  lor's  Plougbboy,  Mr.  Norman. 
White-edged:  1.  Leigh's  Earl  Grosvenor,  Mr.  G.  Wharton ;  2.  Taylor's  Incomparable,  Mr.  R. 
Delahton ;  a  Taylor's  Glory.  Mr.  G.  Wharton ;  4.  Hughes's  Pillar  of  Beauty,  Mr.  Wadsworth ; 
&  Hughes's  Pillar  of  Beauty,  Mr.  G.  Wharton ;  a  Hughes's  Pillar  of  Beauty,  Mr.  Wadsworth. 
Selfs :  1.  Metropolitan,  Mr.  G.  Wharton ;  2.  Ned  Lud,  Mr.  R.  Deighton ;  a  Ned  Lud,  4.  Flora'a 
Flag,  and  5.  Ned  Lud,  Mr.  G.  Wharton  ;  6.  Ned  Lud,  Mr.  R.  Deighton.  Alpine :  1.  Kiug  of  the 
Alps,  Mr.  G.  Wharton ;  2.  King  of  the  Alps,  and  a  Kdraondson's  Polycarp,  Mr.  Wadsworth ; 
4.  King  of  the  Alps,  Mr.  R.  IX>ighton  ;  5.  Queen  of  the  Alps,  Mr.  Wadsworth ;  6.  Amos's  Fraaer, 
Mr.  Norman.  Best  Seedling,  Mr.  R.  Deighton.  Polyanthus.  Scarlet :  1.  Fletcher's  Defiance,  Mr. 
B.  Deiahton  ;  2.  and  3.  Cox's  Reyent,  Mr.  Norman  ;  4.  Stead's  Telegraph,  Mr.  Deighton.  Dark : 
1.  and  2.  Pearson's  Alexander,  3.  and  4.  Thompson's  Revenge^  Mr.  Wadsworth.  Hyacinths.  Double : 
1.  Mr.  G.  Wharton  ;  2  Mr.  R.  Davies ;  a  Mr.  G.  Wharton ;  4.  Mr.  Allinson  ;  5.  and  6.  Mr.  R  Da. 
Ties.  Single :  1.  Mr.  R.  Davies;  2,  3,  and  4.  Mr.  M.  Bell ;  5.  Mr.  G.  Wharton  ;  &  Mr.  R  Davicc 
Bouquet,  Mr.  D.  Brown.  —  Fruit.  Apples  (eaters,  best  plate) :  1.  Mr.  R  Robson  :  2  Mr.  J.  AOi. 
aon;  3,  4,  and  5.  Mr.  R  Robson  ;  a  Mr.  J.  Allinson.  Bakers  :  1,  2,3,  4,  5,  and  6.  Mr.  Sraithsoo. 
•^Culinary  VegetabUi.  Best  plate  of  Vegetables  (Cauliflower  Broccoli),  Mr.  R.  Robson.  Cucunu 
bers  :  1.  Mrs.  Williamson ;  2.  Mr.  Wadsworth;  3.  Mr.  Williamson;  4.  Mr.  Wadsworth ;  S,  and 
&  Mr.  Gardham.  gardener  to  J.  Shepherd,  &q.,  Cottingham.   (,UuU  Advertiser,  May  7.) 

Mat/ 24,     The  premium  was  awarded  to  J.  C.  Cankrein,  Esq.,  for  the  best 
Feathered  Rose  Tulip  (Count  de  Vergennes),  and  the  flowers,  &c.,  placed  as  follows :  -^ 

Flowers.  Feathered  Bybloeme:is :  1.  Incomparable  Pell  Mell,  Mr.  Percy ;  2.  Grand  Cid,  Mr.  Bell ; 

3.  Bienfait,  Mr.  Allinson  ;  4.  Black  Baguct,  Mr.  Heward  :  5.  Agamemnon,  and  a  Violette  Irap^ 
riale.  Mr.  Percy ;  7.  Tour  de  Salisbury,  and  %.  Baguet,  Mr.  KelL  Flamed  Bisards :  I.  Due  de 
Savolc,  Mr.  Burman  ;  2  Surpasse  Catafalque,  Mr.  Percy ;  a  Lord  Hill,  Mr.  Allinson ;  4.  and  S. 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  Mr.  Beecrod;  a  Malagrode,  Mr.  Percy:  7.  La  Cantique,  Mr.  Heward; 
a  Bell's  Kind,  Mr.  Deighton.  l-lamed  Rose  :  1.  Cerise  Primo,  Mr.  Deighton  ;  2.  Rose  Herodiua, 
Mr.  Bell ;  3.  Rose  Herod  us,  Mr.  Beecroft ;  4.  Counteas  de  Maroc,  Mr.  Bell ;  5.  Triomphe  Rmral, 
and  6.  Cerise  Primo,  Mr.  Deighton ;  7.  Orion  Cerise,  Mr.  Bell ;  8  Triomphe  Roval,  Hfr.  Bee- 
croft. Feathered  Bybloemens :  1.  Maria  Anna  Louisa,  Mr.  Percy  :  2.  Incomparable  liAse,  a  Queea 
of  May,  and  4.  Duchess  de  Parma.  Mr.  Bell :  S.  Laura,  Mr.  Wharton  ;  a  Maltre  Partout,  Mr. 
Beecroft  ;  7.  Incomparable  Zelinda,  and  R.  Gay  Stella,  Mr.  Bell.  Feathered  Binrds:  1.  Uoud 
Beurr^,  and  2.  Duke  of  York,  Mr.  Deighton ;  a  Grandeur  Superbe.  Mr.  Bell ;  4.  Hodingtonla 
RainlMw,  Mr.  Deighton  ;  5.  Ix>us  Ic  froid,  Mr.  Bell :  a  and  7.  Trafalgar,  Mr.  Richard  Oglesbv :  8. 
Surnasse  CaUfalque,  Mr.  BelL  Feathered  Rose:  I.  Count  de  Vergennes,  and  2.  Do  Little.  Ifr. 
Cankrein ;  a  Glory  of  Walworth,  Mr.  Bell :  4.  Do  Little,  Mr.  Beecroft ;  5.  Ponocautrca  BIane» 
and  a  Do  LiUle.  Mr.  Bell  t  7.  Do  Little,  Mr.  R  Oglesbv ;  8.  Triomphe  Royal,  Mr.  BeR  Be« 
Seedling,  Mr.  Howard.  Pelargoniums.  White  Ground :  1.  Mr.  Wadsworth.  gardener  to  O. 
Sggington,  Esq. ;  8.  Mr.  William  Bolton  ;  a  Mr.  Wadsworth  ;  4.  Mr.  WUliam  Boltoa  Coloured 
Ground :  1.  Mr.  WillUm  Bolton ;  t.  Mr.  R  Davies;  a  aud  4.  Mr.  Wadsworth.    Bouqdeto:  L 
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Mr.  D.  Brown ;  2.  Mr.  G.  Wharton ;  3.  Mr.  T.  P.  Smith«on.  —  Cu/inary  VegetaNes.  Letteo^ 
Cos:  1.  and  2.  Mr.  R  Blundell,  a  Mr.  G.  Wharton  ;  4.  Mr.  Allinton.  Cabbage  :  1.  Mr.  AUln. 
son  i  2.  and  3.  Mr.  G.  Wharton:  4.  Mr.  W.  V.  Norman.  Potatoes  (grown  in.the  open  air),  KUU 
ney  :  1.  Mr.  AUinson ;  S.  Mr.  T.  Simpson,  gardener  to  Mr.  Casson  :  3.  Mr.  T.  P.  Sraithson  ;  4^ 
Mr.  John  Jones.  Any  other  descriutton  :  1.  Mr.  Cankrein }  2.  Mr.  Rob«on  :  3.  Mr.  John  Jon€t  % 
4.  Mr.  T.  Plumber.    Best  plate  of  Vegetobles  (Mushrooms),  Mr.  Davies.     {^Uuil  Gazette,  Mmj29. 

DURHAM  AND  XORTHUMBERLANDt 

Botanical  and  HorticHUurnl  Society  of  Durham,  N'orthumOerland,  and  NeWcattU 
upon  Tune.  —  Mmy  14.    The  following  prixes  were  adjudged :  — 

For  tne  l>est  green  and  the  be»t  china-edged  auriculas,  viz.  Lord  Eldon  and  T/>rd  Exmouth, 
silver  medals,  and  for  the  best  sclf.crloured  auricula,  Scotia,  the  bronie  medal,  to  Mr.  Joha 
M'Queen,  gardener  to  S.  W.  Parker,  £«].,  Scots  Houxe.  For  the  best  grey-edged  auricula,  Wil. 
son's  Roy.-il  Geor^rc,  the  silver  metlal,  to  Mr.  John  WiUon,  Newcastle.  The  above  were  all  seed- 
rmg«,  raised  by  Mr.  M'Queen  and  Mr.  Wilson;  and  Mr  McQueen's  seedling,  lx>rd  Eldon  (a  very 
fiuf  flower),  gained  the  seeilling  prize  last  season.  For  the  best  double  hyacinth,  Groot  Voort» 
the  silver  medal,  to  Georee  Stephenson,  Carr's  Hill,  near  Gate«head.  For  the  best  single  hyacinth, 
Ronajiarte,  the  silver  medal,  to  Mr.  William  Kelly,  gardener  to  A.  Donkin,  Efq.,  Jesmond.  Fot 
the  best  oolyanthus,  the  bronze  medal,  to  Mr.  F.  Cooke,  g.-trdener  to  T.  W.  Beaumont,  Esq.. 
By  well  Hall.  For  the  best  six  lettuces,  the  bronze  medal,  to  Mr.  John  Ward,  gardener  to  C  JC 
Ctavering,  K«q.,  Axwell  Park.  For  the  best  exotic  plant.  Cactus  speciosissima,  in  flower,  the 
silver  metUil,  to  Mr.  Adam  Hogg,  at  Messrs.  Falla  ana  Cu.'s,  Gateshead.  For  the  best  bouquet  off 
flowers,  the  silver  med.^I,  to  Mr.  T.  Cooke,  gardener  to  T.  W.  Beaumont,  Evq.,  Bywell  Hall.  Foe 
the  best  red  currant  wine,  fourteen  years  old,  the  silver  medal,  to  Mr.  W.  Dunlop,  Newcastlcw 
Some  hemp  and  rope,  grown  and  manufiu:tureu  at  the  prison  of  Durham,  of  much  superior  quality 
to  last  year's,  were  sent  bv  Mr.  Frushard,  governor  of  the  prison.  Several  very  beautiful  exotics,  in 
great  perfection,  were  exhibited  by  members  of  the  Society ;  themagnificent  C&ctiu  speciosissima» 
flrom  Messrsu  Falia's,  attracted  universal  attention  and  unparalleled  admiration  Mr.  Hall  ot 
Beacon  Lough  exhibited  thirteen  varieties  of  seedling  applei,  in  very  eood  keeping.  A  curious 
assortment  of  proliferous  ranunculuses,  from  Sicily,  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  J.  Johnson,  of  Gates, 
head  ;  and  a  beautiful  drawing  ot  the  splendid  Crlnum  gig^nteum,  shown  last  year  by  C  J.  Clayer- 
ing,  Esq.,  and  drawn  by  Miss  Haswell,  of  Summer  Hill  Terrace,  was  sent  to  the  cxhibitkm* 
{Newcasiie  Courant^  May  15.) 

June  11.  — 'I  he  following  prizes  were  adjudged  :  — 

For  the  best  melon  (Green-fleshed  Egyptian),  and  for  the  best  dish  of  grapes  of  sorts,  lilref 
medals  to  Mr.  Scott,  gardener  to  J.  C.  Lamb,  Esq.,  Kyton.  For  the  best  nalf.peck  of  potatoei» 
ftom  the  op3n  ground,  and  for  the  be»t  half-peck  of  pea-s  silver  medals,  to  Mr.  Joseph  Clarke,  gar- 
dener  to  Mrs.  Bewicke,  Close  House.  For  the  best  bybloemen  tulip  (Madame  Pomt>adour),  a  siTvec 
medal,  to  Mr.  Matthew  Bates,  Kenton.  For  the  best  rose  white  ground  tulip  (Rose  Guerriert,  a 
silver  medal,  to  Mr.  Moderell,  gardener  to  J.  C.  Anderson,  Esq.,  Point  Pleasant.  For  the  best 
bizard  tulm  (Maddock's  Yellow),  the  silver  medal,  to  Mr.  Thomas  Smith,  Heaton.  For  the  best 
bouquet  of  scarlet  and  white  Brompton  stocks,  a  silver  medal,  to  Mr.  J.  Harrop,  Sunderland.  For 
the  best  exotic  pKint  in  flower  (A'ferium  spU'ndens),  the  silver  medal,  to  Mr.  Moderill,  gardener  to 
J.  C.  Anderson,  Esq.,  Point  Pleasant.  For  the  best  bouquet  of  flowers,  the  silver  medal,  to  Mr.  T. 
Cook,  gardener  to  T.  W.  lieaumont,  Etq.,  Bywell  Hall.  For  the  best  white  currant  wine,  XM 
silver  medal,  to  Mr.  William  Dunlop,  Newcastle.  A  flne  seedling  Pelargonium,  raised  fVom  the 
seed  of  P.  Daveynitam,  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  C.  Robson,  from  the  garden  of  Dr.  Headlam,  of 
Jesmond  Dean  :  Mr.  Robson  called  it  "  Priam  ;"  a  silver  medal  was  voted  to  Mr.  Robson  by  the 
judges  for  it  The  show  of  tulips  and  bouquets  of  flowers  was  very  magnificent,  and,  considering 
the  late  weather,  truly  surprising.  The  following  was  omitted  in  tne  account  of  the  exhibition  In 
May  last :  —  For  the  best  twentv.five  heads  of  asparagus,  the  silver  medal  to  Mr.  Joseph  Cooke^ 
gardener,  Bradley  Hall.    {Iltid.,  June  12.) 

Tlte  Darlington  Florist  and  Horticultural  Society,  —  May  26.  Prizes  were  ad- 
Judged  as  follows :  -* 

PlanU.  Stove :  1.  Lilium  c6ncoIor,  Mr.  WaUon  ;  2.  /xia  crodita,  Mr.  Lawson ;  a  Amai^llia 
formo>issima,  Mr.  Andrews.  Green. house  :  1.  Melaleuca  florib6nda,  and  4.  Calceol&ria  rugosay 
Mr.  Lawson  ;  2.  Calceolaria  corymbbsa,  3.  .^lichr^sum  hitmile,  Mr.  Watson.  Ericas :  1.  VentrU 
cb^a  coccinea,  and  3.  OdorkU  r^ea,  Mr.  Watson :  2.  Tricolor,  Mr.  Lawson.  Pelargoniuaia. 
White  grounds :  1.  Apollo,  and  2.  Macr&nthon,  Mr.  Lawson,  gardener  to  James  Backhouse,  Esq., 
West  I^dge  j  3.  Macrlinthon,  Mr.  Boyd.  Scarlet  grounds :  1.  Bethalina,  2.  Moore's  Victory,  and 
3.  Shakspeare,  Mr.  Lawson.  Purple  erounds :  1.  M^estueuse,  2.  H&metf,  and  3.  Royal  Geoige»  1^ 
Lawson.  Sclfs :  1.  Cape  Scarlet,  ftfr.  Patt'ison ;  £.  Basilisk,  Mr.  Watson.  Exotic  Bouquet :  1. 
Mr.  Hodgson,  gardener  to  General  Ayimer,  Walworth  Castle.  Hardy  bouquet  :  L  Mr« 
Hodgson  ;  2.  Mr.  Pearson  —  F/owers.  Tulips.  Bizanls :  1 .  and  2.  Mr.  Stubbs.  gardener  in 
Lord  PruJhoe,  Stanwick  Park  ;  3.  Mr.  Lawson.  Bybluemens :  1.  Mr.  Nicholson ;  2.  Mr.  Lawaona 
3.  .Mr.  Stubbs.  Roses  :  1.  and  2.  Mr.  Stubbs;  3.  Mr.  Beckwith.  Doubles  :  L  Mr.  Beckwith  t  SL 
and  3.  Mr.  Stubbs.  Selfs  :  1.  and  2  Mr.  Stubbs ;  3.  Mr.  Lawson.  Ranunculuses :  1.  and  2.  Mr. 
Headlcy,  nurservman,  Yarm  ;  3.  and  4.  Mr.  Pattison,  gardener  to  Edward  Pease,  Esq.  Double 
Anemones:  1.  and  4  Mr.  Pattison:  2.  and  a  Mr  Headlcy.  — /Vai/.  Apples.  Eating:  LMr.Td* 
ford,  gardener  to  Major  Hartley,  Middleton  Lodge;  2.  Mr.  Sanderson,  gardener  to  Captain  Hew. 

Sill.  Baking:  I.  Mr.  Hogget,  gardener  to  W^illiara  Allan,  Esq.,  Blackwell  Grange:  2.  Mr.  San. 
erson.  —  Ca/fiM/^  I'egetah/es.  Asparagus:  1.  Mr.  Beckwith,  gardener  to  Jacob  Maude,  Esq., 
Selaby  Hall :  2.  Mr.  Andrews,  gardener  to  John  Beaumont  Pease.  Esq.  Cucumbers :  1.  Mr» 
Headly ;  2.  Mr.  Boyd,  gardener  to  John  Allan,  Esq.  Blackwell ;  a  Mr.  Spence.  market-nrdencr^ 
Darlington.  Cabbages:  1.  and  3.  Mr.  Spence  ;&  Mr.  Telford.  Peas,  Mr.  Telford.  roUtoei: 
1.  Mr.  Telford ;  2.  Mr.  Hodgson ;  a  Mr.  Spence.  Mr.  Hodgson  exhibited  a  beautlAil  plate  of 
strawberries.    {Ibid.,  June  12.) 

The  Heivorth  Society  of  Florists  held  its  Annual  Meeting  for  the  show  of  auricula* 
on  May  5.,  and  the  prizes  were  adijudged  as  follows :  — > 

1.  Metcalfs  Lancashire  Hero,  and  a  Cleugh's  Defiance,  Mr.  David  Young,  nrdener  to  Joseph 
Shield,  Esq. ;  2.  Taylor's  Ptoughboy,  Mr.  IH  Robson ;  4.  Salter's  Garland,  and  5.  Ridling's  Junius^ 
Mr.  Georae  Baiston.    Mr.  Michael  Robson  produced  a  beautiftil  green.«dged  seedling,  which  was 
much  anddesenredly  admired  :  he  named  it  Matthew  BeU,  M;P.    Mr.  Ceor«e  B«U^<QKivs2Bi!&ciKalk 
the  best  bouquet  of  flowers,    {ibid..  May  15.) 
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liafteti  Tulip  Show.  —  If  ay  3.     The  prises  were  awarded  as  follows :  — 
^  White* :  L  Ctfriae  Primo  Superbe,  2.  La  Sulune,  and  4.  Rose  Mignon.  Mr.  Hall :  3.  Belle  Fla. 
maode,  Mr.  Johiuon  ;  5.  Ambaaaadeur  d'Hollande,  Mr.  Charlton.    Yellows:   1.  Gloria  Mundi, 
&  Orotiiu,  and  5.  La  Belle  Financidre,  Mr.  Hall ;  2.  Suprema  Superfine,  and  4.  Marie  IiOUiae» 
Mr.  Charlton.    {Setoctutie  GmrmU,  June  12.) 

The  Heworlh  Society  of  Florists.  —  May  26.     Prizes  adjudged  as  follows :  — 
1.  Rose  Triomphe  Royal,  Mr.  Oeoree  Stephenson  ;  2.  Roi  de  Macedoinc,  and  4.  Bien  Fait,  Mr. 
David  Young;  a  Tourde  Salisbury,  Mr.  A.  Bouglas;  5.  La  Cantique,  Mr.  Georee  B)iston.    Mr. 
Oaorae  Stepocnson  prodaced  the  best  bouquet  of  Flowers,  and  Mr.  Michael  Kobson  the  best 
^oubte  golden  wallflower.    (/Mi/.,  June  12.) 

The  Hefidun  Indej)endenl  Florists  held  their  Annual  Show  of  Tulips  on  the  3 1st 
of  May,  when  the  prises  were  adjudged  as  follows,  vis  :  — 

'  L  Boadicea,  and  2.  Maddock's  YeUow,  Mr.  John  Hull ;  a  General  Washington,  Mr  Tbomaa. 
Hull  i  4.  Rose  Triomphe  Royal,  Mr.  James  Sutton ;  &  Prince  of  Orange,  Mr.  Rotacrt  SbawkeiL 
(aid,,  June  12.) 

The  Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society  of  Hexham  held  a  Meeting  on  tlie  3d  of 
Mnr»  for  the  exhibition  of  flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetable,  when  priies  were  awarded  as  follows :  — 
'I>9  Mr.  James  Scott,  gardener  to  Edward  Charlton,  Esq.,  Sandhoe,  for  auriculas,  1.  Warria*« 
Blucher,  2.  Falla*s  Swiss,  and  5.  Riding's  Junius :  Hyacinths,  1.  Marie  Louise ;  best  bouquet  of 
iowov  i  best  brace  of  cucumbers ;  and  the  best  four  heads  of  broccoli.  To  Mr.  Robert  Charl- 
ton, gardener.  Wall,  for  the  3d  auricula,  Broadhead's  Sir  George  Saville :  Hyacinths,  2d,  Groot 
Voort  \  and  for  the  best  twelve  dessert  apples.  To  Mr.  Rotwrt  Grey,  gardener,  Humshaugh,  for 
the  4tb  auricula,  Metcalfe's  Lancashire  Hero^  and  the  best  four  lettuces.  To  Mr.  Thomas  Wat- 
•oot  gardener  to  James  Klrsop,  Esq.,  Spital,  for  the  best  four  cabbages.  To  Mr.  Joseph  Robson^ 
gaidener,  Hexham,  for  the  best  four  stalks  of  rhubarb ;  and  tothe  Rev.  C.  Lee,  Stagshaw,  (br  the 
best  twentv.flve  heads  of  asparagtu.  There  was  a  fine  dish  of  green  peas  from  the  garden  of  W. 
Dookin,  aiq.,  Sandoe :  and  likewise  a  dish  of  veinr  fine  peas  fTom  the  garden  of  James  Kirsom 
Bm|.»  SpittaL  Also  a  fine  specimen  of  the  King  of  the  Forest  Apple,  from  the  garden  of  N.  Clay, 
ton,  Esq.,  Chesters :  together  with  an  equal  specimen  of  the  Drudge's  Beauty  of  Wilts,  from  the 
garden  of  JBdward  Chanton,  Esq.,  Sandhoe  ;  and  a  specimen  of  Pomme  de  Afse  apples,  from  the 
gaiden  of  Mr.  Robert  Charlton.  WaU.    (/Utf,  May  15.) 

-    The  MorjHUh  Florists'  Society  held  its  Annual  Show  of  Tulips  on  the  27th  of 
May,  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  Thompson,  when  the  following  prises  were  adjudged  :  — 

Rose:    1.  Le  Brillant  Eclatante,   Mr.  R.  Lewins:   2.  Ceriiie   Primo,  and  S.  Cerise  Triom. 

eante,  Mr.  Hindhaugh  ;  4.  Noble  Blanche.  Mr.  R  Noble  ;  5.  Rose  Triomphe  Royal,  Mr.  Hind- 
ugh.  Bybloemens  :  1.  La  Pucelle,  Mr.  Hindhaugh ;  2.  Roi  de  Mac^doine,  Mr.  £.  Noble ;  3. 
Blen  Fait,  Mr.  M*Leilan ;  4.  Violet  Bellissimo,  Mr.  E.  Noble;  5.  Violet  Alexandre,  Mr.  Hind- 
haurii.  Bisards:  1.  LAquirus,  Mr.  R.  Lewins;  2.  Grandeur  du  Monde,  and  3.  General  BoSivar, 
Mr.lS.  Noble ;  4.  Leopoldina,  and  4.  Demetrius,  Mr.  M*IielUui.    (iM/.,  June  12.) 

Pandon Dean  Florists*  Society,  —  May  8.  Prises  were  awarded  as  follows:  — 
Auriculas.  L  Moat's  St  Geoige,  Mr.  R.  KUins;  2.  Grimes's  Privateer,  Mrs.  &  Dodds;  & 
Salter's  Garland,  Mr.  J.  Lister ;  4.  Thomeycroft's  Invincible,  Mr.  G.  Belt ;  5.  Smiling  Beauty, 
Mr.  J.  Lister.  Hyacinths:  1.  Prince  William  Frederick,  and  2.  Grande  Blanche  Impiriale,  Mr. 
dl  R(4Moa ;  a  Couronne  Blanche,  Mr.  S.  Dodds ;  4.  Blue  Rose  Riga,  Mr.  O.  Robson ;  5.  C4ndidus 
itoBuseus.  (/Ml.,  May  15.) 

LANCASHIRE. 

Liverpool  Horticultural  Society.  —  Ajml  28.  The  Spring  Show  of  auriculas 
was  highly  gratifying  to  the  friends  of  this  jrery  popular  Society.  The  various  productions  were 
rich  in  all  the  glories  of  nature  at  this  smiling  period  of  the  year,  and  excited  from  the  brilUant 
groups  present  the  warmest  praise.  The  flowers  were  in  great  abundance,  and  the  esculents  lux> 
ariant  and  rich.  The  arrangements  were  in  the  best  order,  and  the  **  Harmonic  Band,"  as  usua^ 
lUlcd  not  to  encrease  the  attractions  of  the  scene.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  prises :  — 
'  Fretmer  Prbee :  L  Booth's  Freedom  and  Ringleader.  Mr.  Turner ;  2.  Booth%  Freedom  and 
Ringleado-i  Stove  Premiers :  1.  C&ctus  speciosissima,  Mrs.  E.  Cropper ;  2.  Cyrtopbdium  Ander. 
€fmUt  variegated,  R.  Harrison ;  a  Ixbra  coccinea,  Thomas  Davies.  Green-house  Premiers :  L 
Asklea  sinensis  latca,  Messrs.  Dickson ;  2L  Asklea  /ediR>lia,  Thomas  Davies ;  a  E^pacris  grandi- 
Mffa,  Mrs.  Rathbone. 

Plants.  Stove :  1.  Cictm  speciostssima,  Mr.  Preston ;  2.  Cyrtop6dium  Andersbnii,  Mr.  R. 
Harriaon ;  a  C&ctus  specibsa,  Mrs.  E.  Cropper  ;  4.  Amar^lli«  John^bni,  Mr.  R.  V.  Yates ;  5. 
IVlnum  cap^nse,  Mr.  Powell :  6,  Thunb^rg^  alkta,  Mr.  Skirving ;  7.  Amarf  His  psittaclna,  Mr. 
Powell;  a  CaljLnthe  veratrifblia,  Mr.  R.  Harrison.  Green-house:  1.  Calceol^a corymbbsa,  Mr. 
W.  G.  Walmesly ;  2.  Come^a  specibsa,  Mrs.  Rathbone ;  a  CalceoliLria  rugbM,  Mrs.  £  Cropper  ; 
4.  Borbnia  denticulku,  Mr.  Whalley;  S.Poltgala  grandiflbra,  Mrs.  Rathlionc;  &  Eut4xia  myr. 
dfbl'ui,  Mr.  H.  Wilson ;  7.  Axklea  /edifblia,  Mr.  Powell ;  a  E'pacris  pulch^Ua,  Mrs.  Rathbone. 
Ericas :  1.  Cyllndrica,  H.  B.  Hollinshead.  Esq  ;  2.  Odorata,  \fr.  H.  Wilson  ;  a  Andrctmedas 
/fdra,  and  4.  Scaribsa,  Mr.  T.  Davies  t  5.  Grandinbsa.  Mr.  Whalley ;  6.  Pcrspicua,  Mr.  H.  WU- 
son  ;  7.  Hartn^llf,  Mr.  Whallev ;  8.  MutUiilis,  Mr.  T.  Davies.  Herbaceous :  1.  /'erbena  MciUu 
dre$  [chamsedryoldes  5u>.1,  Mrs.  G.  F.  Dickson ;  2.  Lithosp^rmum  pulch^llum.  and  a  £upa- 
tdrfoiM  ceanothcflbrum,  Mr.  Skirving;  4.  Gdum  coccineum,  Mrs.  Rathbone;  5.  /.ithosp^rmura 
dadricum,  Mr.  Skirving ;  a  Primula  cortusol^s,  Mr.  Whalley.  Baskets  of  Plants :  L  Mrs.  E. 
Cropper ;  2.  Mr.  Thomas  Davies ;  a  Mr.  Thomas  Walker.  —  Flowers.  Auriculas.  Green, 
edged :  1.  King,  Mr.  T.  Boardman j  2.  Waterloo,  Mr.  T.  Ingham ;  a  Freedom,  Mr.  Turner  ; 
4.  Floughboy.  Mrs.  Rathbone;  &  Colonel  Taylor,  Mrs.  S.  Ogden,  a  HofHcy's  Nelson,  Mr.  T. 
Oonoley :  7.  Jubilee,  Mr.  &  Ogden.  Grey.edged :  1.  Privateef ,  Mr.  T.  Conofey  ;  2.  Ringleader, 
and  J.  Newton  Hero,  Mr.  S.  Ogden ;  4.  Revenge,  Mr.  T.  Ingham ;  5.  Morning  SUr,  Mr.  I. 
Faulkner ;  a  Bearson's  Liberty,  Mr.  S.  Ogden  ;  7.  Lord  Bridport,  Mr.  J.  Leigh.  White-edged  : 
1.  Taylor's  Glory,  Mr.  T.  Conoley ;  2.  Conqueror,  Mr.  Griffiths;  a  Regulator,  Mr.  T.  Conoley  ; 
4i.  Emulous,  Mr.  &  Ogden ;  6.  Venus,  Mr.  T.  Conoley ;  a  Crompton's  Admiral  Gardiner,  Mr. 
Bruce ;  7.  PilUr  of  Beauty,  Mr.  T.  Ingham.    Selfst  1.  Ned  Ludd,  Mr.  T.  Boardman  ;  2.  Metros 

rlitan,  and  a  Flora's  FUg,  Mr.  T.  Conoley ;  4  Lord  Milton,  Mr.  HorsfaU  ;  5.  True  Blue,  and 
Goldfinch,  Mr.  T.  Conoley :  7.  BUck  Joke,  Mr.  HorsfaU.  Shaded  Selft :  1:  Queen  of  May,  Mr. 
T.  Conoley ;  2.  King  of  the  Alps,  Mr.  T.  Harrison ;  a  Beauty  of  Everton,  Mr.  Bruce ;  4.  Seed- 
|iQg«  Mr.  T.  Harrison  i  5.  Favourite,  Mr..  HorsfaU ;  a  and  7.  Seedlings,  Mr.  T  Harrison.    Pblj. 
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anthiues:  1.  Alexander,  Mr.  T.  Inghcm;  &  Regent,  Mr.  Tarner';  *  t*^.  Princess 'Rojral.  Mr.  T. 
Ingham;  4.  Bang  Eurmie,  5.  George  the  Fourth,  and  6.  Lady  Bfary,  Mr.  Bruce ;  7.  Gold  Laoeu 
Mr.  R  F.  Buckley ;  8.  Turner's  Defiance,  Mr.  T.  Ingbam.  Seedling  Auricula,  Mr.  T.  BoardmaK 
Maiden  Growers :  1.  Green-edged,  2L  White-edged,  S.  Grey-edgcd,  and  4.  8elf..edged,  Mr.  WesU 
land.  Hyacinths.  Red  double :  1.  Mr.  Skirring ;  2.  Mr.  Powellj  3.  Mr.  Wballey.  Blue  doubl* : 
J.  Mr.  Faulkner :  2.  and  a  Mr.  Wballey.  White  double :  1.  Mr.  W.  Smith ;  S.  Mr.  Whalley  i  & 
Mr.  Powell :  Yellow  :  1, 2,  and  a  Mr.  Whalley.  Red  single :  1.  Mr.  Whalley :  2.  Mr.  PowHii 
a  Mr.  Whalley.  Blue  single  :  1.  and  9.  Mr.  W.  Smith  ;  a  Mr.  Faulkner.  White  single :  1.  aaJi 
SL  Mr.  Powell;  a  Mr.  Whalley.  Baskets  of  cut  Flowers:  1.  Mr.  &  Ellison:  2.  and  a.  Ite 
Whalley.  —  FruU.  Apples  :  1.  Mr.  Dobson ;  2.  and  a  Mr.  W.  Smith  :  4v  Mr.  Hors&a  Ftan: 
1.  Mr.  Manifold:  SL  H.  a  Hollinshead,  Esq.;  a  Mr.  Whalley:  4i  Mrs.  E  Cropper.  Orap«L 
Black :  1.  Mr.  Forrest ;  2.  and  3.  Mr.  Tayleur.  White :  1.  Mr.  Forrest ;  S.  Mr.  WoodhouMi 
a  Mr.  Forrest  Pines :  1.  Sir  R.  Brooks ;  2.  Mr.  T.  Davies;  3.  Mr.  Powell.  Strawberries:  £ 
Mr.  J.  cure :  2.  Mr.  RoskelL  Nuts :  1.  and  2.  Mr.  Whalley. —CWijusry  Fegetabies.  Cucumbers^ 
1.  Mr.  H.  Wilson;  2.  Mr.  R.  Harrison;  3.  Mr.  W.  Smith:  4  Mr.  H.  Wibon.  Asparagua:  T. 
Mr.  W.  Smith  ;  2.  Mr.  R.  V.  Yales ;  a  Mr.  WhaUgr ;  4^  H.  B.  Hollinshead,  Esq.  Rhubarb  :  1. 
and  2.  Mr.  Roskell ;  a  Mr.  Horsfall;  4.  Mrs.  E.  Cropper.  Kidneybeans :  1.  Mr.  J.  B.  Yataax 
S.  Mr.  T.  F.  Dyson ;  a  Mr.  J.  Clare ;  4v  Mr.  C.  Tayleur.  Potatoes :  1.  Mr.  H.  Wilson ;  2.  Mm 
G.  F.  Dickson ;  a  and  4  Mrs.  Rathbone:  Sea-kale :  1.  Mr.  Wballey :  SL  Mn.  Rathbone j  a  ani 
4.  Mr.  WhAllev.  Mushrooms:  1.  Mrs.  Rathbone:  SL  Mr.  W.  Smitn.  Broccoli:  1.  Mr.  J.  A^ 
Yates;  SL  Mr. 'Manifold  ;  a  Mr.  J.  A.  Yates;  4.  Mrs.  Earle.  Cabbage:  1.  Mrs.  Rathbone  ;  & 
Mr.  Skinring ;  a  Mrs.  Rathbone ;  4  Mr.  Powell.  Lettuce :  1.  and  2.  Mr.  J.  A.  Yates ;  a  Mr.  W, 
Smith. 

Extra-Prixtt.  Apples,  Mrs.  Earle  (two prises),  Mr.  Manifold,  H.  B.  Hollinshead,  Esq.  Straw, 
berries,  Mr.  Juhn  Topham.  Lemon  tree,  Mr.  William  Barton.  Orange  tree,  Mr.  Thomas  Dlii. 
vies.  Lemons,  Rev.  R.  Gwillym.  Gooseberries,  Mrs.  Pyke.  Fig  tree,  Mr.  Powell.  Asparagus 
Mr.  Whalley,  Mrs.  Rathbone.  Baskets  of  planU  and  flowers,  Mr.  Powell,  Mr.  Honfall,  Mr.  Ti  ' 
Davies,  Mr.  T.  Walker.  Miss  Watcrhousc,  H.  R  Hollinshead.  Esq.,  Mr.  Tayleur.  Mrs.  G.  F. 
Dickson,  Mr.  Skinring  (two  prices),  Mr.  Whalley,  Mr.  T.  F.  Dyson  (two  prises),  Mr.  Dobaoo. 
^dicia  armiU,  Mr.  S.  Woodhouse  Cyrt^nthus  obllquus,  Mrs.  Rathbone.  Oentidiui  aca61is  and 
T^ma,  Mr.  Skinring.  GeorglM  fimbnku,  Mr.  Powell  Pse6ni(i  Sioutan,  Mr.  Davies.  KennMte 
mono^^lla,  Mr.  Skirving.  Eixph6xbia  punlcea,  Mr.  Horsfidl.  Cucumbers,  Mrs.  RathtxiOA 
Parsley,  Mr.  Whalley.  Potatoes,  Mrs.  Earle.  Carrots,  Mrs.  Rathbone.  Coffee,  Mr.  W.  Smith. 
Damsons,  Mr.  RoskelL    Peas,  Mrs.  O.  F.  Dicksoa 

The  prize-money  fixed  upon  by  the  Committee  amounted  to  50/.,  but,  the  very  valuable  prob 
ductions  In  all  depiurtments  being  so  numerous,  they  were  induced  to  give  the  very  large  amount 
pf3(¥.  in  extra-prizes.    {Oore's  Gen^rtU  Advertiser t  Miiy  6.)  ^       . 

Liverpool  Fioral  ami  Horticultural  Show, —  The  Siow  of  tulips,  fruits,  vegs- 
tables.  and  green«house  plants,  took  place  on  Mav  S7th.  Many  of  the  tulips  exhibited  were  ex- 
trem«y  beautiful,  including  flowers  of  every  shade  and  of  all  varieties.  The  hot-house  and  greeiw 
house  plants  were  even  more  splendid  than  the  tulips,  and  the  fruits  and  vegetables  were  of  the 
finest  kind.  The  strawberries  were  particularly  Urge  and  tieautiAiL  The  following  is  a  liat  of  the 
prizes  :.- 

Best  Pan :  1.  Trafalgar  (feathered  bicard),  Bien  Fait  (feathered  b]i>loemen),  Comte  de  VergeoMi 
(feathered  rose),  Surpasse  la  Cantique  (flamed  biaard),  Alexander  Bfagnus  (flamed  bybloraien)^ 
and  Rose  Unique  (flamed  rose),  W.  Turner,  Haslmgden  ;  2.  Trafklgar  (black  baguet).  Do  Littlt^ 

Shvnix  Abdali^nymus,  and  Rose  Unique,  T.  Roby ;   a  Surpasse  Catafalque  (black  baguet). 
[eroine.  Lord  St  Vincent,  Dido,  and  Triomphe  Roval.  Mr.  Pyke. 

Stove  Premiers :  1.  Solfindra  grandiflbra.  H.  B.  Hollinshead,  Esq. ;  2.  Crtnum  hfbridum  amAa 
bile  cap^nse;  Mr.  R.  Harrison :  a  Cbmbretum  purpbreum,  Mr.  R.  PowelL  Greenhouse  Ft9» 
miers :  1.  Choryz^ma  Henchm4nni,  Mr.  Thomas  Davies ;  S.  Salpigl^sals  p!cta  var.,  Messrs.  TMu 
sons  ;  a  Melaleuca  fdlgida,  Mr.  Skirving. 

Plants.  Stove :  1.  Cactus  speciosissima,  Mr.  G.  Cunningham'}  2.  Marinta  Xebilna,  Mr.  Powell | 
3.  Dionc'^a  musclpula,  Mr.  Skirving ;  4.  (>lnum  amibile,  and  5.  Ix6ra  coocinea,  Mr.  G.  Cunning, 
ham ;  &  Gloxinia  specibsa  &lba,  S.  Colquitt,  Esq. ;  7.  Erythrlna  Crista  gilll.  Mr.  Horsfall ;  & 
Thunb^rgia  alkta.  Mr.  C.  Tayleur.  Green-house :  Calceol^a  /hyrsiflbra,  Messrs.  Whalley :  & 
flichr^sum  proUferum,  R  &  Hollinshead,  Esq. ;  3.  Alstroem^M pelegr^na.  Mr.  Skirving;  4.  JBIU 
chr^sum  hCtmile,  Rev.  R.  Gwillym :  5.  Calceolaria  rugbsa  var.  latifblia,  Mrs.  Rathbone:  6.  Bo* 
rbnid  pinnkto,  Messrs.  Whalley ;  CJyrt&nthus  obllqua,  Mr.  Powell ;  &  Calceoll^ria  plantaginea, 
Messrs.  Dickson.  Ericas :  1.  Translucens,  Rev.  R  Gwillym ;  2.  Ventriobsa  var.,  Messrs.  Whal* 
ley  :  a  Odorkta,  and  4.  Vestlta  falgida,  Mr.  T.  Davies ;  5.  D^nsa,  Messrs.  Whalley  ;  6.  VentrichsR, 
H.  Wilson,  E^. ;  7.  Linnse^a  superba.  Rev.  R  Gwillym  ;  8.  BuggMita,  Mr.  G.  Cunningham.  Pe- 
largoniums :  1.  Mrs.  Rathbone;  2.  Victory,  Mr.  G.  Cunningham;  3.  Latilbbium,  add  4.  Daver^ 
dnsfjii  Mr.T.  Walker;  5.  Paul  Pry,  Mr.  Skirving;  &  Hdmei,  Messrs.  Whalley;  7.  Defiance,  l»r« 
Isaac  Hadwen :  8.  Smithii,  Mr.  T.  Walker.  Herbaceous :  1.  Lupinuspolyph^llus,  Messrs.  DidU 
son  ;  2.  PenUtemon  ovAtus,  Mr.  R  Harrison ;  a  Phl<Sx  setiu'ea,  Mr.  E.  Roscoe ;  4.  AquOigfai 
alplnaatropurpCirea,  5.  Pap&ver  alplnum,  and  &  Ram6nda  pyrenkica,  Messrs.  Dickson ;  7.  Ferbeiui 
Melimiret  [chamaednrftldes  Siv.],  Mr.  T.  Davies :  a  Lilium  longiflbnim.  Mrs.  Cropper.  Shrubs : 
1.  Pdebnia  arbbrea,  Mr.  G.  Cunningham  ;  2.  /ihodod<fndron  p6nticum  album,  Messrs.  DirksooSt 
a  Rhododendron  catawbi6nse,  Mr.  G.  Cunningham ;  4.  Absa  Noisettia,  and  5.  Hydrangea  hoctte^ 
Mr.  Skirving ;  6.  5p&rtium  scopkrium  sulphareum,  Messrs.  Dickson ;  7.  Azklea  variegilta  nran^c^ 
Mr.  G.  Cunningham  :  a  Ahododdndron  ferruglneum,  Mr.  Skirving.  Baskets  of  Plants  i  1.  H.  Wlli 
son,  Eiq  ;  2.  »fr.  T.  Davies;  a  Mr.  T.  Walker ;  4.  Mr.  HorsfalL— F/o«Mrrs.  Feathered  Bizarda : 
1.  Surftasse  Catafalque,  Mr.  'fumer ;  2.  Trafalgar,  S.  Ogden  ;  3.  Bolivar,  and  4.  La  Cantique,  Mr. 
Turner ;  5.  Sir  Sydney  Smith,  Messrs.  Whalley ;  a  Due  de  Savoie,  and  7.  Seedling,  Mr.  Turner. 
l-1amed  Bizards  :  I.  Albion,  Mr.  Wakefield  :  i  laistre  de  Beauts,  W.  Leighton,  Esq. ;  a  Ph<enlx* 
T.  Roby ;  4.  Smith's  Alexander,  W.  I^eighton.  Esq. ;  5.  Duke  of  Manchester,  &  Ogden ;  &  Aber. 
crombie,  W.  Leigblon,  Enq. ;  7.  Seedling,  J.  M.  Taylor.  Feathered  Bybloemens :  1.  Baguet,  Wil. 
liam  Leighton,  Esq  ;  2.  Bien  Fait,  Mr.  Turner ;  3.  Lord  of  the  Manor,  Mr.  Faulkner ;  4.  Rotr. 
bottom's  Incomparable,  a  Ogden  :  5.  Tout,  and  a  Roi de  Siam,  Mr.  Turner;  7.  Gadby*s  M«gni. 
ficent,  J.  M.  Taylor.  Flamed  Bybloemens :  I.  Violet  Wallers,  Mr.  Whlttlngham ;  %  Triompbt ' 
de  Lisle,  W.  Leighton,  Esq. ;  a  Violette  fondle  Noire,  and  1  Tout,  Mr.  Whittihgham  j  5.  Manna. 
Mr.  Pyke ;  6.  Violette  Remarquable,  Mr.  Hulme ;  7.  Teleeraph,  Mr.  Whittingham.  Featneied 
Rose  or  Cherry  :  L  Do  Little,  2.  CtHnte  de  Vergennes,  a  Hero  of  the  Nile.  4u  Walworth,  5.  Due 
de  Bronte,  and  &  Holden's  Ros^.  W.  L^hton  Esq. ;  7.  Rose  Cornelia,  Mr.  Turner.  Flamed 
Rose ;  1.  Triomphe  Hoyal,  W.  Leighton*  Esq. )  8.  Ycstai  Mr.  Turner  i  a  lli!u««Mb^VQf^SRssk\  V 
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Walworth,  Mr.  Whittinghain;  S,  Roge  Quarto,  W.  Leighton,  E«j. ;  6.  Lord  H«l.  S.  Ogden ;  7. 
Rol  de  Cerise,  W.  Leishton,  Esq.     Double:   1.  La  Claire,  Messrs.  Whalley ;  2.  Manage  de  ma 
Fllle,  Mr.  Turner:  3.  Liitea  Riibra,  Me«8r&  Whalley  ;  4.  Unknown,  J.  Harricon.  Self« :  I.  Cbar. 
bonnier  breeder,  T.  Harrison  ;  2.  Glaphyra  breeder,  Mr.  Turner ;  9.  Bjbloemen  breeder,  S.  Oyrden. 
Ifaiden  Growers.    Feathered  Bisards  :  1.  Bcurrees,  W.  Fletcher  ;  2.  Surpasse  Catafalque,  Mr.  H. 
Porter.    Flamed  Bizards :  1.  Surpasse  la  Cantique,  and  8.  Whitehead's  Seedling,  Mr.  IHetcber. 
Feathered  Byblocmens  :  1.  Partout,  and  2.  Black  Baguet,  W.  Fletcher.    Flamed  Bvbloeroens ;  1. 
Magnificent,   W.  Fletcher;   2.  Unknown,   Mr.  H  Porter.     Feathered  Rose:    1.  Do  Uttle ;   2. 
Hero  of  the  Nile,  W.  Fletcher.     Flamed  Rose :    1.  Triomphe  RoyaK  and  2  Due  de  Bronte, 
W.  Fletcher.     Gcorginas.     Double :    1.  Turt>an,  Mr.  R.  Preston ;   ii.  Trillbra,  and  3.  Crimson, 
Mr.  O.  Cunningham;  4.  Speciusa,  Mr.  T.  Daries.    Single:    1.  Coccinea,  Mr.  Skirring;  2.  Pur. 
pinrea,  and  3.  Crimson,  Mr.  C.  Cunningham.      Paranies :    I.  Papaver^rea,  Mr.  R.  Harrison  :  2. 
%Mitan.  Mr.  Skirving;   3.  /8>sea,  Mr.  CunninfHiam ;   4.  Albicans,  and  5.  Parad6xa  fimbrikta, 
Mr,  T.  Davies;   6.  Officinilis  pl^na,  Messrs.  Whalley.    Cut  Flowers:  1.  Mr.  Powell :  2.  Meaan. 
Whalley;  3L  and  4^  Mr  &  Ellison.  —  Fraif.      Oranges:    I.  Mr.  T.  Davies;  2L  W.  Smith,  Em. 
Lemons :    1.  H.  B.  Hollinshead,  E«q. ;   2.  J.  W.  Thomas.     Pines :    1.  Mr.  G.  Cunningham  ;  2. 
Mr.  T.  Daris.     Grapes.   Black  :  1.  and  2.  Mr.  C.  Taylcur ;  a  S.  Woodhouse.    White  :   1.  Mr.  O. 
Cunningham  ;  2.  S.  Colquitt,  E*q. ;  3.  W.  Smith,  Esq.  Melons :  1, 2,  and  3.  Mrs  Rathbone   Fin : 
1.  U  Rawden  :   2.  H.  WiUon.  Efsq.     Strawberries:    I.  Mr.  Roskell ;  2.  Rev.  R  Gwillym;  3.  Mr. 
Roskell.    Apples  :    1.  Mr.  Horsfall ;  2.  Mr.  Dobson  ;  3.  aiM  4.  W.  Smith,  E«q  —  CtUhuny  lege. 
UMet.    Peas  :    1.  Rev.  R.  Gwillym  ;   2.  Mr.  R.  Preston  ;  a  W.  Smith,  Esq. ;  4.  H.  WiUon,  Esq. 
Beans  :   1.  Mrs.  Rathbone ;  2.  Kev.  R  Gwillvm.     Kidneybeans :  1.  Mr  T.  Davir;  2.  Mr.  Powell ; 
&  Mrs.  Rathbone.     Cauliflowers  :  1.  and  2.  Mrs.  Rathbone :  3.  H.  Wilson.  Esq. ;  4.  Mr.  HonfsH. 
A^iaragus  :    1.  Mr.  Roskell ;  2.  Mr.  S.  Woodhouse ;  a  W.  Smith,  Em.    Cucumbers  :  I.  and  2. 
Mr.  Roskell ;  a  and  4.  H.  B.  Hollinshead,  Esq.    Carrots  :  1,  S,  and  a  Mrs.  Rathbone.    Turnips  : 
L  Mr.  R,  Preston  ;   2.  Mr.  T  Walker ;   a  Mr.  R  PreMon.    Lettuces  r  L  Mr.  T.  Davis j  2.  Mr. 
Manifold;  3.  Mrs.  G.  F.  Dickson.     Mushrooms:   1.  C.  Downie:   2.  H.  B.  HuUinshead,  Esq. :  a 
Mr.  W.  Myers.    Nuts,  1.  and  2.  Messrs.  Whalley." 

Extra-Prhet.  Api>1es,  W.  Smith,  Em|.,  Mr.  Dobron,  Mr.  a  Woodhouse,  W.  Smith,  Esq. 
Celery,  W.  Smith.  Esq.  Cabbage,  Mrs.  Rathbone,  W.  Smith,  Esq.  Par«lev,  Mr.  Skirving. 
BaskeU  of  PlanU,  Rev.  R  Gwillym,  R.  Preston,  Mr.  Powell,  Mrs.  Pyke,  Isaac  Hadwen,  Me»rs. 
Wballev,  Mr.  C.  Shand,  Mr.  T.  Davis,  T.  Walker,  S.  Ellison,  Messrs.  Whallev,  H.  B.  Hollins. 
bead,  Kn.,  Mrs.  Cropper.  Cut  Flowers,  Mrs.  Rathbone :  Crlnum  am&bile,  Mr.  Horsfall ;  FAchs«i 
gracilis,  Mr.  Skirving :  Primula  farinbsa,  Messrs.  Whalley  ;  SempervWuro  arbbreum,  Mr.  Raws, 
thome.  Asmragus,  H.  B.  Hollinshead,  Esq.  Mushrooms,  W.  Smith.  E»q.  Cucumtiers,  W. 
Smith,  Esq.,  Mrs.  Rathbone,  S.  Woodhouse.  Erythrina  Crista  g4Ili,  Mr.  R  Preston,  fcrltdna  Me. 
Undres,  Mrs.  G.  F.  Dickson,  and  ArdisU  crenulkta,  Mr.  Powell.  {Gore's  General  Advertiter, 
Jane  a) 

■    Rochdale  Floral  and  Horlicultural  Society,  —  jipril  28.     The  following  prixes 
%fere  awarded,  vis.  :  — 

Plants.  Stove :  \.  Strelicsiis  reg'inff,  2.  Erythrtna  Crista  gilli,  3.  MttSA  coccinea,  and  4.  Bl^Ua 
TinkervUl<r.  J.  Entwisle,  Esq.  Green-house  :  1.  AzMca  (ndica&lba,  Mr.  R  Robertson  ;  2.  flichrt. 
•um  sesamoldes,  and  a  E  pacris  grandiflbra,  J.  Entwisle,  Esq. ;  4.  Amar:f  lli«  viti&ta.  Rev.  W.  R 
Hay.  Pelargoniums  :  l.Octavius,  E.  Ashworth.  Esq.;  2.  Davevdiiam,  and  a  Victorv,  J.  Entwisle, 
Esq.  Grown  without  the  protection  of  a  green-house:  Davcyditarm,  Mr.  Robt.  Chadwick.  Hardy 
Herbaceous :  1.  Trillium  firandiflbnim,  Mr.  George  Haworth  ;  2.  Uvul^riagrandiflbra,  and  3.  Clav. 
Iftn/a  virgfnica,  Mr.  H.  Midgley ;  4.  Gentir)iM  v^ma,  Mr.  R  Sch<ilfield  :  S.  O'robus  vimus,  Mr.  'J. 
Tavlor;  6.  Trillium  er^tum  var,  Mr.  J.  Whitworth  ;  7.  Adbnia  vemklu,  Edw.  Ball,  Esq.  Hardv 
bafbous.rooted  :  1.  ^Tarcissus  Grand  Monarque,  Mr.  Henrv  Midglev;  2.  AT.  Bulbocbdium,  Mr.  J. 
Whitworth ;  a  N.  Incomparable,  Mr.  J.  Taylor ;  4.  FritillXria  meleagris,  John  Entwisle,  Esq. ; 
B.  Xardssus  angustifulia,  Mr.  Edward  Hilton.  Hardy  Shrubs  :  /Thodbra  canadensis,  Mr.  Robert 
Robertson  :  a  K41mtn  glafica,  Mr.  J.  Whitworth ;  3.  Andr6meda  calyculkta,  John  Entwisle,  Esq. ; 
4.*>rm^gdalus  nlUia,  Mr.  Robert  Robertson.  For  the  best  Erica^  £t^ca  cvlindrica,  John  Entwisle, 
Esq.  — i  F/<m«rr».  Auriculas:  Lee's  Col.  Taylor,  a  premier  pn«e  to  Mr.  John  Ecroyd.  Green- 
•dged :  1.  Booth's  Freedom,  Mr.  Jnhn  Tavlor ;  2.  Highland  LAddie,  Colonel  Lee ;  3.  Jolly  Tar, 
Mr.  J.  Cheetham  :  4.  Nelson,  Mr.  H.  Midgley ;  5.  King,  and  &  Jingling  Johnny,  Mr.  J  Cheetham j 
7.  Standard,  Mr.  T.  Clegg.  Grcy.edgcd  :  1.  Ringleader,  Mr.  James  Tavlor;  2.  Privateer,  Mr.  J. 
Cheetham;  3.  Liberty,  Colonel  Lee  j  4.  Waterloo,  Mr.  J.  Taylor;  5.  Lady  of  Honour,  Mr.  J. 
Woolfenden;  &  Alpine  Shepherdess,  Mir.  Ed.  Hilton :  7.  Revenge,  Col.  Lee  White-edged ;  L 
Regular,  Mr.  J.  Mills :  2.  Venus,  Mr.  H.  Thomas  ;  3.  Incomparable,  Mr.  J.  Tavlor :  4  Regulator, 
Mr.  J.  Cheetham  ;  5.  Rule  all»  Col.  Lee ;  6.  Glory,  Mr.  J.  Ecroyd ;  7.  Seedling,  Mr.  J.  Woolfenden. 


•s 

Alps,  Clement  Royds,  Esq. ;  a  Moses,  Mr.  J.  Ecroyd  ;  4.  Lady  Douglas,  and  5.  Seedling.  Polyan. 
thuses :  1.  Pearson's  Alexander,  and  2.  Seedling,  Mr.  Thomas  Clegg ;  3.  Princess  Royal,  Mr.  J. 
Tweedale ;  4.  Defiance,  and  5.  Beauty  of  Over,  Mr.  J.  Mills ;  6.  George  the  Fourth,  Mr.  J.  Cheetham  ; 

7.  Princess  of  Wales,  Mr.  J.  Etches.  Auricula,  (frecn-edgcd  (largest  bunch) :  Highland  Laddie, 
Mr.  J.  Cheetham.  Urey-edged,  Waterloo,  and  Wliite-etlged,  Incomparable,  Mr.  J.  Taylor.  Self, 
Lord  Lee,  Mr.  J,  Taylor.  Alpine,  Unknown,  Mr.  J.  Whitworth.  Polyanthus,  Alexander,  Mr.  J. 
Taylor.  Hyacinth.  Double:  1,  2,  3,  and  4.  Mr.  John  Whitworth.  Sirigle:  I.  and  2.  Mr.  John 
Whitworth-;  a  Mr.  W.  Holland  ;  4.  Mr.  J.  Whitworth.  Best  Basket  of  Flower*,  Mr.  J.  Entwisle, 
Esq.  —  Odinary  Vegetables.  Sea-kale,  Clement  Royds,  Esq.  New  Potatoes  :  1.  Mr.  Robt  Robert, 
•on;  2.  Edmond  Ashworth,  Esq.  RhutMirb:  1.  Edraond  Ashworth,  Esq. ;  2.  Clement  Royds,  Esq. 
Cucumbers  and  Mushrooms,  Mr.  John  Ashworth.  French  Beans,  Clement  Royds,  Esq.  Cauli. 
Itower  Broccoli,  Edmond  Ashworth,  Esq.  — i  J.  Ecroud.  - 

BoUon  Ilorticitllural   Society,  —  May  20.      Tlie  following  is   the   award    of 
prise*:  — 

Plants.  Alplna  n&tani  (silver  cup),  J.  RidgWay,  Esq.  Stove :  1.  Combr^turo  purpitreum,  W. 
Hulton,  Esq. ;  2.  Bl^U'a  TankervllUY,  J.  Ridjrway ,  Esq. ;  3.  OxvUnthus  specibsus,  4.  Crlnum  sciu 
brum,  5.  ArdUia  colorkta,  6.  CVInum  longifoliura,  and  7.  BesUr/a  crist&ta,  £.  Silvester,  Esq. ; 

8.  CIctus  specioalssima,  W.  Hulton,  Esq. ;  9.  Gerod^ndron  Ktemnferi^ wmin,  and  10.  SoUndra 
crandiflbra,  EL  Silvester,  Esq.  Polfgala  spetibaa  (silver  cup),  J;  Ridgway,  £sq.  Greenhouse  : 
L  Borbn/a  semiUta,  EL  Silvester,  Esq. ;  2.  Cborixema  Henchminn/,  3.  Spreng^l^  incamiita,  4^ 
Ftaibhio,  pulch^lla,  and 5.  Botbnia  denticulkta,  R  Holland,  Esq. ;  6.  C^pparis  splnbsa,  E.  Silvester. 
JSsg. :  7.  PultensVi  villb«^  &  Calceolaria  rugbaa,  9.  CalceoGkria  integrifblia,  and  la  ComeVs 

tpcaosa,  R  HttUand,  Eaq.    £c\c«e ;  L  GeaunUeca«  ^.TtSckAot^  ^  ttiiulula,  4.  Veotricbsa,  aud 


S.  Vflitrlcba  cliiim,  R  Hiillniil,  En  :  6.  Vfulta  coccIikh,  E.  SIIihict,  Eiq. ;  7.  Pm'itnuii.  E, 
A>hirortM:«_i  &  V«iIticiK>  Ubi,^,  HulWn.  Eml  FiUnaniumi ;  I.  A'nfeni.ind  f.  Qilla. 
qui-iillnFruin.X  KDliuri,  ^  ^  3.  MHrtiiilhon,  E.  AihaoRh,  Eiq.  i  *.  DKnj!aum,K  Honind. 
F.K|. ;  S.  UiM  Miltlud,  E  Aihvonh,  £>q. ;  6.  Au|lliU  ciKCInu,  R.  HoJliiHl,  £u. :  7.  DniUa 
yuniU,  uid  8.  Emmtlli,  E.  AibvorUi,  Eu.  HHtwxoui ;  1,  LUium  loafinUiumT  W.  Hullaa. 
Etq.i  i  nil6lunw'iH,R.HalUiid,Eig.i3.Dod«lUlHiIlM(tdia,  E.  Adinrtll,  B».  i  4.  .jl)^ 
mtinc  huHhIMu,  R.  Holluid,  Eiq. ;  5,  lUndBda  prmlilca,  E.  Siltntcr,  Eiq.  i  d  Luokii* 
ndlriri,  lamtt  Ctdh,  &a.i  7,  Gium ciieelnnim,  J,  KLilfwiT,  Eiq.;  8.  SmSInn  gnDuliu.  E. 
Athwonh,  Eh,  Kiirdi  ShnitH :  I,  Xtaa  sdoiMi,  JaniH  SJiinpabMIoni  i  «.  Magniftquc,  J.  Rkl|. 
WIT,  En;  &  Double  Auliu,  W.  HuLisn,  ^  ;  4,  yellow.  E.Suri«,  ml  l!.CUnulun«ridi7& 
Athwonh,  I>q.  i  7.  CrlmKii  BOK,  J.  Kagmt,  E«,  1  g.  Mtltui  puipilKiu,  E.  Aihworth.  Oo. 
—  Koaw*  .■  ,1;,  T»(Wp^  *.  Bl™  l^t^a^CoioIe^*.  Uniql^e^  i_fut,_uid^F  — -  -•-  "—^^ 


npicable,  W.  Lciihlon,  £»(.:  3.  Ken  Fail,  B.  HolUnd,  Eiq  i  4,  MiltR  Foot,  and 
iglon,  W.  Lflghion,E«i.;  G.  Bicthui.  H.  HoUatid,  &q.  j  T.  ImptntriH  do  Mori,  V 


r,  Eu.  FUmed  Biiaidi:  J  Luilre.  W.  Ldililan.  Eiq. :  &  Sutbuk  LiCanliqu>,  Willi 
Flamed  B]----      '    " ^.--.-.T>  I. 


r,  E«q,  i  S  Albion,  *.  Alwrcninibic,  and  S,  Frappanl,  W.  Leighlon,  Kiq. :  G.  Briunnw, 

., ._.     ■ ,._....._      "■— iBTbloHi.Hia!   ],Qu»n  ChulolU,  Ht.  BinlH;7 

I,  Mr.  Duller  I  4.  AleiaiidcrHB|iiui,Hr  L^ihuai 


AltdaliinitDui,  Mi.  Leiihlnn 

5,  VUdli  Wallciu,  Mr.  Orm 
Fathered  Rob;   1.  ConN,  ....   .   .. 

*,  'ftiuiniih,  William  Crmoiilon  J  Sl  Due  de ,  .,  ^,..,j  _    . ,  -...  _ 

Moldcn'a  Rue,  John  Biadihaw.  Flanied  Hoh  :  I.  Rae  Vnlque,  R.  CnentuMl ;  3^  Roi  < 
P.  OrmrodiS.  Verta,  R  Holluid;  4.  Lapuraw,  WllllunCnniimn;  5.  VLlcan,  Rl 

6.  Seedling,  William  Leiibtoii,  Eu.  i?.  Gnnd  \'aller,  R  Greenbalih.  Bailiet  of  nowen, 
E  AAwoiih.  TH'  Tulipa.  Self,  R  Grecnhalgli.  Bidder,  P.  Marrla.  Double,  R  Gnwnhilib. 
—  Fruit.  Plii»,J.  lUtf*ar,  Ehl  Stravbcrriet,  J.  nidfaay,  Ei^— (UJury  fHtfaUcj.  Cit. 
cumbm.  E.  Ainwoith,  Eh.  Melon.  William  Hull™,  Eh,  Huihraanu,  1.  RidprBi,  Eh|. 
Prench  Beaiu,  W,  Hulton,  Eh].  FKaUei,  W.  Hultoii,  Eiq..  Rbubarti,  Ui,  Ctnmptwi.  Leuun^ 

EilTo-Prhri.    Tumipi.'W.  Hulton,  and  J.  Rldgva;,  ^,    (a>»oi>  ntrMfcfe.  Mar  !9.) 
Bolton  Flower  Show.  —  AprU  30.      Tbe  prim  were  awarded  u  follows  ;  — 

BMlSlo.ePlani.Eugiiifo  Ju'mioi,  Eai»«ter,Eai|.  Belt  Oreen.houH  Planl.  Coirs'n  qiHTiba, 
R  Holland,  Eur  Boi  pan  of  Tour  Auriculai,  u  in  eaoh  clau.  Colonel  Tajlor,  Plougbbor, 
Rcguialoi,  and  Flag,  R  Holland,  Eiq. 

Plimli.  SlDte  :  ].  Ardiiia  coUxita,  E  mttttrr,  Eiq  {  t.  WMa  TaiikrrTllUy,  J.  Rldgnf, 
Eiq.'i  Galiriii  criililta,  and  *.  SlnvUnthui  ^iegani,  £.  Silinlfi,  Em|.  ;  S.  (.'iclui  ipcdbu,  Hrk 
Cnmiiton:  &Mi.w™«lnea,  J.  Hidgw.i,  Ek  ;  7.  Garrtfn/s  .nnils.  .nrt  S.  JjHecid  ip.?,  E. 
aiiealer,  Eaq.  i  ft  Begbnioacroilsnn,  l{.  Holl.nd,  E»^.  ;  II)  Ar.li.u  LWnJU,  E  Sil.cilf  r,  feiq. 
A  Bpaeiii  »andlttin>,    ,  7"^' ' ''''  '"'"'       '   '  "   """'"""   ""'  """'"''     '    ■-• 

AaUeiiiidKailba,  anil --   \  '    -^. 

-wat.Eiq.;  IIL  Corjjintlp.  -  !■.■■.       i     -     ,  ■■  ■.  i   .      <  f.  ■     ■  -     ..■■:  ..i.     i...|.  j 

S.V(nUa,Kaire»ler,  h..|  ,      iif. ,  .  ..;    .■,,.,..,„: 

dan^  and  &  HAndula,  It.  Hiilluml.  t:^.  l>elaiH»niuiil>  Vjilnrj.  ».  HuH^iid,  IJkj.  M^riin. 
tboB.  E.  Aabnorth,  Eh.  Cmiiiirum,  K.  Hollanil,  E«|.  OcUviui,  E.  Ailiwaclb,  Em  l.ad* 
Elebo,  £  A^worth,  Eo4.  Udy  of  the  Lake.  R  Holland.  Ew.  Hbnief,  RHnllvul,  Eaq.  Prims 
Kegenl,  R.  HoOuid,  Eaq,  Uetbaeeoiu.  PDmiTla  ckvg  n«bllli.  J' tUdgvir.  Eiq.  Ciprisidiua 
vaiKiabcum,  JamoPa^Der.  PuimonUa  ulina,  J.  Ridcwai,  Eiq.  ^um  Ubum,  J.  R&pni, 
&«  Prlsiuki  toituaiiito.  R  Holland.  Eiq.    Dodeeaitacon  BteUia,  R  Holland,  Eiq.    Cla>ltaU 


Tir^loa,  It,  MoUiad,  Kw.    (I'Rbli  qieciibUli.  Jauei  Faulkner.    Hardy.  /thododtiidraL 
H(^d,  Eu.    Splni'^  linlxiua,  E:  Aahwonh,  E«|     ApdrAoeda  CaMbuM,  i.  RidgmrTE-t 
Mm  B«bW.  Multon.  E«i.    Ailei  aarco,  Thmai  Bouh.    I,  amis.  Unknown,  E  Aihmrllv 

Eiq mnwra.     Auricula,  beM,  ofanr  c<^nur,  Maltbew  Gaikell.    Cn<en.«l|n]:  I,  Colnild 

Tajlor,  and  S.  Barlnw't  Kini,  William  Cnnnpun  >  3.  Howanl'i  Nelmn,  wid  4  Hifhland  UA, 
Mr.  Thon«.OrmrodiS,B«nli'iFi™imn.  Michael  PoUiif  •—'—■-' •"•" — «•-— 


lellcMJI.  Ho| 
'a^II^  John ¥n^haw j  i ~ Be^iiiii/nd 'i'li^a  Bine,  RoKerVaMii  4.  Prtmale.'jolin  Hant 
man  1 1  Ned  Lud,  Rnger  Yalea i  fi.  Flag, Joaeph  Stewart;  T.  HanhauU.  «r,  l-faoiiai  Oiwod. 
Poljanlhut  Dark!  I.OeMgelV.,  JamMMiuilija.CWiB>gai(,  W.TUmer.Biq.j  J.  Draip>on,4. 
1If>  Hullon,  andS,  Bwllina,  WlTlian  Hul(on,l!>q,i «.  Prlnc«i,^ohn  Sndihaw ;  1.  Ihikp  »\  Un. 
csUr,  Mr.  eimai^  Had ;  L  Aleaanrler,  Mr.  Tbnmai Omtsd ;  li  Flrat  Rate,  Jnlin  llunlmanL 
S  PrinceuKoial,  ILanmhalahi  4,  Strangei,  John  BrKbhaw ;  &  rait  RwM.  William  HuU 
Km.  Eh,  1  0.  BaOf  Europe,  John  Hudman ;  T.  Fletcfaer'i.  William  Hulton,  Eiq.  FniiL  Viet : 
I.  E  SlieMer,  £u^  S.anda.  J  Ridgwir,  Eiq  — (UJanry  yrgrtahlfi.  Cucumben:  ].  and  S. 
WlUlan  HullotC^.    £piniui;  1,  and  9.  willlan  Hulton,  Ek^    Muihroomi:  I.  Jwpta 

bq.    Sea-kale :  I,  William  Hullrm!  Ew. ;  9  Jamei  Cmu,  Eiq. 

Eitnt-Prlzn :  I.  Lemon  Tree.  Mrt  Cromiiton.  Faiuwonb  ;  £.  CamilUa,  R  Holland,  Eaq. , 
S,  Caulillnwer  Biococili,  W.  Hulton.  Eiiq. 

.  The  nrtiFi,  kt.,  weie  adjudfsl  bjr  Hr.  Sbtphetd,  or  the  botanic  garden,  LinetpooL    {Ballad 
C*ronicfc,  M.-yS) 

DEVONSHIRE 
Smlh  Devon  and  EnitConwaa  Batanical  and  SoTlimUuralSodelj/.— Una  rtt 


CSS      Pnmndal  Horticultural  Societies  i  —  Aj/rsiire, 

'  Phuji and  FJowfrt.  S(nv#CLlinW:  Qimfartcutn  purpbreum,  Mr,  Ponlfv,  nurtfrjTDin,  FT^- 
■mi*0>.  SuneShnrt).  EryihrliuljuiifMii,  E.Chun£m.Eu.  £u  HiiMaJcMt-tiNpCiltiiiinii. 
tt»c  Bulbiiui  PIml!  Jrinum  pcdunruUlum,  E-  Churthift,  Eif.  Stdve  Herbniwom  Muit ; 
ekxln^  cwilte™,  Mt,  Fonlrj.  Surnileot  ttwil:  aeua  Mdoaioiiu,  J.  Bmsiln,  r— 
Willi  I     Mi(  C1iiiMiuOncn.hou«  FUntt  TbunUn^  lUu.  lb.  Poatci.    Ettcm:  Koat 


la  proBAidcu  Mr.  Fn 
DiTiTibuKUr.  Vum 
war  KoK  Ttoier  Aran 


BoMn,  Mr.  Pduh;  S.  Mr.  Boterti,  gifdanw  la  CuimnlMloi 

u»u.iBti,  lb.  himdcn,  XiOn.     TaUp,  Hr.  Bund,  Hsric*  T 

Pc/LtV"*  Hxtirblii  lUptrtHi,  Mr.  VaAti.    Six  niMlB  gf  poucd  HtcDuzoui  FIuI^  Hr.  Bikt, 

wicnm(iih(DolHiitB«M>[d,E>idddclu  ABrtddii,  Ui.  Burnt,  Hoiks  IWn.  " '-"' 

L  Mr,  [NnWT ;  9-  Hr.  Bddt«  uofiRliun,  FI*aiDoclL  KouUHt  of  Bcbo*  Mr.  Poo 
of  nnks,  Hr,  BuntL    Banquet  of  hwK*i  Hr.  BnT,  EU^tiah.    Bacdj  r  ■" 
OteiinIoDtin)Uu[D,Hr.Pi»in.    Hu^ nonn. Hr.  hBiq.    AiUa,  >6. 
Itr.tNnln.    Abododtedm,  dr,  »•?,  n^diMJh — THi*.     Plnejinlcll 
«M1  OncnFnHidBm,  HrTriute.nrdnerloI.  CDiubiu,  Bu.,Tnin),   ___ 

£SiBndn,fu««iauE.P.B««id,E4  >l,P„Kilkr  BlnwbniiH;  I.  Hr. 
,  BRmi,  Tuncrba.  Apfila:  1.  Mr.  BUU,|wdnn  U  J,  Bii1IHl,et^.,Vka| 
■Mknn  b>  IHc  Hr*.  J.  LiDi,  CoOHt  FUtiMi,  RythL  Hon  Eu)  Uodcr-  Chmlr 
^BMH.  CHruTilbeL  KtUtrOhiddock;  I.  Mr!sauDdHi,IU(l(Ti  !.  Mr,  I 
Wahmu,  Mr.  SaiinitiTR,  Kiltr7     Mctm  ^  1.  inri  1  Mr.  ■iinndm.  KiOtf.  —  (VHru 


(!il(«n-i'   Prizii.     CtlOamKe,   Mr.  StiplplDn,  Comploii.     CjulifliiUpr.   Mr.   Slmi.   Plimmith. 
CDCUmbR^  Hr.  SIdu.     Fnt,  Hi.  SUpletoo.     Coi  LeUim.  Ml.  SU^Hon,     BouquH  of  Tulipl, 

itlra.prSri,    Mri.  Mock,  Pontind  Square,  fbr  a  qil«iUd  Gerinlum.     AldRinan  Duiutcr- 

Bluui.    Mr.  Burn,  CtAed,  Cir  a  braulirul  ipeelBKn  or  GtnaaTH.  Broml^,  &>q,  Stoke,  Rv' 
Iwo  bnuUAil  CoAe  Trcta,  wtth  bsrltt. 


ijiiwilw.  Bomb, and  ShaHaiiJ ;  CbHout  imuUb,  Haam,  Paikct,  Kerr,  and  Pdueri  Cic 
tfir  Prtus  Han  CubdIbl  BcBdlo,  mdlkiitt. 

ABuni  Uir  prarRlliu,  (lie  coAe  Oca  Itan  the  Hrdcn  of  R  Bromkr,  En,  of  SlokE,  and  IM 
bwutifiir(pceliDeDaerib«dItua(r«t(IMItb(MUo/8.  P,  Baitant,  E«|.  H.I-.,  KKW.  auncM 
Hnllar  and  moltdl  UunUoo.  TIh  •facknana  of  ZlnjilR  DOctnUe.  (nm  b;  Mr  Burtr,  far. 
biK  u  tba  Ber.  J.  Lane,  CnBeet,  wore  eonntdered  b;  coBpetonl  Jucltea  m  equal  la  Uia  bat  of 
/■wain  growth. 

Hie  MunlOcena  al  the  Bhikitkin  waa  CTeaOy  Increawd  br  onblbDtiim  bt  thai  ivceU 
ffpye,  wiUiout  maf  ptetem&ona  to  pritra.  We  noticed  a  Cknoa  alaAea,  ftom  AdBlrtf  iroa^ 
kat  iiplandtd  bouviet  of  roiet,  wfth  two  bBaulknildaublarMtawliaiRn,  turn  Captain  Haf^ 
Bli^Iloa*;aFant«dM(  niulpea,  fton  Ouairaauil,  In  a  nae  wHh  OaheL  ■  Cttfca  n^Mii, 
m  AwMtehnm  aidcAnia  (■  SnitTAmeilcan  feml,  ■  tplencHd  A«n— 1  WallKM^  DracAn 
Mradidlla,  AidliU  wlai^tea,  ■talie  nuw  row,  ■  delkloiHir  (ncnnl  >aaeililuB  UnacUc,  and 
■  ■landM  coHeeOsa  of  bslbi  {fiscal,  lilu,  aaalUL  kalailH.  tjncai,  nrbenaa,  i^  ■elng- 
■tumi,  fton  Mr.  roaUfi  nnne»T ;  a  ctqiii  njedoilatlina. a  fUM tw yenii tU^ "jytT^f}-*^ 

KcihTti 

narteTT.  The  opins. .,  . 

BOpp;  rnno  Mr  Ponler't,  waidedaiwlL, 

feputed.     iriymi!iMamU>rKaifBrllfrrUgJimrmal,lam3.t 
AYRSHIRE. 
The    Ayrihire    Green-home    Society Allmarnoci,    Mag    S7.       Tbe    judgei 

Ftaatn.  Cherrr  and  Roie  Tullpa ;  Cenile  it  Verecnnei,  Roae  de  Berlin,  Biiee  Unique,  Hadaaie 
OTUlnin  (Dutch],  I^  Triunnihe  Rural,  Mr.  ^ihn  Brown.  KilmanNck.  FItb  BTUoeneB 
TUIliH:  Di>e|rJi>a,  Loula  the  SlilaenCh,  Glbrla  AlibiurD,  Impfialrii  FUmim,  BowbotbaiB'i 
locanipariible,  Mr.  John  Bnwn.  Plte  BlurdTuUta:  PlalI>nla.SlrGo(]r«Durlut,Sun>aMeCat*. 
lUqua,  Holin'i  William  Fill,  Giud Cairo,  Hr.  John  Brown.  Three  DoubleTeniitck  Stocka, 
Mr.  Robert  Purrli,  aardentr  Id  John  Smith  Cunninifaani.  E«.,  Caprinibn.  —  CMHinr  Viwc. 
tailn.  EirtT  Hay  cSbtaic :  L  Mewi.  Dtkn  and  GinllM,  Kllmamoek  t  3.  Hr.  Robeit  PurrU ; 
\  Mr,  Jan»Yauni,n>rdeneTloJaiiiaFi)r)is,  Eh.,  Holinn;  4.  Hr.  Hobcn  Rocet,  Kilnumociu 
Earty  Tumlpa :  1,  Itr.  Robert  Furrli  i  i.  Mr  Jamei  Vouni.  Cucumben,  Hr.  Jimea  Vounii  Beet 
Thirteen  Aipaiuut:  L  Hr.  Janta  Voung ;  E.  Hr.  Hubert  Purvii,    Broccoli,  Hr.  Ruben  Purrla. 

0(  nln.utlc&t  Hoe  nrTfliw  earlj  potatoea,  lettuce,  creuea.  A|apinlhu>  unbriUtui,  and 
othei  (TMn.hauH  planti,  bj  llr.  Robert  Purrla.  A  monunHH  production  of  aipartgii*  cui4ouiIr 
IwlHed.earlipataloei.  and  Paptier  bractettuni,  br  Hr.  Jamn  Young.  riDwerini  ihnibi.  Ahodo- 
dffldron,  AfUea,  LMunuAc,  In  Heaan,  Djkee  uid  Cenllea,  and  a  nrtetj  of  doublo  anrmooea 
bf  Hr.  Job]  Brown.  —  AStticntir. 

RENFREWSHIRE. 
Weit  Rmfreutliire  HerticuUaral  Society.  —  Mag  SS.      TriiCT  "cre  awarded  u 
nnacTi.    Tulip) :  1.  Malcolm  Seriice,  laidtuetla  Hr.  Fairrli^  i.  Atchibalil  Bmwn,  mrdener, 

(inleneri  !.  Jama  Xiikpatrick,  gardener  to  Vn  Crooka,  Lo»mi  3.  Mr.  Jama  CampMI, 
nnleDR.  Oourock.    Aitwuui.  L  Mr.  Archibald  BnwD ;  1.  John  M'Nab,  nnlniR  to  Uen. 
:  I  3.  F«er  M'lnrDT,(i[dener  lo  HrL  U-lnniT,  Lciea. 


Renfrewshire^  Stirlingshire.  B^*! 

The  show  articlef  vere  arranged  by  the  Committee  according  to  thdr  retpectire  excellence,  io 
the  following  order :  ^ 

Double  Wallflower.  A.  Melross,  gardener  to  Sir  Michael  Shaw  Stewart,  Ardgowan.  Single 
Wallflower,  Edward  Brodle^,  gardener  to  Andrew  Rankin,  Estj.,  Aihbbm.  Theae  articlea  were 
exceedingly  beautiAjl.  Single  Anemones :  1.  Malcolm  Service  ;  2.  A.  Melross.  Rhubarb :  1.  A. 
MelroM :  2.  Edward  Brodley  ;  3.  Charles  Miller,  gardener  to  James  Watt,  Esq.  EarW  Potatoes : 
1.  John  M*Nab ;  S.  Malcolm  Service  These  potatoes  were  of  a  good  size,  and  reared  in  the  open 
air.  Cos  Lettuces,  John  M'Nab.  Bouquet  of  Flowers  :  1.  John  Borthwick  ;  S.  Archibald  BrowD} 
&  Malcolm  Service.  Two  boxes  of  articles  had  also  t>een  received,  one  fVom  Henry  Knox,  gar- 
dener to  Jacob  Dixon,  Esq.,  and  the  other  from  William  Knox,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Dixon,  Dum- 
barton,  which  were  not  exnibited  in  consequence  of  their  late  arrival.  Asparagus  was  one  of  tbc 
articles  which  the  boxes  contained,  and  was  as  fine  as  any  ever  produced  at  anv  exhibition,  and 
would  undoubtedly  have  taken  the  prize.  They  contained  alM  a  quantity  of  cabbagca,  potatoii^ 
and  lettuces,  very  fine  in  quality,  with  stocks,  walMowerB,  rosea,  and  other  liowtn,  whidi  li 
beauty  could  scarcely  be  rivalled.    {Greenock  AtUfcrtiier,  May  28.) 

STIRLINGSHIRE. 

Stirling  Horticultural  Society, '— May  11.      The  following  articles  were  com- 
peted  for,  and  prizes  awarded :  — 

Ftowfrs.  Auriculas :  1.  Mr.  John  Christie.  Causewayhead :  2.  Mr.  Joiro  MHdicO.  gardener  to 
William  Murray,  Esq.,  of  Polmaise :  S.  Mr.  Robert  Kay,  Shiphaufh.  PolyMitlitts :  I.  Mr.  Ninian 
Niven,  gardener  to  James  SUriing.  Esq.  of  Keir j  2.  Mr.  George  Lighfbody,  Falliirk  ;  3.  Mr.  WiU 
liam  Somerville,  gardener  to  Jonn  Stirling,  Eso.,  of  Kippenrosc  Hvadnths :  1.  Mr.  Ninian 
Kiven  ;  2.  Mr.  Peter  Mackenzie,  gardener  to  Robert  Lowis,  Esq.,  of  Plean ;  3.  Mr.  James  Mac- 
fariane,  Stirling.  Bulbous  Flowers.  Best  Bouquet :  1.  Mr.  John  M'Inncs,  gardener  to  Robert 
Bruce,  Esq.,  of  Kennet ;.  2.  Mr.  Ninian  Kiven :  3.  Mr.  — *  Oow,  gardener  to  Count  Flahault, 

Tullyallan  Castle Fruit     Apples:  1.  Mr.  John  M'Innes  :  2.  Mr  Ninian  Niven  ;   3.  Mr.  — — 

Gow.  — i  Culinary  VegetaUes.  Cucumbers  :  1.  Mr.  Johli  Ititchell  :  2.  Mr.  George  Milne,  gar. 
dener  to  Robert  Stein,  Esq.,  of  Kilbagie.  Rhubarb :  1.  Mr.  Hugh  Macoll,  gardener- to  James  Cat. 
lender,  Esq.,  of  Cralmnh ;  2.  Mr.  Jamer  Mitchell,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Hume  of  Auchinbowie;  ^ 
Mr.  George  Milne.  Turnips,  Mr.  John  M'Innct  (no  competition).  Cabbage :  1.  Mr.  William 
6omerviile;  2.  Mr  William  Moir,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Edmond  of  Comely  Bank.  Asparagus: 
1.  Mr.  John  M^Innes ;  2.  Mr.  Ninian  Niven ;  3.  Mr  David  Trotter,  gardener  to  James  Johnston^ 
£sa.,  of  Alva. 

Among  the  different  articles  exhibited  were  some  beautlAil  specimens  of  apples  in  a  state  of 
high  preservation,  by  Major  Baird  of  Park.  They  were,  however,  precluded  nrom  competition, 
owing  to  their  having  been  received  too  latoi  Mr.  David  Trotter,  Alva  House,  exhibited  some 
pears,  which  were  also  in  a  high  state  of  preservation.  Mr.  Ninian  Niven,  Keir,  in  addition  to 
the  articles  fbr  competition,  produced  some  fblUsized  early  potatoes  of  two  sorts,  and  a  dish  of 
very  superior  mushrooms.  Mr.  Niool  Cathie,  gardener  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Abercrombie^ 
although  not  yet  a  member  of  the  institution,  exhibited  rhubarb,  cucumbers,  and  mushrooms, 
which  were  much  adndred  for  tbeir  excellence.  Besides  the  flowers  nominated  fbr  coropecitioo, 
■Che  tables  were  riebly*  ftimished  with  very  fine  specimens  of  bulbous,  herbaceou«»  green-hoiise^ 
Mid  stove  plants^  ftc;,  by  the  operative  members.  I1ie  MagnMia  purpiirea,  Az41ea  imuca.  Glycine 
•ininsis  [Wisttrto  Conseqo^na],  cactuses,  and  ericas,  in  {larticular,  were  very  splendid.  The 
Committee  were  presented  with  some  l)ottles  of  very  excellent  vinegar,  produced  Arom  goose^ 
berries,  by  Mr.  Dlckaoa,  butler  to  Robert  St«n,  Esq..  of  Kilbagie,  which  was  considered  to  lie 
excellent  in  point  of  parity  and  flavour.  The  zeal  of  the  members  of  this  association  cannot  be 
too  highly  commended.  They  some  time  ago  resolved  to  connect  with  the  institution  a  library 
of  standard  WHiperiodical  works  on  horticulture,  and  other  subjects  of  a  kindred  nature,  and  we 
are  bappy  to  Inibrm  our  readers  that  the  resolution  is  meeting  with  general  support  For  our 
own  "part,  we  consider  this  to  be  a  remarkably  happy  idea,  and  expect  that  it  will  be  the  means  of 
doing  unspcukable  service  not  only  to  the  institution,  but  also  to  evcrv  Individual  in  the  district 
who  toapMns  to  have  a  patch  of  garden^round  to  cultivate.  It  will  gratify  and  Improve  the 
taste  of  the  amateur,  and  induce  many  who  have  a  little  spare  time,  to  devote  it  to  the  delightAil 
and  innocent  amusement  of  **  rearinc  i^ants  and  flowers.^'  It  will  extend  the  taste  for  reading 
eaong  operative  gardeners,  and  put  them  in  possession  of  the  theoretical  knowledge  of  the  man 
•r  science.    {Stirling  Advertiser,  May  14.) 

Falkirk  Horticultural  Society.-^  AprU  27.     The  successful  competitors  for  the 

prizes  were  as  follows,  viz. :  — 

Flowert.  AuricuUs :  1.  Mr.  Henry  Masterton,  Falkirk;  2.  Mr.  George  Lighlbody,  Falkirk; 
3.  Alexander  Forrester,  gardener  to  William  Falconer,  Esq.,  Cariowria  Polyanthuses :  1.  Alex- 
ander Forrester,  gardener  to  William  Falconer,  Esq.,  Carlowrie ;  2.  Mr.  George  Lightbody,  FaU 
liirk ;  a  Mr.  Henry  Masterton,  Falkirk.  —  /Vn^  Apples :  1.  Robert  Hardie,  gardener  to  William 
Forbes,  Esq.,  Callendar;  2.  Da?id  Dow,  gardener  to  J.  Logan,  Esq.,  Clarkston :  a  James  Sinclair, 

g&rdener  to  Thomas  Spottiswood,  Esq.,  Dunipace.  —  CW^Mify  VegetabUt.  Broccoli:  1.  Jamcf 
ruikshanks,  gardener  to  Cumming  Bruce,  Esq.,  Kinnaird ;  2.  Keith  Buchanan,  gardener  to  Sir 
m  Bruce,  Stenhouse ;  a  David  Dow,  gardener  to  J.  Logan,  Esq.,  Clarkston.  Carrots :  1.  Jamea 
Cruikahanks,  gardener  to  Cumming  Bruce.  Eiq.,  Kinnaird ;  2.  Robert  Hardie,  gardener  to 
William  Forbes,  Esq.,  Callendar.  Leeks :  Alexander  Forrester,  gardener  to  William  Falconer, 
Esq.,  Carlowrie :  2.  Alexander  Berrie,  gardener  to  Thomas  Learmouth,  Esq.  Lawrence  Park  { 
a  James  Cruiksnanks,  gardener  to  J.  Logan,  Esq.  Clarkston. 

The  flowers  and  vegetables  brought  forward  l>ore  the  most  ample  testimony  to  the  skill  and 
successful  industry  of  the  competiUnv:  and  seldom  has  the  Society  been  favoured  with  such  • 
display  from  its  members.  They  met  with  the  warmest  approbation  of  the  gentlemen  present,  and 

Save  ttiem  reason  to  think  that  this  part  of  the  country  was  not  behind  in  the  cultivation  of  fine 
owers.    The  auriculas  and  polya&tnuses  were  particularly  deserving  of  notice,  as  any  one  at  all 
acquainted  with  the  subject  may  satisfy  himself  by  referring  to  the  annexed  list  of  names,  wbich 


Auricula,  Hood's  Lord  Lascelles  and  N.  Smith's  Emperor  Alexander  igreen-edged),  Kenvon'i 
Ringleader  and  Thomson's  Bang-up  (grey-edged),  Taylor's  Glory  and  Scholfield's  Maid  of  the 
Mill  (white^edged).    flnt  prise  Polyanthus :  Coxe^s  Rince  Regent,  Fletcher's  Defiance,  Park's 
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Xjoid  Nelton,  BiUingtoo's  Beauty  of  Over,  Lombard's  Highlander,  and  Thomaon*t  Prince«s  of 
lYalei.  Second  prixe  Polyanthus :  Pearson's  Alexander,  Turner's  Bonaparte,  Fl«tcbeff*a 
BeAance,  Coxe'a  Prioce  Aegent,  Scott's  Seedling,  and  Yorkshire  Regent    iStsrlimg  Adwcrlmar, 

FIFESHIRE. 

Cujtar    Horticxdtural  Sociely,  —  Jpril  28.       The    prizes    were  awarded    as 

IbNows;  — 

Floater*.  Aurirulas:  1.  John  Paterson,  f^rdener  to  John  Datzell,  Esq.,  of  Lingo;  2.  Thomas 
Greig,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Leven  and  Melville ;  3.  James  Anderson,  f^rdener  to  Colonel  Don 
«f  Sf»ing(ield.  Self  Auriculas :  1.  Alexander  Paterson,  gardener  to  George  M'Gill,  Esq.,  of  Kem* 
Imick  I  S.  James  Anderson.  Polyanthus  :  1.  Alexander  Paterson  ;  ^  James  Anderson  ;  a.  Thomat 
.Gffcig.  Double  Hyacinths,  Thomas  Greig.  Polyanthus  Narcissus,  Thomas  Grcig.  Single  Ane. 
mooes:  1.  James  Andersoo;  J2.  Thomas  Greig ;  S.  John  Paterson.  Spring  Flowers,  Thomaa 
Oreig.  Exotic  Plants,  James  Anderson.  ^  CtUimary  Fegetabtes.  Brooooli :  1.  Thomas  Greig ; 
SL  John  Paterson.  Asparagus :  I.  James  Bouchard,  gardener  to  George  C^imfibell,  Esq.,  of  Eden, 
wood;  2.  John  Paterson;  3,  Alexander  Paterson.  Scotdi  Leeks:  1.  Thomas  Greig;  2.  Alex, 
ander  Paterson ;  J.  John  Patervon. 

.  Some  fine  specimens  of  early  forced  ttrawberrtes,  of  the  Rose  and  Keen's  seedling  kinds,  were 
]>roduced  to  the  Meeting  by  Mr.  Grcig,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Leven.  Thejr  |iresented  an 
uncommonly  inviting  appearance,  and  the  plants  seemed  to  be  as  richly  clothed  witli  flowers  ami 
Aruit  as  we  have  seen  them  in  the  best  situations  in  the  month  of  June.  Mr.  Greig  also  exhibited 
a  floe  bundle  of  succory,  a  delicate  salad,  which  is  too  little  grown,  in  this  neighbourhood.  Mr. 
Anderson,  gardener  to  Colonel  Don,  exhibited  a  fine  collection  of  exotics,  among  which  we 
observed  brautiful  plants  of  the  following  species:  — frlca  cerintboldes,  colbrans  /emn6"ides, 
odbra-rbsea,  and  grandinbsa;  Lechenafiltta  formbaaj  E'pacris  grandiflttfa;  Gardens  fl6rid«, 
Afldea  Sudica,  double  purple  and  single  white.    {Pi/e  Herald,  April  29.) 

PERTHSHIRE. 

Dundee  fforlicuUural  Society.  —  May  3.  The  successful  competitors  were  as 
IbUows:  via.— 

r  Mr.  James  Smith,  gardener,  Ellangowan.  for  the  best  auriculas,  and  Mr.  John  Hampton,  gar. 
dener.  Crescent  House,  for  the  second ;  Mr.  J.  Smith,  for  the  best  self  auriculas,  and  Mr.  J, 
Hampton,  for  the  second  r  Mr.  J.  Smith,  for  the  b^t  seedling  auriculas,  second  prilyanthuse^ 
and  best  hyacinths :  Mr.  Thomas  Spalding,  gardener,  Arthurstone,  for  the  best  polvantltuscs ; 
Mr.  J.  Stewart,  Dudhope  nurserv,  for  the  best  seedling  polyanthus ;  Mr.  J.  Hampton,  for  the  beat 
bouquet  of  flowers,  and  Mr.  J.  Kidd,  gardener,  Roasie  Priory,  for  the  second  ditto.  Mr.  J.  Kidd 
for  the  best  cucumbers;  Mr.  J.  Kettle,  gardener,  Glendoig,  for  the  second  dittOL  and  beat  purple 
tiroocoli,  and  Mr.  Radley  of  the  Asylum,  for  the  best  white  broccoli ;  Mr.>J.  Walker,  gardener. 
Airly  CaAtle,  fur  the  best  sea-kale ;  Mr.  J.  Hampton,  for  the  bcbt  lettuce  and  liest  leeks ;  Mr.  J. 
Dick,  ^rdencr,  Ballindean,  for  the  second  lettuce,  and  Mr.  J.  Kettle,  for  the  second  loeks  and 
beat  spinach  ;  Mr.  Thomas  Spalding,  for  the  best  Brussels  sprouts  and  best  early  cabbage :  Mr.  J. 
Hampton  for  the  second  early  cabbage,  and  Mr.  J.  Dick  for  the  best  mushrooms;  Mr.  \V.  Brow, 
gardener,  Meigle  House,  for  the  best  asparagus ;  Mr.  A.  Smith,  gardener,  Cunnoquble,  for  tbt 
Mcond ;  and  Mr.  T.  Spalding,  for  the  best  preserved  apples;  Mr.  J.  KetUe,  .for  the  second  pre. 
■enred  and  best  variety  of  amilcs ;  Mr.  J.  Dick,  for  the  second  varietv  of  a|>ples  and  second  variety 
of  vegetables ;  and  Mr.  D.  Mitchell,  gardener,  Carolina  Port,  for  the  best  varifty  of  vcfetxblet 
and  best  onions.  A  very  fine  plant  of  Corrs^a  speci5sa  was  exhibited  IVom  Crescent,  and  a  beau, 
tiftil  plant  of  the  Sempervlvum  arbbrcum  in  lull  flower,  fVom  Carolina  Port  |  a  very  pivtty  variety 
of  rainbow  self  auriculas,  violets,  and  flowers  of  white  chrysanthemum,  trona  Arthumone;  somo 
pears,  in  apparently  good  preservation,  from  Ballindean,  and  some  early  potatoes,  of  tolerable  siscL 
iW»m  Glendoig  and  Ballindean.  Some  very  excellent  Spring  spinach  ana  asparagus  were  received 
three  days  after  the  Meeting,  from  Mr  James  Kellock,  gardener  to  W.  Fergus,  Esq.,  Kirkcaldy, 
which,  bad  Ihey  come  forward  in  time,  had  a  good  chance  for  prizes.    {Dundee  Courier^  May  IL) 

ABERDEENSHIRE. 

jiherdeensJiire  Horticultural  Society.  —  May  4.  The  following  is  the  order^  of 
merit  :<i« 

Flowers.  Stage  Auriculas :  1.  ahd  2.  D.  Gaims,  Glcnbcrvie  House :  3.  Mr.  J.  L.  Maasie. 
Seedling  Auriculas:  1.  Mr.  J.  Forbes,  Broad  funl ;  2.  Mr.  A.  Diack.  Polyanthuses:  1.  Mr.  W. 
Davidson,  jua  ;  2.  Mr.  Massie ;  3.  Captain  Ciyne.  Seedling  Polyanlhniies  :  1.  and  2.  Mr.  Massie  ; 
a.  D.  Gaims.  Hyacinths:  1.  D.  Gaims :  2  Captain  Anderson.  — FrMi7.  Dessert  Ap^'les :  1. 
J.  Brodie,  Denmore;  2  A.  Brown,  Heathcot;  c>.  VVilliam  Chalmers.  I.och  head :  4.  J.  Collie, 
Forglen  House.  Twenty,  five  Stalks  Rhubarb:  I.  William  Anderson  ;  2.  P.  Archibald  ;  ^  Charles 
Berry,  Ury.  Three  Bottles  Home-made  Wine :  1.  (Gooseberry  Champagne)  Mrs.  Young"  Com. 
hill ;  2.  (Black  Currant)  Mrs.  Crombie,  Phesdo;  3.  (Strawberry)  Mrs.  Gonlon,"  Kincardine  :  4. 
(various  Fruits)  Al.  Diack.  —  Culinary  Vegetable*.  Mushrooms,  William  Aiuierson,  gardener, 
Comhill.  Asparagus :  1.  J.  Alexander,  Murtle,  and  D.  Cadenhead,  New  Bridge  (equal  in  merit)  | 
2.  and  3.  George  Cardno,  Woodside.  Broccoli :  1.  William  Gallow,  Scolstown  ;  2  W.  I^wson, 
Devanha  Houce;  S.  J.Cobban,  Arbuthnot  House.  Sea-kale:  ].  George  Cardno ;  2.  P.  Anhi. 
bald.  Park;  a  William  Smith,  Grandholm Cottage.  Cucumbers  :  1.  (twins,  11  in,  long),  SL  (Win.), 
and  a  (14  in),  William  Anderson. 

Briro-Prize.  Mr.  W.  Davidson,  jun.,  a  large  collection  of  beautiful  Grecn.house  Plants,  in 
lull  flower. 

The  Societv's  large  silver  medal  was  awarded  to  D.  Gaims.gardcner  to  J.  M.  Nicholson,  Esq.,  of 
Glenbervie,  for  the  hyncinthn,  being  the  best  articles  nt  the  Show.  The  Society's  small  fcllver 
medals  were  awarded  to  all  the  other  first  articles,  as  well  as  to  Mr.  W.  Davidson,  for  the  extra, 
prlae :  there  were  no  second  priaes  given  upon  this  occasion.  The  display  of  auriculas,  polvan. 
thuMs,  and  hyacinths,  was  very  fine.  The  specimens  of  tipples  were  numerous  and  uncommbnij 
food  j  the  vegeublcs  were  excellent  \  and  tlie  wines  delicious.    {Aberdeen  Journal,  May  5.) 
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ORIGINAL  CORRESPONDENCE, 


Art.  I.  Notes  and  Reflections  made  during  a  Tour  through  Part 
of  France  and  Oermany^  in  the  Autumn  of  the  Year  1828.  By 
the  Conductor. 

{Continutdfrom  p.  892.) 

The  public  gardens  of  recreation  in  and  around  Paris  are 
numerous,  and  they  are  all  of  them  more  conspicuously,  and 
perhaps  more  truly,  scenes  of  enjoyment  than  the  public  gar- 
dens of  England ;  because  the  French  are  more  gay  and  social 
in  their  enjoyments  than  the  English.  The  Garden  of  the 
Tuilleries,  once  called  royal,  is,  taking  it  altogether,  perhaps 
the  most  interesting  public  garden  in  the  world.  We  will 
not  enter  either  on  a  history  or  a  description  of  this  garden; 
and,  indeed,  as  we  have  other  important  business  to  transact 
on  this  bright  morning  of  September  14th,  we  are  determined 
that  the  present  article  shall  be  short.  Besides,  we  feel  that 
it  would  be  a  species  of  profanation,  even  in  a  Magazine  of 
Gardening,  to  say  much  on  any  subject  in  which  Paris  is  con- 
cerned, foreign  from  the  glorious  events  which  took  place  on 
the  27th,  28th,  and  29th  of  July  last ;  events  which,  sanguine 
as  we  are  as  to  the  destiny  of  the  human  race,  and  great 
as  have  of  late  been  our  expectations  from  the  French  (see 
pp.  474.  and  514.),  have  produced  results  of  which  **  we 
dare  not  have  dreamed."*  When  once  society  is  freed  from 
the  trammels  of  antiquated  institutions,  the  rapidity  with  which 

*  See  To  the  TMeolor^  a  poem,  by  T.  Roscoe,  Esq. ;  and  the  letters  of 
O.  P.  Q.  in  the  Momkig  Chromde^  a  newspaper  which  has  been  JMStiy  de- 
signated by  the  French  as  the  dignity  and  omameDt  of  the  Brifisb  press. 
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the  natural  rights  of  man  will  gain  the  ascendency  can  only  be 
compared  to  the  rapid  growth  of  a  tree,  which,  after  having 
been  for  nvmy  years  clipped,  is  at  last  permitted  to  shoot 
ifa^th  in  aH  the  character  and  beauty  of  truth  and  nature; 
when  its  widely-spreading  and  vigorous  branches  soon  burst 
through  the  limits  to  which  the  tree  had  been  previously 
confined  by  the  tonsor,  and  a  formal  and  insipid  piece  of  ver- 
dure becomes  m  time  one  of  the  noblest  subjects  of  the  forest. 
The  Gardens  of  the  Tuilleries  are  invaluable  from  their 
situation  in  the  centre  of  Paris,  and  from  their  being  open  at 
all  times  to  all  the  world.     TTiey  have  open  airy  walks  for 
winter,  and  shady  walks  and  deep  yet  airy  groves  for  sum- 
mer ;  flower-borders,  in  which  a  constant  succe^ion  of  showy 
flowering  plants  is  kept  up  ;  lawn,  kept  green  by  daily  water- 
ing ;  fountains,  which,  however,  do  not  play  so  frequently  or 
so  magnificently  as  they  should ;  and  a  number  of  very  beau- 
tifiil  statues.     During  the  summer,  the  principal  walks  are 
bordered  by  lofty  orange  trees  in  tubs :  and  what  is  singular 
respecting  these  trees  is,  that  the  blossom,  being  a  perquisite 
of  the  gardener,  is  always  plucked  off  before  they  are  set  out, 
and  sold,  for  his  benefit,  to  the  orange-flower-water  manufac- 
turers ;  so  tliat  the  trees  are  not  half  so  ornamental  as  they 
would  be  if  covered  with  fruit  and  blossom.*     As  to  die  de* 
lieious  perfume  which  these  blossoms  would  afford,  we  could 
write  a  volume  upon  the  subject.     Whoever  has  walked  in 
the  orange  orchards  at  Nervi,  knows  thai  the  quantity  of 
otange  trees  distributed  in  the  Gardens  of  the  Tuilleries,  if 
allowed  to  retain  and  expand  their  blossoms,  would  scent  not 
<»ily  the  air  of  the  gardens  but  of  half  Paris.     If  there  are 
any  who  deny  this,  we  ask  them  to  account  for  the  orange 
fr^rance  of  the  air  for  miles  around  Genoa  and  Naples,  both 
by  sea  and  land.     If  all  the  public  gardens  in  Paris  were 
moderately  stocked  with  orange  trees,  and  a  few  distributed 
along  the  Boulevards  (and  the  Parisian  populace  are  suf- 
ficiently cultivated  not  to  touch  either  the  blossoms  or  the 
firuit  of  trees  thus  confided  to  their  care  for  their  advantage), 
the  entire  atmosphere  would  be  that  of  the  Island  of  St. 

•  Sprigs  of  orange  trees  in  blossom,  and  wreaths  of  the  same,  are  sold  in 
the  markets  at  Paris  throughout  the  year  (the  trees  being  forced  in  the 
winter  season),  to  be  worn  at  marriages ;  the  bride  being  crowned  with  a 
wreath,  and  the  bouquets  bein^  distributed  amongst  her  attendants.  In  the 
evening  the  wreath  is  divided  mto  small  pieces,  and  eagerly  sought  for  by 
the  young  female  friends  of  the  bride,  wno  believe  it  to  possess  the  same 
qualities  as  are  attributed  to  pieces  of  the  bride-cake  in  England.  We  have 
Been  sprigs  of  orange  trees  worn  at  marriages  in  this  country ;  and  we  rejoice 
to  observe  the  striking  manner  in  which  tlie  customs  of  two  nations,  so 
formed  to  be  united  as  England  and  France,  are  beginning  to  amalgamate. 
-^  Note  by  Jn  L,  Cobham,    Sept.  15^ 
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Michael :  nor  would  this  perfuming  at  masse  surpass  other 
improvements  of  the  age ;  lighting  by  gas,  for  example.  By 
the  judicious  distribution  of  orange  trees,  and  of  other  odori- 
ferous flowers,  shrulis,  and  plants,  or  even  by  mignonette 
alone,  the  air  of  any  city  might  be  rendered  as  odoriferous  as 
that  of  a  garden.  When  the  many  have  once  conquered 
from  the  few  what  is  necessary  and  convenient,  they  will  tlien 
attempt  what  is  agreeable  and  refined ;  and,  witli  the  know- 
ledge of  the  wonderful  resources  of  nature  and  art,  requisite 
to  give  them  the  sovereignty  of  society,  they  will  succeed. 

But,  to  return  to  the  orange  trees  at  the  Tuilleries,  or,  to 
speak  our  minds  freely,  all  those  kept  in  tubs  in  the  open  gar- 
den every  where,  we  should  greatly  prefer  having  the  tubs  or 
boxes  sunk  in  the  borders,  and  covered  and  disguised  in  such  a 
way  as  would  convey  the  idea  that  the  trees  were  growing  in  the 
natural  soil.  Nothing  could  be  easier  to  execute ;  and  we  re- 
commend this,  and  also  the  subject  of  plucking  off  the  blossoms, 
to  the  proper  authorities.  We  are  aware  of  the  allegation, 
that  su£fering  the  fruit  to  come  to  maturity  would  weaken  the 
tree,  &c.  &c. ;  but  it  is  the  gardener's  business  to  supply  the 
tree  with  strength  ;  and  we  know  he  can  supply  it  when  his 
interest  does  not  interfere.  ♦ 

(To  be  continued  J} 


Art.  II.    Notice  of  f*^.  Gardens  of  the  Hon.  and  Retr.  W.  Herbert 

at  Spoffarth.    By  N.  H.  S. 

At  Spofforth,  a  mean-looking  straggling  village,  about  four 
miles  south  of  Harrogate,  is  uie  residence  of  that  eminent 
botanist  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  William  Herbert,  brother  to  the 
present  Earl  of  Caernarvon.  Mr.  Herbert  is  a  gentleman  of 
good  private  fortune  j  and  the  rectory  of  Spofforth  is  said  to 
bring  him  in  an  income  of  2500/.  per  annum.  As  a  botanist 
Mr.  Herbert  is  well  known  :  he  is  also  a  most  accomplished 
scholar,  an  eloquent  preacher,  and  a  poet.  (See  his  Helga^ 
2  vols.)  '^The  rectory  house  has  nothing  about  it  to  deserve 
either  encomium  or  disparagement.      The   gardens  nearly 

*  Since  writing  the  above,  we  have  seen,  in  the  T^mcM  (Sept.  24.),  an 
intention  expressed  of  pulling  down  the  Tuilleries,  to  rebuild  a  palace  for 
the  use  of  the  three  prmces.  We  should  not  be  sorry  to  see  that  part  of 
the  Tuilleries  pulled  down  which  is  said  to  be  in  a  state  of  decay,  and  rebuilt 
as  a  continuation  of  the  National  Galleries  of  Sculpture  and  Painting ;  but 
most  deeply  should  we  regret  to  hear  of  a  palace  for  a  prince  being  built  in 
France  after  what  the  French  have  done.  The  days  for  erecting  palaces  fbr 
individual  kings,  we  trust,  are  gone  never  to  return,  not  only  in  F raince  but 
dirougfaout  Europe :  a  government  palace  is  a  different  thing. 
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surround  it,  and  are  rich  in  rhodendrons,  azaleas,  kalmias;,  &c., 
foffether  with  the  most  choice  irises,  African  gladioli,  and  hy* 
brids  of  the  ^eatest  variety  and  beauty,  which  may  be  sought 
for  in  vain  elsewhere.  In  front  of  the  stove  and  green-hous^ 
the  borders  are  filled  with  the  most  choice  bulbs,  as  crinmns^ 
Amaryllis,  pancratiums,  cyrtanthus,  cannas,  &c.,  which  bloom 
in  such  perfection  as  few  green-houses,  or  even  hot-houses^ 
can  boast.  Here  are  also  beautiful  rock  plants  and  many 
choice  aquatics,  with  gold  fishes,  m  a  small  pond.  The  noble 
curvilinear  conservatory  (which  opens  into  a  drawing-room) 
seems  to  be  admirably  managed,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
Itckuriance  and  size  of  the  Australian  and  Cape  acacias,  lipa- 
rias,  beaofortias,  melaleucas,  leucadendrons,  and  other  choice 
shrubs,  with  which  it  is  planted :  along  the  front  glasses  is 
a  raised  border,  2  to  S  fl.  broad,  in  which  are  planted  many 
splendid  creepers  and  climbers,  as  platylobiums,  glycines,  ken- 
nedias,  and  choice  calceolarias,  salpiglossis,  heaths,  elichry- 
sums,  crotolarias,  &c.  &c.  The  stove  is  entirely  a  botanical 
one,  and  is  literally  crammed  with  rare  and  curious  plants,  in- 
cluding the  beautiful  ixoras,  bignonias,  hibiscus,  passifloras ; 
and  at  each  end  are  a  number  of  Orchideae,  parasites,  epi- 
phytes, &c.,  such  as  Dendrobium,  Epidendron,  8cc.,  some 
growing  in  baskets,  some  in  pots,  and  others  in  the  stumps  of 
old  trees ;  many  of  these  are  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  place 
in  England.  The  green-house  joins  the  stove :  in  it  are 
numerous  camellias  of  extraordinary  size  and  beauty,  and 
many  hybrids  raised  from  seed  by  Mr.  Herbert ;  and  the  tribe 
of  ixias,  gladioli,  &c.,  on  the  raised  border  is  endless.  The 
bulb-house  communicates  with  the  green-house,  and  is  so  full 
of  every  variety  of  exotic  bulbs  that  it  is  not  easy  to  pass 
them.  In  this  house  are  also  very  fine  plants  of  Strelitz/o,  and 
Gloriosa  superba ;  several  plants  of  that  singular  genus  Man- 
tisia  saltat5ria,  or  opera  girls ;  and  on  the  rafters  some  beauti- 
ful and  rare  climbing  plants.  Beyond  the  bulb-house  is  the 
heathery,  in  which  many  of  the  better  varieties  of  those  hand- 
scmnie  plants,  and  some  hybrids,  Sec,  are  found,  as  well  as  a 
numerous  assemblage  of  mesembryanthema,  cacti,  pelargo- 
niums, &c. 

The  borders  and  beds  in  the  garden  have  every  thing  rare 
and  curious,  from  the  superb  magnolia  to  the  Neapolitan 
violet* 

The  site  of  the  kitchen-garden  is  not  good ;  nevertheless  it 
appears  to  be  highly  productive.  There  is  a  small  flued  pit, 
in  which  a  few  grapes,  pines,  and  melons  are  grown.  On  the 
whole,  Mr.  Herbert's  collection  cannot  fail  to  please  any  one 
fond  of  plants ;  but  I  regret  (»ie  thing  that  truth  obliges  me 


EjcperimenUjfar  beUermg  ibe  Labowing  Classes*       f$$ 


to  meBtion :  tie  garden  is  not  easy  tjf  access  for  those  lohojind 
tkemsehoes  ixdUiout  an  introductiotL  Mr.  Herbert  is  said  to  be 
a  very  amiable  man,  enthusiasticalljr  attached  to  his  ^gardeoi 
in  which  he  spends  much  time :  if,  therefore,  he  allowed  his 
collection  to  be  shown  to  all  callers,  he  would  m  the  summer 
months  be  every  day  annoyed  with  company  from  Harro^at^ 
who,  having  little  to  do,  are  constandy  going  from  one  show^^ 
place  to  another ;  some  from  a  real  love  of  science,  and  others 
to  drive  away  enmui^  which  the  tedium  of  a  watering-placQ 
yery  conunonly  produces* 

Newion-Kj/mef  June  19.  183Q.  N.  H,  ^ 


Art.  III.     Some  Account  of  the  Progress  of  an  Experiment  ffoin§ 
4m  in  Monnwu£hshire^  for  bettering  the  Condition  afike  iMbawring 
Classes.    By  John  H.  Moggridoe,  Esq. 

Sir,  . 

Although  considerable  time  has  elapsed  since  my  lasit 
-comdiHifiicatioii  to  you  on  the  subject  of  my  experiment  for 
Jbetiering  the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes  (Vol.  IIL 
p.  167.),  yet  have  I  not  ibi'gotten  my  prowise  of  occasionally 
notifying  its  progress  to  you.  It  has  now  nearly  two  yeai^ 
and  a  half  of  experience  more  to  boast  of  than  when  I  trans- 
mitted you  the  last  particulars  of  its  state  and  circumstances ; 
«nd  although  these  have  been  (and  must  be  still  more,  I  fear) 
very  injuriously  affiscted  by  the  distress  which  generally,  if 
aiot  universally,  pervades  the  country,  yet  has  nothing  occurred 
to  invalidate  the  principle  on  which  the  experiment  was 
founded,  or  even  to  occasion  doubt  as  to  its  continued  local 
success.  On  the  contrary,  the  effects  of  the  pressure  of  the 
times;,  and  of  the  im^iolitic  attempts  which  have  been  made, 
with  poitial  success,  to  fasten  direct  local  taxation  on  tHe 
laudable  exertions  of  humbie  iiiidustry  to  set  itself  above  want 
in  sidcness  aiid  old  age,  and  to  reassume  a  portion  at  least  of 
that  independence  (d  spirit  which  their  forefathers  possessed, 
have  only  added  other  proofs  in  support  of  the  fact,  —  that 
the  labouring  classes  in  this  country  have  been  degraded,  ijpi^- 
poverished,  and  demoralised,  much  more  by  the  bane£ul  sys- 
t^n  of  misgovernment  to  which  the  country  has  been  loqg 
subjected,  than  to  any  inherent  vice  in  their  own  constitution, 
or  any  personal  fault  of  their  own.  The  partial  imposition  of 
poor*rates,  church-rates,  and  highway-rates,  though  fortu- 
nately defeated  in  the  intention  of  its  being  made  general, 
and  confined  to  that  which  the  strict  letter  m  the  law  unhap- 
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pily  admits  of  being  enforced,  has  driven  away  a  few  adven- 
turers, and  alarmed,  disgusted,  and  in  some  degree  para- 
lysed all ;  so  that  the  prospect  of  rescuing  many  more  from 
the  jaws  of  poverty,  and  from  the  fangs  of  oppression  and 
want,  is  not  at  present  very  encouraging,  althou^  the  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  in  the  three  villages  mentioned  in  my  last 
has,  since  the  date  of  that  account,  increased  to  between  two 
and  three  thousand.  At  present,  from  the  conjoint  operation 
of  local  taxation,  and  the  necessary  effects  of  the  present 
depressed  state  of  every  branch  of  British  industry,  the  popu- 
lation in  these  experimental  villages  is  on  the  decrease  rather 
than  otherwise.  How  much  this  is  to  be  regretted  by  every 
real  friend  of  his  country,  the  following  short  statements,  show- 
ing in  part,  but  materially,  the  altered  condition  and  conse- 
quent feelings  of  tlie  poor,  will  unanswerably  testify.  Early 
ia  the  year  1827,  an  unfortunate  difference  respecting  wages 
took  place  between  the  proprietors  of  the  Monmouthshire 
collieries  and  their  workmen ;  and  a  comparatively  few  vaga- 
bonds became  the  terror  of  the  country  for  several  weeks,  by 
means  of  nightly  alarms,  and  depi*edations  committed  on  such 
of  their  fellow-workmen  as  were  willing  to  work  on  their 
'masters'  terms.  Then  it  was  that  the  difference  was  con- 
spicuously shown  between  those  who  had  nothing  they  could 
call  their  own,  and  those  who  were  conscious  that,  in  their 
houses  and  gardens  more  particularly,  they  had  something 
to  lose ;  between  those  who  had  been  made  half  brutes  by 
having  been  subjected  to  contumely,  contempt,  and  inhu- 
manity, and  those  who  had  been  treated  with  the  consider- 
ation and  kindness  due  from  all  human  creatures  one  to  the 
other.  Whilst  the  unmarried  colliers  rambled  into  other 
mining  districts  in  search  of  work ;  and  whilst  the  great  mass 
of  the  married  men  scoured  the  country  for  fifteen  miles 
round  in  parties  of  from  ten  to  twenty  in  each,  with  wallets 
over  their  shoulders,  and  bludgeons  in  their  hands,  levying 
contributions  in  victuals  and  clothes  for  the  support  of  their 
families,  the  Blackwood  villagers,  who  had  gardens,  turned 
their  attention  to  them,  and  subsisted  themselves  out  of  them 
and  of  the  resources  at  their  command  :  and  when  it  became 
'  necessary  to  swear  in  a  considerable  number  of  special  con- 
stables to  aid  in  preserving  the  peace  of  the  country,  and  for 
the  protection  of  property,  none  were  found  more  ready, 
none  more  zealous,  none  more  faithful,  none  more  effective, 
than  the  cottage  freeholders  of  Blackwood.  *     Again,  in  the 

•  In  December,  1828,  sixty  of  these  villagers  formed  themselves  into 
The  Bhckivood  Society  for  Free  Enquiri/,     In  the  address  delivered  at  the 
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very  spot  whicb^  as  to  cultivation,  had  been  H  waste  a  few 
years  before,  has  sprung  up  gardens  producing  all  the  varieties 


first  meeting,  by  Mr.  Moggridge,  the  great  object  of  the  Society  is  staged 
to  be,  '*  to  obtain  knowledge  by  means  of  ^ee  enquiry.  Some  may  know 
something  worth  imparting  which  others  <k>  not  know,  but  may  learn ;  so 
that  thus  the  knowledge  of  ieadi  mad  every  member  may  in  time  become 
the  property  of  all.  By  discussion  also,  and  attending  to  select  readings, 
much  knowledge  will  be  obtained  which  none  of  the .  members  may  know 
any  thing  of  at  present ;  and  attentive  consideration  of  and  thinkiii^  upon 
what  you  hear,  will  be  sure  to  make  you  both  wiser  and  better.  The  plan 
and  rules  of  the  Society  have  been  repeatedly  read,  and  finally  approved : 
they  are  simple  and  easy  to  be  understood,  and  calculated  to  cfo  what  is.  to 
be  done  in  the  cheapest,  most  regular,  and  most  cflectual  manner.  Ampogit 
the  leading  subjects  which  will  probably  be  brought  forward  are  geology,  or 
the  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the  earth ;  mineralogy,  or  a  knowlc^e  of 
minerals:  both  subjects  particularly  deserving  the  attention  of  persons  who  live 
in  this  great  mining  country,  and  who  are  in  the  habit  of  going  under  ground. 
Mechanics,  or  the  knowledge  and  use  of  machines,  by  the  help  of  which 
one  man  may  do  the  work  of  many ;  a  subject  also  very  important  to 
miners  and  manufacturers.  I  mentioned  just  now  the  name  of  the  greatest 
inventor  of  machines  in  ancient  times,  Archimedes  :  he  was  a  native  of  that 
part  of  the  world  in  which  a  cniel  war  has  been  carried  on  by  the  Turks 
against  the  Greeks.  Here  is  a  model  of  his  screw-pump.  See  I  in  working 
simply  by  the  winch  it  raises  the  water  from  the  bottom  of  the  tin  can  to 
the  top,  through  a  pipe  which  I  have  had  twisted  round  the  outside  of  a 
cylinder,  instead  of  its  being  a  screw  in  the  inside,  in  order  that  you  may 
see  its  mode  of  working  more  clearly.  It  is  used  for  piunping  water  out  of 
canals  and  reservoirs,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  might  be  used  to  adyan- 
taee  in  your  mines.  The  arts  of  life,  or  a  knowledge  of  the  different  trades 
of  the  mdustrious,  will  be  another  subject  for  your  attention ;  and  do- 
tnestic  economy,  or  the  means  of  enabling  every  poor  man's  family  to  Kve 
better  and  more  cheaply,  by  applying  things  to  the  best  purposes  in  the 
best  way,  and  by  teaching  the  use  of  different  articles  of  food,  of  which 
many  are  at  present  ignorant,  or  know  but  little  about.  A  garden  all  of 
you  begin  to  value  as  one  of  your  best  friends :  m^  gardener  will  mve  you 
a  lesson  upon  gardening ;  so  that  you  may,  if  you  will,  have  vegetables  of  all 
sorts,  and  common  fruits  in  plenty,  and  know  how  to  raise  your  own  plants, 
and  sow  your  own  seeds.  I  shall  mention  only  two  other  subjects,  but  they 
are  of  the  greatest  importance,  viz.  politics  and  religion.  I  am  one  of 
those  who  think  it  but  just  that  those  who  pay  for  the  support,  and  contri- 
bute to  the  expenses,  of  government  (and  all  pay  more  or  less,  directly  or 
indirectly),  should  occasionally  turn  their  attention  to  the  measures  and 
principles  of  government.  It  is  only  bad  governments  that  do  not  like  to 
render  an  account  of  their  proceedings  and  expenditure  to  the  people, 
like  as  bad  servants  fear  to  be  called  to  an  account  by  their  master ;  tem- 
perate and  constitutional  discussion  on  this  subject  is  the  right  of  all 
people,  and  can  do  no  harm  to  any  whose  conduct  is  upright  and  honest. 
Above  all,  and  as  being  the  most  important,  and  your  enquiries  being,  as  I 
understand,  the  most  directed  thereto,  is  the  subject  of  religion ;  in  com- 
parison with  this  all  other  subjects  become  of  little  consequence." 

We  should  be  happy  to  hear  of  societies  of  this  sort  being  formed  in 
every  village  of  the  kingdom ;  nothing  but  the  control  of  opinion  will  save 
this  country  from  a  crisis.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  things^  that  the  political 
sufferings  of  all  will  render  all  politicians.  —  Cond, 
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of  the  most  usefiil  vegetaHes,  and  many  others  which,  though 
desirable,  are  not  necessary ;  currants  and  gooseberries, 
raspberries,  strawberries,  apples,  and  the  rhubarb  for  tarts ; 
and  (though  more  rarely)  single  plants  and  beds  of  flowers : 
flo  that  the  prizes  for  ^^  the  best  cultivated  villager's  garden 
fai  the  hills  of  Glamorgan  and  Monmouthshire,**  and  for  "  the 
best  basket  of  sorted  vegetables,"  as  well  as  for  "  the  finest 
apples,"  and  for  **  new  or  rare  sorts  of  apples,"  all  fell  to  the 
lot  of  the  Blackwood  villagers,  at  two  successive  shows  of  the 
Horticultural  Society  in  the  year  1829,  as  well  as  the  prize 
for  **  the  most  beautiful  flower  in  bloom."  That  these  are 
striking  indications  of  physical  and  morcd  improvement,  who 
will  venture  to  disbelieve  ?  and  who  that  is  a  real  friend  to  the 
peace  and  tranquillity,  the  reputation  and  happiness  of  his 
country,  but  must  wish  them  to  become,  as  they  even  yet 
ni^t  be,  universal  ?  In  the  present  state  of  the  country 
little  progress  in  the  true  cottage  system  can  be  expected  in 
fingland,  notwithstanding  various  applications  for  practical 
information  thereon  have  oeen  made,  and  some  of  them  from 
persons  of  rank  and  extensive  influence.  In  Ireland,  on  the 
contrary,  the  labouring  poor  are  not  subjected  to  the  fatal 
e&ects  of  that  taxation  which  in  England  renders  the  circum- 
stances of  the  poor  all  but  desperate ;  if  the  curse  of  tithes 
could  be  previously  removed  as  affiscting  improvements,  the 
cottage  system  on  the  most  liberal  scale  might,  under  the 
direction  of  judicious  and  experienced  persons,  be  rendered  a 
real  blessing  to  the  country ;  as  the  editor  of  the  Irish  Farmer^ s 
JkJumaL  for  January  1827  justly  observes.  The  hints  for 
fiuther  improv^nent  in  the  circumstances  of  the  labouring 
poor,  afforded  by  the  very  interesting  particulars,  given  in  the 
Uardener's  Magazine,  of  your  late  Continental  tour,  I  cherish 
with  fondness,  but,  alas  !  widiout  the  hope  of  seeing  many  of 
tbem  adopted  in  my  time. 

John  H.  Moggridge. 
Woodfidd^  Mmmouthshire^  March  5«  1830. 


AftT.  IV.     On  the  Subfeti  of  an  Eoeperiment  made  for  bettering  the 
Condition  qf  the  Labouring  Classes.     By  John  H.  Moggridge, 

Sir, 

Farther  information  as  to  the  progress  of  my  experiment 

far  bettering  the  condkion  of  the  labouring  classes  may  not  be 

mmoceptable  to  certain  of  youf  readers.      It  is  now  some 

length  of  time  since  the  last  account  appeared;  and  although 
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the  additional  incidents  are  few,  and  by  no  means  so  satia^ 
factory  as  heretofore,  certain  of  them  furnish  matter  of  much 
though  mournful  interest  to  the  political  economist,  and  to 
the  nriends  of  the  improvement,  happiness,  and  respectabiiily 
of  the  working  poor. 

Except  in  one  of  the  villages  where  local  circumstances 
have  fostered  improvement,  very  few  additional  houses  have 
been  erected  by  cottagers  /  who,  partaking  of  late  largely  in 
the  distress  of  the  times,  have  generally  been  disabled  from 
making  any  exerticm  to  extricate  themselves  from  the  degi'adeci 
and  dependent  state  into  which  they  have  been  so  deeply 
plunged,  or  from  availing  themselves  of  the  proffered  assists 
ance  ft>r  that  purpose.  Yet,  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  last 
winter,  the  progressive  improvement  in  the  appearance  of 
many  dwellings  previously  built,  as  well  as  of  their  inmates, 
was  perceptible  and  gratifying ;  but,  above  all,  the  superior 
cultivation  and  increased  comiorts  derived  from  their  gardens 
strongly  denoted  greater  ease  of  circumstances,  as  well  as  ma- 
terially contributed  thereto.  A  more  striking  proof  of  what 
the  exertions  of  the  labouring  classes,  duly  encouraged,  instead 
of  unnaturally  depressed,  would  effect  in  this  way,  can  hardly 
be  furnished,  than  that  which  arises  out  of  the  fact,  that,  at  all 
the  Horticultural  Society  meetings  held  during  the  past  year, 
the  cottagers  of  the  earliest-established  village,  heretofore  de- 
scribed, carried  away  the  prizes  oflFered  for  the  productions  rf 
cottage  gardens  in  the  hills  of  either  of  the  two  counties  of 
Monmouth  and  Glamorgan.  Tlie  depression  of  trade,  which 
has  within  a  year  past  been  grievously  felt  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  and  the  imposition  of  local  taxes,  which  the  friends  of 
the  struggling  poor  have  been  unable  to  prevent,  have  ope- 
rated a  most  distressing  change,  affording  another  and  striking 
proof  of  the  gross  impolicy  as  well  as  injustice  of  a  state  of 
society  which  raises  the  price  of  provisions  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  unassisted  poor;  at  the  same  time  that,  from  the  same 
cause  (enormity  of  taxation  for  church,  king,  and  poor),  exeiv 
tions  directed  to  the  preservation  of  a  spirit  of  independence 
arc  palsied,  and  the  attainment  of  self-maintenance  and  self- 
respect  rendered  a  hopeless  task.  The  consequences  of  diis 
deplorable  change  in  the  state  of  afiairs  are  too  visible  and  too 
lamentable  to  escape  notice ;  and,  in  particular,  I  am  soi^ry  to 
have  to  mention  that  many  cottage  freeholds  have  been  mort- 
gaged, and  others  sold;  and  that  a  considerable  number  of 
the  most  industrious,  intelligent,  and  striving  labourers  have^ 
in  the  course  of  the  summer,  emigrated  to  the  United  States 
of  America ;  for  which  land  of  liberty,  and  freedom  from 
tithes  and  other  oppressive  taxation,  many  more  are  eager  to 
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embark.  The  necessity  which  exists,  and  which  seems  likely 
to  continue,  for  selling  the  produce  of  our  mines  and  manu- 
factories at  very  reduced  prices,  if  sold  at  all,  operating,  and 
necessarily  so,  great  reduction  in  the  rate  of  wages ;  the  impo- 
sition of  direct  taxes,  and  the  probability  of  the  curse  of  tax- 
ation being  fai-ther  extended  so  as  to  include  the  cottages  of 
the  poorest  of  the  poor,  as  contemplated  in  a  bill  introduced 
into  parliament  in  the  course  of  the  last  session  by  Mr.  Slaney, 
one  of  the  members  for  Shrewsbury,  render,  I  fear,  all  pros- 
pect of  retrievement  but  faint  and  feeble,  till  that  change  takes 
iilace  in  our  national  affairs  which  error  and  misrule  have  been 
ong  preparing.  I  am,  Sir,  &c. 

Waodfitld^  Augustus.  John  H-  Moggridge. 


Art.  V.  Observations  chiefly  rekudng  to  ike  Agricultural  and 
Horticultural  Labourers  in  France  and  Englcmd,  By  R.  Bakb- 
WELL,  Esq. 

Sir, 
I  HAVE  perused  with  unmixed  satisfaction  your  notes  and 
reflections  on  the  country  round  Paris,  in  the  last  Number 
of  the  Gardener's  Magazine  (p.  1.) :  though  much  has  been 
written  and  published  on  the  French  capital,  I  have  met  with 
no  other  account  which  conveys  so  correct  and  original  a  de- 
scription of  what  is  peculiar  and  distinctive  in  the  characters 
and  appearance  of  the  environs  of  Paris,  compared  with  those 
of  London.  Travellers  generally  confine  tlieir  observations 
too  much  to  the  higher  orders  of  society,  whose  manners  in 
all  civilised  countries  are  so  nearly  reduced  to  the  same  form, 
.that  they  may,  as  Rousseau  observes,  be  regarded  as  puppets 
fixed  to  the  same  board,  and  moved  by  the  same  wire.  "  ITie 
simple  annals  of  the  labouring  poor,"  who  compose  the  great 
mass  of  society,  deserve  the  chief  attention  of  the  traveller,  at 
.least  of"  him  who  would  really  benefit  the  world  by  his  ram- 
blings.  It  has  doubtless  occurred  to  you,  that  many  customs  of 
the  people  on  the  Continent,  which  appeared  at  first  as  absurd, 
for  no  better  reason  than  their  variance  from  those  in  Great 
Britain,  were,  on  a  more  complete  knowledge  of  them,  found 
to  be  appropriate  to  the  climate  and  circumstances  of  the 
country.  I  would  therefore  ask  you,  in  the  spirit  of  enquiry, 
and  not  of  criticism,  whether  the  **  intolerably  high  roofs"  of 
which  you  complain,  as  disfiguring  the  houses  in  France,  do 
not  possess  substantial  advantages  which  more  tlian  compen- 
sate for  their  appearance  ?  In  the  first  place,  the  empty  space 
^under  the  roof  forms  the  grenier^  and  is  appropriated  to  keep 
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the  winter  stock  of  wcx)d  for  fuel  dry;  but  it  perForms  more 
important  sei'vices.  I  appeal  to  the  thousands  of  persons  re- 
siding m  the  flat  low-roofed  houses  roimd  London,  whether, 
in  the  years  1826  and  1827  (which  had  true  French  summers), 
they  did  not  find  their  upper  sleeping-rooms,  from  bein^  so 
close  to  the  roof,  as  hot  as  bakers'  ovens,  and  i^iiether  tney 
could  by  any  possible  means  keep  them  cocL  In  winteri 
owing  to  the  same  cause,  the  rooms  are  extremely  cold,  and 
subject  to  frequent  inundations  from  the  sudden  thawing  of  die 
snow  which  lodges  upon  the  roof*  These  inconveniences  are 
effectually  prevented  by  the  high  roofs  of  the  French  houses, 
which,  by  interposing  a  great  body  of  air  between  the  tiles  and 
the  upper  ceiling,  tend  to  equalise  the  temperature,  while  the 
form  of  the  roof  prevents  tne  snow  from  lodging  in  thick 
masses.  [A  sufficient  argument ;  and  we  now  see  a  beauty  in 
high  roofs  which  we  did  not  see  before^] 

The  following  case  strongly  exemplifies  the  folly  of  con^ 
demning  practices  because  they  are  at  variance  with  those  in 
our  own  country: — A  very  intelligent  friend  of  mine  observed 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tours  a  large  public  work  (I  believe 
it  was  an  embankment),  which  appeared  to  proceed  very 
slowly,  compared  with  the  rapid  execution  of  such  works  in 
England.  He  expressed  his  jiurprise  to  the  overlooker,  and 
received  the  following  answer :  —  "I  admit,  Sir,  that  in  Eng- 
land you  would  have  completed  the  work  in  as  many  months 
as  it  will  take  us  years  to  finish,  but  I  believe  that  the  expense 
would  have  been  greater  in  the  same  ratio ;  it  is  not,  however, 
to  save  expense  that  we  conduct  the  work  slowly ;  we  have  a 
higher  object  in  view,  the  benefit  of  the  labouring  classes  in 
the  neighbourhood.  There  are  certain  times  of  the  year  when 
they  have  not  sufficient  employment;  at  such  times  any  man 
may  come  here  and  work  as  long  as'he  pleases,  for  one  hour, 
two  hours,  or  more,  and  he  is  paid  in  exact  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  work  he  performs.  The  barrows  are  all  of  the 
same  size,  and  he  receives  for  the  number  of  barrowfhls  of 
earth  that  he  wheels  to  a  certain  place,  a  clerk  noting  down 
each  time  that  he  passes.  Whenever  he  pleases  he  demands 
his  money,  and  returns  home.  The  wages  we  allow  are  some- 
thing less  than  the  common  rate  of  labour,  but  are  sufficient 
for  his  support;  and  in  this  way  we  have  rendered  essential 
service  to  the  labouring  poor  for  several  years."  Many  a 
John  Bull,  who  thinks  himself  a  political  economist,  would 
have  chuckled  with  exultation  at  the  superior  cleverness  knd 
quickness  of  the  English,  when  he  first  learned  the  slow  pro- 
gress of  such  a  work,  and  would  never  have  stopped  to  dis- 
.  cover  the  practical  good  sense  by  which  it  was  directed.     In 
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regarding  France  as  an  agricultural  and  horticultural,  countiyj 
it  is  impossible  to  overlook  the  political  revolution  which  has 
divided  the  landed  property  into  small  masses,  and  which,  by 
abolishing  the  right  c^  primogeniture,  tends  continually  to 
subdivide  every  estate  in  France.  It  is  easy  to  conceive,  ia 
theory,  that  this  subdivision  might  be  carried  so  far  as  to 
prejudice  the  interests  of  agriculture:  but  I  do  not  believe  that 
It  has  had  or  will  have  this  eifect,  for  the  proprietors  of  very 
small  portions  of  land  will  almost  always  sell  them  if  there  be 
jio  house  upon  the  property^  A  more  equal  division  of  land, 
hj  increasing  the  number  of  propriet(»*s,  gives  security  to 
property,  as  it  increases  the  number  of  those  deeply  interested 
in  its  defence.  l^Ke  system  applauded  by  some  economists,  of 
breaking  up  small  farms,  and  consolidating  them  into  larg^ 
jones,  has  not  (as  it  has  often  been  contended)  the  necessary 
effect  of  increasing  produce,  but  it  sends  the  greater  part  of 
4be  population  of  whole  villages  to  the  workhouse. 

In  Flanders,  where  the  farms  do  not  on  the  average  exceed 
fix>m  eight  to  eighteen  acres,  we  find  a  population  which,  taken 
per  square  mile,  is  double  that  of  England ;  and  a  greater 
quantity  of  food  is  said  to  be  produced  there  tlian  from  any 
country  of  the  same  size  in  Europe :  the  people  are  also  living 
in  a  state  of  great  comparative  comfort  The  natural  fertility 
of  Flanders  is  not  greater  than  that  of  England^ 

Another  advantage  resulting  from  the  division  of  proper^ 
will  be,  that  the  possessors  will  cease  to  be  very  eager  to  turn 
soldiers,  and  hazard  their  lives  for  objects  in  which  they  have 
no  interest  whatever ;  and  if  in  this  way  the  military  ardour  of 
the  French  people  should  abate,  it  will  be  better  both  for 
.  themselves  and  their  neighbours.  When  the  right  oS  primo- 
geniture underwent  a  fresh  examination  by  the  French  l^ts- 
uuture  four  years  since,  and  the  law  which  abolished  it  was 
reconfirmed,  an  English  senator,  whose  views  ai^  in  general 
liberal  and  just,  surprised  his  friends  by  declaring  in  parlia- 
ment that  die  French  legislators  were  insane ;  because  the 
abolition  of  the  ri^t  of  primogeniture  would,  by  the  division 
of  property,  increase  the  number  of  rural  consumers  of  pro- 
duce, and  be  the  ruin  of  France.  In  proof  of  this,  he  stated 
that  the  rural  population  of  France  at  present  consumed  one 
half  of  the  agricultural  produce,  whereas  in  England  the  rural 
population  consumed  less  than  one  third.*     I  confess  that  I 

*  I  am  not  certain  that  the  relative  proportion  of  food  consumed  by  the 
rural  population  of  France  and  England  is  precisely  wkat  was  stated^  not 
having  the  papers  to  refer  to  :  the  principle,  nowever,  remains  the  same.  I 
published  some  remarks  on  this  extraordinary  speech  in  the  Times  news- 
paper, a  few  days  after  its  delivery. 
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cannot  understand  why  a  nation  may  not  be  as  great  and  as 
happy  when  a  large  portion  of  its  population  consume  the 
produce  under  a  clear  atmosphere^  instead  of  being  cooped  up 
in  large  towns,  factories,  and  garrets.  Be  this  as  it  may,  I  b^ 
the  attention  of  your  readers  to  the  extraordinary  fact,  that 
the  worthy  senator  who  pronounced  the  French  legislators  to 
be  insane,  and  stated  so  dogmatically  what  portion  of  the  food 
ought  to  be  consumed  by  the  rural  population,  entirely  over^ 
looked  the  important  circumstance,  that  France  is  a  wine 
country,  and  emplc^s  some  millions  of  the  country  people  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  grape;  and  that  the  total  yearly  value  of 
the  wines  in  France  exceeds  twenty-five  millions  sterling,  an 
amount  greater  than  that  of  any  three  manufactures  of  English 
national  produce,  such  as  wool  and  iron.  Vineyards  require 
twenty  times  more  hands  per  acre  than  what  are  wanted  in 
pasturage  and  tillage  farms ;  besides  this,  a  great  number  of 
workmen  are  required  for  cooperage  and  making  glass  botdesi. 
Wine-making,  though  performed  by  the  rural  population,  is 
in  every  respect  as  much  entitled  to  be  regarded  as  a  manu<> 
facture  as  that  of  wool,  of  flax,  or  of  iron. 

If  the  vine  cultivators  consume  a  large  portion  of  the  agri^ 
cultural  produce  in  their  neighbourhood,  do  they  not  confer 
as  great  a  benefit  on  their  country  in  return  as  the  consumers 
in  Manchester  and  Sheffield  do  on  England,  a  large  amount 
of  French  wines  being  sold  for  exportation? 

The  above  is  a  proof  of  the  facility  with  which  Englishmen 
too  often  decide  on  what  foreign  nations  ought  to  do  for  their 
own  happiness,  witliout  possessing  a  knowledge  of  all  the  cir^ 
cumstances  which  alone  could  enable  them  to  judge  correctly. 

As  closely  connected  with  the  subject  it  may  be  proper  to 
state, —  the  fact  is  fully  ascertained,  that  the  average  duration 
of  human  life  in  France  has  been  greatly  prolonged  since  the 
revolution,  which  is  mainly  attributed  to  a  large  portion  of  the 
people  being  enabled,  by  the  more  equal  distribution  of  the 
land,  to  live  in  a  state  of  greater  comfort  than  formerly. 

The  quantity  of  agricultural  produce  consumed  in  the 
country  may  be  less  in  England  than  it  was  formerly ;  yet  no 
one  can  deny  that  the  state  of  the  agricultural  population  has 
greatly  and  alarmingly  deteriorated,  and  that  crimes  and  pauv 
perism  have  increased  to  an  enormous  extent.  The  solid 
strength  and  prosperity  of  a  nation  ought  not  to  be  measured 
by  the  greatness  of  its  capital  in  the  hands  of  a  few  monopolists^ 
or  by  the  quantity  of  manufactured  or  agricultural  produce 
which  it  can  export,  but  by  the  general  comfort  enjoyed,  and 
by  the  physical  and  moral  condition  of  its  inhabitants.  I 
was  informed  by  a  clergyman,  who  has  been  forty  years  Osa. 
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resident  rector  of  a  large  agricultural  parish  in  Gloucester- 
shire, that,  when  he  entered  upon  his  rectory,  there  were  forty- 
five  small  farmers  in  the  parish,  who  brought  up  their  families 
respectably  in  habits  of  industry ;  and  their  children,  when 
they  left  hom^  made  excellent  domestic  and  agricultural  ser- 
vants. At  that  time  there  were  only  a  very  few  paupers  in 
the  whole  parish  :  at  present,  all  the  small  farms  have  been 
consolidated  into  four  large  farms ;  and  what  is  the  conse- 
quence ?  —  tlie  parish  teems  with  miserable  paupers,  and  the 
character  of  the  inhabitants  is  entirely  changed  for  the  worse. 
This  is  too  general  a  description  of  English  agricultural  pa- 
rishes. It  is  true,  the  landlords  may  at  first  increase  their 
income,  and  lessen  the  expense  of  building  repairs  by  this 
system ;  but  if  the  poor-rates  devour  a  large  portion  of  their 
rents,  and  their  property  is  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  a  starving 
and  demoralised  people,  they  will  find  that  they  have  not 
gained  much  by  the  extinction  of  small  farms.  The  present 
state  of  the  agricultural  poor  in  this  country  is  a  subject  of 
the  most  momentous  import ;  and  any  information  respecting 
the  condition  of  the  same  classes  on  the  Continent  cannot  be 
without  its  use,  as  it  may  tend  to  elucidate  the  causes  of  pre- 
sent distress,  and  suggest  some  hints  for  amelioration.  This 
is  the  best  apology  I  can  offer  for  sending  you  the  above  very 
desultory  observations :  they  were  elicited  by  the  vivid  recol- 
lections of  the  Continent  which  your  admirable  description  of 
the  environs  of  Paris  brought  fresh  to  my  mind.  Before  I 
conclude,  allow  me  to  propose  one  question.  Great  Britain, 
or  rather  our  ministers  and  parliaments,  have  expended  not 
leiss  than  a  thousand  million  pounds  sterling  to  restore  the 
monarchical  and  paternal  government  of  the  Bourbons  •  : 
now,  I  very  much  doubt  whether  any  minister  or  parliament 
could  be  found,  who  could  by  any  means  be  induced  to  vote 
one  fifth  part  of  the  sum,  or  two  hundred  millions,  for  any 
measure  to  benefit  the  condition  of  the  English  people,  how- 
ever great  the  good  it  would  confer  on  them.  If  this  be  so 
(and  few  or  none  will  deny  it),  I  say,  if  this  be  the  fact,  does 
it  not  prove  that  we  love  our  neighbours  five  times  more  than 
we  love  ourselves  ?  Yet,  notwithstanding  this  surpassing  kind- 
ness towards  them,  whetlier  it  arise  from  a  defect  in  the  organ 
of  gratitude,  or  from  some  mental  idiosyncracy,  I  never  met 
with  a  Frenchman,  of  any  class  or  party,  who  felt  thankful 
for  what  we  had  done,  or  who  did  not  seem  to  rejoice  at  tlie 

♦  The  total  expense  of  the  last  war  exceeds  the  sum  here  stated ;  for, 
besides  the  addition  which  it  made  to  the  national  debt,  all  the  supplies 
were  raised  (without  law)  by  the  income  tax  for  a  considerable  number  of 
years. 
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difficulties  into  which  we  were  plunged  by  interfering  in  their 
concerns.  Now,  the  question  I  would  ask  you,  Sir,  is  this. 
Have  you  been  more  fortunate  in  discovering  the  national 
gratitude  of  Frenchmen  ?  Nor  is  the  question  foreign  to  our 
subject ;  for,  if  we  find  that  we  have  burdened  ourselves  with 
an  intolerable  load  of  taxation  (the  main  cause  of  our  present 
distress)  in  order  to  settle  the  government  of  France,  and  have,, 
notwithstanding,  failed  in  exciting  any  kind  will  thereby,  would 
it  not  be  prudent  to  change  our  system  entirely,  and  to  dis- 
miss all  our  expensive  military  establishments,  to  confine  our-i 
selves  to  a  strictly  defensive  plan  for  the  future,  and  to  leave 
other  nations  to  choose  what  form  of  government  they  may 
like  best  ?  Among  the  expensive  military  establishments  that 
might  be  dismissed  with  advantage  are  those  in  most  of  our 
foreign  possessions  ;  as  it  might  be  proved  that  they  have  cost 
more  to  conquer  and  maintam  than  the  total  amount  of  all  the 
extra-profit  we  derive  from  their  commerce.  France,  deprived 
of  nearly  all  her  foreign  possessions,  has  within  herself  the 
elements  of  mighty  power ;  and  is,  I  conceive,  much  stronger 
than  if  her  population  were  taxed  to  maintain  establishments 
which  possess  little  utility  beside  that  of  providing  situations 
for  the  younger  sons  of  the  aristocracy. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 
Hampsteadj  March  2,  1830.  K.  Bakewell. 


Art.  VI.  On  the  Management  of  the  Timber  Tree  Plantations  at 
West  Dean^  in  Sussex.  By  Mr.  John  Bowers,  Gardener  and 
Planter  there. 

Sir, 

When  you  visited  the  West  Dean  Gardens,  you  appeared 
much  pleased  with  the  thriving  appearance  of  the  young 
plantations.  As  I  attribute  their  luxuriancy  in  a  great  degree 
to  my  method  of  management,  perhaps  a  detail  of  the  experi- 
ment may  be  acceptable  to  some  of  your  numerous  readers. 
The  experience  of  three  years  proves  it  to  be  both  practicable 
and  advantageous. 

When  the  forest  trees  are  from  4  to  5  ft.  high,  I  commence 
the  winter  pruning  by  taking  off  all  the  strong  side  shoots  up 
to  the  leader,  and  cutting  them  close  to  the  bole  of  the  tree. 
I  leave  a  few  of  the  small  weak  shoots,  at  about  15  or  1 8  in. 
apart,  on  all  the  forest  trees  (except  the  ash),  from  which  they 
are  all  removed ;  I  consider  these  to  be  of  service  in  conduct- 
ing the  S£^  to  the  leading  shoot.   I  prefer  those  shoots  whos^ 
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points  are  declining.  The  buds  of  the  ash,  being  niuch  larger 
than  those  of  the  other  forest  trees,  are  <^  themselves  capable 
of  absorbing  the  superfluous  sap. 

Young  thriving  plantations  require  to  be  pruned  and  thinned 
every  two  years.  The  same  method  as  at  the  first  Ls  followed 
in  dl  subsequent  prunings.  I  afterwards  take  off  some  of 
those  side  shoots  which  were  left  at  the  first  pruning^  as  many 
fresh  ones  will  have  grown  out  since.  As  the  trees  increase 
I  take  off  the  lower  branches,  where  they  are  intended  to 
form  a  high  wood,  but  those  of  the  park  or  pleasure  groimda 
of  course  remain  untouched,  as  their  beauty  and  grandeur 
dqiend  on  their  widely  extended  limbs. 

Where  many  larch  and  Scotch  firs  are  interspersed  with 
the  forest  trees,  I  remove  some  of  their  bottom  branches  at 
the  first  pruning :  the  spruce  fir  does  not  require  this.  At 
the  second^  and  all  future  prunings,  the  bottom  branches  of 
every  species  of  fir  tree  will  require  great  attention.  Peculiar 
care  must  be  taken  in  thinning  the  plantations,  as  the  trees 
will  have  grown  much  since  tlie  last  pruning.  The  tops  of 
the  trees  snould  stand  clear  of  each  other,  as  a  free  circulation 
of  air  is  necessary  to  their  health  and  vigour.  When  they  are 
20  ft.  high  they  will  require  to  be  well  thinned,  after  which 
but  little  pruning  will  be  wanted.   . 

I  find  early  pruning  and  thinning  to  be  essential :  where  this 
is  neglected  the  trees  make  but  little  progress ;  for,  being  en- 
cumbered with  useless  branches,  their  leaders  become  stunted. 

I  have  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  my  experiments  on 
summer  pruning :  I  begin  this  operation  when  the  young 
shoots  are  from  8  to  10  in.  long;  if  done  earlier,  the  leading 
shoots  cannot  dispose  of  the  redundant  sap,  and  many  weak 
useless  branches  will  be  thrown  out.  The  trees  pruned 
the  preceding  winter  make  vigorous  shoots  in  the  spring ;  and 
it  is  on  these  trees  only  that  I  have  practised  summer  priming, 
by  taking  off  their  strong  side-shoots,  as  in  the  winter  prun- 
ing. I  suffer  some  of  the  small  side  shoots  to  remain  on  all 
the  forest  trees,  except  the  ash.  The  shoots  at  this  season 
being  extremely  tender,  require  great  care  to  prevent  injury ; 
and  the  operation  is  best  performed  with  a  small  sharp  knife. 
The  damage  arising  from  storms  is  in  a  great  measure  pre- 
vented by  this  pruning. 

The  growth  of  the  trees  which  have  been  submitted  to 
summer  pruning  far  exceeds  that  of  the  others,  especially  the 
ash.  Some  of  the  leaders  of  the  latter  are  upwards  of  6  ft. 
long,  strong  and  firm. 

1  first  made  the  experiment  of  summer  pnming  in  June 
1828.     The  trees  were  about  6  ft.  high ;  in  the  autumn  of 
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1 829,  they  exceeded  20  ft.;  and  the  oak,  beech,  and  other  forest 
trees  have  grown  in  proportion.  The  summer-pruned  trees 
are  manifestly  the  sti'ongest  Another  advantage  attending 
this  system  is,  that  the  timber  will  be  free  from  knots,  the 
wounds  soon  healing  after  the  removal  of  small  branches; 
whereas  injury  necessarily  follows  from  taking  off  large  ones. 
The  business  of  winter  pruning  will  consist  only  in  removing 
the  small  bottom  branches. 

I  have  this  summer  pruned  a  hundred  acres  of  young 
plantations,  which  are  remarkably  thriving  and  healthy;  I 
find  the  expense  much  less  than  that  attending  winter  prun- 
ing, nearly  in  the  proportion  of  one  man  to  four. 

Previously  to  planting,  the  ground  is  broken  up  by  the 
spade  or  the  plough,  as  deep  as  the  soil  will  admit  of  In 
exposed  situations  I  plant  at  the  distance  of  2  ft.  6  in.,  mak- 
ing choice  of  strong  healthy  plants  from  the  nursery  18  in. 
high.  It  is  of  great  importance  that  the  roots  of  the  plants 
should  not  be  exposed  to  the  drying  air;  I  have  them 
well  covered  at  all  times.  Under  this  process  credit  will 
accrue  to  the  foreman,  and  advantage  to  the  proprietor. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 

J.  Bowers. 
West  Dean  Gardens^  August  23.  1830. 


Art.  VII.     Observations  respecting  Mr.  Hotcdens  Management  cf 

Forest  Trees.    By  Mr.  J.  Elles. 

Sir, 

Some  excellent  papers  have  lately  appeared  in  the  Maga- 
zine respecting  the  pruning  and  general  management  of  tim- 
ber trees,  by  practical  men,  of  great  experience  and  reputa^ 
tion ;  but  as  there  are  some  points  to  which  I  cannot  give  my 
unqualified  assent,  a  few  observations  with  reference  to  those 
points  may,  I  trust,  not  be  deemed  impertinent.  To  begin, 
then,  with  our  old,  facetious,  and  excellent  friend,  Agronome. 
I  wish  Mr.  Howden  had  kept  us  in  ignorance  of  his  real  cog- 
nomen ;  there  was  a  charm  about  the  word  "  Agronome," 
which  irresistibly  impelled  me  to  the  perusal  of  his  papers, 
in  preference  to  any  other.  Yes,  Sir,  the  facetious,  the  prac- 
tical, and  rigidly  critical  Agronome  has  latterly  illuminated 
the  principle  of  pruning  forest  trees,  not,  it  is  true,  with  a 
corona  of  wax  lights,  nor  yet  with  a  halo  of  gas,  but  {hei 
mihi !)  by  teaching  us  the  greasy  drudgery  of  dipping  tallow 
candles  ! !  (lucus  a  non  lucendo.)     Now,  this  comparison  w^ 
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pears  to  me,  with  all  due  deference  to  Mr.  Howden,  to  be 
not  only  lowering,  but  positively  sinking,  the  dignity  of  our 
ancient  profession.  To  be  recommended  to  a  tallow-cliandler 
ipr  instruction  ! ! !  T  thuik  there  must  be  some  consanguinity 
between  prose  and  poetry ;  for  this  comparison  reminds  me  of 
a  ludicrous  couplet  I  have  seen  or  heard  somewhere,  exhibit- 
ing a  specimen  of  what,  I  believe,  the  critics  call  th^  bathos, 
or  the  art  of  sinking  in  poetry ;  in  which  a  death  by  light- 
ning is  thus  described,  due  solemnity  of  course  beixjg  given 
to  me  diction^  for  it  is  part  of  an  epitaph  :  — 

"  By  elemental  fire  this  maid  was  kill'd. 
Behind  a  haycock,  in  John  Stanly's  field." 

Besides,  Sir,  my  humble  opinion  is,  that  both  metaphor  and 
analogy  are  exceptionable  modes  of  expression  when  reason- 
ing on  vegetable  substances ;  for  our  deductions  by  analogy 
are  not  unfrequently  the  converse  of  those  we  arrive  at  by 
physiology.  The  strawberry  plant,  to  wit :  cut  off  the  stolons 
as  they  appear,  says  analogy,  and  you  will  strengthen  and 
fructify  the  parent  plant.  Touch  not  one  till  they  are 
rooted,  says  physiology,  and  you  will  strengthen  and  fructify 
the  parent  plant.  Now,  which  is  right,  analogy  or  physi- 
ology ?  Analogy,  the  novice  would  say ;  but  the  experienced 
horticulturist  knows  that  physiology  is  right.  Adjust  (by 
pruning)  the  branches  to  the  roots  of  tralisplanted  trees,  says 
analogy.  Touch  not  a  twig,  or  a  leaf,  says  physiology ;  and 
physiology  is  right ;  notwithstanding  a  contrary  opinion  has 
been  expressed  by  Mr.  Gorrie,  a  man  whose  name  I  men- 
tion with  great  respect,  and  who  is  an  honour  to  his  pro- 
fession. 

.  That  the  plan  of  not  pruning  transplanted  trees  is  strictly  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  of  physiology,  I  think  few  men 
will  hesitate  to  admit ;  for  the  gardener  is  almost  daily  exem- 
plifying the  principle,  in  either  striking  or  cutting,  removing 
his  celery  plants,  or  transplanting  his  cabbages.  I  remember 
the  time  when  it  was  thought  excellent  practice  to  dock  all 
these,  both  at  the  top  and  bottom ! !  Even  a  carnation  could 
not  be  layered  nor  a  pink  piping  struck  without  some  empirical 
mutilation ! !  A  better  practice  now  happily  prevails.  Be- 
sides, it  is  practised  by  thousands,  merely  from  the  effect  of 
long  habit  and  observation.  In  Devonshire  the  plan  of  not 
pruning  transplanted  apple  trees  is  general,  and  there  I  first 
learned  it  fi'om  a  farmer  and  planter,  who  knew  as  much 
about  physiology  as  about  Sanscrit ;  nevertheless  he  practised 
transplanting  trees  with  as  much  success,  though  with  infinitely 
less  notoriety  than  the  far-famed  Sir  Henry  Steuart,  whose 
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egotism  and  arrogance  are  now  happily  treated  by  gardener^ 
with  that  contempt  they  so  well  merit. 

May  not,  then,  after  all,  some  principle  of  this  VinA^  I 
mean  a  physiological  principle,  interfere  to  render  the  perffect^ 
ibility  of  the  candle-dipping  theory  somewhat  problematical  ? 
All  knots  come  from  the  centre;  so  they  do:  but  observe 
the  number  of  lateral  knots  in  embryo,  doubtless  as  a  provi- 
sion in  cases  of  accident,  and  which  are  always  ready  to  pro- 
trude, and  do  protrude,  on  the  removal  of  the  parent  branch ; 
this  is  peculiarly  the  case  with  oak  and  elm;  so  that  how- 
ever early,  or  however  carefully,  they  may  be  pruned,  knots 
there  will  be,  unless  the  distance  is  regulated  so  as  to  prevent 
the  growth  of  those  knots  or  branches ;  and  this  distance  I 
hold  to  be  of  as  much  importance  as  all  the  systems  of 
pruning  put  together. 

I  am  no  enemy  to  pruning  deciduous  trees ;  on  the  con- 
trary, I  agree  with  Mr.  Howden,  that  to  prune  well  we 
should  prune  early;  but  all  the  pruning  in  the  world  will 
not  effect  the  forester's  intention,  miless  a  due  regard  be 
had  to  the  distances  when  thinning  out.  On  it  depend  the 
fonn  of  the  tree,  and,  consequently,  the  value  of  the  tim- 
ber ;  and,  at  the  last  thinning,  on  the  distance  depends  the 
value  of  the  underwood,  a  consideration  too  frequently 
overlooked.  Leave  an  acre  of  ground  covered  at  regular 
distances  with  forest  trees,  and  what  will  be  the  value  oi 
the  underwood  ?  —  Not  worth  cutting.  Leave  the  same  num- 
ber in  groups,  and  you  not  only  have  as  fine  timber,  but  the 
underwood  becomes  of  the  utmost  value.  I  have  seen  thou>- 
sands  of  acres  of  land  covered  with  timber  trees  and  under- 
wood grouped  in  this  manner,  or  closely  approximating  to  it, 
and  where  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  were  not  secondary 
considerations  ;  and  it  has  been  found  to  answer  well. 

Mr.  Howden  strongly  advocates  pruning  the  fir  tribe ;  no 
doubt  he  has  good  reasons.  I  am  decidedly  opposed  to  prun- 
ing them  at  all.  I  mean  the  silver,  Scotch,  and  spruce ;  the 
larch  is  of  a  different  nature.  Early  pruning,  or  pruning  at  all, 
injures  the  growth  of  the  spruce  and  silver;  the  Scotch  bearsr 
cutting  better ;  but  the  wood  is  irretrievably  injured  in  all  by 
pruning,  for  they  have  a  most  provoking  disposition  to  swell 
and  bulge  out  round  a  wounded  part,  and,  by  the  very  pro- 
cess of  healing,  considerably  elongate  the  original  wound. 

One  observation  more,  and  I  have  done  for  the  present, 
I  do  not  think  it  at  all  surprising  that  people  should  differ  in 
opinion  respecting  the  management  of  forest  trees,  when  we 
consider  that  it  is  barely  possible  for  one  man  to  live  long 
enough  to  ascertain  the  merits  or  demerits  of  his  own  prac- 
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tice :  he  lops,  and  prunes,  and  dies  !  Even  his  very  name  is 
probably  forgotten  before  the  objects  of  his  care,  his  solici- 
tude, and  skill,  are  put  to  the  test  by  the  plane  of  the  car- 
penter. I  am,  Sir,  &c. 

Palace  Gardens,  Armagh,  Aug.  28.  1830.  J.  Elles. 

The  preceding  communication  we  consider  of  very  great 
importance,  and  we  earnestly  recommend  it  to  the  study  of 
the  young  gardener.  The  error  of  taking  off  strawberry 
runners  before  they  are  rooted,  and  that  of  adjusting  tlie 
branches  of  transplanted  trees  to  the  roots,  we  had  fallen  into 
ourselves,  and  we  therefore  feel  the  force  of  Mr.  Elles's  ar- 
guments. We  repeat  our  opinion,  that  communications  of 
-this  kind  are  mvaluable  to  the  practical  cultivator.  —  Cond. 


Art.  VIIL     On  the  Culture  of  Seedling  Ranunculuses, 

By  the  Rev.  Joseph  Tyso. 

Sir, 
.  I  HAVE  been  making  experiments  on  the  culture  of  seedling 
ranunculuses  for  five  or  six  years,  and  I  have  at  length  suc- 
ceeded to  admiration.  1l\\\s  year  I  had  one  seedling  bed, 
20  ft.  long  and  3  ft.  broad,  which  contained  about  500  roots, 
out  of  which  I  have  selected  more  than  100,  many  of  which 
will  vie  with  their  renowned  predecessors.  One  obtained  the 
first  prize  at  our  annual  show  at  the  Town  Hall,  and  also  the 
premium  prize,  as  being  the  best  flower  exhibited  that  day. 
The  root  was  after>vards  sold  to  Mr,  Brown  of  Slough  for  five 
guineas.  The  florists  then  went  to  see  the  bed,  and  expressed 
their  admiration.  Mr.  Brown  purchased  another  root  for 
three  guineas,  and  several  others  were  sold  at  the  same  time 
for  a  guinea  a  root.  A  few  days  after  ten  pounds  were  offered 
for  three  other  roots,  but  were  refused.  As  this  is  not  the  age 
for  keeping  secrets,  when  making  them  known  will  be  a  pubBc 
benefit,  I  most  cheerfully  communicate  my  method  of  culture 
to  you. 

Some  years  ago  I  sowed  some  ranunculus  seed,  but  not  one 
vegetated.  Next  year  I  examined  the  seed  I  sowed,  by  the 
aid  of  a  small  lens,  and  found  it  only  chaff.  Some  time  after- 
wards I  obtained  a  thousand  seedlings,  which  had  never 
bloomed,  but  they  did  not  produce  any  good  flowers ;  they 
were  evidently  grown  to  be  sold.  However,  I  sowed  some 
seed  from  the  best  semidoubles ;  this  produced  only  a  few 
promising  blooms.  I  thought  if  I  could  sow  seed  from  my 
old  double  flowers,  my  seedlings  would  many  of  them  be 
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double.  I  then  began  to  impregnate  the  double  flowers  with 
the  farina  of  the  single  ones.  This  could  not  be  done  with 
effect  in  every  case ;  but  wherever  I  found  an  old  flower  with 
a  pericarpium,  or  eye,  I  gathered  a  single  or  semidoublei 
flower,  and  applied  the  farina  to  the  eye  of  the  double  flower. 
Soon  after  this  operation  I  perceived  the  pericarpium  or  seed- 
vessel  increase  in  size,  until  many  of  them  became  an  inch 
long,  particularly  those  of  the  Variat,  Arbrisseau,  Grand  Mo- 
narque,  Horatio,  Rose  Incomparable,  La  Tendresse,  and  a  few 
others.  I  kept  the  seeds  separate,  at  least  I  preserved  theitf 
in  classes;  dark  yellow-edged,  &c.,  and  others  the  most  strongly 
marked ;  and  sowed  them  in  separate  boxes,  and  the  next  year 
I  planted  the  roots  in  separate  rows.  The  result  has  been  that 
they  all  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  mother  plants  as  to 
colour  and  habit  of  growth.  The  seeds  sowed  from  Naxara, 
Variat,  and  Viola  la  vraie  noire  produced  dark  flowers.  Those 
sowed  from  Arbrisseau,  Grand  Monarque,  and  Horatio,  pro- 
duced yellow  spotted  and  edged,  and  several  superior  to  the 
original  plants.  Double  flowers  cannot  produce" seed,  because 
they  contain  no  anthers,  but  merely  the  germ,  which  must 
come  in  contact  with  the  farina  from  the  single  flowers  before 
it  can  be  impregnated ;  for  which  reason  no  good  seed  can  be 
saved  from  double  flowers  without  a  bed  of  seedlings. 

I  have  sowed  at  all  seasons  from  the  1st  of  August  to  the 
1st  of  March.  I  prefer  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  October, 
and  the  beginning  of  January,  to  other  times.  I  sow  in  boxes 
18  in.  by  11  in.  and  4  in.  deep.  I  fill  them  full  of  loamy 
earth,  and  press  the  surface  level.  Then  I  sow  the  seeds, 
about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  apart,  coyer  them  as  thinly  as 
possible,  and  water  with  a  fine  rose ;  then  I  place  the  boxes 
under  glass  without  heat.  The  plants  usually  make  their  ap- 
pearance in  about  a  month.  I  give  air  day  and  night,  except 
in  severe  frost ;  then  I  cover  up  with  straw  mats ;  with  such 
protection  the  young  plants  will  endure  the  severest  seasons. 
Mine  were  not  injured  by  the  severity  of  last  winter.  I  clean 
the  surface  of  the  boxes  from  green  moss  in  February,  and 
top-dress  them.  I  put  the  boxes  in  the  open  ground  up  to 
the  edge  the  second  week  in  May,  and  water  daily  until  the 
grass  begins  to  wither.  I  then  suffer  the  boxes  to  become 
quite  dry ;  and  in  the  middle  of  July  I  take  them  up  and  pre-. 
serve  the  roots  in  bags  until  February,  when  I  plant  them  as. 
I  do  my  general  stock.  In  the  following  June  they  flower  in 
great  profusion, 

1  am  confident  if  florists  would  adopt  this  method  that 
more  than  half  the  old  flowers  under  name  would  soon  be 
thrown  into  mixtures.^     Much  has  been  done  in  t«>i&\si%^^a^ 
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ling  tulips,  carnations,  pinks,  auriculas,  and  polyanthuses,  yet 
noting  has  been  done  to  any  extent  in  the  culture  of  the 
ranunculus,  though  it  excels  all  other  flowers  in  the  sj^nmetry 
of  its  shape,  and  m  the  brilliancy  and  variety  of  its  colours. 
J^  bed  of  choice  ranunculuses  presents  one  of  the  most  attrac- 
tive objects  Nature  can  exhibit  in  her  gayest  mood.  There 
you  behold  black,  purple,  and  violet  of  every  shade,  mingled 
vith  others  as  white  as  snow.  There  you  see  crimson,  red, 
iflid  rose  of  various  tints ;  orange,  yellow,  and  straw  of  every 
die.  Many  are  striped  as  distinctly  as  the  carnation,  some 
are  ifed  and  white,  and  others  scarlet  and  gold.  Numbers  are 
«dged  like  the  picoteci  having  white,  buff,  or  yellow  grounds. 
Others  are  shaded,  spotted,  and  mottled  in  endless  variety. 
The  sight  of  such  a  collection  instantly  fills  the  spectator  with 
a(l{niration  and  delight.  J  am.  Sir,  &c. 

Wallingfordy  Sept,  1.  1830.  Joseph  Tyso. 


Art.  IX.    A  simple  and  effectual  Method  of  killing  Wasps,     By  W. 

Sir, 

In  your  Magazine,  last  year,  you  gave  several  very  good 
methods  for  destroying  wasps  (Vol.  V.  p.  277.  332.  438.) ; 
but  the  method  I  by  mere  accident  found  out,  the  other  day, 
is  still  more  simple  and  effectual  tlian  any  of  those  you  have 
mentioned,  and  the  whole  operation  does  not  take  a  minute. 

My  plan  is  this :  — When  a  wasps'  nest  is  found,  I  take 
about  half  a  pint  of  tar  in  a  pitch-ladle,  and  run  part  of  it 
into  the  hole  where  the  nest  is ;  put  the  remainder  of  the  tar 
round  about  the  mouth  of  the  hole,  and  the  job  is  done.  All 
the  wasps  that  are  in  the  nest  are  caught  in  their  attempt  to 
come  out,  and  those  that  are  out  are  caught  in  their  attempt 
to  go  in :  so  that  none  escape.  If  the  nest  should  be  in  a 
place  where  the  tar  will  soon  get  dry,  it  may,  perhaps,  be 
better  to  put  a  little  more  tar  round  the  hole  the  following 
day ;  as,  in  general,  there  are  a  great  many  of  the  wasps  which 
are  out  all  night,  and  when  the  tar  is  dry  it  will  not  catch 
them. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  dig  out  the  nest ;  and  the  tar  may  be 
applied  at  any  time  of  the  day,  even  when  the  wasps  are  most 
busy. 

Within  the  last  week  I  have  destroyed  above  twenty  nests, 
and  the  wasps  at  no  time  made  any  attempt  to  sting. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 
C ,  near  Winchester^  Aug.  24.  1830.  W. 
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Art.  X.     On  Insects  in  Orchards.    By  Mr.  D.  Anderson. 

Sir, 
It  will  be  admitted  that  horticulturists  are  more  susceptible 
of,  and  more  exposed  to,  the  vicissitudes  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  to  destruction  by  insects,  in  their  labours  and  property} 
than  most  other  men,  and  indeed  more  than  even  agricultur- 
ists in  general.  Much  light  has  been  thrown  upon  this  sub- 
ject by  your  various  correspondents,  and  much  yet  remain^ 
for  investigation  and  observation,  I  have  two  acres  of  orchard j 
of  from  twenty  to  thirty  years*  standing ;  three  fourths  appleis : 
I  have  paid  considerable  attention  to  their  growth  and  crops 
during  that  time,  and  I  find  that  apples  suffer  more  from 
insects  than  any  other  sort  of  orchard  fruit.  I  have  not,  how- 
ever, been  able  to  discover  any  effectual  remedy,  nor  do  I 
think  any  will  be  found,  as  I  conceive  the  evil  does  not  arise 
from  any  peculiar  state  or  condition  of  the  trees,  or  soil,  or 
situation,  but  from  the  early  or  late,  wet  or  dry,  state  of  the 
season,  over  which  we  can  have  no  control.  If  the  months  of 
January  and  February  be  mild  and  temperate,  the  blossoni 
buds  become  prominent ;  and  if  the  month  of  March  be  dry 
and  frosty,  as  is  often  the  case,  the  buds  become  stamiant 
in  rather  an  open  state.  Just  then  a  certain  small  fly 
makes  its  last  change,  and  coming  forth  on  wing,  strikes 
its  egg  into  the  eye  of  the  bud.  The  egg  soon  comes  to 
a  caterpillar,  which,  during  the  months  of  April  and  May, 
eats  out  the  blossom,  and,  when  full  grown,  preys  upon  the 
young  foliage,  and  may  be  seen  hanging  by  a  thread,  and 
resting  upon  your  hat  and  clothes  as  you  pass  under ;  it  leaves 
the  trees,  in  the  latter  end  of  May,  as  naked  as  they  were  in 
winter.  This  is  a  small  light  green  caterpillar,  one  third  of 
an  inch  long,  which  does  not  lodge  itself  on  die  trees,  but, 
like  the  gooseberry  caterpillar,  buries  itself  in  the  ground  till 
the  proper  season  for  coming  forth.  The  years  1817,  1819, 
1821,  1824,  and  1 827  exhibited  these  appearances  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree.  On  the  contrary,  when  the  early  months  are 
severe,  the  buds  aue  kept  back  till  April :  if  then  the  season 
proves  mild  and  wet,  the  fly  is  impeded,  the  bud  is  encouraged, 
and  in  May  the  blossom  opens  freely,  and  seldom  fails  of  a 
crop,  as  m  the  years  1818,  1820,  1822,  and  1826;  and,  if 
my  views  on  this  subject  be  correct,  I  calculate  upon  a  full 
crop  of  apples  this  year. 

D.  Anderson. 
Driffield^  Yorkshire^  April  30.  1 829. 
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Abt.  XI.  On  the  Green  Fly  in  the  Blossoms  of  Peach  Trees, 
By  Mr.  James  Craig,  Gardener  to  G.  Cholmeley,  Esq*,  How- 
sham,  York. 

Sir, 
Last  year  the  blossoms  of  several  of  the  peach  trees  at  this 
place,  both  on  the  walls  and  in  the  houses,  appeared  un- 
healthy :  they  seemed  not  to  expand  freely,  which  induced  me 
to  examine  them  minutely,  when  I  found,  in  many  cases, 
three  or  four  green  flies  in  a  flower,  surrounding  the  base  of 
the  style,  which  in  consequence  was  discoloured  and  sickly ; 
and,  in  short,  all  such  set  no  fruit.     At  that  time  I  could  not 
find  any  of  these  insects  but  what  were  in  the  flowers ;  hence 
I  infer  that  the  larvae  had  been  deposited  in  the  inner  folds  of 
the  buds  during  the  preceding  summer.     I  tried  an  experi- 
ment to  check  them  on  one  tree  on  the  open  wall  as  follows : 
I  added  clear  water  to  tobacco  liquor  till  I  brought  it  to  the 
colour  of  pale  ale,  and  in  that  state  applied  it  freely  with  a 
fine  syringe  to  the  tree  when  in  full  flower.     This  killed  part 
of  the  insects ;  and  the  remainder  were  so  sickly  afler  it  that 
they  were  unable  to  do  much  harm  until  the  fruit  was  set, 
when  I  considered  myself  at  liberty  to  give  them  a  much 
stronger  dose.     I  do  not  pretend  that  this  is  altogether  a  safe 
method,  although,  from  the  closest  observation  I  could  make, 
I  did  not  discover  that  the  tree  thus  treated  sustained  any 
injury  from  the  treatment ;  the  atmosphere  might  at  that  time 
be  in  a  state  to  favour  it :  it  was  done  in  the  forenoon,  and  the 
liquor  was  probably  soon  evaporated ;  otherwise  it  might,  by 
remaining  a  long  time  in  the  flower-cups,  have  done  as  much 
harm  as  the  flies.    The  necessity  of  endeavouring  to  extirpate 
this  pest  to  the  peach  tree  cannot  be  too  often  pressed  on  the 
gardener's  attention,  as  they  multiply  so  very  rapidly.     To- 
bacco liquor  is  the  best  thing  I  know  of  for  this  purpose,  afler 
the  fruit  is  set,  until  the  trees  shed  their  leaves  in  the  autumn. 
When  the  major  part  of  the  leaves  are  fallen,  I  recommend 
syringing  every  part  of  the  tree  with  soap-suds  and  urine ;  and 
this  repeated  several  times  between  that  time  and  the  opening 
of  the  buds  the  following  spring.     When  these  insects  com- 
mence their  attacks  on  peach  trees  under  glass  before  the 
fruit  is  set,  no  remedy  that  I  know  is  better  or  safer  than  the 
old  one  of  fumigating  with  home-grown  tobacco ;  and  I  take 
the  liberty  of  attempting  to  give  you  a  description  of  a  fumi- 
gating pot  [Jig*  94. ),  which,  I  believe,  is  not  generally  known.  I 
never  saw  but  one  of  the  kind ;  one  which  my  father  got  made 
many  years  ago.     It  is  made  of  sheet  iron,  holds  about  3  lbs. 
of  tobacco,  and  acts  on  the  outside  of  the  house  :  the  bellows 
it  is  worked  with  are  double  blasted. 
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The  pot  may  be  made  at  a  trifling  expense,  and,  with  care» 
will  last  for  many  years. 


«,  the  pot ;  by  the  blow-hole,  with  a  grate  at  the  inner  end  J 
Cj  the  lid,  on  which  is  fixed  a  tube  {d)  to  convey  the  smoke 
into  the  house,  through  an  aperture  made  in  a  square  of  tin 
{e)  which  is  fixed  into  the  upright  sashes  (one  in  every  third 
or  fourth  sash)  instead  of  a  square  of  glass ;  when  there  are 
no  upright  sashes,  the  tube  will  require  another  angle  (J').  An 
apparatus  of  this  sort  is  very  convenient,  as  any  person  may 
work  it,  and  fill  the  houses  to  any  degree  required  without 
suffering  a  night's  sickness  by  it. 

J.  CRAia. 
Hamshanii  February  15.  18dO« 
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Art.  XII.     Chi  ihe  Destruction  of  the  Black  and  Green  Aphides 

on  Cherry  and  Plum  Trees.     By  N.  T. 

Sir, 
In  my  former  communication  (p.  403.)  upon  the  subject  of 
insects,  I  observed  that  the  mixture  described  would  not  de- 
stroy the  black  A^phis  on  the  cherry  tree,  nor  the  light  green 
A'phis  on  the  plum  tree.     I  have  now  found  that  by^the- 
addition  of  anotner  ingredient,  viz.  one  gill  only  of  tobacco 
water,  such  as  can  be  procured  from  any  of  the  tobacconists, 
both  these  troublesome  insects  are  readily  and  effectually  de- 
stroyed, by  applying  it  in  the  manner  before  recommended. 
About  three  weeks  ago  I  immersed  all  the  young  shoots  of 
my  cherry  trees,  plum  trees,  and  black  currant  trees,  which 
were  infested  with  the  A'phides  peculiar  to  each  tree,  in  this 
mixture,  as  warm  as  the  hand  could  bear  without  inconve- 
nience, keeping  the  young  shoots  and  leaves  in  it  a  few 
seconds  only.     This  was  done  in  the  evening  afler  the  sun 
was  off  the  tree;  and  I  found  the  A'phides  aU  dead  the  next 
morning.   The  leaves  of  these  young  shoots  are  now  fi:^  fircnu 
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them,  and  as  vigorous  as  if  they  had  not  been  attacked  by  the 
insects.  In  this  method  of  destroying  them  there  is  not  that 
waste  of  liquor  which  there  is  in  other  mixtures  applied  by 
means  of  the  garden  engine.  One  ale  quart  was  sufficient  for 
all  the  cherry  trees  and  plum  trees  in  my  garden. 

The  sulphuret  of  lime  may  be  kept  almost  any  length  of 
time,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  use  when  wanted  for  making  the 
mixture,  by  filling  small  bottles  with  it,  corking  them,  and 
immersing  tliem,  with  their  necks  downwards,  in  a  vessel  of 
water. 

I  am.  Sir,  &c. 
July  10.  1830.  N.  T. 


Art.  XIII.    A  cheap  and  easy  Method  of  raising  Celery,  * 

By  Mr.  E.  Roger. 

Sir, 

As  almost  every  person  who  has  a  garden  plants  a  few 
early  potatoes,  those  who  are  fond  of  celery  will  find  the  fol- 
lowing method  of  raising  it  cheap,  simple,  and  easy. 

After  the  potatoes  are  fully  hoed  up,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  furrows  are  an  excellent  ready  made  trench  for  the  celery ; 
then  take  a  small  spade,  and  cover  in  a  good  dose  of  strong 
manure  betwixt  every  alternate  row  of  the  potatoes,  every 
furrow  would  be  too  close,  and  then  plant  in  the  usual  man- 
ner. In  digging  the  potatoes,  take  up  every  alternate  row 
first,  which  will  give  mwe  air  to  the  celery. 

The  advantages  of  the  above  plan  are  as  follows: — 1st, 
no  ground  is  lost  by  the  celery  crop;  2d,  no  labour  is 
required  in  making  the  trench ;  3d,  the  celery  plants  really 
thrive  better  at  fu'st  by  being  partly  shaded  by  the  potatoes ; 
and  4fth,  the  celery  can  be  partly  earthed  up  when  digging 
the  potatoes,  without  any  additional  labour. 

I  may  also  observe  that  every  economical  gardener  may 
also  take  a  crop  of  early  cabbage  from  the  other  furrows,  as 
every  alternate  furrow  is  only  occupied  with  the  celery ;  the 
other  furrows  maybe  planted  with  spring-sown  cabbage  plants, 
which  will  be  quite  ready  for  cutting  before  the  earth  is 
wanted  for  the  celery.  I  remark  farther  that  celery  plants 
raised  in  the  open  air  are  by  far  the  best,  and  just  as  easily 
raised  as  green  kail  or  cabbage,  notwithstanding  the  mystifi- 
cations of  some  of  the  professional  gardeners. 

*  Originally  published  in  the  Ayr  Advertiser,  and  recently  sent  to  the 
Gardener's  Magazine  by  Mr.  Roger.. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  the  above  plan  is  really  taking  three 
crops  off  the  same  piece  of  ground,  which  will  of  course 
require  to  be  well  manured.  Do  not  forget  that  "  the  midden 
is  the  mither  o'  the  meal-kist." 

I  am  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

£.  Roger. 
Turf  Inn,  Kilmaniock,  June  18.  1828. 


Art.  XIV.    On  raising  an  early  Crop  of  Peas,  as  formerly  practised 
ifi  Tynningham  Gardensy  East  Lothian,     By  Mr.  Main,  A.L.S. 

Sir, 

The  indefatigable  President  of  the  Horticultural  Society, 
among  his  many  valuable  papers  presented  to  the  Society,  has 
one  on  the  practicability  of  raising  a  first  crop  of  peas,  by 
transplanting.  On  this  same  subject  it  may  not  be  amiss,  for 
the  information  of  your  readers,  to  detail  the  practice  of  gar- 
deners in  Scotland  forty  years  ago,  particularly  the  never- 
failing  method  followed  by  the  late  Mr.  Thcnnas  Thomson  at 
Tynningham,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Haddington. 

About  the  10th  of  November,  provide  as  many  clean  24?- 
sized  pots  as  may  be  necessary ;  fill  them  with  light  rich  com- 
post ;  divide  the  pots  by  a  diametrically  placed  piece  of  broken 
glass,  slate,  tile,  or  any  thin  bits  of  pales  cut  to  length,  thrust- 
down  into  the  mould ;  draw,  with  the  two  fore  and  middle 
fingers  united,  shallow  drills  on  each  side  the  partitions.  In 
these  sow  the  seed  (the  earliest  sort)  moderately  thick ;  cover 
with  the  compost ;  plunge  the  pots  in  a  cold  frame,  in  an  open 
spot,  and  protect  them  from  mice  and  frost ;  giving  air  on  all 
seasonable  occasions  throughout  the  winter.  As  soon  as  the 
rigours  of  winter  are  over,  they  may  be  transplanted ;  if  under 
a  south  wall  the  better.  Dig  a  spit  along  and  close  to  the 
wall ;  cut  out  a  shallow  trench  within  5  in.  from  it ;  turn  out 
the  contents  of  each  pot  mto  or  upon  the  hand ;  \iathdraw  the 
partition,  and  separate  the  roots  of  the  divisions  which  will  be 
found  united  at  bottom  with  a  knife ;  then  place  the  divisions 
along  the  trench,  earth  up,  and  make  all  smooth.  Stick  them 
immediately  with  light  slender  sticks  previously  prepared,  and 
about  2  ft.  high.  This  will  not  only  defend  them  from  the 
boisterous  equinoctial  gales  which  happen  about  that  time 
(middle  of  March),  but  also  from  frost  The  peas  are  fit  to 
gather  about  the  1st  of  May,  according  as  the  spring  is  more 
or  less  genial. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c* 
Chelsea  J  Aug.  1829.  X  *  "^.kv^  , 
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REVIEWS. 


Art*  I.  The  Villa  and  Cottage  Florist's  Directory  ;  being  a  familiar 
Treatise  on  Floriculture,  particularly  the  Management  of  the  best 
Stage,  Bed,  and  Border  Flowers  usually  cultivated  in  Britain.  To 
which  are  added  Directions  for  the  Management  of  the  Green- 
house, Hot-house,  and  Conservatory;  with  the  different  Modes 
of  raising  and  propagating  Exotic  Plants :  interspersed  with  many 
new  Physiological  Observations  and  various  useful  Lists.  By 
James  Main,  A.L.S.,  Editor  of  the  23d  Edition  of  Maws  Gar- 
deners  Calendary  and  a  Writer  in  various  Departments  of  Gar- 
dening, Agriculture,  and  Natural  History.  London,  1830. 
12mo.    6«. 

This  work  is  intended  for  practical  florists ;  and  where  the 
author  adheres  to  what  should  have  been  his  sole  object,  the 
communication  of  the  information  obtained  from  an  appa- 
rently extensive  and  long  experience  in  the  management  of 
the  flower-garden,  the  green-house,  hot-house,  and  conser- 
vatory, we  know  few  works  that  more  deserve  the  patronage 
of  the  public  than  this  little  volume.  But,  soaring  above  the 
ambition  of  the  horticulturist,  Mr.  Main  has  unfortunately 
involved  himself  and  his  readers  in  clouds  and  vapours,  in 
attempting  to  theorise  on  vegetable  physiology.  Whilst, 
therefore,  on  the  first  account,  we  can  honestly  recommend 
the  volume  as  a  practical  guide  to  the  young  and  inexpe- 
rienced florist,  it  is  our  duty  to  prevent  erroneous  impres- 
sions from  being  made,  where  they  are  most  likely  to  be 
received,  and  to  become  permanent,  on  the  minds  of  the 
uninformed  and  credulous.  It  is  to  this  portion  of  the  work 
that  it  behoves  us,  reluctantly,  to  direct  the  attention  of  our 
readers. 

In  describing  the  nature  of  bulbs,  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  ofisets  or  young  bulbs  are  produced,  Mr.  Main  has  given 
a  kind  of  definition  of  the  corcidumj  which,  we  confess,  is  fer 
beyond  our  homely  understanding.     He  informs  us  that  it 
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is  "  an  indefinite  series  of  dividual  essences^  which  are  annu-^ 
ally  brought  forth  in  succession  ;  "  that  "  it  is  the  most  essen^ 
tiaJ  organ  of  a  vegetable  being ;"  and  further,  that  it  is  "the 
fountain  which  first  contains,  and  from  whence  flows  all  the 
productions  of  a  plant."  Now,  previously  to  reading  these 
passages,  we  flattered  ourselves  that  we  had  some  idea  of 
what  is  usually  understood  by  the  word  corciduniy  in  reference 
to  a  bulb ;  we  find,  however,  that  we  had  quite  mistaken  the 
meaning  of  the  term.  But  whether  it  is  an  essence,  or  an 
organ,  or  a  fountain  of  vegetable  production,  our  worthy 
author  should  have  informed  us,  as  assm'edly  it  cannot  be  all 
three.  We  are  still  more  puzzled  to  comprehend  what  fol- 
lows. "  It  is,''  says  our  author,  "  variously  located  in  the 
system :  in  some,  it  is  confined  to  one  place ;  in  others,  de- 
tached in  groups  from  the  first  station  ;  and,  on  the  generality 
of  trees  and  shrubs,  it  is  diffused  like  a  covering  over  the 
whole  surface  of  the  plant."  (p.  2.)  We  are  also  informed 
that  "  the  first,  or  highest  in  order,"  of  this  series  of  essences^ 
"  is,  in  the  autumn  before  it  is  developed,  composed  of  a  sur- 
rounding envelope  of  thick  fleshy  bodies,  like  scales."  Now, 
we  candidly  acknowledge  that  we  have  not  capacity  sufficient 
to  understand  this  mysterious  passage ;  but  we  are  willing 
that  our  objections  to  it  should  be  set  down  solely  to  the 
obtundity  of  our  everyday  intellect.  We  dare  not  attempt 
to  follow  our  author  in  his  profound  lucubrations  respecting 
the  developement  of  the  "  processes  of  the  senior  part  of  the 
corculum,"  nor  those  regarding  the  increase  in  size  of  the 
vital  principle  (p.  3.);  nor  express  our  astonishment  at  the 
discovery,  "  that  the  essence  which  covers  the  whole  surface 
of  trees  and  shrubs  is  no  bigger  than  a  grain  of  mustard  seed ;  '* 
neither  will  we  venture  to  dispute  the  still  more  extraordinary 
information  respecting  the  influence  of  disease  in  hyacinths. 
We  speak  this  advisedly ;  for  our  author  informs  us  that  the 
new  bulb  is  formed  "  by  the  goitty  basis  of  some  of  the  last 
and  this  year's  leaves  embracing  those,  together  with  the 
stem  and  flower,  which  are  to  be  expanded  in  the  next."  The 
transcendental  philosophy  is  a  mere  joke,  comparing  it  with 
the  mysticism  of  that  of  our  honest  phytologist. 

It  is  surely  unnecessaiy  to  say  one  word  more  on  the  phy- 
siology of  this  volume.  We  blame  the  author  for  his  temerity 
in  throwing  away  his  bladders  before  he  has  learned  to  swim, 
and  incautiously  venturing  beyond  his  depth;  in  plainer 
language,  for  introducing  as  physiology,  vague,  unintelligible^ 
and  crude  ideas  into  his  otherwise  useful  book ;  lessening  hist 
authority  with  his  readers ;  and  rendering  them  distrustful  of 
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the  practical  instruction  that  he^  is  so  well  fitted  to  afibrd  Xo 
them,  by  the  exposure  of  his  ignorance  of  a  subject  which  \s 
altogether  out  of  place  *  in  his  volume.  It  is  painful  to  be 
obUged  to  make  these  remarks,  especially  when  the  castiga- 
tion  is  appUed  to  an  individual  who  is  a  very  able  floriculturist, 
and  a  most  respectable  man ;  but  we  have  a  public  duty  to  per- 
form paramount  to  every  other  consideration.  We  thercdfore 
recommend  the  purchasers  of  this  book  to  pass  their  pens 
over  what  is  termed  the  physiology ;  and  then  they  will  find 
it  a  very  Useful  guide. 

But,  leaving  this  part  of  the  subject,  we  would  correct  a 
few  errors  that  have  crept  into  the  better  part  of  the  volume* 
Thus  tubers  are  frequently  confounded  with  roots;  and  we 
are  informed  that  the  turnip  and  carrot  are  *^  bulbs  diff^ng 
only  in  form."  Now  we  can  most  confidently  assure  our 
readers  that  neither  bulbs  nor  tubers  are  ever  the  productions 
of  roots,  but  of  the  stem,  or  ascending  axis  of  the  plant ;  and 
that  the  turnip,  and  also  the  carrot,  is  a  real  root  or  descend- 
ing axis  :  it  is  of  little  importance,  and  does  not  invalidate  the 
fact,  that  the  portion  of  the  stem  usually  producing  bulbs  and 
tubers  is  beneath  the  surfiice  of  the  ground.  We  are  more 
surprised  that  such  an  error  should  appear,  after  finding  it 
stated,  that  tubers  are  productions  of  the  stem.  (p.  19.)  We 
are  also  informed  that  the  leaves  are  of  no  use  in  perfecting 
the  young  bulb ;  yet,  in  treating  of  the  cultivation  of  polyan- 
thus-narcissus, our  author  correctly  admits  that  cutting  off 
the  leaves  whilst  in  vigorous  growth  is  detrimental.  He  doubts 
whether  the  crocus  can  be  ranked  as  a  bulbous  plant.  If  it  be 
not,  what  is  it  ?  The  author's  application  of  the  phrase  "  vis 
inertiae,"  to  what  he  terms  the  sleep  of  the  anemone,  is  perfectly 
new.  In  the  use  of  well-known  terms  he  is  also  fi:iquently 
incorrect :  thus  he  calls  the  support  of  the  carnation  apeduncley 
whereas  the  immediate  sup}X)rt  of  eveiy  flower  is  a  pedicel ; 
the  prop  of  the  pedicel,  if  it  has  one,  is  a  peduncle.  He 
uses  the  word  fecundified  instead  of  fecundated ;  and  fire- 
qpently  other  words  peculiar  to  himself:  thus,  for  example, 
cauliiie  instead  of  caulinar.     His  employment  of  terms  that 

*  We  cannot  agree  with  our  reviewer  in  this  position.  Unless  the  sub- 
ject of  v^etable  physiology  be  altogether  beyond  the  reach  of  cultivators, 
in  what  work  can  the  application  of  its  principles  be  more  appropriately 
introduced  than  in  a  treatise  on  flowers  ?  The  fault  of  our  excellent  friend 
Mr.  Main  consists  not  in  having  introduced  the  subject ;  for  that  he  appears 
to  us  to  deserve  great  praise ;  but,  as  we  have  mentioned  to  our  friend  per- 
Bonallv,  in  having  mystified  it.  Mr.  Main  has  too  much  good  sense  and 
gpod  fSeeling,  not  to  profit  from  the  reviewer's  remarks.  —  Cond, 
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have  very  distinct  meanings  as  sjmonymes  is  also  curious  : 
for  instance,  the  phrase  "  bundled  or  pendulous  tubers  ;  **  as 
if  all  pendulous  tubers  were  produced  in  groups  or  bundles, 
whereas  some,  particularly  in  the  Orchideae,  are  invariably 
solitary.  We  would  also  caution  him  against  the  employ- 
ment of  Latin  plurals,  until  he  ascertain  the  gender  of  their 
singular  number :  the  words  Hybemaculum  and  Lilium  are 
ueuter  nouns,  and,  consequently,  cannot  have  the  plural  in 
a  ;  thence  Hybernaculee  and  LiliaB  are  incorrect. 

We  should  be  doing  injustice  to  our  author,  if,  notwith- 
standing there  remarks,  we  did  not  admit,  as  we  have  already 
done,  that  the  volume  contains  much  valuable  information  to 
the  young  and  inexperienced  florist 

Am     X  •     JL  • 


Art.  II.  Catalogue  of  Works  on  Gardening^  Agriculture^  Botany^ 
Rural  Architecture^  8^c^  published  since  June  last,  with  some 
Account  of  those  considered  the  most  interesting. 

Our  HdrtuM  Britdnnicus  being  now  published,  we  shall  in  future,  in  enumerating  the  plantt 
figured  in  the  Botanical  Periodicals,  place  a  star  (*)  against  alt  those  which  arc  not  enumerated 
in  the  Catalogue.  This  will  direct  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  these  species,  which  will 
b<^  collected  together  at  the  end  of  every  year,  and  incorporated  with  other  newly  introduced  or 
discorered  species  in  the  Annual  Supplement  to  that  work. 

Britain. 

Curti**s  Botanical  Magazine^  or  Flower-Garden  displat/ed ;  New  Series, 
Edited  by  Dr.  Hooker.  In  8vo  Numbers,  monthly.  3s.  6d,  col. ;  3f»  plain. 

iVb.  XL  II,  for  June,  contains 

2990  to  2996,  —  Oncldium  altlssimum.  —  Cr6cus  minimus,  A  presumed 
British  plant,  unknown  in  our  gardens,  but  as  elegant  and  prettily  varied^ 
with  colour  as  any  in  the  genus.  —  Euph6rbia  coroTl^ta.  Raised  at  Bury 
Hill,  from  seeds  sent  from  North  America  by  Mr.  Nuttall.  —  Sph&cele 
Lindleyi.  From  Valparaiso;  flowered  in  1828.  —  Helenium  auturonMe. 
r-  A^ster  laMrigatus.  —  ♦0'cymum  mont^num. 

No,  XLIILfor  July,  contains 

2997  to  SOOa. — Renanthcra  coccinea. — ^^i^anunculus  cardioph^Uus.  ''One 
of  the  many  new  discoveries  made  by  Dr.  Richardson  and  Mr.  Drummond  in 
the  second  over-land  Arctic  expedition,  under  the  command  o(  Captain  Sir 
John  Franklin."  Found  in  the  limestone  districts  of  daoada,  and  in  the 
alpine  prairies  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  between  lat.  52^  and  55°,  Large 
bright  glossy  yellow  flowers,  which  remain  a  long  time  expanded ;  hardy. 
Whether  a  perennial  or  an  annual  is  not  mentioned ;  but  ''  it  is  likely  to 
prove  a  great  acquisition  to  our  collections  of  hardy  plants.'*  — ^*Indig<Sfeni 
sylv^tica.  The  I.  speciosa  of  the  gardens.  A  showy  conservatory  plant,  with, 
luncht  rose-coloured  flowers,  inclining  to  purple.  —  ^B^ednia  Idngipes.  — • 
TriUium  erythrodirpum.    Pure  white  petals,  marked  wiui  a  bright  purpl« 
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stain.  From  Canada  to  the  Glasgow  botanic  garden,  by  Mr.  Oe^om  [?  an! 
old  friend  of  ours].  —  *Eutoca  sericea ;  Hydrophyileae.  A  pretty  and  j>er- 
fectly  hardy  perennial  alpine,  from  the  Rocky  Mountains,  in  r^orth  America, 
by  Mr.  Drummond. 

No,  XLIV,  for  August,  contains 

3004  to  30 10.  —  Terminalia  CVi/ajMk7 ;  Combretaceae.     A  tree  of  India, 
bearing  a  drupe,  containing  a  nut,  tne  kernel  of  which  resembles  that  of 
an  almond  or  filbert  in  flavour,  and  yields  an  oil  equal  to  that  of  the  olire. 
The  fruit  is  abundantly  eaten  in  India.  —  Didymocdrpus  Rexti.     From 
Southern  Africa,  by  Mr.  Bowie,  to  Kew.  —  Crotalkria  ovalis.  —  Moridui- 
dia  arv^nsis.     *'  The  Glasgow  botanic  garden  is  indebted  for  the  possession 
of  this  plant  to  Messrs.  Young  of  Epsom,  whose  choice  collection  of 
plants  is  only  equalled  by  the  liberality  with  which  they  distribute  them 
wherever  they  can  be  of  real  service  to  science,  and  who  may  justly  be 
ranked  among  the  first  and  most  zealous  cultivators  in  the  kingdom. '  — 
Rtbes  cereum.     A  much  branched  compact  twi^y  shrub,  grovring  from 
4  ft.  to  6  ft.  high,  on  the  banks  of  the  Columbia,  whence  it  was  intro- 
duced to  the  Horticultural  Society  by  Mr.  David  Douglas.  —  .Ranunculus 
millefoliatus.    A  native  of  Italy,  in  the  north  of  Africa,  and  seeds  ef  it 
were  lately  sent  to  the  Glasgow  botanic  garden.  —  *jPhrynium  coloratum ; 
O&nneae.     Introduced  from  Brazil  by  Richard  Harrison,  Esq.,  and  flowered 
in  Lord  Milton's  stove  in  April  last. 

No.  XL  V,foT  September y  contmns 

30 1 1  to  30 1 7.  —  *Bi£n6nta  grandifolia.  One  of  the  handsomest  of  stove 
climbers.  —  *LobMta  Kraussii.  A  stove  plant,  of  moderate  beauty,  from 
Dominica,  in  1828.  —  ^Enc^clia  pktens.  A  stove  epiphyte,  from  Rio  de 
Janeiro  to  the  rich  collection  at  Aigburgh. — *Fanguiera  velutina;  Rvtr 
biaceae.  A  stove  shrub,  from  Madagascar,  of  very  little  beauty.  —  *Cero- 
pegia  elegans;  Asdepibideie,  A  most  elegant  stove  twiner,  showing  its 
beautiful  greenish  white  flowers,  thickly  spotted  with  purple,  in  January. 
It  was  sent  to  the  Kew  garden,  by  Dr.  Wallich,  in  1828.  — *Brach3rstelma 
crlspum ;  AaclemkdeiB,  A  most  elegant  bulb,  sent  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  by  Mr.  Bowie,  to  the  select  collection  of  Mr.  Neill,  at  Cannon 
Mills.  —  * Anthericum  bulb6sum.  A  handsome  yellow-flowered  Antheri- 
cum,  from  New  South  Wales. 

Edwards's  Botanical  Register,  Continued  by  John  Lindley,  F.R.S.  L.S.  &c. 
.  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  London  University.  In  8vo  Numbers,  monthly. 
4*.  coloured. 

No,  IV,  for  June,  contains 

1327  to  1334.  —  Anona  (menona  or  manoa,  Malayan  names)  /aurifblia. 
A  small  tree,  from  the  islands  of  the  Caribean  Sea,  flowering  in  August ; 
blossoms  large,  of  a  deep  orange ;  foliage  handsome  ;  fruit  of  no  value.  — 
Maramillaria  pulchra.  —  *iiffmulu8  proplnquus.  —  ♦Cactus  (subgen.  Epi- 
ph^Uum)  Ackerm&nni.  From  Mexico,  by  Mr.  George  Ackennann,in  com- 
pliment to  whom  it  was  named  by  Mr.  Haworth.  It  is  remarkable,  **  that 
about  the  same  time  that  Mr.  Tate's  imported  plant  blossomed,  our  artist 
was  summoned  by  Mr.  Mackav  to  make  a  drawing  of  a  seedling  raised  by 
Mr.  Smith,  ^dener  to  Lord  Liverpool,  at  Combe  Wood,  which  proved  so 
flimilar  to  this  as  to  give  rise  to  doubts  as  to  the  originality  of  the  species. 
We  understand  that  the  flower  of  this  seedling  is  rather  larger,  and  its  colour 
deeper  red  than  that  of  the  Mexican  plant  It  was  first  brought  into  bloom  by 
John  Brampton,  Esq.,  of  Stoke  Newington,  a  gentleman  who  cultivates  a 
Mnall  but  very  select  collection  of  stove  and  green-house  plants."  Tlie  young 
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^oots  hare  a  deep  red  margin,  which  is  not  the  case  with  the  mules  referred 
to.  ^  A  most  desirable  species,  excelling,  in  brilliancy  of  colouring,  even 
the  well-known  C,  speciosissima."  —  ylcacia  uncinata.  "  Very  near  A, 
armata."  —  Podolobium  trilobatum.  **  The  leaves  of  this  and  some  other 
leguminous  plants  are  opposite ;  a  striking  exception  to  the  general  fact, 
that  in  that  order  they  are  alternate ;  and  a  proof  that  what  botanists  con- 
sider even  the  most  fixed  characters  are  occasionally  liable  to  deviation :  so 
imperfect  are  the  means  we  at  present  possess  of  distinguishing,  by  exter- 
nal indications,  the  constitutional  peculiarities  of  vegetation." — Justicfti 
^ttata ;  Jcanthaces.  A  tender  stove  perennial,  flowering  in  August,  anii 
mcreasing  freely  by  cuttings.  Presented  by  the  East  India  Company  to  the 
Horticultural  Society.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Pundua  Mountains.  "  The 
marking  of  the  corolla  with  deep  blood-red  six>ts,  upon  a  greenish  ground, 
is  exceedingly  pretty :  when  closely  examined,  it  will  be  found  to  arise 
from  the  presence  of  a  deep  crimson  colouring  matter,  filling  here  and  there 
the  cavities  of  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  parenchyma,  ana  not  existing  in 
that  part  which  forms  the  ground  colour.  When  will  natural  philosophy 
tell  us  why  contiguous  spaces  on  a  plane  surface,  the  functions  and  anato- 
mical striuiture  of  which  are  uniform  vary  thus  in  the  matter  they  secrete  ?  '* 
—  *Lobeli<7  purpurea.  A  handsome  half-shrubby  plant,  from  Valparaiso, 
**  growing  in  the  open  border  in  the  summer,  but  requiring  protection  in  the. 
winter.  It  does  not  ripen  its  seeds,  and  can  only  be  increased  by  cuttings, 
or  division  of  the  crown  of  the  root." 

Ko  V,  for  Jult/y  containi 

1335  to  IS-l-l.  —  Brunsvigifl  grandiflora.  A  noble  addition  to  the  oenus ; 
no  doubt  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Approaching  B.  striata  in 
flower,  and  B.  Josephine  in  bulb.  —  Kennedya  monophylla  var.  longirar 
cein6sa.  Raised  from  New  Holland  seeds,  by  Mr.  KoUison  of  Tooting, 
A  green-house  plant,  of  much  beauty,  propagated  readily  by  cuttings.  — 
Pathos  sc&ndcns ;  yfroidese.  Imported  from  China  by  Mr.  Tate  of  the 
Sloane  Street  nursery.  It  roots  into  the  bark  of  trees,  in  the  most  shady 
forests  of  India.  —  Till6ndsia  strlcta ;  Bromeh'rtVf  <r.  From  Buenos  Ayres 
and  Brazil,  to  Peter  Kendall,  Esq.,  a  zealous  cultivator  of  curious  hot- 
house plants,  who  presented  it  to  the  Horticultural  Society.  "  This  is 
among  the  most  beautiful  of  its  tribe,  and  one  that  is  very  easily  culti- 
vated. Mr.  Kendall  finds  it  succeed  remarkably  well  with  the  following 
treatment :  —  In  June  he  takes  it  out  of  the  stove,  and  suspends  it  from 
a  wall  in  the  open  air,  where  he  leaves  it  without  water,  attention,  or  pro- 
tection, till  the  succeeding  October;  thus  creating  a  sort  of  artificial  win- 
ter. When  the  time  for  placing  it  again  in  the  stove  arrives,  it  is  found 
withered,  discoloured,  and,  in  appearance,  half  dead :  as  soon,  however,  as 
it  Ls  agiun  submitted  to  heat  and  moisture,  it  recovers  rapidly,  commences 
a  new  and  vigorous  growth,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  loses  all 
traces  of  its  i>rcvious  sufferings,  assuming  a  rich  healthy  vegetation.  After 
throwing  out  suckers  from  each  side,  it  shoots  up  its  spikes  of  bright  blue 
flowers,  which  begin  to  open  in  March,  and  endure  till  the  end  of  April : 
when  the  period  for  a  cessation  of  growth  draws  near,  its  parts  harden,  its 
flowers  fall  away,  and  by  June  it  is  ready  again  to  undergo  the  same  treat- 
ment as  before.  It  is  no  doubt  desirable  to  create  an  artificial  winter,  or 
cold  season,  for  all  tropical  plants,  if  it  be  possible,  but  this  Ls  generally 
impracticable ;  and  although  Mr.  Kendall's  management  succeeds  with  this, 
and  two  or  three  similar  plants  from  the  same  part  of  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere, it  by  no  means  follows  that  it  can  be  applied  generally ;  on  the  con- 
trary, we  know,  from  experience,  that  Brazilian  and  West  Indian  epiphytes 
of  the  orchis  tribe  are  destroyetl  b^  it."  —  Passifldra  ligularis.  Nearly 
related  to  P.  quadnuigularis  and  edulis ;  the  fruit  is  said  to  be  about  the 
size  of  an  orange,  and  eatable;  the  leaves  are  entire.  —  Justfci/z  quadrangu- 
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laris.  A  tender  stove  plant,  of  easy  culture  in  a  damp  hot  atmorohoe. 
— *Phyc611a  Herberttafta  ;  Amaxy]\ide€e,  From  the  Andes,  by  Mr.M'Rae^ 
in  November,  1825. 

Ko,  VI,  for  August^  coniaiiu 

1342  to  1348.  —  jS>enecio  /U4cinu8.    ''  A  roost  lovely  shrubby  plant,  cap- 
tivated easily  in  the  conservatory,  striking  freely  from  cuttings,  and  well 
adapted  for  the  flower-garden  in  the  summer.*'    From  the  gvden  of  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland,  by  Mr.  Forest.    It  is  raippoaed  to  be  a  native  of 
the  Cape  of  Qood  Hope,  and  to  have  a  near  wfamty  with  8. 14nceu8.— 
Argcm6ne  mexicana  var.   ochroleikca. -*- *0&ssula   turrita.      From  the 
**  very  rich  collection"  of  C.  Law,  Esq.,  Nelson  Terrace,  Newington  Rood, 
now  about  to  be  disposed  of,  and  which  is  "  one  of  the  most  interesting  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  London." — ^Habrimthus  Andsrsdm'.     From  Mmite 
Video,  to  Mr.  Mackay  of  the  Clapton  nursery,  in  1829,  by  Mr.  Anderson, 
his  collector,  in  whose  honour  the  specific  name  is  given  by  the  Honourable 
and  Reverend  W.  Herbert ;  flowers  of  a  golden  ydlow,  with  brownish  red 
streaks  on  the  outside,  in  April  and  May.  —  *Drfmia  villdsa ;  i^sphodeleas. 
A  green-house  bulb,  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  Mr.  Tate  of  the 
Sloane  Street  nursery,  in  May,  1826.  —  Coll6mia  heteroph^Ua.  —  Gham 
chilensc  var.  grandifldrum. 

No,  VII,  for  September f  ccntams 

1349  to  1355.  —  Ribes  sangufneum ;  Grossulacese.  The  district  of  the 
Columbia  River,  on  the  norUi-wcst  coast  of  America,  abounds  with  cur- 
rants, remarkable  for  the  great  beauty  of  their  flowers.  One  of  these  is 
B.  aureura.  The  present  subject  *'  is  inferior  in  beauty  to  no  plant  in 
cultivation.  It  is  as  hardy  as  the  common  currant  of  the  gardens,  and 
bears  a  vast  profusion  of  bunches  of  the  most  lovely  purpUsh-red  flowers, 
during  the  end  of  April  and  beginning  of  May,  remaining  m  perfection  full 
three  weeks."  Readily  increased  by  cutting,  either  of  the  new  or  old 
wood.  Prefers  a  dry  soil,  but  not  peaty,  as  it  is  apt  to  die  off*  in  swampy 
places.  "  This  species  was  sent  by  Mr.  Dou^as  to  the  Horticultural 
Society ;  and  of  such  importance  do  we  consider  it  to  the  embellish- 
ment of  our  gardens,  that  if  the  expense  incurred  b^  the  Horticultural 
Society  in  Mr.  Douglas's  voyage  had  been  attended  with  no  other  result 
than  tne  introduction  of  this  species,  there  would  have  been  no  ground  for 
dissatisfaction.  It  is  not  the  number  of  objects  that  a  public  body  or  an 
individual  accomplishes  that  creates  a  claim  to  public  gratitude,  so  much 
as  their  utility ;  and,  in  this  view,  the  gentleman  who  brought  the  first  live 
plant  of  the  now  common  China  rose  to  England  deserves  his  country's 
gratitude  in  a  greater  degree  than  all  the  collectors  who  have  sent  plants  to 
Kew  for  the  last  twenty  years.  But  if  we  consider  that  it  is  not  R.  sangui- 
neum  alone  that  the  Horticultural  Society  has  introduced  through  the  same 
active  traveller,  but  that  the  gigantic  pines  of  North-west  America,  one  of 
which  yields  timber  superior  to  the  finest  larch ;  A^cer  macrophyllum,  the 
wood  of  which  is  as  much  better  than  our  sycamore  as  the  species  is  supe- 
rior in  the  beauty  and  amplitude  of  its  foliage ;  Gaultheria  ShdI/on,  an  ever- 
green shrub  of  great  ment ;  have  all  been  secured  to  thb  coimtry,  and  dis- 
tributed in  every  direction,  —  to  sav  nothing  of  the  beautiful  lupines,  pent- 
stemons,  berberries,  Oenotheras,  and  other  plants  of  less  moment ;  —  when 
all  this,  we  sa;^',  is  considered,  it  is  not  too  much  to  assert  that  this  result 
alone  has  justified  all  the  expenditure  of  the  Society's  garden  from  the 
commencement,  and  has  stamped  it  with  a  character  of  great  national 
utility,  which  nothing  but  future  mismanagement  can  shake." 

This  species  was  originally  discovered  in  1787,  by  Archibald  Menzies, 
Esq.,  during  his  first  voyage  round  the  world ;  and  again,  in  his  second 
voyage  with  Van  Couver,  in  1792.  Lime,  or  lime  rubbish,  mbced  with  the 
sou  m  which  it  grows,  adds  to  the  profusion  and  dq)th  of  tint  of  the 
blossoms. 
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♦Timrhen&ljg  pallida  of  Thunb,  —  Phl<5x  specidsa.  A  rare  species  from 
Columbia,  extremely  impatient  of  cultivation.  "  The  late  incessant  rains 
have  nearly  destroved  it ;  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  it  will  be  soon  lost 
altogether."  —  ^^cacia  lunata.  —  *Sterculia  TYagadmtha.  The  tragacanth 
tree  of  Sierra  Leone;  **  a  gum  resembling  gum  tragacanth  being  copiously 
exuded  by  it  when  wounded.*'  —  racclnium  ov&tum.  A  handsome  ever- 
greeo  shrub,  bearing  an  edible  fruit,  like  most  of  the  vacciniums,  and  of 
easy  culture  in  shady  situations.— *5Scllla  plombea.  A  bulb  imported 
from  the  Gape  to  Kew,  and  drawn  there  by  Mr.  Edwards  in  1813,  but  now 
probably  lost. 

Botamcai  Cabinet,    By  Messrs.  Loddiges.    In  4to  and  8vo  Parts,  monthly. 
Large  paper,  5« . ;  small  paper,  and  partially  coloured,  2i.  Qd, 

Part  CL  VI II,  for  JunCy  contains 
1571  to  1580.  —  *Pleurothallis  sauroc^phalus ;  Orchides.  Rio  Janeiro. 
— .♦JBiica  multifl6ra.  —  ^Lantkna  lavandulaefolia.  —  Vtis  pi^mila. — MU 
mulus  rivulhris.  —  Fothere;(lla  alnif<Uia.  —  * Watsdma  comp&cta.  —  Onoclea 
obtusilobata ;  Jllices.  From  Dr.  Wray  of  Augusta ;  stove.  —  *Leche» 
naulttti  multiflora.  —  Anth^ricum  glaiiciun. 

Part  CLIX.for  Jufy,  contains 
1581  to  1590.  — Plant^go  mont^a.  — ^*Andr6meda  calycul&ta  ventricdsa. 
-—  StyphHia  longif51i& — ^*i2hodod^ndrom  da6ricum  sempervlrens.  **  Much 
more  ad£4>ted  to  our  climate  than  the  deciduous  variety,  as  it  flowers  later, 
and  is  less  subject  to  injury  from  early  frosts.  —  Primula  PallAsn.  —  *Ca- 
m^Ua  jap6nica  corallina.  One  of  the  varieties  raised  from  seeds  by  Mr. 
Chandler.  —  * Armeria  fruticdsa.  — -  Dipl^um  planta^neum ;  .Fllices.  A 
native  of  Jamaica.  —  *Fumkria  cava. — ^Cal^tUum  lividum. 

Part  CLX.  fir  August,  contains 
1591  to  1600.  —  *Andr6meda  ^olifblia  angustifdlia. — *^I^num  lan- 
c^la.  —  /?an6nculus  amplexicaiilis.  —  ♦P^rus  japdnica.  —  ♦Jusdcuz  Gen^ 
darusta.  —  Phl6x  crassifblia.  —  Primula  inflata. — Pninus  bore^is.  — -^m^gr 
dalus  siblrica.  —  *£pidendrum  rigidum. 

Part  C XL  I,  fir  Septernber,  contains 
1601  to  1610.  —  *iStelis  tubata.  A  curious  epiphyte,  from  New  Spain, 
in  1828.  —  *i2ubus  spect^bilis.  From  the  Columbia  River,  by  Mr.  Douglas, 
to  the  Horticultural  Society,  where  it  appears  to  be  quite  hardy,  producing 
red  flowers  in  May.  Whettier  it  is  a  trader^  or  a  subfrutescent  plant,  like 
the  common  raspberry,  b  not  mentioned. — Streptopus  rdseiis.  —  Jatropha 
pandursefdlia.  —  racclniimi  ovatum.  —  Petr^  er^cta. —  Prunus  dcpr^ssa, 
the  Cerasus  depressa  of  Pursh,  bearing  a  black,  sweet,  and  agreeably  fla- 
voured cherry.  —  *Er\ca,  vemilis.  —  j^aniinculus  montlmus. 

The  British  Fhwer-Garden.  By  Robert  Sweet,  F.L.S.  &c.  In  8vo  Numbers, 

monthly,  3f . 

Ko,  XIII,  fir  JunCy  contains 
49  to  52.  —  S&xifmsa  retiisa.  A  beautiful  and  rare  little  species,  resem- 
bling S.  oppositifolia,  from  M.  Schleicher,  to  the  Chelsea  garden.  — Rhodo- 
dendron Smithn.  A  hybrid  between  R.  p6nticum  and  R.  arb6reum ;  raised 
from  seed  by  Mr.  W. 'Smith  of  Coombe  Wood,  and  will,  there  can  be  little 
doubt,  prove  quite  hardy ;  peat  soil  and  layers ;  '*  or  young  cuttings,  with 
their  wood  nearly  ripened,  taken  ofi'at  a  joint,  and  planted  in  pots  of  sand, 
placed  in  a  frame,  or  under  a  hand-glass,  in  a  little  bottom  heat,  will  not 
be  diflicult  to  root." —  Plectocephalus  (piektos,  plaited,  kephale,  a  head ; 
plaited  leaflets  of  involucrum)  americanus ;  Comp6sitae  Centaurese.  From 
the  Arkansa  territory,  in  North  America,  to  Bur^  Hill.  A  beautiful  annual, 
with  blue  and  pink  flowers,  deserving  a  place  m  every  collection.  —  Ptl-- 
mula  viUdsa. 
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Ko,  XIV,  for  Jidy\  contahjt 
53  to  56.  —  Soldanella  minima.     A  native  of  the  Carinthian  Alps,  anJ 
well  adapted  for  rock-work,  or  growing  in  small  pots.  —  O^xalis  flonbunda. 
**  A  most  beautiful  species,  continuing  to  produce  an  abundance  of  its 
handsome  rose-coloured  flowers  all  the  spring  and  summer,  when  planted 
in   a  warm  Iwrder."  —  Aquilegia  glandul6sa.      The   sepals  (segments  of 
the  calyx)  of  the  flower  are  of  a  dark  bright  blue,  and  the  petals  of  a 
delicate  cream  colour.     A  very  handsome  species,  from  the  nursery  of 
Messrs.  Buchanan  and  Oldroyd  of  Camberwcll^  "  who  possess  a  large  col- 
lection of  hardy  herbaceous  plants,  and  are  now  forming  a  general  col- 
lection of  hardy  trees  and  shrubs.  ....  This  species  and  A.  alpina  are 
certainly  two  of  the  finest  of  the  genus,  and  few  plants  are  possessed  o( 
greater  beauty.     A.  siblrica  is  also  very  delicate  and  beautiful,  and  may  be 
likened  to  the  present  species  in  miniature."      A.  glandulosa  "  appears  to 
puffer  a  good  deal  from  too  much  moisture  in  winter;  it  should  nierefore 
be  planted  in  a  lK)rder  of  light  dry  soil.     The  best  way  of  increasing  it  is 
from  seeds,  wliich  should  be  soon  after  they  are  ripe,  the  plants  will  then 
couie  up  the  following  spring ;  but,  if  kept  till  spring  before  they  are  sown^ 
many  of  them  will  not  come  up  till  the  spring  after  that."  —  jTris  flavescens* 
A  pretty  species,  with  yellow  flowers  and  knotted  tuberous  roots, 

Ko,  XV,  for  August^  contaitit 
57  to  60.  —  Dracoccphalum  altaiense.  A  handsome  herbaceous  peren- 
nial plant,  growing  in  dense  tufts,  with  numerous  very  large  dark  blue 
flowers.  From  the  Fulham  nursery. —  Ornith6galum  refr&ctum.  From 
the  Berlin  l)otanic  garden,  to  Mr.  Anderson,  at  Chelsea.  It  is  a  native 
of  grass  fields  in  Hungary,  and  produces  its  white  flowers  from  the  end 
of  April  till  June.  —  **Salvia  fulgens.  A  native  of  Mexico,  brought  into 
notice  by  Messrs.  Newman,  nurscrj-men,  Chichester.  —  Dodecatheon 
Mead/a  clegans.  A  superb  variety,  raised  by  Messrs.  Wood  and  Son,  nur- 
serymen, Huntingdonshire.  On  the  cover  of  this  number  we  observe  Mr. 
Sweet  advertising  for  a  situation  for  a  gardener,  whom,  he  says,  he  can 
"  take  upon  himself  to  recommend  as  the  best  gardener  in  the  country." 
The  gardener  alluded  to,  Mr.  Sweet  bbser>-es,  knows  nothing  of  the  present 
advertisement.  It  is  gratifying  to  see  such  generous  conduct  on  tne  part 
of  Mr.  Sweet ;  and  we  sincerely  hope  his  advertisement  may  prove  success- 
ful. We  well  know  the  individual  alluded  to,  and  can  bear  testimony  to  his 
high  merits,  both  as  a  man  and  a  gardener. 

Ko.  XVI.  for  September y  eontains 
61  to  64.  —  *Potent«lla  HopwoodiV/wa.  A  handsome  hybrid,  between  P. 
formosa  and  recta,  raised,  in  1829,  in  Hopwood*s  nursery,  at  Twickenham. 
Colour  bright  rosa  —  Tiola  canadensis.  A  handsome  American  species, 
from  the  Bury  Hill  collection.  —  Genfsta  Sc6rpius.  A  handsome  spreadins- 
branched  spinous  profuse  yellow-flowering  shrub,  highly  ornamental  in 
April.  North  America;  and  of  the  easiest  culture  at  Bury  Hill. —  Sil^ne 
compacta.  Among  the  finest  of  hardy  annual  border  plants.  Pmk  flowers 
in  May  and  June,  and  of  easy  culture  from  seeds.  A  native  of  Mount 
Caucasus,  and  introduced  by  Mr.  Hunnemann. 

Botanical  MhccUan}/,  By  William  Jackson  Hooker,  LL.D.  F.R.A.  &  L.S.^ 

and  Regius  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of  Glasgow.     In  8vo 
Parts,  quarterly.     15;?.  coloured  ;    10?.  Gd.  plain. 

Part  IT.  for  September,  eontains 
Sacchilrum  ofiichiarum,  Officinal,  or  eommony  Sugar-cane.  The  cane  of  the 
West  Indies  was  probably  brought  from  Spain,  since  it  is  not  indigenous 
to  any  parts  of  the  New  World.  In  the  West  Indies  it  refuses  to  |)erfect. 
Its  seed,  and  has,  from  its  uitroduction  thither  in  the  fifteenth  century  ta 
the  present  time,  bron  raised  from  cuttings  of  the  stems. '   There  are,  in. 
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consequence,  very  few  varieties.  Along  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  its  native 
region,  the  cane  perfects  its  seed;  and  being  frequently  raised  in  this 
manner,  it  produces  innumerable  varieties.  The  oldest  cane  of  the  West 
Indies  is  called  the  country  cane;  there  is  also  the  riband  cane,  the 
Bourbon  cane,  and  the  violet  or  Batavian  cane.  "  The  cane  is  a  plant  of 
a  warm  latitude ;  its  growth  being  in  proportion  to  the  heat  of  the  climate; 
and  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  It  may  be  considered  as  the  production  of 
the  highest  effort  of  the  powers  of  vegetation.  In  almost  all  other  plants, 
it  is  only  during  the  gennhiation  of  the  seed,  the  most  active  period  of 
their  lives,  that  the  sweet  principle  is  to  be  detected.  In  the  cane  it  is  at 
all  times  to  be  found,  and  that  in  quantities  surpassing  what  exists  in  all 
other  plants  put  together.  It  Is  on  our  plains  that  the  cane  reaches  all 
the  perfection  of  which  it  is  capable  in  these  islands.  Yet  even  here, 
according  to  report,  its  size  and  luxuriance  are  inferior  to  what  it  attains 
in  Madagascar,  the  Isle  of  France,  and  the  districts  of  tlie  East,  more 
immediately  beneath  the  equator.  Like  all  gramineous  pltmts,  it  delights 
in  a  rather  moist  climate.  When  the  rains,  however,  are  excessive,  a  rank 
luxuriance  is  the  consequence,  unfavourable  to  the  maturation  of  the  plant ; 
the  juices  it  affords  being  watery  and  deficient  in  the  saccharine  principle, 
yielding  in  crystallization  a  dark-coloured  sugar."  The  cane  demands  a 
fertile  soil ;  and  there  is  no  plant  in  the  cultivation  of  which  manuring  should 
be  carried  to  a  greater  extent.  A  succession  of  crops  is  adopted  by  the 
best  cultivators ;  and  yams,  arrow  root,  or  other  plants  cultivated  for  man 
or  cattle,  not  gramineous,  inter\'ene  with  the  cane.  Burning  of  lands,  as 
a  species  of  manuring,  is  carried  to  a  blamable  extent  in  some  parts  of  the 
island.  Irrigation  is  extensively  employed  on  some  estates.  In  the  com- 
mon practice  of  planting  the  cane,  "  parallel  trenches  are  dug,  little  more 
than  six  inches  in  depth,  and  the  same  in  breadth ;  a  hard  bank  being  lefl 
on  each  side,  on  which  the  earth  removed  from  the  trench  is  raised.  The 
defect  of  this  system  is,  that  only  a  slight  depth  of  soil  is  brought  into 
cultivation ;  whdst  the  hard  ridi^e  left  on  each  side  of  the  cane-hole  must 
give  a  very  limited  space  for  the  developemcnt  of  the  roots,  and  conse- 
quently restrict  the  plant  in  its  supply  of  nourishment-"  A  better  plan  is, 
previously  to  digging  the  trenches,  to  turn  over  the  whole  surface  with 
the  plough.  The  cuttings  of  the  cane  iu*e  planted  in  the  bottom  of  the 
trench  or  pit.  The  pits  or  plants  are  placed  at  distances  proportionate  to 
the  richness  of  the  soil,  and  the  moisture  of  the  climate;  but  the  range  of 
this  distance  is  not  mentioned.  The  top  of  the  stalk  is  generally  employed 
as  a  cutting,  being  otherwise  useless.  The  writer  of  this  paper,  Dr.  Mac- 
fadyen  of  Jamaica,  suggests  the  idea  of  taking  a  cutting  from  the  centre  of 
the  stem  where  the  juices  are  richest,  with  a  view  to  obtaining  a  plant  of 
more  vigorous  growth.  The  young  plants  are  earthed  up  as  they  grow, 
and  in  14  or  16  months  it  fs  fit  to  cut  over  for  the  first  time.  The  suckers 
or  ratoons  which  fonn  the  succeeding  crops  require  a  less  time  to  arrive  at 
perfection,  and  are  generally  cut  at  from  10  to  12  months.  How  long  a 
plantation  lasts  is  not  mentioned,  and  indeed  the  article  is  by  no  means  so 
complete  as  it  should  be.  The  editor  has  added,  from  Dr.  Ure*s  Chenrntry^ 
an  account  of  the  processes  employed  for  the  production  of  sugar  from 
the  cane.  —  Monoclea  crispata;  Cr}'ptogamia  Ilepaticae.  This  liverwort 
grows  in  small  tufts  on  the  branches  of  trees  in  the  Island  of  St.  Vincent, 
and  was  sent  thence  to  Dr.  Hooker  by  our  correspondent  the  llev.  Lans- 
down  (Juilding.  —  iS'inapis  frutescens.  A  shrubby  weak  entangled-branched 
shrub,  hanging  down  on  the  face  of  rocks  in  the  Island  of  Madeira.  Sent 
to  Dr.  Hooker  by  the  liev.  U.  T.  Lowe.  —  Weis*i«  reticulata ;  Crvptogamia 
-A/usci.  A  moss  from  the  (^ape.  —  Guild! ngw /^sidioides ;  10  and  11,  and 
il/emecylea».  A  shrub  from  the  Island  of  Martinique,  approaching  in  cha- 
racter to  one  of  the  ilfyrtacea*.  —  Ph6scum  tetragonum ;  C'ryp.  il/usci.  A 
very  interesting  little  Afrjcan  moss  from  the  Cape  of  Good  llo^^c. —  IWvSc^vv 
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(tlywoUes ;  Crucifene.  From  the  Andes  of  8oud)  Americs,  and  {VofaiUr 
tne  laigest  species  of  Dtiba  which  existB. —  PsnndliB  eDterountJcirfM;  Cry^ 
^ch^ora.    A  lichen  found  on  the  brenchn  in  the  western  pttita  of  N«i 


tne  laigest  species  of  Dtiba  which  existB. —  PsnndliB  eatentmir^tiAj  ^^^^ 
^ch^ora.  A  lichen  found  on  the  brenchn  in  the  western  pttita  of  Vam 
America,  by  Meniies,  Douglas,  and  otliers.  —  Poinciana  Gillies* .-   Legumi- 


K  Ctesalpitieir.  A  beautiful  shrub  from  the  neighbourhcx>d  of  Quinto 
and  Hendosa  in  South  America.  "  The  dowers  hare  a  sickly  djgyeeiblc 
smell,  and  are  supposed  by  the  common  people  to  be  injurious  to  tne  ligbL 
Hence  its  vemaculRr  name  '  Malde  Oiot.'  — Net^^  Doiulissn;  Cri^ 
M<aci.  A  moss  growuteon  rocks  and  trunks  <^  trees  near  the  Colundna 
River.  —  Grimmia  crispita ;  C.  JfuscL  A  moss  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  —  A'tropn  rhomboideaj  iSoltknCK.  Prom  the  neighbouriiood  of 
Buenos  Ayrcs.  —  Brachymcnium  p61chrum ;  C.  Maad.  A  South  Afiitau 
moss.  —  Colliguaia  (from  Coliifitiay,  the  native  Dame)  iutes^rrima,  Mlid- 
f31ia,  and  odorllera;  £uphotbiii«ir.  Three  shrubs  &om  North  America, 
of  which  little  is  known.  —  Gymn6stomum  Wilsoai;  C.  Afusci.  Found 
in  Cheshire  and  For&nhirc.  —  Lcmna  ^ba.  The  seeds  of  the  diflercnl 
Ifiecies  of  Limaa  are  so  minute,  that  it  is  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impos- 
Bible,  to  comprehend  thor  structure  sadsfactoiily,  and  germination  alone 
can  teach  the  true  nature  of  the  different  parts.  Mr.  Wilson  of  Waniogr 
ton,  in  1827  and  18£8,  paid  the  most  patient  attention  to  the  deretope- 
ment  of  tlie  seeds  of  Lemna.  He  preserreil  them  through  the  winter  in  a 
dry  state,  and  exposed  a  few  of  them  to  germinate  in  March  and  April, 
finding  the  bt^nning  of  the  last  month  the  most  favourable  p^iod.  The 
account  is  exceedingly  interesting,  and  we  shall  ^ve  it  in  Mr.  Wilson's  own 

"  Germiaatioft  of  the  Seed)  of  liitana  gU/ba.  When  the  seeds  have 
been  macerated  for  five  or  rix  c^^s,  they  imbibe  sufficient  water  to  enable 
them  to  sink  to  the  bottom :  previously  to  this  they  swim  on  the  suifiicc, 
and,  when  cdmost  ready  to  descend,  the  upper  end  of  the  seed,  fit>m  which 
the  embryo  bursts  forth,  is  turned  downwards. 

"  After  lying  at  the  bottom  a  few  days,  the  embryo  expands,  and  bursts 
the  inner  coat  of  the  seed,  elevating  its  upper  portion,  which  is  alwavs 
circular,  with  a  small  rather  thick  unSo  at  its  centre.  I  term  this  part  the 
tculellioH,  as  it  seems  destined  to  protect  the  embryo  from  injury  while 
breaking  through  the  external  covenng,  which  is  of  a  rather  firm  texture, 
though  much  thinner  in  the  part  intended  for  the  transmission  of  the  embryo 
than  it  is  elsewhere.  Between  this  port  and  the  apex  of  the  inner  coat  of 
the  seed  there  is  at  first  a  considerable  vacancy ;  and  it  is  only 
atler  the  rupture  of  the  inner  coat  that  the  embryo  is  sufBciently 

I  swelled  to  arrive  at  the  outer  barrier,  and  force  open  a  passage. 
(Jig.  05.)  At  the  time  when  that  is  acconqjlished  the  embryo 
becomes  visible,  bearing  on  its  summit  the  scutellum,  firmly  at- 
tached, by  its  centre  oiuy,  to  the  lower  lip  of  the  cott/ltdmi,  and 
also  covering,  with  a  portion  of  its  circumference,  the  upper  one  ; 
which,  however,  very  soon  forces  the  scutellum  aside,  and  projects 
beyond  it.  The  cotyledon,  at  first  erect,  now  takes  an  oblique  direction, 
and  ultimately  an  horizontal  one  {fig.  W.);  and  soon  after  its  appear- 
ance the  seed  rises  to  the  surface  of  the  water. 
When  the  embryo  was  a  little  more  advanced, 
'  andther^movalofthecoats 
of  the  seed  (A.  fl7.  n)  ef-  -_  * 
fected  {fig.  98.),  the  inner  /^Oi  "^-Jk 
coat  of  the  seed,  the  scu-  I  ~ 

tellum   or   upper   portion  I 
sepanting  from  the  lower   \ 
part  at  a  circular  fissure, 
then     u>pearE 
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When  the  plnntule,  hitherto  concetio^  begms  to  extend  Its  disc  l>eyoad 
the  lips  of  the  cotjiledon,  pasmng  over  the  acutelluin,  and  projecting  far  be> 
yaodit,  the  spurof  the  plantule, seated  within  the  cavity  (^.97.  a)  of  the 
lower  lip,  also  grows 
lai^er ;  and  its  gra- 
du^  developement 
U  marked  by  a  con- 
tinually increasing 
jnence  just  be- 
the  scutellum 
ifigt.  100, 101,  and 
108.),  in  the  middle 
ad  tnespurbecoir 
It  of  tlie  now  almost  erect  plantule.  There 
ITS  at  its  extremity  a  sheath,  not  formed  of  a  por- 
n  of  the  lower  lip,  as  I  once  erroneously  sup- 
posed, but  precisely  swiilar  to  that  found  on  the  roots 
of  the  parent  plants  or  innovations  aflerwsrds  pro- 
duced, ifigi.  103,  104,  105,  106,  and  107.)  The  root 
ontinues  to  grow  until  it  is  about  six  times  as  long 
IS  the  seed  (sometimea  it  rennuns  very  short);  and 
the  lower  jiortion  of  the  embryo  within  the  intq^- 
1  now  swells,  and  becoming  sli^tly 
bulbous  at  its  extremity,  b  securely  retuncd  within 
them.    An  innovation,  or  secondary  plant,  from  one  or  other  of  the  udcs 


of  the  plantule  (figt.  104.  106,  and  107,),  near  the  insertion  of  the  root, 
now  makes  its  appearance.  (I  do  not  rememl>er 
to  have  seen  an  instance  in  which  there  was 
one  on  each  side  of  the  some  plantule,  though 
\  I  have  frequently  seen  a  second  unovBtion  after- 
/  wards  arise  close  to  the  first.)  Its  developement 
is  exactly  similar  to  those  subsequently  pro- 
duced ;  and  the  spur  or  root  does  not  pierce 
any  portion  of  the  plantule^  but  slips  from  the 
lower  margin  of  the  fissure,  which  has  the  same 

Spearance  as  the  (so  termed)  calyx  in  the  fer- 
:  ^ant.     This  secondary  plant  usualtv  bears 

when  the  plantule  has  thus  given  birth  to  a  race 

of   grandchildren,   viviparously  produced,   the 

cotyledon  rentains  attached  to  the  whole,  without  any  symptoms  of  ilecay, 

and  the  int^umoits  of  the  seed  are  still  retained  unaltered  by  thelowei 

portion  of  the  embryo.    At  this  stage  the  plantule  appears  to  be  destitute 
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of  gibbosity  on  its  lower  surface,  but  the  secondary  frond  is  slighdy  convex 
bernw,  and  the  tertiar}'  ones  still  more  so. 

"  Tlie  scutellum,  it  must  be  obsen^ed,  has  always  a  greater  diamet^  than 
the  orifice  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  inner  coat  of  the  seed.    This  puzzled 
me  at  first ;  and  it  was  only  afler  a  very  careful  dissection  that  I  ascertained 
the  fact  of  the  inner  coat  being  formed  of  three  distinct  skins  (^fig,  108.  a  b  c\ 
and  that  the  scutellum  is  formed  of  different  proportions  of  eacb ;  the 

inner  one  (a)  being  the  largest,  and  the  middle  one  (b) 
^^      *  the  smallest  of  the  three.     They  are  all  of  a  circular 

figure,  and  the  fissure  in  each  of  the  skins  is  differently 
situated.  In  one  instance  I  found  the  scutellum,  after 
the  expansion  of  the  embryo,  not  wholly  detached  from 
the  lower  portion  of  the  inner  coat  of  the  seed,  and 
entirely  separated  from  the  lip  of  the  cotyledon,  except 
jQg  Y\o  perhaps  the  inner  reticulated   portion, 

which  I  have  reason  to  think  was  carried 
up  with  the  cotyledon. 

"  Ftg.  109.,  the  two  upper  coats,  or 
skins  of  the  scutellum, detached  fixim  the 
lowest  one.  Fig,  1 10.,  the  inner  or  lower 
coat  of  the  scutellum,  showing  its  reticu- 
lated structure." 

A  species  of  the  genus  Coll^tw,  Rhkmncssi ;  one  of  Tcrbena ;  and  one  of 
the  genus  Macne'rt  (James  Macrae,  a  collector  of  the  Horticultural  Society 
in  the  Brazils,  now  curator  of  the  botanic  garden  at  Ceylon),  are  de- 
fined or  remarked  on  in  three  articles,  which  do  not  afford  any  thing 
suitable  for  quotation.  —  A  Sketch  of  a  Journey  to  the  Rocky  Mbun- 
tiuns,  and  to  the  Columbia  River,  in  North  America;  by  Thomas 
Drummond,  Assistant  Naturalist  to  the  second  Land  Arctic  Expedi- 
tion, under  the  command  of  Captain  Sir  John  Franklin,  R.  N.  This  is 
the  longest  article  in  the  book ;  and,  to  a  naturalist,  will  well  repay 
perusal.  It  chiefly  enumerates  the  plants  and  animals  which  were  met  with, 
saying  little  of  mmcrals  or  the  weather,  of  general  scenery,  impressious  on 
the  mind,  or  personal  adventure.  Perhaps,  indeed,  there  is  as  much  of  the 
last  as  it  would  be  proper  to  admit  in  a  scientific  relation.  For  the  benefit 
of  gardeners  who  may  become  collectors,  we  quote  the  following :  — 

•*  The  plan  I  pursued  for  collecting  was  as  follows :  —  When  the  boats 
stopped  to  breakfast,  I  immediately  went  on  shore  with  my  vasculum,  pro- 
ceeding along  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  making  short  excursions  into  the 
interior ;  taking  care,  however,  to  join  the  boats,  if  possible,  at  their  en- 
campment for  the  night.  After  supper,  I  commenced  laying  down  thff 
plants  gathered  in  the  day's  excursion ;  changed  and  (h*ied  the  papers  of 
those  collected  previously ;  which  operation  generally  occupied  me  tdl  day- 
break, when  the  boats  started.  I  then  went  on  board,  and  slept  till  the 
breakfast  hour,  when  I  landed  and  proceeded  as  before.  Thus  I  continued 
daily  until  we  reached  Edmonton  House,  a  distance  of  about  400  miles; 
the  vegetation  having  preservetl  much  the  same  character  all  the  way." 

The  woody  country  between  Edmonton  House  and  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains consists  of  P6puliis  balsamffera  and  P.  trepida,  the  white  spruce 
fir,  the  birch  with  Pinus  Bankswwff  in  drier  situations,  and  I\  nigra  and 
microc&rpa  in  swamps,  ^'rbutus  alpina  and  Dryas  Dniminond/i  gave  the 
first  indications  of  the  mountains.  The  ^'rbutus  Lva-ursi,  mixed  sometimes 
with  Junfperus  prostratus,  thickly  covered  the  dry  arid  sides  of  the  low 
hills.  On  the  Red  Deer  River  a  species  o{  Tiscum  was  found  growing  on 
the  Plnus  Banksi/7;za,  and  giving  the  branches  of  that  tree  a  most  funous 
appearance.  An  interesting  encounter  with  a  white  bear  is  given,  and  the 
important  information  added,  fnim  "  suKsequent  experience,"  that  the  best 
mode  for  a  botanist  to  get  rid  of  bears,  when  attacked  by  them,  is  to  rattle 
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his  vasculum,  or  specbnen  box,  when  they  immediately  decamp.  This  easy 
way  of  driving  off  so  formidable  an  enemy  gives  rise  to  a  thousand  re- 
flections. How  many  individuals  may  have  perished  from  ignorance  of  this 
simple  fact  1  The  first  idea  of  opposing  brutal  force  is  the  employment  of 
brutal  force;  the  second,  that  of  stratagem ;  thejast  step  is  the  employ- 
ment of  scientific  knowledge,  or  the  force  of  the  mind.  Most  wild  animals 
are  frightened  by  fire ;  but  may  there  not  be  some  more  simple  means,  and 
means  always  at  hand  for  effecting  the  same  object  ?  Cannot  the  school- 
master be  set  to  work  among  the  brute  creation  V  Every  animal  may  have 
fiome  specific  action,  sound,  or  smell,  which  will  frighten  him  ?  May  not  a 
man  in  Africa  one  day  frighten  away  the  hungry  lion  by  some  means  as 
simple  as  Mr.  Drummond  employed  against  the  beiu*  ?  If  success  be  attained 
with  the  lion,  then,  by  analogy,  it  will  extend  to  the  tiger,  and  other  ani- 
mals belonging  to  the  same  group.  In  describing  all  animals,  the  mode  of 
frightening,  and  of  enticing  them,  ought  to  be  given  as  far  as  known  ;  and  all 
zoologists  ought  to  pay  particular  attention  to  this  branch  of  their  subject. 

The  rise  of  the  waters  of  brooks  and  rivers,  caused  by  the  melting  of  the 
snows,  produces  inconveniences  of  which  an  inexperienced  traveller  cannot 
very  well  form  an  idea.  Mr.  Drummond  found,  after  crossing  a  stream  in 
the  morning,  that  it  was  so  swollen  on  his  return,  as  to  compel  him  to 
remain  for  days  a  prisoner  on  the  other  side,  away  from  books,  specimens, 
and  food.  The  article  concludes  with  a  perilous  advcntiu-e  in  a  boat; 
and,  on  the  whole,  it  does  much  honour  to  Mr.  Drummond. 

A  succeeding  short  article  informs  us  that  Ledebour's  Il/usirations  of 
Rtissian  Plants  is  in  an  advanced  state,  and  will  be  published  at  Munich 
with  500  folio  plates.  The  figures  will  chiefly  represent  new  plants  dis- 
covered on  the  Altaic  mountains  and  their  environs. 

Remarks  on  the  Botany  on  the  Banks  of  the  Swan  River,  By  Mr.  Charles 
Fraser,  Colonial  Botanist  in  New  South  Wales.  The  impression  made  on 
the  mind  of  Mr.  Fraser  and  his  companions  was  highly  favourable ;  and. 
though  the  accounts  which  have  since  been  received  are  contradictory,  and 
at  variance  in  many  particulars,  yet,  on  the  whole,  we  think  Mr.  Fraser  has 
been  correct.  Many  of  the  emigrants,  fi'om  ignorance  of  botany  and  country 
matters,  are  unable  to  separate  temporary  mconveniences  from  permanent 
drawbacks  to  improvement. 

Geranidcete,   By  Robert  Sweet,  F.L.S.  &c.   In  8vo  numbers,  monthly.  5i. 

No.  XX IV,  for  Junc^  contains 
93.  to  96.  —  Pelargonium  fastu6sum.  A  hybrid,  raised  at  tlie  nursery 
of  Mrs.  More,  King's  Road,  Chelsea.  —  P.  ursinum.  A  little  bushy 
plant,  raised  by  Mr.  Dennis.  —  P.  conchy llatum.  A  splendid  hybrid,  raised 
by  IVIr.  Welsh,  though  the  whole  of  the  stock  is  in  the  possession  of  Messrs. 
Chandlers  of  the  Vauxhall  Nursery.  —  P.  Drakc^r,  !Nlrs.  Drake's  Stork's 
Bill.  A  magnificent  plant,  raised  by  L.  Wcltje,  Esq.,  of  Hammersmith, 
and  named  in  compliment  to  Mrs.  Tyrwliit  Drake  of  Amersham. 

Xo,  XXV,  for  Jti/i/y  contains 
97.  to  100.  —  Pelarg6nium  pallidulum.  A  fine  stout-growing  plant, 
raised  by  Mrs.  More.  —  P.  staphysagrioides.  One  of  the  most  singular 
species  of  the  genus.  Mr.  Sweet  says,  "  Had  we  seen  the  plant  without 
flowers,  and  been  asked  its  name,  we  should  have  immediately  pronounced 
it  to  be  ^Delphinium  Staphysagria,  the  foliage  and  habit  being  so  exactly 
like  it,  that  we  believe  it  would  have  deceived  the  most  attentive  observer. 
It  was  raised  from  seed,  at  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Allen  and  Rogers  of  the 
King's  Road  and  Battersea ;  but  how  the  seed  was  procured  they  cannot  at 
present  say.  We  do  not  believe  that  it  is  of  hybrid  origin,  as  we  know  no 
plants  that  could  produce  any  thing  like  it ;  we  therefore  suppose  it  must 
have  been  received  amongst  other  seeds  from  the  Cape,  which  isfirequently 
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into  flower,  the  coantry  from  wfaich  th^  were  imported  is  fjaatbt  fei|gocta. 
We  should  expect  that  all  the  admirerB  of  this  handaomc  trflie  of  pfaaii 
would  wish  to  hare  so  smgular  a  ptodoctkm  as  the  present  in  tfadr  pos- 
session,  as  it  appears  to  he  a  strong  free  grower,  and  a  Tciy  aboadbat 
flk>werer,  the  flowers  being  produced  mpanides;  snd  aithoogh  not  so  hfy 
as  some  others,  their  abundance  makes  full  ameniis.  It  will  thrive  wdl  m 
a  rich  light  soil ;  and  youi^  cuttings  will  doubtless  root  readilj.** — P. 


kinssaNttiM.  A  pretty  little  smaU-leaved  dtron-scented  plant,  with  nale 
blush  flowers,  with  a  brilliant  dark  purple  patch  in  the  centre.  Baisea^ 
Bfr.  J.  Atkins,  nurseryman,  Northampton.  —  P.  dasdalenm.  A  hybrid,  by 
Mr.  Dennis. 

This  number  completes  the  fifth,  or  supplementary,  Tolume  of  a  woik 
which  certainly  may  be  described  as  of  unnvalled  beauty  in  its  partindsr 
line.  Whoever  wishes  to  become  acquainted  with  the  g^L'^dMl  bcanties  of 
this  natural  order,  will  find  no  other  work  that  can  at  all  oompnre  with  it 
in  supplying  his  wants. 

The  Floruft  Guide  and  Cultwaior^s  Dtredaiy,  Sec.     Bv  Bobert  Sweet, 
F.L.8.  &c.    In  8to  Numbers,  monthly.  3t.  coloured ;  2s.  plain. 

Ko,  XXXVI.  for  June^  contmns 
141  to  144.  —  Winifred  Tulip.  A  bybloemen,  white,  with  dark  porfJe.^ 
Lee's  Colonel  Taylor  Auricula.  Green-edged ;  ^  considered  by  florists  as 
the  finest  variety  grown."  Price  3/.  per  plant.  —  Horace  Kanunculus. 
Yellow  and  brown  or  purple.  —  Ford's  William  of  Walworth  Pink.  Very 
large,  and  double ;  brilliant  dark  purple,  edged  with  white,  and  a  patch  of 
clear  white  in  the  centre  of  each  petal. 

Xo.  XXXVII.  JifT  Jvly^  cmdaaa 

145  to  148.^Davcy'8  Trafalgar  Tulip.  White,  vari^ated  with  ckik 
purple  or  velvet. — ^Russell's  Incomparable  Picotee.  White,  edged  with 
bright  scarlet.  —  Bonaparte  Rose.  Intermediate  between  J?d6a  g411ica  and 
R.  centifolia.  —  Olivers  Lovely  Anne  Auricula.  White  and  green,  ahaded 
with  black,  and  edged  with  white.  **  In  the  collection  of  J.  P.  Bomaid, 
Esq.,  of  Formosa  Cottage,  Holloway ;  raised  by  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Oliver." 

No.  XXXVIII,  for  August^  conUnm 

149  to  152.  —  Orandee  Ranunculus.  From  the  collection  of  the  Rev. 
J.  Tyso.  —  Louis  XVI.  Tulip.  From  the  collection  of  J.  Goldham,  Esq., 
of  White  Cottage,  White  Conduit  Fields.  —  Forster's  Kmg  William  ^l. 
From  Mr.  Hogg's  collection.  —  Lce*s  Light  Blush  Rose.  From  the  Ful- 
ham  nurser}'. 

No.  XXXIX,  for  September y  contrnm 

153  to  156. — Pompe  Funcbre  Tulip.  —  Oreig's  Wellington  Auricula.— > 
Napoleon  Ranunculus.  —  Hill's  Duke  of  Leed's  Carnation. 

Medical  Botany y  &c.    By  John  Stephenson,  M.D.,  and  Jamoi  Mons 
Churchill,  Esq.,  Surgeon.    In  8vo  Numbers,  monthly.    3t.  6d, 

Ko.  XLI.for  Mavy  contains 
160  to  162« — Cdcculus  palm^tus ;  Dice  da  Hex&ndria  and  Menisp^rmese. 
This  is  the  Calumba  plant  of  the  shops,  a  native  of  thick  forests  on  the 
shores  of  the  east  coast  of  Afiica,  and  lately  figured  and  described  in  the  Boi. 
Mag.  by  Professor  Hooker.  Medically,  it  is  a  powerfid  antiseptic  and  tonic, 
and  is  free  from  that  nauseous  taste  which  distinguishes  many  other  bitters. 
The  root  of  our  common  .Bryonia  diofca,  tinged  yellow  with  tincture  of  Ca- 
lumba, and  the  root  of  an  American  plant,  Frasera  Waltki  BGch.,  SwiirtsM 
Frasto'  SmUhy  are  sometimes  sold  as  substitutes  for  the  true  Calumba ;  but 
the  spurious  roots  ^ve  no  precipitate  with  infiision  of  galls.  —  ilatrftgalua 
cr^tkufl.    From  this  low  shrub,  which  grows  plentifidly  in  Candia,  Greece, 
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and  many  parts  of  Asia,  is  procured  die  gum  tragacanth.  ^  The  gum  exude* 
copiously  through  natural  openings  in  the  bark,  to  which  it  adheres  and 
concretes.  It  is  used  for  yarioua  purposes  in  the  arts,  and  in  medicine  as 
a  demulcent.  —  <Shillax  SarsapanUa\  Dioe^cia  Hex4ndria  and  ^sparagl- 
neae.  A  climbing  perennial,  native  to  Mexico,  Brazil,  and  Peru,  whence 
the  dried  root  is  unported.  It  is  used  in  afiections  of  the  stomach,  rhcumar 
dsm,  scrofula,  &c. 

No,  XLILfor  Jmne,  eoniakit 
163  to  165.  —  Amanita  (a,  intenave,  mamomaij  to  madden;  intoxicate 
ing  effects)  musc^dia  (musca^  a  fly ;  killed  by  its  infusion),  A^Lncaa  mus- 
c&ua  Lin,  '*  One  of  the  largest  and  most  beautiful  of  the  agaric  tribe ; 
the  pileus  of  a  brilliant  pink,  with  white  warts ;  extremely  conspicuous, 
even  at  a  distance,  in  the  shaded  recesses  of  its  native  woods.*'  Found  in 
woods  generally  throughout  Britain,  and  very  abundant  in  those  of  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland.  There  are  two  varieties,  which,  with  the  A.  semi- 
globdtus,  are  generally  considered  poisonous. 

No.  XLIILfor  Jult/,  contains 

166  to  169. — i4^ricus  bulb6sus.  One  of  the  common  poisonous  native 
agarics,  abounding  m  woods  in  the  autumnal  months.  **  Poisonous  fungi 
do  not  in  general  manifest  their  action  till  six  or  eight  hours  after  they  are 

eaten,  and  twelve  or  sixteen  occasionally  elapse Although  the  fungi  have 

generally  passed  the  stomach  prior  to  the  manifestation  of  alarming  symp- 
toms, it  will  be  right  to  excite  vomiting  as  speedily  as  possible,  by  a  solution 
of  sulphate  of  zinc  or  copper ;  evacuations  from  the  bowels  should  be  im- 
mediately produced  by  stimulating  purgative  clysters ;  and  as  soon  as  the 
stomach  becomes  settled,  the  intestines  should  be  thoroughly  emptied  by 
means  of  castor  or  croton  oil ;  perhaps  a  large  dose  of  spirits  of  turpentine 
would  be  better  than  either." 

Amanita  muscaria  is  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  north-eastern  part  of 
Asia  "  in  the  same  manner  as  ardent  spirits,  or  wine,  to  promote  mtoxi- 
cation.  These  fungi  are  collected  in  the  hottest  months,  and  hung  up  by  a 
string  in  the  air  to  dry ;  some  dry  of  themselves  on  the  ground,  and  are 
smd  to  be  far  more  narcotic  than  those  artificially  preserv^.  Small  deq>- 
coloured  specimens,  thickly  covered  with  warts,  are  also  said  to  be  more 
powerful  than  those  of  a  larger  size  and  paler  colour. 

**  The  usual  mode  of  taking  this  fungus,  is  to  roll  it  up  like  a  bolus,  and 
swallow  it  without  chewing,  which  the  Kamtschadales  say  would  disorder 
the  stomach.    It  is  sometimes  eaten  fresh  in  soups  and  sauces,  and  then 


loses  much  of  its  intoxicating  property.    Wben  steeped  in  the  juice  of  the 
berries  of  the  Faccinium  ufi^osum,  its  effects  are  those  of  strong 
One  large,  or  two  small  fungi,  is  a  common. dose  to  produce  a  pleasant 


intoxication  for  a  whole  day,  particularly  if  water  be  drank  afler  it,  which 
augments  the  narcotic  principle.  The  desired  effect  comes  on,  one  or  two 
hours  dSter  taking  the  fungus.  Oiddiness  and  drunkenness  result  from  the 
fungus,  in  the  same  manner  as  firom  wine  or  spirits.  Cheerful  emotions  of 
the  mind  are  first  produced ;  involuntary  words  and  actions  follow ;  and 
sometimes  at  least,  an  entire  loss  of  consciousness.  It  renders  some  remark- 
ably active,  and  proves  highly  stimulant  to  muscular  exertion ;  with  too 
lai^e  a  dose,  violent  spasmodic  effects  are  produced. 

^  So  very  exciting  to  the  nervous  system,  in  some  individuals,  is  this 
fungus,  that  the  effects  are  often  very  ludicrous.  If  a  person  under  its 
influence  wishes  to  step  over  a  straw,  or  small  stick,  he  takes  a  stride  or  a 
jump  sufficient  to  clear  the  trunk  of  a  tree ;  a  talkative  person  cannot  keep 
secrets  or  silence;  and  one  fond  of  music  is  perpetually  singing. 

**  The  most  singular  effect  of  the  i^manlta  is  the  influence  it  poewssef 
over  the  urine.  It  is  said  that,  from  time  immemorial,  the  iohabiteiits  have 
known  that  the  fungus  imparts  an  intoxicating  quality  to  lluit  jiecrotiQD, 
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which  continues  for  a  considerable  time  after  taking  it.  For  instance,  a 
man  moderately  intoxicated  to-day,  will  by  the  next  morning  have  slept 
himself  sober ;  but  (as  is  the  custom)  by  taJcing  a  tea-cup  of  his  urinCy  he  is 
more  powerfully  intoxicated  than  he  was  the  preceding  day  by  the  tlingus. 
The  intoxicating  property  of  the  fungus  is  capable  of  being  propagated  ;  for 
every  one  who  partakes  of  it  has  his  urine  similarly  affected.  Thus,  with 
a  very  few  amanitas,  a  party  of  dnmkards  may  keep  up  the  debauch  for 
a  week.  Dr.  Langsdorf  mentions,  that,  by  means  of  the  second  person 
taking  the  urine  of  the  first,  the  third  that  of  the  second,  and  so  on,  the 
intoxication  may  be  propagated  through  five  individuals." 

ylgaricus  seniiglobatus.  A  case  is  given,  in  the  London  Medical  and  Phy^ 
tical  Journal,  of  a  family  of  five  persons,  who  ate  champignons  which  had 
been  stewed  with  butter,  flower,  pepper,  salt,  and  water,  in  an  iron  vessel, 
^nd  within  ten  minutes  alterwards  felt  their  spirits  exhilarated.  In  about 
five  hours  they  were  attacked  with  stupor;  in  three  days  one  of  them 
died ;  the  day  afterwards  two  more :  the  mother  miscarried ;  the  father 
barely  escaped ;  and  a  dog  died  in  great  agonies. 

"  On  the  Continent  a  great  many  kinds  of  fungi  are  used  for  culinary 
purposes.  In  this  country,  very  few  are  regarded  by  epicures  as  edible ; 
but  Dr.  Greville  enumerates  no  fewer  than  twenty-six  species,  which  grow 
abundantly  in  most  parts  of  Britain,  that  may  be  eaten  with  safety.  They 
are  the  following :  —  TViber  cib^rium,  or  common  truffle ;  T,  moschatum 
and  T.  &lbum,  two  analogous  species ;  ylmanita  cxsarea  and  aurantiaca,  the 
oronge  of  the  French,  which  is  often  confounded  with  the  A,  muscaria, 
but  may  be  distinguished  from  it  by  the  colour  of  the  gills,  which  in  the 
former  species  are  yellow ;  ^gdricus  procerus,  campestris,  oreades,  oddrus, 
ebumeus,  ulmhrius,  ostreatus,  violaceus,  /;iperatus,  ^cris,  and  delici6sus ; 
Cantharclius  cibarius;  J?oletus  edidis,  scaber;  Fistulina  hepatica;  JVyd- 
num  rep&ndum ;  Clavaria  coralliiides,  cinerea;  Morcfteila  escu\ent& ;  ^eivella 
mitraand  leucophae^a.  Some  of  th^e,  however,  especially/jiperatus  and  acris, 
have  been  deemed  unwholesome.  M.  Orfila,  in  his  Toxicologie  Generede^  men- 
tions the  following  species  as  decideilly  poisonous  :  yfmanita  muscaria,  dlba, 
cltrina,  and  viridis ;  the  Hypoph^llum  maculatum,  albocltrinum,  tricuspi- 
datum,  sanguincum,  crux-militense,  pudibundum,  and  pelitum ;  the  ^g4ricus 
necator,  acris,  ;7ipen\tus,  pyr6galus,  stipticus,  annularis,  and  urens.  To  these 
may  be  added,  the  A,  semiglobatus,  bulbosus,  and  probably  many  others." 

i?hus  Toxicodendron,  j?hus  radicans  of  Hort.  Kew.  The  yellowish 
milky  juice  which  exudes  from  the  wounds  of  this  plant  becomes  black  with 
exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  and  forms  one  of  the  most  perfect  kinds  of 
indelible  ink.  Applied  to  linen  it  does  not  fade  from  age,  washing,  or  ex- 
posure to  common  chemical  agents.  It  contains  an  acrid  poison,  as  does 
the  juice  of  several  other  species,  /?.  pumilum,  /yphinum,  andvemix.  This 
poison  affects  different  individuals  very  differently,  and  on  some  it  has  little 
or  no  effect.  Low  diet  and  purgatives  form  the  treatment  recommended.  In 
France  it  has  been  used  as  a  medicine.  —  Pteroc4rpus  crinjiceus.  This  is 
the  tree  which  yields  the  kino  of  the  materia  medica,  though  the  Edinburgh 
college  has  inserted  kino  as  the  inspissated  juice  of  the  Eucalyptus  resi- 
nifera,  and  the  Dublin  Pharmacojiceia  as  the  product  of  Butecr  frondosa. 
The  Pterocarpus  is  a  native  of  Senegal,  and  the  kino  is  obtained  from  it  by 
incisions  made  in  the  trunk  and  branches.  It  is  principally  employed,  com- 
bined  with  other  astringents,  in  obstinate  chronic  diarrhoea,  &c. 

Pterocarpus  *antalinus.  This  is  the  red  saunders  tree  of  the  druggists, 
chiefly  used  as  a  colouring  matter,  like  dragon's  blood.  —  i^erula  persica. 
A  hardy  perennial,  from  the  Persian  mountains,  supposed  to  produce  assa-. 
foetida,  though  the  principal  species  from  which  that  dnig  is  obtained  is  the 
jP.  Assafoe^tida.  This  gum  resin  is  obtamed  by  cutting  over  the  stem  at  the 
collar,  when  the  leaves  begin  to  decay;  the  juice  then  exudes,  and  is 
scraped  off  and  inspissated  by  exi>osure  to  the  air.     The  assafcetida  is  cm- 
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ployed  as  a  ^wcrful  antispasmodic  in  many  nervous  diseases,  in  dyspepsia. 
Sec.  In  India  it  is  used  by  the  natives  as  a  specific  for  the  Guinea  worm, 
and  to  destroy  the  parasites  which  infest  the  rectum. 

Ko,  XLIF,for  Avgtutf  contains 

170  to  174.  —  Dryobilanops  Camphora;  Outtlferae.  A  lofty  tree  of 
Sumatra.  "  The  camphor  is  found,  as  already  observed,  in  a  solid  state, 
occupying  portions  of  about  a  foot,  or  a  foot  and  a  half,  in  the  heart  of  the 
tree.  The  natives,  in  searching  for  the  camphor,  make  a  deep  incision  in 
the  trunk,  about  14  or  18  ft.  from  the  ground,  with  a  billing,  or  Malay  axe; 
and,  when  it  is  discovered,  the  tree  is  felled,  and  cut  into  junks  of  a  mthom 
long,  in  order  to  allow  of  the  extraction  of  the  crystalline  masses.... Cam- 
phor is  imported  into  this  country  in  chests  and  casks,. chiefly  from  Japan, 
m  small  granular  or  friable  masses,  and  is  afterwards  purified  by  subluna- 
tion,  in  low  flat-bottomed  glass  vessels,  placed  in  sand  for  that  purpose...; 
Camphor,  or  a  substance  analogous  to  it,  exists  in  several  other  vegetables 
besides  the  ZaCirus  and  DryoWilanops ;  as  mint,  thyme,  marjoram,  and  many 
other  plants,  and  is  held  in  solution  by  the  essential  oils  obtained  from 
them. ...There  is  still  some  difference  of  opinion  respecting  the  action  of 
camphor  on  the  animal  system  :  by  some  it  has  been  regarded  as  a  stimu- 
lant; while  others  have  maintained  it  to  possess  considerable  sedative 
powers.  Its  primary  operation  is  that  of  an  excitant,  but  its  stimulant 
action  is  not  very  considerable.  In  moderate  doses  it  increases  the  heat 
of  the  body,  softens  and  increases  the  fulness  of  the  pulse,  and  excites 
diaphoresis.  In  a  large  dose  it  diminishes  the  force  of  the  circulation,  in- 
duces sleep, and  sometimes  proiluces  delirium,  vertigo,  convulsions,  or  coma ; 
effects  which  arc  best  counteracted  by  wine  and  opium." 

Qu&ssirt  Simarnha,  A  tree  of  Jamaica,  which  yields  the  valuable  tonic 
and  astringent  bark  termed  Simariiba  Quassia.  —  Qudssi/z  am^ra.  A  shrub 
of  Surinam,  named  in  honour  of  a  negro,  Quassi,  who,  Stedman  observes, 
was  a  drunken  doctor,  but  had  discovered  the  virtue  of  the  wood  in  curing 
the  malignant  fevers  of  that  hot  marshy  country.  All  parts  of  this  shrub  are 
intensely  bitter. — Quassia  excclsa.  A  tree  in  Jamaica,  the  bark  of  which  is 
used  as  a  tonic.  —  /-'iper  nigrum.  A  ligneous  climbing  perennial  of  the  East 
Indies,  where  it  is  extensively  cultivated,  and  supported  by  living  trees,  up 
which  it  climbs,  instead  of  posts.  These  trees  are  most  commonly  the 
Areca  palm,  the  Erythrina  fndica,  the  Mango,  and  the  Jack  tree.  The 
plants,  or  pepper  vines,  as  they  are  called,  begin  to  bear  about  the  third 
year,  and  are  m  their  prime  about  the  seventh ;  in  which  state  they  continue 
for  three  or  four  years,  and  then  decline.  Two  crops  are  produced  annually, 
the  first  in  December,  the  second  in  July.  "  As  soon  as  any  of  the  berries 
redden,  the  bunch  is  reckoned  fit  for  gathering,  the  remainder  being  gene-* 
rally  full  grown,  although  green.  When  gathered,  they  are  spread  on  mats' 
in  the  sun  :  in  this  situation  they  become  black  and  shrivelled ;  and,  as  thef 
pepper  dries,  it  is  rubbed  occasionally  between  the  hands,  to  separate  the 
grains  ftom  the  stalks."  The  pepper  countries  extend  from  long.  96°  to 
1 15°  E.,  and  from  lat.  5°  to  about  12**  N.  "  The  penper  of  Malabar  is 
esteemed  the  best ;  next,  that  of  the  east  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Siam  ;  then' 
follow  those  of  Calantan,  Borneo,  the  coast  of  Sumatra ;  and,  last  of  all, 
the  pepper  of  Rio,  which,  through  the  avidity  of  the  cultivators  and 
dealers,  is  plucked  before  it  is  ripe,  and  hence  is  hollow  and  ill  coloured.- 
Therc  are  two  sorts  of  pepper  in  commerce.  The  best  black  pepper  is  that 
which  is  well  garbled  and  clean,  having  the  stalks,  bad  grains,  and  othei* 
iin[)urities,  taken  out,  and  is  denominated  heavy  pepper ;  it  is  the  sort 
usually  brought  to  Europe.  This  pepper,  when  dry,  assumes  a  dark  appear-* 
ance,  and  is  called  black  pepper :  divested  of  its  external  coat,  by  steeping 
the  grains  in  water,  and  afterwards  drying  them  in  the  sun,  rubbing  between 
the  hands,  and  winnowing,  it  is  termed  wfuie  pepper."  Pepper  yields  its 
virtues  to  ether  and  alcohol,  and  partly  to  water.     Pipcrin,  a  new  principles 
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btdly  SacffrenA  in  black  pqiper,  bears  a  connderable  analogy  to  the 
reiina.    As  a  condiment  the  use  of  pe|^^  is  well  known  |  aa  a  mecficiae 
it  is  given  to  relieve  nausea,  check  vonittingy  &c.    ^^"^9^  Idngum  is  m  no 
respect  materially  difierent  from  Piper  n^rum.    P.  Cub^ta^  Sie  Cubeb  or 
Java  Pepper,  affords  the  officinal  cubebs,  and  is  a  native  of  Java,  Nepali 
Sierra  Leone,  and  the  Isle  of  France.    Its  small  round  berries  are  red 
iHien  ripe,  and  of  a  greyish  brown  when  dried.    Cubebs  are  diuretic,  and 
sightly  purgative,  and  are  used  in  India  as  a  grateful  condiment,  carmi> 
native,  and  stomachic.    At  one  time  cubebs  had  some  repute  as  a  specific 
for  gonorrhoea,  but  at  present  they  are  considered  of  doubtful  utility  m  that 
disorder.  —  Chenopdmum  61idum.    This  is  an  indigenous  annual,  readily 
distinguished  from  all  others  of  its  fiimily  by  its  strong  fetid  smeU,  resem- 
bling that  of  putrid  fish.     This  plant  was  anciently  in  great  repute  aa  an 
emmenagogue  (en^  in,  men^  a  month,  and  ago^  to  lead ;  promoter  of  menstru- 
ation), and  is  still  cultivated  at  Mitcham,  and  brought  in  laive  quantities 
to  Covent  Garden  Market,  and  sold  bv  the  herbaBsts  for  £is  purpose. 
Regular  practitioners,  supposing  that  tne  suppression  of  this  periodical 
aocretton  arises  from  deficiency  of  action  in  the  uterine  vessels,  are  in  the 
practice  of  giving  tonics  or  general  stimuli ;  but  recenUy  a  specific  stimulant 
of  the  uterus  has  been  discovered.     This  vegetable  substance  is  the  ergol^ 
or  spurred  rye.    The  editors  of  Medical  Botany  are  also  **  firmly  convinced 
that  the  C.  61idum  is  possessed  of  such  virtues ;  and  those  of  our  readers 
who  may  be  inclined  to  try  the  inspissated  juice  or  extract^  in  doses  of  fifom 
5  to  15  grains,  given  at  bed-time,  may  obtain  any  quantity  of  Mr.  Barnes, 
chemist,%rown  Street,  Bryanston  Square,  who  has  prepared  several  pounds 
of  it.     It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  it  does  not  succeed  in  plethoric 
habits,  unless  they  have  been  reduced  by  venesection  and  saline  purgatives; 
nor  is  its  success  to  be  so  often  expected  even  then,  as  in  the  pale  or 
cachectic  patient." 

i?heum  undulatum.  Its  qualities  and  uses  are  the  same  as  those  of  R. 
palmktum.  —  R,  comp4ctum.  This  is  a  native  of  Tartary,  frequently  substi- 
tuted for  the  true  rhubarb. —  Wintcra  arom4tica;  Magndlup.  This  is  a 
tree  of  50  ft.  in  height,  a  native  of  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  and  its  bark  was 
once  much  celebrated  as  an  antiscorbutic,  though  now  out  of  use. 

The  Pomological  Magazine,    In  8vo  Numbers,  monthly.     5t,  coloured; 

3f.  6d,  plain. 

No,  XXXIV.  for  August f  contains 

133.  Adams's  Pearmam,  Sent  to  the  Horticultural  Society  by  R.  Adams, 
Esq.  A  most  superior  fruit ;  the  tree  hardy,  very  healthy,  and  a  particu- 
larly free  bearer.  The  fruit  is  rather  lai^,  pearmain-shaped  or  parabolic, 
not  angular.  It  is  not  subject  to  speck  or  deformity,  is  a  good  keeper,  and 
the  proportions  of  sugar  and  acid  are  so  intimately  blended  as  to  form 
the  most  perfect  flavour  of  which  the  apple  is  susceptible. 

I34<.  The  Ripley  Pine,  or  Old  Ripley.  A  pine  cultivated  upon  the 
Ripley  estate,  in  Jamaica,  which  has  in  that  island  the  reputation  of^far  sur- 
passing all  other  sorts.  This  is  not  the  Ripley  pine,  but  the  Ripley  queen. 
The  lUpley  pine  is  one  of  that  tribe  which  gardeners  call  black  pines.  It  is 
an  excdlent  variety  for  winter  fhiiting,  and  easily  known  by  the  great  quan- 
tity of  mealiness  upon  the  pips. 

135.  The  Elton  Seedling  Strawberry.  Raised  by  Mr.  Knight,  and  found 
to  be  a  variety  of  the  first  class  in  point  of  excellence.  "  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say,  that  it  stands  upon  a  level  with  the  celebrated  Keen's  seed- 
ling. It  is  a  healthy  hardy  sort ;  it  bears  most  profusely ;  the  fruit  is  very 
laige  and  handsome ;  it  ripens  so  late  as  to  furnish  a  supply  of  pine  straw- 
benies,  to  which  class  it  belongs,  long  afler  all  the  other  pine-like  sorts  are 
over ;  and,  finally,  it  possesses  the  great  merit  of  packing  well,  and  of  being 
particularly  fit  for  preserving,  a  quwty  of  which  very  few  strawberries  can 
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be  said  to  be  possessed.  All  the  strawberry-growers  who  have  seen  it 
have  been  so  much  struck  with  it,  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  it  will  soon 
be  among  the  most  common  fruits  in  the  market.  It  comes  in  after  the 
old  pine,  Downton  and  Keen's  seedling :  it  is  larger,  and  a  much  more 
abundant  bearer  than  either  of  the  former  ^  and,  like  the  latter,  keeps  ripen- 
ing its  berries  in  long  succession." 

136.  The  Cockle  Pippin  Apple,  Nutmeg  Cockle,  Nutmeg  Pippin,  or 
White  Cockle.  **  A  Sussex  variety,  much  valued  in  the  London  mariooH^ 
for  the  lateness  to  which  it  will  keep  sound  in  the  spring,  as  well  a«  for  its 
good  qualities  otherwise.  A  pretty  good  bearer  as  a  standard,  but  rather 
apt  to  canker.  Hence  it  succeeds  better  upon  a  Paradise  stock,  in  a  shd^ 
tered  place.  It  ripens  in  December.  Sometimes  the  fruit  b  perfiscdy 
smooth,  occasionally  it  becomes  russety ;  and  hence  die  idea  has  arisen 
that  there  are  two  cockle  pippins,  the  one  called  the  white,  and  the  other 
the  nutmeg.  But  all  gardeners  know  how  apt  smooth  fruit  is  to  become 
russety  under  particular  circumstances,  and  me  contrary." 

Ko,  XXXV.  Jbr  September,  contamt 

137.  Frank&iCs  Golden  Pippin,  Sudlow*s  fall  pippin.  Of  American 
origin,  and  supposed  to  have  been  introduced  to  England  about  1805.  An 
excellent  sort,  m  use  in  October,  November,  and  December.  The  true  fall 
pippin  is  a  very  different  variety. 

138.  7%e  Dotvnton  Cherry,  Raised  by  Mr.  Knight  from  a  seed  either 
of  the  Waterloo  or  Elton,  but  from  which  is  not  certain.  Ripe  soon  after 
the  May  duke ;  bears  well  as  a  standard ;  and,  in  richness  of  juice,  yields  to 
no  cherry  of  any  season. 

139.  The  Aston  Toum  Pear.  Origin  uncertain.  An  excellent  Novem- 
ber pear,  resembling,  in  some  respects,  the  swan's  egg.  ^  Mr.  Kni^t  has 
truly  remarked  that  it  will  not  come  into  bearing  until  six  or  seven  years 
afier  the  trees  have  been  grafled;  and  that,  like  the  crassane  and  the 
colmar,  its  wood  requires,  when  pruned,  to  be  lefl  longer  than  that  of  pears 
in  general.  When  it  once  comes  fairly  into  fruit,  it  is  an  excellent  bearer 
as  a  standard,  on  which  account  it  is  well  worth  cultivating  wherevw 
orchard  fruit  is  wanted.  In  perfection  in  the  end  of  October  and  beginning 
of  November,  and  then  the  most  delicious  of  pears." 

140.  The  Cornish  GiUiflower  Apple,  the  Colville  d'Angletcrre  of  Bau- 
mann's  Catalogue.  Discovered  in  a  cottage  garden,  near  Truro,  about  the 
first  ^ear  of  the  present  century ;  and  the  discovery  was  considered  by  the 
Horticultural  Society  of  so  much  importance,  that  the  silver  medal  was 
awarded  to  Sir  Christopher  Hawkins,  for  his  exertions  in  bringing  it  into 
notice.  ^  This  is  the  best  mple  that  is  known,  if  high  flavour,  combined 
with  a  very  rich  subacid  saccharine  juice,  be  the  qudities  we  most  desire 
in  fruit ;  but  it  is  a  bad  bearer.  Its  merit  is,  however,  of  so  decided  a 
character,  that  no  one  who  is  aware  of  its  excellence  would  wish  to  be 
without  a  tree  or  two,  for  the  sake  of  the  chance  of  adding  so  valuable  a 
variety  to  his  winter  dessert.  It  ripens  in  November,  and  will  keep  till 
April.  The  fruit  is  apt  to  grow  from  the  extremities  of  the  shoots,  which 
should  be  remembered  in  pruning  the  trees." 

Chandler  and  Booth^s  Illustrations  and  Descriptions  of  CameUihx,  &c.  In 
Imperial  4to  Parts,  every  two  Months.  Is.  plain ;  lOt .  coloured ;  and 
ISs.  extra-size. 

Part  IV.  for  Ausnst,  contains 
13.  Camcllta  jap6nica  Wilt6nt\  La</jif  Wilton's  Japanese  CameUm^  Raised 
from  seed  by  Mr.  Knight  of  the  Exotic  Nursery,  about  sixteen  years  ago, 
probably  from  a  seed  of  the  single  red,  impregnated  with  the  double  striped. 
A  desirable  well-marked  variety,  and  distmct  from  either  the  double  striped, 
Parks's  rose-striped,  or  the  C.  jap6nica  Elphinstoni.  Flowers  8  in.  or 
2)  in.  in  diameter,  similar  to  those  of  the  double  striped. 
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)4.  Camell/a  jnpunica  7;iyrtifblia.  Supposed  to  have  been  imported,  in 
1808,  for  the  Kew  garden.  The  branches  are  numerous ;  the  flowers  freely 
produced,  large  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  plant  in  the  leaves,  of  a 
deep  rose  colour  when  they  first  open,  but  paler  when  they  become 
expanded.  In  certain  soils,  and  under  different  kinds  of  treatment,  this 
variety  is  apt  to  vary  a  good  deal ;  and  hence  we  hear  of  the  large  mjTtle- 
leaved,  small  mvTtle-leaved,  and  large-flowering  myrtle-leaved. 

15.  Camellia  jap6nica  fimbriata.  Fringed  double-white  Japanese  Camellia. 
Imported  about  1816,  but  by  whom  is  uncertain.  "  Mr.  Colville,  of  the 
King's  Road  nursery,  has  the  merit  of  being  the  first  who  brought  it  into 
notice,  and  no  collection  ought  to  be  without  it."  It  resembles  the  double 
white,  except  that  the  edges  of  the  petals  are  ciliated  or  fringed. 

16.  Camellia  japonica  Chandl eri,  Mr.  Chandler's  Japanese  Camellia. 
Originated  by  Mr.  Chandler,  in  the  Vauxhall  nursery,  in  1819,  from  the 
seeds  of  a  Waratah,  crossed  with  the  double-striped.  Approaches  nearer  to 
the  \Varat6h  than  to  any  other  variety,  and  b  one  of  the  very  best  sorts 
which  has  been  raised. 

London,  J.  d, :  Illustrations  of  Landscape-Gardening  and  Garden  Archi- 
tecture ;  or,  a  Collection  of  Designs,  Original,  and  Executed,  for  laying 
out  Country  Residences  of  every  degree  of  Extent,  from  the  Cot- 
tage and  Farm  to  the  National  Palace  and  Public  Park  or  Garden, 
Kitchen-Gardens,  Flower-Gardens,  Arboretums,  Shnibbcries,  Botanic 
Gardens,  Scientific  Gardens,  Cemeteries,  &c.,  in  different  Styles,  by 
different  Artists,  of  different  Periods  and  Countries :  accompanied  by 
Letterpress  Descriptions  in  English,  French,  and  German.  London, 
Longman  and  Co.,  and  Charlwood ;  and  Treuttel  and  Wurtz  in  London, 
Paris,  and  Strasburgh.  In  atlas  folio,  with  4  plates  and  4  pages  of  let- 
terpress ;  quarterly.   Price  to  gardeners,  6s, ;  retail  price,  7s,  6d. 

It  is  the  object  of  the  above  work  to  increase  the  knowledge,  and  im- 
prove the  taste,  of  the  amateur  and  practical  ^rdener,  in  all  that  relates  to 
design  in  gardening.  For  this  purpose  it  is  mtcnded  to  select  and  publish 
plans  and  descriptions  of  a  number  of  the  principal  country  residences, 
parks,  pleasure-grounds,  and  other  garden  departments,  which  have  been 
executed  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  in  different  styles,  in  different 
times,  and  by  different  artists.  Public  gardens  and  promenades  of  every 
description  connected  with  planting  and  gardening  will  also  be  introduced. 
With  these  plans,  already  executed,  will  be  given  at  least  an  equal  number 
of  original  designs  by  the  editor  and  by  others,  garden  artists,  practical 
gardeners,  or  amateurs. 

The  plans  for  country  residences  will  comprise  examples  of  every  degree 
of  extent,  from  those  of  ten  or  twenty  acres  to  the  most  extensive  demesne; 
and  of  every  variety  of  application  or  purpose,  fi-om  that  of  the  small  pro- 
prietor who  cultivates  his  own  farm,  to  the  most  splendid  residence,  or 
public  park  or  promenade.  Though  all  the  different  styles  of  design  that 
have  been  adopted  from  the  time  of  the  Romans  to  the  present  day  will  be 
exemplified,  yet  most  of  the  examples  will  be  given  in  the  modem  English 
or  natural  style,  as  by  far  the  best  suited  to  the  climate  and  state  of  civilis- 
ation of  Europe,  America,  and  the  colonies  belonging  to  these  countries. 

A  secondary  object  in  the  present  work  is  to  promote  the  introduction 
in  country  seats,  whether  on  a  small  or  extensive  scale,  of  botanic  flower- 
gardens  and  arboretums,  arranged  accoriling  to  the  Jussieuean  or  Natural 
System.  The  enjoyment  derived  from  flowers,  and  trees,  and  shrubs,  as  at 
present  introduced  in  flower-gardens  and  shrubberies,  and  known  merely 
by  their  names,  and  with  reference  to  the  Linnean  system,  is  felt  to  be 
considerable ;  *but  that  enjoyment  will  be  greatly  increased  by  knowing  them 
with  reference  to  the  natural  groups  to  which  they  belong.  We  shall  be 
able  to  show  graphically,  in  the  present  work,  with  what  ease  flower-gardens 
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of  a  very  moderate  size,  and  shrubberies  not  larger  than  such  as  are  now 

{>lanted  to  shelter  a  kitchen-garden  of  an  acre,  or  to  shelter  and  decorate  a 
awn  or  paddock  of  an  acre  or  two,  may  display  an  epitome,  or  repre- 
sentative system,  of  the  whole  vegetable  kingdom.  In  this  way  every 
country  residence,  however  small,  may  (fisplay  all  the  rural  deganc^ 
hitherto  recognised  by  general  observers,  with  the  addition  to  thenaturaMst 
of  all  that  interest  wmch  has  hitherto  been  found  only  in  botanic  gardens. 

But  the  great  object  of  this  work  is  to  cooperate  with  the  Gbeirdener*s  • 
Magazine,  and  other  works  which  we  have  already  published,  and  with  tm- 
Encyclop<e^  of  Landtcape^Gardemng  which  we  intend  to  publish,  in 
improving  the  knowledge  and  maturing  the  taste  of  the  practical  gardener. 
The  study  of  principles  by  the  perusal  of  written  works,  and  the  experience 
obtained  by  the  practice  of  altering  grounds  ^m  the  plans  of  others,  will 
not  alone  effect  these  objects.  It  is  necessary  that  plans  should  be  copied,* 
studied,  compared,  and  anal^ed;  and  that  the  pencil  should  be  c^ed 
into  exercise  by  the  composition  of  original  plans  and  designs. 

The  young  gardener  further  requires  to  be  taught  the  difference  between 
the  possession  of  knowledge  in  an  art,  and  the  possession  of  good  taste  in 
that  art.  Many  gardeners  are  competent  to  design  a  kitchen-garden  or  a 
pleasure-ground,  and  to  delineate  meir  ideas  for  that  purpose  on  paper; 
but  it  does  not  follow  from  this  that  they  possess  a  cultivated  or  refined 
taste  in  this  branch  of  their  profession. 

As  a  practical  maxim  it  may  be  affirmed,  that  to  possess  good  taste  in 
the  productions  of  any  art  is,  to  be  able  to  form  a  judgment  or  opinion  con- 
cerning them  in  harmony  with  that  of  the  most  enlightened  minds.  For 
this  purpose  a  great  many  objects  of  art  must  be  seen  and  compared.  But 
aSy  vom  die  temporary  duration  of  trees  and  other  materials  in  use  bv  the 
landscape-gardener,  no  less  than  from  geographical  distance,  the  actual  pro- 
ductions of  different  ages  and  countries  cannot  be  compared  together,  we 
must  of  necessity  content  ourselves  with  comparing  delmeations  of  them. 
Such  a  coUection  of  delineations  it  has  not  hitherto  been  within  the  power 
of  the  practical  gardener  to  compare;  and  it  is  the  intention  of  the  present 
work  to  supply  this  desideratum. 

By  studying  and  carefiilly  cop}ing  and  comparing  the  collection  of 
examples  which  we  shall  present,  in  connection  with  reading  and  reflecting 
on  what  has  been  written  on  the  subject  of  gardening,  as  an  art  of  desi^, 
by  G.  Mason,  Wheatly,  Price,  Allison,  and  others,  (the  essence  of  which 
we  shall  embody  in  our  Encyclop<Bdia  of  Landscape-Gardcnmg,)  the  young 
gardener  may  henceforth  effect  by  selj-instruction  what  it  was  not  m  his 
power  to  do  before,  he  may  render  himself  master  of  the  highest  branch  of 
his  profession. 

As  the  descriptions  accompanymg  the  plans  will  be  translated  into  the 
French  and  German  languages,  some  good  will  be  effected  by  them  in  the 
way  of  facilitating  the  intercourse  between  the  gardeners  of  Continental 
Europe  and  those  of  Britam,  America,  and  Australia;  more  especially  as 
few  of  the  technical  terms  of  gardening  are  to  be  found  either  in  German 
French,  or  English  dictionaries. 

Part  I,  for  October ^  contains 

I.  Elementary  Details  of  Pictorial  Map-Draumg,  Thb  sheet  is  published 
as  a  separate  work  (p.  580.) ;  and  therefore  those  purchasers  of  the  Illus- 
trations who  do  not  intena  to  copy  the  elementary  plate  with  a  view  to 
improve  themselves  in  drawing,  may  content  themselves  with  the  impres- 
sion they  will  find  here.  But  whoever  wishes  to  make  use  of  the  plate  of 
Elementary  Details  as  a  drawing-book,  should  purchase  it  apart ;  for,  to  be 
copied  properly,  it  requires  to  be  rolled  up,  which  would  spoil  the  sheet  as 
a  part  of  the  present  work. 

II.  Graphic  Arrangement  of  an  Arboretum  in  one  extended  Line  alongside 
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cf  a  Walk.  The  object  of  this  plate  is  to  assist  gardeners  in  arranging 
trees  and  shrubs,  according  to  the  Natural  System,  in  shrubberies  or  plea- 
sure-grounds. Every  tree  and  shrub  may  be  here  said  to  be  laid  down  to 
ft  Bade  according  to  the  height  it  will  grow,  and  the  breadth  it  will  occapy» 
on  an  average  of  circumstances.  The  evergreen  proportion  of  each  order 
19  distinctly  marked,  as  are  those  plants  which  are  climbers,  twiners,  trailers, 
or  creepers,  A  list  of  the  orders  and  tribes,  containing  all  the  trees  or 
shrubs  that  will  endure  the  open  air  in  Great  Britain,  is  given ;  the  number 
of  species  (their  names  can  be  got  from  the  Hortus  Britdnnicus),  classed 
according  to  their  heights,  and  each  class  arranged  as  deciduous  and  ever- 
green. The  climbers^  twiners,  trailers,  and  creepers  are  also  classed  by  them- 
selves. 

III.  and  IV.  Design  Jar  laying  out  100  Acres  at  a  Vdia  Residence,  By 
Joshua  Major,  Landscape-Gardener,  Knowstrop,  near  Leeds.  The  first  of 
these  plates  is  the  workmg  plan  of  a  very  ingeniously  devised  design  in  the 
modem  style  of  landscape-gardening.  The  second  is  a  vertical  profile, 
showing  the  general  effect.  Both  plans  well  deserve  the  study  of  the 
practical  gardener  and  the  amateur.  For  the  conditions  on  which  this 
work  will  be  published,  and  other  particulars,  we  refer  to  the  advertising 
sheet.  We  have  risked  the  publication  on  our  own  account,  and  do  not 
intend  advertising  it  any  where,  except  in  this  Magazine  and  that  of  Aa- 
tural  Hittorj/, 

Lindlet/yJohn^  F.11.S.  L.S.  and  G.S.,  &c..  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  London :  An  Outline  of  the  First  Principles  of  Botany. 
London.  18mo,  pp.  106.  3f. 

The  elements  of  botany  arc  here  laid  down  in  543  propositions,  which 
£brm  the  basis  of  Mr.  Lindle/s  lectm-es  in  the  University  of  London.  **  No 
person  can  be  considered  a  botanist  who  is  unacquainted  with  the  nature 
of  the  evidence  upon  which  such  of  these  propositions  as  are  indisputable 
are  founded ;  or  by  which  it  is  supposed  that  others  which  are  less  certain 
can  be  disproved.  Acquiring  this  kind  of  knowledge  constitutes  the  study 
of  vegetable  comparative  anatomy,  or  organography;  a  curious  and  inte- 
resting subject,  upon  which  systematic  botany  entirely  depends."  To  enable 
the  raider  to  become  acquainted  with  '*  the  evidence,"  he  b  referred  to 
Decandolle's  Organographie  Vegetaie,  from  which  chiefly  the  "  outline  "  is 
abridged,  or  to  Link's  Elemenia  Philosophue  Botamcce.  This  is  a  most 
excellent  little  work,  which  ever\'  gardener  ought  to  purchase  and  study  as 
a  preparation  for  Professor  Lindley's  Introduction  to  the  Jmtieuean  Systemy 
just  published  at  12*.  The  only  objection  we  have  to  "  An  Outline"  is 
the  price,  which  ought  not  to  have  exceeded  1*. 

Loudon*8  Hortus  Brit&nnicus :  A  Catalogue  of  all  the  Plants  indigenous, 
cultivated  in,  or  introduced  to  Britain.  Part  L  The  Linnean  Arrange- 
ment, in  which  nearlv  30,000  Species  are  enumerated,  with  the  Syste- 
matic Name  and  Authority,  Accentuation,  Derivation  of  Generic  Names, 
literal  English  of  Specific  Names,.Svnonymes  Systematic  and  English  of 
both  Genera  and  Species,  Habit,  llabitadon  in  the  Grarden,  indigenous 
Habitation,  popular  Character,  Height,  Time  of  flowering,  Colour  of  the 
Flower,  Mode  of  Propagation,  Soil,  Native  Country,  Year  of  Introduc- 
tion, and  Reference  to  Figures;  preceded  by  an  Introduction  to  the 
'  Linnean  System.  Part  II.  The  Jussieuean  Arrangement,  of  nearly  4000 
-  Genera,  with  an  Introduction  to  the  Natural  System,  and  a  General  De- 
scription and  History  of  each  Order.  Edited  by  J.  C.  Loudon,  F.L.,  H., 
O.,  and  Z.S.    London.    8vo.    1/.  1*. 

Having  reviewed  a  work  bearing  the  above  title  in  our  First  Volume 
(p.  434.),  it  may  here  be  necessary  to  state  the  reason  why  that  work  never 
speared.    It  is  simply  this,  that,  in  preparing  the  appendix  for  it,  it  was 
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found  that  the  latter  would  be  almost  as  bulky  as  the  body  of  the  work. 
Rather  than  submit  such  a  work  to  the  public,  the  editor  proposed  to  the 
proprietors,  that,  if  they  would  consent  to  sustain  the  loss  of  breaking  up 
the  stereotype  plates  of  the  first  edition,  he  would  superintend  a  new  edi- 
tion gratuitously.  Mr.  George  Don  undertook  the  Linnean  Arrangement  ot 
this  improved  edition,  at  a  price  far  below  its  value ;  and  Professor  Lindley 
and  Dr.  Greville  gave  their  services  gratis.  In  reflecting  how  the  most 
could  be  made  of  a  new  edition,  the  happy  idea  occurred  to  the  editor  of 
giving  literal  translations  of  the  specific  names,  and  the  etymologies  of  th6' 
generic  names.  From  this  improvement  alone  an  interest  is  given  to  the 
science  of  botany  that  ordinary  botanists  could  scarcely  have  imagined. 
Those  scientific  names  hitherto  of  unknown  meaning  to  all  who  were  not 
classical  scholars,  or  profound  botanical  students,  will  henceforth  present 
to  the  mind  of  the  humblest  English  reader  a  biography  or  a  history,  and 
often  both.  It  would  be  affectation  in  us  to  deny  that  we  think  tms  cir- 
cumstance and  others  render  our  catalogue  one  of  the  most  important 
presents  hitherto  made  to  the  practical  gardener. 

We  are  happy,  notwithstanding  the  immense  sacrifice  of  time  and  labour 
which  it  has  cost  us,  to  have  been  the  means  of  placing*such  a  work  within 
their  reach.  Without  meaning  to  depreciate  any  other  catalogue  whatever, 
we  certainly  consider  this  one  by  far  the  most  perfect  work  of  the  kind ;  and 
the  gardener  who  does  not  possess  it  can  never  pretend  to  much  either  in 
the  way  of  scientific  or  practical  botany.  The  Natural  Arrangement  alone 
is  worth  the  price  of  the  work.  We  have  given  our  reasons  ^  Vol.  I.  p.  435.) 
for  giving  the  species  under  the  Linnean  Arrangement  rattier  than  under 
the  Jussieuean :  to  these  reasons  we  still  adhere ;  but,  fortunately  for  such 
as  may  differ  from  us  in  opinion  on  this  point,  there  is  the  Hortus  BrUan- 
nictu  of  Mr.  Sweet,  the  second  edition  of  which  will  be  ready  by  the  time 
this  notice  is  published,  in  which  the  species  are  given  under  the  Jussieuean 
system.  These  two  catalogues  do  not  at  all  interfere  with  each  other ;  and 
whoever  can  afford  it  ought  to  possess  them  both.  The  following  extracts 
from  our  preface  indicate  the  principal  points  of  difference  between  the 
books : — 

"  Short  introductions  are  given  [in  Loudon's  Hortus  Britannicw]  to  the 
Linnean  and  Jussieuean  systems,  illustrated  by  engravings ;  and  this  circum- 
stance, together  with  the  important  one  of  all,  the  specific  names  being 
literally  translated,  will,  by  giving  the  meaning  of  almost  all  the  terms  used 
in  botanical  description,  in  a  great  measure  supersede  the  necessity  of  a 
grammar  of  botany  to  the  young  gardener.  The  literal  translation  of  the 
specific  names  may  be  considered  as,  to  a  certain  extent,  teaching  him  the 
"Lat'm  language;  and  the  etymologies  of  the  generic  names  will  ^ve  him  the 
meaning  of  an  immense  number  of  Greek  words.  The  species  of  every 
genus,  where  numerous,  are  subdivided  into  sections  and  subsections, 
which  are  shortly  defined  by  specific  characters ;  and  so  copious  are  the 
descriptive  particulars  after  each  species,  that  we  will  venture  to  assert  that, 
the  genus  to  which  any  plant  belongs  being  known,  the  specific  name,  in  a 
majority  of  cases,  may  be  discovered  by  this  catalogue  without  the  aid  of  a 
Species  Plantdrum. 

"  In  the  popular  descriptions  of  the  Natural  Orders,  the  medicinal  proper- 
ties and  economical  uses  are  slightly  noticed  ;  and  the  soil,  propagation,  and 
general  treatment  of  the  different  groups  indicated ;  so  that  this  part  of  the 
work,  in  our  opinion  the  most  valuable  collection  of  botanical  facts  that  has 
ever  been  brought  into  so  small  a  space,  may  be  considered  an  epitome  of 
the  history,  uses,  and  culture  of  the  whole  vegetable  kingdom.  Whoever 
has  a  sufficient  theoretical  and  practical  knowledge  of  plants  and  of  vege^ 
table  culture  to  generalise  on  these  subjects,  will  find,  in  this  Natural 
Arrangement,  the  rudiments  of  every  thing  that  can  be  said  or  written  on 
botany,  gardening,  and  agriculture. 
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*•  The  literal  translation  of  the  specific  names,  the  derivations  of  the 
generic  names,  the  indications  of  derivations,  and,  above  all,  the  general 
descriptions  of  the  Natural  Orders,  will,  the  editor  confidently  expects,  be 
found  not  only  of  great  value  in  determining  the  names  of  plants,  and  in 
recognising  them  at  sight,  both  individually  and  in  masses  ;  but  in  assisting 
the  botanical  and  practical  ^dener  to  acquire  some  knowledge  of  their 
structure,  physiology,  analogies,  afi&nides,  properties,  uses,  and  culture." 

We  can  state  all  these  things  respecting  this  work  with  the  more  confi- 
dence, since  the  principal  k^ur  and  merit  belong  to  George  Don  and 
Alexander  Rowan,  and  since  we  have  not,  nor  can  we  possibly  ever  have, 
the  slightest  pecuniary  interest  in  its  sale. 

Loudon f  J.  C:  Elementary  Details  of  Pictorial  Map-Drawing,  in  154  Les- 
sons, printed  on  One  Sheet,  and  explained  in  English,  French,  and  Ger- 
man, for  the  Use  of  British  and  Continental  Working  Gardeners.  Lon- 
don, Longman  and  Co.,  and  G.  Charlwood ;  and  Treuttel  and  Wurtz 
in  London,  Paris,  and  Strasburgh.  Price  to  Gardeners,  3*.;  retail 
price,  3s,  6d, 

The  purpose  of  this  work  is  to  show  the  young  gardener  and  amateur  in 
what  manner  the  difierent  objects  which  occur  in  landscape  and  garden 
scenery,  and  especially  ground,  rocks,  trees,  water,  and  buildings,  are  r^re- 
sented  in  maps  and  plans  for  laying  out  and  improving  landed  proper^. 
The  young  gardener,  by  copying  them  with  a  black-lead  i)encil,  or  simply 
with  pen  and  ink,  will  teach  himself  to  draw  every  object  in  the  field  or 
garden  that  can  be  required  of  him,  in  the  way  of  laying  out  parks  or  plea- 
sure-grounds, or  planning  ^dens. 

We  strongly  recommend  this  work  to  everj' young  gardener  who  is  ambi- 
tious of  drawing  plans  neatly  and  on  scientific  principles.  It  is  unique  in 
its  kind ;  and  we  can  truly  say,  that,  if  we  had  met  with  such  a  work  thirty 
years  ago,  it  would  have  saved  us  a  good  deal  of  time,  some  money,  and  a 
great  manv  blunders.  Whoever  looks  at  the  work,  and  at  the  price,  will 
see  that,  though  we  expect  to  be  paid  what  we  have  been  out  of  pocket,  yet 
that  we  can  never  expect  profit.  Had  not  M.  Hertz,  one  of  the  cleverest 
young  Germans  that  we  know,  volunteered  the  drawing,  we  must  have 
charged  five  shillings  instead  of  three. 

JVeldf  Isaac,  Esq.,  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  and 
Member  of  the  Roval  Irish  Academy :  An  Essay  on  Evergreen  Oaks 
(Quercus  -Tlex),  originally  published  in  Trans.  Roy.  Dub.  Scxr.  Dublin* 
8vo. 

Mr.  Weld's  remarks  on  the  evergreen  oak  are  valuable,  as  they  may 
induce  planters  to  give  that  tree  a  place  among  forest  trees  more  generally 
than  it  nas  hitherto  been  the  fashion  to  do.  The  timber  is  described  as 
being  remarkably  solid  and  durable ;  and  thb  valuable  quality  is  ascribed  to 
its  ilow  growth,  Evelyn  was,  it  seems,  a  strenuous  advocate  for  the  /^lex; 
and  it  is  probable  that,  on  his  recommendation,  the  park  of  Harefield  Place 
in  Middlesex,  the  seat  of  Sir  George  Cook,  was  planted  almost  entirely  with 
this  kind  of  tree.  From  the  appeartoce  of  these  plantations  they  cannot 
have  stood  less  than  a  century ;  but  are  fiu*  from  being  so  ornamental  as  it 
might  be  expected  woods  of  evergreens  would  be :  the  leaves  are  liable  to 
be  tarnished,  as  well  by  the  summer's  sun  as  by  the  winter's  firost.  Their 
outline  is  lumpish  and  heavy,  without  being  picturesaue ;  and  at  no  season 
of  the  year  are  they  ever  so  interesting  to  the  eye  as  tne  cedars  of  Lebanon^ 
or  even  the  Scotch  pines  which  are  sprinkled  amongst  them.  The  timber, 
nevertheless,  may  be  very  usefiil  to  the  turner  and  machine-maker,  and  on 
this  account  the  tree  deserves  cultivation.  The  largest  specimen  in  England 
is  at  Col.  Brereton's,  near  Chichester.  —  J,  M, 

M'Intosh,  Charles,  C.M.C.H.S.,  Head  Gardener  to  His  Ro^  Hi^nf>tg 
Prince  Leopold  at  Claremont,  and  Author  of  the  **  Practical  Gardener 
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and  Modem  Horticulturist:"  Flora  and  Pomona,  or  British  Fruit  and 
Fiower-Garden ;  containing  Descriptions  of  the  most  valuable  and  inte- 
resting Flowers  and  Fruits  cultivated  in  the  Gardens  of  Great  Britain, 
with  Figures  drawn  and  coloured  after  Nature ;  accompanied  by  a  con- 
cise Analysis  of  their  botanical  and  pomological  Character,  their  Nature, 
and  Mode  of  Culture ;  including  a  Definition  of  the  Technical  Terms 
used  in  the  Science  of  Botany,  with  familiar  Instructions  for  the  Draw- 
ing and  Colouring  of  Fruits  and  Flowers.  London.  4to  and  8vo.  Price 
Ix.  6(/.  and  2#.  6^^. ;  or  coloured,  28,  and  3s, 

The  object  of  the  present  work  seems  to  be  to  promote  a  taste  for 
botany  and  gardening  among  amateurs ;  and  those  who  have  hitherto  been 
accustomed  to  look  at  plants  in  gardens  in  a  cursory  and  unscientific  man- 
ner. It  contains  '*  a  concise  though  luminous  descnption  of  the  origin,  the 
botanical  and  pomological  character  of  each  fruit  and  fiower,  the  period  of 
their  introduction  into  this  country,  with  other  general  and  useful  observ- 
ations on  their  nature  and  mode  of  culture,  it  is  intended  to  give  a  defini- 
tion of  the  scientific  terms  which  may  be  used  in  their  description."  An 
**  original  feature "  in  this  work  is,  '*  instructions,  on  easy  and  scientific 
principles,  for  drawing  and  colouring  fruits  and  fiowers,  including  the 
requisite  directions  for  properly  mixing  the  colours,  and  other  minutiae." 
Such  are  the  very  laudable  objects  of  this  work ;  and  it  remains  only  to 
examine  how  fiEU*  they  have  been  attained.  After  looking  over  the  first  nine 
parts,  it  gives  us  much  pleasure  to  state  that  the  descriptions  and  remarks 
are  well  calculated  to  promote  the  end  in  view :  they  are  scientific,  and, 
under  the  direction  of  so  distinguished  a  gardener  as  Mr.  M'Intosh,  and  so 
excellent  an  artist  as  Mr.  Smith,  it  is  almost  needless  to  add,  they  are  prac- 
ticaL  The  work  is  rather  too  expensive  for  a  young  gardener ;  neverthe- 
less, we  would  recommend  those  of  this  class  wno  can  afford  it  to  purchase 
one  or  two  coloured  parts,  as  a  drawing-book,  for  the  sake  of  the  instruc- 
tions which  are  given  at  the  end  of  each  part  for  drawing  and  colouring 
the  flowers  and  fruits  contained  in  it.  Parts  i.  and  ii.,  for  example,  con- 
tain Cdctus  Jenkins6ntt,  Calceolaria  corymbosa  (improperly  printed  on  the 
plate  with  a  capital  C  :  capitals  in  specific  names  being  limited,  with  regard 
to  adjectives,  to  such  as  are  derived firom  names  of  persons),  Grcen-fleshed 
Melon,  Noblesse  Peach,  Morello  Cherry,  and  Gloxinia  caulescens  (misspelt 
on  the  plate  caulessens).  The  colouring  of  the  figures  is  not  altogether  so 
well  as  might  be  expected  from  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Smith ;  but  still 
the  objects  aregooa  resemblances  of  nature,  every  one  of  them  being  taken 
"  from  the  subject  itself,  in  its  highest  perfection."  On  the  whole,  we  can 
safely  recommend  the  work  both  to  the  scientific  and  practical  reader ;  and, 
as  we  understand  it  has  a  very  considerable  sale,  we  have  pleasure  in  reflect- 
ing that  it  will  do  much  good.  Every  one  ought  to  acquire  some  knowledge 
of  gardening,  agriculture,  and  natural  history ;  because,  though  they  ma^ 
never  have  a  garden  of  their  own,  this  knowledge  will  greatly  enhance  their 
enjoyments  when  looking  at  the  gardens  and  farms  of  others,  or  travelling 
generally  in  the  country.  To  promote  the  same  object,  we  recommend 
Mr.  M*intosh  to  introduce  occasionally  notices  respecting  the  insects, 
worms,  birds,  &c.,  which  infest  fruits  and  flowers ;  and  it  would  be  easy  to 
give  coloured  figures  of  such  small  objects  on  the  same  plate  with  the  fruit 
or  flower,  in  the  manner  of  Mr.  Curtis.  The  value  of  the  work  would  be 
doubled  by  something  of  this  kind.  As  it  is,  however,  we  strongly  recom- 
mend it  to  all  who  can  afford  the  expense.  To  all  those  who  are  person- 
ally acquainted  with  Mr.  M'Intosh,  or  have  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
the  high  order  and  keeping  of  every  thing  under  his  care  at  Claremont,  the 
excellent  crops  in  the  kitchen-garden,  and  the  great  improvements  he  is 
making  in  the  shrubbery  and  pleasure-ground,  what  we  have  said  of  this 
book,  or  shall  say  of  any  other  which  may  be  entirely  under  his  controlj^ 
will  be  superfluous. 
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Catalogue  o/FToivert,  RooUy  Plants,  ^-c,  sold  by  Henry  Groom,  Florist,  at 
Walworth,  near  London.     1B30.     ISmo.     6d. 

We  notice  this  trifle  for  the  sake  of  stating  that  the  list  of  ranunculuses 
is  very  well  arranged  in  the  manner  of  Tyso  and  WooUard,  noticed  in  our 
last  Number.  (p.'473.) 

Mangold  Wurzel  [erroneously  spelled  Mangel  Wurtzel] :  Report  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Doncaster  Agricultural  Association  on  the  Advan- 
tages of  Mangold  Wurzel  as  a  Fallow  Crop.  Founded  on  Returns  re- 
ceived in  Answer  to  the  Queries^issued  by  the  Committee.  London,  1830. 
Pami)h.  8vo,  pp.  7. 

**  The  advantages  of  mangold  wurzel  are  these :  —  It  is  more  sure  to 
plant,  being  very  little  liable  to  the  fly  or  grub ;  it  will  produce  more 
weight ;  it  is  off  the  land  earlier ;  it  is  useful  as  a  change  of  fallow  crop, 
when  the  land  is  tired  of  turnips ;  it  will  grow  on  land  where  tumi(>s  can- 
not be  raised ;  it  is  better  spring  food.  On  the  other  hand,  in  favour  of 
Swedish  turnips,  it  may  be  said,  that  the  weeding  and  singling  out  are  less 
expensive ;  there  is  rather  more  time  for  fallowing  in  the  spring ;  the  sue- ' 
ceeding  crop  is  better  than  after  mangold  wurzel.  Perhaps  cattle  feed  best 
oh  Swedish  tiumips  when  they  are  used  alone.  It  must,  however,  be 
remarked,  that  these  last  two  evidences  in  favour  of  Swedish  turnips  are 
not  fully  proved,  and  only  partially  supported.  In  conclusion,  perhaps 
two  observations  may  be  of  use.  First,  That  the  very  early  season  at 
which  mangold  wurzel  should  be  sown,  renders  it  highly  expedient  that 
the  land  should  be  made  as  clean  as  possible  in  the  autumn,  so  that  a  few 
days  in  the  spring  may  be  sufficient  to  get  it  into  a  proper  state  for  the 
reception  of  the  seed.  Secondly,  That  wet  seasons  do  not  suit  mangold 
wurzel  so  well  as  dry;  and,  consequently,  for  the  last  two  years,  the 
Swedish  turnips  have  been  the  more  valuable  crop  of  the  two." 


Art.  III.    Literary  Notices. 


.  The  Genera  atid  Species  of  Orchideoiis  Plants.  By  John  Lindley,  Esq.. 
F.R.S.&c.  Part  I.,  Malaxideae,  8vo,  7s,,  is  in  an  advanced  state.  This 
work  will  consist  of  about  five  parts. 

The  Introduction  to  the  Natural  Orders,  by  the  same  author,  is  just  pub- 
lished in  1  vol.  8vo.     Price  12^. 

Arboretum  Briidnnicttm  ;  or,  the  Description,  History,  Native  Country  and 
Habitation,  Uses,  Cultivation,  Botanical  Fi<;ures,  and  characteristic  Out- 
lines of  all  the  Trees  and  Shrubs  which  will  endure  the  open  air  in  Great 
Britain.  In  I  vol.  8vo.  Edited  by  J.  C.  Loudon.  This  work  is  in  pre- 
paration by  competent  persons,  under  our  guidance  and  inspection,  and  it 
will  be  brought  out  as  early  as  possible,  in  order  to  cooperate  with  our 
Tlltutrations  of  Landscape-Gar demng,  &c.  (sec  jp.  576.),  in  promoting  the 
diffusion  of  a  greater  variety  of  trees  in  our  uselul  and  ornamental  planta* 
tions  and  pleasure-grounds.  Besides  botanical  figures  of  the  pnncipal 
species,  skeleton  outlines  will  be  given  of  the  seneral  shape  and  ctiaracter 
of  the  tree  at  different  ages.  In  short,  though  the  work  wul  be  highly  con* 
densed,  so  as  to  be  sold  cheap,  yet  the  subject  of  hardy  trees  will  be 
exhausted. 

An  Enct/clopa^dia  of  Essential  Knowledge  for  Women  of  all  ranks,  forming 
a  comprehensive  system  of  female  education  in  the  most  extensive  sense  of 
the  expression ;  preceded  by  a  general  history  of  female  education  in  all 
ages  and  countries.  This  work,  which  will  appear  in  separate  volumes,  is 
preparation  by  a  fully  competent  and  well  known  authoress. 
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PART  IIL 


MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 


Art.  I.     General  Notices, 


Description  of  a  Ratterv  invented  hy  the  late  Mr,  Robert  Paul  of  Starston^ 
Norfolk, —  My  dear  Sir,  You  were  pleased  to  express  yourself  so  well 
satisfied  with  a  recent  notice  of  an  article  by  me  on  Ratcatching  (see 
Country  T^ies,  No.  18.),  that  I  am  willing  to  hope  a  more  detailed  account 
of  the  plan  therein  alluded  to  may  not  be  unaccentable  to  you.  I  shall 
endeavour  to  illustrate  my  meaning  by  appropriate  sketches ;  which,  though 
not  so  satisfactory  as  I  could  wish  (having  been  merely  given  from  me- 
mory), will,  I  trust,  enable  you  the  better  to  understand  my  description. 

This  "  Rattery"  was,  as  I  have  elsewhere  stated,  invented  by  my  late 
excellent  friend  Robert  Paul  of  Starston,  in  Norfolk,  He  bestowed  much 
labour  and  time  to  bring  it  to  perfection ;  and,  though  living  in  a  situation 
peculiarly  favourable  for  encouraging  the  breed  of  rats,  used  to  boast  that 
ne  had  completely  subdued  them.  In  fact,  I  have  heard  him  say  that  he 
offered  a  reward  to  any  one  who  would  bring  rats  on  his  premises ;  and 
that  having  marked  and  turned  off  one  particular  pair,  he  betted  a  waeer 
that  he  should  soon  catch  them  both ;  which,  in  the  course  of  a  very  ^w 
days,  he  did.  He  selected,  as  the  site  of  his  rattery,  some  outhouse  where 
rats  were  known  to  frequent,  and  which  he  could  lock  up,  and  keep  sacred 
to  his  own  devices  and  operations.  Here  he  fixed  his  trap,  the  construc- 
tion of  which  will  be  best  understood  by  referring  to  the  accompanying 
sketches.  {Jtgs>  HI)  112.)  This  spot  he  endeavoured  to  make  as  mviting 
and  comfortable  to  the  animals  as  possible ;  for  which  piupose  he  placed 
faggots,  loose  wood,  and  even  straw,  with  an  occasional  wheat  sheaf,  on 
and  about  the  trap.  His  plan  was,  to  render  the  trough  (/)  a  complete 
dioroughfare ;  for  which  purpose  the  trap  or  falling  bottom  (g^  was,  for 
several  days,  secured  by  a  pm,  and  the  end  (m)  used  as  a  feeing  place. 
After  the  rats  had  got  accustomed  to  the  spot,  and  passed  the  bric^  with 
confidence,  he  took  out  the  pin  which  secured  it,  and  every  rat  that 
attempted  to  pass  thereafter  was  taken  prisoner.  I  should  here  observe, 
that  great  care  is  necessary  in  the  construction  of  this  part  of  the  trap. 
It  is  not  enough  that  the  floor  give  way  under  the  rat,  and  be  merely 
brought  back  into  its  place  again  by  the  balance  weight  at  the  end  of  the 
brid^  (h).  One  rat  might  be  accidentally  so  caught,  but  you  would  not 
catch  a  second.  They  are,  as  is  well  known,  remarkably  cunning  and  sus- 
picious in  their  dispositions ;  and  are  in  the  habit  of  trymg  the  bridge  with 
their  forefeet,  in  order  to  ascertsun  its  soiuidness,  previously  to  adventuring 
the  weight  of  their  bodies  thereon.*  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  unless 
the  bridge  b  sufficiently  fastened  to  enable  the  rat  to  make  this  trkil,  the 


*  The  same  precaution  Ls  said  to  be  used  by  elephants  in  regard  to  tem- 
porary bridges  over  which  they  have  to  pass.  They  will  sound  them  with 
their  trunks  as  fiEU*  as  they  can  reach ;  and  if,  in  their  judgments,  they  are 
not  sufficiently  seciu'e,  it  is  perfectly  nseless  to  try  to  get  them  over« 
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trap  will  be  no  trap  to  them ;  and  yet  the  catch  or  faatening  should  not  be 
so  atifr  but  that  it  will  Eufler  the  bridge  to  give  way  under  their  weight 
when  once  upon  it.  I  cannot  show  this  catch  in  my  sketches;  they  are  so 
Hmall,  but  (eidarging  the  scale)  it  ia,  when  the  bridge  is  viewed  sideways, 
something  like  the  loUowing  sketch.  (Jig.  11^.)  g  is  the  bridge  or  fall  of 
wood  tinp^  with  thin  sheet  iron  at  the  end  (i),  which  works  into  the 
— L  ,        n..  -       .  .     .      ...        „-  ■      'y  raat  to  bear  the  trial  already 


catch  (r),    TbU  catch  should  be  sufficiently  n 
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spoken  of;  and  yet  not  so 
rank  but  that  it  suffer  the 
bridge  to  fall  when  wanted 
(as  shown  by  the  dotted 
hnes  n).  It  is  brought  back 
by  the  weight  (A),  and  moTea 
on  pivots  at  s. 

The  beauty  of  this  trap 
is,  that,  when  once  set,  and 
the  catch  (r)  regulated  to 
its  proper  pitch,  it  requires 
no  furtner  trouble.  One  ia 
sufficient  for  the  whole  pre- 
mises.  The  great  object  is,  to  give  them  time  enough  to  get  acquaintea 
with  it;  for  which  purpose  every  thinf  should  be  done  to  attract  them 
to  the  spot,  and  to  make  them  feel  themselves  at  home.  A  little  pale 
malt,  slightly  tinctured  with  oil  of  caraway,  will  prove  to  be  the  most 
inviting  dish  you  can  set  before  them ;  and  it  will  be  well  to  bear  in  mind, 
that  no  part  of  the  trap,  not  even  the  straw  or  the  wood  by  which  it  is 
surrounded,  ought  to  be  touched  by  the  naked  hand  without  first  rubbing 
the  skin  with  a  portion  of  the  oil  of  caraway.  Do  not  scatter  the  malt 
upon  the  bridge  (g),  but  spread  it  carelessly,  as  it  were,  about  the  feeding 
end  of  the  trough  (m).  It  will  thus  be  in  sight  firom  the  other  end  (n) ; 
and,  to  get  it,  the  rats  must  pass  the  bridge  (g);  for  it  will  be  seen  at 
Jig,  2.  that  the  entrance  to  the  trap  is  now  (by  means  of  the  wood  piled 
up)  at  the  end  of  the  trough  (n),  although  at  first  it  had  an  entrance  at 
each  end,  and  was,  as  I  have  stated,  a  complete  thorough&re.  Indeed, 
some  have  them  on  this  plan  still ;  having  no  particular  feeding  place,  and 
trusting  entirely  to  time  and  chance  for  what  they  mav  catch ;  having  first 
taken  pains  to  make  the  trap  a  run^  and  the  place  itself  a  harbour  for  rats. 
I  do  not  know  that  it  is  requisite  for  me  to  add  many  more  words.  The 
drawings  sufficiently  explain  the  principle;  and  as  to  dimensions,  those  can 
be  determined  by  the  projector,  and  must,  in  some  degree,  depend  on  the 
size  and  convemence  of  the  building  to  which  the  rattery  is  attached.  The 
trap  itself  should  not  be  above  3  or  4  inches  wide,  and  12  or  15  inchea 
long ;  in  order  to  allow  plenty  of  room  for  the  fall  of  a  large  rat.  **  The 
forlorn  hope"  into  which  ne  dropped  from  "  doubting  castle,'* — for,  you  will 
observe,  my  friend  had  the  Pilgrim't  Progress  in  his  eye  when  he  was  thus 
labouring  to  entrap  sinners,  —  **  the  forlorn  hope,"  I  say,  should  be  suffi- 
ciently deep  to  prevent  the  rat  fi'om  making  any  attempt  to  reach  the 
bottom  of  the  trap  (g) ;  for  which  purpose  it  should  be  ot  a  conical  form, 
and  perfectly  smooth  mside.  Once  in  *'  the  forlorn  hope,"  therefore,  he 
has  no  means  of  egress  but  bv  the  pipe  or  drain  (/),  the  length  of  which 
is  immaterial,  and  which  conaucts  to  a  tub  or  cistern  of  water  called,  not 
inaptly,  *^  the  slough  of  despond."  Against  the  side  of  this  tub  is  fixed  a 
flap  (p),  upon  which,  as  the  only  chance  of  escape,  the  rat  jumps  fi*om  the 
mouth  of  the  pipe  (/).  It  gives  way  under  him,  as  shown  by  the  dotted 
line,  and  he  soon  ends  his  career  in  **  the  slough  of  despond." 

It  will  be  observed,  that  the  operation  of  this  trap  is  so  silent,  and  yet 
so  effectual,  that  hundreds  may  be  caught  in  qiuck  succession  without  any 
alarm  being  given  to  the  remainder ;  for  it  appears  that  Uiey  continue  but 
a  very  short  time  in  "  the  forlorn  hope,"  leaving  it  almost  immediately 
for  *'  the  slough  of  despond ;"  dieir  immersion  in  which  (it  being  at  such 
a  distance  fi'om  the  trap)  is  unattended  with  any  noise :  whereas,  had  the 
water  been  immediately  under  the  fidl  (g),  each  rat  would  have  occasbned 
more  or  less  of  disturbance,  and  thus  have  intimidated  many.  Besides,  the 
mere  examination  of  the  cistern,  and  taking  out  the  captured,  would  have 
been  a  constant  source  of  annoyance ;  whereas,  in  its  present  situatioD,  it 
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may  be  examined  every  day  without  in  the  least  interfering  with  the 
trm). 

1  have  thus  hastily  put  together  the  above  particulars,  which,  if  thought 
worthy  a  place  in  the  Gardener's  Magazine,  are  quite  at  your  service.  Be- 
fore I  conclude,  however,  I  will  just  observe,  that  my  friend  had  a  mouse- 
trap on  tlie  same  principle,  onlv  on  a  smaller  scale,  and  of  lighter  materials, 
which  answered  extremely  well.  The  mice  dropped  through  the  trap  into 
a  little  cistern  of  water  beneath.  I  am,  my  dear  Sir,  &c.  —  S,  Tat/lor. 
Cotmliy  Times  Office,  139.  F/eet  Street,  May  20. 

77te  rapid  Generation  oflmects^  ^c, —  Sir,  I  take  the  liberty  of  submitting 
to  you  an  idea  which  has  struck  me  upon  the  subject  of  the  very  rapid  ge- 
neration of  insects  in  the  spring,  otherwise  called  blight;  and  particularly  of 
those  insects  called  A'phides.  It  is  well  known,  that  in  a  few  days,  or  even 
hours,  after  a  certain  state  of  atmosphere  has  prevailed  in  the  spring,  .the 
hop,  oak,  and  various  other  plants,  are  covered  with  them  in  miBions. 
Some  have  attributed  this  appearance  to  spontaneous  generation ;  others, 
to  the  wafting  of  immense  quantities  of  invisible  eggs  in  the  air ;  others,  to 
electricity ;  some  to  one  thing,  some  to  another ;  but  I  think  we  may  find 
a  solution  of  this  most  curious  problem  in  a  very  striking  passage  to  be 
found  in  p.  245.  of  Huber's  book  upon  ants,  and  quoted  in  the  Insect 
Transformations  (^Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge),  p.  113.  The  substance 
of  which  is,  that  in  the  month  of  November,  while  investigating  the  sub- 
terraneous chambers  of  the  yellow  ant,  he  found  an  assemblage  of  little 
^gs  for  the  most  part  of  an  ebony  colour.  They  were  taken  the  greatest 
care  of  by  the  emmets.  In  another  hill  he  found  a  great  number  of  brown 
csgs,  of  which  the  ants  took  the  same  care  as  the  former,  never  abandoning 
them.  Both  kinds  were  totally  unlike  the  eggs  of  the  ant.  "  The  following 
day,"  he  says,  **  I  saw  one  of  these  eggs  open,  and  an  aphis  fully  formed, 
having  a  large  trunk,  quit  it.  I  knew  it  to  be  the  puceron  of  the  oak  :  others 
were  disclosed  a  few  days  after,  and  the  greater  number  in  my  presence. 
They  set  immediately  about  sucking  the  juice  from  some  branches  of  the 
tree  I  gave  them ;  and  the  ants  now  found  within  their  reach  a  recompense 
for  their  care  and  attention."  The  ant-hill  was  situate  at  the  foot  of  an 
dak.     **  All  this,"  says  the  Editor  of  the  Insect  Transformations,  "  is  done 

S'  the  ants  to  secure  for  themselves  a  supply  of  the  honey-dew  secreted  by 
e  aphides  in  the  spring."  Here,  then,  we  have  the  whole  mystery  of 
Might  explained.  The  aphis  eggs  are  laid  up  by  the  ants  and  protected 
dunng  the  winter.  As  soon  as  they  are  bom,  they  hasten  away  to  the 
neighbouring  plant  from  which  the  ant  had  collected  the  eggs.  They  b^n 
immediately  to  lay  their  ^gs;  a  season  more  or  less  favourable  arrives, 
which  is  indicated  by  that  appearance  in  the  air  which  is  called  a  blighting 
Mrind,  and  the  eggs  are  hatched  in  greater  or  smaller  numbers.  The  new 
insect  immediately  begins  to  lay  its  eggs,  or  to  produce  its  living  offspring ; 
and  as  it  is  calculated  that  one  aphis  may  be  the  progenitor  (vide  Insect 
TVansfimnations^  p.  19.)  of  5,904,900,000  descendants  during  its  life,  and 
as  there  may  be  twenty  generations  in  a  year,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  more  than  1000  aphides  have  been  counted  on  a  single  leaf  of  the 
hop,  all  proceeding  from  the  eggs  stored  up  by  the  ants  for  the  purpose  of- 
soctiring  to  themselves  a  supply  of  the  honey-dew.  Should  this  theory  be 
found  to  be  true,  it  may  by  possibility  lead  to  some  important  practical 
results,  and  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  attracting  attention  to  this  view  of  the 
subject  that  I  address  you.  We  have,  then,  discovered  the  store-house  of 
these  insects,  and  whence  they  come  every  spring.  The  question  is  how 
»o  destroy  them,  or,  in  other  words,  how  to  destroy  the  ants,  their  pro- 
tectors. According  to  this  theory,  if  we  could  remove  all  ants  from  a  hop- 
garden, or  an  oak-coppice,  we  should  have  no  insects  in  it ;  we  should  have 
no  honcy-dcw  on  tne  leaves;  and  most  assuredly  the  plants  would  be 
dHicfa  more  healthy  and  productive.    This  would  be  turning  the  study  of 
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natural  history  once  more  to  its  real  purposes  of  great  utility  to  man ; 
and  I  do  therefore  hope  that  some  of  your  practical  correspondents  will 
give  the  public  information  as  to  the  best  method  of  dislodging  the  va- 
rious species  of  ants  from  our  fields,  orchards,  and  ^dens :  tor  I  cannot 
help  suspecting  but  that  the  eggs  of  the  cotton  blight,  so  destructive  to 
our  apple-trees,  may  be  preserved  in  a  similar  manner. 

There  is  a  curious  article  in  §  299.  of  CobbetVt  BngUsh  Gardener^  on  the 
ant.  He  maintains  they  are  exceedingly  destructive  to  gardens ;  and  that 
the  only  way  to  destroy  them  is  by  pourmg  boiling  water  into  the  nests.  I 
hope  you  will  point  out  something  more  practicable  in  the  large  way. 
Yours,  &c.  —  A.  r.  Aug.  14. 

Remedt/  for  Blight.  —  A  decoction  of  feverfew  and  elderberrv  flowers, 
applied  to  the  black  blight  on  peach  and  cherry  trees,  will  e£^tuafly  destroy 
tne  insects  and  recover  the  trees.  Probatum  est,  —  Joseph  JSfto.  IValSng- 
ford,  Sept.  1. 

Honestt/  in  Matters  of  Taste.  —  "  People  are  afraid  to  lilce  for  thcmsdves  ; 
and  until  they  can  find  some  other  examples  of  note  to  countenance  them, 
dare  not  express  their  taste.  Let  all  the  world  know  that  one  man*s  liking 
is  as  good  as  another's,  according  to  its  intensencss.  Tutored  persons  and 
untutored  persons  like  different  things,  it  is  true ;  and,  for  that  very  reason, 
the  untutored  person  should  not  adopt  the  taste  of  die  tutored,  because  he- 
does  not  feel  it.  The  contrary  practice  is  the  worst  of  all  sorts  of  hypo- 
crisy. People  pretend  to  like  or  dislike  Mademoiselle  Taglioni,  for  example, 
or  any  other  object  of  taste,  without  the  perception  of  any  feeling  whatever ; 
or  if  they  find  the  authorities  goins  one  way,  they  follow  the  stream,  bonfre 
malgre,  and  thus  ^ive  themselves  the  pain  perhaps  of  concealing  a  partiality, 
in  deference  to  others,  who,  it  may  be,  excel  them  only  in  impudence.  Let 
no  man  say  he  either  likes  or  dislikes,  without  really  feeling  the  correspond- 
ing emotion  in  a  manner  not  to  be  mistaken.  If  he  is  indifferent,  let  him 
say  so ;  if  he  is  sensible  of  a  pleasure  or  a  pain,  let  him  not  seek  a  sanction. 
Let  us  be  honest.  As  the  pain  of  pretending  to  like  or  dislike  as  the  wind 
blows,  so  is  the  pain  of  bcin^  afi'aid  to  declare  your  taste  whatever  it  may 
be.  With  taste  as  with  opinions,  nine-tenths  of  the  world  neither  form 
opinions  nor  feel  emotion  from  objects  of  taste ;  why  then  pretend  to  do 
either  ?  We  say  again,  let  us  be  honest ;  neither  let  us  say,  *  I  think,' 
when  guiltless  of  thoughts,  nor  *  I  like,'  when  fi'ee  from  all  movement  of 
pleasure."     {Spectator ,  July  3.) 

Garden  Operations  for  Ladies, — In  our  last  notice  on  this  subject  (p.  312.) 
we  omitted  several  things ;  among  others,  the  gathering  of  flowers  or  firuits, 
or  the  cutting  off  of  decayed  or  injured  leaves  from  the  high  trees,  from  the 
upper  part  of  green-house  stages,  from  the  back  or  interior  parts  of  beds  or 
borders,  or,  indeed,  wherever  the  unassisted  hand  cannot  reach.  This  is  to 
be  effected  by  a  very  ingenious  instrument,  invented  some  years  ago,  called 
the  flower-gatherer  (^s,  113, 114, 115.),  and,  though  little  known,  manu- 
factured for  the  last  seventeen  years  by  Messrs.  Steers  and  Wilkinson  of 
Sheffield.  It  consists  of  two  parts,  the  clipping  or  cutting  part,  and  the 
handle.  The  former,  by  a  spring,  may  be  inserted  in  the  latter.  The  cutting 
part  being  formed  on  the  principle  of  a  wire-worker's  pliers,  cuts  and  holds  at 
the  same  time  (/).  The  handle  is  formed  of  any  light  wood  (A).  Previously 
to  using  the  instrument,  the  iron  collar  of  the  cutter  (c)  is  moved  upwarcui 
towards  a  projecting  knob  (d),  in  consequence  of  which  the  spring  (Jig.  1 14. 
e)  throws  the  cutting  part  (/)  open  to  receive  the  leaf,  flower,  or  twig,  to 
be  cut.  The  operation  of  cutting  is  performed  simply  by  drawing  back  the 
collar  (c)  from  its  position  at  d  by  the  line  g.  Besides  the  ordinary  opera- 
tions of  gathering  flowers  and  firuits,  those  of  pruning  off  small  twigs  and 
taking  off  leaves  infested  by  insects  from  high  trees  (by  the  French  called 
echeniiier,  and  the  instrument  an  echeniiloir)  may  be  performed  by  ladies, 
and  form  as  good  exercise  for  the  arms  of  the  very  delicate,  as 
archery  for  those  of  the  more  robust.    The  handle  may  be  made  to  any 
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convenient  length ;  or  han- 
dles of  different  lengths 
niay  be  prepared,  and  the 
instrument  inserted  ia  the 
end  of  any  of  the  handles 
at  pleasure,  and  made  hat 
there  by  a  screw  pin.  TTie 
most  complete  arrange- 
ment would  be  to  have  it 
fixed  on  at  the  end  of  a 
telescope  handle,  as  Ught 
as  a  fishing-rod;  and  uiis 
we  have  had  done  by 
Messrs.  Weir  of  Oxford 
Street,  who  have  promised 
to  prepare  some  of  diem 
for  sale.  Messrs.  Steers 
and  Wilkinson  have  also 
sent  us  another  beaudfu} 
lady's  instrument,  a  hand 
flower-gatherer  or  berry- 
gatherer  (/Jg.  115.),  whidi 
is  particularly  usdul  for 
gathering  roses  and  pruning 
off  decayed  flower-budE 
without  pricking  the  fingeNI 
or  soiling  the  ^oves.  It  li 
on  the  same  principle  tt 
the  other,  cutting  ana  hold* 
ing  at  the  same  time. '  As 
both  these  instruments  pro- 
duce crushing  cuts,  Uiey 
ought  not  to  be  used  for 
the  same  purposes  as  the 
sliding  shears,  or  for  cutting 
off  anv  thing  thicker  tfaaa 
an  eighth  of  an  inch,  or  at 
the  utmost  a  fourth  of  an  inch.  With  the  hand  flower-gatherer,  and  a  small 
basket  or  pouch  tied  before  her,  a  lady  might  with  one  hand  hold  her  parasol, 
and  with  the  other  cut  off  and  drop  into  the  basket  or  pouch  whatever  decs^ed 
flowers  or  withered  leaves  came  m  her  way.  In  this  manner,  also,  she  mi^t 
select  from  the  gooseberry  bushes  and  strawberry  beds  her  own  dessert.  With 
the  handles  a  little  longer,  and  jointed  on  the  principle  of  the  laz-tommy 
shears,  she  might  pull  up  weeds  or  suckers  without  stooping :  but  to  do 
this  well  would  require  a  little  alteration  in  the  cutting  part  (see  En^c,  of 
Agr,,fig.  254.),  and  we  should  be  glad  if  Messrs.  Wilkinson  and  Steers 
would  bestow  their  attention  on  inventing  something  of  this  kind.  At  the 
same  time,  we  should  not  recommend  the  exclusive  use  of  such  an  instru- 
ment, as  stooping  must  be  regarded  as  an  exercise.  This  hand  instrument 
{Jig.  115.)  ana  the  iron  part  of  the  flower-gatherer  (^fig.  114.)  are  made  of 
vanous  lengths,  from  4^  to  8  in.,  and  sold  by  retail  at  from  St,  to  8j.  The 
expense  of  the  handle  to  the  flower-gatherer  {fig,  1 13.)  depends  on  its 
length  and  on  its  construction,  and  may  range  from  5x.  to  2^  —  Cond, 

Customs  in  hiring,  and  Method  of  paying.  Farm  Servants  in  Northumbern 
land,  —  Single  servants,  both  men  and  women,  are  hired  by  the  year  and 
half-year,  and  are  boarded  in  the  farm-house,  but  the  men  sleep  in  an  out* 
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house;  the  ''  byre  bauks"  are  most  frequently  chosen,  where  they  are  in 
Uie  way  should  any  of  the  cattle  be  taken  ill,  &c^  should  there  not  be  a  loft 
adapted  to  the  purpose.    Their  food  consists  of  oatraeal,  in  **  crowdy,"  or 
**j)orridge,**  broth,  and  butcher's  meat ;  skim  milk,  cheese,  and  potatoes. 
The  bread  used  is  made  of  barley  and  peas,  in  the  proportion  of  three  to  one ; 
It  is,  in  fact,  the  Scotch  "  bannocks  of  barley  meal,    and  is  said  to  be  very 
wholesome,  and  is  far  from  unpalatable  to  those  accustomed  to  it.     The 
fiirls,  in  addition,  are  generally  allowed  Cobbett*s  abomination,  tea,  once  a 
day.     The  wages  appear  higher  than  in  the  southern  counties,  being,  for 
men,  from  51.  to  12/. ;  and  even  where  an  active  industrious  young  man  is  em* 
ployed  to  act  as  steward  or  head  man,  he  will  still  expect  15/.  or  16/.,  if  not 
more.     Ploughmen  are  hired  at  from  five  to  eight  guineas ;  and  it  appears 
not  likely  there  will  be  any  fall  in  their  wages  tnis  year.     The  reason  will 
appear  when  I  detail  the  conditions  of  the  married  servant,  or  hind :  these 
have,  for  the  year,  a  cottage-house,  coals,  bed,  a  small  garth,  to  set  a  few 
early  potatoes  and  cabbage,  a  cow*s  grass  with  straw,  and  two  loads  (nearly 
two  tons)  of  hay  for  wintering,  3/.  or  4/.  in  cash,  and  about  twelve  or  thir- 
teen Berwick  bolls  of  corn  (6  imp.  bushels) :  the  proportions  vary  in  dif- 
ferent districts;  but  say,  one  of  wneat,  two  of  peais,  four  of  barley,  and  five 
of  oats ;  more  oats,  and  less  wheat,  are  given  in  Tweed  side,  and  the  con- 
trary near  the  Tyne,    They  have  also  thirty  bushels  of  potatoes,  or,  what  is 
more  general,  have  the  produce  of  the  setting  of  two  bushels,  or  1000  yards 
of  drills ;  they  find  the  seed  and  hoe  during  summer,  the  master  finding  the 
draught-work.  *     As  thev  are  allowed  to  keep  a  pig  at  their  own  expense, 
the^  always  contrive  to  have  one  bacon  pig,  if  not  two,  in  the  year,  of 
which  the  most  careful  sell  the  hams,  and  consume  the  bacon  at  home. 
When  there  is  a  son  or  fiither  who  lives  in  the  same  house,  this  is  called  a 
double  hind ;  and  the  second  is  hired  at  proportional  wages,  either  in  money 
or  com,  as  may  be  bargained  for :  they  are  also  required  to  find  for  each 
house  a  woman,  or  sufficient  lad,  for  barn-work,  turnips,  hay,  &c.,  at  &/.  a 
day,  and  in  harvest  at  Is.   This  is  provinciallv  called  a  ''  bondager,"  a  name 
certainly  objectionable,  yet,  to  those  who  will  look  closely  into  the  custom^ 
it  may  not  appear  so  bad  as  at  first  sight :  the  fact  is,  that  there  are  plenty 
of  men  who  will  most  thankfully  accept  of  a  place  under  these  conditions, 
rather  than  run  the  risk  of  taking  a  house  in  a  town  or  village,  and  depend- 
ing on  their  livelihood  for  the  year  upon  occasional  jobs  and  piecework. 
These  last  are  the  hands  in  this  country  who  suffer  most  in  bad  times  for 
want  of  work,  and  make  frequent  attempts  to  throw  themselves  upon  the 
parish.     This  winter  subscriptions  were  entered  into  to  employ  these  per- 
sons in  the  levelling  of  roads,  improvements  of  footpaths,  &c.,  to  prevent 
such  demoralising  an  effect ;  and,  I  am  happy  to  say,  were  well  supported, 
particularly  at  ^nwick,  as  well  as  a  soup  kitchen,  and  ladies'  clothing 
society.     The  shepherds  are  also  paid  in  kind  :  the  payment  for  a  man  is 
the  keep  of  two  cows  and  forty  sheep.    These  go  with  the  master's  **  hir- 
scl "  of^different  ages :  where  the  master  herd  has  to  find  a  man  or  two,  he 
hires  them,  and  is  allowed  stock  in  proportion ;  so  that  he  has  nearly  as 
much  interest  in  the  stock  as  his  master,  and,  his  all  being  at  stake,  he  is  as 


*  I  find  the  practice  of  setting  potatoes  by  the  acre  is  also  used  in 
Scotland :  a  manufacturer  from  Cfalashiels  tells  me  he  has  known  it  there 
for  several  years  back.  The  price  charged  at  Alnwick  is  6/.  without 
manure,  and  10/.  or  11/.  with  it :  it  requires  from  ten  to  twelve  bolls  per 
acre  for  seed,  and  the  produce  may  average  about  twenty  bolls  for  one  of 
seed ;  the  taker  therefore  calculates  upon  having  his  potatoes  at  about  9d, 
or  1*.  per  boll  (of  two  heaped  imperial  bushels),  exclusive  of  hoeing,  which 
is  done  at  spare  times,  ana  does  not  cost  much. 
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much  upon  the  alert  in  a  storm  or  lambing  season  as  can  be  desired.  They 
mow  and  make  their  own  hay,  and,  where  coals  are  difficult  to  get,  also  cut 
and  win,  or  dry,  their  peat,  and  carry  these  home ;  the  master  herd  is  there- 
fore frequently  allowed  a  horse.  They  all  contrive  to  have  a  patch  of  land^ 
planted  with  potatoes,  which  is  the  only  vegetable,  except  a  few  cabbages, 
they  cultivate. 

When  amongst  some  of  our  herds  on  the  hills  adioinine  Cheviot,  I  made 
enquiries  respecting  the  use.  of  peat  as  fuel ;  I  find  they  all  prefer  coal  when 
within  reach ;  they  esthnate  nearly  ten  loads  of  peat  for  one  of  coal  in  us^ 
therefore,  the  expense  of  carriage  and  winning,  or  drying,  becomes  serious, 
even  at  a  small  sum  per  load.  I  find  the  winning  is  a  tedious  process,  re> 
quiring  some  weeks  of  dry  weather;  in  the  first  stage,  if  much  rain  fall,  the 
peats  are  rendered  entirely  useless.  Might  not  a  powerful  press  be  advan* 
tageously  employed  to  press  the  water  out,  save  all  the  labour  of  tuminff^ 
heaping,  &c.,  in  drying,  and  improve  the  quality  of  the  fuel,  by  rendering  it 
in  substance  more  like  coal  ?  Tiures  are  also  sometimes  used ;  but,  laying 
bare  a  large  space  of  swarth,  the  practice  is  objected  to  by  the  farmers.  To 
enable  you  to  compare,  I  may  state  that  our  best  coal,  Shilbottle,  is  nearly 
equal  to  the  best  Tyne  side,  and  is  sold  at  5s.  for  four  corves,  a  two-horse 
cart-load  of  about  16  cwt.;  and  a  family  will  require  about  five  or  six  of 
these  in  the  year ;  inferior  in  proportional  quantities. 

As  I  have  said  before,  there  are  hands  that  live  in  towns  and  villages  who 
work  by  the  day,  or  take  piece-work  in  dyking,  draining,  &c.,  and  hire 
themselves  for  a  month  or  two  in  harvest.  When  the  cottage  is  in  a  vik 
lage,  and  in  the  hands  of  the  farmer,  he  sublets  it  for  a  small  sum  in  money, 
but  stipulates  for  reapers  at  low  wages ;  this  enables  him  to  get  his  corn 
cut  down  with  ease  and  expedition  by  the  bondagers.  Where  a  sufficient 
number  of  hands  cannot  be  had  in  this  way,  and  when  the  farm  is  within 
reach  of  a  populous  village  or  town,  reapers  are  hired  by  the  day ;  but, 
what  is  mostly  preferred,  Irish  reapers  are  hired  by  the  week,  victualled 
and  lodged  upon  the  farm.  These  last  work  two  or  three  hours  more  each 
day,  and  cut  the  com  better. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Northumberland  hind  is  the  happiest  of  labourers^ 
and  never  feels  a  bad  season.  I  believe  so :  his  wages  are  certain,  and,  with 
frugality  and  care,  his  wife  may  bring  up  a  large  family  upon  this  income. 
The  reverse  is  sometimes  the  case;  but  this  is  attributed  to  a  bad  wife,  who 
wastes  the  produce  of  the  cow.  The  bondager  certainly  rather  presses 
upon  the  hind  when  his  wife  has  a  young  child,  and  cannot  work ;  he  then 
hires  a  girl :  but  in  turnip  districts,  where  they  are  certain  of  plenty  of 
working  days,  turnip-hoeing  brings  in  more  money  than  almost  any  thing  % 
woman  can  work  at  (the  low  price  of  manufactured  goods  having  completely 
broken  up  all  our  domestic  manufactures).  The  low  wages  induce  the  master 
to  give  plenty  of  work ;  and  the  certainty  of  having  workers  always  at 
command  induces  him  to  extend  the  cultivation  of  crops,  which  require 
hand  labour,  much  further  than  he  would  otherwise  do.  The  small  stock 
of  the  liind  being  always  his  own,  and  the  cow  generally  so,  makes  him  pru- 
dent and  careful  during  single  service  to  save  as  much  of  his  wages  as  will 
set  him  up  for  himself.  To  this,  and  the  fact  that  the  wages  of  labour  are 
never  paid  out  of  the  poor's  rate,  the  enviable  state  of  the  Northumbrian 
labourers  is,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  attributed.  It  appears  to  operate  as  a  pre- 
ventive check  upon  population,  and  beautifully  illustrates  Mr.  Malthus's 
theory ;  or,  in  the  words  of  Bums,  it  teaches  them  to 

"  Know,  pmdent  cautious  self-control 

Is  wisdom's  root," 

They  are  all  anxious  to  give  their  children  such  education  as  they  call 
command.   When  they  are  within  the  reach  of  a  charity  school  they  thank- 
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fully  avail  themselves  of  it,  and  we  find  in  every  hamlet  some  person  who 
teaches  the  younger  children  the  rudiments ;  and  several  of  these,  whoi 
they  get  older,  work  and  save  the  wages  of  siunmer  to  pay  for  putting 
themselves  to  schools  in  winter.  —  J.  C,    April  24. 

The  Right  of  Property  itself  is  subservient  to  the  general  welfare ;  and 
that  welfare  is  clearly  not  promoted  by  a  distribution  of  property  which 
confers  princely  wealth  on  a  few,  and  condemns  the  industrious  multitude, 

Swhom  that  wealth  is  fabricated,  to  the  alternative  of  hopeless  toil  or 
ject  pauperism.     {Quarterly  Revietv,  May,  1830,  p.  277.) 

Com  Laws  and  Tithes,  —  Com  laws  are  quackery ;  and  tithes  are  partly 
tL  burden  on  the  industry  of  the  country,  and  partly  a  deduction  from  the 
landlords.  It  is  well  that  those  who  delight  in  seeing  the  church  of  Eng- 
land lifting  up  her  mitred  front  should  know  who  pay  the  seven  millions 
required  for  that  purpose.  (Morning  Chronicle^  March  20.)  Q.  Do  not  the 
landlords  pay  the  tithes  ?  A,  No  more  than  a  man  pays  what  was  leh,  to  his 
In^thers  and  sisters  by  their  common  father.  A  man  cannot  be  said  to 
pay  what  he  never  had.  If  tithes  were  abolished,  they  might  fell  to  the 
landlord ;  and  if  a  man's  brothers  and  sisters  were  out  of  the  way,  he  might 
be  heir  to  the  whole  of  his  father's  estate.  But  this  does  not  make  a  man 
pay  what  is  held  by  others  by  a  right  coeval  with  his  own.  (Catechism  on 
the  Com  Laws,) 

The  'Erinns  alpmus  on  old  Walls,  S^c,  —  Sir,  In  speaking  of  the  Kensing- 
ton nursery  (p.  382.)  you  say,  "  We  notice  it  at  present  for  the  sake  of 
calling  attention  to  the  £rinus  alpinus,  which  has  taken  possession  of  the 
tops  of  the  hot-houses  and  brick  walls,  and  is  now  beautifully  in  bloom  in 
flheets  of  purplish  red,  and  affords  a  fine  hint  for  ornamenting  walls  and  ruins 
in  the  countiy."  When  I  first  visited  Messrs.  Malcolm's  nursery,  now  about 
sixteen  or  seventeen  years  ago,  the  -Brinus,  as  above  described,  was  in  full 
beauty ;  and  I  was  so  struck  with  its  luxuriance,  and  the  peculiarity  of  the 
situation,  that  I  immediately  took  the  hint,  and  established  the  plant  on  the 
brick  walls  of  my  own  green-house,  where  it  has  grown  and  thrived  ever 
since,  with  greater  vigour  and  beauty  than  I  have  ever  observed  it  else- 
where, with  the  single  exception  of  the  Kensington  nursery.  It  has  the 
advantage  too,  when  once  established  in  such  situations,  of  maintaining  and 
propa^ting  itself  freely  without  the  slightest  care  or  attention ;  whereas, 
when  kept  in  pots,  on  rock-work,  or  in  the  borders,  the  plants  are  very  apt 
to  die,  or,  at  least,  to  dwindle,  after  flowering,  and  require  to  be  constantly 
renewed.  I  would  therefore  strongly  recommend  all  admirers  of  this  little 
alpine  beauty  to  adopt  the  same  method  of  cultivation,  by  sprinkling  the 
8c«d  into  the  crevices  of  walls,  &c.     Almost  any  old  wall,  especially  if  it 

be  damp  and  moss-grown,  will  answer  the  purpose.    Yours,  &c. W,  T 

Bree,    AUesley  Rectory ^  June  2 1 . 
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HOLLAND  AND  THE  NETHERLANDS. 

HAABLEMy  June  13.  1829. — Sir,  In  my  tour  back  to  my  dear  native  town. 
I  passed  from  London  through  Haarlem,  a  favourite  place  of  mme,  where  1 
once  stopped  eight  months,  and  where  I  now  found  the  tulips  which  1 
planted  last  autumn  dropping  their  flowers. 

The  principal  thing  I  looked  for  here  was  the  difference  between  the 
Butch  and  English  modes  of  forcing ;  and  really  th^  are  as  dissimilar  in  oper- 
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ation  as  they  are  similar  in  eflfecting  their  object.  The  Dutch  force  with 
dung,  the  English  with  fire  heat ;  and  both  have  their  advantages.  To  give 
an  idea  of  Dutch  forcing,  I  may  mention  a  place  near  Haarlem,  called  Bo- 
sfaenhoven,  which  is  pretty  extensive.  The  forcing-houses  consist  of  about 
100  lights,  and  the  forcmg-pits  of  200  lights.  A  Montague  peach  tree, 
which  occupied  the  breadth  of  two  l^ts  of  a  pit,  was  ch^ged  (June  2.), 
with  fifty-two  beautiful  nearly  ripe  fruits.  One  melon  plant,  called  me 
Groote  Orange,  had  seven  very  fine  nearly  ripe  fruit,  all  of^a  good  size.  Out 
of  a  cucumber  pit  of  four  lights  were  cut  forty  fruits  on  May  28th,  and 
twenty  on  May  31st.  The  vines  bear  well,  and  a  quantity  of  fruit  wa« 
alreacly  used.  Of  strawberries,  the  fine  English  sorts  are  wanting,  and  only 
the  oldest  sorts  are  used  in  forcing.  Peaches,  nectarines,  apricots,  grapes, 
raspberries,  melons,  cucumbers,  salad,  carrots,  peas,  and  French  beans  are 
very  generally  forced.  As  I  saw  many  similar  foreine-houses  last  year,  I 
may  observe  that  all  of  them  are  kept  in  perfect  good  order,  and  managed 
in  one  and  the  same  way,  so  that  nothing  farther  of  novelty  is  to  be  found, 
afler  having  seen  one  of  the  principal  places.  The  pine-plants,  compared 
with  the  English,  are  exceedingly  poor. 

I  like  the  Dutch  manner  of  forcmg  very  well  because  it  is  less  expensive ; 
but  where  the  enjoyment  of  a  fine  sight  is  desired,  the  English  style  is  pre- 
ferable. 

With  respect  to  the  florists*  gardens  of  Haarlem,  I  cannot  give  a  better 
description,  than  by  subjoining  the  following  abridged  list  of  the  bulbs 
cultivated  in  the  establishment  of  M.  E.  H.  Krelage,  vmich  was  conunenced 
twenty  years  ago,  and  must  now  be  acknowledged  as  one  of  the  best  gar- 
dens of  its  kind.  M.  Krelage  is  a  ver^  enthusiastic  florist,  who  collects  all 
that  is  fine  and  new,  and  has  raised  smce  the  year  1818,  about  300  new 
varieties  of  hyacinths  from  seeds,  for  one  of  which,  flowering  for  the  second 
time  this  year,  100/.  was  offered ;  but  none  of  them  can  be  sold  before  they 
are  propagated.  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  learn  a  good  deal  about  the 
culture  of  bulbs  from  M.  Krelage ;  and  I  may  remark,  that  last  year,  whoi 
the  tulips  in  most  places  looked  very  ill,  they  had  grown  here  as  well  as 
ever ;  and  so  it  is  with  the  whole  collection. 

Specification  of  the  Bulbs  cultivated  by  M.  E.  H.  Krelage,  Florist,  Kleine 

Houtweg,  No.  146.  Haarlem. 

Double  Hyacinths. 

Sorts.                                Sorts.  Sorts. 

Reds           -            -  20  Whites  with  yellow     14  Dark  blues  -        -  24 

Light  reds        -      -  60  Yellow        -            -  12  Blues  -          -  55 

Rose           -            -  65  Whites  with  red      -  42  Light  blues  -     -  45 
Whites            -        -  60 

S(NOLB  Hyacinths. 

Sorts.                                Sorts.  Sorts. 

Reds            -           -  27  Whites          -         -  36  Dark  blues  -      -  15 

Light  reds        -      -  30  Yellows          -        -  40  Light  blues  -        -  18 

Roses            -         -  25  Dark,  nearly  black  -    6  Blues  -          -  20 

Double  hyacinths    -  397  sorts. 
Single  -  -  217 

New  varieties  -  300 

914  occupying  6000  sq.  fl.  Rhenish. 

Under  the  new  varieties  a  double  bhie,  a  double  red,  a  tingle  blue,  and 
a  single  black  are  distinguished. 

Vol.  VI.  —  No.  28.  g  g 
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Fine  late  Tulips. 


Bybloenieiis, 

Sorts. 

Yellow,  with  brown               ••106 

White,  with  black 

.    65 

Yellow,  with  violet                -    30 

White,  with  brown 

-    66 

Yellow,  with  red         -          -    40 

White,  with  rose 

.    70 

Yellow,  with  orange        •     -    24 

White,  with  red  or  cherry 

-     75 

Yellow,  with  feuillemort       -    20 

White,  with  violet 

-  125 

Seedlings, 

Bizards. 

Whites  or  bybloeniens           -    60 

Yellow,  with  black 

-    60 

Yellows  or  bizards        -       -     16 

Bj'bloeniens 

«                ■ 

>  401  sorts. 

Bizards 

m                                 ■ 

280 

Seedlings 

mt                        • 

.    76 
757  occupying  950  sq.  ft.  Rhenish. 

Under  the  bybloemens  are  very  remarkable :  Louis  XVL,  Ambassadenr 
d'HoUande,  Grand  Monarque,  Violet  81,  Violet  St.  Antoine,  Cerise  In- 
comparable, General  IVorrenzoff,  Hoogerbert,  Grotius,  Roi  de  Siam,  In- 
comparable Mere  brune,  Gouvemeur  Generale,  L*Imperatrice  de  Maroc, 
Cramoisi  Xo.  16.,  Reine  des  Maures,  Reine  du  Monde,  Rose  camure  de 
Grecque,  Cerise  belle  Forme,  Toilette  de  la  Reine,  Cerise  blanche,  Comte 
de  Versanes,  Globertine,  Queen  of  England,  Omemenl  du  Pare,  Rose 
tendre,  Reine  des  Roses,  &c.  &c. 

Under  the  bizards  are  remarkable  :  Pompe  fun^re.  Catafalque,  Castrum 
Dolorum,  Charbonier,  Ne  plus  ultra,  Glona  Mundi,  Bruin  Casteel,  Deesse 
Flora,  Gordianus,  la  Delpnine  noir.  Grand  Maitre,  Beaute  supreme,  Bien- 
&it,  Sans  Rival,  Marmoisie,  Charbonnier  noir. 

Early  Tulips  for  Forcing. 


Yellow,  with  red 
Whites,  with  red 
Whites,  with  rose 

Sorts. 

-  46 

-  30 

-  16 

Whites,  with  violet 

Whites 

Reds 

Sorts. 

-  36 

-  6 

-  18 

Double 

Tulips. 

Yellow,  with  red 

Yellow 

Yellow,  with  brown 

Whites 

Sorts. 

-  24 

-  8 
-      -     16 

-  3 

Whites,  with  violet 
Whites,  with  red 
Whites,  with  rose      '  - 
Reds 

Sorts. 

-  18 
16 

-  12 

-  20 

Early  Tulips 
Double  Tidips 
Monstrous 

152  sorts. 
117 
5 

274  occupying  850  sq.  ft.  Rhenish. 


Sorts. 

Yellow  and  White  Tazettas  -  100  Crocus,  new  varieties 

/Vis  6nglica  (j'iphioides)       -    75  Ranunculuses,  fine  sorts 

/Vis  hisp&nica  ( A^iphhira)    -     75  Anemones 

The  Narcissus  T&zettas  occupy 
The  other  Narcissi  and  Jonquils 
The  Liliums,  Martagons,  Fritil- 

larias,  Gladiolus,  /Vis  susiana  -  650 
The  /Vis  A'fphium,  &c.  -  -  -  250 
The  Crocus        -  ^         -  -      -     600 

The  Ranunculnses'and  Anemone:*    -  1200 


Sorts. 

-  100 

-  250 

-  100 


1200  sq.  ft. 
600 
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In  ally  the  number  of  square  feet  planted  with  bulbs  in  this  eBtablishment 
is  12,300;  and,  besides  this,  one  finds  here  quantities  of  Amaryllises,  Ixias, 
Antholyzas,  Georginas,  Auriculas,  Primulas,  and  Pelargoniums. 

Afler  glancing  at  this  specification,  and  considering  that  there  are  here 
still  twelve  other  first  rate  florists,  and  as  many  or  more  establishments  on 
smaller  scales,  all  of  which  are  exceedingly  neat ;  you  may  imagine  that  the 
small  town  of  Haarlem  stands  amidst  we  finest  florists*  flower-gardens  ia 
the  world. 

With  respect  to  fine  Cape  and  New  Holland  plants,  they  are  very  scarce 
here,  neither  do  they  tlirive  well.  The  reasons  of  this  appear  to  me  to  bey 
that  the  climate  is  too  unfavourable,  the  soil  too  wet  in  winter  for  exotics, 
and  that  too  little  use  is  made  of  the  rich  turf  so  common  here ;  but  it  is 
also  true,  that  a  florist  cannot  think  about  botanic  plants  and  his  florists* 
bulbs  at  the  same  time,  without  neglecting  one  of  them. 

Although  M.  van  der  Hope  has  a  fine  and  well  kept  collection  of  exotics, 
and  seems  to  be  a  very  great  amateur,  collecting  every  year  some  very 
scarce  plants,  witli  which  he  endeavours  to  gain  the  honorary  medal  of  the 
exhibitions  of  Utrecht  and  Haarlem,  he  is  also,  for  want  of  good  mould, 
put  to  the  expense  of  fetching  it  in  boats  from  a  place  thirty  miles  distant 
from  Haarlem ;  this  is,  in  my  opinion,  unnecessary,  for  I  think  the  turf  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Haarlem  would  answer  the  purpose  as  well  if  pro- 
perly prepared,  and  it  only  requires  a  trial.  However,  there  must  be  some- 
thing m  this  soil  which  is  favourable  to  hyacinths,  and  disadvantageous  to 
camellias,  ericas,  epacrises,  and  other  fine  plants ;  for  I  was  not  able,  when 
here  last  year,  to  root  one  cutting  of  camellia  out  of  fifty,  although  in  Franc- 
fort  I  always  counted  on  rooting  nine  out  of  ten. 

Fine  market-gardens  are  very  common  here,  as  well  as  large  pleasure- 
grounds,  or  parks,  though  the  Dutch  manner  of  laying  out  grounds  is  very 
mferior.  The  whole  park  is  usually  planted  so  thick,  that  one  actually 
walks  in  the  dark  under  the  trees  when  the  sun  shines ;  and  it  is  only  firom 
the  mansion  that  a  fine  view  can  be  obtained.  Stagnant  ditches  cross  each 
other  in  all  directions ;  but  this  taste  is  too  well  known,  and  very  justly  too 
little  adopted,  in  other  countries,  to  require  further  notice. 

Horticultural  science,  about  Rotterdam,  Amsterdam,  and  the  whole  pro» 
vince  of  Holland,  is  kept  up  merely  by  a  few  florists  in  Haarlem,  and  some 
botanists  in  Leyden,  and  perhaps  by  a  few  others ;  but  the  love  of  garden- 
ing in  private  gentlemen  has  so  declined,  that  the  florists  could  not  exist 
without  their  trade  to  foreign  countries.  It  is  surprising  that  as  yet  none 
of  the  numerous  cultivators  of  bulbs  has  published  a  work  ;  and  even  few 
foreign  books  on  gardening  are  known  among  them,  because  they  are  of  no 
use  for  the  culture  of  bulbs. 

The  botanic  garden  in  Leyden  has,  as  I  remember  when  I  was  there  last 
year,  a  good  collection  o{  hot-house  plants,  and  others ;  but  it  is  much  in- 
ferior to  Kew  Gardens. 

From  this  I  shall  depart  soon  for  Hanover,  Brunswick,  Hamburgh,  and 
Berlin ;  and  hoping  that  in  this  last  place  I  shall  find  a  few  hours'  leisure, 
I  will  take  the  liberty  of  writing  to  you  again.    I  am.  Sir,  &c.  —  Jac.  Rinz, 

Frmt-trees  in  Chtirchynrdx,  —  N.  PhiUipe  Bosquet,  who  died  at  Am- 
sterdam on  the  8th  of  January  last,  bequeathed  two  thousand  florins  to  the 
Benevolent  Society  of  the  Northern  Provinces  of  the  Netherlands,  on  the 
condition  that  **  two  fruit-trees  of  full  growth  shall  be  planted  over  his 
grave,  the  fruit  to  be  publicly  sold  by  auction  every  year,  in  order  to  prove 
that  the  receptacles  of  the  dead  may  be  rendered  useful  and  beneficial 
to  the  living."  The  directions  of  the  testator,  say  the  papers,  have  been 
complied  with.     {Scotsman,  May  20.  1829.) 

The  most  beautiful  and  picturesque  road  m  Europe^  not  excepting  even  the 
beauties  of  the  Rhine,  is  the  tour  Iroin  Namur  to  Liege  along  the  banks  of 
the  Meuse.     Half-wav  stands  the  town  of  Huv,  with  its  loil^  qsa\.W  ^sA. 

a  a  'i 
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recently  planted  yineyards  already  yielding  good  wine.  This  is  a  singular 
instance  of  the  establishment  of  vineyards  where  no  vines  were  ever  bSbre 
cultivated.  (A  Spectator  in  the  Netherlands^  in  the  Derb^thire  Courier  of 
Nov.  28.  1829.) 

POLAND. 

A  Manufactory  of  Sugar  from  Beet-root  is  in  progress  on  the  estate  of 
€hizoWy  seven  German  miles  from  Warsaw,  on  the  road  to  Posen.  The 
concern  will  be  conducted  upon  the  newest  principles.  The  government 
have  promised  to  assist  it  liberally :  they  wish  the  many&cture  of  sugar  to 
become  general  in  the  kingdom,  and  arrangements  are  made  to  instruct 
pupils  free  of  expense  in  every  branch  of  the  business.  Besides  the  above 
manufactory,  there  are  already  several  others  actually  established.  A  sample 
of  raw  sugar  has  been  sent  to  Warsaw.  The  estate  alluded  to  is  the  pro- 
perty of  Count  Henry  Lubienski.  — J,L,    Warsaw y  May  13.  1830. 

NORTH  AMERICA. 

Sweet  and  tour  Apples. —  Mr.  Bradley  mentions  an  apple  which  was 
sweet  and  boiled  soft  on  one  side,  and  sour  and  boiled  hard  on  the  other 
(^Treatise  on  Gardening) ;  and  the  late  John  Jay  of  New  York  notices 
another  sweet  on  one  side  and  sour  on  the  other.  (Comm,  Board  Agric. 
vol.  i.  p.  362.)  I  can  relate  a  third  case  of  a  similar  nature.  The  late 
Levi  Hollingsworth,  merchant,  who  resided  for  more  than  sixty  years  in 
Philadelphia,  and  was  a  man  of  the  highest  integrity,  informed  me,  several 
years  since,  that  when  he  was  a  boy,  living  at  Elkton  in  Maryland,  there 
was  a  full  grown  apple-tree,  the  fruit  of  which  was  sweet  on  one  side,  and 
sour  on  the  other :  on  the  same  limb  there  grew  apples  quite  insipid,  others 
.sweet,  and  others  sour.  He  mentioned  the  fact  as  of  his  ovm  knowledge 
to  a  club  of  literary  gentlemen,  who  met  at  a  public-house  once  a  week  to 
discuss  useful  subjects,  in  the  year  1762,  in  Philadelphia;  but  the  doctrine 
of  the  marriage  of  plants  was  not  familiar  to  them,  and  the  fact  was 
doubted.  This  so  mortified  him,  that  he  went  down  to  Elkton,  in  com- 
pany with  the  late  Mr.  Samuel  Nicholas,  who  was  a  respectable  citizen, 
and  brought  away  several  of  the  apples  to  the  club.  Mr.  Hollingsworth 
assured  me  that  the  tree  had  never  been  grafted. — J.  M,  Philadelphia^ 
Sept.  7. 1829. 

Apples  and  Pears  on  the  same  TYee.  —  "  Mr.  John  Gage  of  Upton  Union, 
a  few  years  ago,  grafled  a  pear  upon  an  apple  scion  in  his  garden.  When 
it  grew  up  so  as  to  begin  to  bear,  it  bore  for  two  years  very  excellent  pears. 
The  third  and  fourth  years  its  leaves,  which  formerly  were  those  of  a  pear 
tree,  changed,  by  degrees,  to  those  of  an  apple  tree.  The  fiflh  year,  and 
ever  since,  it  has  borne  excellent  apples.  This  has  been  related  to  me 
by  at  least  fifly  of  the  most  respectable  men  on  the  spot,  who  personally 
knew  it  to  be  true."  (Job  Johnston  in  Long  Island  Patriot.)  —  J,  M.  Phi- 
ladelphioy  Sept.  7.  1829.  Unquestionably  an  error  in  the  observer ;  the 
scion  in  all  probability  never  united  properly,  and  a  shoot  from  the  stock 
was  mistaken  for  it.  —  Cond, 

Identity  of  the  Peach  and  the  Nectarine.  —  In  the  Linncan  Correspond- 
ence  it  is  stated  (preface  p.  1.)  that  a  tree  bought  for  a  nectarine  produced 
peaches;  the  next  year  it  bore  nectarines  and  peaches,  and  for  twenty 
years  after.  P.  CoUinson  informs  Linnaeus  (p.  7.)  that  at  Lord  Wilmington's 
a  tree  produced  both  nectarines  and  peaches.  Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  the  editor, 
says,  tnat  several  instances  of  this  nave  occurred ;  and  that  he  was  pre- 
sented with  a  fruit  half  nectarine  half  peach.  It  grew  on  a  tree  which 
usually  bore  nectarines  and  peaches ;  but  in  two  seasons,  at  some  years' 
distance  from  each  other,  the  same  tree  produced  half  a  dozen  of  these 
combined  fruits.  Collinson  mentions  (p.  70.)  that  he  saw  both  fruits  on  the 
same  tree  close  to  each  other;  and  (p.  75.)  that  a  peach  produced  a  nec- 
tarine from  a  stone,  and  not  a  ^^eaicVi^m  his  own  garaen.  Without  knowing 
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the  foregoing  facts,  Professor  Chapman  informed  me  that  formerly,  in  Vir- 
ginia, peach  trees  lived  a  number  of  years,  and  that  when  they  were  very 
old,  he  had  often  seen  them  bear  nectarines.  The  fact  is  well  known,  he 
says,  to  all  old  natives  of  Virginia.  —  J,  M,  Philadelphia^  Sept,  7.  1829. 

AUSTRALIA. 

IVie  Swan  River y  or  more  properly  Western  Australia^  25th  of  Jan,  1830.  — 
300,000  acres  have  been  located ;  and  there  are  in  all  about  1000  settlers. 
This  is  evidently  a  pasturage  country,  and  will  only  repay  by  breeding 
the  finest  wool  sheep.  It  has  been  proved  that,  at  the  low  price  at  whicn 
grain  can  be  imported  from  Java,  it  can  never  answer  to  grow  that  article  for 
exportation  except  in  the  interior  for  home  consumption.  The  soil,  both 
as  to  quality  and  the  facility  of  bring|ins  it  into  cultivation,  has  been  over- 
rated by  Mr.  Fraser,  who,  though  an  indefatigable  botanist,  does  not  under- 
stand agriculture.  To  a  certain  extent,  the  soil  is  a  good  fiiable  loam ;  but 
it  soon  cakes,  and  cannot  be  broken  up  for  cultivation  except  after  rain. 
There  is  great  variety  of  soil ;  and  clay,  marl,  sand,  and  limestone  all  lying 
convenient.  All  the  productions  of  Europe,  including  to  a  certain  extent 
those  palms  and  that  species  of  sugar-cane  which  are  cultivated  in  Spain,  it 
is  believed  will  thrive  here.  A  parochial  lending  library  for  the  working 
classes  has  been  established ;  a  literary  institution  has  been  commenced, 
with  45  subscribers,  12  candidates,  and  annual  funds  to  the  amount  of 
100/. ;  and  it  is  intended  to  join  to  this  institution  a  museum,  and  a  bo- 
tanical garden.     (Mom.  Chron,  July  22.) 

A  Literary  and  ScienHJlc  Society,  patron  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  was  on 
the  eve  of  being  formed  at  Hobart  Town,  in  addition  to  other  highly  useful 
and  praiseworthy  institutions  which  have  been  lately  establisned  there. 
(Colonial  Thnes,  Jan.  29.  1830.) 

Mr,  Scott^s  Garden  at  Hobart  Town,  —  No  resident  of  Hobart  Town, 
either  passing  or  permanent,  should  omit  visiting  Mr.  Soott,  the  industrious 
and  well-informed  seedsman  of  Brisbane  Street.  In  his  garden  there  will 
be  found  a  most  interesting  collection  of  almost  all  the  indigenous  plants 
of  our  island,  and  many  others  of  foreign  origin.  ^  visit  to  Mr.  Scott 
will  be  considered  a  ver^  useful  disposition  of  a  vacant  hour.  Mr.  Scott 
has  now  a  great  collection  of  Mount  Wellington  plants,  dried  and  pre- 
served, and  has  succeeded  in  collecting  a  quantity  of  the  bark  from  the 
pepper  tree;  which  some  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  faculty  so  highly  approve, 
that  we  understand  they  intend  to  analyse  it,  in  order  to  discover  its  virtue. 
The  pepper  shrub  of  this  island  grows  in  a  close  thicket,  to  the  height  of 
from  6  to  10  ft.  when  in  blossom,  in  the  spring  months  of  November  and 
December.  The  farina  of  the  flower  is  so  pungent,  especially  if  shaken 
about  by  the  feet  of  horses  or  cattle,  that  it  is  necessary  to  hold  a  hand* 
kerchief  to  the  nose,  in  order  to  avoid  continually  sneezing.  It  has  a  pretty 
appearance  with  its  red  bark  and  dark  green  leaves.  The  whole  of  this 
country  is  also  interspersed  with  that  magnificent  shrub  called  warrataw, 
or  tulip  tree,  and  its  beautiful  scarlet  flowers.  (Colonial  7\mes,  Dec.  11. 
1829.) 

Vegetables  and  Fruit,  —  Potatoes  4*.  to  6*.  per  cwt, ;  cabbages  lOrf.  per 
doz. ;  onions  \d,  per  lb. ;  shallots  \d,  per  bunch ;  turnips  2d,  do. ;  carrots 
Bd,  do. ;  grapes  6(/.  per  lb. ;  peaches  4f .  per  basket ;  nectarines  %s,  do. ; 
apples  2s.  per  doz. ;  melons  4(/.  each.  The  long  continuance  of  dry 
weather  has  made  forage  unusually  scarce.  Hay  is  sold  at  firom  9/.  to  lOif 
per  ton.  High  fruit  has  also  been  made  to  ripen  too  fast,  and  great  quan- 
tities have  fallen  prematurely  from  the  trees.  Peaches  and  nectarines  Mrill 
hardly  ripen  at  all.    (Hobart  Town  Courier,  March  6.  1^30.) 
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Art.  III.    Domestic  Notices. 

ENGLAND. 

Stockj*OBT  Floral  and  Horticultural  Society. — A  Floral  and  Horticaltunl 
Society  has  been  established  at  Stockport,  and  a  notice  of  the  circumstance 
in  the' Stockport  Advertiser  is  accompanic^d  by  the  following  gratifving  oIk 
aervations : —  ^  Of  all  recreations,  the  cultivation  of  fruits  and  dowers  is 
the  one  which  ought  to  be  the  most  encouraged.  It  is  most  congenial  to 
civilisation,  and  conduces  very  materially  to  health ;  attaches  men  to  thdr 
lM>nie8,  consequently  in  many  instances  prevents  a  life  of  diss^Mtioo; 
inclines  the  mind  to  serious  thought  and  reflection ;  and  teaches  us  to  look 
through  nature  up  to  nature^s  God. 

**  Every  rank  of  people,  from  the  humble  cottager  with  his  favourite  auri- 
culas and  polyanthuses,  to  the  lady  of  feshion  with  her  more  tender  exotics, 
equally  enjoys  flowers  as  a  eratification,  and  nothing  more  conspicoouslj 
bespeaks  the  good  taste  of  the  possessor  than  a  well  cultivated  garden ;  and 
it  may  be  generally  remarked,  tnat  when  we  see  a  neat  cottage-border  well 
stocked  with  plants,  the  inhabitant  is  respectable  and  possesses  domestic 
comfort;  whilst,  on  the  contrary, a  neglected  garden  but  too  frequently 
marks  the  indolence  and  bespeaks  the  unluq^py  state  of  the  owner.  Bat 
what  must  be  the  satisfaction,  as  well  as  essential  profit,  which  the  botanist 
derives  from  a  closer  examination  of  these  beauties  of  nature  I  They  behold 
them  as  the  wonderful  works  of  the  Creator,  and  are  convinced  that  vege- 
tation could  not  possibly  be  a  mere  matter  of  chance,  but  must  be  eflected 
by  the  all-creating  wisdom  of  a  beneficent  Being.  The  poets  are  never  more 
fortunate  in  their  illustrations  than  when  they  sing  the  beauties  and  virtues 
of  these  splendid  productions ;  nor  does  the  artist  derive  less  satisfaction 
in  delineating  their  delicate  and  lovely  forms  with  the  pencil.  Indeed,  of 
all  luxurious  indulgences,  that  of  the  cultivation  of  flowers  is  the  roost 
innocent,  and  (except  our  terrestrial  angels,  ever  bright  and  fair)  they  are 
of  all  embellishments  the  most  beautiful ;  therefore,  we  cannot  for  a  moment 
doubt  that  the  Stockport  Floral  and  Horticultural  Society  will  meet  with 
such  fostering  aid,  as  to  place  it  foremost  in  the  rank  of  its  competitors.** 
(^Stockport  Advertiser^  March  5.) 

Medico^Botanical  Society.  —  This  Society  suddenly  claimed  the  attention 
of  the  public;  its  pretensions  were  great,  its  assurance  unbounded.     It 
speedily  became  distinguished,  not  by  its  publications  or  discoveries,  but 
by  the  number  of  princes  it  enrolled  in  its  list.     It  is  needless  now  to  ex- 
pose the  extent  of  its  short-lived  quackery ;  but  the  evil  deeds  of  that  insti- 
tution Mrill  long  remain  in  the  impression  they  have  contributed  to  confirm 
throughout  Europe  of  the  character  of  our  scientific  establishments.    It 
would  be  at  once  a  judicious  and  a  dignified  course,  if  those  lovers  of  science 
who  have  been  so  grievously  deceived  in  this  Society  were  to  enrol  upon 
^he  latest  page  of  its  history  its  highest  claim  to  public  approbation,  and  by 
signing  its  dissolution,  offer  the  only  atonement  in  their  power  to  the  in- 
sulted science  of  their  country.     As,  with  a  singular  inversion  of  principle, 
the  Society  contrived  to  render  expulsion  the  highest //ononr  it  could  confer ; 
so  it  remams  to  exemplify,  in  suicide,  the  sublimest  virtue  of  which  it  is 
capable.  (Professor  Baibage  in  the  Edinb,  Jour,  of  Science  for  July,  l&30,p.76k) 
Cottage  Gardens,  —  The  sensible  remarks  of  R.  C.  Kirkliston  (p.  109.), 
respecting  labourer's  cottages,  meet  with  my  warmest  approbation ;  they 
are  true  and  imi)ortant.     I  have  long  noticed  that  the  labourers  or  mechanics 
who  are  attached  to  their  gardens  are  generally  sober  and  industrious. 
Every  man  must  havQ  his  hobby,  and  a  garden  is  the  best  hobby  a  poor 
man  can  have.     Thirty  years  ago,  when  a  Lancashire  weaver  could  live  by 
his  honest  lubour,  the  neighbourhood  of  Eccles  and  Barton,  and  indeed  the 
entire  vicinity  of  Manchester,  were  celebrated  for  neat  gardens  and  clean 
holises  in  the  occupation  of  the  above  class  of  mechanics.    It  was,  indeed,  a 
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most  deli^tfiil  treat  to  visit  the  tulip  beds,  the  gooieherr;  gardens,  or  the 
auricula  ant)  polyanthus  sheds  of  some  of  these  intelligent  and  ingenious 
men.  Of  late  years  many  have  turned  their  attention  to  the  culture  of 
apple  trees ;  and,  wretched  as  the  situation  of  the  whole  of  this  class  of  use- 
ful nicn  Hour  is,  there  is  still  a  marked  difference  in  the  circumstauces  and 
appearance  of  those  who  Iotc  their  gardens.  But  some  there  are  who  do 
love  them,  without  being  able  to  posiiess  them ;  many  houses  bein«  now  built 
in  this,  us  well  as  other  districts,  without  agarden.  This  is  wretched  policy. 
I  find  among  the  few  cottage  tenants  lbave.here,thosewith  agarden  pay  the 
beat  and  the  most  rent,  and  seem  to  live  in  the  greatest  comfort.  I  am  glad 
to  find  you  are  going  lo  publish  a  Manual  of  Coltage-GardeTung,  with  the 
model  of  a  cottage,  at  the  moderate  price  of  It.  6d.  I  shall  direct  my  book- 
sellers, Messrs.  Longman  and  Co.,  to  send  mc  a  few  copies  when  published, 
and  1  have  no  doubt  of  its  being  perfectly  adapted  to  insure  the  end  de- 
signed, improvement  in  cottage  bunding.  On  some  future  occasion  I  will, 
if  Dot  intruding  too  much  on  your  pages,  present  you  with  the  description 
of  several  cottages  in  the  villus  of  Hadnal,  near  Shrewsbury,  with  remarks 
on  the  advantage  of  a  plot  of  luiiJ  being  attached  to  the  dwellings  of  the 
labouring  classes.  I  am,  Sir,  &c.  —  Charlei  Hulbert.  High  Street,  Shrev/t- 
bwy.  Feb.  2+. 

Wiildna  Cuiucqaaaa. —  Sir,  In  my  botanical  rounds  and  researches,  I 
find  that  beautiful  climber  the  Glycine  sinensis  [Wistijvi  Consetjubia]  in 
many  green-houses,  and  in  some  hot  or  forcing  houses.  Now,  Sir,  as  this 
plant  is  wortliy  of  every  gentleman's  garden,  lor  the  information  of  those 
friends  of  yours  who  may,  or  who  may  wish  to,  possess  it,  1  here  give  them 
my  experience  in  the  treatment  of  it.  Loam  and  peat  I  find  suit  it  better 
than  any  thing  else.  Theonelhave  has  been  with  me  three  or  four  years; 
it  flowers  twice  in  the  year ;  I  have  it  in  a  very  large  pot,  and  it  is.  from  10 
to  15  fl.  high.  I  have  kept  it  out  in  the  luost  severe  frost,  nearly  unpro* 
tected ;  and  that  intense  frost  which  we  hud  this  spring,  after  some  very 
warm  days,  it  was  out  under  a  south  wall,  and  not  at  aJI  injured.  I  have 
increased  it,  by  layers,  with  little  or  no  diSiculty.  It  b  a  plant  of  such 
beauty  as  a  climber  for  a  vcrunda,  or  any  warju  situation  out  of  doors,  that 
1  would  recommend  it  to  every  lover  of  plants,  especially  of  climbers,  among 
which  it  holds  the  highest  station,  lam,  Sir,&c.  —  G.G.  Edgbaiton, 
near  Birmmgham,  Aug.,  1830. 

The  RAodti  Grape.  —  Sir,  I  send  you  a  specimen  of  the  Rhodes  Grape, 
a  seedling,  raised  at  Horstbrth  Uall,  near  Leeds,  a 
few  years  ago.     It  is,  as  you  will  see,  a  fine  large  black 
grape,  but  rather  ashy  bearer.    It  is  also  abaJaetteri 
the  specimen  sent  was  set  with  Black  Hamburgh.  1  do 
not  consider  the  bunch  sent  as  the  best  specimen  that 
could  be  produced,  owing  lo  the  wet  season  and  a  wu 
border.     In  more  favourable  circumstances,  I  have  n 
hesitation  in  saying,  that  for  size  of  buuch  and  berry  4 
(Jig.  1 16.)  it  bids  lair  to  be  amongst  the  finest  of  black  I 
grapes.    The  flavour  is  not  particularly  remarkable.    I    ' 
remain.  Sir,  &c.  —  Tim.  AppUbt/,  Gardener  ai  Hiirt- 
JhrH.  llortjbrlh  Hull,  Aug.*. 

The  bunch  contuned  84  berries,  aud  woglied  1  lb. 
7oz.;  and  the  flavour  was  very  nearly  as  good  as  that 
of  the  Black  Hamburgh.  —  Cond. 

Large  Paiapkiiu. —  Sir,  Seeing  in  yojr  Magazine  of  December  last. 
No.  23.,  an  account  of  a  pumplin  grown  by  Hr.  Thomson,  which 
weighed,  when  ripe,  half  a  hundred,  1  beg  to  infomi  you  that  1  grew  one  in 
the  garden  at  Brooaihall,  near  Uswestry,  the  seat  of  H.  P.  T.  Aubrey,  Esq.i 
ip.  1819,  weighing!)^  lbs.;  in  1820,one  weighing  113  lbs.;  andin  1821,one 
weighing  130  lbs.  I  am,  Sir.&c  — Cfo.flaui-yi/wW,  Gar(t«er.  Juiw,\.«it\. 
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Large  Melon, -^  A  Cantaloup  melon  has  been  raised  by  Edward  King, 
gardener  to  John  Buckle,  Esq.,  of  the  Wildlands,  near  Chepstow,  measuring 
34J  in.  in  circumference,  and  wdghing  13  lb.  2  oz.    {Kewsp.) 

Large  Cucutnher.  —  A  cucumber  (the  Bloor's  White  Some)  was  cut  on 
the  Bth  of  June,  in  the  garden  of  W.  Hardman,  Esq.,  of  Cnamber  Hall,  near 
Bury,  of  the  following  dimensions :  —  Length  26  in^  girth  1 1  in.,  weight 
5  lbs.  8|  oz.  It  did  not  appear  overgrown,  but  in  a  proper  state  for  the 
table.     (Mom.  Chron,,  June  23.) 

SCOTLAND. 

Promenadey  4*^.,  in  the  Caledonian  Horticultural  Sodetys  Experimental 
Garden  at  Inverleiihy  July  10.  —  The  garden  is  about  ten  English  acres  in 
extent,  and  commands  from  every  part  a  superb  view  of  the  city.  It  is 
divided  into  compartments  suited  to  the  different  kinds  of  plants  raised  in 
it ;  the  chief  of  these  compartments  being  the  arboretum,  tne  orchard,  the 
nursery,  the  hot-houses  and  stoves,  and  the  kitchen-garden.  The  arboretum 
is  formed  of  the  numerous  species  and  varieties  of  trees  and  shrubs,  and 
extends  round  nearly  three  sides  of  the  garden,  besides  intersecting  it  m 
the  form  of  two  raised  belts.  The  orchard  contains  upwards  of  600  sorts 
of  apples,  collected  with  great  care,  and  at  considerable  expense,  and  many 
new  seedling  varieties.  The  pears  amount  to  350  sorts,  the  plums  to  100 
sorts,  the  cherries  to  80  sorts,  and  the  filberts  to  about  10  sorts.  Of  goos^ 
berries  there  are  350  varieties ;  and  the  distinct  kinds  of  strawbemes  are 
about  100.  The  nursery  is  filled  with  firuit  and  forest  trees  and  shrubs 
in  various  stages  of  growth,  intended  chiefly  for  distribution  amone  mem- 
bers. The  hot-4iouse  establishment  is  not  yet  complete,  but  the  collection 
of  pine-apples  amounts  to  about  20  sorts,  and  that  of  grape  vines  to  about 
100  sorts.  The  culinarium,  or  kitchen-garden  department,  is  richly  stocked 
with  rare  culinary  plants  and  herbs.  The  whole  garden  is  under  the  ma- 
nagement of  Mr.  Bamet,  and  never  did  we  see  a  place  of  the  kind  in  bett^ 
order.  Not  a  weed  was  to  be  seen ;  and,  still  more  marvellous  to  be  told, 
not  a  bush  appeared  deranged,  nor  a  bed  furrowed  by  the  deluges  which  had 
poured  down  daily  for  a  month  before  from  the  weeping  skies.  The  turf^ 
walks  were  shaven  so  closely,  that  they  seemed  to  tne  eye,  and  felt  to  the 
feet,  like  a  carpet  of  velvet. 

In  the  centre  of  the  garden  a  large  tent  was  erected,  supported  on  pillars 
gaily  festooned  with  evergreens  and  flowers.  Under  this  awning  two  tables 
were  placed,  capable  of  accommodating  about  500  people.  The  tables  were 
profusely  covered  with  all  the  fhuts  of  the  season,  interspersed  with  con- 
fections, and  beside  each  cover  a  nos^ay  was  invitingly  deposited.  At 
each  end  of  the  tent  was  an  elevated  platform,  supporting  a  variety  of  mag- 
nificent exotic  plants,  the  exhibition  of  which  was  one  of  the  principal  fea^ 
tures  of  the  entertainment.  The  collection  was  as  numerous  as  many  of 
the  specimens  were  splendid.  It  included  the  JSTepenthes  distillatoria,  or 
pitcher  plant  of  China,  from  the  garden  of  Professor  Dunbar,  bearing 
pitchers  10  in.  long ;  the  Opuntia  7V<na,  or  prickly  pear,  in  fruit,  from  the 
conservatory  of  Mr.  P.  Neill ;  a  splendid  specimen  of  the  Cactus  specio- 
sissima,  in  flower;  from  the  botanic  garden,  the  Alstroemeria  pulch^lla, 
tricolor,  and  Pelegrttia  ;  a  large  Cycas  revoluta,  and  Latdnia  borb6nica ; 
//iblscus  J?6sa  sinensis,  KAlmta  latifolia  (splendid),  Er^thrina  /aurifolia 
(property  of  garden),  Crladiolus  cardinalis,  Pr6teani^,Z«llium  jap6nicum, 
Maur4ndya  BarclayaTza,  Sarrac^nia  rubra.  Calceolaria  purpurea ;  Ferb^na 
Melindres^  Pimel^  rdsea;  and  a  vast  variety  of  ericas,  or  heath  plants, 
among  which  the  most  remarkable,  both  for  size  and  beautv,  were  specimens 
of  the  perspicua,  ventricdsa,  erecta,  fl6rida,  dlba,  pil6sa,  tricolor,  prse'gnans, 
metulaefldra,  radiata,  spi^ria,  elegans,  and  ^'asmmiflora.  The  manner  in 
which  these  superb  plants  were  arranged  showed  them  off  to  the  greatest 
advantage. 
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The  chief  contributors  of  the  exotics  were  Mr.  M'Nab  of  the  botanic 
garden,  Professor  Dunbar,  Mr.  Cunningham  of  Comely  Bank,  Mr.  Patrick 
Neiil,  Messrs.  Dickson  and  Sons,  Hanover  Street,  and  Mr.  Wauchope  of 
Edmonstone.  Messrs.  Peacock  of  Leith  Walk  nursery,  furnished  nosegays 
for  the  company,  in  each  of  which  there  was  either  a  moss,  a  crimson,  or  a 
blush  rose.  These  gentlemen  also  exhibited  fifty-nine  different  varieties  of 
pinks,  amongst  which  were  several  seedlings  of  great  beauty,  raised  by  them- 
selves.    {Edinburgh  Observer,  July  13.) 

Edinburgh  Vegetable  Market,  —  Aug,  7.  •  There  was  a  very  large  display 
of  garden  produce  in  the  market  this  morning ;  and  there  was  a  grand  turn 
out  of  the  citizens.  Grapes,  peaches,  nectarines,  and  currants  sold  rapidly. 
Red  and  white  currants  sold  at  Qd,  and  Id,,  and  black  currants  Is.  and  \s,  2d, 
a  basket.  There  was  a  great  supply  of  potatoes  ;  and  two  sorts,  that  have 
been  rapidly  rising  in  the  estimation  of  horticulturists  during  the  last  five 
years,  namely,  the  Liverpool  Don,  and  the  Bath  Kidney,  sold  at  Qd,  to  8</. 
a  peck.  Excellent  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes  were  sold  at  Is,  9d,  a  lb. 
Gk>oseberries  from  3s,  to  5s,  a  gallon.  On  the  whole,  both  the  sale  and 
prices  exceeded  the  expectations  of  the  gardeners.     (Scotsman,  Aug.  7.) 

C Cottage,  near  Glasgow,  Oct,  6.  1829. —  Sir, We  are,  thanks 

to  good  food,  abundant  exercise,  and  keen  appetites,  in  good  health  and 
spirits,  and  we  continue  to  like  our  little  retreat  here  as  well  as  when  we  first 
came  to  it  two  years  ago ;  for,  although  the  effect  of  novelty  is  gone,  we  have 
always  some  thing  in  progress  to  keep  up  an  interest.     Indeed  my  flower* 

frden  is  an  unceasing  source  of  enjoyment,  as  well  as  employment  to  me. 
remember,  before  I  left  London,  wishing  I  could  manage  to  spend  my 
days  in  my  garden.  You  hinted,  rationally  enough,  a  doubt  whether  in  that 
event  the  interest  which  I  then  felt  and  anticipated  would  not  leave  me. 
Now  I  can  say,  afler  a  trial  of  three  years,  it  has  not ;  and  I  have  no  fears 
that  it  ever  will.  The  beauty  of  gardening  is,  that,  independently  of  present 
gratification,  there  is  always  something  to  do,  sometning  to  project,  and 
something  to  look  forward  to,  to  keep  up  a  sufficient  degree  of  excitement, 
without  too  much  anxiety.  I  wish  you  were  here  to  see  what  a  pretty  place 
I  have,  and  how  busy  I  am ;  never,  when  the  weather  enables  me  to  be 
out  of  doors,  without  a  rake  or  a  trowel  in  my  hand,  and  happier,  I  guess,* 
than  George  the  Fourth  in  his  gorgeous  palace  at  Windsor.  I  fear,  how- 
ever, with  all  my  zeal  for  this  art,  1  have  not  much  talent  for  making  dis- 
coveries or  observations. 

I  noticed,  last  winter,  that  one  of  my  double  primroses,  flowering  out 
of  season,  produced  single  flowers.  They  were  what  florists  call  pin-eyed, 
the  pistil  being  visible  at  the  mouth  of  the  tube ;  and,  on  tearing  the  tube 
open,  the  anthers  were  found  perfectly  formed  and  ranged  round  the 
bottom.  Early  in  the  spring  some  of  the  flowers  on  the  same  plant  were 
semi-double;  and  on  examining  the  interior  of  their  tubes,  such  of  the 
anthers  as  had  not  been  transformed  into  perfect  petals  were  found  at 
the  bottom  in  the  form  of  small  tiny  leaflets.  Farther  in  the  season, 
when  vegetation  was  more  vigorous,  the  flowers  were  perfectly  double, 
and  no  anthers  in  any  form  were  to  be  found  in  the  tube ;  a  proof,  I  con- 
ceive (if  any  were  necessary),  of  the  correctness  of  the  generally  received 
opinion,  that  in  double  flowers  the  anthers  have  been  converted  into  petals. 
Among  my  coloured  single  primroses  I  have  some  whose  first  flowers  in 
the  season  are  regular  pnmroses;  but  those  produced  later,  say  about  the 
beginning  of  summer,  are  furnished  with  a  scale  like  polyanthuses. 

Mrs.  W.  had  a  present  made  her  of  a  beautifid  pet  goldfinch,  which,  afler 
moulting,  two  years  ago,  became  altogether  of  a  dingy  black  colour,  not 
a  red,  or  a  yellow,  or  a  white  feather  to  be  seen ;  and  so  it  continued  for  a 
twelvemonth.  Reflecting  on  the  cause  of  this  metamorphosis,  I  could 
think  of  no  peculiarity  in  the  habits  of  the  bird,  except  that  it  lived  almost 
entirely  on  hemp  seed;  and,  to  try  if  this  had  any  effect  in  chaiii@s>%VQ& 
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colour,  he  was,  before  and  about  the  time  of  moulting  last  year,  made  to 
eat  a  portion  of  canary  seed  (which  he  would  not  taste  if  he  could  help  k); 
and  in  process  of  time  he  was  furnished  with  a  beautiful  new  suit  of  the 
original  colours.     It  is  now  moulting  again,  and  kept  upon  a  mixed  diet.  I 
would  have  fed  him  on  hemp-seed  again,  by  way  of  experimenty  but  was 
afraid  of  iniuring  his  health.     Do  you  think  that  the  sort  of  food  he  eats 
can  affect  the  colour  of  his  feathers  ?  And,  if  so,  would  not  you  think  that 
the  same  cause  might  produce  a  somewhat  similar  effect  upon  the  colour  of 
the  human  species  ?     By  the  by,  goldfinches,  which  used  to  be  plentiful 
enough  hereabout,  are  scarcely  to  be  seen,  whilst  I  understand  there  are 
still  plenty  of  them  farther  north. 

I  was  lately  at  Castle  Semple  gardens,  the  property  of  Colonel  Harv^, 
which  have  been  formed  at  great  expense,  under  the  superintendence  of  Bfr. 
Hay  of  Edinburgh.  There  1  saw  pine-apple  plants  groining  in  a  bed  of  earth, 
placed  over  a  chamber  filled  loosely  with  stones,  and  heated  by  steam,  the 
stones  being  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  retaining  heat.  The  plants  were 
in  a  very  healthy  state,  and  growmg  vigorously;  but  the  gardener,  Mr. 
Lauder  (whose  brother  you  may  recollect  being  some  time  ago  with  Mr. 
Campbell,  at  the  Corote  de  Vande*s),  was  apprehensive  they  would  not  show 
fi*uit  at  the  right  time.  Experience,  I  believe,  proves  that  such  a  result  may 
be  anticipated.     I  am,  dear  Sir,  &c.  —  A,  W, 

The  Ash  and  Beech  doubtful  Natives,  —  These  trees  have  a  place  in  the 
Fl^ra  Scotica  of  Lightfoot  and  Hooker,  and  they  have  long  ornamented 
our  '*  woods  and  plantations."  But  there  is  great  reason  to  doubt  their 
being  truly  indigenous  to  this  country,  or  having  formed  any  part  of  the 
ancient  forests.  No  traces  of  them  occur  in  our  peat  mosses :  yet  ash 
keys  and  beech  mast  would  in  all  probability  have  proved  as  indestructible 
as  hazel  nuts  or  fir  cones,  which  are  abundant  in  many  peat  mosses.  Be- 
sides the  oak,  which  seems  greatly  to  have  prevailed,  the  ancient  forests  pro- 
bably consisted  chiefly  of  fir,  meaning  the  Pinus  sylvestris,  or  Scotch  pme ; 
birk  or  birch  ;  hazel ;  wych  elm,  or  broad-leaved,  not  the  smooth  wycn  elm 
of  England  ;  roan  tree,  or  mountain-ash ;  yew ;  aller  or  alder;  and  saugh,  as 
the  willow  is  here  called."  (Note  hy  the  Editor  in  Jameson* s  Journal  for 
Oct.  1829.  and  Jan.  1830.) 

Setting  the  Tokay  Grape.  —  I  have  for  the  last  seven  years  practised  the 
following  method  of  setting  the  Tokay  grape  with  the  most  perfect  success; 
—  Before  the  vines  come  mto  flower,  I  keep  them  in  a  temperature  of  from 
70°  to  75° ;  and  as  I  see  the  first  opening  of  the  flower,  I  gradually  lower 
the  temperature  to  60°  or  65°,  and  find  that  they  set  freely,  and  as  well  as 
the  Hamburgh,  and  other  free-setting  kinds.  Any  persons  wishing  to  satisfy 
themselves  as  to  the  above  statement  may,  if  convenient,  ciUl  and  see  my 
Tokay  vines,  when  I  shall  be  ready  to  answer  any  entjuiries  they  may  make 
respecting  them.  —  Duncan  Wright,  Gardener  to  James  Kibble^  Esq,,  of 
Greenlaw,  near  Paisley,    July  12. 

IRELAND. 

Horticultural  Society  of  Ireland.  —  June  22.  Among  the  plants  which  at- 
tracted particular  notice  were,  Conibretura  puq^ureum,  Oactus  speciosfssima, 
Ixdra  coccinea.  Calceolaria  corynil)6sa,  C  rug6sa  var.  angustifolia,  C.  arach- 
noidea,  Alstroem^rw  tricolor,  Lantana  mut^bilis,  and  fine  specimens  of -Erica 
ventricosa  var.  stellata  and  odorata,  sent  by  Mr.  Mackay,  from  the  college 
l)Otanic  gardens  ;  Er^thrina  Crista  g&lli,  Pxonia  Whittle/V,  (Taulthcrw  Shal- 
Ion,  and  fine  flowering  specimens  ot  C'alccolaria  rugosa,  connata,  and  inte- 
grifcMia,  sent  by  Mr.  Nevin,  from  the  chief  secretary's  garden ;  Thunbergia 
alata,  sent  by  Viscount  Dnngarvan ;  Erythrnia  Crista  galli,  A^rum  Colocjisia, 
Aroarylli.T  purpurea,  sent  by  Isaac  D'Olier,  Esq. ;  Carmichaelw  aiistralis, 
Lechenaultia  formosa,  Pimelea  decussata,  Euchilus  obcordatus,  sent  by 
Mr.  Grant,  gardener  to  G.Putlaud,Esq. ;  Melaleuca  splendens  and  fulgens. 
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-Ardlflia  coloriita  {oul  tolan^ea,  Kerb^na  piilch6Ua  and  LamMrta,  ient  by 
Mr.  Keefe,  nurseryman ;  Andrdmeda  6uxitolia,  Stenochilus  maculatus,  and 
a  very  splendid  collection  of  heaths,  sent  by  Messrs.  Toole,  nursery  and 
seedsmen. 

The  prizes  were  awarded  as  follows  :  — 

Flowers,  Ranunculuses,  consisting  of  12  varieties,  three  blossoms  of 
each  variety:  1.  Mr.  M*Mahon,  gardener  to  William  Rathboume,  Esq., 
Scripplestown ;  2.  Mr.  Ryan,  gardener  to  T.  Leland,  £s(j.,  Roebuck ;  3. 
Dr.  Plant,  Montpelier  Place,  Black  Rock.  Pinks,  consisting  of  twelve 
varieties,  three  blossoms  of  each  variety :  i.  Mr.  Ryan ;  2.  Arthur  Crofton, 
Esq.,  Roebuck  Castle.  Seedling  Pink :  1.  Mr.  Farrell,  116.  Capel  Street; 
2.  Mr.  Ryan.  Bouquet  of  Roses,  consisting  of  not  less  than  twelve  varieties : 
1.  Mr.  Nevin,  gardener  to  the  chief  secretary,  Phcenix  Park ;  2.  Thomas 
Lyster,  Esq.,  Lyster  Wood,  Miltown.  Group  of  eight  Pelargoniums,  of 
distinct  sorts :  1 .  Mr.  Toole,  Westmoreland  Street ;  2.  Mr.  Simpson,  Col- 
lese  Green.  Seedling  Pelargonium  :  1.  Mr.  Simpson;  2.  Mr.  Toole.  Group 
of  six  Exotics,  of  d&erent  sorts  :  1.  Mr.  Nevin;  2.  Mr.  Grant,  gardener  to 
George  Putland,  Esq.,  Bray-head  House,  Bray.  Bouquet  of  cut  Flowers  : 
1.  Mr.  Nevin ;  2.  Henry  Haffield,  Esq.,  Cullen's  Wood.  —  FruU.  Plate 
of  twenty-four  Strawberries  :  1.  Mr.  Fox,  gardener  to  Charles  Smith,  Esq., 
Rosemount,  Booterstown ;  2.  Charles  Slowe,  Esq.,  Chapelizod. 

This  was  the  first  exhibition  since  the  Society  was  remodelled,  and  it  was 
most  gratifying  to  the  members  to  see  that  the  arrangements  were  approved 
of  by  the  principal  practical  gardeners  who  consituted  the  former  com- 
mittee ;  and  who  most  obligingly  lent  their  assistance  on  the  present  occa- 
sion. The  stage  presented  one  of  the  most  brilliant  displays  of  plants  and 
cut  flowers  ever  exhibited  in  Dublin ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  this  Meeting  will 
be  the  precursor  of  an  increasing  interest  in  the  advancement  of  horticul- 
tural science  in  Ireland.     (DuhUn  Evemng  Pott,  June  26.) 

Aiig,  10.     The  following  prizes  were  adjudged :  — 

Plants,  Exotic,  Mr.  Nevin,  gardener  to  the  chief  secretary.  Six  rarest 
and  best  grown :  1.  Mr.  Keeffe,  nurseryman,  the  gold  medal ;  2.  Mr.  Grant, 
gardener  to  G.  Putland,  Esq.  Herbaceous.  Best  six  rare,  each  different,  Mr. 
Toole,  seedsman.  —  Flowers,  Carnations.  Best  Flake  of  any  colour  (the 
silver  medal),  and  best  Bizard,  H.  Plant,  M.D.  Best  three  Pink  Bizards : 
1.  H.  Plant,  M.D. ;  2.  Mr.  MMahon,  gardener  to  W.  Rathbome,  Esq. 
Scarlet  (threej) :  1.  H.  Haffield,  Esq.,  Cullen's  Wood ;  2.  H.  Plant,  M.D. 
Scarlet  Flake  (three):  1.  H.  Plant,  M.D.;  2.  Mr  ..Clarke,  ^dener  to  Mrs.  La 
Touche,  Belvue.  Purple  Flake  (three):  1.  and  2.  H.  Plant,  M.D.  Pink 
Flake  Tthree):  1.  H.  Plant,  M.D.;  2.  Mr.  M*Cabe,  gardener  to  the  Right 
Hon.W.  Saurin.  Seedling  Pink  Bizard,  Mr.  Derm,gardener  to  the  Right  Hon. 
Earl  of  Charleville.  Scarlet  Bizard,  Scarlet  Flake,  and  Purple  Flake,  Henry 
Haffield,  Esq.,  Cullen's  Wood.  Pink  Flake,  Mrs.  Synge,  Glenmore  Castle. 
Picotees.  The  best  six  Red,  H.  Haffield,  Esq.  Six  Purple,  H.  Plant,  M.D. 
Seedling,  H.  Haffield,  Esq.  Yellow  Hcotecs,  the  best  Self,  disqualified. 
Mixed,  Mr.  Hessian,  gardener  to  R.  Roe,  Esq.  Seedling,  Mr.  Derm.  Geor- 
ginas  (the  best  stand  of  not  less  than  eighteen  flowers,  arranged  in  sorts 
and  named):  1.  J.  T.  Mackay,  Esq.  M.R.I.A.  A.L.S. ;  2.  Mr.  Nevin, 
Seedling  (first  time  of  blooming)  :  1.  Mr.  Nevin;  2.  disqualified.  —  Fruit. 
Pines.  No  prize  was  adjudged,  as  there  were  none  sent  in  of  a  sufficient 
weight.  Three  very  fine  specimens  of  pines,  grown  without  fire  or  tan  heat, 
were  sent  to  the  exhibition  by  Richard  Rothwell,  Esq.,  of  Kells.  Two  of 
these  were  cut  up,  and  the  flavour  was  found  to  be  particularly  fine,  but 
unfortunately  they  being  under  weight,  three  pounds  being  the  standard, 
the  Committee  could  not  award  a  prize.  Grapes.  The  weightiest  bunch  of 
any  variety,  except  the  Syrian  :  1.  (5Jlbs^  Mr.  Byrne,  gardener  to  J.  Alex- 
ander, Esq.  Carlow  ;  2.  (2^  lbs.)  Mr.  M'Cabe.  Muscat,  or  Frontignac,  the 
best-flavoured:  1.  Mr..M'Manus,  gardener  to  Samuel  Hutchia«ow^  ^^.N^- 
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Mr.  M'Mahon.    Black,  not  Muscat  or  Frontignac,  the  best^lavotired:  1. 
Mr.  Winton,  gardener  to  T.  R.  Needham,  Esq. ;  2.  Mr.  Archboid,  gardaoer 
to  Michael  Sweetman,  Esq.    White,  not  Muscat  or  Frontignac,  the  best- 
flavoured:  1.  Mr.  Downes,  gardener  to  Thomas  Crosthwait,  Bsq. ;  2.  Mr. 
Derm.     Peaches.  Six  Double  Montai^e :  1.  Mr.  Wilkie,  gardener  to  W. 
Gregory,  Esq.;  2.  Hon.  and  Rev.  W.  Plunkett.     Six  fineat-flavoured  No- 
blesse :  1.  Mr.  Hyland,  gardener  to  Thomas  Ellis,  Esq.  ;  2.  1V&.  Heodrick, 
gardener  to  W.  Gibbons,  Esq.      Six  finest-flavoureo,  not  Mont^gne  or 
Noblesse:    1.  Mr.  Hetherin^on,  gardener  to  the  Right  Hon.  the  Karl  of 
Charlemont.     Nectarines,  six  finest-flavoured  of  any  variety :    1.  and  2. 
disaualified.     Apricots,  six  finest-flavoured:  1.  A.  B.  Crofton,  Esq.,  Ro^ 
buck  Castle ;  2.  Mr.  Grant.     Melons.  Largest  of  any  variety,  7  lbs.  2  oz., 
Mr.  Nevin.     Finest-flavoured  Scarlet  Rock :  1.  Mr.  Fox,  gardener  to  John 
Sweetraan,  Esq. ;  2.  premium  withheld.   Finest-flavoured,  any  other  variety: 
1.  Mr.  Henly ;  2.  Mr.  Nevin.  Plums  (six\  Green  Gage :  1  and 2.  disqualified. 
Gooseberries  (the  heaviest  twenty-four) :  1.  Mr.  Dumphy,  gardener  to  A. 
Cooper,  Esq.  ;  2.  Mr.  Hessian.   Twenty-tour  finest-flavoured,  Mr.  M'Mahon. 
Currants  (the  weightiest  twenty-four  bunches  of  white)  :  1.  Mr.  Hethering^ 
ton;  2.  Mr.  Fox.     Figs  (six  finest-flavoured  of  any  variety)  :  Land  2.  dis- 
qualified. 

Amongst  the  plants  exhibited,  the  following  were  reckoned  the  finest 
specimens :  — 

Sent  from  the  college  botanic  gardens  by  T.  Mackay,  Esq.,  BiLR.LA. 
and  A.L.S.,  as  ornamental  exotics  :  —  Gesnerio  bulbdsa.  Gloxinia  hirsuta, 
Besleria  pulchella,  Bi^ndnta  grandifolia,  Sinningta  villdsa,  and  velutina, 
Bordnta  denticulata,  Pimelea  glauca;  also  some  fine  specimens  of  j^rica 
Ewerian/z,  gemmifldra,  jasminindra,  and  tricolor,  and  several  beautifiil  exo- 
tics not  now  so  rare. 

Sent  by  Mr.  Keeffe,  nurseryman :  —  FuchsMz  microphylla  and  virgata, 
Hakea  linearis,  5clago  fascicularis.  Gloxinia  caulescens  and  &lba,  Boronaa 
denticulata,  and  some  beautiful  specimens  of  heaths  and  pelargoniums. 

Sent  by  Mr.  Nevin,  chief  secretary's  gardener :  —  Erythrina  CYista  g&lli, 
first  prize,  as  best-blown  exotic,  and  grown  from  a  cutting  of  this  year ; 
Pharnaceuw  incanum,  Fuchsia  virgata,  •S'dlvia  pseudo-coccinea,  Tristania 
nerei'fdlia,  Eticb.  longipedunculata.  Lobelia  corymb6sa.  Cactus  specidsa,  with 
flowers  and  ripe  fruit,  Dracce^na  austrMis,  Calceolaria  nigosa,  Bigndnitf 
radicans. 

Sent  by  Mr.  Toole : — Calceolaria  arachnoidca,  /^lantaginif^lia,  thyrsiiolia, 
and  int^rif61ia ;  Is6toma  axillaris,  Andr6meda  6uxif6Iia,  Fuchsia  c6nica  and 
virgata,  and  a  fine  collection  of  Ericas.  Phlox  philad^lphica,  pendulifldra, 
corymbosa,  americana  ndva,  Wheeleri^  and  capitata.  (Saunders^s  Newt' 
LettcTy  Aug.  14.) 

Large  Strawberry.  —  A  Wilmot's  Superb  strawberry  was  gathered  at 
Belvoir  Park,  near  Belfast,  in  the  first  week  of  July,  which  measured  6  in. 
in  circumference,  and  weighed  a  fiill  ounce.  —  J.  F,    Aug,  1830. 


Art.  IV.     Retrospective  Criticism. 

Management  of  the  Horticullural  Society,  —  Sh",  The  facility  with  which 
you  receive  contradictions  to  your  opinions,  and  the  readiness  with  which 
you  give  them  to  the  iudgment  of  the  public,  encourage  me  to  attack  some 
of  the  doctrines  you  nave  disseminated  in  your  Gardener's  Magazine  for 
April,  1830.  And  first,  as  to  that  which  you  call  "  Mr.  Loudon's  evi- 
dence," on  the  general  man^ement  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  and  the 
plan  of  the  garden.  You  say  (p.  24-8.),  "  Not  a  plant,  cutting,  or  s€«d  ou^t 
to  be  given  away  direct  frbiu^be  garden,  or  in  consequence  of  written  ap« 
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plications  to  the  Society,  but  to  nurserymen  or  other  commercial  gardeners. 
All  spare  plants,  cuttings,  or  seeds,  ought  to  be  given  away  at  the  meetings 
of  the  Society  to  those  who  happen  to  attend ;  and  the  officers  of  the 
Society  ought  on  no  account  to  be  liable  to  be  written  to  by  country  or 
other  members  (always  excepting  commercial  gardeners),  for  grafts,  seeds, 
plants,  &c.    There  can  be  no  end  to  these  applications,  which  add  much 
•to  the  expense  of  conducting  the  business  of  th^ Society,  and  cannot  be 
otherwise  than  sources  of  dissatisfaction  to  all  parties."     Now,  (not  to 
dwell  on  the  circumstance  that  all  this,  which  is  dignified  with  the  name  of 
evidence,  is  pure  and  mere  opinion,  not  on  a  matter  of  science,  but  of  the 
probable  effects  of  a  particular  mode  of  conducting  a  joint  stock  company 
or  partnership,)  I  wish  to  observe,  that  although  a  society  possibly  may  be 
properly  conducted  in  the  manner  you  recommend,  yet  it  must  be  a  very 
different  society  from  the  present  London  Horticultural.  Cast  your  eye  over 
the  list  of  its  members,  and  see  how  very  many  there  are  who  wholly  reside 
in  the  country,  and  never  visit  London  at  all.     What  inducement  have  they 
to  become  fellows  of  the  Society  ?    They  can  neither  avail  themselves  of  the 
library,  nor  of  the  models  of  fruits,  nor  acquire  information  at  the  meetings 
of  the  Society,  nor  hope  to  acquire  importance  as  members  of  the  com- 
mittees.    The  only  compensation  they  can  expect  for  their  monev>  is  the 
return  of  plants,  seeds,  and  cuttings,  which  may  be  issued  to  them  from  the 
garden.     1  say  the  only  return ;  for  the  sparing  supply  of  a  few  numbers  of 
wire-wove  hot-pressecfTVaTwar^ionj,  which  are  scattered  over  a  long  period 
of  time,  and  in  which  the  information  that  is  of  real  importance  comes  still 
more  rarely  than  the  publications,  cannot  be  thought,  by  any  reasonable 
person,  a  return  worth  computing  for  the  annual  payment  of  four  guineas. 
I  ought,  however,  to  have  enumerated,  among  the  valuable  equivalents,  the 
permission  given  to  the  fellows  to  send  up  their  best  vegetable  productions, 
whether  pines,  grapes,  peaches,  apples,  or  any  other,  to  be  exhibited  at  the 
meetings  of  the  Society,  and  there  devoured  with  far  more  refined  taste  and 
genuine  science  than  could  be  evinced  by  a  country  grower  in  the  munch- 
mg  of  a  pippin  or  pine-apple.     But,  beyond  these,  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
inducement  for  a  resident  m  the  country  to  become  a  fellow,  except  as  he 
wishes  to  become  a  member  of  a  joint  stock  nursery  ground,  from  which 
he  hopes  to  derive  plants,  fruits,  seeds,  and  vegetables,  either  newly  intro- 
duced or  improved  by  culture,  or  which  may  be  depended  on  as  genuine, 
and  which  he,  whether  wisely  or  not,  expects  that  he  shall  be  able  to  obtain 
cheaper  or  better,  or  more  varied,  or  more  new,  than  he  can  get  from  his 
own  nursery  gardener.     He  believes  that  a  number  of  persons  subscribing 
may  be  able,  by  sending  out  a  Don  or  a  Douglas,  to  obtain  new  ornaments 
to  his  park  or  his  gEurden,  which  he  individually  could  not  hope  to  acquire ; 
because  the  cost  of  fitting  out  such  an  adventurer  at  his  own  risk  is  greater 
than,  with  very  few  exceptions,  can  be  defrayed  by  a  private  person.  Judge, 
then,  what  is  his  surprise  to  learn  from  your  pen  that  he  is  to  be  inter- 
dicted from  receiving  a  plant,  seed,  or  cutting,  direct  from  the  garden,  be- 
cause he  is  not  a  commercial  gardener.     Will  a  country  gentleman  in  Dor- 
setshire or  Gloucestershire  be  content  to  pay  his  money,  year  after  year,  for 
the  introduction  of  valuable  novelties,  that  they  may  all  be  engrossed  by 
the  commercial  gardeners,  who  know  extremely  well  how  to  appreciate  the 
public  appetite  w  any  thing  that  is  new,  or  really  good,  and  make  their 
customers  pay  very  handsomely  for  such  articles  ?   I  have  not  heard  of  any 
nurseryman  yet  who  inserts  in  his  circulars,  "  Fifty  per  cent  discount  is 
allowed  to  all  members  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society."     I  am  so  far 
fh>m  acceding  to  your  doctrine,  that  I  am  of  opinion  that  too  great  a  pre- 
ference and  priority  is  already  given  by  the  London  Horticultural  Society 
to  commercial  gardeners,  in  supplying  them  exclusively  with  all  new  and 
superior  articles,  with  the  intent  that  they  shall  make  an  abundant  profilt 
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thereof  from  the  rest  of  the  worid  before  any  are  issued  to  fbUows  who  are 
not  engaged  in  that  line  of  commerce. 

I  am  not  insensible  to  the  talent,  the  science,  the  enterprize,  and  the 
liberality  of  commercial  gardeners.     If  they  vrish  to  form  a  jomt  stock  com- 
pany, for  the  purpose  of  discovering  and  importing  new  ana  valuable  foniffk 
productions  exclusively  for  the  use  of  the  trade,  it  is  competent  for  thai 
to  do  so,  and  then  let  them  charge  and  exclude  as  they  please ;  but  if  flir. 
Loddiges,  or  Mr.  Kennedy,  puts  down  each  his  four  guineas  against  my  four 
guineas,  or  his  ten  pounds  against  my  ten  pounds,  for  the  garden,  I  contend 
that  we  are  partners  and  equals  in  this  speculation :  and  1  am  jealous,  and, 
I  believe,  justly  so,  that  these  gentlemen  shall  get  their  ^'rbutus  prdcera, 
or  Camellia  reticulata,  or  Pinus  Douglasi,  when  I  am  denied  it.    But  it 
will  be  said,  they  contribute  articles  to  the  garden,  and  take  these  by  way 
of  exchange.     I,  however,  should  much  prefer  that  what  they  contribute  in 
plants  should  rather  be  paid  for  in  money,  or  in  plants  which  there  b  little 
difficulty  in  obtaining,  than  in  articles  of  peculiar  rarity  or  excellence :  the 
latter  ought  to  be  distributed  among  all  of  the  fellows  who  wish  to  obtain 
them  as  equally  and  impartially  as  possible.      All  do  not  wish  for  the 
same  articles.    A  florist  nas  no  room  for  a  pine  240  ft.  high ;  a  landscape- 
gardener  cares  not  for  a  new  ^ey-edged  auricula ;  an  orchardist  may  not 
covet  an  amaryllis.    But  all,  if  they  know  that  the  circumstance  of  their 
not  being  in  trade  excludes  them  from  the  fair  share  of  the  returns  of  the 
joint  adventure,  would  naturally  and  reasonably  hasten  to  dissolve  the 
partnership.    For  my  own  part,  I  must  say,  that,  if  your  advice  is  adopted, 
1  shall  withdraw  my  name  from  the  list  of  fellows ;  and  I  also  avow  my 
hope,  that  one  effect  of  the  recent  change  in  our  councils  will  be,  not 
a  more  niggardly,  but  a  more  abundant  issue  to  country  fellows,  who 
cannot  attend  the   Society's  meetings,  of  all  articles  they  may  desire, 
which  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  Society  to  bestow.      I  believe  that  if 
the  concerns  of  the  Society  be  conducted  with  impartiality  and  judgment, 
commercial  gardeners,  very  many  of  whom  I  know,  and  most  highly  esteem 
and  admire,  may  combine  with  private  persons  not  engaged  m  trade  to 
sustain,  as  they  did  to  form,  this  Society,  with  justice  and  satisfaction  to 
each  class ;  but  the  gentlemen  are  not  so  dependent  on  the  nurserymen, 
but  that  if  too  great  a  preference  is  given  to  the  latter  in  the  distribution 
of  new  plants,  the  gentlemen  may  fearlessly  Mrithdraw  and  form  another 
society,  exclusively  consisting  of  persons  not  engaged  in  trade,  and  send 
out  their  exploring  botanists,  and  enrich  their  collection  with  objects  which 
shall  be  impartially  distributed  among  the  members,  so  that  they  need  not 
pay  twice  over  for  the  same  thing,  or  suffer  the  unpleasant  alternative  of 
waiting  till  the  article  is  divulged  over  the  whole  kingdom,  and  become 
dog-cheap,  before  they  can  enrich  their  own  garden  with  the  very  thing 
which  their  combined  enterprise  introduced.     And,  if  the  fellows  of  the 
Society  are  to  be  at  all  remunerated  with  a  share  of  the  produce,  bow  are 
those  who  live  in  the  counti^y  to  obtain  it,  except  through  the  medium  of 
writing  to  the  Society's  officers  for  it  ?   If  all  the  country  residents  were  to 
withdraw  from  the  Society,  the  catalogue  of  fellows  would  be  extremely 
diminished,  and  their  means  of  effecting  the  useful  objects  of  their  union 
much  curtailed.     I  am.  Sir,  &c. —  Caustdicus,  Jilne,  1830. 

The  Cottage  System,  ^c.  —  I  am  afraid  our  opinions  may  clash  respecting 
cottagers.  What  I  wished  to  correct  was  what  had  appeared  in  the 
Quarterfy,  and  you  had  copied  into  the  Gardener's  Magazine,  respecting 
the  late  and  present  Duke  of  Northumberland.  The  late  duke,  certainly 
at  the  sacrifice  of  several  thousands  a  year  in  rental,  carried  the  cottage 
system  completely  into  effect.  The  cottages  that  were  built  had  two  apart* 
ments,  a  thinff  unusual  in  the  county  before ;  and  had  each  half  an  acre  of 
land  attached,  as  garden  and  potato-ground :  those  who  possessed,  or 
wished  to  have,  a  cow,  WOl  ?Tom  5  Vo  Si  tiv:Tc%  o^  ckld  ^ass  land  let  for  that 
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purpose.  Now,  the  rents  were  not  much  above  half  of  what  might  have  been 
got  for  them  from  a  farmer ;  yet  it  did  not  make  labourers  so  happy  and 
comfortable  as  might  have  been  expected.  It  too  often  led  to  jealousies 
and  quarrels  with  the  adjoining  farmer,  to  whom  part  of  them  were  intended 
to  officiate  as  farm-labourers :  when  this  was  the  case,  and  the  cotter  could 
not  get  employment  at  home,  the  difference  of  the  rent  was  then  of  so  little 
consequence,  that  I  have  known  some  give  up  the  cottage  to  become  a  bailiff. 
Besides,  it  has  not  kept  them  off  the  parish :  almost  every  township  which 
they  inhabit  can  point  out  individuals  who  have  had  paroclual  relief.  Except 
in  very  fertile  districts,  and  where  they  are  within  reach  of  a  town,  to  get  nd 
of  the  garden  stuff,  haif  an  acre  appears  more  than  a  labourer  can  manage 
with  a  spade.  They  generally  employ  a  person  with  a  plough  to  assist 
them  in  sowing  the  com  (of  which  they  have  always  a  part),  and  planting 
the  potatoes.  To  show  how  inadequate  they  have  been  found,  I  may  say 
that  the  present  duke  (than  whom  there  cannot  exist  a  more  beneficent, 
kind-hearted  nobleman,)  has  ordered  several  of  them  to  be  again  attached 
to  the  farms,  as  they  have  become  vacant,  and  are  contiguous.  I  throw  out 
these  hints  and  facts,  as  I  am  afraid  you  may  be  led  away,  by  warmth  of 
feeling  in  favour  of  the  labourers,  to  recommend  measures  which  may  turn 
out  much  to  their  disadvanta^,  like  the  present  poor  laws,  which  have 
done  infinite  mischief  to  those  they  were  intended  to  benefit.  The  first  ques- 
tion, therefore,  must  always  be.  Is  there  likely  to  be  sufficient  employment  near 
the  intended  site,  or  a  town  at  such  a  distance  as  may  take  off  crops  raised 
by  the  spade  ?  Lands,  then,  might  be  let  to  advantage  to  the  cotts^r ;  but 
the  farmer  can  raise  crops  with  the  plough  at  much  less  expense,  and  there- 
fore with  more  advantage  to  the  community.  I  have  often  fancied  that  in-door 
mechanics  make  much  better  gardeners  than  the  farm-labourer :  where  they 
have  adjoining  tottages  in  the  same  village,  the  gardens  of  the  former  are  much 
better  cultivated.  It  is  probable  that  the  change  to  exercise  in  the  open 
air,  which  is  so  necessary  to  health,  may  make  it  much  more  pleasant  to 
them  than  to  the  farm-labourer,  who  has  probably  been  employed  at  the 
most  laborious  work  during  the  day.  It  is  generally  thought  that  a  hind 
can  keep  himself  or  son  much  more  economically  than  will  be  admitted  in 
the  farm-house.  By  killing  a  pig  in  the  autumn  (of  which  they  sell  the 
hams),  purchasing  part  of  an  ox  or  a  sheep  from  their  master  in  the 
autumn  or  winter,  they  always  contrive  to  have  wholesome  food,  or,  as 
they  call  it,  "  kitchen,  to  their  potatoes  all  the  year :  they  get  milk  firom 
the  cow  during  summer ;  but  she  is  considered  a  very  bad  housewife  that 
uses  it  new  :  she  ought  to  sell  I  or  l^cwt.  of  butter.  I  have  heard  of  some 
making  4  firkins  from  one  cow.  They  scarcely  ever  make,  veal  of  the  calf, 
as  this  is  a  breeding  country,  and  the  calves  are  worth  more  to  the  farmer 
for  rearing.  Some  of  the  villagers,  where  there  is  waste  land,  make  som^ 
thing  yearly  by  keeping  a  brood  goose :  the  goslings  some  immediately 
sell  at  U,  or  U,3d,;  or  keep  them  till  stubbUng-time,  and  sell  them  to 
the  corn  farmers,  who  do  not  choose  to  rear  them,  when  they  are  worth 
about  double  that  price.  The  shepherds  and  hinds  are  very  anxious  to  give 
their  children  a  suitable  education :  when  not  within  reach  of  a  school,  a 
hind  will  hire  a  young  lad  into  the  house  for  that  purix>se ;  and  when  a 
neighbour  is  within  reachable  distance,  his  children  may  also  attend.  Most 
village  schoolmasters  find  it  their  interest  to  teach  a  night-school  during  the 
winter ;  that  is,  two  hours  in  the  evening  for  lads  who  have  been  employed 
during  the  day.  By  these,  and  the  other  more  common  means  of  chanty- 
schools  on  the  Lancasterian  and  Bell  systems,  very  few  there  are  who  cannot 
read  and  write.  In  the  Journal  of  a  NaturalUt  will  be  found  some  accounts 
of  the  culture  of  the  teasel  by  the  cottager,  as  also  of  potatoes.  A  custom  has 
gained  ground  here,  within  the  last  few  years,  of  the  farmer  setting  potatoes 
for  smedl  tradesmen,  mechanics,  &c.,  who  find  the  seed,  and,  in  some  in- 
stances, the  manure,  at  the  rate  of  10/.  or  12/.  per  acre:  they  oi\V^Vj5i«^^^ 
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weeds  down  by  hoeing,  and  receive  the  produce  in  the  autumn.     There  » 
also  a  hint  thrown  out  in  the  same  book  respecting  dyers'  weed  (Aestt 
Luteola^ :  it  appears  to  flourish  most  luxuriantly  on  wastes,  rubbish  ofqinr- 
ries,  ana  might  be  collected ;  perhaps,  also,  the  Digitklis,  if  it  is  stili  in  as 
much  fevour  with  the  physician.   I  once  saw  a  cottager  growing  henbane  and 
white  poppies  for  the  druggist.     I  did  not  learn  how  they  paid  him ;  bat 
there  are,  m  many  places,  wild  plants  which  run  to  waste.  I  remembo'  onoe 
being  solicited  to  employ  a  person  to  gather  the  l>aucus  Carota  from  some 
sandy  dikes  near  the  shore :  a  physician  had  prescribed  the  use  of  the  ripe 
seeds,  as  tea,  as  a  remedy  or  preventive  ot  the  gravel.     It  was  so  vcfj 
plentiful  that  tons  might  have  been  got,  if  there  hsul  been  a  deuiand  to  pay 
the  gatherer. 

The  cottages  in  this  county  are  certainly  far  from  good :  most  of  dien 
have  only  one  apartment,  sometimes  with  an  earthen  floor,  where  they  cook, 
eat,  and  sleep  in  close  beds  (beds  cased  with  wood).  Those  who  have  two 
ends  do  not  appear  to  use  the  second  much,  the  expense  of  fuel  coming  too 
high  for  them  to  do  so.  I  do  think  the  first  improvement  will  be  to  hat 
the  sleeping  apartments  above,  which  the  fire  will  then  always  keep  dry  and 
comfortable.  The  tile  is  a  bad  cover :  it  b  very  porous,  and  frequently  breda 
or  scales  off  with  frost.  The  Welsh  slate  is  now  superseding  it  here ;  the  addi- 
tional expense  is  very  trifling ;  it  may  be  laid  on  at  less  elevation^  and  saves 
roofing  timber.  Probably  railroads  and  canals  may  soon  convey  th^  slates  to 
every  part  of  the  united  kingdom,  at  so  low  a  rate  as  may  enable  us  to  get 
rid  of  the  unsightly  red  pantile.  On  the  subject  of  fuel,  there  still  appears  in 
immense  accumulation  of  small  coal  at  the  sea^side  collieries.  Will  the  eoo- 
veyance  ever  become  so  low  as  to  allow  them  to  get  into  the  midland  comi- 
ties ;  or  is  there  still  a  duty  upon  them  if  carried  by  sea  to  the  eastern  or 
southern  coasts  of  England  ?  They  are  at  present  a  national  loss,  and 
might  be  a  great  boon  to  the  cottager.  I  think  Count  Rumfbrd  has  a  plao 
of  mixing  them  with  clay,  to  economise  the  fuel  and  retain  the  heat :  has  it 
ever  been  practised  ? 

By  way  of  making  you  acquainted  with  some  of  my  opinions,  I  have  sent 
a  separate  paper  upon  the,  com  laws,  which  you  are  at  liberty  to  transfer 
to  the  Country  Thws^y  if  they  think  it  worth  insertion.  From  it  you  will 
partly  judge  that  my  opinions  are  not  at  all  in  favour  of  cooperatiTe 
societies.  I  think  it  id  doing  awav,  in  a  great  measure,  with  the  diviakm 
of  labour ;  or  even  admitting  that  they  were  all  industrious,  and  each  stuck 
to  his  employment,  what  chance  is  there  of  holding  together  ?  Will  no  mii- 
chievous,  lazy,  or  designing  man  ever  find  admittance  into  such  sodeties? 
An  industrious  man,  pursmng  one  line  of  business,  studiously  living  withm 
his  income,  and  carefully  placing  his  saving  in  a  savings*  bank,  or  other 
good  security,  may  even  now  raise  himself  m  life,  as  I  have  no  doubt  many 
of  your  correspondents  in  this  Magazine  have  done ;  and,  I  should  think, 
far  more  safely  than  when  they  have  to  depend  upon  others*  exertions,  and 
even  honesty.  I  hope  to  see  the  day  when,  by  the  freedom  of  trade,  and 
taking  the  taxes  offtne  productive  labourer,  the  demand  for  labour  maybe 
so  great,  and  wages  so  high,  that  one  half  of  the  labourers  in  the  kingdom 
mav  inhabit  such  houses  as  you  have  designed  for  them. 

With  respect  to  waste  lands,  where  these  are  what  are  called  inferior 
lands  and  private  property,  never  doubt  but  that  they  will  be  cultivated  as 
soon  as  ever  the  price  of  com  rises  high  enough  to  allow  them  to  be  so ; 
but  it  must  be  by  the  plough  or  some  other  machinery.  The  extra-produce 

*  The  article  alluded  to  appeared  in  the  Country  Ihnts  of  May  10. ;  and 
as  we  consider  it  of  great  importance  to  disseminate  the  opinion  of  an  ex- 
tensive fiurmer  at  rack-rent,  on  a  subject  in  which  he  is  so  deeply  interested^ 
we  shall  probably  give  it  iu  a  future  Number. «-  Cond, 
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hy  the  spade  can  never  compensate  for  the  difference  of  expense ;  but,  cer- 
tainly, much  may  be  done  with  those  in  the  hands  of  corporations,  &c.,  and 
kept  as  commons*  Many  of  these  do  not  yield  a  quarter  of  the  rent  of 
what  they  might  be  made  to  do  if  properly  cultivated.  The  expense  of  an 
act  of  parliament  deters  the  owners  ot  many  of  the  smaller  ones.  A  general 
inclosnre  act,  reserving  the  power  of  settling  disputes  to  the  quarter  sessions 
or  assizes,  might  matmally  expedite  the  object. 

I  have  thus,  perhaps  tediously  enough,  detailed  some  facts  and  opinions 
which  may  assist  you  in  your  projected  work.  I  have  no  wish  to  have  any 
of  the  observations  upon  the  cottage  details  in  the  Quarterly  published :  I 
only  wished  to  show  you  that  the  new  plan  of  building  cottages  may,  in 
some  cases,  increase  the  distress,  and  the  poor's  rate,  and  thus  to  prevent 
you  from  being  misled  by  the  visions  of  Dr.  Southey.  I  am,  Sir,&c.  — J.  C, 
Our  enlightened  and  much  esteemed  correspondent,  if  he  thinks  that 
we  wish  to  force  the  cottage  system,  has  mistaken  our  meaning ;  quite  the 
contrary :  what  we  say  is,  when  there  are  to  be  cottages,  let  them  be  good 
ones,  and  never  without  large  gardens  attached.  We  are  most  happy  to 
find  such  an  able  practical  advocate  for  free  trade  hoping  "  to  see  the  day 
when,  by  the  freedom  of  trade,  and  taking  the  taxes  off  the  productive 
labourer,  the  demand  for  labour  may  be  so  great,  and  wages  so  high,  that 
one  half  of  the  labourers  in  the  kingdom  may  inhabit  such  houses  as  we 
have  designed  for  them."  Free  trade,  parliamentary  reform,  and  a  national 
system  of  education,  may  be  said  to  comprise  all  that  we  wish  for.  We 
wish  we  could  say  that  we  hoped  to  see  any  of  them,  for  any  one  would 
lead  to  the  other  two.  —  ConcL 

Education  cu  a  Check  to  Population,  —  My  reflection  on  the  point  has 
been  but  little,  but  that  little  induces  me  to  think  that  this  can  scarcely  be 
the  result.     Labouring  men  are  paid  according  to  their  absolute  wants :  if 
their  labour  could  be  purchased  at  a  lower  rate,  it  would  be  done ;  for  it  is 
commerce,  not  benevolence,  that  is  the  buyer.    At  present,  the  workman 
labours  but  six  days  out  of  seven,  and  yet  he  receives  as  much  as  will  support 
him  the  seven  days ;  for  this  reason,  and  this  reason  only,  that  his  absolute 
wants  require  that  it  should  be  so;  and,  were  the  working  days  reduced  to 
five,  he  would  still  receive  as  much.     Now,  this  is  precisely  the  case  sup- 
posed by  you  (Vol.V.  p.  694.^ :  there  is  no  commercial  difference  between  the 
same  amount  of  wants  supphed  by  a  smaller  amount  of  labour,  and  a  larger 
amount  of  wants  supplied  by  the  same  amount  of  labour.    Your  creation 
of  wants,  therefore,  would  not  check  population ;  it  would  merely  raise  the 
price  of  labour.  This  very  principle  regulates  the  salaried  portion  of  middle 
life :  the  appearances  necessary  to  be  kept  up  in  given  situations  operate  as 
powerfully  on  the  amount  of  wages  as  bread  and  potatoes  on  the  wages  of 
the  mechanic.     Many  men  in  middle  life  do  not  marrv,  it  is  true,  because 
they  cannot  support  a  fiunily ;  but  population  is  not  therefore  checked,  it 
is  only  of  a  different  kind  —  a  population  of  bastards.     Nature  cannot  be 
bridled ;  and  such  a  result  as  the  prevention  of  marriage  would  be  dreadful : 
either  disease  and  death  from  promiscuous  intercourse ;  or  the  introduction 
of  sin  and  sorrow  into  the  bosoms  of  innocent  families,  and  the  turning  of 
this  lovely  world  into  a  universal  hell.     The  dreams  of  overstocking  the 
world,  when  so  large  a  portion  of  its  siu'face  is  uncultivated,  always  put  me 
in  mind  of  the  worthy  alderman  who  lamented  so  bitterly,  because  that  in 
800  years  there  would  be  no  more  coals  at  Newcastle.     Why,  even  now, 
steam  is  likely  to  supersede  draft-cattle,  and  leave  the  land  at  present 
employed  in  raising  food  for  them,  to  the  production  of  food  for  man.     A 
thousand  ways  will  suggest  themselves  by  which  the  Creator  of  man  could 
remedy  his  over-increase;  sealing  up  the  womb  would  leave  all  to  be  enacted 
over  again.     Surely  wc  might  leave  a  little  to  God,  and  not  suppose  him 
such  a  bungler,  or  such  a  ferocious  parent,  as  to  botch  up  a  system  under 
which  his  children  would  be  eventually  driven  to  devour  eack  otS\^«  "^^x^^ 
Vol.  VI.  — *  No.  28.  r  k 
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cation  will  never  check  population ;  but  it  will  do  infinitely  better  :  it  wiU 
make  a  man  better  able  to  support  his  family,  and  it  will  make  that  family 
more  comfortable,  by  the  creation  of  absolute  wants,  which  to  withhold 
would  shake  the  kingdom  to  its  centre.  By  giving  the  capability  of  emi- 
grating, it  will  further  the  intentions  of  Nature  in  spreading  civilissiktion  over 
every  portion  of  the  habitable  globe,  and  approximate  the  consummation  of 
that  felicity  which  must  have  l^en  in  the  designs  of  a  beneficent  God  when 
he  laid  the  foundations  of  this  lower  world.  —  N. 

Garden  Libraries,  —  Sir,  As  you  request  any  and  every  one  to  give  their 
opinion  concerning  garden  libraries,  permit  me,  as  a  Oockney  gardener  (I 
mean  one  of  only  a  few  yards  square),  to  add  my  observations.  Any  method 
that  can  rid  %is  of  the  obstinate  ignorant  set  of  blue^pron  men  that  we 
are  obliged  in  general  to  employ,  is  a  point  devoutly  to  be  wished.  I 
recently  asked  a  man,  who  had  been  employed  for  fifty  years  as  a  gentle- 
man's gardener,  if  he  had  seen  such  a  book  (mentioning  Lawrence  on  Gar- 
demng)f  and  was  answered,  **  Books !  What  can  I  learn  from  books  ? 
What  can  they  teach  me  more  than  I  know  ?  " — I  replied,  **  You  will  Icaro 
from  them  what  the  Scotchman  has  learned." —  "  What's  that  ?  **  was  the 
instant  question ;  and  directly  answered,  "  To  get  the  superior  places  as 
master  gardeners,  and  keep  the  Englishmen  as  labourers."  My  man  wa$,  as 
you  may  suppose,  totally  silenced.  I  have  a  large  collection  mysdf  of  the 
old  writers  on  the  subject,  which  I  am  in  the  habit  of  lending  to  my  friends, 
and  sometimes  to  my  workman,  if  he  wishes  to  beguile  his  evenings  in  im- 
proving himself,  and  to  keep  from  the  alehouse ;  but  of  the  latter  set  I  cao 
find  but  few,  from  the  natural,  or  unnatural  (which  you  please),  aversion 
the  common-place  cardeners  have  from  book-learning.  I  need  not  tell  you 
how  many  articles  have  been  brought  forward  as  new  discoveries  that  are 
mentioned  by  the  old  authors ;  and  how  vexed  must  the  well  informed,  bat 
unread,  man  be,  when  he  finds  he  has  been  imposed  upon  in  this  way !  I 
therefore  give  a  hearty  concurrence  to  any  thing  that  can  improve  so  useful 
a  set  of  men.  As  I  am  not  likely  to  ever  arrive  at  keeping  an  establish- 
ment of  the  kind,  I  can  only  say,  tliat,  if  I  did,  I  should  consider  a  library 
as  a  necessary  tool.  I  therefore,  situated  as  I  am,  think  small  horticultuniJ 
libraries,  in  the  villages  round  London,  would  be  of  excellent  service :  the 
gardeners  to  subscribe  a  small  weekly  sum  for  the  privilege  of  using  the 
books,  and  the  employers  to  be  honorary  members  on  paying  a  certain  sum 
down,  or  annually,  towards  the  support ;  by  which  means  a  library-room 
might  be  made,  and  members  appointed  among  the  working-men,  at  a  small 
allowance,  to  keep  things  regular.  This  would  be  truly  useful,  as  convers- 
ation, one  with  the  other,  would  greatly  promote  knowledge.  Were  I  to 
say  that  there  are  ten  thousand  small  gardens  round  London  that  are  much 
injured  by  the  obstinate  and  ignorant,  1  should  be  within  bounds.  As  I  have 
many  duplicates  of  the  old  writers  in  my  possession,  and  on  many  of  the 
fly-leaves  there  are  my  notes  of  what  have  been  copied  almost  verbaiim  by 
the  moderns,  and  what  have  been  put  forward  as  new  discoveries,  I  shall 
willini^ly  give  a  collection  to  any  establishment  in  my  neighbourhood  which 
1  think  will  be  of  service.    I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c.  —  Superficial,    Brixton  VWa, 

Landscape-Gardeners,  —  Mr.  Morris's  figure  and  description  (Vol.  L 
p.  1 1 6.)  well  represents  what  the  writer  wishes  to  convey :  but  1  have  in- 
variablv  observed  that  all  landscape-gardeners  (fasliionablc  ones)  fiill  short 
of  producing  a  handsome  effect  upon  estates,  whatever  they  may  advance 
upon  the  subject ;  and  although  the  nobility  and  gentry  are  biassed  by  thdr 
agents,  who  are  generally  better  educated  than  gardeners,  I  feel  convinced 
that  an  experienced  gardener  is  capable  of  producing  a  much  better  efiect^ 
and  I  am  confident  with  much  less  than  half  the  expense  always  incurred 
by  cmplo}ang  those  useless  intruders  of  the  profession,  generally  called  land* 
8ca{)e-gardeners,  although  in  vour  Introduction  (Vol.  L)  you  appear  to  be 
favoural)lc  to  a  difforixvl  Q\)\twQi\.    L>k&  many  land  stewards,  they  vrish  to. 
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improBS  on  ihc  employer  (and  generally  accomplish  it  at  his  expense),  that  a 
gardener  ignorant  of  every  thing  but  the  drudgery  of  his  profession  is  all  that 
18  required  ;  whilst  they  themselves  creep  in  sometimes,  to  the  total  ruin  and 
disgrace  of  the  employer.  I  am  fully  persuaded,  that  if  a  nobleman  would 
condescend  to  converse  half  as  familiarly  with  his  gardener  as  he  gene- 
rally does  with  his  land  agent,  his  estate,  and  conseauently  his  pocket, 
would  be  benefited.  —  Jno,  Newman,  R,  B.  Garden,  MauriiittSy  March  12. 
1830. 

Jif,  Rinz's  CriHcunu  on  Landscape^GoTdemng  in  England,  —  Sir,  I  could 
not  help  being  struck  witli  M.  Rinz's  criticism  (Vol.  VI.  p.  31.)  on  the 
English  style  of  landscape-gardening,  while  making  his  tour  in  England. 
Although  I  have  but  little  leisure  time,  and  no  doubt  you  are  furnished 
with  matter  much  more  profitable  than  this  subject  will  aiFord,  yet  I  think 
M.  Rinz's  efforts  to  exhibit  the  English  artist  as  void  of  taste  should  not 
pass  unnoticed.  Under  this  impression  1  venture  to  offer  a  few  brief  re- 
marks on  the  subject,  and  probably,  if  you  think  them  worthy  of  a  j^ace 
in  your  Magazine,  you  will  dome  the  favour  to  insert  them.  M.  Ilinz 
says,  "  It  seems  that  the  taste  is  by  no  means  improving  in  this  country 
(England),  but  rather  remains  in  its  first  or  old  principle;  while  we  in  Ger- 
many endeavour  to  improve  on  them."  Is  not  this  a  bold,  or  rather  an 
assuming,  assertion  ?  What  are  we  to  understand  by  it  ?  Must  it  not  be 
allowed  that  much  was  done  to  abolish  the  "  old  principle^'  in  the  days  of 
Whcatley  and  Brown :  and  is  it  possible  to  suppose  that  this  particular 
branch  of  art  has  not  improved  since  then,  afler  the  long  practice  and  valu- 
able publications  of  Repton,  Loudon,  and  numerous  other  eminent  men, 
some  of  whose  works  must  have  been  seen  by  M.  Rinz ;  unless  he  made 
a  determination  while  on  his  tour  to  wink  at  diem,  and  bias  his  mind  with 
the  defective,  of  which,  undoubtedly,  much  yet  exists  in  all  countries 
as  well  as  in  England,  and  more  or  less  even  in  Germany,  where  the  pro- 
prietors happen  to  have  no  taste  for  improvements,  or  to  deviate  from  thq 
"  old  principle.'*  I  need  not  dwell  more  on  this  point,  as  it  will  be  per- 
ceived M.  Rinz  has  travelled  too  far  amongst  the  defective  {)arts  of  land- 
scape-gardening in  England,  and  stepped  too  little  into  its  beauties.  If  I 
understand  the  plan  right,  which  appears  in  the  same  Number  with  his  re- 
marks, and  which  he  says  **  his  fattier  executed,"  I  must  confess  it  shows 
no  extraordinary  specimen  of  good  taste  or  style.  An  English  artist,  I  am 
sure,  would  blush  to  exhibit  a  plan  like  that  as  a  design  of  "  one  of  ike 
fint  places  in  "  England.  In  the  first  instance,  I  should  say  the  combination 
which  M.  Rinz  endeavours  to  establish  is  much  destroyed  by  a  public  road, 
dividing  the  fields,  vineyards,  &c.,  from  the  pleasure-grounds,  as  it  seems  to 
pass  at  least  three  parts  round  it.  The  walks,  seats,  and  temple  are  too 
near  the  public  road  to  afford  retirement.  Perhaps  it  is  a  taste  peculiar  to 
the  Germans  to  hear  and  see  all  they  can.  The  junction  of  four  walks, 
broad  spaces  of  gravel,  and  too  many  entrances,  are  bad ;  the  dug  patches,  or 
beds,  in  the  lawn  are  too  stiff,  and  also  too  much  alike  in  their  formation. 
The  flower  masses  diverge  principally  from  the  walks  in  right  angles,  instead 
of  being  contiguous  and  more  parallel  to  them.  Instead  of  the  formal 
flower  masses,  it  would  be  much  more  characteristic  to  have  various-sized 
groups  naturally  blending  with  the  shrubs,  so  that  the  lines  between  them 
and  the  flowers  may  not  be  traced  as  we  see  them  in  the  plan,  allowing  the 
large  and  most  conspicuous  kinds  to  range  backwards.  There  should  also 
be  various-formed  masses  of  flowers  surrounded  with  grass  lawn,  of  different 
breadths,  broken  or  varied  with  groups  of  shrubs  in  order  to  produce  effect, 
as  well  as  to  afford  convenience  of  approaching  the  flowers, for  inspection* 
What  M.  Rinz  means  by  saying, "  We  commit  a  great  fault  in  dividing  the 
park  from  the  pleasure-grounds,  and  the  pleasure-grounds  from  the  flower- 
garden,"  I  must  confess  I  am  quite  at  a  loss  to  understand.  Is  it  that  wo 
should  have  no  fence  betwixt  txie  park  and  the  pleasure-^oxixv^^    ^  ^k>^ 
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of  course  IkL  Rinz  cannot  intend  that  cattle  should  be  admitted  ioto  the 
park,  which  would  be  a  great  evil,  as  the  plants  in  the  pleasure-ground 
would  be  in  danger  of  being  destroyed  by  them ;  whereas  their  exclusion 
from  the  park  would  cut  of!*  a  grand  feature  in  park  scenery.     To  haFC  a 
meadow,  park,  flowers,  and  shrubs,  all  mingled  together,  would  exhibit  a  poor 
figure,  and  afibrd  but  little  pleasure  to  an  admirer  of  order  and  beauty.    I 
tmnk  he  cannot  mean  that  the  park  and  plcasurc^ounds  should  be  united 
in  appearance  by  invisible  fences  ;  for  this  is  done  more  or  less  where  the 
•tyle  is  modem  throughout  the  kingdom.     However,  be  this  as  it  may,  I 
difier  in  toto  with  M.  Kinz,  and  say,  "  Let  a  park  be  furnished  with  groups 
and  masses  of  different  extent  of'  flue,  ornamental,  and  picturesque  trees, 
connected  with  self-protecting  bushes  and  low-growing  trees,  such  as  black 
and  white  thorns,  hollies,  whins,  &c. ;  and  let  the  dressed  ground  be  varied 
with  ornamental  trees  and  shrul)s,  so  as  to  unite  in  appearance  as  much  as 
possible  with  the  park,  but  to  be  entirely  separate.     I  do  not  mean  to  say 
there  shall  be  no  walks  through  the  park ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  I  should 
recommend  them,  when  they  would  lead  to  any  thing  of  importance.    In 
all  cases  there  should  be  a  principal  flower-garden,  at  a  moderate  distance 
firom  the  house,  that  it  may  be  resorted  to  without  traversing  the  whole 
grounds  for  the  sake  of  inspecting  any  favourite  flower  or  flowers.    Indeed, 
it  oflener  happens  than  otherwise  that  a  short  walk  is  more  agreeable  than 
a  long  one ;  and  what  can  be  more  gratifying  than  a  garden  well  varied  with 
valuable  flowers  and  shrubs  ?  At  the  same  time  I  should  have  masses  of 
flowers  at  greater  and  less  distances,  to  some  extent  from  the  principal 
flower-garden  ;  diminishmg  the  number  of  groups  and  masses  of  the  most 
valuable  kinds  of  flowers,  as  we  approach  the  woods  or  forest  erouncb, 
and  introducing,  where  it  is  necessary,  the  wild  and  uncultivated  Kinds  in 
masses  with  the  commoner  shnibs.     l^o  give  M.  Rinz  his  due,  the  attempt 
he  has  made  to  group  his  plants  in  the  lawn  is  not  without  some  merit; 
and  that  is  all  which  may  be  said  favourable  of  the  design  in  question. 

As  brief  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  be,  I  feel  that  1  have  already  tres- 
passed too  much  upon  your  pages :  and  therefore  I  would  only  add,  that, 
after  all  which  has  been  said  about  the  defects  of  landscape-gardenmg  in 
this  country,  I  feel  sufficient  courage  to  assert,  that  the  most  picturesque, 
the  most  tasteful,  and  the  most  beautiful  places  in  the  world  are  to  be  found 
in  Eneland;  and  before  the  English  landscape-gardeners  are  to  be  dictated 
to  hy  tne  Gernmns,  we  must  be  convinced  of  their  superiority  by  some  better 
specimen  than  the  plan  of  Johanisberg,  which  M.  Rinz,  in  his  prescriptive 
wisdom,  has  thought  proper  to  lay  before  us.  I  am,  Sir,  &c.  —  Joshua 
Major ^  Landtcape^Gardener,     Knoiustropy  near  Leeds y  May  13. 

Ldthyrus  venosus, —  Sir,  In  p.  281.  you  take  particular  notice  of  the 
X»4thyrus  venosus,  figured  in  Mr.  Sweet's  British  Flower^Garden  for  March. 
I  have  to  acquaint  you  that  the  plant  is  already  in  Scotland ;  I  brought  seeds 
of  it  from  Canada  in  1823,  from  which  plants  were  raised  in  my  brother's 
sarden,  at  Dairy,  Edinburgh,  some  of  which  I  gave  to  P.  Neill,  Esq.,  and 
Mr.  M*Nab  of  the  botanic  garden.  I  stated  to  them,  that  I  felt  confident 
it  would  make  an  excellent  forage  plant,  provided  it  grew  as  luxuriantly  in 
Scotland  as  it  does  on  the  banks  of  Lake  Ontario,  where  I  gathered  die 
seed.  It  grows  in  abundance  on  the  narrow  neck  of  land  which  forms  the 
Bay  of  York,  Upper  Canada,  called  there  the  Island.  It  grows  equally  lux- 
uriantly on  the  clay  banks  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  as  it  does  on  the  drift- 
sand  of  the  beach.  Cattle  are  very  fond  of  it ;  and  I  observed  that  the  plant 
retains  its  verdure  a  considerable  time  after  the  seeds  are  ripe.  —  T,  BlatTy 
Gardener  to  John  MartineaUy  Esq,  Stamford  Hilly  Middtesex,    July  19. 

KeunediB.  monophylla,  —  In  the  Botanical  Register  for  July,  a  >'ariety  of 
this  plant  is  figured  from  Mr.  RoUinson's,  supposed  to  be  new.   About  six 
teen  years  ago  I  raised  the  same  variety  in  Scotland,  from  seeds  of  the 
common  R.  monophylUu    I  propag^ed  it,  and  sait  plants  to  BothweU 
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Castle  and  Dalhousie  Castle :  from  the  former  place  I  received  seeds  of  it 
two  years  ago,  from  which  I  raised  four  plants :  three  have  flowered  this 
spring,  two  were  the  same  as  Mr.  Koliinson's,  and  the  other  proved  to  be 
tne  common  variety.  At  the  time  it  first  flowered  with  me  in  Scotland  a 
specimen  was  exhibited  at  the  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society,  but  I  be- 
lieve it  has  not  been  seen  about  London  until  this  spring,  as  I  made  enquiry 
at  several  nurserymen  previously  to  receiving  the  seeds  from  which  my 
plants  were  raised.  A  fine  plant  of  it  is  in  a  pit  at  the  Clapton  nursery, 
amongst  other  natives  of  New  Holland,  and  grows  vigorously.  —  T,  Blair, 
July  19. 

Amar^lJis  solandrad^^ra  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Sweet  (Vol.  I.  p.  32.)  as 
continuing  to  grow  all  the  year.  What  he  has  advanced  upon  this  head  I 
cannot  doubt,  not  having  cultivated  it  in  England ;  but  I  can  assure  you, 
that  in  its  native  climate,  Brazil,  both  that  variety  and  the  other  species  of 
Amaryllis  (I  believe  figured  in  Catley's  Plants)  fi-om  Mr.  Brookes, although 
described  as  two  distinct  species,  are  only  varieties  of  my  A.  longiflora ;  and 
although  I  have  not  the  credit  of  introducing  them  into  England  (amongst 
many  other  plants),  I  have  not  only  a  letter  to  prove  the  receipt  of  them,  as 
sent  by  me  from  the  north  part  of  the  Brazils  (not  of  Cayenne),  but  also  a 
passage  "  to  know  if  1  approve  of  the  name  solandr<r/?<)ra,"  &c.  Among 
my  numerous  pencil  sketcnes  of  plants  of  that  most  interesting  country,  I 
made  one  of  the  original  species,  which  I  sent  to  Mr.  Lee  at  Hammersmith, 
from  the  seed  of  which  1  produced  three  distinct  varieties.  The  original 
species  and  one  of  the  varieties,  as  far  as  it  has  come  to  my  notice,  have  not 
flowered  in  En^and.  They  all  shoot  up  their  flower-stalk,  without  being 
accompanied  with  leaves,  precisely  the  same  as  Belladonna,  and  the  leaves 
soon  appear  afterwards.  — Jno.  I^ewman,  R,  B.  Garden,  MaurUiut,  March 
12.  1830. 

Verbena  chanusdrifolia  is  not  my  name,  but  that  of  Jussieu,  first  pub- 
lished in  Persoon's  Synopsis,  but  overlooked  by  Mr.  Lindley  when  he  gave 
it  the  name  of  Melitidres  in  the  Botanical  Re^sier,  —  R,  Sweet.  Pomona 
Placej  March  29. 

If  the  Pollen  of  Plants  (Vol.  L  p.  68.)  has  no  effect  in  producing  different 
vaneties  in  size,  flavour,  colour,  &c.,  what  part  of  the  plant  are  we  to  ima- 
gine the  production  of  a  new  variety  to  spring  from  ?  In  a  natural  state 
plants  seldom  produce  varieties,  and  the  favourers  of  hybrids  collect  the 
pollen  of  the  one  for  the  impregnation  of  the  other ;  and  it  appears  well 

E roved  that  vegetables  have  different  sexes,  and  are  carried  on  by  the  same 
iws  of  the  Almighty  as  animals ;  it  cannot  be  wholly  the  residt  of  chance 
or  climate.  I,  however,  consider  hybrids  as  unnatural  objects,  though  they 
are  occasionally  more  handsome  than  the  parent.  Man  himself  appears  to 
be  the  agent  which  produces  them,  whether  in  animals  or  vegetables.  — 
Jno.  yewnian,     R,  B,  Garden,  Mauritius,  March  12. 

List  of  Fruit  Trees,  —  Sir,  Your  correspondent  (p.  230.),  in  answer  to 
J.  S.  L.*s  query,  I  think  would  have  conferred  a  still  greater  fiivour  if  he 
had  stated  the  shape,  size,  and  colour,  and  when  in  use ;  and,  as  he  states 
that  his  employer  is  one  of  the  greatest  fruit-growers  in  that  part  of  the 
country,  he  might  have  easily  done  so.  The  following  is  a  list  of  American 
fruit  trees.  The  American  nurserymen  mention  the  tune  that  the  different 
sorts  of  fruit  trees  are  in  use ;  and  I  think  it  would  be  a  great  improvement 
if  our  nurserymen  would  adopt  the  same  plan. 

A  Selection  of  t/ie  most  esteemed  American  Fruit  Trees,  selected  in  the  autumns 
of  1827  and  1828,  from  the  Botanic  Garden,  Neiv  York,  for  the  Pomolo- 
gical  Garden,  near  Lancaster,  belonging  to  M.  Saul. 

1827.  1.  Monstrous  Pippin,  or  New  York  Gloria  Mundi,  has  weighed 
35  oz. ;  Oct.  to  Jan.  2.  Surprise  (yellow  outside  and  red  to  the  core 
within) ;  Nov.  to  March.  3.  Sine  qua  non  (one  of  the  finest  flavoured 
early  apples);  July.  4.  Federal  Pearmain ;  Nov.  to  MaccK.  tS."V«\^^«Ji>^^'- 
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win  PipjMn  (one  of  Uio  most  cstocincd  American  apples)  ;  Nov.  to  Biarcb. 

12.  Prince's  St.  Cicrmain  Pciir  (originated  by  intermixture  between  the  old 
French  St.  CJcrniain  and  the  St.  Michael)  ;  Nov.  to  February. 

1828.  1.  Yellow  Rareripe  Peach;  August.  2.  Green  Catherine  Free- 
Btone  (not  the  English  Catherine) ;  New.  4.  Esopus  Spitzenburgh ;  Nov. 
to  MiU'ch.  5.  Federal  Pearmain;  Nov.  to  March.  6.  Large  Red  and 
Green  Sweeting ;  Aug.  to  Sept.  7.  American  Nonpareil ;  Otet.  to  Nov. 
8.  Yellow  harvest  (finest  early  apple)  ;  July.  9.  M'Keen's  small  Russet- 
ing;  Jan.  to  April.  10.  Red  Baldwin  (very  fine^ ;  Nov.  to  March.  11. 
American  Wine;  Oct.  to  Feb.     12.  \Villiams*s  Favourite;  Jan.  to  April. 

13.  Sine  qu&  non;  July.  14.  Moore's  red  Winter  Sweeting;  Dec.  to  June. 
15.  Blood  Apple;  Nov.  to  March.  16.  Large  double  Almond;  rare.  17. 
Pope's  Scarict  Major  Pear  (beautiful) ;  Sept.  to  Oct.  19.  Many's  Italian 
Apricot  (a  Seedling  from  a  stone  received  from  Italy);  New.  20.  Bowne's 
Imperial  Russet  (the  largest  of  all  Russets,  and  highly  esteemed)  ;  Nov.  to 
April.  21.  Duane's  Purple  Plum  (monstrous);  New.  22.  Prince's  Duke 
Cncrry  (the  largest  of  American  cherries) ;  June. 

Autumn,  1829,  from  the  Alhantf  Kunery^  North  America, 

1.  Pound  Peach.  (See  Gard.  Mag.,  Vol.  IIL  p.  347.)  2.  Washington 
Plum  ;  August.  3.  Seek  no  further  Apple ;  Oct.  to  Feb.  4.  Green  New- 
town Pippin ;  Nov.  to  May.  5.  Yellow  Newtown  Pippin ;  Nov.  to  May. 
(}.  Moore's  Apple  (a  fine  winter  fruit)  ;  Dec.  to  June.  7.  Jonathan  Apple; 
Dec.  to  March.  8.  Cayuga  Redstreak;  Dec.  to  March.  9.  Beauty  of  the 
West ;  Dec.  to  March.  10.  Swaar  (a  favourite  winter  apple) ;  Oct.  to 
May.  11.  Ortlcy.  (See  Gard.  Mag.,  Vol.  III.  p.  347.)  12.  Vermont 
Nonpareil;  winter.  13.  Straat  (a  very  fine  autumn  apple);  Sept.  to  Jan. 
J 4.  Sapson  Apple;  Aug.  to  Oct.  15.  Pomme  Grise  (a  favoimte  Canada 
apple,  of  a  flattish  form  and  russet  colour,  stretdvcd  beautifully  with  red, 
and  keeps  till  March).  16.  Fameuse  (from  Canada;  a  pretty  large  apple, 
of  a  beautifid  dark  red,  with  a  little  yellow  on  the  side  from  the  sun);  Nov. 
to  Feb.  17.  Genessec  Pear  (a  fine  autumn  variety);  New.  18.  Washing- 
ton Pear ;  Sept.  to  Oct. 

American  Fall  Pippin  and  Pound  Apple  from  Ronalds  and  Sons. — 
M,  Sail/.    Pomohgical  Gardcti,  near  Lanctuter,  June  1 . 

Wired  Walk  for  training  Fruit  Trees,  (p.  229.)  —  Wherever  there  is  a 
free  current  of  air  between  the  shoots  and  the  wall  I  entirely  disapprove  of 
wiring,  from  two  years'  experience.  The  benefit  of  the  wall  is  thereby  con- 
siderably lessened,  and  the  flavour  of  the  fruit  often  deteriorated.  W.  M. 
may  find  the  practice  to  succeed  in  some  parts  of  South  Britain,  but  never 
in  the  North.  I  consider  nailing,  the  culture  being  the  same,  the  best 
practice.  W.  M.  is  right  in  not  wishing  his  trees  to  flower  early  in  the 
open  air :  to  have  fine  fruit  much  depends  on  the  strength  of  the  anthers, 
bursting  and  discharging  plenty  of  pollen,  with  the  vigorous  state  of  the 
stigmas  to  receive  the  same ;  and  this  process  is  always  best  performed  in  a 
high  temperature.  —  James  Hoimnan,     Toft,  April  15. 

Erratum.  —  I  find  in  copying  my  jaunt  to  the  Lothians  (p.  495.),  Ormis- 
ton  Hall  is  twice  spelled  Ai-niston  Hall.  Your  readers  will  be  kind  enough 
to  correct  this  error  with  the  pen,  writing  Orm  for  Am.  —  A.  Gorrie. 


Art.  V.     Queries  and  Answers, 

Insects  on  Young  Peas.  —  I  enclose  you  a  few  of  a  kind  of  insect  which 
appeared  in  great  numbers,  with  the  warm  weather  at  the  end  of  last  March, 
on  some  rows  of  peas  of  mine,  about  2  in.  high.  The  small  and  darkest- 
coloured  (fg.  1 1 7.  a)  are  the  males,  the  othus  (b)  ai*e  the  females.  The 
peas  are  now  only  fit  lo  be  du^  \iv  *,  'dud  I  also  send  a  few  of  them  for  your 
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ini>])cction.     The  insects  feed  only  by  day,  when  the  sun  is  bright,  five  or 

six  of  them  being  on  each  plant.  When  1  go 
near  the  row,  they  fold  themselves  up  and 
drop  down,  some  on  the  ground,  and  some  in 
the  axils  of  the  leaves,  where  they  lie  for  the 
space  of  a  minute,  appearing  like  small  bits  of 
earth.  I  have  never  seen  them  fly,  but  thev 
run  very  quick.  I  have  dusted  the  plants  with 
lime  and  soot,  but  without  effect.  I  have 
upwards  of  300  ft.  of  row,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  worse  than  the 
specimen  sent,  and  none  better.  This  same  species  of  insect,  I  recollect, 
nearly  destroyed  some  double-blossomed  peach  trees,  by  stripping  them  of 
all  their  leaves,  two  years  ago,  in  the  pleasure-grounds  here.  A  hint  as  to 
what  method  I  may  pursue  to  destroy  the  insects  without  injuring  the 
plants  will  greatly  oblige.  Sir,  &c.  —  W,  P.  Vaughatu  Archdeaconry,  Brecon^ 
Ajnil  18.  1830. 

Takfor  Green-house  Sashes, —  I  should  feel  myself  greatly  obliged  would 
some  one  of  your  numerous  correspondents  inform  me  where  talc  is  to  be 
purchased  ready  prepared  for  green-house  sashes,  and  price  per  square  foot  ? 
—  A  Great  Fiiend  to  the  Gardener^  Magazine,     Birmingham ,  JtUv,  1830. 

Destroying  Daisies,  —  Sir,  Having  the  management  of  a  lawn,  which  is  so 
thickly  covered  with  daisies  that  it  never  looks  well  more  than  one  day 
alter  it  has  been  mown,  permit  me,  through  the  medium  of  your  miscellany, 
to  enquire  if  any  of  your  correspondents  can  inform  me  how  they  may  be 
destroyed  without  injury  to  the  grass  ?    Yours,  &c.  —  J,    July  20.  1830. 

Why  not  cut  them  out  with  a  sharp  spud,  taking  care  not  to  remove 
any  of  the  earth,  and  drop  a  few  grass  seeds  in  the  naked  space  ?  Salt 
will  kill  the  daisy,  but  it  will  render  the  ground  unfit  for  any  other  plant 
till  the  salt  is  washed  down  by  rains.  —  Cond, 

Trees  suitable  for  a  certam  Situation,  —  At  the  approaching  removing 
season  I  shall  plant  a  piece  of  low  land,  subject  to  frequent  inundations 
in  rainy  seasons ;  the  soil  a  retentive  loam,  of  a  good  depth,  say  4  or  5  ft., 
and  the  situation  much  exposed  to  winds.  I  shall  be  grateful  would 
any  of  your  friends  inform  me  the  sorts  of  trees  most  likely  to  succeed  in 
such  a  situation. — A  Great  Friend  to  the  Gardener* s  Magazine.  July^  1830. 

Veronica  agrestis  is  plentifiil  here  in  cultivated  grounds  and  dry  pastures ; 
at  least  it  answers  the  description  given  in  your  Eneyc,  of  Plants^  except 
that  it  has  a  white  flower.  Is  it  another  plant  or  a  variety  ?  —  John  Mor- 
gan,     Southampton,  June  21.     A  variety  only.  —  Cond, 

The  Affane  Cherry,  —  In  Mrs.  A.  T.  Thomson's  L^e  of  Sir  Walter  Ralegh 
it  is  mentioned,  that  he  brought  "  the  celebrated  Affime  cherry"  fi'om  the 
Canary  Islands,  about  the  same  time  that  he  introduced  the  potato  from 
Virginia.  Can  any  of  your  readers  inform  me  what  name  this  Affiuie 
cherry  is  now  known  by,  since  it  is  not  mentioned  in  your  Encyclojxsdia^ 
nor  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Catalogue  of  Fruits  f-^-John  Stuart,  Near 
Rantsgate,  July,  1830. 

Mr,  Saunders* s  List  of  Pears,  —  If  Mr.  Saunders  would  furnish  the  com- 
plete list  of  pears  he  promised,  with  notices  of  their  peculiarities  as  to 
general  habits,  modes  of  fruiting,  and  degrees  of  hardihood  and  flavour,  he 
would  confer  a  favour  on  me,  and,  I  think,  many  others  ;  and  I  wish  some 
of  your  other  practical  correspondents  would  give  some  evidence  concern- 
ing the  quince  stocks,  which  would  then  tend  to  set  the  matter  at  rest. 
I  nave  little  doubt  the  swan's  egg  is  good  for  that  purpose ;  but  this 
amounts  to  twice  grafting  or  budding.  —  R,  Errington,  OuUon  Park,  June^ 
1830. 

Heating  Pits  by  Hot  Water  Pipes, —  Sir,  In  answer  to  the  questions  of 
R.  H.  R.,  dated  Feb.  24. 1830, 1  beg  leave  to  state  my  opinion,  that  neating  pits 
by  hot  water  pipes  has  decidedly  the  advantage  of  any  other  sYS't/ess^  vW«^ 
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tried.  In  pits  recently  constructed  in  Sir  Giffin  Wilson's  gardens,  Wobum 
House,  near  Beaconsfield,  Bucks  (which  were  left  to  my  direction),  I  have 
grown  cucumbers,  French  beans,  potatoes,  strawberries,  and  melons  to  per- 
Ssction ;  and,  as  they  are,  I  believe,  the  first  pits  which  have  been  heated  at 
bottom  on  the  following  plan,  I  subjoin  a  sketch.  {Jig.  118.)  The  wall  is 
built  of  4-in.  brick-work,  the  back  4  ft.  high,  the  front  2  ft.  9  in.,  55  ft.  long, 
and  6  ft.  wide ;  it  is  divided  into  four  divisions,  but  the  two  next  the  boiler 
are  heated  at  bottom.  The  boiler  (a)  is  a  plain  dome :  b  is  the  fireplace. 
The  heated  water  passes  out  of  the  neck  of  the  boiler  into  a  3-in.  pipe  (r), 
going  all  round  the  pits,  and  entering  the  bottom  of  the  boiler,  t/is  a  brandi 
cross  pipe,  flanged  to  back  and  firont  main  pipe  in  the  middle  of  the  pit ;  ee^ 
fitop-cocks,  to  turn  the  water  off  if  not  wanted  in  the  third  and  fourth 
divisions,  /is  a  2-in.  lead  pipe  flanged  to  pipes  (d  and  c)  at  the  bottom  of 
the  boiler,  passing  through  two  long  wooden  boxes  or  troughs  (gg)  lined 
with  lead  (the  first  box  7  ft.  long,  i  ft.  wide,  9  in.  deep,  the  second  9  ft.  long), 
and  filled  with  water  from  a  small  cistern  (h)  in  the  end  of  the  wall,  close 
to  the  fireplace,  i,  a  }-in.  pipe,  going  from  the  cistern,  and  soldered  to  box 
g.  The  one  box  fills  the  other  through  the  i-in.  pipe  (  7),  which  serves  to 
fill  and  empty.  A:  is  a  small  pipe,  soldered  to  bottom  of  box  g,  with  a  cock 
(/)  to  empty  both  at  pleasure.  The  water  circulates  freely,  and  very  soon 
warms  that  in  the  boxes,  causing  a  fine  moist  bottom  or  under  ground  heat. 
971,  a  bottom  made  of  wooden  rails,  2  in.  apart,  laid  over  the  pipes  and  boxes ; 
n,  a  thin  board  laid  over  this  bottom,  exactly  above  the  boxes,  to  prevent 
the  mould  from  dropping  through,  on  which  and  all  over  the  wood-work  is 
-a  layer  of  turf.  This  bottom  stands  clear  of  the  pipes  and  boxes,  forming  a 
chamber  under  the  mould.  Two  holes  (o  0)  are  cut  in  the  board,  and  two 
tubes  of  2-in.  pipe,  2  ft.  9  in.  long,  set  upright  on  the  holes,  to  take  both  heal 
and  steam  up  to  the  surface  of  the  bed  among  the  leaves,  which  I  find  very 
congenial  to  the  growth  of  cucumbers  and  other  plants,  p  p,  the  upright 
tubes  or  pipes, Nrith  Wda  lo  covet  \hecci  vtVvew  the  steam  is  not  required;  anl 
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if  a  dry  heat  only  is  wanted,  the  water  must  be  drawn  off  from  the  boxes. 
7  is  one  of  the  lights ;  r,  ei^d  view  of  the  pit ;  s,  air  stick,  or  tilt ;  t^  place  to 
hold  coals  under  ground,  with  hatchway  to  let  them  down ;  tt,  place  to 
receive  the  ashes ;  v,  key  to  turn  the  cocks. 

I  beg  to  observe,  that  I  have  no  doubt  but  the  same  (ire  would  heat  the 
pics  if  built  to  100  ft.  in  length,  or  placed  in  another  row.  The  apparatus 
was  erected  by  Messrs.  H.  and  D.  Grainge  of  Uxbridge,  whose  attention 
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and  workmanship  are  highly  satisfactory.     I  am.  Sir,  &c.  —  John  Cameron, 
Wobum  House  Gardens,  Bucks,  June  18. 

Canker  in  Peach  Trees,  —  Sir,  The  extent  of  the  kitchen-garden  at  this 
place  is  about  an  acre  within  the  walls,  which  are  entirely  of  brick.  The 
east,  south,  and  west  walls  are  12  ft.  high;  the  wall  on  the  north  side 
is  13  ft.  high,  and  300  ft.  long,  with  a  border  on  the  south  side  of  it  13  ft. 
wide.  It  is  not  more  than  twenty-eight  years  since  this  wall  was  built 
and  the  border  made;  and  it  has  been  appropriated  to  the  growth  of 
peaches  and  nectarines  from  that  time  to  the  present :  but,  unfortunately, 
peach  and  nectarine  trees  cannot  be  kept. in  existence  against  this  wall 
more  than  five  or  six  years.  No  trees  can  thrive  better,  or  show  a  more 
healthful  appearance,  than  the  trees  do  on  this  wall  for  itie  first  three  or 
four  years  after  being  put  in :  but  at  the  end  of  that  time,  all  the  lower 
branches  of  the  trees  are  affected  by  the  gum  and  canker,  which  soon 
destroy  them ;  the  remaining  part  of  the  tree  begins  to  bear  evident  marks 
of  weakness  and  decay ;  and  this  weakness  and  decay  is  succeeded  in  the 
following  spring  by  swarms  of  the  green  fly,  and  a  still  farther  increase  of 
the  gum  and  canker,  which,  for  the  most  part,  terminate  in  the  destruction 
of  the  trees,  or  in  rendering  them  worthless.  These  mortifying  circum- 
stances always  take  place  at  the  time  the  trees  are  just  arriving  at  a  good 
bearing  state. 

With  respect  to  the  border,  it  has  been  made  and  remade  twice  over ; 
the  last  time,  it  was  renewed  under  the  direction  of  the  late  Mr.  Lee,  of  the 
Vineyard,  Hammersmith,  who  also  pointed  out  the  spot  where  the  best  soil 
was  to  be  taken  from  to  renew  the  border ;  but,  after  all,  the  trees  have 
failed  twice  since,  it  being  supposed  that  the  roots  perished  after  getting 
out  of  the  good  upper  soil  into  the  sour  clay.  The  border  is  at  present 
about  3  ft.  6  in.  deep,  to  all  appearance  of  as  good  soil  as  is  to  be  got  any 
y/here  near  this  place;  the  bottom  or  subsoil  of  the  border  is  ^  4^  v><^ 
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clay,  something  nearly  approaching  to  brick  earth ;  and  at  2  ft.  below  this 
sour  stiff  clay  it  is  all  chalk,  which  is  the  case  with  all  the  land  near  to,  or 
situated  between,  the  Chiltem  Hills,  as  this  place  is ;  the  situation  is  a 
wide  valley,  which  opens  to  the  north  into  the  Vale  of  Aylesbury.    I  ought 
to  inform  you,  there  is  a  double  row  of  sycamores  and  limes  at  the  back  of 
the  peach  and  nectarine  garden  wall.     The  branches  do  not  overhang  the 
wall,  but  some  of  the  sycamores  are  within  a  few  feet  of  doing  so.     I  ob- 
serve that  the  foliage  of  those  sycamores  is  every  year,  in  the  months  of 
May  and  June,  covered  by  thousands,  and  tens  of  thousands,  of  the  green 
fly.     I  have  heard  it  asserted  that  the  green  flies  which  infest  the  sycamore 
and  lime  do  not  infest  the  peach  and  nectarine ;  for  my  own  part,  I  cannot 
observe  any  difference  by  comparing  them  together,  as  I  have  fi*equcntly 
done :  they  are  all,  apparently,  the  same  kind  of  insects,  at  least  as  far  as  I 
am  able  to  judge,  from  colour,  shape,  and  size.     On  turning  to  the  article 
Insects  in  your  Encyclopedia  ofGardenmgy  §  2224-.,  it  is  said,  *'  The  insects 
that  infest  plants  are  almost  as  numerous  as  the  plants  themselves,  almost 
every  species  having  a  particular  insect,  which  it  seems  destined  by  nature 
to  8upiK)rt."     This  may  be  true  in  hundreds  of  cases,  but  certainly  does 
not  hold  good  in  all.      The   red   spider,  for  instance,  is  an   insect  that 
infests  the  peach,  nectarine,  vine,  French  bean,  melons,  and  many  other 


plants,  in  a  dry  season,  and  those  that  are  kept  in  a  dry  heat.  On  turning 
to  the  lU'ticle  lied  S[)itlcr  (read  "  Spider  ")  m  your  Encycfopccdia,  it  says, 
**  The  only  two  British  species  which  infest  plants  are  the  ^'carus  telarius, 
and  yf  cams  holoscriceus."  I  have  no  motive  for  noticing  these  things,  only 
from  the  circumstance  of  the  sycamores  and  limes  being  so  very  near  the 
garden  wall,  and  being,  at  the  same  time,  as  I  obsen'ed  before,  so  much 
infested  with  the  green  fly  at  the  time  those  insects  attack  the  peach  and 
nectarine  trees.  If  you  can  suggest  any  thing  whereby  the  evils  I  have 
mentioned  may  be  got  quit  of  or  mitigated,  or  can  point  out  where  the  best 
information  is  likely  to  be  got  on  this  business,  it  will  be  considered  a  great 
and  lasting  obligation  conferred  on.  Sir,  &c.  —  i?.  Wails,  gardener  to  R,  G, 
Russell,  Esq,     Chequer's  Court,  Wejtdover,  Bucks,  August  16. 

We  recommend  the  above  letter  to  some  of  our  practical  friends  who 
have  lately  written  on  the  peach,  the  pear,  and  the  preparation  of  borders. 
-^Cond. 


Art,  VI.     Horticultural  Society  and  Garden. 

July  20.  —  Exhibited.  A  collection  of  Carnations  and  Picotees,  from 
Mr.  Hogg  of  Paddington.  Princess  Augusta  Pelargonium,  Potentilla  Rus- 
sellfaiia,  and  (ieorgma  flowers,  from  Mr.  Russell,  Enham  Nursery,  Batter- 
sea.  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes,  from  Mr.  George  White,  gardener  to  Sir 
Rowland  Hill,  Bart.,  Hawkstone  Park,  near  Shrewsbury.  Fruit  in  Spirits 
of  the  Lucuma,  from  Alex.  Caldcleugh,  Esq.,  of  Valparaiso.  A  small  Gourd, 
from  the  Hon.  T.  H.J.  Strangeways,  F.H.S. 

Also, from  the  Garden  of  the  Soeiefj/,  Four  sorts  of  Rds&  Indica;  Rose 
Bourganville ;  Drummond's  Thomless  Rose ;  a  collection  of  Garden  Roses  ^ 
j&Tchium  t;iolaceum ;  Calceolaria  arachnoidea ;  yf 'nthemis  aribica ;  Esch- 
sch61tzia  californica ;  Clint6nia  ^legans ;  three  varieties  of  Fcrbcna;  Sil^e 
compdcta ;  five  varieties  of  Pentstemon ;  Galardin  aristata ;  twelve  varieties 
of  Canoth^ ;  Cl&rkia  pulchella ;  two  varieties  of  Papaver ;  ilfalope  mala- 
coides;  Petunia  nycta^iAom ;  Coreopsis  lanceolata;  Coll6miagrandifl6ra; 
three  varieties  of  Phl6x ;  Centaurea  C'yanus ;  nine  varieties  of  Campdnula ; 
Lodsa  nitida.  Four  sorts  of  Pears;  two  sorts  of  Apples;  Wilmot's  new 
Early  Orleans  Plum ;  two  sorts  of  Apricots ;  Elton  seedling  Strawberry ; 
tweuty-sii^  sortft  of  Gooseberries. 
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A  tig,  3.  —  Read,  Th^  Meteorological  Journal  kept  in  the  garden  during 
the  year  1829. 

Exhibited,  —  Duchess  of  Oldenbui^h  Apples,  from  Mr.  Francis,  Ivy 
House,  Canterbury.  Moorpark  Apricots,  from  Mr.  J.  G.  FuUo",  F.H.8. 
Seedling  Currants,  from  John  Williams,  Esq.,  of  Pitmaston. 

Ahoyfrom  the  Garden  of  the  Society,  Three  sorts  of  Pears  ;  five  sorts  of 
Ap|)les ;  Prunus  cerasifera ;  five  varieties  of  Apricots ;  two  sorts  of  Cher- 
ries ;  a  Golden  Mignonne  Peach,  accidentally  ripened  prematurely  in  con- 
sequence of  the  death  of  the  upper  part  of  the  branch  to  which  it  belonged. 
An  Otalicite  Pine-apple,  weignmg  5  lbs.  This  proved  to  be  a  very  bad 
variety.  A  collection  of  flowers,  consisting  of  ^^  nthemis  arabica  ;  Ibhxis 
iimbellata ;  7\igctr*  liicida ;  seven  sorts  of  Pentstemons ;  three  varieties  of 
Chel6ne;  il/iilope  trifida;  ^gcratum  mexicanum;  Calceolaria  arachnofdca ; 
C.  new  sp. ;  C.  pinnata ;  Pyrethrum  inodorum  ;  eight  varieties  of  (Eno- 
th^ra.;  two  sorts  of  Lodsa  ;  two  sorts  qf  Coreopsis  ;  MivovXus  moschatus ; 
Eschscholtzia  californica ;  two  sorts  of  Terbena ;  seven  sorts  of  Phl<Sx ; 
a  collection  of  tall,  dwarf,  and  anemone-flowered  Georginas. 

Aug.  17.  —  Exhibited,  Specimens  of  an  amber-coloured  Grape  from 
Portugal,  from  C.  Holford,  Esq.  F.H.S.,  apparently  some  variety  of  the 
ChaiSselas.  Sir  Abraham  Pytches's  Black  Grape,  from  C.  Holford,  Esq. 
F.H.S.  Sweetwater  and  Black  Prince  Grapes,  from  the  same.  Black 
Hamburgh  Grapes,  from  Miss  Prest  of  Lewisham.  These  were  vcrybeau- 
tiiul  specimens. 

Also  J  from  the  Garden  of  the  Societi/,  Montagu  Cantaloup  Melon ;  Melon 
of  Siam:;  long  green-fleshed  Melon ;  Psidium  Catleyawuw ;  eight  sorts  of 
Pears ;  eight  sorts  of  Apples ;  seven  sorts  of  Plums ;  Early  Anne  Peach  ; 
a  collection  of  tall,  dwarf,  and  anemone-flowered  Georginas ;  /beris  umbel- 
lata  var. ;  Terbcna  rhamsedrifolia ;  Eschscholtzia  californica;  ilialope 
7Jia1acoides ;  Cladanthus  ardbicus;  iS^necio  elegans;  three  varieties  of 
Coreopsis;  y/geratum  mexiciinum ;  China  Asters;  Pyretlu-um  inoddrum 
(double) ;  nine  varieties  of  tEnoth^ra ;  three  varieties  of  Nigella ;  fiye  sorts 
of  Phlox  ;  Lupinus  polyphyllus  albus ;  L,  polyphyllus ;  L,  plumdsus ;  L. 
omatus ;  Combretum  piupureum  ;  Calceolaria,  new  sp. 

Sept,  7.  —  Read,  Account  of  a  case  of  Malformation  in  an  Exogenous 
Tree,  by  John  Lindley,  Esq.  F.R.S.  &c. 

Exibiled,  Camellia  Chandlerit  in  blossom,  from  John  AUnutt,  Esq. 
Flowers  of  Camellias,  from  the  same.  A  curious  Root  from  Pulo  Penang, 
from  J.  L.  Haythorn,  Esq.  Double  Georginas,  from  Mr.  Russell  of  Bat- 
tersea.  Guimaraen  Plums,  from  J.  Biddulph,  Esq.  A  collection  of  Ap- 
ples, and  Kirke*s  fine  Plum,  from  Mr.  Joseph  Kirke.  Sweet  Red  Cur- 
rmits,  and  two  cross-bred  Melons,  from  T.  A.  Knight,  Esq.  A  Queen 
Pine,  weighing  4  lb.  1  oz.,  Tokay  Grapes,  Muscal  of  Lunel  Grapes,  from 
Mr.  William  Greenshields.  An  Apple,  unnamed,  from  N.  W.  Widiharo, 
Esq.  Amber-coloured  Portugal  Grapes,  and  Black  Grapes  of  Champagne, 
from  Charles  Holford,  Esq. 

Alio  from  the  Garden  of  the  Society,  Core<Spsis  tinctoriaand  lanceolata; 
Pentstemonatropurpureusandcampanulatus;  Cladanthus  ar&bicus ;  ikfdlva 
miniata  and  moschdta ;  /beris  umbellata ;  7^ete«  lucida ;  Afalope 
y/zalacoides ;  China! Asters ;  ylgeratum  mexicanum ;  (^nothcra  tetrdptera, 
purpurea,  Romanz6vti,  viminea,  quadriv61nera,  odorata,  and  a  new  variety ; 
Helianthus  lenticularis;  Tcrb^a  rhamasdrifolia ;  C^itananche  casrulea; 
Pentst^on  diflusus;  Salvia  cardinalis  and  Grahamt;  il/alva  purpur^ta, 
Escallonia  bifida;  Lupinus  plumosus,  omatus,  polyphvUus,  ana  poly- 
phyllus albus ;  Georginas.  Pears  of  the  following  sorts:  rf  orman,  Amandc 
d'E'te,  Orange  Bergamot,  Sanspareille,  Summer  Franc-Real,  Cuisse  Ma- 
dame, Williams's  Bon  Chretien,  Orange  Tulip6e,  Augustbime,  Julienne, 
Archduc  d'E'te,  Early  Bergamot,  Pastorale  de  Christc,  Imperatrice  d'E'te, 
Waterloo,  Ambrcttc  d'E'te,  Trcsam  Prata,  Vallee  Franche^  I>Q^^-X^^fis^> 
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Chair  k  Dame,  Hepple.  Peaches :  Royal  George,  Grosse  Mignonne,  No- 
blesse, Bellegarde,  Barrington,  Belle  ;^usse,  Royal  Charlotte,  White  Id- 
comparable.  Apples:  Transparent  de  Zurich,  Drap  d*Or,  Longville's 
Kernel,  Valleyfield  Pippin,  Reinette  de  Laak,  Cole  Apple,  Kentish  Cod- 
lin,  Dutch  Codlin,  Summer  Golden  Pippin,  Summer  Thorle,  White 
Oofton,  I>arge  White  Colville,  Kilkenny  Codlin,  Scarlet  Peannain,  Bed- 
fordshire Foundling,  Foxley,  Yellow  Ingestrie,  Ponmie  de  Jerusalem, 
Wormsley  Pippin.  Plums :  Reine  Claude,  Violette  or  Purple  Gage.  Kirke's, 
Whitton,  Magnum  Bonum.  Nectarines :  Violette  Uative,  Ehruge, 
Golden. 


Art.  VII.     The  London  Nurseries. 

Epsom  Nursery,  —  New  or  rare  plants  which  have  flowered  in  July  and 
August:  — 

Class  I.   DICOTYLEDO'NE^.     Subclass  1.   Thalamiflo'rjk. 

Ord.  Ranimctt/dcfcr.  Trib,  4f,  Hellebdrete.  i^conitura  (Totfm.)  molda- 
▼icum  Best, 

TapaverdcrcB.  Argemone  (Toum.)  Barclay amz  Penny.  In  Vol.  VI. 
p.  1 15.,  I  have  adverted  to  a  second  perennial  species  of  this  genus,  but  I 
nave  erred  in  stating  the  flowers  to  be  sulphur-coloured :  they  are  of  a 
delicate  cream  colour,  somewhat  smaller  than  those  of  A.  grandiflora.  Like 
the  latter  species,  it  began  flowering  in  June,  and  has  already  attained  the 
hdght  of  5  fl.  I  would  characterise  it  thus : —  A.  Barclayonu.  Perenn^ ; 
leaves  sinuate  dentato-spinose ;  midrib  and  veins  covered  with  glaucous 
bloom;  calyx  nearly  spineless;  capsule  spinose;  stigma  subsessile.  Native 
of  Mexico. 

yiolariecB,  Trib.  2.  JlsodinetB,  Hymenanthera  (Banks')  dent^ta  R,  Br, 
Loud.  Hort.  Brit.  Supp.  p.  472.  A  curious  green-nouse  shrub,  native  of 
Kew  Holland. 

Frankeni\cesd.  Frankenia  (L.)  pauciflora  Dec,  A  pretty  green-house 
shrub,  with  pink  flowers.     Young  cuttings  root  freely. 

Caryophyllece,  Trib.  I.  Silenetp,  Dianthus  (L.)  ferrugfneus  Zr.  Abeau« 
tifol  capitate  species,  with  rose-coloured  flowers ;  hardy.  —  D*  Fisch^ 
(Spreng.)  v.  albus.  A  seminal  production  of  the  prototype:  an  elegant 
variety.  —  Saponaria  (L.)  calabrica  Ledeb.  ?  A  pretty  rock-plant,  with 
el^mt  rose-coloured  flowers,  surpassing  the  well  known  S.  ocymoides. 

OeranidcetB,  Trib.  2.  Pelargoniets,  Felargonimn  (L'Herit.)  WebbifliMfw 
Penny  in  Hort.  Eps.  ed.  2d  ined.  (Guy  Mannering  of  the  gardens).  This 
hvbrid  has  been  named  in  compliment  to  the  accomplished  Miss  Webb,  the 
elegant  authoress  of  The  Mummy,  from  which  an  extract  may  be  seen  in 
Vol.  III.  p.  478. ;  who,  to  her  numerous  acquirements,  is  adding,  with  un- 
paralleled ardour,  an  extensive  knowledge  of  botany.  A  most  desirable 
plant,  raised  from  P.  Humef,  which  had  been  fertilised  with  some  unknown 
kind.  —  P.  CarelessiawMTtt  Penny  in  Hort.  Eps.  ed,  2d  ined.  (Marmion  of 
the  gardens).  This  splendid  hybrid,  resembling  in  some  respects  Lord 
Combermere  of  the  gardens,  has  been  chosen  to  commemorate  an  excellent 
botanical  lady  residing  in  the  vicinity  of  Bath. 

OxaMece,   Oxalis  {L,)  B6wtf  Ait.,  O.  Marti/zn/i  Zuc,  O.  papilionacea  W. 

Subclass  2.  Calyciflo^r^. 
Leguminosa,  Subord.  1.  PapUiondcets,  Trib.  2.  Lo/r^p.  Subtrib.  1. 
Qenistets,  Adenocdrpus  {Dec)  intermMius  Dec,  Native  of  Sicily :  a 
desirable,  half-hardy,  evergreen  shrub,  with  terminal  racemes  of  fragrant 
yellow  flowers.  Cuttings  and  seeds.  —  Subtrib.  5.  Astragdle€e.  ^str^galus 
Cp^^'}  dealbatus  Ledeb.  —  Trib.  3.  Hedysdrece,  Subtrib.  2.  EuhedysaretE, 
Desmodium  {Dec)  acuminatum  Dec  —  Trib.  5.  Fhasediece,  laipinus  (Ir.) 
plomdsus  Doug, 
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Melastomdcc^.     Meldstoma  (L.)  ?  subtriplinervis  lAtik  et  Olto, 

Cnprifo/idce^,      Syniphoria   (Ptirth)  microphylla   Spteng,      Native   of 
Mexico.     A  hardy  evergreen  shrub,  with  tubular  pinkish  flowers. 

ComposiloT.  Subord.  2.  Lalnatifldr<e,  Mutista  (Cav.)  arachndfdea  MarL 
Loud.  Hort.  Brit.  p.  351.  —  Subord.  3.  Cardudcecp.  Div.  3.  fVmoniaceaD. 
\emdnia  (Schreb.)  flexuosa  Link  et  Otto,  nee  B,  M,,  axilliflora  Linic  et  Otto, 
A  lovely  green-house  shrub,  with  lilac  flowers :  strikes  freely.  —  Subord.  6. 
Jacobedd.  Tag^es  (L.)  fl6rida  Sweet,  B.  F.  G.  t.  32.— Subord  7.  Helidnthear, 
Wedelia  (Jacq.)  aurea  Z).  Dorif  Loud.  Hort.  Brit.  Sup.  p.  448.  A  beautiful 
perennial,  with  golden-yellow  flowers  from  May  to  October.  Frame;  divi- 
sion. —  Zexmhma  (Lai.)  tsLgctiJldra  D.  Don,  Loud.  Hort.  Brit.  Siipp.  p.  4^. 
—  Echinacea (ilfoficA.  et  Cass,)  pterophylla  D.Don,  Sweet's  B.  F.  G.  t.  32. 
A  splendid  herbaceous  plant,  with  sweet-scented  lilac  flowers.     Frame. 

Campanuldce^B.  Campanula  (Z*.)  Nuttalln  Penny  in  Hort.  Eps.  ined. 
Sent  by  Mr.  Nuttall  as  C.  rotundifolia  v.  americana ;  but  is  unquestionably 
a  very  distinct  species,  distinguished  at  once  by  its  long  and  very  narrowly 
linear  leaves.  An  exceetKngly  pretty  plant,  about  18  in.  in  height,  with 
deep  blue  flowers,  flowcrinj;  from  May  to  October. 

Gcsnentsii.     Gesncria  (L.)  placcntifera  Link  et  Otta? 

Subclass  3.  Corolliflo^R£. 

AsctejAddcaa.    ylscl^piat  (L.)  mexicana  Cav, 

VolemomdcetB,  Phlox  (L,)  tardiflora  Penny,  In  your  admirable  Hortus 
Britannicus  (Sup.  p.  470.)  this  species  seems  to  be  noticed  under  the  name 
of  P.  Sickmanni  Lehm.,  giving  longifl6ra  Sweet  as  the  synonyme.  The  latter 
Ss,  correctly  enough,  a  synonyme  of  P.  tardifldra ;  but  P.  Sickmanni  of  Leh- 
tnan  (to  which  must  revert  P.  scabra  Sweet)  has  lilac  flowers,  and  belongs 
to  a  different  (the  first)  section  of  the  genus  with  smooth  stems  and  a 
pubescent  tube  to  the  corolla.  It  ma^  also  be  observed,  that,  at  p.  59.  of 
the  same  work,  there  are  two  very  distinct  plants  referred  as  vanedes  to 
P.  pyramidalis ;  the  second  variety,  pendulin6ra,  has  recently  received  its 
rank  by  Mr.  Sweet,  and  is  scarcely  related  to  that  species.  The  third  variety, 
corymbosa,  is  referable  to  the  same  section  as  P.  Sickm&nni !  and  not  to 
the  second  section  of  the  genus  ¥rith  rough  stems  and  a  smooth  tube  to  the 
corolla ;  e.  g.  P.  pyramidalis,  P,  refl^xa,  &c. 

Soldnecp.  Sect.  1.  Pericdrpium  capsuldre.  Salpigl6ssi8  (Ruiz  et  Pav,) 
BatcltLvdna  Gard.  Mag.  v.  6.  p.  510.  If  the  flowers  of  this  nybrid  are  less 
beautihil  than  its  parents,  it  amply  compensates  as  a  border  flower,  there 
being  at  present  upwards  of  150  flowers  open  at  the  same  time.  The 
branches  have  never  been  observed  to  damp  off,  so  frequently  the  case  with 
the  original  species. 

ScrophulannecD.  Sect.  \.  Stamina  (4;)  antherifera.  Lophospcrmum  (Z>. 
Don)  sc&ndens  D.  Don  in  Lin.  Trans.,  vol.  xv.  p.  349.  Sweet's  B.  F.  G. 
ined.  Seeds  of  this  splendid  summer  climber  were  presented,  with  other 
rare  plants,  to  Messrs.  Young,  by  A.  B.  Lambert,  Esq.  It  is  a  native  of 
Mexico.  The  genus  was  first  placed  upon  the  records  of  science  by  Mr.  D. 
Don,  who  described  it  from  native  samples  in  Mr.  Lambert's  herbarium,  and 
published  the  account  in  the  work  above  cited.  Mr.  Don  points  out  its  affinity 
to  Maur&ndya  and  to  Antirrhinum ;  but  from  these  it  is  obviously  distinct, 
both  in  habit  and  character.  From  its  amazing  rapidity  of  growth,  and  pro* 
fusion  of  large  rose-coloured  flowers,  it  may  be  pronounced  the  finest  sum- 
mer climber  that  has  yet  been  introduced.  It  has  already  attained  the  height 
of  12  fl.,  and  appears  to  be  sufihiticose.  Cuttings;  protection.  —  Sect. & 
Stamina  (2)  arUherifera,  Calceolaria  (L.)  Herbertiana  Lindh,  C.  /K>lif61ia 
Hook.  B.  M.  2857. 

Labidt€B.  Trib.  2.  Saturefnese.  Pycn&nthemum  ovatum  NuU.  —  Trib.  3. 
Aiugoidece,  Teucrium  (L.)  laevigatum  VahL  A  neat  herbaceous  peren- 
nial, with  three  or  many  parted  smooth  leaves,  and  pale  yellow  flowers. 
The  whole  plant  has  a  very  fetid  scent    Division;  frame^— -Trfi^A«  Ms^ 
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n&rdcsK,  BlcpWlia  (Raf.)  hirsiita  Raf.  ?  Loud.  Hort.  Brit.  Sup.  p.  4CS.  — 
Trib.  5.  l^f^ctcfu,  i^hlOinis  (L.)  floccosa  JD,  Don,  Bot.  Keg.  t.  J  300. — 
SkW'm  (L.)  fulgcns  Cav.  Sweet's  B.  F.  G.  t.  .59.,  .V.  Lindl^yi  Bentham  ? 

Yerbcnacecc,  Clerodcndrum  (jC.)  hastatiim  WalL  Loud.  Ilort.  Brit, 
p.  24-7.    A  beautiful  stove  climber,  with  fragrant  white  flowers. 

Primuiaceee,  Lysimdcliia  (L.)  hybrida  Jli*c7i.  Native  of  Carolina :  allied 
to  L.  Idngifolia,  but  is  a  taller  and  more  beautiful  plant.  It  thrives  in  com- 
mon earth :  division. 

MONOCOTYLEDON  NEiE. 

Orchideip,  Trib.  4.  Ojykrydecc,  Habcnaria  (  Willd.  et  J7.  Br.)  lacera  Jlfirk, 
A  fine  species,  with  yellowish-green  flowers.  Cultivated  with  CypripMiuni 
ventric<>sum.     Vide  Gurd.  Mag  ,  vol.  vi.  p.  510. 

Atnar^iiidaxt.     AlstroeinenVi  acutiftMia  Link  ct  Otto, 

Asphodclc£P.  yl'lliuni  (L.)  lincare  L.,  A,  cuosnion  Link  ct  Otto,  LoutL 
Hort.  Brit.  Sup.  p.  476. 

FUices,  Trib.  2.  Osmundhccx.  Aneimia  (Swz,')  /raxinifolia  Radd.y 
A.  collina  Radd.  —  AlpJia.     Sept,  8.  1830. 

August  30,  and  31.  —  We  are  happy  to  find  it  is  the  intention  of  Messrs. 
Young  to  form  an  arboretum,  with  the  same  extraordinary  exertion  that 
tliey  have  bestowed  on  their  herbaceous  collection ;  and  most  ardently 
do  we  desire  that  their  efforts  may  be  attended  with  the  same  success. 
We  know  of  no  nurserymen  who  can  do  it  so  well ;  because  we  know  of  no 
nursery  where  there  is  a  foreman  so  truly  scientific,  and  so  very  enthusiastic 
and  industrious,  as  Mr.  Penny.  We  hope  we  shall  not  spoil  that  young  man, 
by  saying  all  that  we  think  of  him.  We  hope  he  will  continue  to  labour 
hard  both  in  body  and  mind,  and  to  keep  his  heart  for  many  years  on  his 
very  extensive  (for  an  individual  so  circumstanced)  botanical  library.  At 
4«5  he  may  relax  a  little.  We  have  now  Mr.  Donald,  Mr.  Buchanan,  and 
Messrs.  Young  following  the  example  set  by  Messrs.  Loddiges.  We  shall 
surely  have  something  as  a  result ;  and  we  trust  that,  in  connection  with  our 
plans  to  be  given  in  lUtutrations  of  Landscajic-Gardening  (Part  L  of  whicli 
appears  with  the  present  Number),  it  will  be  the  diffusion  of  rare  trees  and 
shnibs  everywhere  —  every  shrubbery  in  short  an  arboretum.  —  Cond, 

Tooting  Nursery,  Aug.  29.  —  The  collection  of  heaths  here,  of  which  in 
an  early  Number  we  gave  a  copious  list,  is  yearly  increasing.  Above  a 
dozen  of  new  species  and  varieties  were  raised  last  year  from  seeds  received 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  and  some  of  them  have  already  come  into 
flower.  The  collection  of  American  trees  and  shrubs  is  also  receiving  ad- 
ditions, especially  in  that  mast  beautiful  genus  Azalea.  The  home  mirser)', 
enclosed  within  high  walls,  is  being  gradually  converted  into  a  choice  flower 
garden ;  and  the  fruit  trees  on  the  walls  made  to  give  place  to  the  more  rare 
and  beautiful  trees,  shrubs,  and  roses.  F6chs»a  c6nica,  /hymifolia,  and 
other  species,  and  Magnolia  fuscllta,  have  stood  the  winter  against  these 
walls  without  any  covering ;  dying  down  to  the  ground,  and  springing  up 
again  vigorously  in  spring,  so  as  now  to  be  between  3  and  4  ft.  high.  That 
noble  plant  Hovea  Celsi  has  here  been  propagated  with  extraordinary  suc- 
cess, and  wc  saw  upwards  of  1000  seedlings.  This  plant  ought  to  be  in 
every  green-house  and  conservatory,  and  tried  against  every  warm  wall.  As 
usual  here,  every  thing  is  in  excellent  order.  We  were  much  pleased  to 
see  that  the  Miss  Rollisons,  highly  accomplished  young  ladies,  have  gardens 
which  they  form,  plant,  and  cultivate  themselves.  These  ladies  draw  flowers 
most  beautifully  and  scientifically ;  and  we  have  recommended  to  them  the 
drawing  on  stone  and  publication  of  the  different  heaths  raised  for  the  first 
time  by  their  father  and  brothers.  To  see  Miss  Ronalds,  the  daughter  of 
one  nurseryman,  preparing  a  work  on  apples,  and  those  of  another  preparing 
a  work  on  heaths,  is  a  gratifying  proof  of  the  progress  of  the  age.  The 
young  nursoryinan  ^ho  would  not  desire  to  possess  the  Brentford  col- 
lection of  apples,  and  t]bie  ^Wx*to^tv^>M»xVis^must  be  a  heartless  son 
'^f  Adtun  indeed.  —  Cond. 
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ObtervoHotit.  —  Out  supplies  of  fruit  have  been  rather  plentiful,  capcciallj 
plums,  green  gages,  and  darosons ;  pears  of  the  auiumcr  varieties  in  gooil 
supply ;  npjiles,  altlKtiieh  not  a  general  crop,  are  in  soma  placeii  good,  and 
come  to  hand  large  andflncj  fillierts  are  ot excellent  quality,  and  plentiful. 
—  Sej>t.U.  IS30. 

Our  Bupplloi  Ht  oioritct  have  been  ycDcnJly  good ;  and  the  fniitfl,  cofisi- 
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dering  the  changeablenese  of  the  weather,  iinc  as  to  appearance,  but  deficient 
in  flavour  from  the  want  of  sun  and  warmth.    Wall  fmits,  such  as  peaches, 
nectarines,  Set.  &c»,  have  been  plentiful  and  extremely  cheap,  but  by  no 
means  fine  in  quality  and  flavour.     The  supply  of  grapes  from  the  rineries 
has  been  very  abundant;  the  prices,  consequently,  low,  even  to  1*.  per  lb. 
for  inferior  quality.  Pine-apples  have  been  deficient  in  supply  compared  to 
other  seasons,  but  quite  equal  to  the  demand  for  them,  smcc  the  breaking 
up  of  parliament  and  the  absence  of  the  king,  and,  consequently,  of  the  no- 
bdity  and  official  personages,  at  this  season.  Filberts  have  been  very  plenti- 
ful ;  and  from  having  been  sent  in  large  quantities  early  in  the  season,  in  an 
unripe  state,  have  realised  very  low  prices :  at  present  they  are  in  much 
better  condition  for  packing,  and  command  a  higher  price.     Vegetables  ge- 
nerally have  been  furnished  in  large  quantities  and  at  rather  low  prices,  with 
few  exceptions,  such  as  gherkins  and  small  onions  for  pickling,  which,  from 
the  prevalence  of  wet,  and  the  necessary  consequence,  in  our  climate,  of 
cold,  and  in  some  instances  frosty,  nights,  have  been  short  in  quantity  and 
in  demand. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  season,  I  fear,  cannot  be  considered  favourable  to 
the  horticulturists,  who  have  been  suffering,  for  many  years  past,  under  the 
continuous  depression  of  prices :  in  evidence  of  which,  I  offer  you  the  fol- 
lowing comparative  state  of  proceeds  of  the  produce  of  14  acres  of  land, 
within  four  miles  of  London,  under  what  may  be  considered  a  fair  system 
of  culture.  In  the  mean  time,  very  little  difference  has  taken  place  m  the 
necessary  outlay,  especially  in  the  rent,  tithes,  and  taxes;  the  price  of 
labour,  one  of  the  most  important  features  of  expense,  is  the  same ;  the  cost 
•of  manure,  horse-keeping,  occ.,  has  been  somewhat  reduced. 

Receipts  of  the  Produce  of  14  Acres  of  Garden  Land,  from  the  Year  1815 

to  1830. 

ToUl  produce  Avcrag^e  per  acre.  Total  produce.         Avera^  per  acre, 

excluding  fractions.  excluding  fnctiona. 

S       g.     d.  jS     i.     d.  £      $.        d.  £      i.    d, 

1823-730  16  11 J  About  o2  4  0 

1824  -  779  G  8§  -  55  13  4 

1825-922  0  GJ  -  G5  11  5 

1826  -  744  15  0|  -  53     2  6 

1827  -  589  10  7  -  42     5  OJ 
1828-525  15  2  -  38   11   1 
1829  -  475  6  0  -  33   19  0 


1816-838  3  II   About  59  17  5 

1817  -  859  16  3  -  618  0 

1818-900  13  3J     -  64     6  7^ 

1819-722  7  4  -  51   12  4| 

1820  -  787  10  2  -  56     5  0 

1881  -  786  12  10  -  56     4  0 

1822  ^  667  6  8  -  47  13  4 


From  these  data  j'ou  will  observe,  the  highest  rate  of  proceeds  was  in 
1825,  during  the  period  of  the  specidative  mania  which  forced  up  artificially 
every  article  of  produce;  the  lowest  of  depression,  in  1829,  considered  as 
the  result  of  the  change  in  the  monetar}'  circulation  from  paper  to  gold ; 
and  I  am  sorry  to  add,  that  the  proceeds  of  1830,  as  far  as  made  up,  are 
lower  than  to  the  corresponding  period  in  the  preceding  year.  —  G,  C. 
Sept.  20. 


Art  IX.     Provincial  Horticultural  Societies, 

Name  of  Secretary  not  before  given  :  —  Wallingford  Ranunculus  Sliow,  W. 

Greenwood. 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 

Cambridgeshire  Horticultural  Society.  —  July  22.  The  judges  awarded  as  fbl- 
lowt :  — 

Flowers.  Carnations  (Ave  bloom) :  1.  Perfection.  Bellerophon,  Fletcher's  Devonshire.  Doctor 
Barnes,  Gregory's  Alfred,  Mr.  Robert  Nutter ;  S.  Wilde's  Perfection,  Madame  Mara,  Tumors 
Princess  Charlotte,  PolUtt's  Triomphe  Roval,  Carlwright's  Rainbow,  Mr.  John  Bailey.    Of  any 


Black  Ptinoe,  Queen  CaroUne,  two  unknwm^  Ms.  John  Bailey.  Of  any  sort,  Hood'a  Triumphant* 
MiKlsKtMu.    8eedltag,llx.]ani^ta«n.  lSjcAV|\iQeiL,lAs.C«!iXVciv   Balsam:  No  first  priae> 


Notfolk. 


£  Hr.  SMrk.    Cncliwnli,  »fr.  R  FoUer,  jun.      Gnnlim :  (tMt  Uin<c1  RiMnyf  CamtirMgc 


K±  (Treauni'i),  Mr.  Cilnuna,  — Rvit.  Melon  Imt  Im  Hun  ^lU.]:  1.  Snitlot  Flrnh,  Mr. 
U  (  S.  Wncrloo,  Mi.  Nfwnui,  Lord  Ds  1i  Wan'i  gu&taa.  Anrlcoti^  Mr.  SeirlK  t>uka 
Cbnita,  Mr.  ChallU.  RtnbnTlH,  Mr.  l>a]l.  Oooirt«n1« :  Ked  (la  to  Ihc  nnuiid),  tturlni 
Ubh,  Mr. Rickarri i  Whilcil6tiilhcpnuiid),  Hrdullui  ()mii(l(lDtlMpiiunC,a[HnOnM>, 
Kr.  Chillti)  Vriknr  IIG  to  Ihe  BDumll,  liuniier,  Mr.  Fordlmi,  aarilrflci  to  Mr.  Qulntlni  fiirflk 
vour.  Early  Green,  CaL  PeubertoD  :  SHdlinn,  Mr.  Bnwn  of  Ksrdhim ;  HntiM,  of  angi  caloar 

te3d>w  6  grL),  RnulDR  lion,  Mr.  Riclurd.  Ciunnu,  White  13>  UBKhci  M  the  poima), 
_  b,  Mr.  pAicr ;  Red  (4«  U>  Ibe  poundl,  Mr.  Henry  Qraia.  flumi,  Mr.  Srarlc  F«i>, 
CitimdetCaRDH,  Mr,  Palmer,  hvfin:  1.  While  Imncralrice,  Mr.  Ginuon;  i  Glory  of  Ford, 
bim,  Ur,  Bmm  of  Fordhani,  —  CwUury  VrmiiOla.    I^Iucn,  Porli  Coa,  Mr,  LeMourgeon. 

Corti^ert*  Frha.  Carnation,  Bolaan,  and  Gtirranti,  Jorcfih  Dealet^  Clierryhinun.  Go«c- 
llerrlo.  Crown  DcA,  Sokm  Demon.    Ttit  cuoioitier  priic  would  liaTs  been  iRuded  to  J«eph 

Eitra-Prlai.  Coltaier^  Onioni,  Jamn  Tuc*.  Windmill  Cottage,  Hinun.  Larktpuc,  Hr. 
Bmei.  Peachei,  Galaade,  Mr.  Palmer,  Nertarinn,  Kiriy  Kfirinatsn.  Mr.  Primer,  Georg'"*'  • 
Anemone  Fkia,  Gliibe  Liiac,  SpeoUUIe,  Paintol  Lady.  Mr.  WulnaJI.  PruMlaa  Stock,  Mrs, 
Lasetla.  To'cea  drKOnit,  Mr.  JaL  WIhh.  AganinChiu,  Mr.  Brewer.  Hydrlngaa,  Hr.  HiidKO. 
iCambriJe'  CImiMe.  JuTy  30.} 

CamSriilgf  Ftotisli  Socirhf.  —  Jids  96-     The  anurd  of  tba  judges  win  u 


Preniuni  Sub«ri|)UDn  PrJ»>(aTelienbiiioni>,oneoreac^ 
irawy^  King  Aifted,  HIeiine'i  Dr,  BanKa,  Tumer'i  Prlncaii  CI 
oTuevonabLiT    "    ■" "  "    "'  "  "'     "■  ■-  -'- 


Blnrdi.  Scarlet: 


Dueheu  oTIDevanablic,  Mr.  Twllchetti  3.  Mr.  Sharp)  3.  Mr,  nickardi.     Blnrdi.  Scar 

WUde^Pn-r^oUon.Urrkiarp:  S.  Wilde'i  Ferrection,  Hr.Twitchett;  &  WUde*!  pDrfecIic 

.  HitkKk  J  4.  and  S.  Wilder  PerfecUon.  Mr,  TwtlcheU .  &  Wlld't  PerSniton,  Mr.  PMllng.  Crlmwn  ! 
I,  £  and  3.  Giegoiy'i  King  AUnd,  Mr.  Twllchetli  «  andS.  Gregory'i  Kin*  Alfred,  Kr,  Sharp) 
&  Ongary'n  King  Ain^  Mr.  Micliard.  V\Att,  Scarlet:  I.  PomonV  Vadame  Maia,  Hr. 
fihupi  1.  Steame'iDr.  Bama.Hr.  Twitchett;  S.SIeitne'i  Dr.  Bams,  Mr,  Btaaf|i ;  t.  SuunM 
Dr.  BanM,  Mr.  Steanie ;  S,  Pearpiin'i  Madame  HB^^^a^d  «.  Soime'i  Dr.  Skm*,  Mr.  Biaqi. 
Purple:  1,  Turner^  Prtnon ChailaUF,  Hr,  Ridurd lE 'ninien  Pilnoeii  CharloUe,  Mr.Bhirpt 
3.  Tumer'i  Princes  Charlotte,  Hr,  Ripihei:\iDdG.Tan»r'iFiinceuChulDtte,Hr.'lV{tchett; 
ftTumer'iPrlnctitChuloIte.Ur.  ShuDL  lt«e:  l.rielehei'iDuehBiiofDHmhLn.Hr,  BalleTt 
a,Flelehei'aDiKtaaaofDnoniblre,aiidaFalUll'>Trlam^Ri>ial,H[.T«)tchetli4.  Fletdiirt 
DuchaiiorDeTaiuhirc,Mr.Peelingi&Flelcher'iDiicbtaiDfDe«Kuhlre,  Mi.BharpiS.  PoDltri 
Trlcmiidie  Royal,  Mr. TwilfiwtL  Swdllng:  I.  EUntedLadt,  Mr.l^Heheltil.  DnlNof  SuiML 
Hr,  Crap  i  3L  duke  of  Buui,  Mr.  Haylock.  —  Fltoutt.  ScarlcL  HeaTy^dgcd :  I.  ChUwd 
BnulT,  and  £  fipntn  Eirl  oT  iOfflnihiRi,  Mr.  Haykiok ;  3.  Srinklow'i  ScfdHni,  Mr.  TwibiHUi 
4  Lady  Effingbia.  Hr.  Taylor  i  i.  Barclay't  Btauly,  Mr.  Hayloek  :  fl,  Salunt  WIU  Buikelh 
Mr.  Ridiaid.  Lightrfdged:  I.  and  %  KuwU-i  tDCDmpanlile,  Hr.  TiHtcheUi  3,  Waodl  tX. 
i|Bm)Hint,  Hr.  BlpriiiT :  4.  and  5.  Woiid'i  Tmnnptunt,  and  «.  Biwtinr^  Hso,  Hia  Mnllie,  Kr. 
bUeg,    Purple.  Heaij^^diml :  L  Lctfi  Cieopwtia,  Mr.  INrllcbeu  i  S.  Ma»n'>  Blieli  Prln«,  ». 


w-i  Oiifcn  Caroline.  Hr.  TwHcbetl  i  3.  ComOeld-i  Lady  Mllkr, 
It  Millar,  Hr.  H^oeki  I.  ComlMd'i  Lady  UiHet,  Mr,  BalilTi 
IL    Yellow:  I.  MoKlen'iParagnph.Hr.lAckirdi&Kawletei 

lou"i  Faiafnpb,  Mr,  Riilatd;  4.  Mi    '  -._.■._. 

..     ...    .     .      .  ;aamllinii,Mt.  Bailer,  aEeailng.< 

'-OmrCaai.    Premium  PHie:  t.  Donna  Maria,  and  E  DeMetihiil 

ramUridge  Surpiiie,  Mr.  Bienrpri  -1.  Sqiiibb'i  Pure  VelUiw,  Hr.  N 

"~>rge,  inilG.  lmjmio«,  Mr.  W''— "     '"■'-'    '••'-"•^ 


&Wood1  Aurora,  Mr.  TwItehetL  Yellow:  I.  MoKlen'iPangnvh.Hr.  lAckird:  &  Kowletei 
ningraph,  Mr.  BaUej :  3  Howleu'i  FnacraiA,  Hr,  Rlrlatd;  4.  Manhal  Bulow,  Mr.  RiMherj 
e  "-■--'- Keni*ila,TltrShani;aa™lllni,,Ht.Baller,  ateUlng.  Queen  AdMidd*,  Mr.  fidinr. 
u.    Premium  PHie  7 1.  Donna  Harli,  and  €  DeaMetihilK  Mr,  Wldnill :  a  BrewerV 


—  Ju/y  e.     Priies  were  awarded 

».  Otrui  d«rum!uia  (ihaddor-k  tree), 
ino  ttecl,  Lord  Suflbrd.  Ftchiia  gri. 
XTM.   HnVu.  Bnrrall'iConqueivr.Hr. 

_  .,.. ,, __jquetof  Komi,  Mr,  J  Smith.    Bouquet, 

—  Fn-it.    MeIon,CantaJoup,Mr.Whilii«,  ganlcner  to  LoidSUSbrd.    Stnwbcr. 
rici,  vaiiinuii  Superb,  Mn.Gurdwk  „ 

Quiagrrf  Prbri.  ^Uipbcrrln,  Hoben  AUcr.    Wind»r  Beam,  P  Wlddow.    nnk.  DanVl 

Eclipio, Wilkinion.    Colleclion  of  lrit«  (liphUnds),  George  King. 

Robett  AUcrHn,  E^.,  lent  two  oiance  trect  in  (mil.  —  Rer.  G.  Lealbci,  Cel{«laciiitita.— 
Hr,  MlddIetan,iiipUntiofWriuDiipl«nden>jand^h[ieryfinchiUiami.  — Mr.  Brundell,  lii 


X" 

a  of  ciinialoup  meloni-Itoni  j^  J.Tiurney,  Eiiq.— 
lenlei  (Tcrj-llne  haulholt),  ftom  tbeBiT,  Jeicmlali 


alihttt,  Lakenham,  Ptniai 
irncwViere).— Brace  of  ( 


ohn  Gregory,  gJircU^er  to  Ilie  Rer.J.  Day 
rHelhFtMtL  — MnMackie,  Haurindya  Barclayiliu.aiiilendMapecimen,eaTerina6gn.  wire.— 
'our  double  gcorginai,  Bowcred  la  poll,  lia.  Scarlet,  Alnaudrinl  Viclorll,  Colrljle'l  FerUcla, 
nd  Gerban  EcllpK.  Tnoor  TerMna  AuMtlln.  An  AIMroEmirta  hlrtflla.  One  AiUea  nudlObrB 
ar.  icrduna  rfibri,  a  iplendld  ipeclmen.    A  Potentilla  aeedling  hybrid,  Tartely  between  For. 

Vhlie  Globe,  Cclnllai.  Tuiciny,  Purple  and  White  NolaMIe,  Sounauli^  Camine  Enchulcr^ 
irand  Purple,  Purple  Hignnnne,  Negro,  Royal  Bouquet,  Blanche  Pompone,  and  BnuialL 
'orty  ipeeimeni  of  choice  berbaeeout  Iwwen,  amongst  which  the  moat  conijiicuoat  were  Delpbl- 
Ivn  bieokH.  pictum,  and  cbinim* :  PMeiKlBa  AitmiAa  RuHellMiu,  and  a  new  fcedllng  hybrU 
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626       Provincial  Horticultural  Societies  :  —  Bakshire, 

vnrlety ;  fcrbina  MrHndm  ;  and  /.f  chnl«  ffilRcn*.  Forty  specimens  of  pinks,  amongst  wh-cb  Bar- 
ratt*s  Conqueror,  Wcstlakc's  Hero,  Woollard's  Blush,  and  Bowe«*s  Lustre  were  aaacfa  admindL 
Twelve  specimens  of  double  gcorBiua  flowers,  aud  a  splendid  general  bouquet.  There  were  nuwy 
line  dishes  of  Caroline,  Ilautbois,  Wilmot's  Supetb,  and  Chile  strawberries ;  cborrica,  rai^pherrics 
gooseberries,  and  currants ;  with  some  large  cauliflowers,  horseradish,  turnips,  potatoes,  and 
Windsor  beans.     {Norfolk  ChronicU^  July  10.) 

Norudch  Horticultural  Societif.  —  >/«;?•  4.  Prizes  were  awarded  as  follows :  — 
Plants.  fl?nothJra  Lindleyrn/i,  Mrs.  Mackle.  HiNmea  Slogans,  Rev,  G.  Leathesi  Sirium 
•pldndens,  G.  Jenningx,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Ives.  Hydrangea  ^ercif Mia,  Mrs.  Gnrdoo.  Colkctioa 
of  Hollyhocks:  1.  Kdward  Ij>rabe,  Esq.;  2.  Mr.  Novcrre.  —  F/ot/tit*.  Camationa  (best  half. 
dozcn\  Caotain  Cusiancc  Carnations  and  Picotees:  I.  T.  Bacon  (cottager)  ■,  2.  J.  Hcnrlett  (flo- 
rist);  3.  \Vm.  Craske  (floriRt>.  In  pots  :  1.  Mr.  Wilson;  2.  Mrs.  Kurroughes.  Seedling  Carna- 
tions and  Picotees,  Lieut. -Colonel  Ma^ion.  Georgina,  Mr.  John  Smith.  Best  hatf-doaen,  Mnk 
Mackie.  Balsams  in  pots,  VV.  Kandall  (florist).  —  JruU.  Pine  :  I.  Black  Jamaica,  Mr.  D.  Stewart; 
S.  Queen,  Mr.  Whiting,  gardener  to  Lord  Staftbrd.  Grapes :  1.  Black  Hamburi^,  R.  Crawshay, 
Esq.  ;  2.  Black  Prince,  R.  Hawkcs,  FIsq.  Peache*.  Noblesse,  Mr.  D.  Stewart  Kertarines,  Red 
Unman,  Mr.  1)  Stewart     Apricots:  1.  Algcrine,  Mr.  Hartt;  2.  Anson,  T.  Basey  (cottager^  Ap- 

5>Ie«,  Hawlhomden,  P.  Wilson  (cottager).  Cherries,  Morcllo,  J.  Nurse  (cottager).  Meloo: 
I.  Orange  Cantaloup,  T.  S.  Norgatc,  Esq  ;  2.  Polignac,  Rev.  T.  S.  Buckle  GnojK^rrtes,  Crova 
Bob,  Mrs.  (lurdon.  Twelve  heaviest,  mixed,  Mr.  Novcrre  —  Cul'tH.try  Vegetables.  Peas,  Green 
Marrow,  Wm.  Evcritt,  Esq.     I  ettucc,  Bath  Cos,  the  Dean  of  Hereford. 

Mr.  G.  Thurtell  had  an  exhibition  oiotii)  blooms,  and  two  dozen  ]M>ts  of  camalinns  and  yellow 
and  English  picotees.  Some  of  the  gooseberries  weiKhod  no  less  than  i\  ox.  Tliere  was  also  a 
•pecimcn  of  a  cockscomb,  measuring  I5  in.  across.    {Norwich  yfctcurff,  Aug.  7.) 

BERKSHIRE. 

Walling  ford  Jianunculvs  Show. —  June  8.      Several  gentlemen  of  the  town  and 

neighbourhood  sent  some  splendid  specimens  or  green-bouse  pK-.nts  to  decorate  the  hall,  which 

were  viewed  with  delight,  by  a  large  number  of  ladies  and  genllemen,  for  three  successive  days. 

The  ranunculuses  were  shown  in  classes,  and  the  prizes  were  awarded  as  follow*; :  — 

Class  I.  I>ark  and  Dark  Pun>le :  I.  Seedling,  Kcv.  Jos.  Tyso ;  2.  Naxara,  Mr.  Woodbridfte; 

3.  Naxara,  Mr.  Costar.  Class  2.  Striped  :  1.  Tem^raire,  Mr.  Costar ;  2.  Me*ange,  Rev.  Jo*.  TyM>; 
a.  Melange,  Mr.  Turner.  Class  3.  Crimson  llc<1  and  Rixie  :  1.  A]  olio,  Rev.  Jos.  T>-so;  9.  Guim's 
Crimson,  Mr.  Wootlbridge  ;  3.  Henrietta,  Mr.  Turner.  Clasps  4.  l->1ged  :  1.  Doctor  Franklin,  llr. 
Turner;  2.  Rose  Incoroi«rable,  Mr  Coftar;  3.  So|>liia,  Mr.  Grcenwocd.  Class  .5.  Spotted: 
L  Agamemnon,  Mr.  Clarke;  2.  Arbri!k<eau,  Mr.  WocKibridjre ;  3,  ArbrisM^au,  Mr  Turner. 
Class  6.  Orange,  Yellow,  and  Straw  :  I.  Miza,  and  2.  Ccdo  Nnlli,  Rev.  Jos.  T>fo;  3.  Eliza,  Mr. 
CosUr.  Class  7.  Mottled  :  1.  Pncellc,  Mr.  Rirkctt ;  2.  Earl  ff  Covcntrv,  aud  3.'  Cora,  Mr.  Clarke. 
Stands  of  nine  FlnwerK :  1.  Mr.  Turner;  2.  Mr.  Clarke;  3.  Rev,  Jos.  Tyso;  4.  Mr.  Greenwood; 
5.  Mr.  Costar;  (J.  Mr.  Woodbrid^e;  7.  Mr.  BirketL 

Premium  prize  for  the  best  flower  shown  that  day.  Rev.  Jos.  Tyso:  a  very  fine  dark  rrnuoa, 
raised  by  him  this  year.  Mr.  John  Ronalds  of  Brentford  and  Mr.  Biddnll  of  Fmchingtiek)  wete 
the  umpires  ;  and  they,  as  well  as  every  florist  present,  pronounred  it  the  best  ilark  flower  they 
had  ever  seen.  Every  one  was  anxious  to  {X/ssess  it :  and,  as  the  owner  con.«ented  to  its  side, 
Mr.  Brown  of  Slough,  who  was  present,  purchased  it  for  Ave  guineas,  and  named  it  "Othelto." 
There  were  several  other  seedlings  of  great  merit  exhibited  ;  and  we  are  happy  to  be  iBfonned 
that  the  rev.  gentleman  who  has  been  so  successful  in  raising  seedling  ranunculuses  wiU  abortlj 
communicate  his  method  through  the  medium  of  the  public  presa.  —  IV.  Greenvoood,  Secretary. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRK 

Gloucester  Horticultural  Society,  —  June  18.     'lliere  were  about   1200  speci- 
mens ticketed,  and  prizes  were  awarded  as  follows :  — 

Plants.  Stove  or  (ireen-honse  :  1.  Cactus specios'ssima,  Mr.  J.  C.  Wheeler;  2.  CActus  spectdsi, 
R.  Canning,  Esq. ;  3.  Whya  cambs-i,  Mrs.  Matthews  ;  4.  Combr^tum  t  legans,  Mr.  J.  C.  Wheeler; 

B.  Alstrtemfer/Vi  Petty r'na, Shewell,  Esq.     Heath  :  1.   i^rlca  ventricbsa  sup^rba,  Mr.  J.  C 

Wheeler  ;  2.  Ventricbsa  incarn^ta,  R.  Canning,  Esq. ;  3.  Caniea,  Mr.  J.  C.  Wheeler;  4.  Hfbrida, 
R.  Canning,  E.vj  ;  5  Prrsnlcua,  Mr.  J.  C.  Wheeler.  Hardy :  I.  KAlmia  latifblia,  Mr.  J.  C 
Wheeler;    2.  PM»n/a  albiflbra,  Mr.  Holbert  ;    3.  Delphinium  intermMium,    Mist  Waltecs: 

4.  Fraxinella  ri^hra,  MissCother;  5.  Rhododendron  maximum,  Mr.  J.  C.  Wheeler. —>  fftwrrt. 
Ranunculuses.  Dark:  1.  Mr.  J.  C.  Wheeler:  2.  R.  Canning,  Esq.;  3.  Mr.  J,C.  Wheeler-  4  Mr 
Grafton  ;  5.  Mr.  J.  C  Wheeler.     Light :  1.  Mr.  T.  Reynolds  ;  2.  Mr.  Crump  ;  3.  Mr.  T.  Reynolds: 

4.  and  5.  Mr.  Crum|>.    Pinks.  Black  and  White:  1.  Mrs.  Jaa  Reynolds;  2.  Mr.  J.  D  Wliceler: 

3.  Mr.  George  Bubb:  4.  and  5.  Mr.  Hitch.    Purplc-laced  :  1.  Mr.  J.  D.  Wheeler;  2.  Mr  Jonlaa: 

5.  Mrs.  Matthews ;  4.  Mr.  Pigott ;  5.  Mr.  G,  Bubb.  Red-laced :  1.  Mrs.  Jaa.  RevnoMs;  2.  Mr  C. 
Bubb;  3.  Mr.  Jordan  ;  4.  Mr.  J.  C.  Wheeler  ;  5.  Mr  Jordan.  Selfs  and  Fanciet :  1.  Mr.  Hitch; 
2.  Mrs.  T.Iatthews ;  3  D.  Pennant,  Esq.  ;  4.  Mr.  Hitch  ;  5.  Mr.  Jordan.  Roses.  Dark  :  I  and  1 
Mrs.  Jas.  Reynolds ;  3.  and  4.  C.  O.  Cambridge,  Esq.  j  5.  Mrs.  Dowdeswell.  L5ght :  1  BCr  J  C 
Wheeler;  2.  D.  M*I/»an,  Esq. ;  3.  D.  Pennant,  Esq. ;  4.  Mr.  J.  C.  Wheeler;  5.  C.  O.  Cambri^R' 
Esq.  Bmiquet,  Mr.  J,  D.  Wheeler.  —  fVw/.  Cherries  :  1.  May  Duke,  R.  8.  D.ivies»  Esq  ;  9  BUv 
Duke,  W.  Wood,  Esq. ;  3.  Early  Heart,  D.  M'lx-an,  Esq. ;  4.  May  Duke,  Mr.  Wilklns  •  5.  May 
Duke,  Mr. Holbert.  Strawberries:  1.  Keen's  Seedling,  Joseph  Bennett,  Esq. :  2.  Pine,  Mr  J  C 
Wheeler ;  3.  Roseherry,  Mrs.  Dowdeswell ;  4.  —Shewell,  Escl  ;  5.  Alpine,  Mrs.  DowdcsweUL  — 
Culinarv  fege/abies.    Cauliflowers :  1.  —  Shewell,  Esq. ;  2.  D.  M'Lean,  Esq. ;  a  Mr.  Holbert  • 

4.  MUsCother;  5.  Mr8.J.  Reynold*.    {Gloucester  Joumai,  June  19.) 

WORCESTERSHIRE. 

Worcester  Horticultural  Societt/.  —  June  17.     The  award  of  prises  was  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

Plants.  Stove  and  Groen-housc  :  I.  Cictus  tpcciosiisima,  Mr.  Linton  ;  SL  Gloxinus  cpeoUa. 
Mr.  Bradley ;  3.  (gladiolus  cardinklis,  Mr.  Smith ;  4.  F^chsMi  gr&cilis,  Mr.  Mowbrar  HmSt^ 
1.  K4lm/a  latifblia,  Mr.  Tapp;  2.  ^erb^na  3fc/m</rc«,  Mr.  Smith.  Heaths:  1.  J?r\ca  vcntridMoi 
•tellkta,  Mr.  Tapp ;  2.  i?rlca  florida,  Mr.  Smith.  —  Flowers.  Ranunculuses.  Dark  and  Dark 
Purple :  1.  Mr.  Smith  j  2.  Mr.  Pounethorn  ;  a  Mr.  Tapp.    White  Ground,  tlriped,  spotted   and 
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edged:  1.  Ber.  T.  Waters;  &  Mr.  Gammerr :  a  Mr.  Smith.  Yellow  Oround,  itriped,  ipotted, 
and  edgpd :  1.  and  2.  Mr.  Pennethorn  j  a  Mr.  Tapp.  Orange  and  Yellow :  1.  Mr.  Gumraery ; 
2.  Rev.  T.  Waters;  3.  Mr.  Gumrarnr.  Scarlet  and  Crimston  :  1.  Rev.  T.  Waters :  2.  Mr.  Smith  ; 
a  Mr.  Penncthoni.  Liffht :  1.  Rev.  T.  Waters  ;  2.  Mr.  Tapp ;  a  Mr.  Smith.  Pink*.  Purplo-laced :  1. 
Mr.  Fuller :  2.  Rev.  T.  Housman.  Red-laced :  1.  J.  Taylur,  Esq. ;  2L  Mr.  Smith ;  a  Rev.  T.  Housmau. 
Plain  :  1.  Mr.  Hickraiin  ;  2.  J.  Tavlor,  Esq.  Roses  :  L  R.  Berkeley,  Esq. ;  2.  and  S.  Mr.  Beach  ; 
4.  Mr.  Fuller ;  5.  Mr.  Beach  ;  ft  J.  Taylor,  Esq. :  7.  Mr.  Tapp ;  a  J.  Taylor,  Esq.  —  Fruit.  Pine, 
mack  Jamaica,  Mr.  Wood.  MelQl^  Stanhope's  £arly,  R  Nuttall,  Esq.  Peaches,  Red  Magdalen 
fbraed},  Mr.  BeddanL  Grapei:  1.  Blade  HanriMirirh,  Mr.  Kirby;  2.  White  Muscadine,  Mr. 
Wood.  Cherries :  1.  Hay  Duke,  R  AUtca,  Esq. ;  SL  May  Dvkc,  R  Berkeley,  Esq.  Strawberries  : 
L  (one pint,  heaviest)  Keen's  Seedling,  Mr.  Mowbray;  1  (one  pint,  best  flavoured)  Mr.  Walker. 
—  CuUnary  Vegetabies,  Cauliflowers,  Mm  Farley.  Peas,  double4)tossoiiied,  Mr.  Mowbray. 
Beans,  Broad,  R  Berkeley,  Esq. 

Estra-PrixeB.  Grapos :  1.  White  Hamburgh,  and  2.  White  Muscadine,  Rev.  T.  Hardward. 
tkrawtwrries.  Sir  R  Wakeman.  Bart  Cauliflowers,  Sir  A.  Lechmere,  Bart  Lettuce,  R  Allies^ 
Esq.  Onions,  Usboo,  R  Allies,  Esq.  Turnips,  Mr.  Smith.  Core6psis  tinctbria,  and  Cocks, 
oomb.  Sir  H.  Wakeman.  Bart 

The  beautiful  varieties  of  the  rose,  from  the  extensive  collection  of  Earl  Reauchamp,  are 
entitled  to  especial  attention  ;  and  a  Cactus  speciosfssima,  in  brilliant  bloom,  was  justly  admired. 
Amongst  the  hardy  shrubs  were  several  of  the  KS\mia  latifijlia,  equalled  by  few  of  its  tribe.  In 
one  dish  of  strawberries  were  22  of  Keen's  Seedling,  weighing  12  oz.  ( JVoreester  Herald,  June  2fi.) 

JWy  ^>  The  display  of  fruits  was  abundant.  A  dish  of  the  new  Scarlet  Elton 
•trawberriet  (first  introduced  by  T.  A.  Knight,  Esq.,  of  Downton  Castle,  Herefordshire),  grown 
by  Mrs.  Farley's  gardener,  were  in  high  ])erfectloa  Among  the  vegetables  were  five  beautiful 
cucumbers,  from  the  garden  of  Sir  A.  ly^chmere,  Bart,  all  grown  on  one  plant  A  Cactus  i\te. 
closfssinia,  from  the  garden  of  Mr.  Mann,  merits  notice  on  account  of  being  the  fourth  time  of 
blossoming  this  year.     Prizes  were  awarded  as  follows :  — 

Ptant*.  Stove  or  Green-hou<(e :  1.  ATlrium  spl^ndens,  J.  Taylor,  Esq. ;  2.  /'erbina  chamasdnr- 
nides,  Mr.  Smith  ,  5.  CalcooUria  rorymbbj^a,  Sir  H  Wakeman  ;  4.  Lachn<e^a  cnnglomcr?ita,  >ir. 
Tapp.  Heaths  :  I.  Ventricbsa  sup<^rt')a.  Mr.  Smith  ;  1  Eftca.  Bowicdna,  Mr.  Tapp.  Hardy  An. 
nuats:  1.  S^hizAnthus  pinn&tus,  R.  Bcrkefov,  Esq. ;  2.  ClArk/a  pulcheMa,  Mr.  Smith. —  Fiowerx. 
Carnations.  Rizards.  Starlet :  1.  William  the  Conqueror,  Mr.  GummcfV ;  2.  Lord  Hill,  and  3. 
Stren«ham  H?ro,  J.  Taylor,  Esq.  Crimson :  1.  Paul  Pry,  Mr.  Holmes ;  2.  C^rtwrighfs  Rain- 
bow, Mr.  Smith.  Flakos.  Scarlet :  1.  Lady  Lennox,  Mr.  Holmes ;  2.  Neals  George  the  Fourth, 
J.  Tiiylor,  E«q. ;  3.  Seedling,  Mr.  Holmes.  Purple :  1.  Timmis's  I/>rd  Byron,  Sir  A.  licchmerc; 
Jt  Turner's  Princess  Charlotte,  J.  Taylor,  Esq. ;  a  Hall's  Major  Cartwright,  Rev.  T.  Housman. 
Rose :  1.  Neal's  Miss  Paton,  Mr.  Smith  ;  2.  Plant's  Lady  Wood,  Rev.  T.  Housman  :  3.  Aurelia, 
J.  Taylor,  Ewj.  Picotees.  Red  :  I.  Princess  Victoria,  Mr.  Holmes ;  2.  6ee<lling.  J.  Taylor,  Esq. ; 
a  Seedling,  R  Berkeley,  Esq.  Purple :  1.  Cleopatra,  J.  Taylor,  Esq. ;  2.  M.irtin's  Linnzeus,  Rev. 
T.  Housman;  .*?.  Fair  Flora,  Sir  A.  Lechmere.  Balsams:  L  and  2.  R  Berkeley,  Esq.  —  FruiL 
Gooseberries,  12  heaviest  berries:  1.  Huntsman  (14  of  these  berries  weiglied  1  lb.\  J.  Taylor, 
Esq. ;  2.  Red,  Koiring  Lion,  and  a  Green,  Ocean,  Mr.  Fuller ;  4t  Yellow,  Royal  Gunner,  R 
Nuttall,  F^q. ;  .').  White,  Cheshire  Lass,  J.  Taylor,  Esq.  Currants  :  1.  itcd,  and  2.  While,  Sir  T. 
Winnin«ton,  But.  Rnspbcrries,  Antwerp,  Mr.  Linton.  Grapes:  Black,  Black  Prince, J. Taylor, 
Esq. ;  White,  White  Muscat,  Mr.  WootL  Pine,  Enville,  A.  Skey,  Esq.  Melon,  I>ondon  Rock, 
Mr.  ft  AHica.  Peaclie*,  French  Mignonnc,  Sir  H.  Wakeman.  Nectarines,  Red  Roman,  Sir 
H.  Wakeman.  Apples,  early  dessert.  White  Costin,  Rev.  T.  Walters.  Plums,  early  dessert.  Blue 
Gage,  Mr.  Linton.  —  Culinary  I'egetabU'r.    Cucumbers,  from  ridRC,  Sir  H.  Wakeman. 

Extra-Prizes.  Cherries,  Morello,  Mr.  Wood.  Strawberries,  New  Scarlet,  Elton,  Mrs.  Farley. 
Onions,  Potato,  Mr.  R.  Allies.  Celery :  1.  White,  and  2.  Red,  Six  H.  Wakeman.  Shaddocks,  Mr. 
Smith.    (/M//.,  July24w) 

Vale  of  Eueshatn  Horticultural  Society.  —  June  1 7.     The  following  prizes  were 
awarded :  — 

Ptanti.  Stove  or  Green.house :  1.  Cik:tus  speciosissima,  and  2L  StapMtVi  grandiflbra,  Edward 
Rudge,  Esq. ;  a  Rivlna  laeVis,  Mr.  Jessop.  Hardy  Annuals :  1.  Rev.  Mr.  Shute;  2.  Mr.  Payne. 
^  Flowers.  Ranunculuses.  Dark  Purple :  1.  Hortensi?,  Mr.  Bannister  of  Shipston  ;  2.  Mrs.  Eys. 
ton.  Scarlet,  Mr.  William  MurrelL  Crimson:  1.  and  2.  Edward  Rudge,  Eaq.  Shaded:  1.  Mr. 
Bannister  of  Shipston ;  2.  Mrs.  Eyston  :  a  Mr.  Shayler.  Yellow  Ground,  striped  :  I.  Mrs.  Evston  ; 
2.  Mr.  Fulton.  White  Ground,  striped :  1.  and  2.  Mr.  Mayfleld.  Orange :  1.  and  2.  Mrs.  Eyston. 
Sulphur:  1.  Mr.  Felton  ;  2  Mrs.  Eyston.  White:  1.  and  2.  Mrs.  Maylield.  Pinks.  Purple-laced: 
1.  Barratt's  Conqueror,  and  2.  Mrs.  Hunt ;  a  Davey's  I/)rd  Hill,  Mr.  Jessop.  Red-laced :  t  Dm- 
cbesi  of  Oldenburgh,  Mrs.  Eyston ;  2.  and  S.  Mrs.  Hunt  Stars:  1.  Laily  Mostyn,  Mrs.  Hunt; 
ft  Mr.  Goodall;  3.  Mr.  Fulton.  Roses:  1.  Tuscany,  Mrs.  Hunt:  2.  SuHan,  Mr.  Jessop;  a  Mr. 
Iiod;  4.  Miss  Day;  5.  Mrs.  Hunt;  6.  Pluto,  Mr.  Jessop;  7.  Mrs.  Hunt:  8.  Rev.  G.  Shute.— 
fhtt't.  Melons:  Morocco  Melon,  Edward  Rudge,  Esq.  Strawberries:  I.  Keen's  Seedling,  Mrs. 
Charles ;  S.  Black  Taunton,  Mrs.  Hunt :  3.  Mrs.  Eyston.  KesUflavoured :  1.  Mrs.  Charlea ; 
fi.  Black  Tauncon,  Mr.  Hunt ;  3.  Keen's  Seedling,  Mrs.  Evston.  Cherries  :  1.  Black,  Mrs.  Charles ; 
ft  May  Duke,  Mr.  Goodall.  —  Culinary  Vegrtabiet.    Cauliflowers,  Edwani  Rudge,  Esq. 

Bxtra-Prixes.  Grapes,  Black  Hamburgh,  Mr.  Fulton.  Queen  Pine,  Mr.  Fulton.  Apples: 
I.  Mr.  Fulton  ;  2.  Mrs.  East 

The  president  exhilMted  a  sample  af  dried  Russian  peas,  which  had  been  consigned,  during  the 
last  winter,  to  a  seedsman  in  Jermyn  Street,  London,  on  trial  for  approval,  and  which  are  found 
to  be  a  very  good  substitute  for  green  peas  during  the  winter  months.  {Worcetier  Jaumatf 
June  S6.) 

MaNMOUTHSHIRB. 

Glamorgan  and  Monmouthshire  Horticultural  Society/.  — June  16.  Chairman, 
H.  Moggridffe,  Esq.,  V.  P.  of  the  Society.  Judges  of  the  Show.  Mr.  Moggridge,  Mr.  Deacon,  Mr. 
Matthews,  Mr.  P.  Potter,  and  (we  believe,  for  we  did  not  eaten  his  name)  the  gardener  of  C.  H. 
Leigh,  Esq.,  of  Pontypool  Park.  Amonnt  the  prises  announced,  the  greatest  in  number  was,  as 
■light  be  expected,  adjudged  to  Sir  Chas.  Morgan  and  Mr.  Leigh  ;  sevend  were  given  to  Mr.  Booth 
Orey,  Mr.  Prothcro,  Mr.  John  Moggridge,  Mr.  E.  P.  Richards,  Mr.  Richard  Hill,  Mr.  Jenner  of 
Wenvoe  Castle,  and  Mr.  Rcecc,  honorary  secretary :  and  amongst  those  who  took  extra.prizes  we 
mdced  the  namci  of  Mr.  Moggridge,  Mr.  Jenkins  of  Lanfaarnui,  and  MiM  Leyson.    The  compe. 
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titlon  amongst  the  oottagcra,  It  was  regretted,  wax  not  ao  gT«at  aa  uaaal,  a  grreaft  Bia|afltt  if  H 

oflbred  prizes  not  being  claimed.    The  only  prises  awarded  to  rottaftera  on  the  biUaofthrt 
counties  were  extnupriaes  given  to  two  labourers  in  Blackwood  village.  (7Ar  Caaairiaa,  tecB 

HEREFORDSHIRE. 

Hereftml  HorticuUural  Society.  —  June  22.  The  prize-stand  contained  a  bca 
tiftil  and  extensive  variety  of  roses,  moat  of  them  the  choiceat  aorta,  pinka  in  crcat . 
the  finest  kinds,  and  ranunculuses  also  of  great  excellence,  with  ite^cral  noble  not  aaal  i 
plants.  The  large  stand  was  taatefUlly  decorated  with  a  magnificent  collection  of  , 
atove,  and  green.houae  plants;  and  the  stage  amnopriatcd  to  fruita  and  regeCables 
remarkably  fine  pines,  melons,  grapes,  strawberries  in  great  rariety  and  excriksirc^ 
apples,  cauliflowers,  carrots,  cabbages,  turnips,  lettuces,  &c  Amongn  the  strawberries  wasa  ai 
aeedling  from  Sir  J.  G.  Cotterell,  Bart,  Gamons,  of  excellent  flavour ;  a  rariety  of  whitebNl,il 
fhrni  Gamons,  was  an  the  stand,  which  is  highly  spoken  of  as  an  esculent.  The  sbowaflbrriadtl 
utmost  satisfaction  to  the  large  company  that  attended ;  and  the  arrangementa  were  highly  crei 
able  to  Mr.  Godsall,  the  secretary.     (Herrford  Journal,  June  23.) 

July  24.  A  specimen  of  a  new  esculent  vegetable,  called  "  panace,**  for  tl 
Introduction  of  which  the  silver  medal  was  given  by  Uie  Society  of  Arta,  waa  exhSiilei.  a 
attracted  particular  attrition  :  the  roots  taken  up  in  December  and  Januarr  are  fltmi  6  to  X)i 
long,  and,  when  boiled,  arc  similar  to  asparagus  in  flavour.  On  the  amaU  atand  was  pbeH 
medJU  (with  those  we  noticed  at  the  last  exhibition),  presented  by  the  London  HorticulUinl  S 
Ciety  to  Mr.  Gardner,  Sir  J.  G  Cottereirs  gardener.    The  priaes  were  awarded  aa  Iblknra :  — 

Plant$.     Stove:    Oictus  speciosissima,  C.  G.  Cooke,  Eau.     Green.houae:  1.   FiicfasMgficS 
C  G.  Cooke,  Esq.;  2.  CalceoUria  rugbsa.  Sir  J.  G.  Cotterell.    Hardy:  I.   Doul>le  Yellow  ~- 
Roae.  T.  H  Symons.  Esq.  ;  S.  Terbdna  Metkutres,  Mr.  GodaalL  ~  Piowera. 


>,  T.  H  Symons,  Esq.  ;  S.  Terbdna  Me/Uuires, 
Blaard  :  1.  Ives*s  Pnnce  Leopold,  Mr.  (Jodsall ;  2.  Lord  Hill,  Mr.  Nott  Flakea.  Scarlet:  1.  T 
ner*s  Jupiter,  Mrs.  V/.  Pateshall :  2.  Madame  Mara,  R.  J.  Powell,  Esq. :  a  Pearaon'a  Madaa 
Mara,  Mr.  GodaalL  Rose:  1.  Udy  Clinton,  and  2.  Lady  of  the  Lake,  R.J.  PbweO,  &a 
S.  Ives's  Ensign,  Mr.  Godsall.  Purple:  1.  Turner's  Princess  CharloUe,  Mr.  Godaall;  2.  Sntb 
Fair  Ellen,  Mrs.  W.  Pateshall.  Picoteea.  Purple :  1.  Hufton's  Misa  Emnoa,  R.  J.  PtoweH,  b^ 
S.  Huflon's  IsabelU,  Mrs.W.Patesball ;  a.  Green's  Cupid,  Mr.  GodMill.  Red  :  1.  Perkin'a  Mayori 
Northampton,  2.  Pearson's  Chilwell  Beauty,  and  3.  Pike's  Defiance,  Mra.'W.  Pateahaa  Gcotfiaa 
Dark :  I.  Mount  Veauvlua,  Mr.  Nott ;  2.  Miller's  Juba,  and  3.  Diadem,  lira.  W.  Fateshal 
4.  Black  Turban,  Mr.  Cranaton.  Ught :  1.  Dwarf  Yellow,  Mr.  Cranston  ;  2.  Minerra,  Mr.  Hat 
Balaams  :  1.  and  2.  T.  H.  Symons,  Esq.  CockscomU :  1.  Sir  J.  G.  Cotterell ;  2.  Mr.  Nott.~fVwl 
Oooseberriea.  Red  :  1.  Crown  Bob,  Mr.  Spencer ;  2.  Roaring  Lion,  Mr.  Cranaton ;  3L'Cockmur,aB 
4.  Scotch  Black,  S^r  J.  G. Cotterell.  Green:  1.  Sirrel's  Green,  2.  Green  Ocean,  aad  a  ChevcT 
Green,  Mr.  Spencer.  Yellow :  1.  T.  H.  Sjrmona,  Esq. ;  2.  Golden  Sovereign,  and  3.  Mr.  Gadsil 
Grapes :  1.  Black  Prince,  Mr.  Spencer;  2.  American,  and  3.  Black  Hamburgh,  Sir  J.  G.  Cotteni 
Melons :  1.  Golden  CanUloup,  Mr.  Lee ;  2.  Netted  CanUloup,  T.  H.  Symona,  En. ;  S.  Sin 
Cantaloup,  Mr.  Williams.  Plums :  1.  Orleans,  Sir  J.  G.  Cotterell ;  2.  Blue  GagcTK.  J.  Ftovd 
Esq.  Curranu :  White,  T.  C.  Bridges,  Esq. ;  Red,  R.  J.  Powell,  Esq.  —  CtUSuvw  VemrtMn 
Celery :  1.  8i  Cam,  Esq. ;  2.  R  J.  Powell,  Esq.    (/*«/..  July  2a) 

iSoM  HorticuUural  Society. —  June  16.      Amongst  the  house  productions,  Mil 
Smallwood's  gardener  produced  a  C&ctus  specioatsaima,  in  flower  and  fruit,  which  took  the  fln 

Srixe ;  and  Mr.  J.  C.  W^heeler  showed  another  specim«i  of  this  splendid  plant  in  extraorchnar 
ne  flower.  Mr.  Reynolds  furnished  some  of  his  infant  cockscombs,  which  will  be  of  agr  Inrtii 
next  show,  itchnia  edulis  Whittl^^/,  from  the  garden  of  the  Rev.  ix>ve  Robertaon,  waa  as  ne 
specimen  as  ever  was  bloomed.  In  quantity  of  truss  and  colour  ;  and  the  second  priae  in  eekmr  ai 
never  surpassed.  The  number  of  8]>ecimens  ticketed  and  entered  into  the  Society's  tjookaamouale 
to  1 101 ;  and  the  evening's  sale  of  unremoved  fruits  and  vegetatrfes  prodaced  XL  7a.  14.  ftiai 
were  awarded  as  under :  — 

Plants.  Stove  or  Green-house :  1.  Cfkrtus  sneciosfssima,  Mrs.  Small  wood ;  8.  Erytbrlna  CMai 
silli,  Mrs.  West  filing ;  a  Hbva  cambsa,  Joihn  Cooke,  Esq.;  4.  AmartHia  vittftta,  Mr.J.  ( 
Wheeler;  5.  Gloxinia  maculkta,  Mrs.  Westfiding.  Heaths:  1.  Ventricbsa  c&rnea,  Mr.  X  C 
Wheeler ;  2.  Ventrirhsa  coccfnea,  John  Cooke,  &q. ;  .3.  Ventricbsa  sup^rba,  Mrs.  weatlalisa 
4.  H^brida,  Miss  Trusted ;  5.  VestlU  fl«'*rida,  Mr.  J.  C.  Wheeler.  Hardy  :  I.  Pufynia  ediklia  WMl 
tl^i,  Mrs.  Robertson  :  2.  K&lmia  latifblia,  and  a  Rhododendron  m4ximum,  Mr.  J.  C  Wbackr 
4.  S^irc^a  Ulm&ria,  Edward  Pritchard,  Esq. ;  5.  Silirne  glutinbsa,  Mr.  Reynolds.  —  fisawn 
Ranunculuses.  Dark:  1.  Indiana,  Mrs.  W^estfaling;  2.  Naxara,  Mr.  J. C.  Wheeler ;  a  Roi  4 
Pourpre,  and  4^  Black  Prince,  Mrs.  Westfaling ;  5.  Vulcan,  Mr.  Crumpi  Light :  1.  Angafiai 
W.  Gillman,  Esq. ;  2.  Thes^e,  Mrs.  Westfaling j  a  Painted  Lady,  Mr.  Godsall:  4.  AnnaMaril 
Mrs.  Westfaling :  5.  Queen  of  Wurtemberg,  Thomas  Rudge,  Esq.  Pinks.  Blade  aad  White 
1.  Westlake's  Heroine,  W.  Gillman.  Esq. ;  2.  Lewis's  Defiance,  and  a  Plower's  Novdty,  JL 1 
Willis,  Esq.  ;  4.  Cole's  Miss  Manbv,  Mr.  Reynolds ;  5.  Symond's  Eclipae,  Colonel  Money.  »pli 
laced  :  1.  Ruffklo*s  Beautv,  and  ^  Oxonian,  John  CocAe,  Esq. ;  a  Law's  Hero,  K.  ETana,EH|. 
4  Earl  of  Uxbridge,  Mr.  J.  D.  Wheeler;  S.  Looker's  Oxonian,  K.  Evans,  E^.    Red-laced :  L  90k 


AgrM)le,  Mr.  Reynolds ;  &  Sanapareil,  Mrs.  Nourse.  light :  1.  Yellow  China,  lit.  Reyaolds 
S.  White  Moas,  Mrsw  Nourse:  3.  Unique,  K.  Evans,  Esq. :  4.  Hybrid  de Ben|^,  lir.  J.CWbealcf 
5.  Celeste.  Colonel  Money.  Best  Nosegay,  J.  F.  Willis^  Eiq. .  FruU.  Cherries :  1.  Rd.  Coaialai 
Esq. ;  2.  Mrs.  Piatt ;  3.  and  4  Mra.  Cary  Cocks ;  5.  Mr.  Holbert  Strawberries :  1.  Keen's  tod 
ling,  Mr.  Reynolds;  2.  Surinam,  Mrs.  Cary  Cocks:  a  Roaeberry.  4.  Scarlet,  and  5,  Alpine,  Cd 
Money. -.•  Culinary  Vegetables.  Cauliflowera:  1.  ic\\n  Cooke,  £sq. ;  2.  Mr.  Beynolda;  a  Mn 
Westfaling ;  4  Mr.  Holbert ;  5.  John  Cooke,  Esq.    (Tft/dt,  June  2a) 

July  21.  The  number  of  specimens  ticketed  and  entered  in  the  Society* 
books  amounted  to  633 ;  and  the  evening's  sale  of  unremoved  specimens  of  fhiits  produced  9L IL 
Prises  were  awarded  aa  follows :  — 

PlanU.    Stove  or  Green-house:  1.  Mr.J.  C.  Wheeler;  2.  Rer.  T.  Underwood;  a  J.  Oookc 

Esq.  i  4.  MiM  Trusted ;  5.  Messrs.  Brecae  and  Reynolds.    Hardy :  I.  Mr.  Reynolda :  2.  J.  Cooks 

.Esq. ;  a  W.  Gillman.  EM^ ;  4.  and  &  Mr.  Reynolda.    Heaths :  1.  Mrs.  PUU ;  2,  d,  and  4.  Mia 

Trusted ;  5.  Mr.  J.  C.  Whcder.  —  Flowers.    CamatioDa.  Bisard.  Scarlet :  1.  Ucsin.  BiMie  aa 


Mr.  J.  D.  W  heeler ;  »  Mr.  Crump  1  *.  Mr.  -t.  aiMnli )  S.  Ut.  Cninoik    Purpt* !  1.  Mr.  Crump ; 

5  Mr.  J.  a  Wlwin  (  a  CdIhuI  Mooct)  4.  Mr.  J.  crfhrder { E.  W.«l1]iii>n,  Eu.  Kok:  1.  Mr! 
Cniirp,  Eandl  Mcun.  B««  ■nd  iL^oldi;  4.  Col  Moicyj  5.  Mr.  J.  I>.  VllMelcr.  Keotm. 
J^irplo:  I  W.  Gillm.n  B.,i  t  Mf.J.CWIl«».rj3.ar.J.  B,  Whteltri*  UMl  S.  Mr.  T.  Bl. 
winL..  Red:  1.  J.  V.  Willii,  k«L  i  a  Mr.Clonpil  Mr.  J.  D.  Wheeler  j  i  Ur  Crump;  S.  Mr, 
1.  Edwardi.  Guiginu.  Durk  iiaalit :  1.  Mcwn.  Brecii!  and  Beinoldi :  2,  3.  and  t.  Mr.  J.  C. 
Wlieeler ,  6.  Utun.  Kmte  ud  llernolda,  Ij(lit  DiHIble ;  I.  aiMl  L  Mcaui.  Dreeac  and  Hc>. 
noldli3.Hr.Jamnnudni  t.  Mr.  VVno.Wheileri  Jl  MeurL  Bne«>  and  RcuioldL  BabaiDi: 
J.  and  S.  Ur.  HeTDolda  1  £  Mr.  J.  C  Wll«l«  ;  *.  and  J.  Ur.  Kerdolda  CockJ^mH  :  I.  aild  1 
Mr.J:iXWh«;eriaHr.Re)nald)i«^Ur.J.  IXWhoeloii5.Ur.  Heynslda  BeU  Nuna*,  Mr. 
nermiMi.— />■«.  GooiFbeiriea  Ked:  I,  T.  Siwmr,  bq.  i  i.  Mr.  P.  BniUa:  3.  Mr.  Kalbcrl: 
4,  Col  Money  1  S.  Mr,  Holint.  Gnta:  1.  Mr.  P.  Hatlii :  i.  ini  i.  T.  Saenctr,  Eat ;  t.  Mr.  Ilol^ 
beR  i  &  Coknel  Msnn.  Yello" :  1.  Mr.  P.  Dailli;  1  f.  Siencet,  Eiq.  j  a  KeTL  ItoUrlicm : 
1.  K.  Enn.,  E^  1  a,  tlr.  HolbcH.    Onpn:  1.  Mu>ca<lel.  ColoDtl  Uoiwn  1:  Wick  Princr,  anj 

6  BUtk  FnnktMhal,  Mr.  J,  D.  Whcckr ;  4.  BUck  Hanbunh,  M«tn.  Birio*  and  BrnwMa  i 
&  SwtMwMcc,  £  Piicbud,  Enj,  Htlona :  L  Kew  lirem  FTadi,  V,  3,  and  4  Wlndadr  IVb, 
K  Kniu,  Khj  5.  Un,  1.  KobHlwm,  Aprlcou,  Mr.  HoNvrt  Hauibentn :  1.  llid,  R.  Conp- 
lan.  IH>  '  HrHollieni  &C.  BUa,  Eh.  ;«.  While,  Hn.  Platte  5.  Red,  Mrt  Wcbli,  CurtanUt 
L-  White,  HrL  Sooar ;  !,  Red,  Her.  I.  UobcrUonj  a  Hed,  R.  Uimpten,  Eh.  :  4.  Slack,  Cil. 
UaBeji  £.  W.GillMaii.Gi^    (»[TC/i<rd  JstmuW, Jiil]r S&) 

VORKSHIRE,  t 

Fiiriihire  RorivmlliiTal  Stdrtg.  — Jrdy  7.  Priies  ire  re  awarded  as  rolloiM:  — 
FlanU^  Store:  ].  Hiimed  tlegwi  (a  Ane  uwcimtn,  nown  fnuq  iced  brought  Tnn  South 
Amcrleal,  Mr  Juaeph  Moore^  fi.  Glaa^nja  caul^icma,  Ur,  JdIid  Henaiea,  rardeaer  ta  CL  Rav- 
■on,  K«],t  or  Hope  IloUfe,  Halirax.     Grefll-tloiHr :  1.  LupiQUi  pukh^lltli 


nicrophf  lla,  Mr.  John  Neniln  Beat  Oerani 
Thoa.  Avplctn.  Ha™'  "-».*-  pi.n* .  i  v^ 
John  M^liW^ra 


>:  1.  LupiQtii  jHikh^lltii  (a  bcaulirtil  apeclnii 
Hawaon,  Eu  ;  X.  Cilceolkili  BTachiriiidn,  M 
lalia  Bosie^iia,  Mr.  Janiet  Brown ;  4.  FAchi 


nntnire,  Mr.  Anthony  FaTKM;a.TcDdreHe,  Mr.  wiinam  rittriiS.  Juiiui,  ur.  Anttwar  Par- 
ker, iielft :  1.  Kciuei,  and  I.  ChartCfBana,  Ur  John  Hitw ;  3.  Dnknonn,  Mr.  Wntlan  Firlh. 
Pinka,  PuTvte-laced :  1.  Bowei'a  EuRatroir,  Mr.  WUItanFinhi  £  Bown'iCito,  Mr.  Wm.  Clark, 
Hodkij  3.  Penny'!  Queen,  Ur.  Ruberl  Jaduon  of  Ltedt.  Scutel-liced :  I.  Gorton'i  George Ihs 
Founh.  Mr.  William  Firthi  1.  Bovcat  Oeorn  the  Founb,  Mr,  WllllaD  Hiley)  3.  kfann'i 
OUenUirih  Mr.  John  Maby,  Duk.»ed  t  1.  WeHlake'a  Heroine,  Ur.  John  RaUy ;  S,  Beauir 
Plor*.  atid  3,  Seedlini,  Hr.  Williwn  Kiicy,  Oeornna,  Mr,  John  Keanley  of  Woodhouio  Hllf, 
HnniW     Hardy  RouqiKt :  I.  Mr.  John  Uenaleai  i    Mr.  Thomai  Appleby,     Kxollc  Bouqani 

I.  Mr.  Wn.  Wood ;  £  Mr.  Sanud  Cunle FnU.    Pine ;  I.  Ur.  Joieph  lieunbuij.  gardener  Id 

Abr,  Rtiodn,  Eaq.,  irf  HouDdhar  i  £  Mr.  T.  Appleby,  ganlener  to  the  Rer.  J.  A.  rWcs  Uon'unh 
HllL  GrapeaTwhite :  1.  Miucat  Mr.  Jamaa  Brovn,  gardener  to  John  HeMilelhwaile,  Eug., 
WoodhouK  Idne,  I^da;  S.  Mr.  Wm.  Athlon,  nrdencr  to  B.  Oukell,  Ei).,  lliornH  Hoiuei 
aSveet>»er,  Hr.J.Deuibun.  Block:  1.  BUck  HamtHi^b,  Hr.  Wdllam  Keynnlda,  gardener  u 

Arniluge,  Eiq..  Famley  Hall;  Z,  Hr.  Jamea  VroiRi  1  3.  Hr.  WllUam  Athlon.    Ualon : 

].  Mr.  Joteph  Deuxbury ;  S.  Ur.  Samuel  Currle,  gardener  to  Jamea  Ingham,  Eaq.,  oT  blake 

&ia,'  or  LirhlclilK,  near  HaJilU.  NecurlneL  Mr.  Thomaa  ApriiSn.  Currauta,  While  uhI 
k3,  Hr.  milam  MMDeM  ot  waelMd.  Onngn,  rery  large  anf  line,  Ur.  J.  Catun,  gardener 
InB.  Sadler,  Ed).,  or  NevLailbi,  near  LeedL  Cherrlea.Hr.Wm.  Athlon,  Stnoberrln ;  1  Mr. 
unni —  .-...L  g/  Rodley  1  E.  Mr.  S,  Currie.  Seedling,  Mr  Wm,  Hatlleld.  BHUbeniea,  Mr.  S. 
-^H  :  r.  Mr.  O.  Hick,  hrmer,  of  Benlngboiwigh,  near  York  j  2.  ^r.  John  Haby, 
BackhouteorVork.    Applet,  eating:  1.  (ror  a  line  ipecimei]  preaerrcd  in  dry 

ihlon.  — ewiaarw  »'<w<dlb),    Cueumbert :  I.  Mr.  Jaa. 

_       BackhoutoorTrori,    FMa,  Mr.  Wn.  Wood,  ftom 

Haiitv  Backhouie  or  York,  PoUloet:  I.  Roailyn  CatUe,  Mr.  J.  Baby ;  t.  Athlop  Kidney,  Ur. 
S.Ciin1e,  CelciT  |a  rery  large  and  bnutlAiI  ipednen,  Mr.  Sl  Cuntt  Cabliaget:  1.  Mr.John 
Cation ;  S.  Mr.  John  Blarthall,  gardeaer  to  Bdvin  Krehall,  Ek.,  Biuley  Urore,  near  Lenk. 
L«liice :  1.  Mr.  Wm.  Halfleld  li  Mr  9.  Currie.    French  Beau,  Ur.  Sl  Currie,  Panin  (a  bsau. 

S.  Ur.  Wllllam'ApplitTar  Wydam,  ntar  BuiUnglhoiiie,  Leedi.  Carrcu,  Mr.  S,  Cuirie,  Cape 
Awxell,  Mr.  John  Ho«e,  gardener  loT.  &  Peaie,  Em,  Chapeltonn,  near  Leedi.  Tuinlpi,  Mr. 
JcilmHanhan.    Onkoni.  Mr.  W.  Clirt  oT  Rodley. 

Mr.  HaKlgnre  «t  WakeBeld  ekhimled  ■  noir  wKimen  of  the  Potenlllla,  which  irai  much 
admired.  A  imMiur  tonilmen  oT  {.iBlnua  putehttlui  wai  ihovn  by  Ur.  Mmaiea,  gardener  to 
C.Xnion.Ep).,  or  Hope  Houte:  Una  higlilyeulogUcd  by  the  chairman.    A  beainlfui  aiH»t. 

AilmllarcoltecHonoriAdifllnvnlmet  iraa  etblbitedbi  Hr.  Uendet,  guttcner  to  C  BaWKSv 
&).,  each  nr  them  tieing  named.  A  lieau«ftil  ■•m[>le  oT  lecdling  while  gnpea  w»  eiNMted  by 
Mr.  Jamei  Brown,  gardener  Id  John  KehMechwalle,  Ern    At  the  m|ueit  of  tenral  genllemen, 

iltad  by  the  gardener  or  Cbritlopher  Rawion,  Eaa,  oT  Hope  Koute,  Halifti,  In  addillon  to 
menllDned  aboye :  —  AlHcgnaMi  triccdor,  Jnagillit  WebWdaa,  CaleeolkHa  aiguitmiia, 

-.1.. ■.-■.J-,    caleeolirla  corynbhia,  Calceolkrla  p»nicul»ta,  Calceolkria  purphM, 

-ichichdlliia  calirilrnlca.  O-ullt  Horiljandn,  FenUltmon  diOTiiut,  Salpi- 
Igla  HellirJ,  ferbfna  Urlitdni,  Ccrb^na  pulcbglla,  l.ilhymi  cilirurnl. 

....    ia;  C*n>*.  July  10.1 

HiUl  Floral  and  Harlkatliavt  Sodcti,.—  June  21 .  Tlie  fliiwers  ivcrc  ailju Jged 
by  Dr,  Bluiideli,and  Meiin.  Norman  and  Lvmb,  who  placed  tbcm  at  Aillowc^ 
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Flmocri.  8ocietT*s  rromlum,  Vulcan,  Mr.  Wm.  Bunnan.  B.  Ilaworth  {jot  RowiitoB),  Ei^\ 
Premium,  Benjamin,  Mr.  Bell.  Ranunculuses.  Dark :  1.  Vulcan,  Mr.  Bail ;  Sl  Naxara,  Mc 
Beocrrift ;  S.  llioniasina,  Mr.  Robert  OgIert>y ;  i.  Naxara,  Mr.  Burroan.  Light  Purple.  Gr»f, 
and  A«h  :  1.  Shakspeare,  Mr.  AUinson  ;  2.  Venuii,  Mr.  Deighton ;  a  Koctumos,  and  4l  BrillMita, 
Mr.  Heward.  Scarlet,  Crimson,  and  I^nk  :  1.  Mercurius,  Mr.  Percy;  S.  Crimaoo  Brillantcv  Mr. 
T.  I^mbert,  nrdcner  to  Mr.  Casson  ;  S.  Adonis,  Mr.  Allinson ;  4.  Rosney,  Mr.  Heward.  Oraagf, 
Yellow,  and  Buff:  1.  Juliana,  Mr.  Burman:  2  Urelia,  and  a  Golconda,  Mr.  Beccrolt;  4.  Saial 
Jamos,  Mr.  Robert  Oglesby.  Spotted  and  e(lgrd,on  White  Ground :  1.  Bcnjaaiin,  Mr.  BunuB^ 
8.  (Elllet  Parfait,  Mr.  Heward;  a  Venus,  Mr.  Burmant  4.Temdniire,  Mr.  Robt.  Oglcaby. 
and  edged,  on  Yellow  Ground:  1.  Preciosa,  S.  Lady  Falconberg,  and  a  Precioaa,  Sfr.  Bt^ 

4.  Prince  Galitsin,  Mr.  Bell.    Stripes,  on  Yellow  Ground  :  1.  Favorite  Mignonne,  and  SL  Mi 
ilcs  Beauties.  Mr.  Beecrofl ;  3.  Favorite  Mignonne,  Mr.  T.  Lambert ;  4.  Melange  des  Beantis,] 
Bcecroft.  Stripes,  on  White  Ground :  1.  l^^raire,  Mr.  Bell ;  2.  Ore»ua,anda  Rose  lavintiHc^ 
Mr.  Burman ;  4.  Ti^m^raire.  Mr.  BelL     White,  and  shaded  White :  1.  Argus,  Mr.  BcecroA: 

5.  Princess  Colnirg,  Mr.  Bell;  a  and  4.  Princess  Augusta,  Mr.  Percv.    Stocu^  Bromfitoa:  1,1 
.*),  and  4.  Mr.  Wadsworth,  gardener  to  G.  Kgginlon,  Esq.    Of  any  otner  dcscriutioa  :  1,  S,^  aM 
4.  Mr.  Wadsworth,  gardener  to  O.  Canton,  Esq.     Best  Bouquet,  Mr.  D.  Brown.  —  < 
y€gelabff$.    Cauliflowers :  1.  Mr.  Roljert  Robson  ;  2.  Mr.  Wadsworth  ;  3.  Mr.  Robert 
4  Mr.  H.  Blundell.    For  the  best  plate  of  VegcUbles  (Rhubarb),  Mr.  George  DonUa.    {I 
Adv'ertiaer,  June  25.] 

July  5.  The  judges  placed  the  flowers  and  fruit  in  the  following  order :  — > 
Flmvcri.  Society's  Premium.  Bowcs's  Lustre,  Mr.  Burman.  B.  Haworth,  £sq.*s  Preodsi^ 
Duchess  of  Wellington,  Mr.  Wadsworth,  gardener  to  O.  Egginton,  Eso.  Pinks.  Purple.lacci: 
1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5.  Bowcs's  Lustre,  Mr.  Burman  ;  6.  Jackson's  Jubilee,  Mr.  Percy.  Red.laoed:  L 
J)ucheM  of  Wellington,  Mr.  Wadsworth,  gardener  to  G.  Egginton,  Esq. ;  2.  and  a  Genve  the 
Fourth,  Mr.  Burman  :  4.  Ducheu  of  Wellington,  Mr.  Wadsworth;  5.  George  the  Fourth^  and  & 
Bates's  Seedling,  Mr.  Burman.  Black  and  White :  1.  Incomparable,  Mr.  Priest ;  2.  and  a 


parable,  Mr.  Burroan :  4.  Davcy's  Eclipse,  Mr.  Norman  ;  5.  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  Mr.  Botat 
Oglesby ;  6.  Dormont^s  Supreme,  Mr.  Burman.  Semi>doubIe  of  any  description  :  1.  Docfacss  of 
Devonshire,  Mr.  Norman ;  2.  and  3.  Bowes's  Luatre,  Mr.  H.  Blundell :  4.  and  5.  Boweifs  Cmb^ 
and  6.  Bowcs's  Suwarrow,  Mr.  C.  Oglesby.  Rotes.  Moss :  I.  White,  Mr.  Wadsworth ;  SL  Pn> 
videncc,  Mr.  Allinson  ;  3.  Scarlet,  Mr.  Wadsworth  ;  4.  Single  Red,  Mr.  Allinton  ;  5.  Prtmint 
Mr.  Wadsworth  ;  &  Prominence,  Mr.  Allinson.  Plain :  1.  Duke  of  Tuscany,  Mr.  Norman :  2. 1 


Unique,  Mr.  Wm.  Priest;  S.  Burning  Coal,  and  4.  Rose  Unique,  Mr.  RobMMi :  5.  RoaeVnifSt^ 
Mr.  Wm.  Priest ;  6.  Grand  Swibb,  Mr.  Wadsworth.  Bouquets:  L  Mr  O.  Brown  ;  S.  Mr.  H. 
Robson.  —  Fruii.  Grapes.  Best  bunch  of  White  (Haddinston's  White),  weight  5  Rn  6  ool,  Mr. 
Wadsworth,  gardener  to  G.  Euinton,  Esq.  Best  bunch  of  Black,  Mr.  Thomas  Hohmea.  Stm* 
berries :  1.  Wilmol's  Superb,  Mr.  Robson ;  2  Wellington,  Mr.  Daltry ;  a  Manchester  Hero,  Mc. 
Norman  ;  4.  Keen's  Seedling,  Mr.  T.  Simpson,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Casson.  (/Afcf.,  July  &) 
Aug*  5.  The  specimens  were  placed  by  the  judges  in  the  rollowing  order:  -* 
Ftovaeri,  B.  Haworth,  Esq.'s  Premium,  Wilde's  Surpasse. Perfection,  Mr.  D.  Brown.  Sadely% 
Premium,  Paul  Prv,  Mr.  Wm.  Burman.  Mr.  B.  Ely's  Prizes  :  Purole-edged  ncocee,iWads- 
worth's  Queen  Adelaide,  Mr.  Wadsworth,  gardener  to  G.  Egginton,  Esq. j  Red-edged  Fkoisc, 
Heward's  William  the  Fourth,  Mr.  Deighton.  Bizards.  Pink :  1.  Paul  Pry,  SL  Heward's  Kioeslsai 
and  3,  4.  and  5.  Cartwricht's  Rainbow,  Mr.  William  Burman ;  6.  Heward's  Kingston,  and  7. 
Paul  Pry,  Mr.  Percy  :  &  Ranting  Widow,  Mr.  Deighton.  Scarlet :  I.  Wilde's  Surpatw-Psfse. 
tion,  2,  and  3.  Ely's  Mayor  of  Ripon,  Mr.  D.  Brown  ;  4.  Wilde's  Suruasao. Perfection,  Mr.  W.  Bw> 
man  ;  5.  Wilde's  Surpasse.Perfection,  and  6.  Ely's  Mayor  of  Ripon,  Mr.  D.  Brown  ;7.  Wilde's  Si*> 
IMSse. Perfection,.  Mr.  W.  Burman ;  &  Wikle's  Surpasse.Perfection,  Mr.  Deighton.  flakes.  Purple : 

1.  Bates's  Wellington,  2.  Ely's  Neptune,  and  3. 1'urner's  Princess  Charlotte,  Mr  Wm.  Bumai} 
4.  IHirncr's  IMnceu  Chariotte,  Mr.  Wadsworth ;  5.  Wilde's  Marv  Anne,  &  Pike's  Cato,  7.  Wood^ 
Commander,  and  H.Wilde's  Mary  Anne,  Mr.  Jos.  Allinson.  Pink :  I.  Duchess  of  Dcvonsbire,  Mr. 
Wadsworth  ;  2.  Faulkner's  1 1  sj,  and  3.  Pollitt's  Triomphe  Royal,  Mr.  Burman  ;  4.  Dudiessof 
Devonshire, .%  and  6.  British  Rose,  Mr.  Beccrolt ;  7.  Plant's  Lady  Hood,  Mr.  Burman  :  8  DudMM 
of  Devonshire,  Mr.  Wadsworth.  Scarlet:  1.  and  2.  Andrew  Marvel  (seedling),  Mr.  M.  Bdl; 
a  Madame  Mara,  Mr.  Burman ;  4.  Andrew  Marvel,  Mr.  Bell ;  5.  Madame  Mara,  Mr.  Nof- 
man';  ft.  Hufton's  Hobhousc,  Mr.  Bell  ;  7.  l«rd  Hood,  Mr.  Norman  ;  8.  Madame  Mara,Mr.  BsU. 
liest  seedling  Carnation,  Mr.  Wadsworth.  Picotees.  Purple-edged  :  1.  Wadsworth's  ^^ueeo  Ada> 
laide,  Mr.  Wadsworth  ;  2.  Ely's  Lady  Grantham,  Mr.  Burman  ;  3.  Wadsworth's  ^ueea^  Addaidr, 
Mr.  Wadsworth  :  4.  Ely's  Mrs.  Ijiwrcnce,  and  5.  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  Mr.  Burman ;  €L  Xiir'i 
Surpasse,  Mr.  Wadsworth :  7.  Rob  Roy,  Mr.  Norman  ;  ST  Major's  Beauty  of  NortharopCoo,  Mr. 
Burman.  Red-edgcd :  1.  Heward's  William  the  Fourth,  Mr.  Deighton :  2.  Lee's  Little  Jons' 
than,  and  a  William  the  Fourth.  Mr.  Hewurd  :  4.  Will  Scarlett,  Mr.  Norman ;  5, and  d  WOUsb 
the  Fourth,  Mr.  Heward ;  7.  Will  StukeW,  Mr.  D.  Brown  ;  8.  Lamb's  Defiance,  Mr.  BunsML 
Yellow  Ground :  1.  General  Ludd,  Mr.  Wadsworth  ;  2.  Goldfinch,  Mr.  D.  Brown  ;  a  Howldlfk 
Paragraph.  Mr.  Norman  :  4.  Alexander,  Mr.  Wadsworth ;  5.  Goldfinch,  Mr.  Allinson  :  6L  Or 
ral  Ludd,  Mr.  Wadswortfi :  7,  and  8.  Foreigner,  Mr.  Norman.  Best  Seedling  Picotee,  Mr.  Wa 
worth.  Plrst  Bouquet,  Mr.  D.  Brown.  —  Fntil.  First  Melon,  Mr.  W.  V.  Norman.  Gooi^U** 
ries.  Red:  1.  Roaring  Lion,  Mr.  Allinson:  2.  Huntsman,  Mr.  Wadsworth:  a  Crown  Bob^  Mr. 
Allinson  ;  4.  Sportsman,  Mr.  Smithson.  White  :  1.  Eagle,  Mr.  Allinson;  2,  and  a  Toper.  Md 
Wadsworth  ;  4.  Queen  Caroline,  Mr.  Smithson.  Yellow  :  1.  Rockwood,  Mr.  Alliosou  ;  2.  Ga»> 
ner,  Mr.  Wadsworth  ;  a  and 4.  Regulator,  Mr.  Smithson.    Green:  1.  Greenbood,  Mr.  AUiBSon; 

2,  and  a  Ocean,  and  4.  Greenhood,  Mr.  Smithson.    Best  plate  of  Vegetables  (ShaUots),  Mr.  Jote 
Jones.    Best  plate  of  Fruit  (Apples,  of  season  1829.),  Mr.  J.  G.  LumU    [HuU  PackH^  Aug.  VX) 

DURHAM. 

i)urham  Botanical  and  Hortictdlural  Society.  — June  10.  A  Brand*  Mtetil^ 
of  this  Society  was  held  in  Alnwick,  when  tl>e  prises  were  awarded  as  follows  :  — 

For  the  best  Melon,  the  gold  metUl  to  Mr.  ThoniaK  Cook,  gardener  to  T.  W.  Beauasoi^  &%<» 
'  M.P.,  By  well  Hall ;  for  the  best  half  peck  of  Potatoes  ftom  the  open  ground,  the  ailver  sMdiTis 
Mr.  Robert  Tumbull,  gardener  to  the  Rev.  J.  8.  Ogle,  Kirkley  Hall ;  for  the  best  half  peck  of 
Peas,  the  silver  medal  to  Mr.  John  M'CIeish,  gardener  to  A.  J.  Cresswell  Baker.  Esq.,  CreMvcB : 
for  the  best  Bouquet  of  Scarlet  and  White  Rrompton  Stocks,  the  silver  medal  to  Mr.  Matthcv 
Brcwis,  Alnwick  -,  for  the  be«i  E&q^Vc  Plant  in  flower  (Cr&ssula  versicolor),  the  silver  medal  lo 
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WillUra  BurrcU,  Esq.,  Broome  Park ;  aod  for  the  bent  Bouquet  of  Flowen,  the  kiWer  medal  to 
Mr.  Benjamin  Gibbinson,  gardener  to  the  Hon.  General  Grey,  Falloden.  We  are  sorry  that  a 
mUukc  was  made  in  the  Secretary*!  report  ot*  the  last  Meeting  at  Newcastle,  the  medals  awarded 
to  Mr.  Lamb's  gardener  should  have  been  gold  instead  o{  silver,  as  stated.  {NetitcasUc  Courant, 
June  2o.) 

NORTHUMBERL  AN  D. 

BiHanical  and  Horticulturai  Society  (f  Durham,  Northumberland,  and  Newcastle 
upon  Tyne.  —  July  9.    The  following  prises  were  awarded  :  — 

For  the  best-flavoured  piue-apple  ((Jueen),  the  gold  medal  to  Mr.  William  Kellv,  gardener  to 
A.  Donkin,  Esq ,  Jesmoiid.  Fur  the  best  Melon  (Windsor  prize),  the  gold  medal,  and  for  the 
best  exotic  plant  in  flower,  Brugnidnsin  arbbrca,  the  silver  me<ial  to  Mr.  A.  Simpson,  gardener 
to  Wttliam  I^osh,  Esq,  Little  Benton.  J-'or  the  best  dish  of  Grapes,  the  silver  medal  to  Mr. 
Joseph  Clarke,  gartlener  to  Mrs.  Bewicks,  Close  House.  For  the  best  dishes  of  Strawberries  and  of 
Cherries,  silver  medals  to  Mr.  Thomas  Cook,  gardener  lo  T.  W.  Beaumont,  Esq.,  Bywell  Hall. 
For  the  best  bouquet  of  ten.week  Stocks,  the  silver  medal  to  Mr.  Newton,  nurseryman,  &c.  New. 
castle.  For  the  best  bouquet  of  six  double  lianunculuses,  the  silver  medal  to  Mr.  Matthew  Bates, 
Kenton.  For  the  best  bouquet  or  twelve  double  Itoses,  of  sorts,  the  silver  medal  to  Mr.  James 
Scott,  gardener  to  Edward  Charlton,  Esq.,  Sandhoe.  For  the  beat  bouquet  of  Chinese  Roses,  the 
silver  medal ;  for  the  best  bouquet  of  flowers,  the  silver  medal ;  and  for  the  best  bouquet  of  Ane- 
moiies,  the  bronze  medal  to  Mr.  Adam  Ho;;g,  at  Mr.  Falla's,  Gateshead.  For  the  best  Itouquet 
pf  six  double  Pinks  of  sorts,  the  silver  medal  to  Mr.  Thomas  Gray  of  Humshaugh.  'ihe  sum  of 
three  guineas,  to  the  gardener  for  the  greatest  length  of  servitude,  &c.,  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Jamei 
Scott,  gardener  to  Edward  Charlton,  Esq.,  Sandhoe.  Two  very  large  Orange  IVees,  covered  with 
fine  fruit,  were  sent  to  the  exhibition  by  Mr.  Hugh  Robson,  ganlener  to  Charles  Bacon,  Esq.,  of 
Styford ;  for  these  the  Committee  voted  Mr.  Rot>son  a  silver  medal.  A  fine  seedling  yellow 
Picotee,  named  William  the  Fourth,  and  several  beautiful  seedling  plants,  were  exhibited  by  Mr. 
R  Telford,  gardener  to  Francis  Hartley,  Esq.,  Middleton  Lodge,  Yorkshire ;  blossoms  of  two 
seedling  Geraniums,  raised  by  the  Kev.  Henry  Wastell,  Ncwboruugh,  were  also  sent  for  exhlbU 
tion,  which  the  reverend  gentleman  named  King  Wdliam  the  Fourth  and  Queen  Adelaide. 

jvh/  12.  A  liranch  Meeting  of  tlic  above  Society  was  held  in  Durham,  when 
the  prizes  were  adjudged  as  follows  :  — 

For  tlie  best-flavoured  pine-apple.  Black  Antigua,  the  gold  medal  to  Mr.  John  Robaon,  gardener 
to  R  E.  D.  Shaflo,  Esq.,  Whitworth  :  this  pine  was  the  fourth  fruit  produced  from  the  same 
plant  in  four  successive  years,  the  weight  of  the  fruit  being  as  follows :  — 

1827,  May       .       51b.  J H^9,  August  4lb.  15oz. 

18!^.  September     5IU7oz.  18J0,  July       .       SUx 

This  is,  we  believe,  an  unparalleled  performance  in  pine-growing,  and  does  very  great  citdit  to  Mr. 
Robson,  who  is  an  able  pupil  to  that  Justly  celebrated  pine  grower  Mr.  George  Dale,  gardener  to 
William  Russell,  Esq.,  Brancepelh  Castle.  For  the  best  Melon,  the  gold  medal  to  Mr.  Jamea 
Ireland,  gardener  to  William  Donkin.  £«q.,  Sandhoe.  For  the  best  dish  of  Grapes,  the  silver 
medal  to  Anick  Smith,  Esq.,  Langley  Mill.  For  the  best  dish  of  Strawberries,  for  the  best  bouquet 
of  Roses,  and  for  the  best  bouquet  of  Flowers,  silver  medals  to  Mr.  John  Avery,  gardener  to  W. 
Thomas  Salvin,  Esq.,  Croxdale  Hall.  For  the  best  dish  of  Cherries  (the  Elton),  the  silver  medal 
to  Mr.  George  Dale,  gardener  to  William  Russell,  E>q..  Brancepeth  Castle.  For  the  best  bouquet 
of  six  double  Ranunculuses,  the  silver  medal  to  Mr.  John  Harrop,  Sunderland.  For  the  best 
bouquet  of  six  double  Pinks,  tlie  silver  medal  to  Mr.  John  Beckwilh,  gardener  to  Jacob  Mautie, 
Esq.,  Scllaby.  For  ihe  best  exotic  plant  in  flower  (Agapjmthus  umbellktus),  the  silver  medal  to 
Mr.  William  Atkinson,  gardener  to  G.  H.  Wilkinson,  Esq.,  Harperley  Park.  Some  fine  and  very 
large  Artichokes  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Frosbard«  from  tbe  garden  of  the  prison,  Durham.  (/Am/., 
July  17.) 

Nevxastle  Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society,  —  Aug»  12.  The  prize  medals 
which  had  been  awarded  during  tbe  year  were  distributed  to  the  successful  competitors,  and  the 
following  gentlemen  were  elected  officers  of  the  Society  for  the  ensuing  year :  — 

President,  T.  W.  Beaumont,  Esq.,  M.P.  Vice-Presidents,  John  Hodgson,  Esq.  M.P.,  James 
Losh,  Esq.,  Henry  West,  Esq.  R.N..,  Matthew  Culley.  Esq.,  Dr.  Headlam,  James  C.  Andervon, 
Eaq.  Treasurer,  John  Anderson,  Esq.  Secretaries,  Mr.  William  Falla,and  Mr.  G.  A.  Lambert. 
Committee,  Sir  R  S.  Hawks,  R  B.  Sanderson,  Esq.,  Rev.  W.  Turner,  Mr.  John  Adamson,  Mr. 
Thomas  Milner.  Mr.  Thomas  Hctlley,  Mr.  T.  M.  Young,  Mr.  L  &  Crawford,  Mr.  T.  Ferguson, 
Mr.  William  Wallu,  Mr.  Hetherington,  J.  L  Lorainc,  Esq.,  David  Cram,  Esq.,  J.  F.  Baird,  Esq., 
Mr.  James  Archbold,  Mr.  William  Duulop,  Mr.  Joseph  Grey,  Mr.  D.  Laidlcr,  Mr.  Thomas  Small, 
Mr.  William  Coates,  iun.,  Mr.  John  Green,  Mr.  J.  BuUnan,  and  Mr.  Matthew  Anderson. 

'I'he  members,  to  the  number  of  forty,  afterwards  dined  together,  George  Sdvertqp,  Esq.,  the 
President  of  the  Society  for  the  last  year,  in  the  chair,  supiMirtetl  by  several  country  gentlemen. 
The  cliainnan,  in  a  very  luminous  speech,  entered  into  a  lengthened  dirtail  of  the  great  benefits 
which  had  Lkjcu  derived  not  only  fVom  this  but  every  other  similar  institution,  whirh  he  described 
as  being  powerfully  calculated  to  produce  the  best  moral  effects  upon  every  branch  of  society. 
'I'hc  Meeting  was  also  most  ably  adilresscd  by  Mr.  Orde,  Mr.  Clark,  and  Mr.  Culley.  Of  delicious 
fruits  there  were  upwards  of  eighty  dishes  (amongst  them  were  four  excellent  p;nesfrom  tbe  gar- 
den of  J.  G.  Clarke,  Esq.,  at  Fenham).  the  whole  being  liberally  supplied  by  the  following  mem. 
bers  of  the  Society,  viz.  :-.The  Right  Hon.  l^rd  Ravcnsworth,  1'.  W.  Beaumont,  Fjsq.  M.P., 
A.  J.  Cres;.wcll  Baker,  Edward  Charlton,  M.  J.  Davison,  Matthew  Anderson,  Humble  Lamb, 
J.  W.  Parker,  Armorer  Donkin,  James  Archbold,  John  Straker,  and  J.  O.  Clarke,  Esqra.,  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Cook,  and  Mrs.  Bewick,    \lbid.,  Aug.  ^1.) 

The  Haddrick's  Mill  Gooseberry  Show.  —  July  31.  Tlie  prizes  were  awarded 
as  follow :  — 

lied:  1.  Bloodhound,  I9dwts.  16gr8.,  Mr.  John  Dees;  8.  Bloodhound,  16dwtfl.  19gT8.,  Mr.Tho- 
mas  Hindmarsh.  Yellow  :  1,  Rockwood,  19dwta.  8grs.,  Mr.  John  Dees  ;  2.  Nelson's  Waves,  16 
dwts.  6gr*.,  Mr.  Thomas  Hindmarsh.  Green  :  1.  No  Bribery,  IGdwts.  6grs.,  Mr.  John  Shiplev ; 
8L  No  Bribery,  14  dwts.  ISgra.,  Mr.  Robert  Purvis,  h'hite  :  1.  Queen  Anne,  14 dwts.  ISgrs.,  Mr. 
Jamea  Dees:  2.  WeHingtmi's  Giory,  14 dwts.  8grs.,  Mr.  Edward  Laws,  llic  Maiden  Prize:  ]. 
No  Bribery,  Ifidwt  6grs.,  Mr.  John  Shipley;  2.  Prince  Regent,  I5dwt&  4gr9.  Mr.  Robert  Purvia. 
i4bid,  Aug.  SI } 

S  S    * 


632  Provincial  Horticultural  Societies :  — 

Newcastie  Annual  Carnalion,  Picotee,  and  Gcoteherry  Show,  —  >#»j>  M.     1^ 

Briset  were  awarded  a»  follows;  — 

Flower*.    Carnations :  1.  Sherwood's  Corinthian,  and  SL  Sandham's  Ladj  Kay,  Mr.  Jolia  Bsirsi 
&  Butmer's  liord  Manners,  Mr.  Andrew  Buckham ;  4s.  Pipe's  Queen,  Mr.  Pattiaon;  5.  Hutdw. 
ton's  Lady  Ridley,  Mr.  Andrew  Buckham.     ncotees:  I.  Pearsoa*s  Farourite,  Mr.  Heivlei  t 
Meedling,  Mr.  Buckham:  3.  Bate«'s  Choice,  Mr  John  Balea;   4.  Win  Stukdy,  Mi:  Hqafrie;  S. 
Prince  of  Picotees,  Mr.  John  Bates  —  Ftuit.     Heaviett  Gooaeberrv,  grown  in  any  ooancy,  and 
produced  by  a  subscriber :  1.  Koaring  lion,  23dwts.  Hgrs.,  Mr.  John  Mcnbaoa,  grown  by  He 
John  Dees,  Gosforth ;  2.  Roaring  JLion,  23dwts,  5  grs.,  Mr.  Andrew  Buckham,  grown  by  Mr. 
Matthew  Pyle,  Stella  ;  a  Roaring  Lion,  23  dwts.  4  grs.,  Mr.  ThonM*  I>onkin,  grown  by  Mr  Jflt. 
CUrk,  of  Close  House    Reds :  L  Roaring  Lion,  22  dwts.  12  grs.,  Mr.  John  Oeea ;  £L  Bouiqg  Lisa, 
17  dwts.  10  grs.,  Mr.  Michael  Ford.    Yellows  :  1.  Kelson's  Waves,  17  dwu.  S  gm,  Mr:  Meohaa ; 
S.  Viper,  17  dwts.  10  grs.,  Mr.  Michael  Ford.    Greens :  1.  Green  Ocean,  19dwta.  4gn.  Mr.  Jeiw 
Dees  ;  2.  Green  Ocean,  14 dwts.  12  grs  ,  Mr.  Hepple.    Whites :  i.  Smiling  Beauty,  14dwta.8gn^ 
Mr.  John  Menham  ;  2.  Smiling  Beauty,  13 dwts.  5  grsw,  Mr.  John  Knox.   Makien  Friae:  KUswrs 
Waves,  17  dwts.  12  grs.,  Mr.  John  Menham.    (Sewcastle  Comrant,  Aug.  21.) 

The  Ponleland  Florists'  Society  held  their  Show  of  Pinks  on  tbe  10th  of  July, 
when  the  prizes  were  adjudged  as  follows  :  — 

1.  Sprat's  Glory  of  Abingdon,  2.  Brooks's  Eclipse,  and  3.  Harrison's  Rising  Sun,  Mr.  Rabat 
Tumbull:  4.  Conqueror,  Mr.  John  Turner;  5.  Gowland's  Beauty,  Mr.  J.  OUtv.  {IHi^ 
July  17.) 

CoHodf^e  Carnation,  Picotce,  and  Gooseberry  Show,  —  -/hig.  7,  TTie  prines  wfW 
awarded  as  follows  :  — 

Flower*.  Carnations :  1.  Harvey's  Lord  Ravensworth,  and  2.  Buhner's  Lord  Mannen,  Mr. 
Michael  Ford  ;  3.  Hutchinson's  I^dy  Ridley,  4.  Ouccu  Caroline,  and  5.  Stranger's  FricsKl,  Mr. 
John  Menham.  Picotccs ;  1.  M'^ueon's  Choice,  Mr.  Andrew  Buckham:  2.  Bates's  Sir  Robert 
Wilson.  Mr.  Michael  Mc>nham  ^  3.  Will  Stukely,  Mr.  Michael  Ford ;  4.  Menham's  Fancy,  Mi: 
Michael  Menham;  5.  Northuml)crland*s  Choice,  Mr.  John  Menham.  —  Frai/.  Gooseberries: 
'rtie  Maiden  Prize,  1.  Rockw(X)d,  19 dwts.  12 grs,  Mr.  Robert  Dawson.  The  Steward**  Frizes. 
Ri>d  :  I.  Lion,  20  dwts.  2  grs.,  Mr.  Juhn  Decs;  2.  Prince  Regent,  IDdwtSL  9  grs,  Mr.  Edward  Low. 
don.  Yellow  :  1.  Royal  (iimner,  Sidwts.  IGgrs.,  Mr.  John  Decs  :  2.  Rockwood,  19dwts.  Iffgrs., 
Mr.  Jolni  Menham.  (irocn :  I.Ocean,  14  dwts.  17  grs.  Mr.  Michael  Fivd ;  2.  No  Bril»ry, 
14  dwu.  14  grit,  Mr.  Eiihraim  RichnnUun.  White  :  1.  VVellington's  Glory,  16  dwts.  16  gn.,  Mr. 
Michael  Ford  ;  2.  ^ucen  Anne,  13dwtM.  16gr».,  Mr.  Edward  Shiplev.  There  was  an  extra  Stew- 
ards' and  Maiden  Cirowers'  Prize,  which  was  awarded  to  Mr.  John  Menham,  for  tbe  Unm, 
22 dwts.  8  grs.     {Ibid.,  Aug.  21.) 

Florists  of  Monkut'ar mouth.  —  Aug,  9.  At  a  Sweepstake  Show  of  Picotc« 
and  (fooseberries,  held  at  Mr.  John  Spence's,  the  prizes  wore  adjudged  as  follows  :  — 

Ftowt'r*.  Pieotces :  Lamb's  George  Baker,  Mr.  William  Hind ;  best  ScMling  FfcoCres 
Mr.  Itiomas  Davikon.  —  FitiU.  Goosebirries.  Yellow  :  I.  (Jorton's  Viper,  23  dwts., Mr  Junini^ 
Rod:  1.  Crown  Bob,  18 dwts.  lOgrs.,  Mr.  William  Hind.  Green  :  1.  Wardman's  Green^ean, 
18 dwts.  4 grs.,  Mr.  William  Hind.  White:  L  Cheshire  tAss,  16 dwts.  4 grs.,  Mr.  Jugeings^ 
Ubid.,  Aug  21.) 

Newcastle  Annual  Gooseberry  Show.  — Aug,,  7.  This  Show  was  held  at  Mr* 
Richard  Harker's,  Gateshead  Low  tell,  when  tbe  prizes  were  adjudged  as  foRows :  <— 

1.  Roaring  Lion,  22  dwU.  18  gr&,  and  2.  Gunner,  20  dwts.  18  grs.,  Mr.  Robert  Rickahgr ;  SL  Gicea 
Ocean.  20  dwts.,  Mr.  John  Wilson ;  4.  Yates's  Thrasher,  18  dwts,  Mr.  Robert  Rick^.  (JUL 
Aug.  21.) 

2^he  Ovingham  Gooseberry  SItow.  — Aug.  9.  This  Stiow  was  held  at  Mr.  Isaac 
Johnson's,  when  the  prizes  were  awarded  as  follows  :  — 

1.  Roaring  Lion,  l7dwU.  9 grs.,  2.  Green  Ocean,  15 dwts.  90 grs.,  a  Whitesmith,  14d«ta.  16^, 
and  4.  Viper,  14  dwts.  4  grs.,  Mr.  John  Lawson.  A  gooseberry  was  produced  at  the  Meetmg^ 
grown  by  Mr.  Edward  Dobson,  of  Mounthully,  which  weighed  21  dwts.,  but  he  not  being  a  mem* 
ber  was  not  allowed  to  comi>ete  fur  the  prizes.    {Ibid.,  Aug.  21.) 

Jiurnoj)field  Gooseberry  Show*  —  Aug.  1 4.  The  prises  were  adjudged  as 
follows :  — ' 

Red:  I.  Crown  Bob,  20dwU.  5.  grs.,  Mr.  M.  Hunter;  2.  Crown  Bob,  Mr.  W.  Handcnck;  3. 
Crown  Bob,  Mr.  T.  Robinson.  Green  :  1.  Wardman's  Green  Ocean,  18 dwts.  22  grs.,  Mr.  M.  Hoiu 
ter ;  2.  Green  Ocean,  Mr.  T.  Robinson  ;  3.  Green  Ocean,  Mr.  B.  Pearxon.  IW/ow :  1.  Goixloo'S 
Viper.  18  dwts.  6  grt.,  Mr.  M.  Hunter ;  2.  Gordon's  Viper,  Mr.  T.  Rippon ;  3.  Gordon's  Viper, 
Mr.  T.  Robinson.  fVkite  :  I.  Smiling  Beauty,  18 dwts.  3 grs.,  Mr.  M.  Hunter:  2.  Mr.  R.  Pfear. 
son ;  3.  Mr.  M.  Hunter,  with  a  Seedling  which  he  named  William  the  Foorth.  {ibid.,  Aug.  21.) 

LANCASHIRE. 

Liverpool  Floral  and  Horticultural  Society,  —  August  5.  The  following  is  a 
Hst  of  the  various  s{iecimcns  to  which  prizes  were  awarded  :  — 

Best  Pan  (silver  cup) :  I.  Perfection  (^carlet  bizard),  Paul  Pry  (pink  bisard),  Chani|Mon  (searlel 
flake),  Geo.  Crew  (rose  flake),  Bellerophon  (purple  flake).  Eclipse  (red  picotee).  Hector  (purple 
uicotee),  Mr.  Wakefield,  Manchester ;  2.  Perfection  (scarlet  bizard).  Rainbow  (pink  biaard}.  Seed* 
ling  (scarlet  flake),  Devonshire  (rose  flake),  Cartwright  (purple  flake),  Stukeley  (red  pacoCeel, 
Cleopatra  (purple  picotee),  R.  F.  Buckley,  Esq.,  Che!»ter;  3.  Perfection,  PfetU  Pry,* Etna,  Foota^ 
Commander,  Magnificent,  Cleopatra,  W.  Ix?ignton,  Esq.,  Preston. 

Stove  Premiers :  1.  Cettl6ya  Loddigtsi/,  Mr.  A.  Harrison  ;  2.  Ct-lnum  am4bile,  Mr.  Horsfall ;  3. 
Ciiphea  Melvilla,  Mr.  Skirving.  Green.house  Premiers:  1.  FAchsMi  ctSnica,  Mrs.  Cropper i  2. 
Cldthra  arbbrca,  Mrs.  Rathbone ;  3.  Fuchsia  microph^lla,  Mr.  Thomas  Davis. 

Plants.  Stove :  1.  Strelitzia  reg^usp,  Mr.  C.  Downie ;  2.  Lagerstroe^mja  indica,  Mr.  C  Tky- 
leure;  3.  Bignbnia  grandiflbra,  Mr.  Dobson;  4.  Ervthrlna  Crista  g&lli,  Mr.  S.  Davis;  5.  Cattl%y« 
Forb^sii.  Mr.  A.  Harrison  ;  6.  Didvmodirpus  Rixii,  Mr.  Smith,  Fulwood  ;  7.  Gloxintn  hirsm, 
Mr.  S.  Davis ;  a  Cactus  siiecibsa,  Mr.  Smith.  Green-house:  1.  Calceolaria  arachndidea,  Mr.  C. 
Cunningham  ;  2.  F6chsiri  gr&cilis,  Mr.  Skirving :  3.  F6chsia  ten^lla,  Mrs.  Cropper  ;  4.  flichrt- 
sum  prolirerum.  Mr.  II.  WiUon  ;  5.  LccheiuuKia  rormbia.  Rev.  R.  Gwillam  :  a  SaliNglusiispkta, 
Ax.  Skirving;  7.  Ahixagmisia  Pclegntia,  and  8.  Moricdudia  BartlayuiKi,  Mrs,  Cropper.  Peunio- 


--  „ ,  „A  Cramt.— fleatn.     SorlM  BluTil:  I  Rltinc  Gun,  Mr.  PgiKt;  S. 

-jlllag,  Mr,  Bnbti  3.  PUK.KirHUia,  ud  *.  SuHH^oi,  MrWaluSeUt  &  Psrfecflon,  Mr. 
Jima  Grifflthi ;  A  FoihunWr.  W.  LdtibUin.  Eh.  ;  1.  LonI  Uilloo,  Mr.  Bnuc  j  H.  King  Solo. 

Mr.  beinltn ;  *.  KcM,  Mi.  FMUtj  5.  Rtlubow,  Mr.  Buckley  i  &  Dwhin,  Hr.  OfiMllui  \ 
JoUgr  TBI,  Hr.  Uuckkn  8.  SHdllni,  Hr.  Pyke.  ScuM  Fliilu :  I.  Hounl  Eoia,  »r.  PotUri  £ 
Ctumploa,  Mr.  WokcatLd  i  3.  SHdIini,  Hr.  PoUIr  {  t  Uta,  Hr.  Fjkc  |  S.  ScedUnc,  No.  17., 
Mr.  LargCi  e.  HIM  Tirlor,  Hr,  Wak>ilaM|  T.  Stedliu,  Nol  9 ,  Hr.  LuKi  &  SHaitaig,  Mr.. 
hnKs  HoHllilLe:  I.  [iKomniralile,  Mr.  Kotn;  1,  LnUi  SUnleT,  Hr.  Crlffllhii  S,  SKdliiw, 
Hr,  Tumn,  4,  LadT  Hood,  Hr.  Dtardm  ;  S.  Sntlini  BowIt.  Hr,  John  AptilHoii;  6  Own 
Cren,  Hr.  Wlw;7.  MiBFoMc,  W.  Lcilbton,  EN.)B.I>cvi>iubtre,Mr.  Rdby.  I'urplc  Ftoke : 
L  Charlotte,  W.  telKhUHi.  E^, )  i.  Stninng  Nil  3.,  far,  I  irgE  ^  S  AdviI  Gnrgc,  Mr,  Buckl«»[ 
V  WelliDiIim,  Hr.  WakcBiU :  5,  BrllevnGon,  Hr,  GriUhhi :  K  S«illiiig,  Hr,  Frkc  ;  T.  Con. 
■undir,  lod  ».  Cartwrivlit,  Hr,  Buckky,  Red  Ph»t«:  L  ChlJnell  Beaut),  Mr.  INkei  1  Seed. 
Bnf  No,  3&,  Hr.  Wakcfleldj  3.  l>ikc-(  UeOanH  (ovner  not  kncntn)  i  1.  Sa-uUqi.  Mr,  l^tB  i  5. 
Lidv  BrouBMoB,  Mr.  Giiffltlu  i  6  Uuknown,  Mr.  HuTWHi.  Funilc  Ficutn :  1,  Lleo^ca,  Mr. 
BudlliT  I  ^Hector,  W.  Lelikun.bq, ;  3.  Scedlliur  Vottsini,  Hr.  Dcinten ;  4.  Seedlliw,  Ur  Pyke  i 
S.  HMdB>  WeUtagun,  Mr.  Robt  <  H  SeeinincTUi.  Faulkner.  Hed-iUlped  Hntn :  1.  iiir  IL 
Fed.Hr.  Hui1kneei!.E<:liH^Hr.  WakcSeiir',  3.Slu1ielr,  W,  taicMon,  Eh.j  lKe>i»'i,aiHl 
c  »-_..,.-  ,(^  p^,^     ^  Bigiiiacnil,  W.  Lcijihuii.&a     Furple.Mnpeil  VtMit:  I.  raylu-i 


&  SiedlLiig,  Hr.  ^Iw  i  &  H^iiOcnil,  W.  Lejihun,  &a     FurpledtHpeil  Kicotn ;  I.  'fayi«-> 
HatKin,  ^  K^Arluno,  Mr,  Rubr  i  3,  Fair  Ellen,  Mr.  Wa^AeU^  t-^^Lf  ■  S^  ^^1""? 
i  Pluk  [nurd.  Keni.'  M 


^lO,  Ur,  Potter  j  C  Humfard'i  Neltoo,  Hr.  Bniiw. 
ma,  John  IV ■  ■*■■■*'  '^^ — '    ""■"    ■*■''"' 


wDooj  V.  Hr.  jnonu 

Mr.  nnvcll:  £  Hr,  'inonu*  noins  a.  air.  n.  umuv;  «.  anau.  air.  \^.  i-iiniiingnain.  ntiiurei 
I.  P,  and  J,  bickwm  i  Sl  HrL  CroHwrsa  Mr.  O,  Cuuniuglum;  i,  Hr.  PMter  1  5  Mr.  Whltllng 
bam.    Siiglo:  I.  Mr,  Thoinu  DiTlTi  SL  H-  " '--=—■  •  "-  •i..".^--.  -  "-  u-.~.? 


iji.  Ur.llMniM  I^tii^dJdr^SkliTlni^^  4.  Hr.  F.  n<>|Hi  5.  Mr.  SUnuiE.    ^^rlet^ 

'3.  Mr.  SUrvl 
S.MeHrL  Whalle/i  S.  -       

itr.Skimn>il 

onei  '&Q.i  \  mA^arw^Wjai^^K.-  *!  Mr.  "amSi  "^  MrtowT"": 
nr.  i»irun>i  K.  and  3.  Ur.  Mill;  4.  Hr  H.  WUaon.  Awchn  (groiin  in  pudbliouaM) : 
I.  Hr.  C.  Dur  j  I.  aod  J^  Hrt  Ralhboiie.  Crovn  In  ih*  open  air:  I.  and  t.  Hra.  Rithbune  j 
i.  Hr.  John  KobertL  Nsctarlnn.  Oromi  In  peach.houiee :  I.  Mr.  John  Roberta  1  2.  km 
9.  Ur.  UulT  Omn  In  Iheoiieii  air:  I,  C.und  3.  Mil  Rithbone.  Ai>rte«t :  I,  S,  ami  3. 
H.  B.  Holiinihrul,  bq.  V\n%  I.  Mr.  C.  DuITi  I.  Rev.  H.  Gwlllism  i  a  W.  ISane,  E>i  Oiapei. 
,..._..     ...    "  ■^     [„„.  f^Mr.Smltli,huJi™Kl;3.W.Earle,EM.    White:  1.  MrT.  D.vl,; 

T.  bavii.  Cimant. :  BlKk^n  Croiwri  White  and  R«L  Mr.  T.Walker. 


SLMr,  Cromcr:_3.  Mr.T.  bavii.  Cimant.:  BlKk^MriCropwri  WhiteardRMLMr.T, 

J.  Rolierti.  Apdu:  1.' Hr.  DitIi :  i.  W.'Lclehion,  ^.i  a  Mr.  H.  WLUon^  Pean 
B.  Holllnihcad,  Eia. ;  i.  Mr,  T.  Walker ;  i.  Hr,  MaoUbU,  GomabetriM,  Prcmiei  IMn 
ftldieti.  IDan,  John  Ccatct ;  Yelioir,  S3  doiiL  3giL,  Mr,  Skinrlna  |  Green,  ladwt^  19  an 
WhaUeri  VltAu.tiiiruiiaan.tli.CaDttlL.  Red;  1.  Ur.  John  Copu&  j  Z.  Hr,  if  on 
rlnn  ;  3.  Mr.  Robert  Wood.  Vrilow :  1,  Mr,  Cofatcki  i.  Thomai  Hairiaanj  3.  Mam.  \ 


Whalle)!  i_^Hr'Sk'lrTiiiBi  a  si^W.Ji.  Bidmg,^^W^^l[oj_l,  Mr,  Cojactii 

Mr.' nri^.  "lmiw  ViTr  K'Hc«inThcad,''Wl '^'^  R^ 

u,;....,..  n  u_  ,.  ..n, —     ^..^ —  HrTTlioaiai  Orril-     '■ ■-  "-  " — '■■' 


[r.  Kat  1  3,  Hr.  Hirrlun.—  CWImiw  Fenilablei.    Celery :  L  M 


I.  Hr.  Tlyleur 

, ^.,_ _lhl«iie.  Cucui _. 

u  Walker:  i,  Hr,  ILWllun.    Cabbue,  Hr,  Tliooui  Orrlli.    CiitoU,  Hr.  UonblL 
Brlra-PrtuL    Amta  (IS9<i),  R  B.  Holllniliead,  Biq.    Lamoni,  Re>,  R.  GwilUain,    Pinley, 
Hnun.  Whalley,    CaUxge,  Mr.  Wbittiogham.    Cacatatim,  Hr,  Gaudy.    iLitKrpniil  OmuiU, 

Rochdaie  Floral  and  Horlicuitural  Sedels-  —  May    S6.       The    prizes    were 

Plan/I.  Sovc:  1,  ErjlhllDn  ftiilia  glMI,  Mr.  Jadin  Hnilc:  S.  Cirtui  Ijiccidw,  Mr,  llnbtrl 
BobetluiD:  3,  ThunbfrgM  aliu,  Mr.  Henry  Mldglcy;  4.  Renetln'a  nlllani,  a<id  s.  ct\. 
uua  auatrkle,  John  EnlwUlB,  &q,  Oreea-boute:  1-  Cakteolkru  rorymbbv,  Mr.  Joa^ 
TUei  2.  Pimtlta  rbiea,  John  Entoiale,^.  |  3.  CalnaUiria anguiilfbUa,  Hr.  Jouiph  Tale i  t. 
farbtna  pulchilla,  George  Prieitley,  Bi^, ;  5.  Plmclta  AnKNti,  Mr,  Jovpli  Tali:,  Ealra :  L 
AOundciratlHlina,  Clement  Roydi,  &q.  i  i.  PdfmAi  nystaglnlRdra,  Hr.  Uobert  BiHwitKa  j  3. 
Aniarf Uii  iltdla.  He.  Jurph  Aibn  (  4,  Afafdnlhut  umbellkliu,  and  S.  fitlchif  •um  rem. 
nUdaiL  John  Sotvlde,  lika.  HentuoKHU  1 1.  Zuploua  poliphf  Uua,  I,  JtanAncutui  ixniialftliui, 
and a>Mi>nnB HytJnl.lli.  J«eph  lUa i  4  Cjrprip&luin Calc^lu, HrGeonre Havorlh :  S. 
GtuD  axKilDaHB,  Hr,  Bobert  ntAnoon  1  &  OdAmu  UArlca,  Mr,  JoKpta  Titt ;  I,  llnli^Uinin 
MBWa  Um,  Mi.  Hani*  HMriay  ift  O-rchla  ipectfiiUlL  Mr.  John  Ecnyri.  Enln :  I.  .fnembuc 
auinctr<nd«nT,pltaia,lIi.Jaha  EctoTdi  E.4i>ebil*a  •jolkna ,  and  a  Frimula  lariobn rir,  biba. 
Hr.  Heuj  MUiker )  L  Pmbala  miKiila,  Williau  Msin,  Euj  i.  nt\ijt  ■nuVa.  Mr,  J«imh  Tata. 
IMarionluiu  Ommi  Lb  (reen-houae :  1.  Haculktum,  0«a.  Prieatley,  Eaq.  1  S.  Dellance.Mr.  Jaa. 
Hoylai  a  Victory,  Ur.  JoKphmai4.Ti1cekiT,  Hi.  Jamn  Bo)le;S,  nmnll^um,  Ur.  Joaepta 
Msi  Grown  out  Dr(nai,JiouK  1  L  Augli«soaoclDaa,Hr.  JiaieaCbectbanii  1.  Ifn&eennnUor. 
■ada  UUlMHum,  Hr.  Uauy  HUilcyi  4.— ,  Mr.  D.CUrfc«ii|  a  Comnandcr,  Hr.  John 
eUBdrmg,  Ericai:  LC!iiadhSbn,aoa3,  VoU)UHip<rtiLMr.JaintiTate:3.  Ddbrarbiea,Hid 
V  Vantrtitea  dinea.  Gcorts  PrlMlty,  Eb].  Hardy  skiuha  (aoi  fantt)-  1.  WMdndtednin 
ftbiwUlMcHt.  KtfbcnSdivOtUiK  C«twwMermlavE>4l>».  Ur<  JqtaAniTdi  IMonlMt 
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fflobul&ri*,  Mr.  Joseph  Tate :  4k  Azkleft  nudiflbra,  John  Entwiste.  En. ;  &  JSbododfedron 
Mr.  Clement  lloyds;  6.   Asilea  p<jniica,  Mr.  Edward  Hilton;  7.  /^edum  lattRrtium,  Mr.  Robot 
Roberttoii ;  8.  /(tiododdndron  femigincum,  Mr.  George  Haworth.    Extra :  /.ddtun  AvzilMftaB, 
Mr.  Jtiscph  Tate.  —  ^y^tacrf.    'l\ili|M.    Feathered  Bisards :    1.  SurpantsCaCafiilqae.  Mr.  Jote 
Dalton  ;  2.  Trafalgar.  Mr.  Thonia*  Qegg ;  H.  Ooude  Beurs,  Mr.  John  Whitwortb ;  4.  Due  de 
Savoie,  Mr.  Jatnea  Twccdale ;   5.  I^  Cantique,  Mr.  Joseph  SIcath  ;  6L  Little  John,  and  Firr. 
braml,  Mr.  John  Eti-hcs.    Flamed  BizanJs :  1.  La  Cant>que,  Mr.  James  IVcedale ;  SL  Suiimmb- 
Ia.Caiitiquc,  Mr.  Jamei  Taylor;  3.  Seedling,  Mr.  John  ftcholcs ;  4.    Phoenix,   Mr.  John  Elchci; 
5.  Unknown,  Mr.  George  Scholes ;  6.  Lustre  de  Beautt%  Thnmai  C-legg ;  7.  INmip^'s  Pillar,  Mr. 
John  Morton.    Feathered  Bybloemen  :   1.  Black  Baguct,  Mr.  John  Ecmyd  ;  2L  General  W«A- 
insfon,  Mr.  James  IVcedale ;  3.  Amkiaaaador  de  Holland^  Mr.  John  Whitworth ;  4.  Laura,  Mr. 
Alexander  Fothergill :  5.  Triomphe  dc  Lisle,  and  (I  Bienfait,  Mr.'niomaa  Clegg;  7.  iDCOOBpiraUe^ 
Mr.  John  Morton.    I'eatliered  Rose  or  Cherry  :  I.  Comie  de  Vcrgennes,  Colonel  Lee;  i.  Sbrr> 
wood's. Rote.  Mr.  Thomas  Clegg ;  a  l)o  Little,  Mr.  James  Tavlur ;  -I  Due  dc  Bronte,  Mr.  Thomai 
IMegg ;  5.  Hero  of  the  Nile,  &  Triomohe  Royal,  and  7.  Rose  Beau  repdre,  Mr.  William  CroB|«oB. 
Flamed  Bvbloemeu  :  1.  Bienfait,  Mr.  James  Twcedale;  22.  Incomparable,  Mr.  John  Etches;  S. 
Waller's  Violet,  Mr.  John  Dalton  ;  4.  Grenadier,  imd  5.  Vulcan,  William  Crom]iton ;  &  Moimmr 
Pitt,  Mr.  John  Etches:  7.  Cramoisi  la  Fidelle,  Mr.  lliomas Clegg.    Flamed  Rose  or  Cherrr: 
1.  Rose  Unique,  Colonel  I.«e;  2.  Triomphe  Royal,  Mr.  \Ni11iam  Crompton;  3.  Rose  Vesta,  Mr. 
John  Wild ;  4.  Roi  des  Cerises,  Mr.  John  Taylor;  5.  Guerrier,  Mr.  Thomas  Clegg;  6.  Comte  de 
Vergcnnes,  Mr.  John  Whitworth ;  7.  Feu  de  Grande  Valeur,   Mr.  William  CrompCon.    Self- 
coloured :  I.  Mine  d'Or,  Colonel  Lee;  2.  Breeder,  Mr.  John  Etches;  3.  WhiUker**  Flag,  Mr. 
James  Tweedale :  4.  Breeder,  Mr.  Henry  Midgley.    Basket  of  Flowers,  John  Entwiale,  uq.— 
FruU.    Grapes,  Clement  Royds,  Esq,    Appi«,  Mr.  Ralph  Craig.  —  Cuiinary  VegettAtzs,  Cucom- 
hers :  1.  Walker's  New,  Mr.  Ralph  Craig ;  2.  l^ongford,  Mr.  John  AshworUi ;  a.  Unknown,  Mr. 
John  Schoficld ;  4.  Unknown,  John  Entwisle,  Esq.     Mushrooms :   1.  John  Entwiale,  Esq. ;  8. 
Clement  Royds,  Em.    Rhubarb :  1.  Mr.  William  Crompton  ;  2.  Clement  Royda,  Eaq.    PoCatoei: 

1.  Golden  White,  Mr.  Joseph  Aston ;  2.  Golden  White  Dwarf,  Mr.  Ralph  Craig ;  &  Unwiali 
Kidney,  Mr.  Robert  Robertson.  French  Beans :  1.  Mr.  John  Ashworth ;  2.  Rev.  W.  R  Hay; 
Asparagus :  I.  William  Mann,  Elsa. ;  2.  Mr.  Ralph  Craig.  Sca-kalc,  Clement  Royds,  £^.  Lrt* 
tuce,  Mr.  Rnlph  Craig. —«/.  Ecroyd.    Rochdale ^  JtUyS. 

Bolton  Floral  and  Horticultural  Society.  —  June  30.  The  following  is  a  list  of 
the  successful  competitors  for  the  principal  prizes :  — • 

PiatUM.  Stove :  Lagerstroe'mia  indica  (a  silver  cup),  £.  Silvester^  Eaq.  Green  Jioiiae :  AIiImb- 
xahria  pulch^lla  (a  silver  cup),  Roger  Holland,  Esq.  Arlca  ShannonsajM,  Roger  HoUaBd^Eso.  Yt- 
laigoniums  :  PAlkitf,  Roger  Holland,  Esq.  Herbaceous :  2>elphiniumgrandifl6rum,  Bower  Hflilaad, 
Em).  Hardy  Shrubs:  JSbodod^ndron  m&ximum,  &  Asbworth,  £m.  —  J^osorra.  PUiks:  Fta 
(silver  cup^,  Mr.  James  Faulkner ;  Premier  prize^  Suwarrow,  Mr.  Hawkeswortb,  Man- 
chester; rirst  class.  Mr.  Partington;  Purple-laced,  Lustre,  William  Leighton,  Esq^,  Preston; 
Red.laccd,  /fhsca,  William  LeighUm,  Esq.,  Preston.  Ranunculuses,  dark  purple,  Mr.  Baibet: 
Roses:  1.  Mom,  Mr.  Bart)er;  2.  Single,  and  3.  Double,  William  Hultun,  Esq. ;  4.  Doulde  Whiles 
W.  Eckcrslcjr,  Eso.  — /'Vtu/.  Pine,  Joseph  Ridgway,  Esq.  Gra|)es,  Hesperian,  E.  Aabwoitb, 
I'>q.  Nectarines,  U.  Rawson,  Esq.  Peaches,  B.  Rawson,  Esq.  Cherries,  E.  Ash  worth,  Esq. 
Black  Currants,  P.  Ormrucl,  Esq.  White  CurranU,  Mr.  T.  L.  Rushtoii.  -.  Cuiimarjf  F^elMa, 
Cucumt)cr8,  E.  Asliworth,  E^q.  Lettuce,  J.  Ridgway,  Esq.  Tuniips,  W.  Hulton.  Esq.  CdJery, 
W.  Hulton,  Esq.  Melon,  J.  Ridgway,  Esq,  Cauliflowers,  R.  Barlow,  Esq.  Ouiona,  Mz.  JL 
Muscrop.    [BolUm  Chronicle,  July  3.) 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 

JJriitol  Horticultural  and  Botanical  Society, — June  ^2,  The  specimens  of 
fruits,  flowers,  &c..  were  of  the  choicest  description,  and  the  remarkably  fide  pines  forecA.  by 
Mr.  Miller,  on  the  not-water  system,  attracted  particular  attention.  Mr.  Allen  of  Bedmiasier, 
3vlio  was  not  a  member  of  the  Society,  and  consiequently  could  not  compete  for  the  prizes,  exbi- 
Uitcd  some  s|>ecimcns  of  fine  laced  pinks,  which  probably  have  never  tieen  exceeded.  Among 
many  others,  the  following  plants  were  contributed  to  the  exhibition  :  .— 

Pimel^a  decussata ;  £rlea  vcntriclNia  hirta ;  £rlca  rcd^xa  fibre  &lbo  ;  and  a  choice  collection  of 
roses,  ranunculuses,  and  pinks,  by  Mr.  I/Ce.  iHumbligo  tristis,  /*ol^gala  latifblia,  and  other 
flowering  plants,  by  Mr.  redden.  Pimelt-a  decussata,  C&ctus  speciosissima,  JPentst^on  ovatai, 
(faliirdia  bicolor,  Pelargbniura  Dcwxianum.  and  Pelargbnium  succulentum,  by  Mr.  Miller. 
/*hl6x  iiyramid&lis,  .,4'iiter  argoph^'Uus,  Pelar^nium  Naimii,  and  Pelargbnium  essexitoum,  by 
John  Hurle,  E&q.  Two  sampleii  of  apple  sugar,  by  Dr.  Gingcil,  Thombury,  which,  when  that  ftuit 
is  as  abundant  as  it  was  last  season,  may  be  extracted  at  a  remarkably  low  price. 

The  sugar  extracted  from  apples  was  first  brought  into  notice  in  this  country  by  Mr.  Salisbury, 
in  bis  JiotanUVs  Qimpantuit^  appendix,  vol.  ii.  p.  ilOf).  The  late  abundant  crop  of  apples  affiwded 
such  an  opportunity  of  putting  this  portion  of  rural  economy,  so  essentially  necessary,  into  opet- 
ation,  that  the  cost  of  tliis  excellent  sugar  did  not  exceed  two.pence  per  pound. 

Some  l>eautiflil  plants,  sent  by  G.  Guldney,  Esq.,  greatly  contributed  to  the  decoration  of  the 
room.  Some  of  the  productions  of  the  kitchen.garden  were  very  attractive  fh>m  their  size:  a 
couple  of  cucumbers  measured  18  in.  in  length.  An  improved  hoc  for  tumip«  was  aent  1^  Mc 
Salisbury.    Prizes  were  awarded  as  follows :  — 

Planis.  Stove:  1.  Aloe,  John  Acraman,  Esq. ;  S.  Cactus  speciosissima,  Mr.  Maule .  Grcco- 
liouse :  I.  Alstru'mirfa  Pclegr)naf  Mrs.  Ames;  S2. Gloxinia  specibsa,  Mr.  Vemey.  Ericas  :  I.Omata, 
H.  Nugent,  Ksq.  ;  '2.  Ventricbsa,  Mr.  Maule.     Hardy  Shrubs :  1.  K&lraia  latifblia,  Mr.  Abuie ; 

2.  /fhodude'ndron  hirswtun),  Mr.  Maule.  Herbaceous  :  1.  Sarrac^nia  purpurea,  H.  Nugent,  Esq. ; 
2.  Kscbscholizfd  califurnica,  H.  Bright,  E&q.  Annuals,  Cl^rkia  pulcht'lla,  Mr.  Maule  —  nomers, 
Ranunculuse.4.  Dark:  I.Mr.  Maule;  2.  Mr.  Taylor.  Light:  1.  Mr.  Maule;  Si.  Mr.  Taylor. 
Pinks.  J  Black  and  White :  1.  Mr.  Maynard ;  a  Mr.  Taylor.  Purple-laced  :  1.  Mr.  Hurle ;  2.  ICr. 
Maule.  Sell's,  Mr.  Maule.  Seedling:  1.  Mr.  M.iynard;  2.  Mr.  Tiler.  Roses.  Dark  and  Mottled : 
I.  MUsSwcte;2.  Mr.  Maule.  Crimson:  1.  Miss  M.  Swete :  2.  Miss  Swetc.  Light:  1.  Miaa 
Swete;  2.  Miss  M.  Swete.  —  Frta7.  Grapes.  Black  :  1.  St  PeUr's.  P.  J.  Miles,  1^|  S.  Black 
Hamburgh,  P.  I'rotheroe,  fleq.  White :  1.}  Royal  Muscat,  P.  J.  Miles,  Ekq.  ;  2.  Sweetwater, 
Mrs.  Harford.  Strawbi'rrics:  1.  Wilmot's  Superb,  (i.  Yceles,  Esq. ;  2.  Keen*s  Seedling,  R  Bright* 
Esq.  Cherries:  1.  May  Duke,  Mrs.  I*.  Gregory;  2.  May  Duke,  Mr.  (iorrish.  Curranta.  Ke«L 
Mrs.  Cartwright.     White :   1.  J.  N.  Franklyn,  Esq. ;  2.  Mrs.  Carlwright.     Black,  Mr.  Beard. 
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Mdons:  I.  Coronation.  Mr.  Verncy:  2.  Cantdoup,  W.  Blathwajt,  Em.  —  OfttiMyy  r^niCaAte. 
Cauliflowers :  1.  Mr.  Maynard  ;  fi.  Mr.  Sealey.  Peas  :  1.  Mr.  CainlMuld  ;  H  W.  P.  T^uatwi, 
Esq.    Btians  :  1.  Long.pod,  Mr.  Sealey  ;  2.  Loog.pod,  Mrs.  Cartwright. 

Superior  Merit.  Lemons  and  Oranges,  W.  P.  Jillard,  E«q.  Applet.  Mr.  J»hn  Baard.  lU. 
Dunculuves,  Mr.  Tiler.  Cockscombs,  Rev.  Mr.  Ricbarda.  Pocaioei,  Bin.  L.  Gregory.  Cucua- 
bers.  Mr.  Maule.    CarroU,  Mr.  Maynard. 

The  Censors  were,  Messxv.  Fedden,  Maiey,  Bootsey,  and  Lee.    {Bn'doi  Mirror,  June  86L) 

DEV0N8HIRR 

South  Devon  and  East  Cornwall  Botanical  and  Horticultural  Sociefy.  — -  July  81. 
The  Second  Exhibition  of  Botanical  and  Horticultural  produce  took  place  in  the  Town. Hall, 
Pevonport.  The  chair  being  taken  by  G.  Strode,  Esq.,  of  Newham  Park :  the  SeereUry, 
W.  Hamilton,  Esq.  M.D.,  addressed  the  aasembly  at  considerable  length.  We  srnet  the  following 
passages:  — 

'*  Permit  me  to  call  your  attention  for  an  instant  to  a  matter  of  equal  intetcit  to  the  horticuL 
turist  and  the  agriculturist,  the  study  of  aeromaner,  or  the  art  of  regulaftjag  the  openukma 
of  horticulture  and  husbandry  by  the  phenomena  of  nature ;  a  branch  of  uamil  study  racom. 
mended  to  your  notice  by  no  leas  an  authority  than  that  of  the  immortal  Linn«us  himaeUl  Tbt 
Inadequacy  of  almost  every  instrument  hitherto  devised  for  predicting  the  changes  of  the  wetttbeTg 
and  furnishing  a  practical  guide  to  the  labours  of  the  garden,  has  been  lung  and  univcrsafly  adniC 
ted.  The  information,  however,  which  we  vainly  seek  from  those  costly  toys  of  the  philoiophcr. 
Nature  funii&hes,  as  Linnsus  long  since  pointed  out,  in  her  moat  common  productions,  at  oo 
ether  cost  than  that  of  observation.  The  opening  of  the  buds,  and  the  expansion  of  the  leaves  oC 
trees,  afford  an  unerring  calendar  for  regulating  our  various  operationK,  far  more  useful  than  the 
directions  of  Abercrombie  or  of  Mawe,  and  adapted  to  every  pos^Me  variation  o(  climate,  of 
season,  or  of  latitude  If  our  crops  prove  unproductive,  and  barren  harvests  mock  the  hopes  of 
the  farmer,  the  cause  is  to  be  sought  in  our  neglect  of  the  instructive  calendar  which  Nature 
herself  ofibrs  for  our  acceptance,  not  only  without  price,  but  beyond  price;  and  regulating  th« 
sowing  of  our  crops  by  the  artificial  divisions  of  the  vear,  rather  than  by  those  natural  indica* 
Uons  which  alone  nurk  with  precision  the  arrival  of  the  appropriate  aeason. 
I  »**  The  leather,  which  I  hold  in  my  hand,  has  been  tanned  with  a  substance  whieb  I  hope 
before  long  to  sec  among  the  most  productive  of  our  imports,  and  superseding,  in  a  great  degree, 
the  costly  and  ruinous  culture  of  the  cane  in  our  West  Indian  Isiauda.  The  introduction  of  • 
substitute  for  bark  in  tanning  may  be  viewed,  perhaps,  with  alarm,  as  Interfering  with  our  own 
domestic  interests ;  but  this  fear  wAl  ranish  when  I  tell  you,  as  the  regfaiters  of  the  customs  will 
attest,  that  upwards  of  three, fourths  of  the  bark  consumed  by  the  tanner  are  of  fbreign  growth, 
and  purchased,  not  with  the  manttfactures  but  the  gold  of  Britain ;  while  the  importation  of 
divitiivi  from  our  colonies  will  enable  the  planter,  to  take  a  large  portion  of  our  manufactures  in 
exchange,  and,  by  adding  to  the  resources  of  the  master,  augment  the  comforts  of  the  servant 
Of  the  jsuperiority  of  this  substance,  not  only  as  a  substitute  for  the  bark  of  the  ConUnent, 
but  also  for  the  galls  (tf  Aleppo,  and,  indeed,  for  every  other  astringent  suhstance  hitherto 
known,  except  catechu^  I  have  in  my  possession  the  most  ample,  and  the  most  convincing 
evidence,  furnished  not  by  one  individual,  but  by  every'persoin  to  whom  I  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  submitting  it :  and  I  gladly  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  express  my  obligations  to 
Mr.  Prideaux,  and  Mr.  Tanner,  of  Plymouth,  whose  scientific  experiments  aflbrded  me  the  first 
demonstrative  evidence  of  its  enormous  value,  and  whose  important  report  has  been  nufrt  thou 
corroborated  bv  the  extensive  experiments  made  at  my  request  by  Mr.  Rootaey  oS  Brii^ol,  aa 
well  as  at  Sandwich,  and  in  the  Island  of  Jamaica. 

**  Among  other  productions  of  Mr.  Pontey*s  store,  whidi  now  daim  your  regard,  I  beg  to  call 
your  attention  particularly  to  a  noble  plant  of  the  umily  of  the  pine^aj^le,  whoso  magnificent 
flowering  stem  produced  the  fibre  from  which  the  cord  before  you,  beautiful  in  its  texture,  and 
powerAifin  its  strength,  has  been  manufactured  through  the  liberal  zeal  of  your  excellent  presi- 
dent. Commissioner  Ross.  This  plant,  which  is  abundant  in  the  province  of  Carthagena,  and 
will,  I  hope,  before  long,  be  extensively  cultivated  in  our  West  Indi.in  Islands,  is  known  by  the 
name  of  pita :  and  is  thus  spoken  of  by  the  late  learned  prior,  Don  Jo»k  Ignario  de  Pomba,  the 
fViend  of  the  great  and  lamented  Mutis,  and  the  natural  historian  of  the  province  of  Carthagena, 
in  his  work  On  the  Productions  of  the  Province  qf  Carthagena :— '  We  have  also  the  pita  in  abund- 
ance in  various  parts  of  this  province,  but  it  has  not  been  applied  to  any  useful  purpose  hitherta 
Among  all  the  fibrous  plants  of  the  Old  Continent  which  arc  known,  none  has  a  more  tenacioua 
fibre,  nor  one  that  is  more  capable  of  resisting  the  action  of  acids  and  humidity.  It  is  superior 
to  flax,  to  hemp,  and  to  the  esparto  (of  Spain),  in  durability  and  strength  ;  and  should  be  actively 
cultivated,  spun,  wove,  and  applied  to  all  the  uses  to  which  the  former  are  applied.  Paper  manu. 
factured  from  this  fibre  would  be  superior  in  texture  and  quality,  at  least  ror  printing,  to  that 
made  from  flax  ;  and,  perhaps,  like  that  manufactured  from  silk  or  cotton,  would  not  be  sut^ect 
to  the  depredations  of  worms  and  other  insects,  so  destructive  in  this  country  (Carthagena),  which 
would  be  a  most  important  discovery  for  the  preservation  of  books  and  documents  of  every 
description.* 

*'  Should  the  specimen  now  before  you  disappoint  your  expectations,  and  appear  to  fidi  short  of 
the  praise  bestowed  upon  it  by  the  prior,  it  should  be  brought  to  mind  under  what  disadvaatagce 
it  labours ;  coming  from  a  people  bunk  in  sloth  and  ignorance,  and  deficient  in  the  roquiatte 
knowledge  of  the  proper  time  for  cutting,  and  the  proper  method  of  preparing  it.  Under  more 
favourable  circumstances,  and  more  Judicious  treatment,  it  will,  I  feel  assured,  fully  realise  the 
promises  of  the  prior,  and  prove  as  superior  to  hemp  in  the  strength  and  durability  of  its  fibre,  as 
It  exceeds  it  in  length  and  beauty.  The  importance  of  transferring  our  dependence  for  ao 
important  a  portion  of  our  marine  stores,  as  the  material  for  fiibricating  the  cordage  and  sail, 
cloth  of  our  navy,  fh>m  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  to  our  poMessions  in  the  West  Indies,  ia  too 
obvious,  both  in  a  commercial  and  political  point  of  view,  to  call  for  demonstration. 

**  One  plant  more  demands  your  notice,  flrom  its  highly  important  qualities;  and  this  ia  the 
celcbratetl  guaco  plant,  now  before  you :  one  of  the  most  powerful  anodotci  to  animal  poisone 
which  have  yet  been  discovered,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  remedin  \a  aome  of  the 
most  cruel  and  dangerous  maladies  which  aflUct  our  nature.  From  recent  experiments  we  have 
reason  to  hope  that  vre  shall  find  in  it  a  sure  and  effectual  remedy  for  that  drcadfUl  and  hitherto 
incurable  complaint  which  follows  the  bite  of  a  rabid  animal ;  while  in  gout,  in  rheumatism,  in 
toothache,  in  fevers,  and  a  multitude  of  other  complaints,  it  has  proved  itself  a  sovereign 
remedy.    But  I  shall  not  ask  you  to  rely  solely  on  my  assertion,  but  supiiort  it  1^  an 
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ftrom  the  MUokveanarj  speech  of  one  of  our  Honorary  Presldento,  Earl  flUnbope,  deltTered  at  tke 
meeting  of  the  Hcdia>- Botanical  Society  of  London,  in  Januanr  last :  — 

**  *  lie  (Senhor  Maldonado)  confirms  the  statement  which  we  bad  prerioualy  received  iM|icrtiBg 
the  efficacy  of  the  MikiUija  Guacot  as  an  antidote  against  the  bite  of  eerpents ;  and  thu  very 
important  fact  was  originally  discovered  by  mere  accident,  in  remarking  that  a  bird,  called  the 
Guaco,  which  had  been  bitten  by  one  of  them,  flew  to  the  plant,  and  aAer  rubbinc  itself  upoo  the 
leaves,  returned  baclc  to  attack  the  reptile.    This  affords  an  additional  proof  of  the  greet  benefit 
to  be  derived  ^rom  an  attentive  observation  of  the  works  of  nature,  which  are  no  lew  instructive 
than  interesting.    So  impressed  is  the  author  with  the  utility  of  this  plant  that  he  has  emnloyed 
five  acres  of  land  in  its  cultivation.    The  plant  might,  as  he  very  properly  suggests,  be  trtea  as  an 
antidote  in  Europe  against  the  bite  of  vipers ;  and  he  thinks  that  its  best  preparation  would  be  in 
the  form  of  an  extract    Nor  is  this  the  only  virtue,  valuable  as  it  is,  which  is  ascribed  to  the 
Mikknjo  Gudco  ;  for  it  appdirs,  by  the  statement  of  the  author,  that  an  infUsion  of  the  leaves  in 
water  is  very  benellcial  in  cases  of  diarrhoea,  and  that,  by  taking  internally  a  decoction  of  the 
leaves,  and  by  using  it  also  as  a  bath,  three  persons  recovered,  in  a  very  short  time,  the  use  of 
their  limbs,  of  which  they  had  been  deprived,  during  seven  or  eight  months,  in  two  cases  bf 
rheumatism,  and  in  the  other  by  palsy.    He  states  that  it  has  been  found  to  be  very  usefUl  in  the 
cure  of  fevers,  for  which  he  particularly  recommends  a  mixture,  in  equal  quantities  <^  the  Mi- 
kkn/a  Guico,  of  the  Donna  annita,  of  the  Bacquey,  and  of  the  Ponosi,  reduced  to  powder ;  and  of 
this  mixture  a  scruple  is  boiled  in  a  cupful  of  water,  and  taken  morning  and  evening.     A  nngle 
dose  of  this  remedy  cured  two  other  patients,  although,  in  all  the  four  cases,  the  sulphate  of 
quinine  had  been  given  without  elfbct.' " 

On  conclusion  of  this  address  the  Chairman  read  the  following  prize  list :  •-- 

Plant*  and  Flower*.  Hot.house  or  Stove  Climber :  Passifldra  alkta,  Mr.  Ponter.  Stove  flhrub: 
Astrapae^i  WallSchii,  Mr.  Pontcy.  Stove  Bulbous  Plant :  Pancrktium  ovktum.  J.  Norman,  Esq. 
Stove  Succulent  Plant :  CbtylMon  orbiculkta,  C.  Home,  Esq ,  Stoke  j  Celosia  cristUa  (nx 
potted  tender  annuals),  Mr.  Pontcy.  Ericas  (not  less  than  six),  Mr.  Ptmtey.  Australian  Plants 
(not  less  than  six),  Mr.  Pontey.  Twelve  Roses  of  sorts  in  a  Bouquet,  Mr.  Brown.  ^  CamatiaQS 
of  sorts,  Mr.  Paul,  Saltash.  Twelve  Gcorginas  of  sorts,  Mr  Pontey.  Six  G.  anemonefl^ra.  Mr. 
Saunders.  —  /V«i/.  Pine^apple :  1.  Mr.  Snarland,  gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Northumtieriand, 
Werrington ;  2.  Mr.  Crawford,  gardener  to  I^y  Molesworth,  Pencarrow.  Bunch  of  Grapes 
(flavour) :  1.  Mr.  Saunders,  gardener  to  E.  P.  Bastard,  Esq.,  Kitley ;  2.  Mr.  Ellis,  gardener  to 
J.  C.  Bultecl,  Esq..  Lynenam.  Largcst-benried,  Mr.  Saunders.  Peaches,  R.  Bromley,  &q.. 
Stoke.  Apricots,  Mr.  Roberts,  gardener  to  Commissioner  Ross.  Highest-flavoured  Melon :  L 
Mr.  Saunders  ;  2.  Mr.  Sharland.  Citrons,  Lemons,  Oranges,  and  Limes,  Mr.  Saunders.  Pean 
(of  this  year's  growth),  Mr.  Jackson,  Beer.  Apples  (of  this  year's  growth),  Mr.  Sims,  gardener  to 
the  Rev.  W.  Radclific,  Warleigh  i  of  last  year's  growth,  Mr.  Ellis,  gardener  to  J.  Biuteel,  Eiq., 
Fleet.  Plums,  Mr.  Brown,  Tamerton.  Cherries,  Mr.  Ellis,  gardener  to  Captain  Morshcad, 
Widey.  l^relve  largest  Gooseberries :  1.  Mr.  Paul,  tSallash ;  2.  Mr.  Barrett,  Morioe  Town. 
Best-flavoured  Gooseberries,  Mr.  Brown.  Heaviest  lliirty  Bunches  of  White  Currants,  of  Red 
Currants,  and  Black  Currants  (one  pint),  Mr.  Ellis,  Fleet  White  Raspberries  (one  pint),  Red 
(one  pint),  Mr.  Brown.  Strawberries:  1.  Mr.  Ellis,  Widey;  2.  Mr.  Ellis,  Lyncham.  — CWmargr 
Vegetable*.  Three  Cauliflowers,  Mr.  Ellis,  Widey.  Kidneybeans  TDwarfs),  Mr.  IlobcrU,  Dock- 
yard. Brace  of  Cucumbers  (grown  on  ridges),  Mr.  Roberts.  Six  Cos  Lettuces,  Mr.  Webb,  gar. 
dener,  Penny-coroe-quick.    Six  Cablx^e  Lettuces,  Mr.  Webb. 

Cottager**  Prize*.  Three  Roses  of  sorts,  Mr.  Potam,  Devonport  Itiree  Carnations,  Mr. 
F.  Wood.  Plymouth.  Three  Picotees,  Mr.  Potam.  Three  Georginas,  Mr.  John  Jamuin,  Ply- 
mouth. Bouquet  of  Stocks,  Mr.  Potam.  Bououet  of  Hardy  Flowers,  Mr.  Jarman.  Basket 
of  Vegetables;  (not  less  than  six  sorts),  Mr.  Stapleton,  Compton.  Carrots,  Mr.  Wood.  Potato 
Onions,  Mr.  Potam.    Gooseberries,  Mr.  Wood.    Largest  Gooseberries,  Mr.  Jarraan. 

Extra-Prixe*.  Plant*  and  Flower*.  Bouquet  of  Poppiett,  C  Home,  Esq.,  Stoke.  Celdsia  cristkta, 
Mr.  Manning.  —  Fruit.  Pine-apnle:  1.  Mr.  Sharland ;  2.  Mr.  Keane,  gardener  to  E.  Tolcber, 
EflK).,  Ridgeway.  Grapes:  Mr.  Buge,  gardener  to  Rev.  J.  Lane,  Cof&cet;  T.  Holberton,  Esq., 
Yealwpton  ;  l(.  Bromley,  Esq. ;  and  Mr  Ellis,  Lyneham.  Rock  Melon,  Mr.  Roberts,  Dockyard, 
and  Mr.  Sharland.  Maydukc  Cherries,  T.  Holberton,  Esq.  Morello :  I.  Mr.  Paul,  Saltash ; 
S.  Mr.  Barrett  Citrons,  Mr.  Burge,  Coffleet  —  CM/iaa;^  yegetabUs.  Fine  Head  of  Cape  Broe- 
coli,  Mr.  Edmunds,  gardener  to  C.  Calmady.  Esq ,  Langdon.  Bunch  of  Altrinsham  Cairots, 
Mr.  Webbi  Bunch  of  Horn  Carrots,  Mr.  Manning,  gardener  to  Admiral  Sir  Manley  Dixon. 
Bunch  of  White  Spanish  Onions,  Mr.  Sharland.  —  Cottager**  Prize*.  Seedling  Geranium,  Mr. 
Herring,  warder  in  the  Dockyard.    Carnations,  Mr.  Potam. 

Judges:  —  Plants  and  flowers,  E.  W.  Churchill,  Esq.  Royal  Marines,  R  Luscombe,  Esq.,  and 
Mr.  Kanes.  Fruit,  J.  H.  Luscombe,  Esq.,  D.  Little,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  Kerr.  Culinary  Vegetables,  R. 
Bromley,  Elsq.,  Mr.  Brown,  and  Mr.  Cummins.  Cottagers*  Prizes,  Mr.  Saunders,  as.  Bennett, 
and  Mr.  Sharland. 

Among  the  plants  from  Pontey's  nursery,  besides  the  P\ta  and  Guaco,  noticed  in  the  Secretary's 
address,  we  observed  the  following  :  —  Passiflbra  aUta,  with  beautiful  flowers  ;  J^lca  vtridiflhra, 
Aimishing  arare  instance  of  a  plant  with  truly  green  flowers ;  E.  Saviledna,  ampullicea,  Irbyilnfl, 
and  many  others.  Thunb^rgia  alkta,  Combrdtum  purpQrcum,  Dry4n<ira  nervbM,  D.  formbsa, 
and  several  sorts  of  Gloxinias  and  Dracaenas ;  Cknna.  bicolor,  C  glafica,  C^rbera  frutirbsa,  PhyU 
Unthus  lalifblius,  folc^tus,  and  others ;  CliamaeVops  Palmitto,  Tamarindu*  indica,  Ru^llsa  Sabtn/, 
Pergulkria  odoratissima,  with  its  highly.scented  flowers,  Quisquklis  indicus,  Vincas  of  sorts. 
Callnthe  veratrifblia,  Gloribsa  supi'rba,  Mauriindya  Barclaydna,  SAlvia  involucr^ta,  Terbtea 
Metindre*  and  others  j  Pelargoniums  in  great  variety :  several  sorts  of  Acacias,  Amaranthus, 
Crassulas,  Lechcnaultias,  Calceolarias ;  a  beautiful  display  of  cockscombs,  balsams,  and  globes, 
of  diflFbrent  colours  ;  a  great  variety  of  Russian  and  Prussian  stocks. 

S.  Fuge,Esq.,  fiirnished  some  fine  Georginas,  in  pots,  and  several  bcautifUl  exotics :  J.  Norman, 
Esq.,  some  fine  Pancratiums^  Crinums,  and  orange  trees  with  fruit;  and  C.  Home,  Esq.,  a  great 
variety  of  plants.  To  Captain  Morshcad  of  Widey,  the  Society  is  indebted  for  the  quantity  of 
evergreens  and  flowers  which  he  contributed  towards  the  decoration  of  the  room,  as  wdl  as  to 
Mr.  Brown  of  Tamerton,  for  his  beautiAil  bouquets,  which  attracted  particular  notice.  {Ply- 
mouth Journal,  July  29.) 

AYRSHIRR 

The  Aj/rs/iire    Grecn-kousc  Socutt/,  —  Allniarnock,    June  2  J.     The  tiiffereat 
competitors  stood  as  under :  — 
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PUtnfi.  HerbAceouf :  1.  Mr.  Jamet  Young,  gardener  to  James  Fairlle.  E>q.,  HdUni ;  8.  Mr. 
Robert  Piirvui;  3.  Messrs.  Dykes  and  Gentles;  4.  Mr.  George Pxxton,  Kiimarnock.  Delphtniuni 
gtandiflbruin,  PajAver  b^acte^tUIn,  Thalfctnim,  ftc.  Three  Double  Rockets:  1.  Messrs.  Dykes 
and  Gentles;  '2.  Messrs.  Fowtds and  Lymburn :  i^.  Mr.  Robert  Purvis.  —  ^oturrf.  Ranunculuses^: 
1.  Mr.  John  Brown,  Kilmarnock;  2.  Messrs.  Dykes  and  Gentles:  3.  Messrs.  Fowlds  and  Lym- 
bum  ;  4.  Mr.  John  Morton:  5.  Messrs.  W.  and  J.  Samson :  6.  Mr.  Robert  Purvis,  gardener  to 
John  Smith  Cunningham,  Esq  .  Caprington.  The  principal  flowers  were,  La  T^m^raire,  Melange 
dec  Beauty  Adam's  S|)Ot,  Agiicola,  Louisette,  Crawford's  Yellow  Mottle,  Cremona,  Nankeen, 
Grand  Mnnarque,  Dr.  Franklin,  ftc  Double  Anemone :  1.  Messrs.  Dykes  and  Gentles :  2.  Mr. 
Robert  Purvis;  3.  Messrs.  W.  and  J.  Samson.  —  Frttj/.  May.  Duke  Cherries:  i.  Mr.  John 
Brown  ;  '2.  Mr.  Robert  Purvis ;  3.  Mr.  George  Paxton.  —  Culinary  Vef^lableg.  Peas :  I.  Mr. 
James  Young;  8.  Mr.  Robert  Purvis.  Earnr  York  Cabbage:  1.  Mr.  James  Young;  &  Mr. 
George  Paxton  ;  3.  Mr.  Robert  Purvis.  .  Early  Potatoes :  1.  Mr.  James  Young ;  S.  Mr.  Robert 
Purvis.    Early  Dutch  Turnips:  1.  Mr.  Robert  Purvis;  2.  Mr.  Jamei  Young. 

Of  extra-productions  may  .be  mentioned  some  rery  fine  double  gcorginaa  and  strawberries, 
which  were  presented  by  Mr.  John  Brown  ;  Seedling  ranunculuses  by  Messrs.  Fowlds  and  Lym- 
bum,  fine ;  early  carrot,  Malta  and  Altringham  turnip,  and  green.bouse  plants,  by  Mr.  Robert 
Purvis,  fine ;  potatoes,  &c.,  by  Mr.  Hamilton,  writer,  Kilmarnock,  fine ;  pinks,  &c,  by  Mr.  WiU 
liam  Anderson,  Kilmarnock  :  radish,  by  Mr.  George  Paxton ;  and  geraniums,  &c.,  by  Mr.  James 
Young.  —  A  Subscriber.    Kiimarnock,  June  S8. 

The  ComjietUion  between  Ike  Ayr  and  KUmamock  Florists'  Societies  being  this 
year  for  ranunculuses  and  pinks,  they  met  at  Kilmarnock  on  the  22d  of  June,  and  competed  for 
the  thirty  six  best  in  four  classes ;  vis.  nine  striped,  nine  edged^  nine  mottled,  and  nine  self- 
coloured.  After  careful  inspection,  the  Judges  awarded  the  first  prizes  to  the  Kilmarnock  florists 
in  all  the  four  cla»tes.  Among  the  le.iding  flowers  may  be  mentioned,  of  striped.  Melange  dea 
Beautds,  Marbre  de  Paris,  (Eillet  Naturelle.  Phanta,  Flagelle  do  Quatre  Couleurs,  &c. ;  of  Miged. 
Louisette,  La  T<?m^raire,  Dr.  Franklin,  Bond's  Enterprise,  Lady  Gower,  &c. ;  of  mottled  and 
•potted,  Aimablr,  Pucelle,  Cremona,  Dalgleish's  Mrs.  Hunter,  and  Dalgleish's  Diana,  &c. :  of 
selfs,  Curtis's  Yellow,  Stewart's  White,  Condorcet,  Pourpre  Fonce,  Orange,  Brabancon,  &c.  The 
flowers  were  allowed  to  be  very  fine,  and  in  excellent  condition.  Of  extra-articles  were  some 
very  fine  seedlings,  presented  by  Mr.  R.  Boyd,  Kilmaurs,  and  Messrs.  Fowlds  and  Lymburn,  KiU 
mamock ;  and  some  very  fine  roecimens  of  double  rocket  geraniums,  cabbages,  turnips,  potatoes, 
and  chives,  by.'roembers  of  the  Kilmarnock  Horticultural  Societv ;  also  some  verv  fine  cabbages, 
asparagus,  turnips,  and  potatoes,  by  Mr.  W.  Telery,  gardener  to  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Portland, 
flrom  the  Ayrshire  Horticultural  Society. 

jlyrshire  Green-house  Society,  — KUmamock,  July  8.  The  coinpetidon  was  as 
under : — 

Flutoert.  Pinks :  1.  Mr.  John  Brown,  Kilmarnock ;  2.  Messrs.  William  and  Thomas  Samson ; 
SL  Messrs.  Dykes  and  Gentles.  The  leading  flowers  were :  Davey's  Bolivar,  Galtoo's  George  the 
Fourth,  Barratt's  Conqueror,  Bowes*s  Premier,  Haslam's  Ruler,  Thomson's  Princess  Charlotte, 
Davey's  Juliet,  &c.  Roses :  1.  Messrs.  Fowlds  and  Lymburn,  Kilmarnock ;  2.  Messrs.  Dykes 
and  Gentles ;  3.  Mr.  Robert  Purvis,  gardener  to  John  Smith  Cunningham,  Esq.  Caprington  |  4. 
Messrs.  William  and  Thomas  Samson  ;  5.  Bfr.  James  Young,  gardener  to  James  Fairlie,  E^q  , 
Hohns.  Leading  flowers,  Tuscany,  Mignonne,  Grand  Monarque,  Stadtholder,  Grande  Cramoisie, 
ftc  Annuals :  1.  Messrs.  Dykes  and  Gentles :  2.  Mr.  Robert  Purvis.  Lnrksmir,  Lupins,  &c. 
Biennials:  I.  Messrs.  Dyk<»  and  Gentles;  2.  Mr.  John  Brown  {  3.  Mr.  Robert  Purvis.  French 
Honeysuckles,  Canterbury  Bells,  &c.  —  Fruit.  Rose-scented  Strawberries  :  1.  Mr.  Robert  Purvis ; 
9.  Mr.  James  Youne :  3.  Messrs.  William  and  Thomas  Samson.  Strawberries :  I.  Mr.  James 
Young  ;  2.  Messrs.  William  and  Thomas  Samson  ;  3.  Messrs.  Fowlds  and  Lymburn.  —  Culinary 
Vef^etablci.  Early  Horn  Carrot:  I.  Mr.  James  Young ;  9.  Mr.  Robert  Purvis.  Early  Dutcn 
Turnip:  I.  Mr.  Robert  Puivis  ;  2.  Mr.  James  Young;  3.  Mr.  Andrew  Kelly,  Kilmarnock.  Three 
Heads  Cauliflower  :  1.  Mr.  James  Young  j  2.  Mr.  Robert  Purvis.  Peas:  I.  Mr.  James  Young ; 
2.  Mr.  Robert  Purvis.  Eariy  Yellow  Gooseberries:  1.  Mr.  Robert  Purvis ;  2.  Messrs.  William 
and  Thomas  Samson  ;  3.  Mr.  James  Young. 

Among  the  extra-articles  were  some  very  fine  Double  Oeorglna  cocclnea  and  sup^rba.  Princess 
Alexandrirui  Victoria,  Well's  Victory,  &c.,  presented  by  Mr.  John  Brown.  Flowers  of  .Antir- 
rhinum, G^um  coccineum,  &c.,  by, Messrs.  Fowlds  and  Lymburn;  vTrum  macul&tum,  Ranun. 
cuhiscs,  Malta  turnips,  &c.,  by  Mr.  Robert  Purvis.  One  of  the  largest  strawberries  (Keen's 
seedling)  measured  3^  in.  in  circumference,  and  weighed  12  dwts.  —  A  Subscriber.  KUmamock, 
July  10. 

RENFREWSHIRE. 

West  Renfrewshire  Horticultural  Society,  —  June  22.  Tlie  articles  competed 
for  were  Ranunculus,  early  turnips,  and  peas,  of  which  a  large  exhibition  was  made,  and  in 
quality  were  exceedingly  fine.  Besides  these  there  were  exhibited,  as  show  articles,  a  si>lendid 
display  of  choice  flowers,  vegetables,  &c.  The  Committee  appointed  to  examine  the  articles,  and 
report,  awarded  the  prises  as  follows :  — 

Ftowert.  Ranunculuses :  1.  George  Cunninghame,  Esq.,  Fort-Glasgow ;  2.  Mr.  William  Mac 
Diarmid,  gardener  to  James  Hunter,  Esq.,  Hahon ;  3.  Mr.  John  Sinclair,  gardener.  Dutch  Tur- 
nips :  1.  Mr.  Adam  Melrosi,  gardener  to  Sir  Michael  Shaw  Stewart,  Ardgowan ;  2.  Mr.  John 
Niven,  gardener ;  3.  Mr.  William  M'Diarmid.  Peas :  1.  Mr.  Duncan  Fletcher,  gardener;  2L  Mr. 
John  Sinclair ;  3.  Mr.  Charles  Miller,  gardener  to  James  Watt,  Esq. 

The  show  articles  were  arranged  by  the  Committee  according  to  their  respective  excellence,  in 
the  following  order :  •— 

Anemones :  1.  Mr.  Malcolm  Service,  gardener  to  Mr.  Fairrie ;  2.  Mr.  James  Campbell,  gar. 
dener,  Gourock;  3.  Mr.  John  M*Nab,  oardener  to  Lieutenant-General  Darrocb,  Gourock. 
Stocks:  1.  Mr.  Adam  Melrnss;  2.  Mr.  Malcolm  Service.  There  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  John 
Borthwick,  seedsman,  three  giant  Cape  stocks,  which  were  particularly  fine.  Cucumbers,  Mr. 
Malcolm  Service.  Early  Carrots :  1.  Mr.  Adam  Melross :  2.  Mr.  James  Campbell  May  Duke 
Cherries:  1.  Mr.  Archibald  Brown,  gardener,  Park;  2.  Mr.  John  Niven.  Tnese  cherries  were 
perfectly  ripe,  although  exposed  to  the  open  air,  and  unaided  by  any  artificial  means.  Bouquet 
of  Flowers :  1.  Mr.  James  Campbell ;  2.  Mr.  Malcolm  Service ;  3.  Mr.  John  M*Nab.  Mr.  M*Nab 
also  exhibited  a  lot  of  very  fine  spring.sown  lettuces.  Mr.  Adam  Melross  exhibited  a  beautiAil 
orange  tree,  measuring  upwards  of  5  ft  in  height,  with  fhiit  thereon  as  large  as  the  common 
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orange,  which  wai  the  flnt  tver  exhibited  at  any  eocnpetition  In  this  place.    There  was  produced 
by  Mr.  John  Berth  wick  a  lot  of  very  fine  early  potat  oet. 

Mr.  Duncan  Fletcher  exhibited  at  a  previous  meeting  a  specie*  or  onion,  named  by  him  th« 
multiplying  sybo.  This  onion,  we  are  Inronnod,  re«cmbTea  very  mudi  the  Webb  onion,  bat  ia 
nM>re  tender.  The  seed  of  it,  when  sown,  does  not  bulb  like  other  oniou^,  but  each  onion  multi- 
piiea  at  the  root  like  that  of  shiver,  and  the  shoots  being  separated  and  planted  out,  each  wiU 
produce  upwards  of  twenty.  A  premium  has  been  awarded  to  Mr.  Fletcher  for  this  valuatile 
production.    {Oreenock  Ail9^rti$er,  June  2:j.) 

IFest  Renfrewthire  Horticultural  Society. —  July  90,  The  exhibition,  both  of 
competition  and  show  abides,  was  very  extensive ;  and  large  bouquets  of  flowers  decoramd  tbw 
hall  on  all  sides.  The  prises  awarded  07  the  committee  choaoi  to  detamiae  the  merit  of  the 
resnedtive  article*  competed  for  were  as  fbllows:  — 

Rose* :  1.  Mr.  Wm.  kaox«  ganlcner  to  Mrs.  ENxon,  Leven  Grove,  Dumbarton ;  £.  Mr.  Mai- 
eoba  Service,  nrdcner  to  iimn  Foirrie,  Esq. ;  S.  Mr.  John  Borthwick,  nursery  and  seedsman. 
Iteka:  1.  Mr.  HMnry  Knox,  gardener  to  Jacob  Dixon,  Esq.,  Dumbarton ;  S.  Mr.  Arch.  BrowB». 
flnrdeoer.  Park ;  3.  Peter  M'fnroy,  gardener  to  Mr*.  M'inroy,  Leven.  Cauliflower :  1.  Mr.  Chas. 
Miller,  gardener,  to  James  Watt,  ^aQj  S.  Mr.  Wm.  Knox;  3.  Mr.  John  M'Nab,  gardener  to 
lieut. General  Darroch,  Gourork.  Melon  :  1.  Mr.  Adam  Mclross,  gardener  to  Sir  Michael  Shaw 
Stewart,  Ardgowan  ;  2.  Mr.  Malcolm  Service. 

The  show  articles  were  arranged  by  the  committee,  according  to  their  respective  merit,  in  the 
(bllowing  order :  -> 

Strawberries  :  1.  Mr.  John  Sinclair,  gardener.  Wood  :  ^  Mr.  William  Knox  ;  3.  Mr.  Archibald 
Brown.  Gooseberries,  three  of  a  sort :  1.  Mr,  Wm.  Knox  ;  X  Mr.  Henry  Knox  ;  3.  Mr.  John 
M*Nab.  Currants:  1.  Mr.  Wm.  Knox;  S.  Mr.  Archibald  Brown;  3.  Mr.  Henry  Knux.  All  of 
which  were  very  large,  and  quite  ripe.  Turnip:  1,  Mr.  John  M'Nab;  2.  Mr.  Adam  Melross. 
Iris:  1.  Mr.  Malcotm  Service;  2.  Mr.  Henry  Knox.  Roumiet  of  Flowers:  I.  Mr.  Malcolm  S«r- 
▼ice;  2.  Mr.  James  Campbell,  gardener,  Gourock;  3.  Mr.  John  Borthwick. 

Boidcs  these,  there  were  many  others  contributctl.  Mr.  Henry  Knox  exhibited  a  fpecimen  of 
that  much  admired  annual  Collinsia  grandiflbra;  two  lots  of  very  fine  sinHlling  pinks  by  Mr.  MaU 
eiJtak  Service  and  Mr.  Henry  Knox.  A  beautiful  see<iiing  carnation,  crimson  bizani,  was  exhitated 
t^  Mr.  Malcolm  Service,  named  **  Service's  William  the  Fourth  ;  **  a  lot  of  finegeorginas,  several 
v«ry  large  cabbages,  and  a  number  of  flne  Cape  stocks  were  nl»o  exhibited  by  Mr.  Malcolm  Service. 
A  lot  of  excellent  spring-sown  lettuces,  by  Mr.  John  M'Nab;  who  also  exhibited  a  well  executed, 
fiilUlength  figure  of  a  man  composed  of  flowers  :  two  lots  of  very  flne  ras]>berries  were  contri- 
buted by  Mr.  Thomas  Grey,  Plantation,  and  Mr.  Charles  Miller;  with  numerous  other  vegetables 
mm!  dowers,  by  the  members  generally,    {fireeftoek  Advertiser,  July  23.) 

STIRLINGSHIRR 

Stirling  ITorlicuUural Society July  13.      Prizes  were  awarded  as  follows:  — 

Fiowtrt.  Roses:  1.  Mr. Ninian  Niven,  gardener  to  James  Stirling,  Efq.,  of  Kcir;  2.  Mr.  John 
Maclnnes,  gardener  to  Robert  Bruce,  Esq.,  of  Kennet;  3.  Mr.  Jas.  Macfarlane,  Stirling.  China: 
1.  Mr.  John  Macinnes ;  2.  Mr.  John  Gow,  gardener  to  Count  Flahault,  l\]llyallan  Castle;  3l  Mr. 
John  Christie,  Causewayhead.    .Stocks,  Double:  1.  Mr.  James  Macfarlane;  2.  Mr.  William  Moir. 

Brdener  to  Mrs.  Etimond  of  Comely  Bank.  Pinks :  1.  Mr.  Ilol>crt  Kay,  Shiphaugh  ;  2.  Mr.  John 
itchell,  gardener  to  William  Murray,  Esq.,  of  Polmaisc;  3.  Mr.Ninian  Niven.  Swcetwilliam. 
Double  :  1.  Mr.  Ninian  Niven ;  2.  Mi.  John  Gow ;  3.  Mr.  Wm.  Laing,  gardener  to  CoL  Simpson 
of  Plean.  Single :  I.  Mr.  Hugh  Macoll,  gardener  to  James  Callander,  li^.,  of  Craigforth  ;  2.  Mr. 
Vlnian  Niven ;  3.  Mr.  Wm.  Moir,  g.irdener  to  Mrs.  Edmc7nd  of  Comely  Bank.  Ranunculus : 
1  Mr.  John  Christie ;  9.  Mr.  Wm.  Moir.  —  Fruit.  Strawberries :  1.  Mr.  John  Macinnes ;  2.  Mr. 
Wm.;^merville ;  3.  Mr.  David  Trotter,  gardener  to  James  Johnston,  Esq.,  of  Alva.  Cherries: 
1.  Mr.  John  Macinnes ;  2.  Mr.  W.  Somerville ;  3.  Mr.  William  Gow,  gardener  to  John  Murray, 
E«|.,  of  Wester  Livilands.  —  Culinary  VeeeicMes.  Cauliflower :  1.  Mr.  John  Maciimes ;  2.  Mr. 
George  Milne,  gardener  to  Robert  Stein,  Esq.,  of  Kilitagie;  X  Mr.  John  Gow.  Turnips.  Yellow : 
1.  Mr.  John  Macinnes :  2.  Mr.  George  Milne;  S.  Mr.  yfm.  Somerville,  gardener  to  Wm.  Stirling, 
Esq.,  of  Kippendavie.  Carrots,  Earlv  Horn  :  1.  Mr.  Hugti  Macoll ;  2.  Mr.  Wm.  Moir ;  a  Mr.  John 
Macinnes.  Lettuce :  1.  Mr.  Wm.  Moir ;  2.  Mr.  Ninian  Niven ;  S.  Mr.  Hugh  M'ColL  {JStirlmg 
dipertiaer,  July  16L) 

ABERDEENSHIRE. 

Aberdeenshire  Horticultural  Society. —  May  26.  The  following  was  tlie  order 
of  merit,  as  decided  by  the  judges :  — 

PtaniM.  Green-house :  1.  A  package  of  various  plants,  particularly  the  Cititxu  specibia,  A^ea 
fndica  &lba,  Mesembry&nthemum  inctttdens  and  spect4bile,  BIdtia  Aracfnthina,  Gort^nVi  Pavboio, 
E'pacris  grandifl^ra,  5p&rtium  line&re,  Melaleuca  spl^ndens,  four  Fj-icas.and  six  new  Geraniums, 
Mr.  William  Frazer,  nurseryman,  Ferryhill ;  SL  A  collection  in  full  flower,  particularly  the  Stre- 
IftzAi  reglna?,  Mr.  William  Anderson,  gardener  to  D.  Young,  Esq.,  of  Cornliill ;  S.  A  collection, 
many  of  them  new  and  rare,  amongst  which  were  the  Luplnus  polyph^Uus,  Gf^um  cocclneum 
■diJUB,  Calceol^ia  arachnoldea,  C.  conn!ita,  C.  florib6nda,  C />lantaginea,  Litts^a  gemihlfltes, 
Isopbffon anemonif blius,  Lechenatiltca  formbsa,  Corne^a sprcib^  Pultens^a c4ndida,  Braehys^mA 
latiftMla,  and  Cypripiidiura  arietlnum,  Mr.  W.  Davidson,  jun  Pelargoniums :  1.  Mr.  W.  Da>ridsoD, 
Jmi. ;  S.  Mr.  James  Walker,  nurseryman  ;  3.  Mr.  Wm.  Gallow,  gardener  to  Sir  M.  Truce,  Bart  — 
J^hwers.  Tulips:  1.  Alexander  Bell,  Eik] ,  Crown  Street;  2.  Mr.  D.  Taylor,  gardener  to  Wm. 
Annand,  Esq.,  of  Belmont ;  3.  Alexander  Bell,  Esq.,  Crown  Street  Anemones  (only  one  parcel 
•fibred  for  competition),  Al.  Bell,  Esq.  Stocks:  1,  and  2.  Mr.  James  Forbes,  merchant;  a  Capt 
Anderson,  Skene  Square.  Wallflowers,  Captain  Anderson.  '-Fruit.  Strawberries  :  1.  Rioceberry, 
Mr.  Tho*.  Milne,  nurseryman,  Suunyside;  2,  and  3.  Keen's  Seedling,  Mr.  G.  Cardno,  gardener  to 
G.  Hogarth,  Eso.,  Woodhill. 

An  extra-meoal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Robert  Davidson  of  Elmfleld,  for  a  basket  of  very  fine 
gnpes,  in  fbll  perfection.  He  had  ripe  grape*  a  month  aga  The  judges  awardetl  the  Society's 
MTffe  silver  medal  to  Alexander  Bell,  Esq.;  for  his  tulips,  they  being  deemed  the  best  articles 
at  the  Show.  The  Sodety's  small  silver  medals  were  awarded  to  all  the  other  first  artidca;  there 
were  no  second  or  third  prizes  given  upon  this  occasion.  —  J.  J.  M. 

June  22.  The  Tliird  Competition  took  place  in  Uie  New  Inn»  whea  medbk 
and  (tremiuou  were  awaxded  aa  l^ovi% ;  —  ^ 
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Fl&mtn^  Raiiunculufirs r  1.  CaptAhi  Cljme ;  S.  Mr.  Wnl.  Davidson,  Jun.  A nenwrnni, Double: 
1.  Mr.  Thomas  Milne :  2.  Mr.  Wui.  Smith,  gardener  to  Jamo«  Hnddcn,  Esq.,  Graudhnira  Cott.tge. 
Finkf,  Mr.  Thorou  Milne.  Irises:  1.  and  S.  Alexander  Bell,  K»t].  '-Fruit  Grapes  :  1.  and  2. 
Black  Hamburgh,  Mr.  William  Anderson,  gardener  to  I).  Young,  Esq., of  Comhill.  Cherries  :  1. 
May  IXike,  Mr.  John  Wooti,  gardener  to  Sir  R.  D.  H.  Elphin&tono;  2.  May  Duke,  Mr.  William 
B«rron,  gardener  to  Colonel  Campbell  of  Hlack.hall ;  3.  May  Duke,  Mr.  John  Wooi).  —  CuHnarff 
Wegflabiet.  Cauliflowers  :  1.  Mr.  David  I'aylor,  gardener  to  W.  Annand,  Esq.,  Belmont ;  2.  Mr. 
David  Gairns,  gardener  to  J.  Mitchell  Nicholson,  Esq..  of  Glenbervic.  Potatoes.  Kidney  (grown 
in  the  open  ground) :  1.  Mr.  Robert  Davidson,  Elmfleld  :  S.  Mr.  Thomas  Milne,  in  consequence  of 
Mr.  William  Lawson,  gardener  to  Major  Fisher,  Devanna,  and  Mr.  George  Hardie,  ganlrner  to 
Sir  Robert  Burnett,  Crathes,  not  being  present  to  answer  questions  by  trW  judges.    Both  their 

Kttatoes  were  better  than  Mr.  Milne's.  Melon  :  ].  Golden  Rock,  Mr.  William  Wales,  gardener 
Colonel  Duff,  Fetteresso ;  2.  Reeve's  Rock  Cantaloup,  Mr.  Peter  Archibald,  gardener  to  W. 
Moir.  Esq.,  of  Park.  Cucumbers :  1.  N^'hite  Turkey,  Mr.  David  Gairns ;  2.  Ualley's  Long  Green, 
Mr.  John  Davidson,  gardener  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Kennedy,  Dunottar. 
K  Extra-Prixes.  1.  A  splendid  bouquet,  coutainins,  among  other  things,  /.up'^nua  polyph^Uus, 
il/Iroulus  mosch^tus,  M.  Ititeus  var.  rivul^ris,  f^erbcna  pulcfx^Ua,  /'.  Mi'lltuircsy  new  Geraniums 
and  Calceolarias,  Mr.  WiUiam  Davidson,  jim. ;  2.  Six  new  Ranunculuses,  imjtorted  last  autumn 
from  Rome  :  two  of  them  were  uncommonly  large,  and  the  whole  were  beantilVil. 

Theltest  Ranunculuses,  Anemones,  and  Peas,  and  the  second  best  Cucumbers,  were  brought  for- 
ward  bv  Mr.  Wm.  Jack,  gardener  to  J.  Cruiekshank,  Esq.,  of  Langley  Park,  but  a  little  too  late  to 
enjoy  the  beneht  of  corojietition.  Owing  to  the  late  very  unfavourable  weather,  there  was  rather 
a  paucity  of  flowers,  and  there  was  only  one  specimen  of  strawberries  (the  Rose),  which  was  sent 
from  the  garden  of  Mr.  Alexander  Aitken,  Upper  Strawberry  Bank ;  there  were  also  offbred  for 
competition,  other  three  specimens  of  peas,  vie  from  Mr.  Duncan  Cadenhead,  Strawberry  Bank  ; 
from  the  garden  at  Aboync  Ca»tle;  and  from  the  garden  at  Murtle ;  but  the  judges  did  not  think 
any  of  them  worthy  of  being  placed  on  the  prize  table.  A  mushroom,  rather  uncommon  in  this 
quarter,  and  somewhat  curious,  was  sent  from  the  garden  at  Murtle ;  it  is  produccil  fVora  the 
raushroom.stone,  a  snecimcn  of  which  was  handed  to  the  Society.  The  Society's  large  silver  me- 
dal was  awarded  to  Mr , Thomas  Milne,  for  his  productions  at  tliis  competition,  and  small  medals  to 
the  persons  having  the  other  first  articles.  Garden  Duff,  Esq.,  of  Hatton,  and  William  M*Combic, 
Esq.,  of  Easter  Skene,  were  elected  members  of  the  Society.    {Aberdeen  Journal^  June:J().) 

Julj/  14.  The  Fourth  Competition  took  place  in  the  New  Inn,  when  medals 
and  premiums  were  awarded  to  the  following  competitors :  — 

Mr.  John  Davidson,  gardener,  Dunottar,  medal  for  first  Pinks,  first  Cherries  (the  May  Duke), 
third  Pinks,  third  Melon  (Pinky  House,  green-fleshed^,  third  Strawberries  (Keen's  Seedlings),. 
third  preserved  Apples  (Golden  Reinettes  and  Nonpareds).  Mr.  William  Smith,  gardener  to  James 
Hadden,  Es(|.,  Grandholm  Cottage,  the  small  modal,  for  flrst  red,  white,  and  black  Currants,  first 
and  second  preserved  A|>plcs  (the  Oaken  Pmo).  Small  medals  were  also  awarded  to  Mr.  Alexan. 
der  Malcolm,  gardener,  Damsiao,  for  the  first  and  second  seedling  Carnations,  second  and  third 
Gooselxirrics  (the  White  Bear  and  the  Early  Yellow),  and  second  Strawberries  (own  Aberdeen 
Seedling).  To  Mr.  David  Taylor,  gardener  to  W^illiam  Annand,  Esq.,  Belmont,  for  sfx  seedling 
Pinks,  and  second  Cauliflower.  To  Mr.  David  Gairns,  gardener  to  J.  M.  Nicholson,  Esq.,  (Ucn- 
bervie,  for  the  flrst  and  second  seedling  Double  ICoses  (the  flrst  flowers),  and  the  third  be(>t  six 
Irises.  To  Mr,  James  Cruickshank,  gardener.  Cotton,  for  the  first  twelve  Stage  Carnations.  To 
Alexander  Bell,  Epq.,  for  the  best  six  Irises.  To  Mr.  James  Alexander,  gardener  to  John 
Thorbum,  Esq.,  of  Murtle,  for  the  best  twelve  Double  Roses.  To  Mr.  Robert  Burnett,  gardener 
to  George  Forbes,  Esq.,  Springhill,  for  the  best  melon  (the  Netted  Green-flesh).  To  Peter 
Cheync,  Esq.,  Loch  Head,  for  the  best  Gooseberries  (the  Phopnlx),  and  the  third  best  Double 
Roses.  To  Mr.  William  Lawson,  gardener  to  Basil  Fisher,  Esq,,  Devanha,  for  the  best  threo 
heads  of  Cauliflower.  To  Mr.  Duncan  Cadenhead,  Strawberry  Bank,  for  the  best  Strawberries, 
(the  Rose).  To  Mr.  William  Davidson,  jun.,  an  extra-medal  for  six  bcsutiftil  Double  Georginas. 
Mr.  Davidaou  had  also  the  second  best  six  Irises. 

The  other  successful  competitors  were :  Mr.  P.  Archibald,  gardener  to  W.  Moir,  EwL,of  Park, 
the  second  Melon  (the  Windsor  Prize),  the  second  Cherries  ( the  Whiteheart),  and  tne  second 
red,  white,  and  black  Currants.  Mr.  Thomas  Milne,  Suanyside,  the  second  best  Stage  Camationi 
and  Pinks.  Mr.  William  Eraser,  FerryhlU,  the  second  best  Double  Roses.  Mr.  D.  Smith,  gar- 
dener to  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Aboyne,  Aboyne  Castle,  the  third  red,  while,  and  blaclc 
Curranta.  Mr.  George  Johnston,  gardener  to  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Ab<nrdeen,  Haddo 
House,  the  third  best  Cherries  (the  May  Duke).    Mr.  J.  I.  Alassie,  the  fourth  best  six  Irises. 

The  London  Horticultural  Society's  large  silver  medal  was  delivered  to  Mr.  D.  Gairns,  gar- 
dener to  James  Mitchell  Nicholson,  Esq.,  of  Glenbervie,  be  being  the  most  successftil  oomijetitor 
at  this  Society  during  the  season  I829L 

Mr.  Adams,  schoolmaster  at  Banchory,  sent  a  basket  of  seedling  Irises  fbr  the  extra-prise,  but 
omitted  to  give  any  open  detailed  account  of  them  ;  they  not  tieing  of  the  verv  Ant  quality  were 
laid  aside.  It,  however,  came  afterwards  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Meeting  that  they  were  seed, 
lines,  and  the  thanks  of  the  Society  were  In  consequence  voted  to  Mr.  Adams. 

The  tables  were  decorated  with  a  superb  basket  of  flowers,  brought  by  Mr.  W.  Anderson,  gar. 
dener  to  D.  Young,  Esq.,  of  CornhilL  This  collection  consisted  of  the  .^c^a  dedirrena,  Cobtel^a 
sd^ndcns,  Passiflbra  cserilleo.raccmbsa,  C&ctus  specibsa,  Gladiolus cardinJilis.  jlflmulusmosch&tus. 
Calceolaria  integrifblia,  Ph^salis  (leruvi^na  (an  excellent  flruit),  and  about  forty  others^  including 
the  .^'mphytum  asp^rrimum,  a  plant  well  deserving  the  attention  of  the  agriculturist,  &c.  Sic. 
Mr.  Walker  also  had  a  splendid  basket  of  Irises,  Ranunculuses,  and  Anemones;  and  Mr.  William 
Davidson,  Jun.  bad  several  new  flowers  in  pots.    {Aberdeen  Joumai,  July  21.) 


Art.  X.     Obituary. 


Died  at  Harlow,  Essex,  on  the  25th  of  July,  in  the  eighteenth  year  of 
his  age,  WUliatny  eldest  son  of  Daniel  French,  who  has  been  many  years 
gardener  to  W.  H.  Dobson,  Esq.,  of  the  same  place.    This  amiable  and 
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{)romi8ing  young  man  met  his  death  in  a  very  melancholy  manner :  jHf  hurf 
ong  been  upon  terms  of  intimate  friendship  with  a  neighbouring  youth,  etdest 
son  of  Mr.  Winch,  a  respectable  master-bricklayer ;  and  on  the  eTcning  pre- 
ceding the  fatal  event.  Winch,  having  been  employed  in  taking  up  a  copper, 
and  being  obliged  to  go  out  with  his  father's  cart  on  business  before  he  had 
time  to  clean  himself,  proposed  to  young  French,  who  had  accompanied  him 
for  a  ride,  after  he  came  from  work,  to  go  to  the  river  to  bathe  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning.  *  Accordingly,  after  breakfast,  the  other  children  being  gone 
to  the  national  school,  French  held  a  very  interesting  conversation  with  his 
father  for  a  considerable  time,  and  then  left  the  house,  without  sa^'ing  where 
he  was  going,  his  father  going  up  stairs  to  dress  himself  at  the  same  time. 
The  subject  of  this  memoir  and  his  fnend  went  together  to  a  bathing-place, 
three  miles  off,  below  Latton  mill,  where,  it  appears,  they  met  with  a  dis- 
agreeable party,  in  consequence  of  which  they  left  the  place,  and  went  about 
two  miles  higher  up,  to  Harlow  marsh,  where,  ignorant  of  its  depth,  they 
selected  as  the  most  private  spot  that  which  afterwards  proved  so  fatal. 
The  river  at  this  place  flows  over  spongy  ground,  and  forms  a  hole  o^  an 
oval  shape,  15  ft.  deep.  Plunging  in  at  once,  it  is  supposed  that  Winch 
lost  his  ground,  and  that  French,  who  could  swim,  makine  to  his  assist- 
ance, caught  fast  hold  of  him,  and  both  went  down  t^etner,  most  pro- 
bably never  rising  again,  as  French  was  found  with  much  fast  clinging 
to  bun.  Thus  died  this  amiable  and  respected  youth,  in  the  act  of  attempt- 
ing to  save  the  life  of  his  friend.  He  had  been  nearly  five  years  at  the 
nursery  of  Messrs.  Rivers,  highly  respectable  nurserymen  of  Sawbridge- 
worth,  Herts ;  and  was  lately  removed  and  placed  under  Mr.  Terrence,  gar- 
dener and  steward  to Selwin,  Esq.,  of  Down  Hall,  Essex.     He  was 

strictly  honest ;  and  so  prudent  that  any  thing  might  be  confided  to  him. 
His  temperance  and  industry  were  remarkable;  and  his  frugality  was  such, 
that  he  would  not  lay  out  a  penny  for  any  thing  that  was  not  necessary. 
His  quietness  and  orderly  habits  are  borne  testimony  to  by  his  late  worthy 
employer ;  the  constant  neatness  and  cleanliness  of  his  person  and  dres 
won  the  admiration  of  the  neighbourhood ;  and  so  moral  was  his  conduct, 
that  an  obscene  word  was  never  known  to  escape  his  lips.  His  counte- 
nance bore  the  stamp  of  manly  innocence,  and  his  look  and  gait  indicated 
study.  He  was  rapidly  improving  in  his  profession,  and  pursuing  the 
course  which  his  father  hacl  always  endeavoured  to  impress  upon  him. 
That  father,  therefore,  saw  and  indulged  the  pleasing  hope  of  nis  son's 
future  advancement  in  life ;  but  the  flower  is  cut  off  in  the  bud  ;  and  were 
it  not  for  the  consoling  reflection  that  his  short  life  on  earth  was  well 
spent,  and  that  he  is  thus  early  removed  to  a  brighter  region,  where  sorrow 
b  known  no  more,  his  afflicted  parents  would  be  inconsolable.  Such  is  the 
brief  outline  of  the  character  of  this  humble  gardener  lad,  of  whom  it  may 
be  said,  not  only  to  the  young  gardener,  but  to  the  general  reader,  *^  Go  thou 
and  do  likewise."  —  J,  S,     Harlow,  August  30. 

Mr,  Big^,  a  nurseryman  at  York,  with  his  whole  family,  consisting  of 
Ann  Outhne  Rigg,  the  eldest  daughter,  in  her  20th  year ;  Thomas  Oaib 
wood  Rigg,  the  eldest  son,  aged  18 ;  John  Riggi  the  second  son,  aged  16; 
Eliza  Rigg,  the  second  daughter,  in  her  16th  year;  James  Smith  Rigg, 
aged  7 ;  and  Charles  Rigg,  aged  6 ;  with  Miss  Grace  Robinson,  of  Ayton, 
near  Scarborough,  about  18,  who  was  on  a  visit  at  Mr.  Rigg's,  all  penshed 
in  the  Ouse,  while  sailing  down  that  river,  in  a  small  boat,  on  the  19th  of 
August  last.     The  verdict  of  a  coroner's  jury  was :  —  "  We  find  that  the 
deceased  were  all  accidentally  drowned,  and  lay  a  deodnnd  of  21/.  on  the 
vessel."     (2\mes») 
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PART  I. 

ORIGINAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 


Art.  L  Notes  and  Reflections  made  during  a  Tour  through  Part 
of  France  and  Germany ^  in  the  Autumn  of  the  Year  1828.  By 
the  Conductor. 

[CoiUinuedfrom  p. 531.) 

The  Gardens  of  the  Liucembourg  resemble  in  general  character 
those  of  the  Tuilleries ;  but  near  the  palace  they  are,  perhaps, 
.more  ornamented  with  statues,  and  with  basins  of  water,  A 
defect  which  strikes  a  stranger,  at  first  sight,  is,  the  ascent 
from  the  platform  in  front  of  the  palace  to  tne  central  avenue. 
This  ascent  is  much  too  near  for  dignity  of  effect.  Had  it  been 
considerably  greater  it  would  have  nad  a  character  of  its  own, 
and  might  have  proved  a  feature  of  interest :  as  it  is,  it  militates 
against  the  idea  of  freedom  of  choice  as  to  situation,  or  of 
Uberty  to  extend  operations  on  every  side ;  and,  consequently, 
against  general  grandeur  of  expression.  The  avenue  is  long 
and  flat,  and  its  termination  is  bad,  —  a  common-place  observ- 
atory tower  in  the  horizon,  backed  by  the  sky.  Notwith- 
standing these  disadvantages,  the  groves,  or  bosquets  as  they 
are  called,  are  good  of  their  kind,  and  constitute  great  luxuries 
in  the  midst  of  a  crowded  populous  city.  Trees,  indeed, 
never  come  amiss,  provided  they  are  healthy,  and  they  redeem 
in  France,  as  in  England,  many  of  the  deformities  or  artificial 
landscape.  To  sit  down  in  the  interior  of  one  of  these  groves ; 
to  look  through  the  multitude  of  trunks  of  trees,  which  inter- 
vene between  the  eye  and  the  distant  crowds  in  the  open  parts 
Vol.  VI.  -  No.  29.  t  t 
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of  the  garden  ;  and  to  hear,  at  the  same  time,  the  faint  muT' 
murs  of  the  thousands  of  human  voices,  occupied,  we  msj 
suppose,  with  as  many  different  topics,  constitute  to  us  the 
greatest  enjoyment  afforded  by  these  gardens. 

The  Garden  of  the  Palais  Roi/al,  once  called  the  Garden  df 
the  Revolution  *,  deserves  to  be  mentioned  for  the  beautiful 
verdure  of  the  turf,  maintained  by  nightly  waterings  during  tbe 
summer  season.  We  were  very  curious  to  ascertain,  if  pos- 
sible, what  species  of  grass  succeeded  so  well  with  this  treat- 
ment ;  because  a  grassy  surface  similarly  treated  at  Caserta, 
near  Naples,  was,  when  we  saw  it  in  1819,  comparaUvely 
coarse  and  tufty.  We  could  not  determine  this  exactly,  but 
we  think  the  species  were  chiefly  Zolium  perenne,  and  Poa 
trivialis  and  annua. 

Nothing  could  be  easier  than  to  cover  the  whole  of  this 
garden,  from  colonnade  to  colonnade,  with  a  glass  roof^  which 
might  be  opened  and  shut  instantaneously  by  machinery,  on 
the  principle  which  we  have  elsewhere  suggested.  (JEmyc.  cf 
Gard,,  §  1610.  and  6179.)  The  soil  and  the  atmosphere 
within  might  be  heated  by  hot  water,  or  by  steam ;  and  the 
area  laid  out  as  a  Sicilian,  Andalusian,  or  tropical  garden. 
Orange  trees  planted  in  the  ground  would,  so  treated,  thrive 
as  well  here  as  they  do  at  Auteuil,  at  the  villa  of  M.  Ter- 
neaux ;  and  palms  as  well  as  they  do  in  tlie  south  of  l^aiiu 
Before  this  plan  is  pronounced  to  be  either  difficult,  eMr 
pensive,  or  impracticable,  we  must  request  the  reader  to 
examine  what  we  have  written  on  the  subject  of  hot-houses. 
He  will  find  that  by  having  the  glass  roof  in  small  copper  or 
iron  sashes,  glazed  with  small  panes,  and  balanced  on  pivots, 
the  whole  otthe  sashes  might,  by  a  sympathetic  movement, 
be  opened  to  the  perpendicular  to  admit  a  shower  of  rain,  or 
to  any  smaller  angle,  to  admit  air,  or  the  direct  rays  of  the 
sun,  with  as  much  ease  as  common  Venetian  window-blinds. 
The  surrounding  sides  of  this  garden  being  already  erected 
would  considerably  lessen  the  expense,  which,  independendy 
of  the  gardenmg  required,  would  be  little  more  than  that  of 
the  roof  and  jof  some  scores  of  cast-iron  columns,  varying  in 
height  from  those  of  the  surrounding  colonnade,  to  the  eleva- 
tion deemed  requisite  for  the  central  part  of  the  garden ;  say, 
100  fV.  These  columns  need  not  contain  much  metal,  and 
may  be  cased  in  a  frame  of  wire-work,  to  be  covered  with 

*  Lea  Pr^juges  dctruits.  Par  J.  M.  Lequinio,  Membre  de  la  Conventioii 
Kationale  de  France,  et  Citoyen  du  Oiobe.  A  Paris;  chez  Desenne  at 
Debray,  Libraires,  au  Jardin  de  la  Revolution,  ci-devant  le  Pklais  Rojirf. 
1792.  This  work,  we  understand,  is  in  the  course  of  traiislatk>n>  for  a 
newly  prelected  LUnwy  of  Useful  Knowledge. 
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climbers,  as  in  the  botanic  conservatory  at  Syon,*  We  will 
not  indulge  in  imagining  what  might  be  done  in  laying  out 
and  planting  the  garden,  thus  enclosed ;  which,  when  finished, 
we  would,  of  course,  have  open  to  all  the  world,  as  the  Palais 
Royal  is  at  present.  It  should  be  properly  lighted  with  gas, 
enlivened  by  fountains,  and  peopled  with  exotic  birds  and 
insects,  kept  from  escape  (when  the  windows  were  opened)  by 
wire  netting  thrown  over  the  roof,  and  by  double  doors  at  the 
different  entrances.  On  the  occasion  of  great  national  fiStes, 
bands  of  music  might  be  introduced ;  and  at  all  times  there 
might  be  demonstrators  of  botany  and  natural  history,  serving 
also  as  curators  to  answer  scientifically  the  enquiries  of  the 
curious.  Every  plant  and  tree  might  have  its  name  and 
other  particulars  affixed,  as  in  the  garden  of  the  Horticultural 
Society.  The  shops  in  the  Palais  Royal  would  remain,  and 
business  would  be  transacted  in  them  as  at  present.  All  the 
difference  would  be  that  the  temperature  would  be  milder. 
The  birds  and  insects  would  shun  the  crowd  in  the  colonnade, 
and  keep  to  the  centre  of  the  garden,  as  being  die  part  the 
most  umbrageous  and  retired. 

The  present  head  of  the  French* government  being,  as  a  pri- 
vate individual,  immensely  rich,  he  might  form  such  a  garden 
and  present  it  to  the  people,  on  whom  it  certainly  would  not 
be  lost.  We  should  be  proud  to  assist  (gratis  of  course)  in 
forming  the  plan.  The  time  is  not  yet  come  for  the  people  to 
form  such  a  garden  for  themselves :  but,  as  exotic  scenes  of 
this  kind  must  in  all  countries,  by  all  jieople  who  have  en- 
joyed them,  be  felt  as  a  great  luxury;  and  as  whatever  is 
ardently  desired '  by  a  whole  people  is  certain  of  being  ob- 
tained ;  such  gardens  will,  we  have  no  doubt,  be  eventually 
found  in  all  the  great  cities  in  the  world.  We  have  seen  the 
attempts  of  Catharine  and  Potemkin,  which  were  certainly 
nothing  to  what  may  now  be  done,  but  still  something,  rela- 
tively to  the  times  in  which  they  were  produced.  Tropical 
gardens  will  be  formed  in  the  capitals  of  the  kingdoms  of  the 
temperate  and  frigid  zones ;  and  temperate  and  frigid  gardens 
ki  the  torrid  zone.  New  and  easy  methods  of  abstracting  heat 
from  air,  water,  and  earth  will,  by  and  by,  render  it  as  easyto 
produce  the  latter,  as  it  is  now  to  construct  the  former.  The 
idea,  at  least,  is  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  progress  of 
improvement;  which  consists,  first,  in  creating  enjoyments  of 

*  A  plan  and  desmption  of  the  above  conservatory  will,  we  hope,  fooa 
appear  m  this  Magazine,  with  the  approbation  of  His  Excellency  the  Duke 
of  Northumberland ;  and  the  same  plan,  including  all  the  detaib  of  the 
stove  apparatus,  will  also  api)ear  on  a  large  scale  in  an  early  Part  of  lUui- 
imihnt  of  Landscape^Qardewng  and  Garden  ArchUedure* 
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different  kinds  in  different  countries,  according^  to  the  rude 
materials  afforded  4n  them  by  nature ;  and  next  in  equalising 
enjoyments,  by  bringing  those  of  different  countries  to  bear  on 
the  indigenous  enjoyments  of  any  one  and  of  every  country. 
The  progress  which  has  been  made  towards  this  result  is 
greater  than  may  at  first  sight  appear.  In  two  or  three  spots 
on  the  globe,  industry  has  obtained  the  richest  fruits  from 
crabs,  sloes,  and  other  wildings ;  and  these  have  been  distri- 
buted wherever  man  is  civilised.  The  most  usefiil  grains 
and  edible  roots  may  be  said  to  be  in  universal  cultivation. 
The  orange  and  the  pine-apple  are  eaten  in  every  capital  in 
the  world ;  wine,  ice,  sugar,  tea,  and  coffee  are  also  common 
every  where.  The  enlightened  application  of  the  power  of 
steam  will  in  a  very  few  years  equalise,  all  over  the  globe, 
every  human  enjoyment  which  is  portable ;  and  man  will  then 
visit  man  in  every  clime,  with  greater  ease  and  comfort  than, 
a  century  ago,  he  could  have  taken  a  journey  of  fifty  miles  in 
the  most  civilised  country  in  Europe.  The  tendency  of  every 
thing  hi  human  affairs  is  to  advance,  and,  in  advancing,  to 
approach  nearer  and  nearer  to  a  level.  Tliis  level  will  never 
be  attained ;  because,  like  still  water,  it  would  be  inconsistent 
with  that  motion  and  progress  which  belong  to  the  consti- 
tution of  human  society ;  but,  nevertheless,  it  is  nature's  beau 
idial.  All  possible  enjoyments  will  never  be  common  to  all; 
but  to  all  they  will  be  open,  according  to  their  different  capa- 
cities for  attaining  them. 

The  Boulevardsy  outer  and  inner,  as  public  promenadesi 
may  be  included  under  our  present  division  of  the  subject 
They  act  to  a  great  city  like  breathing  zones  (Vol.  V.  p.  686.)» 
and,  as  promenades,  are  great  sources  of  enjoyment.  The 
trees  consist  almost  entirely  of  the  small-leaved  elm  :  a  great 
many  of  them  were,  during  the  July  Revolution,  cut  down,' 
and,  we  doubt  not,  others  will  be  planted  in  their  stead 
about  the  time  when  this  Magazine  reaches  Paris. 

We  cannot  help  earnestly  wishing  that  they  may  be 
planted  in  a  manner  suitable  to  the  progress  of  the  age ;  and 
that,  instead  of  monotonous  lines  of  elms,  there  may  be  a 
representative  system  of  all  the  vigorous-growing  timber 
trees  which  would  flourish  in  the  open  air  in  the  latitude  of 
Paris.  On  looking  over  the  "  Diagram  for  the  Compositioii 
of  Arboretums  in  Lines  along  the  Margins  of  Walks,"  in  our 
Illustrations  of  Landscape -Gardentngy  Parti.  Plate  2.,  we  find 
that  the  number  of  these,  exclusively  of  the  pine  and  fir  tribes 
(which  tribes  we  do  not  think  would  find,  under  the  streets  of 
Paris,  a  suitable  medium  for  their  surface-growing  and  wide- 
spreading  roots),  amounts  to  nearly  300  species  and  varietes. 
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Of  Messrs.  Loddiges's  specimens  of  all  of  these  we  have  lately 
had  portraits  taken  tor  our  forthiiormugArbof'etumBritdnnicum: 
none  of  them  are  under  15  ft.  high,  and  few  of  them  above 
30  ft. ;  the  ultimate  heights  they  will  attain  are  from  30  ft.  to 
100.  If  Messrs.  Loddiges  would  part  with  these  trees,  they 
would  be  exactly,  both  as  species  and  individuals,  what  would 
suit  the  Boulevards.  We  would  plant  three  of  each  species 
adjoining  each  other ;  and  we  would  place  a  label  on  one  of 
them,  with  its  name,  native  country,  year  of  planting,  and  the 
other  usual  scientific  and  popular  particulars.  The  general 
forms  of  these  trees  at  all  seasons;  their  ramifications  and 
spray  in  winter ;  their  budding,  and  the  different  tints  of  their 
foliage  in  spring ;  their  different  shades  of  green  during 
summer ;  and  their  powerfully  marked  autumnal  hues,  would 
delight  the  Parisians  and  spread  a  general  taste  throughout 
France  for  exotic  trees.  There  are  about  1 50  hardy  climbers, 
exclusively  of  climbing  roses,  which  might  run  up  the  stems  of 
the  more  hardy  species ;  and  all  those  trees  whose  autumnal 
tints  were  not  conspicuously  beautiful,  might  be  enlivened  by 
the  deep  purple  red  of  the  Ampelopsis  quinquefblia,  or  the 
claret  grape. 

The  success  of  trees  planted  in  such  a  situation  as  that  of 
the  Boulevards,  the  species  being  properly  chosen,  depends 
almost  entirely  on  the  quality  of  the  soil,  its  quantity,  distri- 
bution as  to  depth  and  to  the  supply  of  moisture,  and  more 
especially  on  guarding  against  the  evils  of  superincumbent 
pressure.  The  last  point  is  by  far  the  most  difRcult  to  manage. 
The  pressure  under  the  carriage  pavement  we  shall  not  attempt 
to  get  rid  of;  because,  if  the  pressure  on  the  footway  be  pro- 
perly provided  against,  a  stratum  under  it  of  proper  soil, 
3  or  4  ft.  in  depth,  will  insure  the  vigorous  growth  of  the 
trees  till  they  attain  a  mature  size,  and  strength  sufficient  to 
force  their  roots  into  the  surrounding  strata.  The  modes  of 
lessening  the  superincumbent  pressure  on  the  soil  under  the 
footway  are  three :  —  First,  by  vaulting ;  filling  the  vaults  with 
the  proper  soil,  preserving  vertical  and  lateral  communications 
for  the  introduction  of  water  from  the  gutter  between  the  path- 
way and  the  roadway,  and  forming  a  footpath  of  gravel,  or 
other  suitable  material,  over  the  vaults.  Secondly,  by  building 
up  piers  from  the  bottom  of  the  stratum  of  prepared  soil  to 
the  surface,  and  on  these  piers  resting  flag-stones  to  fonn  the 
footpath ;  provision  for  the  entrance  of  water  being  made  as 
before,  along  the  side  next  the  roadway.  Thirdly,  by  mixing 
the  prepared  soil  with  chips  of  wood  and  fragments  of  com- 
pressed manure,  which  will  decay  and  leave  interstices  for  the 
roots ;  and  with  gravel  and  the  rubbish  of  old  buildings,  in 
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vertical  or  oblique  strata,  which  will  keep  the  soil  open  fiir 
the  free  reception  of  water,  and  thus  assist  the  roots  in  pene- 
trating the  soil,  in  this  case  unavoidably  more  compressed  than 
in  the  two  others.  Over  this  last  preparation  the  footway  nu^ 
be  formed  of  fla^-stones,  causewayed,  or  laid  with  gravel  or 
any  other  suitable  material.  When  the  roots  of  trees  must 
unavoidably  depend  for  their  nourishment  c»i  a  prepared 
stratum,  laid  under  a  Macadamised  or  causewayed  street,  the 
last  mode  of  preparation  is  the  most  suitable  for  general  adop- 
tion ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  that  which  will  answer  perfecdy  well 
for  footways  unless  in  extraordinary  cases. 

The  Champs  Elj/seeSy  and  the  Parisian  Guingueites  or  Tea* 
Qardens.  Having  paid  litde  attention  to  these  pubhc  pro- 
menades and  places  of  amusement  ourselves,  we  prefer  giving 
what  has  been  furnished  to  us  by  a  coadjutor  who  has  lived  in 
Paris  several  years,  and  has  seen  them  at  various  seasons. 

Tlie  Champs  ElysSes  is  rather  a  wood,  than  either  gardens 
or  fields,  as  its  name  might  seem  to  import;  and  it  partakes 
of  the  mingled  characteristics  of  our  Hyde  Park  and  Ken- 
sington Gardens.  It  is  invaluable  to  the  Parisians,  not  only 
as  affording  scope  for  walking  and  riding,  but  also  as  being 
a  general  place  of  public  resort  Uke  the  Boulevards,  where 
the  people  can  enjoy  the  gaiety  of  the  scene  around  them,  or 
amuse  themselves  by  chatting  with  their  friends,  while  sitting 
on  movable  wooden  chairs,  which  they  hire  for  about  a  hal£ 
penny  each.  It  is  reckoned  fashionable  to  employ  as  many  of 
these  chairs  as  possible ;  and  it  is  curious  to  observe  the  inge- 
nuity v/ith  which  a  Parisian  dandy  contrives  to  occupy  four  or 
five.  He  sits  upon  one,  rests  his  feet  upon  another,  his  hat  is 
placed  upon  a  third,  and  his  two  arms  are  supported  by  the 
fourth  and  fifth.  Of  course  a  sous  is  paid  for  each  chair;  and 
the  gentility  of  a  Parisian  beau  may  thus  be  established  for 
the  trifling  sum  of  twopence  English,  which  is  about  the  dif- 
ference of  the  price  between  the  accommodation  which  he 
does  and  that  which  he  does  not  want  Ridiculous  as  this 
may  seem,  it  is  but  an  example,  on  a  small  scale,  of  the  feelings 
created  by  the  present  state  of  society ;  for  the  chief  distinction 
between  a  very  rich  man  and  one  in  moderate  circumstances 
is,  that  the  former  has  it  in  his  power  to  purchase  useless 
luxuries,  while  tlie  latter  is  obliged  to  confine  himself  to  such 
things  as  he  really  wants.  The  graver  portion  of  the  male 
loungers  in  the  Champs  Elys^es  read  the  newspapers,  which 
are  supplied  at  the  moderate  charge  of  a  sous  each,  by  per- 
sons stationed  there  for  that  purpose;  and  the  ladies  seat 
themselves  in  little  groups,  criticising  the  dress  of  the  passers 
by,  or  listening  to  their  attending  beaux.     Taken  altogether, 
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the  scene  is  uncommonly  lively  and  brilliant :  the  ladies  sitting 
under  the  trees  are  generally  gaily  dressed,  with  all  those 
varieties  of  colour  and  redundancy  of  ornaments  which  usually 
characterise  the  Parisian  belles ;  the  centre  road  is  filled  with 
equestrians  and  carriages ;  and  a  number  of  flower-girls,  and 
itinerant  venders  of  eau  de  groseille  (currant  water)  and  the 
thin  wafer-like  cakes  called  les  plaisirs  des  damesy  are  walking 
up  and  down,  endeavouring  to  sell  their  respective  wares,  and. 
dividing  the  public  attention  with  intelligent  dogs  and  monkeys, 
and  various  musical  performers,  some  of  whom  are  really  very 
far  beyond  mediocrity.  The  great  avenue  of  the  Champs 
Elysees  is  very  fine,  being  terminated  at  one  end  by  the  Bar* 
ri^re  de  Neuilly,  sometimes  called  the  Barriere  de  TEtoile,  a 
grand  triumphal  arch,  which  has  a  mamiificent  effect  when 
seen  at  a  distance;  and  on  the  other  by  the  Place  Louis 
Quinze,  with  its  four  pedestals,  surmounted  by  fine  statues  of 
horses,  beyond  which  are  seen  the  palace  and  gardens  of  the 
Tuilleries. 

The  Champs  Elysees  was  always  the  principal  scene  of 
the  festivities  which  took  place  under  the  reign  of  the  elder 
branch  of  the  Bourbons  on  all  great  occasions  of  national  re-* 
joicings.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  were  those  celebrated 
on  the  birthdays  of  the  kings  Louis  XVIIL  and  Charles  X.; 
on  which  occasions  the  Champs  Elysees  used  to  resemble 
a  great  fair,  with  swings,  roundabouts,  rocking  ships,  con- 
jurers, dnd  puppet-shows,  calculated,  as  we  should  suppose  in 
England,  only  to  amuse  children.  The  most  striking  feature 
of  these  days  of  festivity  was,  however,  the  distribution  of 
sausages,  bread,  and  wine  to  the  populace,  by  the  royal  family 
in  person.  For  this  purpose  booths  were  erected,  in  whicn 
the  diflFerent  members  of  the  royal  family  and  the  nobles  of 
the  court  were  assembled,  to  throw  the  sausages  (they  being 
first  carefully  wrapped  in  paper,  to  prevent  them  from  soiling 
the  gloves  oif  the  ladies)  and  pieces  of  bread  to  the  people^ 
who  scrambled  for  them  like  dogs  fighting  for  a  bone ;  the 
chief  amusement  of  the  august  personages  present  being  derived 
from  the  struggles  and  awkward  efforts  of  the  candidates,  each 
trying  to  get  as  much  as  possible  for  himself.  The  wine  (the 
common  red  Bourdeaux)  was  distributed  by  proper  attendants, 
firom  large  barrels  placed  in  front  of  the  booths;  and  the 
people,  from  their  frequent  falls  and  tumbles  over  one  another, 
to  get  each  a  fitting  share,  became  soon  besmeared  with  it : 
ana  this,  joined  to  the  grease  and  dust  they  had  acquired  by 
their  struggles  for  the  sausages,  made  them  look  more  like 
demons  than  men,  and  occasioned  frequent  bursts  of  laughter 
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from  the  royal  booths.  Perhaps  one  cause  of  the  fatal  contempt 
in  which  Charles  seems  to  have  held  his  subjects,  may  have 
arisen  from  the  repetition  of  these  brutalising  scenes ;  as,  from 
the  general  seclusion  of  his  habits,  he  saw  but  little  of  any  other 
portion  of  the  Parisians  than  these  poUssons^  who  may  be  con- 
sidered the  very  lowest  dregs  of  the  people :  and  persons  are 
generally  apt  to  draw  deductions  solely  from  what  they  see, 
forgetting  how  wrong  it  is  to  judge  of  a  whole  from  detached 
parts.     It  is  thus  very  possible  that  the  ideas  which  Charles 
acquired  of  the  working  classes  in  France,  from  the  annual 
disgusting  exhibitions  ot  the  Champs  Elys^es,  should,  together 
with  the  influence  exercised  over  him  by  the  priests,  have  led 
to  his  extraordinary  infatuation.     That  the  Catholic  priests 
should  wish  to  keep  the  people  in  slavery  is  not  surprising 
because  freedom  of  opinion  in  politics  might  be  naturally 
expected  to  lead  to  freedom  of  opinion  in  religion ;  and  that 
Charles's  bigoted  notions  should  have  made  lum  easily  yield 
to  their  wishes  is  also  not  to  be  wondered  at :  but,  had  he  not 
been  deceived  in  his  ideas  of  the  real  character  of  the  people 
over  whom  he  ruled,  he  would  not  have  dared  to  attempt  to 
treat  them  as  he  did.     Happily  the  days  of  ignorance  and 
slavery  are  both  rapidly  passing  from  the  earth  ;  and  the  time 
is  coming  when  kings  will  find  it  necessary  to  study  the  dis- 
positions and  inclinations  of  their  subjects,  and  when  their 
subjects  will  have  become  so  virtuous  and  enlightened  as  to 
be  well  worthy  of  such  consideration. 

TivoU  is  the  most  fashionable  and  best  frequented  of  the 
public  gardens  of  festivity  in  Paris,  and  may  be  called  the 
Parisian  Vauxhall.  It  is,  however,  very  inferior  to  the  Vaux- 
hall  of  London,  both  in  extent  and  variety.  The  principal 
attraction  used  formerly  to  be  the  Montagnes  Russes ;  the 
amusement  of  which  consisted  in  sliding  in  a  car  down  an 
inclined  plane  with  great  velocity.  The  other  diversions  in- 
clude bands  of  music,  minor  theatres,  puppet-shows,  and 
charlatans,  the  evenings  generally  concluding  with  a  display 
of  magnificent  fireworks.  The  company  are  accommodated 
with  ices  and  other  refreshments,  of  which  they  partake  sitting 
in  alcoves,  or  on  chairs  among  the  trees. 

The  Gardens  ofBeaujeu^  and  others  of  similar  description  to 
Tivoli,  differ  so  slightly  as  to  seem  undeserving  of  particular 
description. 

The  Guinguettes  are  public  gardens  of  festivity  for  the  lower 
orders :  they  are  chiefly  in  or  near  the  Fauxbourgs  St,  An-% 
toine  and  St.  Denis,  and  on  the  Mont  Rouge  side  of  Paris. 
They  are,  generally,  neatly  kept  gardens,  with  little  cabinets, 
or  alcoves,  within  thickets  of  young  elms.     These  alcoves  are 
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usually  complete  bowers  cut  in  the  trees,  the  leaves  forming 
the  only  covering ;  and  the  people,  while  taking  refreshments, 
sit  at  little  tables  placed  in  each,  as  in  tea-gardens  of  an  inferior 
description  in  England.  Over  the  open  entrances  to  the 
alcoves  are  stretched  wires,  from  which  are  suspended  the 
numbers  of  the  different  tables;  and  behind  the  whole  is 
generally  a  saloon  appropriated  to  dancing,  in  which  is  a  very 
tolerable  band  of  music. 

The  Salles  de  Mars  a?id  de  Flore^  in  the  Champs  Elysees, 
are  also  dancing  rooms,  with  bands  of  music,  for  the  lower 
orders ;  the  visitors  being  generally  inferior  servants,  laun-^ 
dresses,  flower  girls,  common  soldiers,  &c.  The  decorum  and 
excellent  order  preserved  in  these  places  are  truly  astonishing ; 
as  is  the  air  of  refinement  which  pervades  the  whole.  Very 
Httle  wine  is  drunk,  but  ices  and  cakes  are  taken  abundantly ; 
and  the  girls,  with  large  baskets  of  bouquets  of  flowers,  who 
stand  in  different  parts  of  the  saloon,  seem  to  find  a  ready 
market  for  their  nosegays.  The  saloons  are  circular,  and  the 
place  for  dancing  is  surrounded  by  pillars,  which  support  the 
roof;  the  space  between  the  walls  and  the  pillars  being  occu-«. 
pied  by  lookers-on.  The  gardens  belonging  to  these  saloons 
are  laid  out  like  those  belonging  to  the  guinguettes  on  the  other 
side  of  Paris.  — J.  fV.  L. 

(To  be  continued.') 


Art.  II.    Description  of  Harewood  House^  and  its  Gardens  and 

Grounds.     By  Ovru^, 

Harewood  House  is  nearly  a  mile  from  the  beautiful 
village  of  that  name,  and  is  a  noble  specimen  of  architecture, 
of  the  Corinthian  order.  On  the  wings  of  the  building  of  the 
north  or  carriage  front  are  four  beautiful  medallions,  repre- 
senting Liberty,  Britannia,  Agriculture,  and  Commerce.  The 
rooms  are  universally  admired  for  the  taste  and  splendour  of 
their  decorations ;  the  entrance  hall  is  spacious  and  noble ;  the 
panels  on  the  walls  adomeil  with  trophies  of  war;  and  in  niches 
are  beautiful  bronzed  statues  of  Euterpe,  Minerva,  Iris,  Flora, 
&c.  The  library  is  a  very  splendid  room ;  the  coved  ceiling 
is  highly  ornamental,  and  very  rich  ;  it  is  supported  by  pilas^ 
ters  with  Corinthian  capitals :  there  is  an  excellent  collection 
of  books,  well  arranged,  and  busts  of  Newton,  Machiavel, 
Dante,  Petrarch,  &c.  The  saloon  is  most  elegant ;  the  fumi^ 
ture  green  and  gold.  The  chimney-piece,  of  white  marble,  by 
Vanguelder,  is  exquisite ;  over  this,  admirably  executed  in 
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bronze,  b  a  representation  of  some  drunken  and  heathenish 
rite,  the  subject  of  which,  as  I  did  not  care  to  remember, 
escaped  me  before  I  was  out  of  the  mansion.     A  fine  portico, 
at  the  south  front  of  the  house,  communicates  with  this  room. 
The  gallery  extends  across  the  west  end  of  the  house,  and  is 
77  ft.'  long.     The  French  plate  looking-glasses  are   immense. 
The  superb   chinmey-piece,   supported   by  two    bewitchii^ 
figures  of  nymphs,  is  a  chef  d*aetwre.    The  cnandeUers,  tripods, 
busts,  &c.,  are  all  in  the  first  style  of  excellence.    The  ceiling 
is  of  stucco  work,  and  adorned  with  subjects  irom  that  endless 
labyrinth  of  fiction  the  Heathen  mythology,  admirably  painted 
by  Rebecca.     The  music  room  is  very  handsome ;  the  ceiling 
is  divided  into  compartments  by  cornices  elegantly  carved,  ana 
the  floor  is  covered  with  a  rich  carpet  to  correspond  with  it. 
The  white  drawing-room,  the  yellow  drawing-room,  the  couch- 
room,  the  dining-room,  and  others,  are  all  splendour  and  ele- 
gance.    The  best  staircase  is  admirable ;  the  walls  decorated 
with  paintings  of  the  Birth  of  \'enus,  the  Triymph  of  Bacchus, 
&c.    It  struck  me  as  singular  that  scenes  of  drunkenness  should 
so  frequently  be  depicted  on  the  walls  of  this  mansion,  to  the 
exclusion  of  historical  pictures,  of  which  there  are  none  of  any 
note.     The  muniment  (archive)  room  on  the  ground  floor, 
the  kitchens,  still-rooms,  &c.,  are  all  complete  in  their  kind. 
Water  is  conveyed  to  the  house  by  upwards  of  2500  yards 
of  lead  pipes,  from  a  spring  sufficiently  high  to  raise  it  to  the 
most  lofty  rooms  of  the  building. 

The  park  is  finely  wooded,  and  contains  about  1800  acres. 
The  pleasure-grounds  were  laid  out  by  the  celebrated  Launcelot 
Brown,  Esq.  (or,  as  he  was  in  his  lifetime  often  called,  "  Ca- 
pability •  Brown"),  and  have  subsequently  been  altered  and 
improved  by  Kepton,  and  other  eminent  artists  in  landscape- 

fardening.f  They  are  now  coiisidered  to  rank  among  the 
rst  in  England ;  and  indeed  their  variety  and  grandeur  are 
very  striking,  especially  when  it  is  considered  that,  unlike 
Hafod,  Dunkeld,  and  Mount  Edgecumbe,  nature  has  done 
little  to  add  to  their  beauty. 

The  kitchen  and  fruit  gardens  are  of  an  irregular  form,  and 
contain  about  8  acres :  they  lie  on  a  very  gentle  slope  towards 

*  Some  persons  say  that  this  pnsnomen  arose  from  a  frequent  remark  of 
Brown's,  when  viewing  any  grounds  which  he  thought  might  be  improvedi 
that  '*  the  place  had  its  capabilities : "  others  consider  the  term  as  a  title 
complimentary  of  his  superior  talents  in  his  profession. 

"^  In  the  first  Lord  Harewood's  time,  R.  A.  Salisbury,  Esq.  (who  then 
resided  at  Chapel  Allerton,  where  he  had  an  immense  green-house),  was  a 
frequent  guest  at  His  Lordship's  table,  and  many  important  alterations  are 
said  to  have  been  made  in  the  grounds  from  his  designs. 
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the  south,  and  are  sheltered  from  the  north  by  a  large  wood 
of  fine  oaks,  beeches,  &c.  The  walls  (brick)  which  surround 
them  are  15  ft,  high.  There  is  a  very  fine  cross  wall,  with 
aspect  south  by  east,  appropriated  entirely  to  peaches  and 
nectarines ;  the  crop  of  fruit  in  some  seasons  is  immense :  at 
present  some  of  the  trees  seem  to  be  stunted  in  their  growth, 
and  want  renewing.  A  very  large  and  beautiful  mulberry  tree, 
trained  within  the  very  obtuse  angle  of  a  wall  with  the  greatest 
symmetry,  bears  abundant  crops  of  fruit.  The  range  of  forcing 
pits,  for  asparagus  and  culinary  fruits,  as  cucumbers,  capsi- 
cums, &c.  is  very  commodious,  and  on  a  vei*y  extensive  scale. 
The  forcing  department  for  firuit  consists  of  a  vinery,  with 
the  glass-work  at  a  very  great  angle ;  the  forcing  commencing 
when  the  sun's  meridian  altitude  is  at  the  lowest.  The  vines 
are,  of  course,  trained  to  light  open  trellising,  a  little  detached 
from  the  wall  and  flues.  Adjoining,  in  the  same  range,  is 
another  vinery  for  the  latest  crop  of  grapes,  to  succeed  the 

general  crop  in  the  pine-houses.  There  are  four  considerable 
ouses  for  the  forcing  of  peaches,  nectarines,  and  figs :  the  trees 
introduced  are  both  trained  and  standards ;  the  latter  are  in 
very  large  pots,  and  are  exceedingly  fruitfiil.  Slight  hotbeds 
of  decayed  leaves  are  made  in  the  front  of  the  houses,  on  which 
the  pots  are  placed.  Abundance  of  fine  mushrooms  are  grown 
on  the  beds.  The  "  old  stove,"  as  it  is  called,  a  large  house, 
exhibits  a  fine  assemblage  of  pines,  of  the  best  varieties.  A 
muscat  grape  fills  all  the  raflers  in  the  house,  and  bears  abund-^ 
antly ;  the  bunches,  thinned  to  six  or  seven  on  each  rafter,  very 
large  and  well  grown.  In  this  stove  ar^  many  rare  plants : 
the  plantain  (Musa  sapi6ntum),  allspice  {PimSnta  officinalis), 
silk  cotton  tree  (Bombax  heptaph^Uum),  striped-leaved  arrow 
root*  (Maranta  zebrina,  or  Cal^thea  zebrina  of  I/mdorCs 
HorU  Brit.) J  and  other  tropical  plants,  are  cultivated  with  great 
success.  The  limodorums  (Tankervill^  and  hyacinihinum)^ 
very  large  and  strong  plants.  Glori6sa  sup^rba,  very  ram-» 
pant,  with  the  largest  flowers  I  have  ever  seen.     JS/^rium 

*  Perhaps  I  may  be  pardoned  for  here  mentioning  that  of  the  beautiful 
order  Scitamineae  the  stoves  of  John  Smith,  Esq.,  of  Hungate,  in  the  dtyi 
of  York,  afford  many  fine  specimens,  ^own  and  managed  in  a  superior  Din- 
ner. Mr.  Smith  is  entirely  blind;  he  is,  nevertheless,  an  ardent  admirer  of 
plants,  and  an  assiduous  collector,  which  may  be  thought  a  singular  pursuit 
tor  a  person  under  so  pitiable  a  bereavement.  The  precision  and  quick- 
ness of  his  touch  in  recognising  plants  in  other  collections  than  his  own,  are 
altogether  surprising;  and  his  knowledge  of  botany  and  floriculture  is  no 
less  gratifying  to  the  gardener  or  amateur,  than  his^ivbanity  and  kindnesa 
in  showing  his  collection  of  rarities.  I  r^ret  to  hear  that  Mr.  Smith's 
health  is  seriously  impaired,  attributed  to  his  unceasing  attentioii  to  his 
favourite  pursuit  in  hb  stovee  and  green-houae.  / 
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splendens,  very  tall  and  graceful  plants,  with  amazing  clusters 
of  flowers.  The  "new  stove"  is  100  ft.  long,  30  ft-  broad,  and 
15ft.  high.  It  is  used  principally  as  a  pine-house,  but  has,  more- 
over, abundance  of  grapes.    There  are  in  it  two  very  fine  plants 
of  the  granadilla  (Passifl6ra  quadrangularis),  which  for  a  long 
period  nave  annually  ripened  in  the  greatest  perfection  plenty 
of  well  grown  fruit.  •     In  this  house  I  observed  a  number  of 
pots  of  the  Trevir^na  coccinea,  of  very  fine  growth,  and  covered 
with  the  greatest  profusion  of  flowers.     There  is  only  one 
plant  in  a  pot,  by  which  mode  of  culture  they  are  grown  more 
strong  and  bushy  than  when  several  stems  are  suffered  to  rise; 
they  seem  to  have  much  heat  given  them,  being  placed  near 
the  back  flue.     The  "  Calcutta  house,"  built  purposely  for 
pines,  is  80  ft.  long,  the  back  wall  little  more  than  8  ft.  high, 
the  lights  at  a  very  small  horizontal  angle,  and  nothing  trained 
within  the  sashes ;  so  that  the  summer's  sun  has  greater  effect 
on  the  temi>erature  of  the  bouse  than  where  the  inclination  of 
the  glass  is  greater,  and  the  light  and  heat  of  its  rays  obstructed 
by  the  foliage  of  vines.     The  pines  in  this  house  are  of  the 
fiiiest  growth  and  beauty.     The  conservatory  is  but  small ;  it 
contains  a  very  fine  and  wide-spreading  heliotrope  (/feliotri- 
pium  peruvi^num)  trained  to    a    trellis,  choice    varieties  of 
Ipomoe^  /xia,  and  other  herbaceous  plants.  The  green-house 
is  a  very  light,  airy,  and  handsome  structure,  upwards  of  70  ft. 
long,  well  stocked  with  the  best  pelargoniums,  orange  and 
lemon  trees, Australian  and  Cape  plants;  several  fine  varieties  of 
Alstrcem^r/a,  capitally  grown,  larger  and  more  luxuriant  than 
any  1  have  seen ;  a  fine  collection  of  cockscombs  of  the  greatest 

*  In  the  Hort.  Traru,  may  be  found  a  paper  on  the  cultivation  of  this  fruit, 
which  was  written  by  Mr.  Robert  Chapman,  who  was  then  the  able  and  in- 
telligent gardener  at  Harewood.  Mr.  Chapman  is  a  native  of  Scotland, 
and,  I  believe,  in  early  life  worked  under  Aiton ;  he  was  upwards  of  forty 
years  in  the  only  situation  as  head-gardener  which  he  ever  held :  a  more 
upright  and  industrious  man  never  entered  His  Lordship's  service.  In  the 
rigours  of  winter,  the  heats  of  summer,  early  or  late,  call  when  you  might 
at  the  gardens,  there  was  this  sedulous  man  to  be  found,  always  at  some 
employment :  neat,  clean,  and  respectable  in  his  person  and  dress ;  afiable 
ana  cheerful  in  his  demeanour.  He  retired  from  Lord  Harewood's  service 
about  three  years  ago,  and  now  lives,  as  he  ought,  in  comfortable  retire- 
ment, free  from  all  fears  of  the  "  res  angusta  donii"  [poverty],  having  re- 
ceived from  the  hands  of  his  noble  master  a  handsome  piece  of  plate,  of 
the  value  of  50/.,  as  a  token  of  the  respect  and  estimation  in  which  he  was 
held,  as  a  skilful,  industrious,  and  upright  servant ;  a  memento,  certainly, 
not  the  less  Honourable  for  Mr.  Chapman  to  have  deserved,  than  for  His 
Lordship  to  bestow.  There  are,  in  many  parts  of  England,  nurser3rmen 
and  gentlemen's  gardeners  who  have  had  the  advantage  of  Mr.  Chapman's 
instructions,  and  the  benefit  of  his  example;  and  who,  if  this  note  should 
fall  under  the  observation  of  any  of  them,  will  be  pleased  to  hear  of  the 
honourable  exit  from  their  fraternity  of  an  intelligent  and  honest  man. 
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beauty,  and  surprisinffly  uniform  in  height  and  size.  The 
tree  carnation,  trained  upon  little  trellised  poles,  7  to  8  ft. 
high,  is  very  ornamental,  and  has  a  fine  appearance.  There 
is  a  small  shrub,  of  straggling  growth,  in  a  shallow  rectangular 
f>ot  of  white  and  blue  porcelain,  supposed  to  be  some  variety 
of  tea,  but,  as  it  has  never  flowered,  its  species  has  not  been 
ascertained;  it  is  said  to  have  been  in  its  present  domicile 
from  20  to  30  years  :  the  leaves  appear  much  like  those  of  the 
poplar-leaved  birch  (-Betula  joopulifolia).  At  the  entrance  of 
the  gardens  there  is  a  neat  and  commodious  building,  with 
apartments  for  the  foremen;  and  business,  seed,  and  fruit  rooms. 
Tlie  number  of  gardeners  and  assistants  averages  1 5  or  1 6 ; 
they  have  constant  wages,  being  employed  in  severe  weather 
in  the  winter  season  (when  out- door  operations  are  impeded) 
in  making  nets  for  wall  trees,  grinding  tools,  making  brooms 
for  sweeping  lawns  and  walks,  cleaning  and  sponging  the 
leaves  of  hot-house  plants,  &c.  There  are  two  spacious  flower- 
gardens  adjoining  the  mansion,  one  at  each  end.  That  to  the 
east  is  very  much  shaded  by  large  trees ;  the  rosariums  in  it 
are  very  beautiful  and  well  managed,  and  there  are  some  adr 
mirable  weeping  ashes  :  also  a  small  conservatory,  with  a  few 
ornamental  plants,  chairs  and  seats,  &c.  and  delightful  arbours 
and  summer  houses.  The  new  flower-garden  to  the  west  of 
the  house  is,  I  think,  capable  of  much  improvement  in  the 
arrangement  of  its  walks,  flower  clumps,  &c.,  not  being  com- 
mensurate with  the  magnificence  of  the  house  and  other  parts 
of  the  grounds.  It  was,  I  believe,  laid  out  about  1 2  years 
ago  by  a  country  nurseryman,  whose  experience  in  landscape- 
gardening  I  should  think  has  been  very  limited,  or  his  know- 
ledge and  taste  very  defective ;  there  are,  however,  abundance 
of  fine  herbaceous  plants,  and  many  luxuriant  exotic  shrubs, 
a  fountain,  &c. 

The  whole  of  the  gardens,  pleasure-grounds,  and  park  are 
kept  in  the  highest  order.  The  name  of  the  present  gardener, 
I  believe,  is  Laurel,  a  very  well  educated  and  highly  respect- 
able man,  and,  it  is  needless  to  add,  master  of  his  profession. 

Yorkshire,  Oct.  7.  1830.  0NTX2S. 


Art.  III.  A  few  Observations  made  on  visiting  several  Public  and 
Private  Crardens,  Sfc.,  in  England  and  Scotland^  during  the  Sum- 
mer of  1830.     By  Mr.  W.  Saunders. 

Frognals,  the  seat  of  Lord  Sidney,  near  Bromley,  Kent ; 
June  9. — A  place  much  noted  for  growing  superior  crops  of 
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figs,  chiefly  a  white  fig,  known  in  Mr.  Lee's  nui-seiy  as  the 
•*  White  Sidney  Fig,"  and  introduced  some  years  ago  by  a 
member  of  that  noble  family.     It  is  an  exceedbigly  rich  juicy 
fruit.     The  fig  trees  are  planted  against  the  walls,  at  about  the 
distance  of  12  ft. ;  the  border  is  entirely  appropriated  to  them, 
across  which  they  are  trained,  in  the  manner  of  espaliers,  at 
the  distance  of  5  or  6  ft.,  at  the  same  time  keeping  the  wall  fill! 
of  branches  to  preserve  the  young  fruit  and  branches  from 
frost.     The  trees  are  carefully  covered  at  the  approach  of 
winter,  and  not  uncovered  until  the  beginning  or  middle  of 
April.     By  preserving  the  young  fruit,  Mr.  Mofiat  is  enabled 
to  gather  the  crop  earlier,  and  to  continue  doing  so  equally 
late  with  an  abundant  supply ;  he  has  also  a  certainty,  even  in 
the  worst  seasons,  of  having  ripe  figs.     I  conceive  it  to  be  a 
practice  well  worth  the  attention  of  tne  gardening  world,  and 
more  particularly  when  the  state  of  fig  trees  in  general  this 
season  (from  the  ^ects  of  last  severe  winter)  is  contrasted  with 
those  at  Frognals.     I  observed  a  very  fine  plant  of  the  Eccre- 
mocarpus  scaber  at  the  end  of  an  orange  house  in  full  flower, 
which  had  stood  there  during  the  winter;  also  a  Magnol/a 

Eandifl6ra,  30  ft.  high,  against  the  front  of  the  mansion.     It 
d  suffered  considerably  from  the  severity  of  the  weather. 

Mr.  Moflat  has  erected  a  range  of  excellent  pits,  the  walls 
of  which  are  built  of  layers  of  tun,  each  layer  well  beaten  down, 
and  pegs,  at  intervals,  are  driven  through  the  turf  to  consoli- 
date the  whole.  When  the  walls  are  raised  to  a  convenient 
height,  a  slight  frame  is  put  on  for  the  reception  of  the  light 
They  are  only  used  for  the  preservation  of  half-hardy  plants 
during  the  winter  months,  and  with  a  slight  covering  they 
effectually  exclude  the  frost. 

There  was  a  good  crop  of  wall  fruit,  which  Mr.  Mofiat  be- 
lieved he  had  preserved  by  applying  cold  water  to  the  trees 
before  sun-rise  on  the  mornings  of  the  1st,  2d,  Sd,  and  4th  of 
April,  during  the  severe  frost  which  occurred  at  that  period. 

JVhite  Knights^  near  Reading;  June  21. — Once  so  famous 
amongst  gardens,  and  still  rich  in  splendid  specimens  of  the 
American  family.  The  conservatories  are  stripped  of  their  most 
valuable  tenants,  and  are  now  fast  falling  to  decay.  The  pre- 
sent stock  contains  chiefly  young  plants,  of  which  tliere  is  a 
good  collection,  and  many  of  the  newer  varieties :  they  form 
the  main  prop  by  which  the  garden  is  upheld.  The  fine  wall 
of  Magnol/a  grandiflora  has  su£Pered  considerably  by  the  frosts. 
ITiere  are  some  remarkably  fine  specimens  of  Magnol/a  glaiica, 
conspicua,  acuminata,  tripetala,  and  macroph^lla,  as  standards, 
istudded  thickly  throughout  the  grounds,  and  many  of  them 
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from  12  to  15ft.  high.  I  observed  several  plants  of  Kalmia 
latifblia,  pne  of  them  measuring  9  yds.  in  cu-cumference,  of 
an  elegant  colour,  and  many  shades  darker  than  any  I  have 
hitherto  seen,  although  standing  in  equally  good  places ;  they 
were  quite  ten  days  later  in  coming  into  flower  than  the  com* 
mon  sort.  There  were  many  magnificent  specimens  of  rhodo- 
dendrons, but  the  flowers  had  vanished.  On  the  lawn  in 
front  of  the  conservatories  are  two  uncommonly  shaped  Irish 
yews ;  they  are  at  least  12ft.  high,  of  a  close  conical  figure. 
The  place  was  in  good  order,  considering  the  limited  means 
Mr.  Jones  has  in  his  power ;  it  envelopes  the  mind  in  a  gloomy 
sensation  to  see  summer-houses,'  fountains,  and  extensive 
covered  walks,  going  so  fast  to  ruin  for  want  of  that  main- 
spring of  all  human  works,  money. 

The  same  day  I  called  at  EngUfield  House^  the  seat  of 
Benyon  de  Bouverie,  Esq.  A  neat  well-kept  place,  sur- 
rounded by  fine  young  plantations.  The  garden  walls  are 
well  stocked  with  healthy  trees.  There  is  a  good  collection 
of  stove  and  green-house  plants  growing  luxuriantly,  and 
pines  and  grapes  in  the  same  houses,  both  doing  extremely 
well.  The  houses  are  heated  by  flues.  A  piece  of  ground 
was  walled  in  last  autumn  as  an  orchard,  for  the  choicer 
sorts  of  standard  fruit  trees ;  several  of  the  trees,  particularly 
pear  ^standards,  from  12  to  14ft.  high,  were  moved  this  spring, 
and  are  now  covered  with  an  excellent  crop,  showing  no  symp- 
toms of  having  received  the  least  check.  Such  a  spot  of  ground 
would  be  a  desirable  appendage  to  most  places,  as  affording  at 
once  shelter  from  severe  weather,  and  an  opportunity  of  grow- 
ing many  of  the  coarser  sorts  of  vegetables ;  while  it  would  re- 
lease the  kitchen-garden  (too  often  overburdened)  from  a  part 
of  its  discipline,  and  would  also  give  the  chance  to  the  gardener 
of  keeping  it  more  neatly.  Mr.  GreenshiePs  out-of-door  melons 
now  fill  the  glasses,  and  look  very  promising.  Notwithstanding 
the  unfavourable  season  of  last  year  he  ripened  a  great  num- 
ber, although  not  so  fine  as  in  some  former  years.  His  method 
of  growing  them  is  to  be  found  in  Vol.  III.  p.  182.  of  this 
Magazine. 

Wasing  Hall,  Aldermaston,  the  seat  of  W.  Mount,  Esq. ; 
June  22. — The  mansion  is  delightfully  situated  on  an  eminence, 
commanding  a  view  of  the  surrounding  country ;  and  a  fine 
plantation  of  American  plants,  including  some  remarkably  fine 
rhododendrons,  partly  encircles  the  house.  There  is  a  very 
superior  collection  of  both  stove  and  green-house  plants,  par- 
ticularly ericas,  which  were  in  such  a  state  of  high  cultivation 
that  they  could  not  fail  to  attract  attention*    There  are  some 
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good  plants  of  Cl^thra  arb6rea  and  Datura  arborea  in  the  oon- 
serv'atory,  nearly  16  ft.  high ;  also  JPicus  el4stica  and  prostr^ 
ilfyrtus  pimentbiAes^  &c«     Mr.  Wiggins  seems  Tery  successful 
in  his  management  of  ^lichrysum  rhaving  a  number  of  fine 
plants,  he  seldom  fails  in  striking  every  cutting  put  in.     His 
method  is  simply  this :  —  Having  selected  the  young  shoots, 
which  he  slips  off  the  stem  or  branch  of  the  mother  plant,  he 
inserts  them  into  a  pot  which  has  been  previously  filled  to  the 
brim  with  a  mixture  of  sand  and  good  heath  mould,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  two  thirds  of  sand  to  one  third  of  heath  mould,  at 
the  same  time  putting  plenty  of  drainage  into  them.     He  then 
places  the  pot  in  the  front  of  any  of  his  houses  where  a  mode- 
rate heat  is  kept  up,  watering  rather  sparingly.     The  knife 
is  not  used,  nor  are  they  covered  with  a  glass.     This  method 
is  applicable  to  many  plants  that  are  tenacious  of  damp. 

William  Saunders. 


Art.  IV.  Historical  Account  of  a  Method  of  making  Sassjor  hind" 
ing  Plants,  Sfc.  By  M.  P.  Lindegaard.  Translated  from  the 
Danish  by  M.  Jens  P.  Petersen,  of  the  Ro3ral  Gardens  at 
Rosenburgh,  Copenhagen. 

Accidents  sometimes  will  occur  during  the  lives  of  men, 
which  are  often  the  causes  of  the  discovery  of  many  useful^  and 
even  impoi*tant  inventions.  Some  years  ago  I  cut  the  branches 
of  several  lime  trees  ( Tilia  europae'a)  growing  along  the  mar- 
gin of  a  narrow  piece  of  water,  into  which  parts  of  these 
branches  fell.  Shortly  aftei^wards  the  frost  happened  to  set  in, 
and  the  branches  remained  in  the  water  below  the  ice  till  the 
spring  following,  when  the  ditch  or  piece  of  water  was  cleaned, 
and  the  branches  taken  up  and  thrown  on  a  heap  along  with 
some  other  faggots  or  spray.  Some  time  after  this,  when  the 
weather  had  become  milder,  I  passed  by  this  heap,  and  ob- 
served the  bass  to  separate  easily  from  the  alburnum ;  and  as 
I  could  draw  it  off  in  long  strips,  and  found  it  very  strong,  I 
concluded  it  would  answer  the  same  purpose  as  bass  of  Rus- 
sian mats,  and  be  tougher  when  properly  prepared.  This 
happened  during  the  time  of  war,  when  trade  and  navigation 
languished,  and  consequently  bass,  as  well  as  every  thing  else, 
was  at  a  high  price.  I  took  advantage  of  this  opportunity; 
and  whenever  I  had  cut  the  lateral  branches  of  lime  trees, 
all  the  smooth  branches  were  collected,  and,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  ensuing  April,  put  into  a  ditch  or  piece  of  water,  am 
something  weighty  put  over  them  to  keep  them  below  the  sur- 
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fiice  of  the  water.  Towards  Midsiimmer  the  branches  were 
taken  up,  when  the  bark  loosened  perfectly  from  the  alburnum, 
and  was  immediately  pulled  off  and  washed  in  clean  water,  to 
make  the  glutinous  matter  separate  from  the  bass.  After- 
wards it  was  hung  up  and  dried. 

To  gardeners  resident  in  the  country  where  the  lime  tree 
abounds,  and  at  a  great  distance  from  large  towns,  this  method 
of  making  bass  will  be  found  of  great  importance. 

Branches  of  even  an  inch  in  diameter  are  useful  for  this 
purpose,  but,  of  course,  large  branches  and  stems  afford  more 
layers  of  bass. 


Art.  V.    DescripHon  of  a  Cottage  in  England^  and  a  Mud  Cabin 
in  Irdand.     By  Mr.  John  Howden,  heretofore  Agronome. 

Su-, 

Your  very  tempting  offer  of  an  Encyclopaedia  for  an  essay 
On  the  cottage  system,  induces  me  to  attempt  an  article  on 
that  subject;  and,  though  I  have  a  most  excellent  library, 
worth  some  scores  of  pounds,  I  prize  no  volumes  so  much  as 
yours  :  yet  I  greatly  fear  that  I  can  write  very  little  worthy 
of  a  stereotype  edition  on  any  subject.  Providence  seems  to 
have  designed  that  I  should  never  be  an  author :  you  have 
seen  some  of  my  attempts ;  but  none  are  fit  to  be  read  twice 
Over,  much  less  to  be  translated  into  different  languages,  and 
every  good  work  ought  to  bear  that  test. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  agree  with  you  on  every  subject,  yet  I 
never  read  the  productions  of  an  author  or  editor  with  whom 
I  coincided  in  so  many  things.  I  do  not  agree  with  you  in 
the  cottage  system  to  its  full  extent.  I  am  a  cottager  myself, 
at  least  I  live  in  a  cottage  or  lodge,  and  such  a  cottage  as 
seldom  falls  to  the  lot  of  a  poor  man :  it  is  not,  as  Oliver 
Goldsmith  describes, 

"  A  chair-lumber'd  closet  just  twelve  feet  by  nine ;" 

but  thirty  feet  by  twenty-one,  exclusive  of  kitchen  and  wash- 
house,  fifteen  feet  by  fifteen  feet  My  house  and  parlour  are 
entered  by  two  distinct  doors  fi'om  a  porch  in  front,  and  each 
has  a  distinct  backdoor ;  so  that,  if  bumbailiffs  or  other  intru- 
sive visitors  should  come  upon  me,  I  have  always  a  backdoor  to 
creep  out  at.  I  have  a  small  cellar  under  each  staircase  :  the 
one  under  the  parloiur  is  calculated  to  hold  two  hogsheads  of 
ale  and  two  barrels  of  beer,  with  shelves  and  recesses  for  a 
few  bottles  of  cowslip,  currant,  and  other  wines,  for  a  friend 
or  so ;  that  under  the  house  is  chiefly  used  as  a  pantry,  and 
^  Vol.  VI.  *-  No.  89.  u  u 
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for  a  cart-load  of  potatoes.     From  the  floor  to  the  ceiling  of 
the  house  and  parlour  is  a  height  of  8  ft.  6  in.^  and  that  of 
the  chamber  7  ft. :  the  whole  is  built  of  freestone  ashlar,  with  a 
pavilion-slated  roof.  I  have  been  thus  particular  in  describing 
my  own  cottage ;  for,  as  the  saying  is,  what  is  nearest  the 
heart  is  nearest  the  mouth,  and,  of  course,  nearest  the  pen.  I 
am  particularly  fond  of  my  cottage,  because  I  think  it  the 
most  beautiful  and  accommodating  in  the  whole  world.    Nor 
are  its  inside  ornaments  less  attractive.     I  have  a  Venus,  five 
Dianas,  and  an  Adonis,  which  excel  any  paintings  that  ever  I 
saw.  We  have  neither  dog  nor  cat,  cow  nor  pig,  nor  so  much 
as  a  canary  bird,  to  take  up  our  attention  for  a  moment.    If 
such  a  cottage  as  this,  such  a  home  as  this,  is  not  worth  fight- 
ing for,  where  must  patriots  come  fi-om  ?  Now,  I  do  not  think 
that  any  poor  man  could,  should,  would,  or  ought  to  build 
such  a  cottage :  but  if  gentlemen  and  noblemen  would  build 
such  cottages  for  their  servants,  think  of  the  comfort  there 
would  be  in  living  in  one  of  them ;  think  what  such  a  servant 
would  do  for  such  a  master,  or  rather  think  what  he  would 
not  do  for  such. 

I  shall  now  contrast  my  cottage  with  the  thousands  of 
cottages  which  I  have  seen  in  Ireland,  in  twelve  diGferent 
counties ;  and,  first,  to  begin  with  the  lowest.    The  first  thing 
that  an  Irish  peasant  thinks  of,  when  he  comes  to  the  age 
of  puberty,  is  to  get  married.     He  is  encouraged  in  this  by 
his  priest ;  partly  to  prevent  the  deadly  sin  of  fbmicatioD, 
and  partly  because  there  is  always  a  collection  of  money 
made  by  the  friends  of  the  paities,  like  the  penny- weddings  in 
Scotland :  but,  instead  of  giving  the  collection  to  the  young 
couple,  as  in  Scotland,  it  is,  every  farthing,  given  to  the  priest 
I  myself  have  given  as  much  as  a  poimd-note  at  a  time,  rather 
than  appear  shabby  or  singular.     Well,  Sir,  you  always  see 
that,  when  birds  begin  to  couple,  they  begin  to  think  of  build- 
ing a  nest ;  and  so  do  the  Irish  peasantry.     The  young  man 
begins  to  build  his  house  on  a  piece  of  waste  land,  by  the 
road-side.    His  first  process  is  to  work  up  a  quantity  of  clay, 
as  if  he  meant  to  make  a  Quantity  of  bricks ;  he  then  lays  the 
foundation  of  his  cabin  with  this  soft  clay,  about  9  fL  by  15ft. 
long,  about  1  ft.  high,  leaving  a  door-place  near  the  centre^ 
which  is  to  serve  as  door,  window,  and  chimney.   As  the  clay 
ffets  dry  and  stiff,  he  adds  another  layer,  just  as  the  swallows 
do,  till  it  is  about  6  ft.  high ;  he  then  begs,  buys,  or  steals 
rails  or  poles,  and  lays  them  across  it ;  he  collects  brushwood 
to  raise  the  roof,  and  then  covers  the  whole  with  turves  or 
straw,  or  both,  as  he  can  get  them.     He  then  begs  or  steals 
straw  suflicient  to  moke  a  bed  of;  for,  though  he  might  beg 
chaff  from  his  nvasleX)  ot  his  master's  neighbour,  he  has  got 
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no  bedtick  to  put  it  in,  and  the  straw  is  more  easily  kept 
Within  bounds :  he  has  no  bedstead,  but  a  few  turves  or  raised 
fearth  to  keep  the  bed  distinct  from  the  rest  of  the  floor. 

His  young  wife  is  all  this  while  living  with  her  own  parents 
or  with  his ;  but  now,  being  "  as  ladies  wish  to  be  who  love 
their  lords,"  she  is  busy  spinning  blankets  and  coverlets ;  and 
she  now  goes  home  to  her  own  new  mansion  to  lie  in.  Her 
household  furniture  consists  of  a  spinning-wheel,  a  stool  or 
bench  to  sit  on,  a  pot  for  boiling  the  potatoes,  and  a  sort  of 
table  to  eat  them  off.  Of  other  furniture  there  is  none  that 
I  remember,  except  a  besom  for  washing  the  potatoes  with. 
As  soon  as  the  potatoes  are  boiled  they  are  carried  to  the 
door,  the  water  is  poured  off  from  them,  and  they  are  then 
'brought  in  and  emptied  upon  the  table.  The  pot  is  set  down 
to  receive  the  peelings  as  the  potatoes  ere  eaten ;  a  neighbour 
who  keeps  a  pig  sends  round  and  collects  them,  paying  for 
^bem  with  ^atever  he  abounds  in :  if  a  publican,  tne  com- 
mon price  of  potato-peelings  is  a  pint  of  ale  with  a  penny  roll, 
every  Saturday  evening,  for  each  potato-eater ;  if  a  larmer,  the 
reward  is  generally  a  piece  of  ground  to  plant  potatoes  on. 

In  the  course  of  time,  if  the  man  be  industrious  and  healthy, 
he  will  muster  up  a  pig  of  his  own,  to  eat  his  own  potato-skins, 
to  graze  in  the  lanes,  and  sleep  with  the  children.  By  and  by 
he  begins  to  look  up  in  the  world,  gets  a  nanny-goat,  or 
may-be  two  tied  together  with  a  hayband;  they  graze  in  the 
lanes,  and  really  give  a  great  deal  of  milk.  He  rents  a  small 
comer  of  some  field  for  a  potato-garden,  and  formerly  gave 
his  vote  for  members  of  parliament.  His  children  grow  up 
to  be  men  and  women,  come  over  to  England,  and  make 
their  fortune  either  by  serving  the  bricklayers  or  enlisting  for 
soldiers ;  in  either  of  which  capacities  they  are  made  men  of, 
as  the  life  of  a  private  soldier  is  a  king's  life  compared  with 
their  former  state. 

I  dare  say.  Sir,  you  have  observed  the  features  of  an 
Irish  peasant  of  the  lowest  grade ;  the  curl  of  his  lips,  and 
how  he  shows  his  teeth,  something  like  the  passion  of  fear, 
pain,  or  disgust,  just  as  if  he  were  walking  in  snow,  or  on 
sharp  flints  or  thorns,  with  his  naked  feet ;  for  how  can  he 
afford  himself  proper  clothing  on  4rf.  or  6d.  per  day  ?  I  had, 
when  gardener  to  Lord  Doneraile,  where  your  correspondent 
Mr.  Haycrofl  now  is,  I  had,  I  say,  ten  men,  four  women, 
and  four  boys,  all  of  whom  I  paid,  on  a  Saturday  night, 
^with  a  two-pound  note.  I  dare  say  their  wages  are  not  much 
altered  yet  I  am.  Sir,  &c. 

John  Howqen. 
Ekafh  Housey  near  Cheadle^  May  IQ.  1830. 

u  u  2 
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Art.  VI,  Fata- Detiffns for  Labourera' Cottoffa.  ByMr.  Richaxd 
Varden,  Architectural  Pupil  with  John  Percy,  Esq.*  Architect, 
Godalming. 

Sir, 
The  invitation  you  give  to  artists,  in  Vol.  I.  p.  354.,  to  fur- 
nish you  with  desiffns  of  various  kinds,  has  mduced  me  to 
trouble  you  with  a  lew  sketches  of  cottages ;  although,  as  tbey 
are  nearly  the  first  attempt  of  a  very  young  hand,  I  fear  they 
may  not  be  such  as  to  be  of  any  service  to  you.  Should 
one  amoi^  them  be  foimd  worthy  of  a  place  in  a  Number 
of  your  Magazine,  I  should  feel  myself  very  highly  honoured; 
and,  if  not,  1  trust  you  will  excuse  the  liberty  I  hove  taken 
in  laying  them  before  you.  Subjoining  a  few  words  in  expla- 
nation of  the  sketches, 

I  remain.  Sir,  &c. 
Godalming,  Jan.  2.  18S0.  Ricuabd  VakoeR. 


IM  ■  ^ 


No.  1.  (^.11 9.),  a  cottage  of  the  smallest  description,  coa- 
twning  a  porch  (a),  tool-house  (i),  pantry  (c),  Uving-room  (d), 
and  bed-room  (e),  with  a  garret  over  the  two  latter  apart- 
ments.    The  walls  of  this  cottage  should  be  built  in  14-Bt. 
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rough  stone-work,  with  square  dressings,  properly  coped. 
The  floor  ought  to  be  at  least  9  in.  above  the  level  of  the 
ground,  the  surface  of  which  should  be  inclined,  to  carry  the 
water  off  when  being  cleaned :  the  height  of  the  room  8  ft. 
If  possible,  the  front  should  be  to  the  south-east :  for,  if  the 
rooms  receive  their  light  from  the  north,  they  will  always  be 
cold,  having  a  damp  cheerless  effect ;  if  from  the  west,  they 
will  be  heated  to  such  a  degree  by  the  afternoon  sun,  as  to 
make  the  sleeping-room  scarcely  habitable  during  the  three 
summer  months. 

Cow-shed,  pigsties,  fuel-house,  &c,  are  supposed  to  be  at 
a  convenient  distance,  and  of  a  size  suited  to  the  habits  and 
wants  of  the  tenant. 


Ko.  2.  [^Ji%.  120.)  contains  a  living-room  (a),  wash-house 

(&),  lobby  (c),  sleeping-room  (li),  and  pantry.  (?)     If  another 

sleeping-room  should  oe  wanted,  it  may  be  added  behind,  or 

u  u  S 
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by  converting  the  wash-house  into  a  bedroom,  and  the  pantrr 
and  lobby  into  a  wash-house,  whicli  should  contain  a  copper, 
oven,  &c.  To  be  built  with  any  materials  that  come  handy, 
and  coloored  a  good  warm  stone  tint.  The  roof  to  be  covered 
with  old  tiles,  and  the  gables  U>  have  large  boards,  &c.  Fuel- 
house  and  other  outhouses  to  be  plawd  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  ground. 


No.  S.  (/g.  ]  21.),  a  larger  cottage,  containing  a  kitchen  (a), 
back-kitchen  {b},  lobby  (c),  two  bedrooms  (d  d),  and  pantiy 
(e).  May  be  built  of  timber-framing  plastered,  of  the  Ksa 
walling,  of  stone,  or  whatever  is  cheapest  in  the  neigfabonr- 
hood.  The  roof  thatched  with  reeds  or  straw.  Piiraties,  Ac- 
detached. 
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No.  4.  {Jig.  ]  22.),  a  double  cottage,  built  with  stone  or  brick, 
and  thatchdd  with  reeds.  They  each  contain  three  rooms  on 
the  ground-floor,  and  two  above.  Living-room  {a),  wash- 
house  (A),  pantry  (c),  porch  (d),  tool-shed  (f ),  and  bedrooms 
(,/y).  The  walls  may  be  built  hollow,  of  brickwork,  in  Sil- 
verlock's  manner,  as  described  in  your  Eiicyclopeedia  of  Gar- 
dening, and  also  in  this  Magazine;  or  in  brick  in  bed,  1 1  in. 
wide,  with  a  vacuity  between,  as  described  in  your  own  essay 
on  Cottage  Husbandry  and  Architecture,  in  the  present 
Volume. 

Cow-shed  and  out-buildings  to  be  according  to  the  wants 
of  the  occupiers. 

u  u  4 
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Art.  VII.    Design  for  a  small  Green-house  or  Gmsemaiory. 

By  T,  T. 

Sir, 

Thinking  it  not  improbaUe  that  the  enclosed  particulars 
of  a  small  green-house,  or  conservatory,  might  furnish  some 
hints  to  sucn  of  your  readers  as  may  be  desirous  of  adding 
that  agreeable  appendage  to  their  residences  at  a  reasonable 
expense,  I  shall  make  no  apologies  for  forwarding  them  to  you. 
There  are  many  who  forego  this  luxury  oi^  account  of  the  iisfial 
cost  of  buildings  of  this  kind,  when  they  are  ornamental  ^ougfa 
to  be  attached  to  a  house,  and  also  large  enough  to  contain  a 
sufficient  variety  of  plants  to  look  gay  throudbout  the  major 
part  of  the  year.  Having  found  the  one,  of  which  I  now  send 
you  a  sketch  {Jig,  127.)9  to  answer  the  latter  purpose,  with 
merely  the  assistance  of  two  or  three  common  two-light  frames, 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  recommend  something  similar^  where  die 
power  may  be  wanting  to  erect  the  costly  and  magnificent 
building  given  in  Vol.  IL  p.  170.  of  your  Magazine.  My 
humble  one  is  within  the  scope  of  most  persons :  it  was  built 
and  fitted  up  entirely  by  a  common  bricklayer  and  carpenter 
from  an  adjoining  smaU  village,  and  cost  between  250/.  and 
260/.  I  do  not  here  include  the  expense  of  heating  it,  both 
because  the  new  method  by  hot  water  has  superseded  mine, 
and  because  the  cockle  which  heats  it  warms,  through  a  sepa- 
rate main  flue,  the  lower  rooms,  passages,  staircase,  ana  entrance 
of  my  residence.  It  answers,  however,  the  double  purpose 
extremely  well,  and  as  far  as  it  creates  a  constant  flow  of  pure 
air  from  without,  by  introducing  it  through  a  large  flue,  has 
that  advantage  over  any  plan  which  only  heats  the  air  already 
in  the  green-house.  I  may  also  observe,  that  there  is  an  ad- 
vantage attached  to  the  present  plan,  which  may  be  a  recom- 
mendation to  such  as  may  be  occupying  houses  for  only  a 
limited  period  :  all  the  roof-lights,  side-lights,  and  doors,  con- 
sisting of  movable  frames ;  and  the  only  expensive  articles, 
which  are  the  lead-gutters,  lead-ridges,  and  cast-iron  pillars, 
being  still  valuable  when  the  house  may  be  dismantled ;  the 
loss  upon  removal  could  not  be  great. 

Fig.  123.  is  the  ground  plan,  of  which  aaa  are  three  doors, 
each  dividing  in  the  middle ;  and,  being  hung  upon  CoUinge's 
patent  hinges,  they  are  lifted  on  and  off  with  the  greatest  ease. 
The  letters  b  are  so  many  Gothic  lights,  resembling  the  doors. 
(JFg,  126.)  The  letters  c  are  cast-iron  pipes,  conducting  the 
rain-water  from  the  roof-gutters  into  the  drains  {d  rf),  which 
carry  it  into  the  tank  (y).  The  letters  e  are  beds  containing 
soil  of  the  quality  best  suited  to  their  respective  plants.     The 
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tank  (y)is  12fl:. by  10,  and  6^ft.deep,archedover,and  covered 
with  a  movable  flag-stone  at  the  mouth,  supplymg  the  pump 
(g),  through  the  bottom  of  whose  trough  the  waste  water  is 
again  returned  into  the  tank,  in  is  a  glass  door  opening  into 
a  libntry,  and  n  a  similar  door  opening  into  the  drawing-rooDi< 
I^g.  1 24.  is  a  section  of  the  main  beam,  44  ft.  long,  exteod- 


'^^  exactly  after  the 

w^'»■''^>V'*^'^~^^  as  those  of  the  CO 

ft  T  ^M  ber  frame,  with  t 

W  !  ■  *  ^"P  ^^  wood,  I 


ing  through  the  centre  of  the  buildlog,  and  upon  which  the 
inner  ribs  and  lights  resL  The  gutters,  lined  with  lead  (A),  are 
cut  out  of  the  solid  beam,  and  fall  each  way  to  the  three  hollow 
cast-iron  pillars  (c  c  c)  standing  over  the  centre  drain. 

Fig.  125.  is  a  cross  section  of  the  roof,  where  llll  are  the 
rafters,  on  which  the  lights  rest, 
exactly  after  the  same  manner 
'  e  common  cucum- 
1  the  addition  of 
.  wide,  ex- 
tending from  the  ridge  to  the 
gutters  along  the  rafters,  to  cover  the  outer  wood-work  of  the 
Whts,  after  they  are  returned  to  their  places  in  September. 
Without  this  the  rain  water  would  find  admission  down  the 
openings  at  the  sides  of  the  lights.  This  is  essential  to  the 
dryness  of  the  house ;  and  if  the  two  or  three  screws,  with 
which  they  are  fixed,  are  well  greased,  they  are  readily  taken 
off  from  such  lights  as  are  removed  for  Uie  summer.  The 
three  lead  gutters  {k  h  k)  should  be  wide  enough  in  the  centre 
to  admit  oia  person  walking  along  it.  c  is  one  of  the  cast-irou 
pipes,  a  pillar  9  ft.  loi^,  supporting  the  beam,  and  having 
five  small  wooden  shatte  round  it,  to  train  climbing  plants 
upon.  The  ventilating  shutter  (/  x)  works  upon  two  pivots, 
and  is  raised  by  a  wo^en  rod,  which  also  props  it  open. 


Daignjitr  a  trnaU  Green-house  or  Conservatory. 

s  one  of  the  upright  lights,  6  ft.  8  in.  to  the  sprii^ 
of  the  arch,  ana  riung  S  in.  in  the  centre,  fitting 
into  a  corresponding  frame,  and  secured  merely 
by  three  bolts  (k  k  k).    Jj  are  two  windows, 
14  in.  deep,  opening  upon  horizontal  pivots  it 
their  centre ;  the  panes  of  the  glass  4^  by  4. 
Fig.  127.  is  a  slight  sketch  of  the  elevatioo, 
^  t  with  the  doors  and  lights  removed  for  the  stim- 
mer;  but  not  being  done  upon  a  scale  it  does  not 
give  the  proportions,  for  we  height  of  the  psr»- 
**~  pet,  including  all  the  distance  irom  the  crown  of 

the  arches  to  the  copiog>  ia  only  2  ft.  6  in^  and  the  pilUrs 


between  them  23  in.  wide,  bevelled  off  to  10  inside.  The 
glazing  of  the  roof  is  curvilinear,  each  pane  being  only  5j  in, 
by  4 ;  the  taps  rather  more  than  one  eighth  of  an  inch,  with 
putty  between,  except  a  small  opening  at  the  centre;  but 
where  the  beet  crown  glass  is  used,  and  the  panes  so  narrow, 
I  do  not  conceive  putty  necessaiy,  where  merely  the  usual 
green-house  temperature  is  wanted.  Not  only  is  the  original 
cost,  and  the  expense  of  repairs,  most  considerably  reduced 
by  adopting  panes  of  small  dimensions,  but  breakage  from 
fi^t  is  completely  prevented,  when  the  laps  do  not  exceed 
one  fourth  of  an  inch.  Though  my  house  is  43  ft.  by  18,  the 
cost  of  glazing  did  not  amount  to  50/. 

If  it  should  be  desirable  to  have  a  bed  or  beds,  ample  direc- 
tions are  given  in  your  Magazine  (Vol.  I.  p.  1 08.),  with  tliis  addi- 
tional caudon  only,  that  where  the  substratum  does  not  aK)rd  a 
ready  escape  for  the  water,  drains  should  be  made  on  the  out- 
side, and  far  belova  the  foundation  of  the  house  all  round ;  small 
openings  being  left  in  the  foundation  walls,  to  allow  the  water 
to  pass  freely  from  the  bott<Hn  of  the  beds.  Whilst  speak- 
ing of  those  beds  in  which  cunellias  usually  find  a  place,  I 
cannot  help  expressing  a  doubt  whether  it  b  not  more  advis- 
able to  have  the  plants  in  pots  plunged  in  the  soil,  should 
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^at  situation  be  preferred,  than  to  plant  them  in  the  bed  itselfj 
as  they  are  apt  to  make  a  provision  of  wood  and  but  little 
blossom.  Though  the  effect  of  the  elevation  sent  you  is  much 
prettier  than  it  appears  upon  paper,  and  corresponds  with  the 
character  of  my  house,  yet  it  might  not  accord  so  well  with 
others  of  a  different  style,  where  the  Grecian  pilaster  would 
suit  better,  and  where  long  lintels  being  used  over  the  door 
and  windows,  instead  of  stone  or  brick  arches,  would  allow 
lower  battlements  and  less  masonry,  so  as  to  admit  a  greater 
quantity  of  light.  Not  that  I  altogether  agree  with  you  in 
upholding  the  necessity  of  that  continuous  light  (if  I  may  so 
express  it)  in  a  mere  green-house,  which  you  advocate  so 
strongly  in  your  different  publications,  believing  that  in  the 
sunmier  season  many  plants  derive  considerable  relief  from 
being  at  di^rent  intervals  thrown  into  temporary  shadow  as 
the  sun  travels  round.  [We  entirely  concur  in  this  opinion 
for  the  summer  season,  and  for  most  plants  merely  oma* 
mentaL]  I  likewise  doubt  the  advantage  of  having  the  plants 
in  pots  stationed  upon  stages,  where  they  are  usually  crowded 
together,  and  drawn  up  into  unsightly  shapes.  In  my  opinion 
they  show  to  greater  advantage  when  looked  down  upon,  and 
the  smaller  plants  may  be  brought  nearer  to  the  eye  upon  a 
light  metal  stand  or  two,  placed  where  it  may  best  suit.  [In 
this  also  we  entirely  agree.]  I  shall,  however,  trespass  upon 
you  no  further  than  merely  to  recommend  a  very  liberal  use 
of  Read's  patent  syringe  at  all  times  of  the  year,  except  in  damp 
weather,  and  especially  for  the  oranges  and  camellias. 

Should  any  of  your  readers  wish  lor  further  information  on 
any  point,  which  I  may  be  able  to  supply,  it  shall  be  readily 
given. 

Notts,  My  29.  1829.  T.  T. 


Art.  VIII.  Notice  of  a  srnaU  economical  Green-house^  hmU  by 
Mr,  William  GodsaHy  Nurserymanj  Hereford^  Communicated 
by  Mr.  Godsall. 

Sir, 

I  HEREWITH  take  the  liberty  of  sending  you  a  sketch  of  a 
small  green-house  which  I  had  erected  four  years  ago,  having 
experienced  its  utility. 

I  have  represented  the  section  within  the  elevaticm  by  dotted 
lines,  thereby  occupying  less  of  your  valuable  room  should 
you  think  it  worth  a  place  in  your  Magazine.  The  front  and 
end  lights  slope  so  as  to  form  an  angle  of  about  67  degrees, 
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which,  by  receiving  the  winter  sun's  rays  at  nearly  right  angles 
(if  I  may  so  express  it),  warms  the  atmosphere  of  the  house 
considerably  at  that  season  when  his   animating   in6uence 
should  be  made  the  most  of;  the  sloping  front  and  ends  cause 
a  very  trifling  additional  expense,  and  in  a  house  20  ft.  by  14 
afibrds  room  for  300  pots  4  in.  in  diameter  more  than  if  those 
lights  were  upright ;  and  under  the  projection  outside  is  a  snug 
winter  repository  for  half-hardy  plants,  &c.,  plunged  in  tan ; 
in  short,  where  economy  is  a  consideration,  such  a  house  will 
be  found  to  answer  the  purpose  admirably.     Eight  years  ago 
I  had  also  a  green-house  erected,  the  draught  of  the  chimney 
of  which  was  not  sufficient  to  carry  off  the  smoke,  notwith- 
standing I  had  it  raised  and  altered  in  various  ways;  and 
conceivmg  at  last  that  height  had  little  to  do  with  it,  I  deter- 
nuned  to  try  what  virtue  there  was  in  garden  pots.    I  had  the 
chimney  lowered  considerably,  took  a  pot  about   14  in.  in 
diameter,  knocked  the  bottom  out,  and  had  it  firmly  cemented 
invertedly  on  the  top,  over  which  I  put  a  second  of  a  smaller 
size,  and  also  a  third.  {Jig*  128.  a)  The  smoke  then  issued  freely 
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from  the  top,  occasioned  by  the  current  of  air  that  passed  up- 
wards through  the  cavities  between  the  pots,  on  account  of 
their  not  being  quite  circular,  irregular  ones  having  been 
purposely  selected.  Indeed,  it  has  answered  the  purpose 
extremely  well  ever  since,  and  to  gardeners  it  is  a  cheap  and 
efficacious  remedy  always  at  hand :  but,  perhaps,  they  would 
have  more  confidence  in  trying  the  experiment,  if  I  refer  tliem 
to  a  much  later  though  more  scientific  invention  described  in 
part  li.  of  the  Mechanic's  Magazine, 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 
Hereford^  January^  1880.  Wm*  Godsall. 
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Art.  IX.  Phm  and  Description  of  the  IGteJia^  Garden  at  Carlton 
Ball,  the  Seat  of  MiUa  Sum^lton,  Eta.  B;  W.  Shyuour,  Son 
of  Mr.  Jcrfin  Seymour,  the  Gardener  there. 


IsENPyouaplanof  our  garden  atCu-lton  Hall{y%.  129.), 
not  that  it  possesses  any  decided  advantage  orer  the  generality 


of  private  kitchen-^rdens,  bnt  it  is  considered  very  conve- 
nient in  most  of  its  divisions,  altbongh  it  has  the  disadvantage 
of  being  placed  too  near  the  back  of  the  house,  by  which  ve 
lose  the  advantage  of  a  south  wall  and  border,  as  that  is  oc- 
earned  by  the  conrt^yard  and  outxiffices. 

This  garden  contwis  about  two  acres,  and  is  divided  into 
two  parts  by  a  flued  wall  (a  a),  about  1 0  ft.  high,  running  east 
and  west;  with  four  small  fire-sheds  {bbbb),  the  two  niidde 
ones  having  two  furnaces  each  in  them.  The  outer  walls  (c  c) 
are  about  lift,  high,  and  the  wall-borders  (<f  tf)  IS  ft.  brood; 
the  walks  (e  e)  5  ft.,  except  the  centre  ones,  which  are  6  ft. 
wide;  and  the  dwarf  fruit  tree  borders  {//)  7ft.  broad;  the 
alleys  (g  f )  S  ft.  wide ;  and  the  compartments  for  v 
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{h  h)  occupy  the  remainder  of  the  ground,  except  two  small 
vineries  {i  t ),  and  the  succession  pine-stove  (A:),  60  ft.  long  by 
1 7  ft.  broad ;  with  the  vine-border  (/),  tool-shed  (m),  seed- 
room  (w),  and  a  basin  for  water  (o),  supplied  by  a  forcing- 
pump,  which  likewise  supplies  the  mansion.  There  are  a 
fruiting  pine-stove  (p)  with  a  peach-house  (q)  on  the  same 
range,  and  the  sheds  for  pots  and  wheelbarrows  at  the  back ; 
a  border  in  front  of  the  pine-stove  and  peach-house  (r) ;  a 
coal-house  (5) ;  a  cart-road  into  the  park  (t) ;  a  slip  on  the  east, 
planted  with  gooseberries  and  currants  (u) ;  an  herb-garden 
on  the  west  (v);  a  filbert  ground  (w);  and  walks  leading  to 
the  pleasure-ground  {x).  The  melon-ground  (^)  is  situated 
near  the  stable-yard,  with  a  small  pit  («),  heated  by  fire,  for 
either  melons  or  pines. 

I  remain,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 
Ealingy  June  13.  1829*  Wm.  Seymour. 


Art.  X.  Plans  and  Sections  of  the  Horticultural  Buildings  for  a 
Kitchen-  Garden  of  Three  Acres  and  a  halfwiihin  the  Waik^  By 
JuvENis  Olitor. 

Sir, 

Encouraged  by  the  insertion  of  my  plan  for  a  garden 
establishment  (Vol.  IV.  p.  215.),  I  am  induced  to  send  you 
the  plans  of  some  of  the  buildings  in  it,  as  I  proposed.  I  shall 
not  enter  into  the  minor  details  of  each  structure;  for  if  I  were 
to  give  a  full  explanation  of  every  thing  requisite  in  the  erec- 
tion of  any  one  of  the  houses  or  pits  (such  as  the  shutters, 
boilers,  pulleys,  &c.),  it  would  occupy  too  much  room  in  your 
most  useful  publication,  perhaps  to  the  exclusion  of  the  com- 
mimications  of  abler  correspondents.  I  shall  give  the  ground 
plan  and  sections  of  every  house  and  pit  with  as  brief  an  ex- 
blanation  as  I  possibly  can,  which  by  tfie  references  given  will 
be  sufficiently  understood  by  every  class  of  your  readers. 

The  plans  {J^s.  130.  to  138.)  which  I  now  submit  to  you 
are  arranged  to  be  heated  by  hot  water,  which  I  am  practically 
convinced  is  a  very  simple  and  economical  mode  of  heating 
forcing-houses;  but  its  merits,  compared  with  steam  or  fire 
heat,  i  shall  discuss  in  some  future  commimication.  Jxx  heating 
houses  by  steam  or  hot  water  it  has  generally  been  the  prac- 
tice, afler  heating  the  boiler,  to  convey  the  smoke  into  the 
chimney  close  by  the  boiler,  by  which  I  have  always  thought 
that  a  great  quantity  of  heat  was  lost  to  the  house,  and  a 
greater  consumption  of  fuel  than  necessary  required  to  keep 
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up  the  proper  temperature ;  therefore,  to  make  the  most  of 
the  heat  ead  the  fuel  consumed,  I  have  carried  the  flue  on  the 
back  of  both  the  peach-houses,  likewise  on  the  back  of  a  d, 
^,  133.,  and^j%.  136.;  and,  ifrequired,  the  chimneys  might, 
by  the  use  of  dampers  in  the  flues,  be  taken  on  the  back  of 
ft  f^tJg-  133.,  and  of  b,,fig.  IS*.  I  have  provided  ^jt.  133. 
and  136.  with  wooden  shutters,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  sections ; 
these  will  slide  over  the  sashes  by  means  of  pulleys,  and  in 
the  day-time,  or  when  not  in  use,  will  lie  under  the  roof. 

In  my  last  communication  (Vol.  IV.  p.  245.),  for  «  ice- 
house" read  "  tool-house." 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 
September  3.  1828.  Juvxnis  Outoh. 

Ground  Plan  of  the  two  Peach-houses.  (j%.  ISO.)    a  a.  Boil- 
ers ;  b  b,  reservoirs ;  c  r,  the  pipes  which  go  from  the  boilers 
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a  to  the  reservoirs  h,  the  water  returning  the  same  way  back 
by  the  lower  pipe  to  the  boilers ;  d  d,  6ues  i  e  e,  &  trelUsed 
walk ;  yy,  water  cisterns. 

Interior  Section  of  the  two  Peach-houses.  {Jfg.  131.)  a.  Front 
trellis ;  b,  back  trellis ;  c,  border  for  the  peach  trees ;  d,  the 
pipes ;  e,  the  flue. 


Exterior  Section  of  the  two  Peach-houses.  {/^.  132.) 
Ground  Plan  of  the  Cucumber  and  Melon  Pits.  (J%.  133.) 
a  b.  Cucumber  pits ;  c  d,  melon  pits ;  a  a,  boilers ;  bb  and  c  c^ 
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133. 


reservoirs ;  d  d^  the  pipes  which  in  a  and  d  go  to  the  resenroirs 
b  bf  and  return  by  the  lower  pipes  to  the  Doilers  a  a;  but  io 
b  and  c  they  go  to  the  reservoirs  c  Cy  and  return  to  the  boilers 
a  a  on  the  back  of  the  pit;  d  dy  flues ;  yji  cisterns  for  water; 
and  g  g  g  gy  walks. 

Interior  Sections  of  Cucumber  and  Melon  Pits  {Jigs,  1S^»  aod 
1S5.)>  showing  the  pipes  d  d  d^  and  flue  e\ffy  wooden  shut- 
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ters ;  g  g,  pits  to  be  filled  with  dung  at  the  commencement  of 
forcing. 

Ground  Plan  of  the  Asparagus  Pits^  Sfc.  {Jig.  1 36.)    a  a,  Fits 
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for  asparagus;  b by  pits  for  sea-kale,  rhubarb,  &c. ;  iz,  boiier; 
b  by  pipes  which  go  on  the  front  to  the  reservoirs  c  Cj  and 
return  on  the  back  of  the  asparagus  pit  to  the  boiler ;  dj  as- 
tern for  water ;  Cy  flue ;  ffy  walks. 

Interior  Sections  of  the  Cucumber  and  Melon  Pits  (J%s.  137« 


and  138.),  showing  the  pits  for  asparagus  {a  a)  and  sea4cile 
{bb)y  and,  if  required,  a  shelf  for  mushrooms  (c)  might  be 
made  mider  ^e  ioot\  d  d^  "gV^^  c^  flue;  and j^  woodoi 
shutters. 


Mt^marii  on  BiUingiau's  Pau^Uet  cm  Plantktg.      /6.7^ 

AnT.  XI.     Remarks  on  Mr,  BilHngtons  Pamphlet  on  Planting^  8^0. 
By  A.  G.,  Perthshire/    [See  our  Notice  01  this  Work,  p.  473.] 

Sir, 

Mit,  BltLiNGTON  is  more  successful  in  the  forest  than  in 
Ae  closet,  while  his  antagonists  are  more  distinguished  at 
wielding  the  pen  than  the  spade ;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  th6  talents  of  this  kind  possessed  by  the  baronet  or 
Mr.  Withers  should  be  employed  in  any  degree  to  detract 
from  the  merits  of  so  well-meaning  and  defenceless  a  person 
as  Mr.  Billingtbn  appears  to  me  to  be.  In  writing  he  is  by 
no  means  on  an  equal  footing  with  either;  but  in  point  of 
practical  experience,  his  professional  avocations  as  a  gardener 
and  forester  have  afforded  him  opportunities  of  acquiring  an 
intimate  knowledge  with  the  practical  parts  of  planting,  rear- 
inff,  and  pruning  forest  or  other  trees  or  plants,  which  neither 
ot  these  gentlemen  can  }X)ssibly  possess,  however  beautifully 
they  may  flourish  with  their  pens,  when  they  fancy  they  have 
hit  on  some  discovery  in  the  economy  of  vegetation ;  which, 
however,  has  been  femiliar  to  the  mhid,  and  formed  part  of 
the  every-day  practice,  of  every  gardener  worthy  of  the  name, 
for  a  century  before  either  of  these  modern  foresters  was  in 
existence.  Their  writings,  however,  are  not  without  their 
use.  They  are  read  by  the  upper  ranks  of  society,  who 
would  hardly  deign  to  look  over  the  less  finely  turned 
periods  of  the  obscure  practical  forester  or  humble  horticul- 
turist; and  thus  they  excite  attention  to  a  subject  amongst 
that  class  to  whom  it  is  of  the  most  importance.  If  practical 
gardeners  should  have  leisure  and  inclination  to  glance  over 
their  works,  they  could  not  help  smiling  at  the  mighty  import- 
ance which  these  gi'eat  personages  attach  to,  and  the  over- 
weening anxiety  with  which  they  endeavour  to  appropriate  to 
themselves,  what  they  conceive  to  have  been  hidden  from  the 
wise  of  all  former  ages,  and  instinctively  revealed  to  them,  and 
generously  published  by  them  for  the  benefit  of  all  ages  yet 
to  come ;  processes,  too,  of  which  every  professional  gardener 
would  blush  if  he  supposed  he  were  thought  ignorant;  and 
some  few  favourite  theories  the  absurdities  of  which  he  would 
blush  not  to-be  able  to  detect.  I  believe  the  love  of  fame  is 
a  besetting  sin  with  poor  and  rich ;  and  in  the  pamphlet 
before  us  I  can  detect  a  little  spice  of  this  frailty  in  oui* 
friend  and  brother,  Mr.  Billington.  I  do  not  blame  him  for 
claiming  his  honest  share  of  that  fame  of  which  he  supposed 
himself  robbed  ;  but  I  am  sorry  he  has  done  it  in  so  bungling 
a  manner.  Allowances,  indeed,  must  be  made  for  irritated 
feelings,  and  other  existing  circumstances  connected  with  hiis 
"  permission  to  retire"  from  an  office  in  which  he  evidfiwrii^ 
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delighted,  and  by  which  he  obtained  his  living,  I  am  also 
sorry  that  either  of  the  authors  should  hint  at  invidious  na- 
tional distinctions  between  Scotch  and  English,  as  if  they 
really  were  two  distinct  species  of  animals ;  and  that  the 
baronet  should  have  known  so  little  of  the  acquirements  of 
gax^deners  in  general,  as  to  have  led  him  to  treat  of  them  is 
a  race  deserving  to  be  proscribed  from  the  management  of 
forest  trees ;  a  department  at  least  very  closely  connected  with 
their  profession,  and  which  forms  a  part  of  their  study  in  ^e 
early  part  of  their  lives. 

I  have  been  led  into  these  reflections  by  the  general  tenour 
of  the  pamphlet,  and  shall  conclude  my  brief  notice  widi 
die  following  extract  concerning  the  Quercus  pedunculata 
and  sessiliflora,  or  JR6bur,  entreating  your  readers  to  commu- 
nicate through  this  Magazine  any  particulars  they  may  think 
worthy  of  notice,  respecting  the  habits,  thickness  of  bark,  and 
quality  of  timber  of  each  of  these  species,  and  their  sub- 
varieties. 

"  Among  all  our  writers  on  planting  which  I  have  readj 
not  one  that  I  recollect,  except  Mr.  Loudon,  in  his  EtuyeUh 
pcedia  of  PlantSy  which  I  saw  since  I  first  sketched  these 
observations,  has  alluded  to  the  quality  of  the  two  distinct 
species  of  British  oak ;  only  botanists  notice  two  species. 
Now  I  well  recollect  that  when  I  was  in  the  Forest  of  Dean, 
the  Qu^rcus  sessiliflora  was  designated  by  the  old  experienced 
wood-cutters  as  the  knot  acorn  oak,  from  the  acorn  growing 
in  clusters,  close  to  the  stalk,  and  considered  as  producing 
nluch  better  timber  than  the  other  kind.  As  well  as  I  can 
recollect,  the  leaves  have  a  darker  hue,  and  more  glossy  appear- 
ance, with  more  numerous  branches  subdivided  into  a  greater 
number  of  smaller  ones,  diverging  from  the  stem  in  a  more 
horizontal  direction ;  whereas  the  branches  of  the  other  species 
diverge  with  more  acute  angles  in  a  more  upright  position,  and 
do  not  produce  so  many  small  branches,  nor  such  close  heads. 
Might  not  the  knot  acorn  oak,  from  its  more  numerous  and 
smaller  limbs  and  branches,  with  more  annual  buds,  with  young 
shoots,  whereby  the  tree  is  increased  in  substance,  tend  to 
give  it  a  firmer,  tougher,  and  harder  texture  llian  the  oth«r 
species^  <  similar  to  what  the  Billingtonian  system  of  pruning 
would  effect?"  (p.  57,  58,  59.)  Both  species  are  described 
and  illustrated  by  wood-cuts  in  the  Encyclopeedia  of  Plants^ 
and  the  parts  of  fructification  minutely  described  and  illus- 
tuated  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Magazine  of  Natural  History, 
I  intended  to  give  an  extract  respecting  a  process  of  planting 
an  extensive  "  bare  rock,"  but  I  must  refer  to  the  work  itsdf 
fovi  thb  and  oftVieT  tixxi\i&vxi^  and  usefiil  hints. 

Perthshire^  Jiili/,  IftSO.  A.  G, 
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Art.  XII.  PofUet/*s  "  Forest Pruner"  versus  Cr^ict^hfrnk's  *^PraC' 
tical  Planter,'*  on  the  Svhject  of  pruning  Fir  Trees,    By  A.  YoRK- 

SHIREMAN. 

Sir, 

In  common  with  the  reading  and  thinking  partof  mankind^ 
it  is  with  me,  as  I  am  happy  to  find  it  is  also  with  yourseli^  a 
subject  of  unfeigned  regret  that  book^naking,  in  contradia- ; 
tinction  to  book-writing,  is  daily  becoming  much  too  prevalent*  I j 
the  inevitable  consequence  of  such  practice  is,  on  the  one  hand» 
by  their  conflicting  contents,  to  distract  the  public  attentioi ; 
while,  on  the  other,  their  unpardonable  repetition  of  super-i 
annuated  and  long  ex}>loded  dogmas  tends  only  to  disgust 

There  is  another  practice  also,  and  that  not  thie^mosit 
honourable,  with  which  these  modem  babblers  stimd  charged,  < 
— an  instance  of  which,  in  addition  to  the  one  I  am  about  ta. 
complain  of,  you  point  out  in  your  review  of  Mr.  Cruick* 
shank's  Practical  Planter^  —  viz.  whenever  they  attempt  to 
palm  upon  the  world  what  they  would  wish  to  have  believed 
as  originfel  and  good,  they  generally  misquote  those '  authors 
whose  \%Titings  seem  to  stand  in  the  way  of  such  theories  being 
received. 

Among  tlie  description  of  modern  book-makers  just  allude^- 
tp,  Mr.  Cruickshank  (as  shown  in  p.  4*56,  467.  of  your^  Mag»r 
zine)  stands,  I  think,  deservedly  preeminent.  .t^.     i» 

It  is  not,  however,  my  present  intention  to  observe  .utpon^/ 
that  gentleman's  Practical  Planter^  further  than  as  it  applied  tot  • 
Mr.  Pontey's  book  called  the  Forest  Prww^r,  the  principles. of ^ 
which  are,  as  have  been  proved  by  thousands  (myself  among . 
the  rest),  invaluable.  If,  then,  in  the  course  of  my  ^baevvi^' 
tions,  I  happen  to  show  that  Mr.  Cruickshank,  hi, bis  Prottifialw 
Planter^  is  attempting  to  retail  old  and  exploded  errors  toihai* 
public  as  his  own  (for  it  does  not  appear  he  .gives;  U6  QiODeii 
than  his  ipse  dixit  for  it) ;  and,  to  support  hi&  assertioos^  has! 
misquoted  that  passage  in  Pontey's  Primer  which  appeal^:  t^ 
oppose  them;  by  putting  your  readers  upon  tbeiri  guadrjd-^ 
against  such  malpractices,  I  shall  have  rendered  the  state  somd^ 
service :  for,  to  say  the  least  of  such  acts,  whenever  diUplicity  i$^ 
practised,  the  result  can  never  be  honourable  totb^pAr^eagj^ 
and  rarely  beneficial  to  the  public.  <  >  ft ,  Me..// 

In  order,  however,  to  enable  your  readers  to  piU  fL-^topWn 
value  upon  the  assertions  in  the  Practical  i%zn/frv<^tndithej: 
demonstrated  proofs  given  by  Mr.  Pontey  in  \\\&Prwierf\it\ 
seems  necessary  to  premise  that  Mr.  Cruick9haiiik!iu^kniO]ii!-) 
ledges  his  practice  to  have  been  confined  chiefly  to, OMsiiiiani^ 
tion  (at  Careston,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Fife) :  iiti()wh(il«  kqgthit 
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he  fixes  at  fourteen  years,  the  greater  proportion  of  which,  it 
appears,  he  was  employed  in  the  nursery  :  while  tlie  practice 
of  Mr.  Pontey  has  extended  to  nearly  every  county  in  the 
kingdom;  and  its  duration,  at  the  period  of  the  last  edition  of 
the  Pruner^  fell  little  short  of  forty  years.      To  prove  Mr. 
Cruickshank  guilty  of  retailing  a  superannuated  dogma  re- 
specting the  pruning  of  fir  trees,  I  need  only  refer  you  to 
Nicol's  Planter^  published  in  1799  (p.  213,),  where  he  says, 
"  it  can  never  be  proper  to  lop  the  branch  of  a  fir  tree  by  the 
bole.     From  the  resinous  juice  which  follows  the  tool,  at  any 
season  of  the  year,  all  wounds  become,  and  continue  to  b^ 
blemishes."     How  far  such  dogmas  have  been  exploded  is 
evident,  from  the  almost  universal  adoption  and    beneficial 
effects  of  Mr.  Pontey's  method  of  pruning. 

Mr.  Cruickshank  says,  "  Independently  of  any  other  cot- 
sideration,  the  very  form  in  which  a  fir  grows  appears  suffi- 
cient to  teach  us  that  pruning,  if  not  attended  with  actual 
injury,  can  at  least  be  productive  of  no  benefit  to  the  tree. 
An  ash  or  an  elm,  for  example,  has  "a  constant  tendency,  if 
left  to  itself,  to  depart  from  the  shape  which  constitutes  its 
chief  value.  It  is  continually  throwing  out  branches,  which 
become  rivals  to  the  leader,  and  either  bend  it  out  of  its  up- 
right course,  or  starve  it  by  exhausting  an  undue  quantity 
of  sap,  and  thereby  disqualifying  it  for  carrying  up  the  tree. 
Hence  the  great  use  of  pruning  trees  of  this  kind  is  to  protect 
the  leader  from  the  rivalship  of^the  other  branches,  to  the  end 
that  as  much  of  the  nourishment  drawn  from  the  eartli  may  be 
employed  in  promoting  the  growth  of  the  stem,  and  as  little  of 
it  expended  on  the  top,  a  part  which  is  comparatively  of  little 
value,  as  is  consistent  with  the  laws  of  vegetation.  But,  in  the 
case  of  firs,  this  use  of  pruning  has  no  place.  Their  horizontal 
branches  never  interfere  with  the  leader,  nor  obstruct  its  pro- 
gress in  the  smallest  degree.  It  always,  unless  broken  acci- 
dentally, or  killed  by  the  frost,  appears  above  the  most 
elevated  of  the  horizontal  shoots ;  and  they,  instead  of  injuring 
or  supplanting,  seem  to  assist  it  in  keeping  its  perpendicular 
position,  as  those  of  the  same  elevation  grow  of  equal  length 
all  around  it,  and  produce  a  perfect  equilibrium.  Hence  it 
would  appear  that  the  pruning  of  firs,  supposing  it  harmless, 
can  yet  be  productive  of  no  positive  good,  so  that  to  practise 
it  would  be  to  labour  and  lay  out  money  for  no  end  ;  a  species 
of  industry  and  expenditure  which  deserves  any  epithet  but 
that  of  rational.'* 

Pruning  ash  or  elm,  it  appears,  then,  by  your  review, 
is  allowed  by  Cruickshank,  in  common  with  every  well  in- 
formed man,  to  be  beneficial;  and  here  may  I  be  allowed  te 
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enquire  in  what  way  is  pruning  beneficial  ?  Most  assuredly  by 
producing  a  greater  quantity  of  straight  clean  timber.  If,  then, 
it  is  acknowledged  by  this  author,  that  pruning  is  necessary 
to  produce  clean  straight  timber,  the  want  of  such  pruning 
must  produce  the  reverse,  viz.  knottiness,  short  steins,  and 
large  branches. 

The  principle  of  pruning  being  admitted,  I  may  be  allowed 
to  ask,  who  is  to  determine  or  draw  the  line  as  to  where  this 
principle  shall  cease  to  operate  ?  Are  the  innumerable  proofs 
that  we  have  daily  before  our  eyes,  in  every  part  of  the 
country,  of  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  judicious  pruning  of  fir 
trees,  to  be  quietly  laid  aside  to  allow  this  man  of  fourteen 
years'  experience  (who  has  the  impudence  to  ground  some  of 
his  nostrums  on  what  he  calls  "  careful  calculation  rather  than 
on  actual  experience")  to  say,  hitherto  shall  it  go  and  no 
farther  ?  Certainly  not ;  without  he  can  clearly  show  that  Dame 
Nature,  who  has  been  heretofore  considered  consistent  in  her 
operations,  has,  in  this  case,  to  suit  his  dogmas,  falsified  all 
her  previous  practices. 

He  has,  indeed,  attempted  to  show  that  the  shape  of  the  fir 
tree  is  less  liable  to  suffer  from  the  want  of  pruning  than  that 
of  others  (a  fact  previously  very  well  known) ;  but  as  to  the 
comparative  increase  of  clean  straight  timber,  which,  as  Pontey 
incontrovertibly  shows  by  his  plates  and  works,  can  only  be 
produced  to  any  beneficial  extent  by  pruning,  our  "wordy 
author,  it  appears,  ventures  not  a  syllable ;  unless  the  follow- 
ing paragraph  can  be  taken  as  such,  being  Cruickshank's  mis- 
quotation of  Pontey's  Pruner^  and  the  false  conclusions  founded 
upon  it  of  which  I  complain. 

Mr.  Cruickshank  proceeds  :  —  "  Harmless,  however,  the 
process  in  question  is  far  from  being ;  and  I  have  known  more 
than  one  thriving  fir  plantation  utterly  ruined  by  it."  Here, 
as  the  advocate  of  pruning  firs,  I  may,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to 
ask  the  author,  whether  it  was  in  the  use  of  Mr.  Pontey's 
theory,  or  the  abuse  of  it  (for  I  have  somewhere  read,  thp 
best  of  things  may  be  abused),  that  such  plantations  were 
"  utterly  ruined"  ?  And  surely,  taking  the  immense  import- 
ance of  such  an  event  into  consideration,  I  shall  not  be  deemed 
extravagant,  or  unnecessarily  dubious,  under  Mr.  Cruick- 
shank's  circumstances  (having  been  caught  tripping  by  your- 
self and  others),  if  I  enquire  where  those  plantations  were,  also 
their  age  and  state  previously  to  such  ruinous  application, 
with  such  other  circumstantial  information  as  will  enable  me 
and  the  public  to  come  to  something  like  a  correct  conclusion. 
Bare  assertions,  where  abundant  proof  is,  or  ought  to  be,  at 
hand,  are,  generally  speaking,  very  suspicious,  but  more  par- 
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ticularly  so  in  his  case.  Mr.  Cniickshank  proceeds :  —  "  Mr. 
Poirtey  tells  us  that  it  is  the  cutting  oflF  too  many  branches  at 
once  that  causes  mjury ;  and  that  if  we  take  away  only  two  or 

three  tiers  at  a  time  no  bad  efiect  will  ensue/'     All  this  is  verv 

• 

true  \  but  Mr.  Cruickshank  goes  on  :  —  "  Let  any  person  re- 
move this  number  of  living  branches  from  a  Scots  fir  or  spruce, 
of  seven  or  eight  yecn's  old ;  let  him,  at  the  same  time,  ascertain 
its  height,  and  mark  some  of  the  plants  contiguous  to  it, 
which  are  exactly  of  the  same  size.  By  measuring  it  and  them 
three  years  afterwards,  and  comparmg  the  progress  of  the 
former,  made  in  this  interval,  with  that  of  the  latter,  he  will 

'   have  a  practical  demonstration  of  the  utter  fallacy  of  Mr. 

"'  Pontey's  assertions."  Here  I  would  ask  this  immaculate 
Author,  does  Mr.  Pontey  indeed  state,  "  that  tim  or  three  iters 

'  '{jfliinng  branches  are  to  be  removed ftvm  a  Scots Jh*  or  spruce  oj 

S(hen  or  eight  years  old  ?  "  Most  assuredly  not.    Let  Mr.  Pon- 

'  ley  speak  for  himself:  —  "  If  the  first  pruning  took  place  when 

'  the  plants  were  about  ^Jl.  high,  it  might  then  be  necessary  to 
displace  two,  or  at  most  three  tiers  of  the  lower  branches,  and 
two  years  afterwards  two  sets  more  of  the  same  description; 
after  which  intervals  of  th'ee  years  might  elapse  between  the 
prunings,  never  displacing  more  than  two  tiers  at  once,  ex- 

'  cept  more  should  prove  dead"  Now,  I  am  aware,  to  a  casual 
reader,  or  an  unpractised  man,  the  difference  between  a  Scots 

•  fir  or  spruce  of  seven  or  eight  years  old,  and  one  of  8^.  A^A, 
may  appear  exceedingly  trivial ;  but  what  is  the  matter  of  fett? 
A  spruce  fir  at  three  years  old,  upon  an  average,  will  be  from 

'  12  to  14  in.  high,  having  upon  it  two  tiers  of  branches :  snp- 
'  posing  it  then  to  be  replanted  into  a  nursery  bed,  it  becomes 
'  '  four  yfears  old,  and  has  three  tiers  upon  it,  having  added  about 
'•  4lti.  to  its  height;  let  it  then  be  removed  to  its  ultimate  des- 
*'  titmtion.  The  first  year  after  planting  it  upon  the  forest  ground 

•  it' will  seldom  grow  more  than  about  S  in. ;  it  is  now  five  years 
'bid,  and  has  got  four  tiers  of  branches :  t}ie  next  two  or  three 
"  jfttars  it  will  not  average  more  than  about  12  in.  per  aniinm. 
'  '  VVe  hate  now  got  a  fir,  seven  or  eight  years  old,  With  silc  or 
'  '■  ^vfett  ti^rs  of  branches  upon  it,  and  from  4  to  5  ft.  high  :  now, 

'by  the  same  rule,  to  produce  a  fir  8  ft.  high,  it  must  be  about 

'    eteven  years  old,  and  have  ten  tiers  of  branches  npon  it    If 

'   the  statement  above  be  correct  as  an  average,  and  Mr,  Cndck- 

'-^'  shank  shows  in  your  Magazine  (p.  466.)  I  am  not  far  ofi^,  it 

"  then  Appears  that  Mr.  Cruickshank's  statement,  of  Mr.  Pontey 

'  rtcbttiirtending  fiom  two  to  three  tiers  to  be  removed  out  of 

'-  ^bt  o^i&f^ti  tiers  of  branches,  is  totally  false.     The  fact  is, 

'  ihkt'*Vtw6  atid  at  most  three  tiers  at  once,"  and  those  only  in 

titJh'Stj^runingy  when  they  are  all  within  2  ft.  of  the  oromid, 
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and,  of  course,  very  small,  are  to  be  removed  from  a  tree 
having  nine  or  ten  tiers  of  branches  upon  it ;  the  residuei  of 
branches  left  upon  the  tree  being,  by  Mr.  Pontey's  Prun^^ 
seven  tiers,  and  by  Mr.  Cruickshank's  quotation  four  ;tiers : 
but  let  any  one  read  from  p.  1 79.  to  p.  1 90.  in  Pontey's  Pru^ner^ 
and  he  will  discover  a  still  greater  difference  between  Mr, 
Pontey's  ideas  of  pruning  firs,  and  Mr.  Cruickshank's  as^jer- 
tion  regarding  tlie  number  of  branches  to  be  removed,  than 
is  shown  even  in  this  statement. 

A  fir,  too  severely  pruned,  sometimes  bleeds  at  intervalsi 
till  it  regains  its  proper  quantity  of  branches.  *  i 

Oak,  ash,  elm,  &c.,  under  such  circumstances,  throw  out 
lateral  branches  upon  the  stem,  and  near  the  largest  wounds. 
PonLeys  practice  'produces  none  of  these  effects.  But  to  return ; 
Mr.  Cruickshank  says,  "  Let  any  person  remove  this  number 
of  living  branches,"  &c  Mark  the  matchless  modesty  of  the 
man :  "  Let  any  one  try  the  experiment," — an  experiment  that 
is  to  be  of  three  years'  duration.  Has  he  not  already  tried 
it  ?  If  so,  why  not  assert  it  ?  Possibly  he  has  cogent  and 
special  reasons  moving  him  thereto.  It  may  be  in  this  case 
also  that  his  opinion  is  founded  rather  on  careful  calculation 
than  on  actual  experience.  However  that  may  be,  I  am  pot 
about  to  state  that  the  extent  of  pruning  he  mentions  would 
not  in  some  trillmg  degree,  for  a  short  time,  affect  the  pro- 
gress of  the  plant :  it  certainly  would.  Nor  am  I  alone>.  in 
this  opinion;  for  I  find  a  note  in  Pontey's  Pruner  (p.  185.)» 
which  says,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Society  qf'Arts^  voU  3^v. 
p.  68.,  we  have  a  paper  "  on  the  advantages  and  metKo4  of 
pruning  fir  trees,"  by  Mr.  Salmon,  surveyor  and  wood-agent 
to  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  which  clearly  sbow^  the 
propriety  both  of  prmiing  and  cutting  close.  The  opinion 
of  a  person  so  intimately  acquainted  with  the  applicatM)iQ  of 
timber  cannot  fail  to  be  conclusive  on  these  points.  Still  I 
think  his  theory,  both  with  regard  to  the  quantity. of. tiers 
of  branches  to  be  taken  off  at  once,  and  the  period  to  el^se 
between  the  prunings,  is  highly  objectionable,  For  a /long 
observation  has  convinced  me,  that  ^^  taking  a  large  qu^Atity 
of  branches  from  a  fir,  at  once,  disorders  it  so  &r  ^s  <;pn- 
siderably  to  retard  its  growth,  even  in  shelter."  But  ha3.  Pur 
.  wortliy  author  indeed  written  a  book  of  440  pages  .upon 
this  subject,  and  has  he  still  to  be  told,  that,  even  allowing 
the  tree  at  this  age  in  the  first  instance  to  be  somewhat  too 
severely  pruned,  the  first  or  second  year's  growth  would ^igain 
set  the  matter  right ;  and  has  he  also  to  be  toldy  tba(.  th^^ut 
produced  by  the  taking  off  of  branches  from  one  quai^r  to 
half  an  inch  in  diameter,  being  the  size  alluded  to  botb^  by 
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f 
Mr.  Pontey  and  himself,  is  in  three  years  not  only  covered 
witfi  resinous  mattei*  but  also  with  bark  ?    Oh,  Shame !  where 
is  thy  blush  ! ! 

Mr.  Cruickshank  proceeds  :  —  "  The  taking  off  of  a  few 
branches  will  not,  of  course,  be  so  injurious  as  the  displacing  at 
once  of  a  great  number ;  but  none  can  be  displaced,  as  the 
ubove  expenment  will  show^  without  materially  retarding  the 
growth  of  the  plant."  As  correctly  would  he  argue,  were  he 
to  state,  that  because  fire  uncontrolled  would  destroy  the 
bouse,  a  little,  well  managed,  is  not  desirable,  and  beneficial 
also. 

By  this  time  your  readers  will  have  become  a  little  curious 
to  know  how  it  happens  that  pruning  should  not  be  bene* 
ficial  to  firs.  The  fact  is,  that,  though  Mr.  Cruickshank  tJBwndy 
acknowledges,  by  his  remarks  on  pruning  the  ash,  elm,  &C., 
that  Mr.  Pontey's  demonstrations  with  regard  to  pruning 
firs  are  correct  as  to  producing  clear  and  straight  timber; 
yet  it  would  not  be  quite  so  convenient  for  him,  and  the  super- 
annuated theory  he  has  adopted,  to  state  in  so  many  words, 
if  you  mean  to  have  the  greatest  quantity  of  fir  timber,  free 
from  knots,  you  must  prune;  that  would  be  showing  the 
cloven  foot  too  clearly.  It  suits  his  drivelling  ideas  better  to 
attempt  by  a  side  wind  to  degrade  what  he  dare  not  openly 
attack,  by  stating  that  pruning  injures  fir  trees,  simply  be- 
cause they  bleed  after  such  operation ;  and  to  insure  such 
Weeding  to  those  who  try  the  experiment,  by  misleading  the 
public  with  the  misquotation  complained  of:  the  fact  being — 
ttid  I  here  dare  Mr.  Cruickshank  to  the  proof  (not  to  the  asser- 
tion) —  that  not  a  single  acre,  nor  any  quantity  of  plantation  of 
from  twelve  to  twenty  years*  old,  or  upwards,  eitfier  in  Eng- 
land or  Scotland,  wliich  has  fi-om  its  planting  been  matured 
by  Pontey's  theory  strictly,  has  been  either  entirely  or  at  all 
injured  by  such  practice ;  but,  on  the  contmry,  when  com- 
pared with  those  under  the  non-pruning  system,  will  turn  out 
very  much  superior. 

I  am  aware  of  the  estimation  in  which  anon}m[ioD5  com- 
munications are  held,  but  my  insignificant  name  would  add 
little  to  their  weight ;  I  shall  therefore,  with  all  due  respect, 
remain,  Sir,  yours,  &c- 

BamsUy^  Sept.  22.  1830.  A  Yorkshiremak. 

Our  opinion  is,  that  both  Pontey  and  Salmon  were  wrong 
in  their  theory  and  practice,  as  to  priming  pines  and  firs.  It 
is  very  well  to  defend  Pontey,  no  longer  with  ns  to  defend 
himsdf ;  but  it  is  more  for  the  interest  of  science  to  acknow- 
ledge that  he  rather  overpruned  the  pine  and  fir  tribes*  la 
this  opinion  we  paitAcwX.^  \n\\Vv  hvmvj  <5>S\«t^. —  Cond. 
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Art.  XIII.     On  Pruning,  and  other  Points  in  the  Management  of 

Timber  Trees.     By  W.  T. 

Sir, 

By  this  time,  I  suppose,  the  authors  of  the  two  books  lately 
published  oq  arboriculture  (one  at  21 5.,  the  other  at  \2s.)  are 
aware  that  they  have  not  given  the  public  much  new  on  the 
subject  which  they  undertook  to  illustrate :  at  least,  those  who 
have  added  to  their  own  practical  experience  an  acquaintance 
with  the  works  of  the  scientific  and  professional  writers  on 
tree  culture,  will  not  be  easily  convinced  that  they  have  derived 
much  information  from  the  books  alluded  to.  However,  these 
books,  in  common  with  others,  will  be  the  means  of  raising  a 
spirit  of  enquiry  and  investigation  in  this  hitherto  partly  ne- 
glected branch  of  culture. 

Gardeners,  in  general,  are  now  not  so  ignorant  in  horti- 
cultural chemistry  and  vegetable  physiology  as  some  would 
imagine.  Many  gardeners,  I  trust,  will  join  me  in  saying  that 
we  are  much  indebted  to  the  Encyclopcedia  of  Gardenings  in 
which  we  have  the  essence  of  the  best  writers  on  all  points  of 
importance,  both  within  and  "  without  tlie  garden  walls."  At 
the  same  time,  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  are  some  gar- 
deners who  think  arboriculture  below  their  notice;  others, 
perhaps,  know  more  than  they  are  allowed  to  put  in  practice. 
It  is  but  fair  that  he  who  pays  the  piper  should  make  him  play 
as  he  pleases :  notwithstanding,  if  the  piper  can  play  better, 
he  should  beg  to  be  heard  ;  and,  after  having  given  proof  that 
he  does  not  overrate  his  abilities,  it  is  likely  he  will  be  al- 
lowed to  go  on  in  his  own  way. 

I  have  had  some  experience,  during  the  last  17  years,  in 
planting  and  transplanting  trees,  from  a  two-years  Scotch  pine 
up  to  a  tree  a  foot  in  diameter.  Most  of  the  transplanted  trees 
have  done  tolerably  well,  and  I  approve  of  transplantQtion  in 
some  cases  :  but  my  opinion  is,  that  transplanting  a  tree  after 
it  is,  say,  four  or  five  years  old  dwarfs  it  more  or  less,  and 
also  tends  to  bring  some  species  too  soon  into  a  bearing  state. 
This,  in  a  great  measure,  can  be  obviated  by  picking  off  the 
blossom,  trenching,  pulverising,  and  rectifying  the  soil  at  the 
extremity  of  the  roots.  A  tree  which  has  been  transplanted 
can  be  more  safely  transplanted  again ;  but  will  such  a,  tree, 
with  its  numerous  matted  roots,  extend  as  far  in  search  of 
nutriment  as,  and  become  equal  in  magnitude  to,  a  tiee  either 
planted  young,  or  sown  or  grown  on  the  spot  ? 

The  rules  for  pruning  given  in  your  review  of  Cruickshank^s 
book  are  excellent.  Sylvanus  and  Agronome  seem  to.  differ 
much  in  opinion  on  that  point     In  thinning  a  plantation  of 
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Scotch  pine  and  larch  (say  from  20  to  30  years  old,  if  it  has 
been  very  thickly  planted,  which  is  the  only  way  to  make  clean 
wood,  the  lower  branches  being  all  dead),  I  prune  up  the  trees 
6  or  8  ft  Thij»  is  necessary  in  order  to  see  how  to  thin  them 
properly,  and  will  do  them  no  harm,  provided  due  care  be 
taken  not  to  bark  the  trees  to  be  left.  Some  years  ago  I 
pruned  some  thriving  larch,  from  50  ft.  to  60  ft.  high  :  the 
branches  were  sawed  off  as  far  up  the  tree  as  they  were  dead 
«t  the  time,  25  ft.  or  thereabouts  ;  of  course  the  trees  did  not 
bleed,  therefore  were  nothing  the  worse.  Now,  it  is  plain  that, 
when  those  trees  come  into  the  hands  of  the  carpenter,  they 
will  be  freer  from  loose  knots  than  had  the  trees  continued  to 
enclose  part  of  the  branches  until  they  dropped  off  naturally. 

In  short,  I  am  an  advocate  for  raising  all  forest  trees,  if 
possible,  from  seed ;  trenching  ground  that  will  grow  hard 
wood  trees,  and  keeping  it  clean  ^  few  years  after  planting; 
planting  young,  i.  e.  strong,  well-rooted  plants  not  above  four 
years  old ;  stunted  plants  being  headed  down  ;  pruning  from 
infancy;  summer  pruning,  although  only  thumb-pruning  (a 
person  will  do  a  great  deal  of  good  this  way,  by  going  over  a 
young  plantation  in  the  month  of  June) ;  and  last,  though  not 
least,  keeping  in  view  that  leaves  are  the  lungs  of  trees. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  do  not  approve  of  pruning  tree  roots 
at  tlie  time  of  planting,  unless  they  have  been  damaged; 
planting  evergreens  in  this  part  of  the  country  earlier  than 
April ;  pruning  the  same  while  the  branches  to  be  cut  off 
are  alive ;  soft-wooded  leaf-trees  as  nurses  for  hard-wooded 
trees;  or  twin- stemmed  and  double-topped  trees.  If  one  of  a 
double-stemmed  tree  of  the  pine  tribe  be  cut  off  tlie  other  will 
diis,  except  it  is  done  while  the  tree  is  young :  hence  the  pro- 
priety of  looking  over  plantations. 

Agrouome  seems  not  pleased  that  all  the  tops  of  the  hills 
in  Scotland  are  not  covered  with  wood :  many  of  them  in  this 
*'  northern  corner"  are  so.  The  summits  both  of  hills  and 
mountains  have  been  ])lanted  but  have  not  grown  ;  their  tops 
being  almost  solid  masses  of  rock  with  scarcely  any  covering 
of  soil,  and  it  may  be  that  their  height  is  an  obstacle  to  the 

Sowth  of  trees.  More  barren  ground  might  be  planted :  but 
ousands  of  acres  could  be  planted  in  Scotland,  and  grow 
the  very  best  of  Scotch  pine,  &c.  At  the  same  time,  from 
being  inaccessible,  and  distant  from  a  market,  the  wood,  in  all 
probability,  woidd  not  be  worth  a  shilling  to  the  proprietor. 

I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c. 
Aberdeenshire^  Sept.  1830.  W.  T. 
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Art.  XIV.    Description  of  Mr.  GroonCs  Tulip  Bed.     By  J.  M, 

Florists  have  found  that  tulips  are  liable  to  injury  if  ex- 
posed to  frost  and  rain,  especially  during  the  months  of  Fe- 
bruary, March,  and  April.  To  secure  these  favourite  flowers 
from  such  casualties,  Mr.  Groom,  the  eminent  florist  at  Wal- 
worth, near  London,  has  constructed  a  model  of  a  tulip-bed 
frame,  which  not  only  admits  of  the  perfect  protection  of  the 
plants,  but  also  very  much  facilitates  the  arrangement,  plant- 
ing, and  covering  of  the  roots. 

The  bed,  which,  in  the  first  place,  is  trenched  3  ft.  deep,  is 
raised  by  side  and  end  boards,  framed  together,  to  the  height 
of  from  12  to  15  in.  above  the  surface  of  the  ground.  It  is 
4  ft.  wide  within,  and  of  any  required  length.  The  prepared 
soil  is  raised  to  within  3^  in.  of  the  top.  For  the  purpose  of 
levelling  the  surface  accurately,  Mr.  Groom  uses  a  thin  piece 
of  board  called  a  strike.  This  is  longer  than  the  width  of  the 
bed,  and  has  notches  near  each  end  3^  in.  deep,  which  fit 
on  the  upper  edges  of  the  side  boards ;  and,  on  being  moved 
from  end  to  end,  lays  the  surface  into  the  desired  form.  The 
lower  edge  of  the  strike  is  not  straight  but  curved,  so  as  to 
leave  the  surface  of  the  mould  about  2  in.  higher '  in  the 
middle  than  at  the  sides. 

When  the  surface  is  thus  regulated  it  is  ready  to  receive 
the  roots ;  their  places  are  marked  with  the  greatest  ease  by 
means  of  the  strike.  Seven  rows  are  planted  lengthwise  of 
the  bed,  at  the  distance  of  6  in.  from  each  other  and  from  the 
sides.  Of  course  the  strike  is  divided  into  eight  spaces.  At  the 
marks  between  the  spaces,  small  staples,  one  about  2  in.  above 
the  other,  are  driven  into  the  flat  side  of  the  strike ;  these 
receive  seven  small  pegs  or  dibbers,  which,  when  the  strike  is 
put  down  aci'oss,  mark  the  places  of  the  bulbs.  The  distances 
between  the  cross  rows,  viz.  6  in.,  being  marked  on  the  sid^s, 
regulate  the  insertions  of  the  strike. 

From  this  description  it  may  easily  be  conceived  with  what 
accuracy  and  expedition  the  planting  is  done.  The  roots  being 
deposited  in  their  places,  are  now  covered  with  the  proper 
compost ;  and  the  surface  is  smoothed  off  with  the  back  of  the 
strike,  which,  for  this  purpose,  is  formed  with  a  curve  ahd 
shoulders  which  take  in  the  whole  width  of  the  bed  and  side 
boards,  against  which  last  the  shoulders  slide  while  the  strike 
is  moved  onward  to  take  off  the  redundant  covering,  leaving 
the  surface  regularly  rounded  from  side  to  side,  6  in.  higher 
in  the  middle  than  at  the  sides. 

When  the  season  arrives  that  coverings  against  frost,  &c., 
are  necessary,  iron  rods,  three  fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
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and  bent  Into  a  regular  form,  are  fixed  over  the  bed.  These 
bearers  are  kept  in  place  by  the  upright  parts  of  them  being 
inserted  into  two  staples,  one  above  the  other,  driven  into  the 
side  boards  at  distances  of  2  fL  6  in.  apart,  the  first  being  fixed 
at  the  end.  These  bearers  rise  from  the  edge  of  the  bed  to 
what  may  be  called  the  eaves  of  tlie  awniiig,  2  ft.  6  in. ;  and 
then  slopingly  upward  and  over,  forming  an  obtuse  angle  like 
a  ridge  over  the  middle  of  the  bed.  To  connect  these  bearers, 
fillets  of  thin  deal  are  fixed  along  the  eaves  and  on  the  top  or 
ridge,  and  thus  a  frame  is  formed  sufficiently  strong  and  steady 
139^^^  to  support  any  covering   of  mats  or 

canvass  which  may  be  necessary  for  the 

safety  of  the  plants. 

llie  annexed  sketches  of  the  fi*ame 

{^g.  139.  a)    and  the   strike    (b)  will 

assist  in  giving    a  right    idea  of  the 

construction  of  the  former  and  the  form 

of  the  latter. 

m-.,^^^__5_^^^^  This  frame   and   covering    is    only 

^^^^^^ ^  I^   intended  to  preserve  the  tulips  tiil  they 

begin  flowering;  after  which,  Mr. 
Groom  advises  that  they  should  be  shaded  and  sheltered  by 
a  larger  and  loftier  awning,  as  is  his  own  practice. 


Art.  XV.     On  the  Gentis  A'ster.    By  T.  Rive' re,  Esq. 

Sir, 
I  DO  not  recollect  seeing  in  any  of  your  Magazines  a  ti*ea- 
tise  on  the  ^'ster ;  perhaps  many  readers  will  say  it  is  not 
worthy  of  it,  being  so  common,  and  to  be  found  in  almost 
every  cottager's  garden.  However,  I  will  endeavour  to  point 
out  such  beauties  of  the  flower  as  have  fallen  under  my  prac- 
tical observation.  Asters  which  bloom  in  August,  perhaps, 
may  not  be  worth  attention,  being  eclipsed  by  a  host  of  showy 
herbaceous  plants  and  annuals,  and  above  all  by  the  splendid 
Georgi^fl;  but  even  then  they  have  their  own  beauties,  in 
which  they  at  least  equal  most  of  the  flowers  at  this  time  in 
bloom.  Their  extreme  hardiness,  their  facility  of  propagation, 
and  their  thriving  in  almost  any  soil,  however  poor,  are  cer- 
tainly inducements  for  their  introduction  into  gardens,  where 
the  occupiers  cannot  bestow  much  attention  on  die  cultivation 
of  flowers :  but  where  cultivation  and  taste  are  combined,  the 
-rf'ster,  as  in  other  flowers,  can  hardly  be  deemed  the  same, 
either  in  the  strength  of  the  plant  or  size  of  the  blossoms ;  for 
instance,  I  have  one  in  my  garden,  Lacteus   altissimus,  or 


I 
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French  white,  which  is  now  12ft.  in  height,  and  the  other 
kinds  are  in  proportion  fine.  The  under-mentioned  sorts  are 
in  flower  from  the  1  ^th  of  August,  and  continue  to  the  middle 
of  September.  I  grew  one  clump  of  them,  and  have  inserted 
the  height  each  sort  attains  for  the  information  of  any  one 
who  may  be  disposed  to  bloom  them  in  a  similar  manner ;  of 
course,  the  highest  in  the  middle,  the  second  highest  next,  and 
so  on,  and  the  shortest  outside. 

Asters  in  Bloom  in  August, 

Height  in  feet. 

Cordatus,  small  white  flower,  red  stamina                 -                  -  4 

Bellidifdlius,  small  white  flower                -                 -                 -  3 

Latif61ius,  bluish  white                      -                     -                     ^  ^i 

SiWricus,  azure  blue                 -                     -                -               -  2 

Punctatus,  lilac  colour,  small  blossoms  indivi-1  y^-^  u-_  i    „  i , 

dually,  but  forms  a  perfect  umbel         -         J 

Corymbdsus,  large  reddish  blue  flowers                    -                    •  1 

Solidaginoides,  small  curled  white  flowers ;  singular  and  pretty  0^ 

But  August  presents  a  meagre  collection ;  nor  is  it  of  much 
consequence,  for,  as  before  observed,  there  are  then  plenty  of 
flowers  in  bloom.  But  I  presume,  when  I  come  to  describe 
the  asters  in  bloom  from  the  first  of  October,  and  during  the 
month,  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  point  out  such  beauties  in 
the  flower,  and  to  convince  (I  am  myself  convinced )  the  lovers 
of  the  flower-garden,  that  there  is  no  herbaceous  flower  during 
the  month  of  October  to  be  compared  with  the  ^^ster,  its  spe- 
cies and  varieties. 

Asters  in  Bloom  in  September, 

Height  in  feet. 
Floribundus,  large  white  flower,  -  -    4  to  5 

Blandus,  bluish  white  -  -  -  4 

Cy^neus,  fine  dark  blue  -  -  -  3 

Rigida,  lilac  -  -  -  -  2 

Patens,  fine  large  dark  blue  -  -  1 J 

Pulchellus,  or  globosus,  small  white  flower,  red  stamina       1 

The  10th  of  October,  this  season  (1829),  we  had  a  killing 
frost.  On  Michaelmas  day,  on  surveying  the  numerous  tribes 
of  flowers  which  the  day  before  shone  with  resplendent  beauty, 
behold  the  melancholy  appearance  !  The  splendid  georgina, 
king  of  autumnal  flowers,  turned  black  and  withered,  and 
pretty  well  all  the  annuals  had  shared  the  same  fate.  I  would 
ask  what  flowers  the  borders  produce  to  ornament  the  month 
of  October.  None  but  the  ^'ster,  the  only  hardy  perennial 
which  blooms  at  the  beginning,  and  continues  throughout  the 
whole  month  ;  and  why  should  one  month,  and  that  rather  a 
dreary  one,  be  left  unomamented  with  the  beauties  of  Flora? 
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Asters  in  Bloom  in  October. 

Height  in  feet. 
/2dseus,  bright  pink  -  -  -         7 

N6vaB  A'ngTia,  puqjie  -  -  -         6*'' 

New  Belgic,  fine  blue  -  -  -         5 

E'legans,  white  -  -  -  -.4 

J5^ricdides,  white  -  -  -  -        4 

^alicilblius,  pale  blue  -  -  -         4 

A'spcr,  white  -  -  -  -         4 

Mutiibilis,  white,  changing  to  red  -  .         3j 

Com66us,  or  umbrosus,  small  white  flowers  and  stamiDa      3 
ylinellus,  purple  -  -  -  -         2         ,. 

Riven,  small  elegant  white  flowers  ♦  -  ■         ^4 

There  are  some  few  otlier  flowers  in  bloom  contemporarr 
with  the  asters :  the  Heli&nthus  tribe,  —  but  they  are  sll 
yellow;  a  jPyrothrum  or  two,  Phlox  maiTlandica,  Solidago 
semper virens,  and  Rudbeck/a  speciosa.  1  know  of  scarcely 
any  other  kinds. 

I  have  raised  from  seed,  for  two  or  three  years  past,  b  great 
number  of  asters.     I  generally  sow  the  seed  in  April,  and 
most  of  them  bloom  the  following  autumn.     This  season  I 
have  had  more  than    1000  in  bloom  from  seed  sown  last 
spring;  from  which  I  have  selected  about  50  decidedly  handr* 
some  and  distinct  varieties,  the  others,  being  almost  all  alike, 
I  generally  pull  up  and  throw  away  as  they  bloom.     I  have 
formed  a  separate  clump  of  them ;  and  the  asters  before  enu- 
merated do  not  contribute  more,  nor  perhaps  quite  so  much,  to 
the  embellishment  of  my  flower-garden,  in  October,  as  the 
seedlings.     There  are  all  degi'ees  of  colours,  from  the  dark 
blue  to  th^tiiost  beautiful  azure ;  from  the  rose  to  the  delicate 
blush  ;  from  the  pure  white  to  the  French  and  greyish  whit^, 
&c.,  in  numberless  varieties  of  shades  and  sizes ;  some  of  the 
flowers  being  the  size  of  a   sixpence,  some  an  inch  or  tn 
inch  and  a  hiuf  in  diameter,  and  some  semidouble.    I  generally 
impregnate  tliem,  by  tying  the  flowers  of  the  rose-coloured 
on  the  white,  blue  on  the  rose,  &c.     It  is  incorrect  to  affirm 
that  the  afore-mentioned  kinds  bloom  only  through  the  month ' 
specified  ;  some  of  tliem  may  be  in  bloom  the  beginning  of  the 
preceding  montli,  and  some  may  extend  perhaps  to  the  first 
or  second  week  of  the  succeeding.     However,  on  accurate  ob- 
servation,  I  can  decidedly  pronounce  them  to  be  in  full  bkx>m> 
pretty  well  during  the  respective  months  as  enumeratjed. 

*  J'ater  Riv^i  was  raised  froni  seed  by  Rivers  and  Son,  nursevtmeii^ 
Sawbridgewortb,  Herts,  three  years  since,  and  is  one  of  the  shortest :  it 
blooms  with  a  beautiful  tuft  of  small  white  flowers,  and  is  a  very  pretty 
variety.  Most  of  the  asters  mentioned  in  the  list  before  emiraenct^  T 
procunid  from  them,  and  they  likewise  possess  as  extensive  a  collection  of! 
herb^eou$  plants,  1^, ^  a.\k^  uurserymen  in  the  kingdom.  .; , 
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Any  one  who  attends  to  the  cultivation  of  this  autumnal 
flower,  instead  of  having  his  flower-garden  nearly  destitute 
of  flowers  during  one  month  of  the  year,  may  have  it  highly 
ornamented  with  the  ^  ster. 

The  principal  motive  of  this  communication  it  so  recommend 
flowers  for  the  embellishment  of  the  month  of  October  pnli/  ; 
but  as  I  have  enumerated  the  kinds  of  asters  which  bloom  in 
the  two  antecedent  months,  to  wind  up  I  have  inserted  a  few 
sorts  underneath  which  flower  from  the  middle  of  November 
to  Christmas ;  though  the  same  argument  will  hold  good  which 
is  applied  to  the  sorts  flowering  in  August  and  September,  as 
from  the  middle  of  November  to  Christmas  the  garden  is  or- 
namented by  that  matchless  winter  flower  the  C'hrj'santhemum. 

Asters  in  hloomfrom  the  First  of  Kovember  to  Christmas, 

Height  in  feet. 
Lacteus  altlssiinus,  French  white  -  -  -         12 

Purpiireas  altfssimus  -  -        from  8  to  9 

Gnmdiflorusy  fine  large  blue  -  -  3 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 

T.  RlVE^UE. 

Hampden  Colfagt,  Sawbridgrworfhy  Herfs^ 
November  4.  1829. 


Art.  XVI.     On  the  visible  Cause,  and  easy  and  effeaCual  Cure,  of 
i/ie  bad  Setting  of  some  Sorts  of  Grapes.     By  Mr.  James  Craig^ 
Gardener  to  G.  Cholmeley,  Esq.,  Howshani,  York. 

Sir, 
I  DARE  say  it  is  well  known  to  you  that  a  great  many 
of  those  vines  which  "  have  blossomed  but  brought  no  fruit" 
have  been  hewn  down  as  cumberers  of  tlie  ground,  and  pro- 
bably many  more  have  been  condemned  before  they  were 
fairly  tried ;  and  if  such  there  are,  I  trust  that  what  I  am 
about  to  state  will  be  the  means  of  saving  them  from  the  fatal 
axe.  I  have  at  this  place  a  vine  under  my  care,  whidi  is  ti 
very  bad  setter ;  it  is  an  old  plant,  growing  in  a  double-pitted 
pine  stove.  Previously  to  my  coming  here  it  had  been  con- 
demned for  an  apparently  good  reason,  which  was,  it  had 
never  brought  to  perfection  more  than  about  a  dozen  berries 
on  a  bunch ;  the  residue  were  about  the  size  of  peas.  I  was 
informed  of  its  faults,  but  nevertheless  respited  it,  and  have 
been  amply  rewarded  for  my  clemency.  It  ripened,  last  year, 
a  very  fine  crop,  the  bunches  from  1  lb.  to  3  lb.,  well  filled 
with   berries,   considerably  larger  than  those  of  the  white 
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Tokay.  I  ani  not  certain  of  its  name  as  I  nerer  saw  the 
sort  before ;  nor  could  any  gentleman  or  gardener  who  saw  k 
tell  me  what  it  was :  but  three  good  practical  gardeners,  to 
whom  I  sent  single  berries,  informed  me  it  was  the  Pklestina 
Be  it  what  it  may,  it  is  an  excellent  grape,  of  good  flavour, 
and  one  of  the  best  of  keejiers :  the  fruit  was  ripe  in  July, 
and  I  cut  the  last  bunch  in  Christmas  week.  The  berries  are 
of  a  dark  red  colour,  and  of  an  oval  form. 

I  presume  that  the  following  observations  and  treatment  of 
tliis  vine  will  be  equally  applicable  to  many  other  bad-setting 
sorts :  — 

On  close  inspection,  when  the  blossoms  are  fully  expanded, 
it  will  be  obvious  to  every  observer  who  is  acquainted  inth 
the  parts  of  the  fructification,  lliat  the  main  cause  of  thar 
abortiveness  is  a  defect  in  the  filament,  and  not  in  the  anther, 
as  supposed  by  many.  It  will  be  found  that  the  filaments 
are  very  small  and  recurved,  so  as  to  render  it  aknost  impos- 
sible for  the  anthers  to  come  in  contact  with  the  stigma  of  the 
same  blossom,  and  I  am  persuaded  there  is  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  pollen  on  the  anther  for  the  fecundation  of  the  stigma; 
but  so  awkwardly  is  the  anther  situated,  that  in  very  few 
instances  can  the  pollen  perform  its  function  on  the  stignui 
without  the  assistance  of  art.  The  evil  may  certainly  be 
remedied  in  a  great  measure  by  suspending  over  its  racemes 
those  of  any  free-setting  sort,  when  the  flowers  of  both 
are  fully  open;  or  by  intermixing  with  its  branches  the 
branches  of  any  free-setting  sort  that  may  be  expected  to 
flower  at  the  same  time :  but  in  many  cases  neither  of  these 
methods  would  be  convenient,  nor  do  I  consider  them  at  all 
necessary. 

About  half  of  the  bunches  I  impregnated  with  the  poBen 
taken  from  the  bunches  of  other  sorts  in  flower  at  the  same 
time,  collected  with  a  soft  camel-hair  pencil,  in  the  following 
manner  :  —  I  took  a  sheet  of  white  paj>er,  and  held  it  under  the 
bunches  from  which  I  intended  to  gather  the  pollen  (select- 
ing those  which  were  fullest  in  flower),  and  then  applied 
the  pencil  gently  to  various  parts  of  them ;  and  when  the 
pencil  was  charged  with  yellow  powder,  I  took  it  to  the 
bunches  which  I  wished  to  fecundate,  and  touched  lightly 
with  the  pencil  the  female  parts  of  the  flowers,  holduig  the 
paper  as  when  gathering  the  pollen ;  and  what  dust  fell  into 
the  paper  I  took  up  in  the  pencil,  and  applied  it  as  before. 
These  did  as  well  as  I  could  wish.  All  that  remained  (except 
two  bunches)  I  impregnated  with  their  own  pollen,  by  work« 
ing  the  pencil  carefully  among  the  flowers,  and  by  that  means 
dispersing  part  oi  iVve  ^cuwdating  dust,  mid  collecting  part  of 
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4t  upon  the  pencil.  Of  course^  by  this  process^  the  pencil  comes 
as  often  in  contact  with  the  female  as  with  the  male  part  of 
the  flower ;  consequently»  the  fecundation  is  accomplished  by 
Uie  pollen  which  is  already  on  the  pencil  adhering  to  the 
stigma  while  more  is  collected.  By  the  first  of  these  methods 
I  had  rather  more  berries  set  than  I  had  by  the  latter ;  but  I 
had  a  great  many  berries  to  thin  out  of  all  the  bunches^  except 
the  two  which  I  left  unassisted,  and  which  set  their  berries  in 
the  usual  way^  almost  all  of  them  about  the  size  of  peas,  and 
without  seed.  I  kept  as  dry  an  atmosphere  as  I  conveniently 
could,  from  65  to  82  degrees  of  heat,  in  order  to  absorb  a 
superfluous  moisture  which  collected  on  the  stigma.  The 
operation  was  generally  performed  about  noon,  when  the 
bunches  were  dry.  It  is  necessary  that,  the  operation  should 
be  performed  every  day  while  the  trees  are  in  flower  (which 
.will  be  about  a  week),  as  some  parts  of  the  bunches  are  only 
in  flower  when  the  others  are  set. 

Yours,  &C.U 

J.  Craig. 
JJamshaniy  February  10.  1830. 


Art.  XVII.  On  the  Forcing  of  Cabbage  Lettuce  in  Holland,  By 
M.  P.  LiNDEGAARD.  Translated  from  [the  Danish  by  M.  Jens 
Peter  Petersen,  of  the  Royal  Gardens  of  Rosenburgh,  near 
Copenhagen. 

It  is  well  known  that  every  country  is  possessed  of  some- 
thing peculiar  in  preference  to  another,  with  regard  to  vege- 
tation, or  to  the  bringing  of  some  plants  and  sorts  of  fruits 
to  greater  maturity  and  perfection ;  which  is  partly  efiected 
by,  or  attributed  to,  local  circumstances,  as  air,  soil,  situation, 
or  climate* 

On  the  Continent,  the  Dutch  gardeners  are  undoubtedly 
the  only  ones  who  produce  excellent  cabbage  lettuce  during 
the  whole  winter.  The  nobility  and  gentry  in  Holland  are 
remarkably  fond  of  lettuce,  having  it  on  their  table  every  day 
in  the  year,  and  consider  it  very  wholesome  and  purgative 
to  the. blood:  consequently,  this  branch  of  horticulture  has 
attracted  the  greatest  care  and  attention  of  the  gardeners  in 
that  country.  The  treatment  of  winter  lettuce  (coude  $laaj 
' Dutch),  as  I  saw  it  practised  forty-four  years  back,  during 
my  stay  in  Holland,  is  as  follows : — 

A  hot-bed  which  has  done  bearing,  and  is  well  situated 
towards  ihe  sun,  is  chosen :  the  mould  is  several  times  stirred 
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up  or  turned  over,  to  make  the  air  impregnate  it ;  and,  if  too 
heavy,  about  half  the  quantity  of  mould  is  taken  away,  and 
a  similar  quantity  of  good  leaf  mould  put  to  the  remainder, 
and  all  well  mixed  together.  Some  gardeners  take  all  the 
mould  out  of  the  bed,  and  loosen  the  surface  of  the  dung,  to 
make  the  moisture  in  winter  pass  through  it  freely;  and 
leaf  mould  only  is  put  on  the  bed  or  in  the  frames :  and  as 
the  leaf  mould  is  much  incorporated  with  sand,  particularly 
all  round  Haarlem,  it  is  found  very  suitable  to  the  growth  of 
cabbage  lettuce. 

The  sort  of  cabbage  lettuce  in  use  at  that  time  w^as  termed 
klein  groen^  with  black  seed ;  but  of  late  years,  I  am  informed, 
another  more  palatable  sort,  klein  geel,  with  white  seed,  is 
used  for  that  purpose. 

The  seed  is  sown  very  thin,  in  the  first  days  of  September, 
on  a  melon  bed  which  has  done  bearing ;  and  watering  with  a 
fine  syringe,  if  the  weather  continue  dry,  must  not  be  n^lected. 
When  the  plants  have  produced  the  fourth  leaf  they  are  fit 
for  transplanting;  the  bed  having  been  previously  prepared, 
by  digging  and  raking,  is  now  marked  so  tliat  one  plant  w31 
be  placed  under  every  pane  or  square  of  glass  in  the  window. 
To  plant  a  reserve,  or  superfluous  row  at  top  and  bottom,  is 
very  advisable,  lest  any  of  the  main  plants  should  be  eaten  by 
the  wire  worm,  which  is  often  the  case.     After  planting,  the 
lights  are  immediately  put  on,  and  no  air  given  in  the  first 
couple  of  days :  as  the  plants  begin  to  grow,  air  is  given  to  the 
frames,  as  well  at  the  bottom  as  at  the  top  (about three  inches), 
which  is  best  performed  by  putting  two  bricks  under  each 
comer  of  every  window ;  and  this  air  may  remain  day  and 
night  for  some  time.     At  this  period  it  will  be  found  very 
necessary  to  search  the  beds  every  morning,  if  the  wire  worms 
have  made  their  appearance;  and  where  a  plant  is  eaten,  you 
will  be  pretty  sure  to  find  a  worm  under  the  root  or  in  the 
surface,  sometimes  an  inch  deep  or  so :  this  is  to  be  continued 
early  in  the  morning  every  day  till  the  insects  disappear.     In 
October,  when  the  air  begins  to  grow  cold,  and  the  heads  of 
the  cabbage  lettuce  begin  to  get  close  or  hard,  no  air  is  given 
'  any  more,  and  the  lights  are  entirely  closed ;  but  it  must  be 
observed,  that  the  leaves  do  not  at  all  touch  the  glass,  as,  if 
they  do,  the  least  unexpected   frost  will  hurt  their   edges 
and  the  consequence  will   be  that  the  plants   will    toU     In 
this   case  the  frame  will  have  to  be   lifted  every   now  and 
.then.     When  the  nightly  frosts  commence,  generally  in  Oc- 
tober, great  attention  must  be  paid  to  covering  the  beds  with 
a  single  layer  of  bass  mats ;  yet  too  much  covering  is  to  be 
'  avoicted  before  tive  plants  are  grown  to  perfect  heads.   Water> 
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ing  is  quite  out  of  the  question,  and  even  very  hurtful;  but  care 
should  be  taken  to  prevent  moisture  as  much  as  possible.  Cover 
more  or  less  according  to  the  severity  of  the  weather;  and 
keep  the  lights  uncovered  in  the  day,  whenever  and  as  much 
as  the  weather  will  permit  By  this  treatment  the  Dutch 
gardeners  produce  cabbage  lettuce  during  the  whole  wintet 
till  the  month  of  April,  when  they  are  succeeded  by  the  early 
forced. 

I  have  followed  this  method  for  forty-five  successive  years 
in  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Rosenburgh,  but  never  so  successfully 
as  it  is  done  in  Holland.  It  depends  greatly  on  the  $oil :  a 
light  leaf  mould  is  considered  the  best,  and  it  is  not  to  be 
had  in  large  towns.  I  know  the  Roman  lettuce  is  preferred 
in  England,  but  I  suppose  it  is  scarce  in  the  winter ;  there- 
fore it  might  be  of  advantage  to  some  of  your  readers  to  get 
acquainted  with  a  method  of  producing  salat  pomme  (cabbage 
lettuce)  in  the  middle  of  the  winter. 

P.  LlNDEGAARD. 


Art.  XVIII.  Notice  of  the  Culture  of  Wheat  in  the  Neighbourhood 
of  Ardress,  in  Ireland,  By  G.  Ensor,  Esq.,  Author  of  The  Inde* 
pendent  Man  and  other  Works. 

Sir, 
I  AM  induced  to  send  you  the  following  remarks,  in  conser 
quence  of  seeing  some  lost  crops  of  wheat  this  year  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  from  the  mode  of  tillage  in  that  wet  land.  The 
practice  in  my  immediate  neighbourhood,  where  the  land  is 
strong  and  retentive  clay,  is  as  follows :  — Wheat  is  generally 
sown  afler  potatoes,  sometimes  on  fallows ;  in  both  cases  the 
land  is  harrowed  flat ;  then  the  plough  superficially  mai'ks  the 
ridges,  which  are  sown  broad-cast.  The  ridges  vary  fi*om  4^  ft, 
to  5  ft. ;  the  furrow  1  ft.  wide,  which  is  dug  about  14  in.  deep 
in  thni  spadefuls,  and  cast  on  either  side  on  the  grain.  The 
furrows  are  shovelled  as  they  are  dug,  one  shovel  to  four 
spades.  This  practice  has  various  benefits:  less  seed  is 
required,  all  being  on  the  same  level,  no  grain  being  buried, 
none  lost  on  the  surface.  It  can  be  executed  any  day  that 
men  can  work  out ;  it  deepens  the  land,  and  keeps  land  and 
giain  dry  during  the  wettest  seasons.  Ten  men  should  dig 
and  shovel  an  acre  in  a  day.  Perhaps  I  should  add,  that  the 
furrow  made  by  digging  should  be  necked  on  either  side  the 
ridge  ;  and  the  spade  I  speak  of  is  the  Irish  spade. 

I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c. 
.Ardress,  Lougkgally  Sept.  19.  1830,  George  Enso^ 

y  Y  2  "      '  '.  " 
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Art.  XIX.     On  a  Method  of  forcing  Strawberries.     By  R.  T. 

Sir, 

As  I  have  just  been  preparing  a  quantity  of  strawberries  for 
forcing,  and  as  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  trying  all  the  dif- 
ferent ways  I  have  read  or  heard  of  respecting  then),  perhaps 
you  will  allow  me  to  lay  before  your  readers  au  account  of  my 
mode  of  culture.     During  the  last  few  years  the  forcing  of 
strawberries  has  very  much  improved,  and  a  great  many  me- 
thods have  been  tried  in  order  to  find  out  the  best  to  obtain 
a  good  crop.     Since  it  is  pretty  well  Jcnown  that  young  plants 
force  best  and  bear  most,  and  that  the  stronger  the  plants  are 
the  more  fruit  they  will  bear,  it  is,  of  course,  important  to  know 
how  they  may  be  obtained.     Some  people  have  planted  the 
young  runners  as  soon  as  they  could  procure  thero,  in  a  shady 
situation,  and  then  potted  them  in  the  autumn ;  others  hare 
potted  them  at  once,  and  shaded  them  till  they  had  begun  to 
.grow,  and  by  this  means  have  had  tolerably  good  crops  :  but, 
though  in  wet  summers,  like  the  last  three,  runners  ore  to  be 
obtained  tolerably  early,  yet  in  dry  summers  it  is  very  diffi- 
,cult  to  have  them  soon  enough  to  acquire  strength  before 
winter.     The  method  I  practise,  and  recommend  to  otibers,  is 
this :  —  Some  time  in  March,  or  in  the  beginning  of  April, 
take  up  of  the  last  year's  runners  as  many  as  will  fill   the 
requisite  number  of  pots :  but  instead  of  planting  them  in  a 
continued  bed,  as  commonly  practised,  let  them  be  planted  in 
single  rows  around  the  quarters  of  the  garden,  and  as  muck 
exposed  as  possible  ;  by  which  means,  instead  of  having  weak 
drawn-up  plants,  with  very  small  hearts  to  produce  fruits, 
they  will  be  strong  and  firm  from  exposure,  and  produce 
abundantly.     Any  time  in  September  let  them  be  taken  up, 
with  as  much  earth  as  will  adhere  to  the  roots,  and  potted 
in  good  loam ;  that  from  the  old  melon  beds  will  do  very 
well,  with  about  one  fourth  of  the  old  dung  mixed  with  it. 
It  is  a  common  practice  to  put  them  three  in  a  pot  (size  32); 
but  plants  treated  in  this  way  will  frequently  be  so  strong  as 
to  allow  of  only  one :  this  must,  therefore,  be  regulated  by 
their  strength.     I  have  sometimes  planted  one  plant  in  a  pot 
(size  48),  and  for  early  forcing  I  prefer  it ;  as  the  fruit  will 
soon  reach  the  rim  of  the  pot,  and  hang  over,  instead  of  lying 
on  the  damp  mould  anwng  the  leaves. 

I  forgot  to  state  that,  when  the  plants  are  taken  up  to  pot, 
the  leaves  ought  not  to  be  cut  off,  except  any  very  stra^^linir 
ones. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 
vSy^  21.  1830.  R.  T. 
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Art.  XX.    Remarks  on  the  Treatment  of  Fruit  Trees* 
By  Mr.  Robert  Errington. 

Sir, 

I  HAVE  just  read  with  pleasure  another  soundly  practical 
paper  by  Mr.  Hiver,  in  your  last  Magazine,  and  must  say  I 
have  for  some  time  been  very  nearly  of  the  same  opinion^ 
especially  with  regard  to  the  too  prevalent  error  of  making 
deep  and  highly  manured  borders,  and  also  of  the  necessity 
of  a  perfect  admission  of  heat  and  light  to  the  embryo  buds 
to  elaborate  the  sap ;  and  I  think  it  will  not  be  long  before 
these  matters  are  admitted  universally  :  but,  as  I  think  I  can 
offer  a  few  remarks  on  fruit  trees  in  general,  which  have  not 
come  within  the  scope  of  Mr,  River's  subjects,  and  which, 
nevertheless,  I  flatter  myself  may  be  of  some  trifling  service 
to  the  uninitiated,  I  trust  I  may  venture  to  do  so. 

I  must  first  premise,  that  it  frequently  happens  that  ^  gar- 
dener, in  changing  situations,  has  to  take  to  a  lot  of  trees 
troubled  with  that  vegetable  plethora  long  since  described 
by  Mr.  Hiver.  I  am  one,  and  of  course  can  speak  feelingly. 
I  have  a  wall  of  peaches,  which  produced  such  wood  as  Mr« 
Newington  calls  basket  rods,  and  which  I  described  to  you  in 
a  former  Number  as  having  been  planted  in  a  very  porous 
soil,  in  a  highly  manured  state.  What  could  I  do  ?  I  was 
as  sparing  of  the  knife  as  possible,  as  far  as  shortening- 
was  concerned,  leaving  some  of  the  shoots  from  4  to  5  ft.  in 
length,  knowing  they  had  a  superabundance  of  sap,  which 
would  have  vent  in  one  shape  or  other ;  but  this  did  not  suf- 
ficiently avail.  I  therefore  threw  open  a  trench  before  them,> 
and  cut  with  a  knife  what  I  considered  to  be  a  just  proportion 
of  the  deepest  roots  from  them.  The  experiment  has  answered 
my  best  expectations.  Now  I  have  a  wall  of  these  trees, 
240  ft.  in  length,  which  I  could  show  against  any,  and  which 
are  that  just  medium  between  strength  and  weakness  which, 
is  the  true  criterion  of  fruitfulness  in  many  trees.  I  must  here 
observe,  that  I  thought  it  prudent  in  cutting  to  divide  them- 
at  a  tuft  of  fibres  (as  I  thought  it  probable  they  would  heal 
more  quickly  at  such  parts),  and  to  spread  those  in  a  hori* 
zontal  direction  ;  and,  I  believe,  by  so  doing  there  will  be  no 
danger  of  suckers :  at  any  rate,  I  have  none ;  and  it  is  time 
they  showed  themselves,  if  the  practice  would  create  them. 

I  have  since  served  two  walls  of  pear  trees  in  the  same  way, . 
and  some  plums  also,  which  used  to  make  breast  wood  a  yard 
from  the  wall.     The  result  is,  I  have  little  breast  wood  now,, 
and  the  buds  are  forming  in  an  excellent  manner  for  fruit; 
and  I  must  say,  that  this  method  appears  preferable  to  all  th9> 
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ringing  manoeuvres  of  the  day.     With  regard  to  the  quince 
stock  for  pears,  I  can  hardly  agree  with  Mr.  Hiver  in  this 
matter.     He  seems  to  make  disease  a  necessary  consequence 
of  poverty,  which  I  have  yet  to  learn.     I  know  that  mainy  in- 
jurious effects  will  follow  from  poverty  in  trees,  but  I  am  not 
aware  that  disease  will  of  necessity.     I  think  with  him,  that 
it  is  far  better  to  manage  them  by  the  border ;  but  I  know 
also  that  some  kinds  will  do  well  on  quince  stocks,  and,  I  be- 
lieve, last  for  many  years :  but  these,  in  my  opinion,  should 
have  a  little  deeper  and  better  soil  than  the  free  stocks,  and 
the  strong-wooded  and  shy-fruiting  kinds  should  alone  have 
the  quince.     By  the  way,  are  quince  trees  liable  to  premature 
decay  ?  If  not,  why  should  the  pears  be  so  when  worked  on 
them  ?  I  know  it  is  difficult  to  get  them  on  this  stock  in  the 
nurseries,  because  they  will  not  produce  wood  fast  enough, 
and  strength  of  wood  is  to  many  the  only  criterion  to  judge 
by.    As  for  pruning,  I  am  convinced  it  is  ridiculous  to  depend 
upon  any  system  to  produce  fruitfulness  in  pear  trees ;  and 
should  rather  view  it  in  the  light  of  an  operation  forced  upon 
us  by  limitation,  and  the  necessity  of  light  and  air  to  all  parts 
of  the  tree.     As  for  young  trees,  a  year  or  two  after  planting, 
if  too  luxuriant,  how  easy  and  efficacious  it  is  to  take  thein 
up  and  replant  them  !    But  this,  of  course,  as  well  as  cutting 
the  roots,  presupposes  errors  in  the  border  formation.     It  is 
strange,  yet  notorious,  that  young  trees  are  often  started,  as  it  is 
called,  in  the  richest  of  soils ;  while,  in  the  same  garden,  we 
see  trees  exhausted  with  long  and  hard  bearing  suffered  to 
starve  by  inches,  as  though  the  benefits  of  mulching  or  top- 
dressing  were  not  known  or  admitted.     By  mulch  I  do  not 
mean  the  highly  fermented  manure  of  the  melon  ground,  which 
has  lost  some  60  per  cent  of  its  qualities,  and  has  little  besides 
bulk  and  blackness  to  recommend  it;  but  animal  manures, 
prepared  on  just  chemical  principles  (I  hope  the  term  chemical 
will  not  give  offence  to  any).    Now,  I  do  not  contend  that  this 
is  to  make  a  tree  live  for  ever,  but  that  it  is  applicable  in 
numerous  instances  where  it  is  too  commonly  omitted.    I  tliink 
it  probable  that  bone  would  be  highly  eligible  for  this  pur- 
pose ;  and  I  wish  some  of  your  scientific  correspondents  would, 
give  us  a  tabular  analysis  of  all  the  principal  fruits  and  vege- 
tables, showing  us  the  relative  value  of  their  constituents,  that 
we  might  be  able  to  apply  our  manures  accordingly  :  for,  if  1 
am  rightly  informed,  the  nitrogen  of  animal  substances  is  only 
taken  up  by  a  few,  and  then  in  limited  degrees.     But  here  I 
am  out  of  my  depth. 

Another  word  oh  deep  borders.     I  consider  half  the  dis- 
eases (commoiAy  so  called)  of  fruit  trees  referable  to  this  very 
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point,  and  feel  confident  it  keeps  the  branches  of  most  kinds  of 
fruit  trees  growing  late  in  the  summer,  when  the  ripening  pro- 
cess should  be  going  on ;  and  the  result  is,  they  are  frequently 
overtaken  by  the  frost  with  their  leaves  in  a  green  state,  when 
an  imperfect  developement  of  their  buds  and  blossoms  is,  I 
believe,  a  sure  consequence  the  next  spring.  I  hav^  little 
doubt  it  is  the  chief  cause  of  that  defect  in  the  ripening  of 
grapes  so  often  complained  of.  If  vines  grow  and  bear  well  in 
warm  regions  on  shallow  banks  with  a  rocky  substratum,  why 
give  them  such  enormous  depth  in  a  colder  climate  ?  As  for 
ridging  borders,  cropping  them  (unless  of  necessity),  and  some 
other  manoeuvres,  they  can,  in  my  opinion,  be  very  well  dis- 
pensed with :  stirring  the  surface  with  the  points  of  a  fork,  for 
the  free  admission  of  atmospheric  assistance,  will,  I  believe,  do 
all  that  is  requisite.  I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

Robert  Errington^ 
Oulton  Parky  June  20.  1830. 


Art.  XXI.    Farther  Remarks  on  training  the  Peach  and Ifectarine, 

By  Mr.  R.  Errington. 

Sir, 

I  WROTE  to  you  some  time  since  (p-  693*)  on  the  subject 
of  cutting  the  roots  of  trees  to  induce  fruitfulness ;  and  I  havQ 
since  read  in  Mr.  M'Intosh's  work  that  this  method  had  beea 
tried  in  Scotland  (I  think  at  Lord  Mansfield's  garden),  and 
with  great  success.  Of  this  I  was  not  aware  when  I  wrote 
the  paper  in  question ;  and  as  my  observations  thereon,  to  those 
acquainted  with  the  matter,  would  appear  preposterous,  and, 
might  be  construed  into  a  sort  of  claim  to  novelty,  I  am  in- 
duced to  request  you  will  destroy  the  paper  in  question,  and, 
if  necessary,  I  wUl  most  willingly  furnish  you  with  any  par- 
ticulars relative  to  the  trials  quoted  at  any  time,  especially  as  I 
am  convinced  it  is  the  most  eligible  course  that  can  be  taken 
when  borders  have  been  made  on  wrong  principles.  I  beg 
again  to  affirm,  that  no  writer  in  the  Magazine  (in  my  humble 
opinion)  has  hit  upon  the  prevalent  defects  in  this  affair  so 
^ptly  as  Mr.  Hiver  (a  man  I  never  yet  saw),  whose  first  paper 
on  pear  trees  is,  iii  a  great  degree,  applicable  to  most  fruits, 
&c»,  and  should  be  printed  and  set  up  in  every  kitchen-garden 
in  the  country. 

I  now  wish  to  say  a  few  words  more  about  peach  and  nec- 
tarine trees,  as  I  find  there  is  something  concerning  me  in  Mr. 
Seymour's  paper  in  your  last  Number.    I  am  aware  that  quite 
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enough  has  been  said  on  the  subject ;  yet  I  trust  you  will  aKoif 
xne  to  vindicate  what  I  had  before  written,  which,  I  perceive, 
\^ill  be  liable  to  misconstruction. 

In  Mr.  Seymour's  pi^r,  I  observe,  he  remarks  that  his 
young  trees  are  growing  in  a  soil  nearly  like  that  complained 
of  by  me.     I  wi^  he  had  said  how  nearly.    Has  he  the  same 
proportion  of  dung  in  the  soil  ?     Is  this  soil  as  sandy  as  I 
described  mine  to  be  ?   Is  his  subsoil  as  porous  and  dry  ?  And 
does  he  desire  excessively  luxuriant  wood,  as  a  matter  of  choice  ? 
I  beg  to  repeat  that  my  trees  not  only  made  the  basket-rods 
(as  Mr.  Newington  calls  them)  in  the  centre  of  the  trees,  but 
to  the  very  bottom  of  the  wall ;  and  those  shoots  averaged  in 
length  3  to  6  ft.     Now,  the  trees  having  been  planted  6  yds. 
apart  only,  and  the  wall  being  10  ft.  high,  I  remember  saying 
it  was  difficult  to  know  how  to  prime  them  to  provide  a  nice 
succession  of  wood^  and  so  it  was;  for  pruning  could  not 
effect  what  I  required,  as  the  extremities  of  the  shoots  had 
already  met  in  many  places.     Now,  I  intended  to  move  them 
all  and  place  them  farther  apart,  but  I  was  requested  by  a 
proper  authority  not  to  do  so ;  therefore  I  will  describe  what  I 
did.   I  opened  a  trench  before  them,  at  about  6  ft.  from  the  wall| 
and  cut  a  just  proportion  of  all  their  straggling  roots  at  a  tuft 
of  fibres,  which  I  combed  carefully  out  in  a  horizontal  direc- 
tion, and  replaced  the  soil.     I  then  removed  about  6  in.  in 
depth  t)f  the  part  of  the  border  between  their  i«oots  and  the 
Walk,  and  dressed  it  with  6  in.  of  fat  turfy  loam,  forking  it  in, 
and  mixing  it  with  the  sand  2  ft.  deep.     Be  it  remembered, 
I  was  placing  this  fat  loam  on  a  bottom  exceedingly  dry  and 
porous;  and  those  minutiae  must  be  bonie  in  mind  by  our  cri- 
tics, for  I  beg  not  to  be  understood  as  recommending  stiff  soil 
on  a  retentive  subsoil.     However,  to  proceed,  I  cut  the  trees, 
leaving  every  luxuriant  leader,  just  as  Mr.  Seymour  recom- 
mends (although  I  never  heard  of  his  system),  nearly  its  full 
length ;  having  also  reserved  a  pair  of  laterals  in  the  summer 
(disbudding  towards  the  base  of  each  luxuriant  shoot),  and  in 
some  exceedingly  luxuriant  shoots,  two  pairs.     Other  wood  of 
a  weaker  character,  and  nearer  home,  I  pruned  a  little  closer. 
I  have  now  to  state,  that  I  will  show  that  wall  of  trees  (240  ft. 
long)  against  any  of  the  same  age ;  and  for  symmetry,  equal- 
isea  strength,  a  just  medium  degree  also,  and  complete  suc- 
cession of  wood  without  any  nakedness,  I  think  they  cannot 
be  surpassed.     I  now  bee  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  what  I 
humbly  conceive  to  be  either  erroneous  or  immaterial,  in  plans- 
proposed  by  a  few  writers  in  the  Magazine  latterly ;  and  hope 
to  give  no  offence  by  the  liberty  taken,  as  I  shall  most  wil- 
lingly, in  my  turn,  submit  to  the  lash. 
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Mr.  Newington's  plan  of  managing  a  crop  of  yonng  spray 
I  entirely  disapprove  of,  as  being  unnecessary.     It  might,  in 
trees  of  a  very  moderate  strength,  in  the  warmer  parts  of  Eng- 
land, answer  what  may  be  called  decently ;  but,  for  the  ma- 
jority of  gardeners,  I  feel  convinced  it  would  not  be  the  best 
plan :  its  evils  would  be  confusion  of  wood,  and,  in  the  end, 
loo  great  exclusion  of  light  and  heat.     Nevertheless,  I  think 
Mr.  Housman  under  a  mistake  in  saying  it  might  do  for  luxu- 
riant wood :  for,  if  he  taxes  his  memory,  he  will  remember 
that  the  lowest  joint  of  laterals  on  very  luxuriant  wood  is 
generally  very  long,  perhaps  from  1  in.  to  6  In. ;  an  J  such 
wood,  if  topped,  would  seldom  make  bloom  spurs.      How- 
ever, I  may  misunderstand  him.     I  protest  against  any  very 
punishing  crops,  as  onions  or  shallots,  on  the  borders,  the 
roots  of  which  run  18  in.  deep.     The  most  legitimate  crop 
I'  know  for  the  purpose,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  strawberry, 
on  account  of  that  mortal  enemy  to  surface  roots,  the  sp^e^' 
being  so  little  required  in  its  cultivation.      These  I  would 
plant  in  rows  3  ft.  apart,  leaving  a  space  of  6  ft.  next  the  wall, 
on  which  the  rminers  of  the  respective  kinds  would  extend 
without  mixing,  especially  by  dressing  that  space  in  April 
with  leaf  mould.     They  would  be  rooted  early,  and  ready  to- 
clear  away  in  the  end  of  July  with  the  trimmings  between  the 
rows.     I  would  plant  a  portion  every  year,  and  after  bearing 
the  second  time,  destroy  them.     For  these  borders  I  would 
have  a  net  made,  which  should  fit  a  given  number  of  rows,  and 
I  would  cover  them  over  with  it  at  ripening  time.     By  these 
means,  and  mouse-traps  round  the  exterior,  the  crop  would  be 
as  secure  as  the  cherry  orchard  at  Hylands.     For,  plant  how 
we  will  here,  unless  they  are  covered  the  birds  will  have  at 
least  half.     As  crops  intermitting  between  the  strawberries,  I 
would  advise,  with  Mr.  Housman,  spinach,  radishes,  French 
beans,   endive,   lettuce,  dwarf  peas,  pickling  cucumbers,  re-* 
membering  always  to  crop  rather  thinly ;  and  if  any  of  the 
borders  could  be  totally  cleared  through  July  or  August,  1 
have  no  doubt  it  would  be  an  advantage.     These  borders: 
should  be  always  worked  with  a  fork,  and  not  more  than  6  or 
8  in.  deep,  if  possible ;  for  I  think  it  of  more  importance  to 
preserve  surface  roots  than  to  attend  to  those  pimctilios  about 
mignonette,  &c. 

1  now  beg  to  say,  after  finding  all  the  fault  I  can,  that  all 
those  papers  have  their  merits :  at  any  rate,  it  is  agreeable  to 
see  so  much  testimony  from  various  quarters  contrasted. 

Let  those  who  judge,  therefore,  bear  in  mind  that  almost 
every  situation  has  its  peculiarities ;  and  let  us  not  be  con- 
demned without  those  localities  being  taken  iiito  the  question*. 
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I  should  not  have  scribbled  so  far,  could  I  have  compressed 
my  subject  more  without  mutilation :  I  must,  therefore,  ask 
pardon  for  its  defects,  and  for  the  digressions  I  have  made ; 
and  shall  make  up  my  mind  to  expect  a  scolding  for  my  pains, 
if  this  be  inserted, 

I  remain,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 
Oidton  ParJc^  Sept.  1830.  Robert  Errington, 


Art.  XXJI.     Mr,  Alexander  DiacKs  Mode  of  grafting  on  the  large 
-  Branches  of  old  Trees,  as  extracted  from  the  Books  of  the  Aber^ 

deenshire  Horticultural  Society,  Communicated  by  Mr.  A.  Diack, 

C.M.H.S. 

Sir, 
.  It  is  with  no  little  degree  of  surprise  that  I  see  announced, 
in  some  of  the  periodical  publications  for  this  month,  and 
also  in  some  of  the  newspapers,  as  being  extracted  from  the 
Transactions  of  the  London  Hortictdtural  Society^  a  method  of 
grafting  on  the  large  branches  of  old  trees,  the  merit  of  which 
is  claimed  by  Mr.  Malone,  gardener  to  G.  S.  Foljambe,  Esq^ 
of  Osberton  House,  Nottinghamshire.  I  do  not  know  how 
long  Mr.  Malone  may  have  been  practising  the  method ;  but 
this  much  I  can  tell  you,  that  previously  to  the  year  1826  I 
myself  followed  the  same  practice,  and  in  1827  laid  before 
the  Aberdeenshire  Horticultural  Society  a  detailed  account  of 
my  method  and  success :  a  copy  of  which  paper  I  forwarded 
to  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  by  tlie  advice  of  Alex- 
ander Seaton,  Esq.,  one  of  the  Council  of  the  said  Society, 
who  visited  my  grounds  in  the  month  of  May  of  that  year; 
and  I  find  the  same  noticed  in  your  Magazine  for  December 
following,  as  having  been  read  before  the  Council  of  the 
London  Society.  I  may  just  mention,  that  my  plan  has  been 
adopted  by  several  experienced  gardeners  in  this  neighbour- 
hood  with  the  most  complete  success,  particularly  Mr.  Steven- 
son, late  gardener  to  Charles  Bannerman,  Esq.,  of  Cremon- 
magate,  upon  a  number  of  standard  and  wall  trees  in  his 
orchard.  Will  you,  therefore,  oblige  me  by  sparing  a  comer 
of  your  valuable  publication  for  the  following  account  of  my 
process,  which  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  by  Mr.  Malone  ?  It 
is  extracted  from  the  books  of  the  Aberdeenshire  Horticul- 
tural Society,  under  date  of  August  28.  1827,  and  is  in  sub- 
stance that  which  was  sent  to  the  London  Horticultural 
Society.  I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

Alexander  DiACK,  C.M.H.S. 
Mile  Endy  Aberdeen^  March  13.  1830. 
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•    **  To  the  Secretaries  of  the  Aberdeenshire  Horticultural   : 

Society,  Aug.  28.  1827. 

*'  I  beg  leave  to  submit  to  your  consideration  a  mode  of 
grafting  upon  old  stocks,  branches,  &c.,  of  any  size.  The 
method  is  simply  this :  —  Having  headed  down  your  tree,  take 
a  scion  and  place  it  upon  that  part  of  the  stock  where  it  is 
meant  to  insert  it.  Cut  upon  both  sides  lengthways,  through 
the  bark  to  the  wood,  an  inch  or  more  long,  directly  opposite 
each  other;  then  cut  across  between  these  at  the  bottom, 
observing  to  have  it  rather  too  little  than  too  much.  Raise 
now  the  bark  between  the  incisions,  by  a  bone  or  ivory  wedge, 
or  the  handle  of  a  budding-knife,  &c.,  as  most  convenient ; 
which  will  be  easily  done,  as  the  wood  and  bark  will  easily 
separate  when  the  sap  has  arisen,  when  the  void  will  appear 
as  a  mortise.  Prepare  now  the  scion,  as  in  the  common  way 
for  whip-grafting,  by  cutting  away  one  side ;  then  paring  away 
the  rind  or  outer  bark  on  both  sides  of  the  transverse  section, 
making  the  lower  end  square ;  so  that,  when  placed  in  the 
mortise,  it  may  fill  the  place  exactly  as  a  tenon,  the  end 
uniting  closely  with  the  bark  of  the  stock. 

"  1  ie  now  with  matting  in  the  usual  way,  observing  that  if 
there  is  a  vacuity  between  the  scion  and  bass,  in  consequence 
of  the  bark  of  the  stock  being  thicker  than  that  of  the  scion, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  place  something  above  that  part  of  the 
scion,  so  as  the  void  may  be  filled  up,  that  the  tying  press  it  tight 
If  the  operation  is  performed  on  branches  rather  lent)  horizon^ 
tal^  clay  is  to  be  preferred  as  a  plaster ;  if  above,  pitch,  &c.  (or 
grafting  wax),  in  case  capillary  attraction  is  necessary.  By 
capillary  attraction,  I  mean  having  a  bottle  or  jar  for  the 
purpose  of  holding  water ;  a  bit  of  cord  or  narrow  selvage 
of  cloth,  from  24  in.  to  36  in.  long,  as  a  conductor,  the 
one  end  immersed  in  the  water,  and  the  other  end  turned 
once  or  twice  round  the  scion ;  the  vessel  for  the  water  to  be 
filled  as  often  as  necessary.  By  this  mode  I  have  no  doubt 
that  cuttings,  even  from  America  or  India,  if  kept  moderately 
moist  (damp)  on  the  passage,  will  in  most  instances  succeed. 

"  In  the  latter  end  of  the  month  of  March  last,  a  cutting  of 
a  new  particular  pear  (Duchesse  d'Angoulfime)  was  sent  me 
from  the  Horticultural  Garden  of  London.  When  received, 
the  buds  were  1  in.  long,  and  perfectly  blanched  from  the 
lateness  of  the  season,  and  the  package  having  been  in  damp 
moss.  I  cut  the  shoot  in  two  equal  parts,  and  wrought  them 
in  the  manner  above  described.  The  buds  in  the  course  of 
a  day  became  quite  black,  and  died  away ;  I  had  then  recourse 
to  capillary  attraction.     By  the  first  week  in  May,  the  top  or 
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uppermost  part  began  to  push  from  the  side  where  the  forftter 
bud  was ;  and  about  the  middle  of  June  the  lower  part  also. 

"This  operation,  to  be  denominated  mortise-grq/iingj  has 
been  witnessed  by  the  secretaries  of  our  Society  at  different 
periods  of  the  season  ;  and  the  same  method  was  pointed  out 
to  Messrs.  Stevenson  and  Fraser,  the  former  of  whom,  to  my 
knowledge,  has  adopted  the  plan  with  equal  success  this  season. 

"  To  the  size  of  your  stock  may  be  proportioned  the  num- 
ber of  your  scions,  say  from  half  an  inch  to  as  much  more  as 
you  please  between.  When  capillary  attraction  is  had  re- 
course to,  it  will  be  most  advisable  to  use  the  pitch  compo- 
sition, as  the  constant  current  of  water  loosens  the  clay. 

I  am,  &C. 

(Signed)         Alex.  Diack. 
Mile  Endj  Aug.  28.  1827. 
Readr 


Art.  XXIIL     On  keeping  Fruits,  more partiadafly  Apples. 

By  John  Ferme,  Esq. 

Sir, 
THERte  is  iio  subject  upon  which  there  seems  to  be  more 
diversity  of  opinion  among  horticulturists,  than  what  is  the 
proper  mode  of  preserving  apples  and  pears  through  the  win- 
ter months ;  and  considering  the  importance  of  ascertaining, 
upon  scientific  principles,  the  means  to  be  adopted  for  attain- 
ing this  desirable  object,  it  is  to  be  wondered  that  the  mattef 
has  not  been  taken  up  by  some  one  qualified  to  explain  the 
causes  of  the  good  or  bad  success  attendant  on  tlie  experi- 
ments which  are  yearly  made.  In  the  Transactions  of  the 
London  and  Caledonian  Horticultural  Societies,  as  well  as  in 
other  publications,  numerous  papers  occur,  stating  the  suc- 
cessful result  of  experiments  conducted  by  respectable  indi- 
viduals ;  but,  when  these  are  compared  together,  the  means 
adopted  to  obtain  the  desired  end  are  generally  found  to  be 
so  various  and  dissimilar,  that,  in  the  absence  of  some  theo- 
retical reasohing  to  enable  the  reader  to  form  his  own  judg- 
ment, no  proper  conclusion  can  be  arrived  at,  and  every  one 
follows  his  own  method.  In  premising  these  observations,  it 
is  not  my  intention  to  offer  any  theory  on  the  subject,  which 
both  my  ignorance  of  chemistry  and  want  of  opportunity  for 
experiments  preclude  me  from  attempting ;  but  I  U'ish  to  call 
the  attention  of  your  numerous  contributors  to  the  questioD| 
and  I  hope  to  see  it  handled  in  some  of  your  future  Numbers^. 
In  my  small  experience,  however,  one  thing  has  occurred  to  mei 
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"which,  I  rather  think,  is  frequently  lost  sight  of  by  many  per- 
sons who  have,  like  myself,  but  a  small  quantity  of  fruit,  and 
but  indifferent  acconunodation  for  its  preservation,  viz.  tha 
the  CRUse  of  shrivellitig^  the  most  common  way  in  which  apples 
and  pears  decay,  is  not  so  often  from  the  fruit  being  gathered 
in  an  immature  state  (a  mistake  which  few  persons  will  twice 
fall  into),  but  from  the  too  dry  state  of  the  air  of  the  place 
where  they  are  deposited,  and  the  position  in  which  they  are 
placed  allowing  such  dry  air  to  operate  too  freely  on  them. 

When  fruit,  however  mature  and  finely  ripened,  is  exposed 
in  a  dry  apartment,  and  laid  singly  on  open  sparred  shelves 
(as  is  often  practised),  the  action  of  the  air  speedily  extracts 
the  juice  from  them ;  and  in  the  month  of  November  and  De- 
cember, Ribstons,  Nonpareils,  and  other  fine  apples,  and  the 
better  kinds  of  pears,  which  should  remain  in  good  condition 
for  several  months  after,  become  shrivelled,  and  the  pulp 
stringy,  unpalatable,  and  undigestible.  Packing  in  jars  closely 
cemented  pr  sealed  up  I  have  found  to  prevent  this,  where  it  is 
unavoidable  to  deposit  fruit  in  a  dry  apartment;  but  such  a 
state  of  atmosphere  as  is  rather  moist,  without  the  place  itself 
being  absolutely  damp  or  wet,  I  conceive  to  be  most  favour- 
able for  the  fruit  retaining  its  original  freshness  in :  and  as 
many  persons  have  cellars  at  the  surface  of  the  ground,  or  a 
little  below  it,  who  have  no  regular  fruit-rooms,  my  experience 
would  induce  me  to  advise  them  to  store  their  fruit  in  a  comer 
of  the  former,  in  preference  to  dry  presses  and  closets  in  higher 
flats  of  the  house.  As  an  example  of  what  I  am  advising,  I 
may  mention,  that  a  lady  of  my  acquaintance,  whose  garden 
produced  annually  a  considerable  quantity  of  fine  Ribstons 
and  Nonpareils,  has  been  anxious  for  several  years  to  pre- 
serve them  till  spring,  and  last  year  complained  to  me  that,  with 
all  her  care  and  attention,  she  was  unable  to  effect  it,  as  the 
fruit  invariably  shrivelled  before  the  end  of  the  year.  On  in- 
specting the  place  where  it  was  kept,  I  found  it  a  dry  closet 
on  the  second  floor  of  the  house.  I  advised  her  this  year  to 
deposit  them  in  the  cellar,  which  is  several  feet  under  tiie  sur- 
face ;  and  I  was  agreeably  surj^rised,  some  days  ago,  to  be 
shown  specimens  of  Ribstons  and  Nonpareils  preserved  in 
both  places :  those  from  the  closet  shrivelled  and  skinny'; 
those  from  the  cellar  as  fresh  as  when  pulled  from  the  tree. 

I  know  not  if  these  unconnected  observations  may  be  worthy 
of  a  place  in  your  pages ;  but  from  the  apple  and  pear  being  (as 
you  justly  observe  in  your  last  Number)  the  food  of  the  mid- 
dling and  pcor  classes,  and  more  generally  useful  than  any 
other,  I  hope,  at  all  events,  you  will  call  the  attention  of  your 
correspondents  to  the  subject*         1  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

Haddington,  Dec.  16.  1829.  Jou^  ^^ErKsss., 
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Art.  XXIV.     On  the  Culture  of  the  Newtown  Pippin  Apple,    ' 

By  Mr.  James  Brient. 

Sir, 
I  TAKE  the  liberty  of  submitting  to  you  the  subjoined  hints 
on  the  culture  of  that  celebrated  American  apple  called  the 
Newtown  Pippin,  which  as  yet,  unfortunately,  has  but  slightly 
shared  that  portion  of  attention  which  so  strongly  characterises 
the  age.  Little  short  of  three  years  ago,  my  attention  had 
been  much  engaged  respecting  its  culture.  It  then  occurred 
to  me,  that  the  chief  part  of  North  American  soils  was  a 
mixture  of  a  part  decomposed  peat  and  vegetable  leaf  mould, 
which  induced  me  to  try  the  following  imitation  :  one  part 
peat  earth,  one  part  decayed  vegetable  leaf  mould,  and  half 
a  part  loam.  To  each  tree  were  applied  four  barrowloads  of 
the  above  mixture ;  the  holes  for  the  trees  were  previously 
opened,  and  the  old  sUmding  soil  dispersed ;  the  bottom  of 
each  allotment  was  well  drained,  and  the  trees  planted  as 
above.  The  annual  growth  made  by  the  trees  far  surpasses 
any  thing  of  the  sort  I  have  ever  witnessed ;  nor  has  their 
vigour  prevented  their  bearing  fruit  the  second  year,  much 
finer  and  larger  than  ever  before  perceived  by  me:  which 
fruit  bears  a  strong  affinity  to  the  Ortley  apple  described  bv 
Mr.  Michael  Foy  of  New  York  (See  Trans.  Hort.  Soc.^  voI.vl 
part  iv.  p.  409.),  and  probably  is  the  same  fruit  as  the  Newtown 
Pippin ;  which  latter  is  very  different  in  size  and  colour  when 
grown  in  our  common  soils.  At  all  events,  it  is  sufficient  to 
remark,  that  not  only  the  other  American  apples,  but  the  fine 
long-decaying  varieties  so  nearly  extinct,  will  be  found  ulteriorly 
to  revive  ui  the  above  mixture ;  which  would,  if  triennially 
applied  around  the  exterior  roots,  enable  the  trees  to  continue 
vigorous ;  and,  moreover,  do  away  with  the  adhesive  companions 
the  canker  and  blight;  more  especially,  the  A^his  lanatus 
would  seek  for  its  abode  a  more  salutary  habitation.  As  a 
farther  testimonial  for  it,  the  above  assertions  may  be  person- 
ally proved  by  seeing  the  objects,  which  surpass  the  eulogy 
bestowed  on  them  in  this  paper. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 
Mai/  Place  Gardens,  Sept.  1829.  James  Brieni'. 


Art.  XXV.    Notice  of  a  Citron  Tree  in  the  Gardens  of  Castle 

Semple.    By  John  Hay,  Esq. 

Sir, 

The  gardener  at  Castle  Semple  observing  that  specimens  of 

particular  fruits  were  acceptable  to  you,  proposed  to  Major 
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Harvey  to  send  for  your  inspection  a  citron,  produced  frorti 
a  large  tree  growing  in  his  garden  at  that  place.  To  this  he 
readily  consented ;  and  intends  sending  it  under  the  care  of 
his  eldest  son,  a  young  gentleman  returning  to  school,  after 
the  Christmas  vacation,  in  the  vicinity  of  London.  Major 
Harvey  and  family  being  at  present  residing  in  Edinburgh^ 
the  fruit  was  sent  here.  As  the  tree  has  been  a  good  deal 
under  my  observation  and  directions,  I  proposed  to  the  Major 
to  send  you  a  short  account  of  it  along  with  the  fruit,  which 
is  the  principal  reason  for  my  troubling  you  at  this  time  with 
these  lines. 

This  citron  was  planted  in  the  old  garden  (now  removed) 
in  the  summer  of  1818,  in  a  small  glazed  apartment  connected 
with  a  conservatory ;  the  back  wall  of  which  was  1 6  ft.  high, 
flued,  and  covered  with  a  trellis  on  which  the  tree  was  trained. 
The  soil  was  a  rich  brown  loam,  mixed  with  more  than  one 
half  of  rotted  leaves.  It  grew  in  this  situation  luxuriantly ;  and 
in  three  years  overgrew  the  house.  In  consequence  of  which, 
measures  were  taken  to  train  one  side  on  the  back  wall  of  the 
conservatory,  where  it  produced  some  fine  fruit,  but  was  more 
inclined  to  grow  than  show  flowers. 

A  new  garden  having  been  determined  on,  to  be  erected  at 
-a  considerable  distance  from  the  old  one,  it  became  necessary 
to  remove  the  buildings,  and,  among  the  rest,  the  house  that 
protected  the  citron.  Being  desirous  of  having  this  valuable 
plant  preserved  and  carefully  transplanted,  I,  accordingly,  in 
the  end  of  autumn,  1824,  caused  a  strong  box  (4  ft.  square 
iand  3  ft.  deep)  to  be  built  around  the  root,  every  plank  beiiig 
well  secured  at  the  corners  with  strong  iron  bands,  and  the 
sides  otherwise  well  bound  together ;  the  space  between  the 
ball  containing  the  roots,  and  the  sides  of  the  box  being  filled  up 
with  earth,  and  made  very  firm.  The  plant  was  then  under- 
mined, so  as  to  get  in  the  bottom  of  the  box,  piece  by  piece : 
these  were  fixed  to  the  sides  by  strong  kneed  irons,  slipping 
under  the  bottom  and  made  firm  to  the  sides ;  and  the  whole 
was  supported  by  a  series  of  brick  pillars  built  under  each 
plank,  forming  the  bottom  of  the  box.  The  earth  was  now 
filled  in  and  levelled ;  and  in  this  position  the  plant  stood  till 
the  12th  of  August,  1825.  The  new  garden  was  founded  about 
the  middle  of  March  in  that  year ;  and  when  the  wall  of  the 
orangery,  which  is  flued,  was  finished,  and  a  wooden  trellis 
put  up,  the  tree  was  removed  from  the  old  to  the  new  garden ; 
and  being  set  down  in  its  place,  the  sides  of  the  box  were  taken 
away,  and  the  bottom  left  under  the  roots ;  soil  of  the  same 
quality  as  it  originally  grew  in  was  carefully  put  round  it.  The 
liouse  was  then  founded  and  erected  over  t)ie  plant ;  and,  when 
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finished,  the  tree  was  laid  neatly  to  the  trellis,  filling  the  irixik 
of  the  back  wall,  25  ft.  long  and  16ft.  high.  In  the  spring  mi 
summer  of  1 826,  it  showed  abundance  of  flowers,  whidi  were  il 
cut  off  as  they  appeared ;  in  1 827,  it  put  forth  a  greater  abund- 
ance of  flowers,  a  few  of  which  only  were  left  to  produce  fniit: 
and  in  1828,  it  was  allowed  to  bear  a  full  crop.     It  has  been 
under  the  management  of  Mr.  Alexander  Lauder  for  tbe  last 
three  years;  and,  for  its  progress  last  year,  I  transcribe  fi« 
Mr.  Lauder's  letter  to  me,  of  the  18th  of  January  instant:— 
"  The  citron  tree  covers  the  whole  of  the  trellis  on  tbe  bid 
wall  of  the  orange-house,  with  branches  on  each  side  extend- 
ing about  6  ft.  round  the  ends.     It  produced  between  seien 
and  eight  dozens  of  fruits  last  year  ;  about  four  dooens  were 
full -sized,  the  remainder  were  taken  off  when  half  grown;  be- 
sides a  great  quantity  taken  off  when  about  the  size  of  aos- 
mon  orange  and  under :  only  four  of  the  fruits  were  allowed  to 
ripen,  the  others  were  taken  off  green  for  preserving.    Tbe 
tree  is  in  very  good  health :  a  number  of  last  year's  shoots  are 
from  7  ft.  to  8  ft.  in  length." 

I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c. 
Edinburgh  J  Jan.  22.  183a  John  Hat. 

The  citron  sent  measured  18^  in.  in  circumference  ooe  vaf, 
and  I9f  in.  the  other.  —  Cond. 


Art.  XX VL  Mr.  C  HaleJessops  Mode  ofcuUivating  the  Eme^ 
Pine.  Communicated  by  him  to  the  Vale  of  Evesham  Hmti- 
cultural  Society,  at  a  Meeting  of  which  on  Sept.  25.  1 828  it  was 
read ,  and  sent  by  the  President  of  that  Society  to  the  Garden- 
er's Magazine. 

I  HAVE  sent  an  £nville  pine,  raised  by  retaining  and  fruiting 
the  suckers  attached  to  the  old  stem  or  mother  plant,  wdl 
situated  near  the  bottom  of  the  parent  plant. 

In  September  take  off  some  of  the  leaves  about  the  baac^ 
to  favour  the  emission  of  roots ;  then  potting  deep  the  suckers 
attached  to  the  stem  and  roots  of  the  old  plant.  This  mode  its, 
I  think,  well  adapted  for  the  tardy  fruiters,  and  will  insure  fruit 
annually  which  will  give  the  same  weight  of  fruit,  and  better- 
flavoured  than  others  fruiting  at  three  years  old.  From  the 
plant  that  produced  the  fruit  herewith  sent  I  cut  a  fine  hand- 
some  fruit  last  summer,  and  which,  at  105.  per  lb.,  pro* 
duced  \l.  1 75.  6d,  weighing  4  lbs.  all  but  4  oz.  I  have  now  a 
fine  sucker,  rising  from  and  on  the  mother  plant  of  1827, 
which  bids  fair  to  produce  such  another  fruit  for  next  year*. 
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Art.  XXVn.  On  growingi  Pine-apples  in  Mass.  By  M.  Jacob 
Seimel,  Head  Gardener  to  the  Count  Montgelas^  at  Bogen- 
hausen,  near  Munich. 

Sir, 
When  you  lately  honoured  the  gardens  of  Count  Mortt- 

felas,  at  Bogenhausen,  with  a  visit,  you  expressed  a  wish  that 
would  communicate  to  you,  in  writing,  my  method  of  raising 
pine-apples  in  moss.  I  am  happy  to  have  it  thus  early  in  my 
power  to  comply  with  your  request ;  and  you.  may  be  assured 
that  the  statements  I  am  about  to  make  are  the  genuine 
results  of  twelve  years'  experience  and  observation. 

Of  the  Gathering  of  the  Moss^  its  Treatment  and  Mixing,- — 
The  moss  (fl';^pnum  spec,  div.)  is  gathered  in  the  months  of 
September  and  October  in  the  woods,  and  chopped  small  at 
home  with  a  hatchet,  or  cut  like  chaff,  after  which  it  is  laid  up 
in  a  broad  heap  in  the  open  air.  About  four  English  bushels 
of  horn  shavings,  or  more,  are  added  to  every  two-horse-load 
of  moss,  and  well  mixed  with  it;  after  that  the  heap  is  left 
undisturbed  till  the  following  spring.  In  the  first  fine  days 
of  March,  the  moss  thus  mixed  is  spread  in  the  air,  in  ordier 
to  get  it  tolerably  (but  not  thoroughly)  dry;  after  which  it  is 
put  under  cover  to  preven,t  its  getting  damp  again. 

Of  the  Transplanting  of  the  Pi/ie^apples  mthout  Balls.  — 
The  pots  are  chosen  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  plants,  but 
they  are  generally  larger  than  when  the  plants  are  to  be  potted 
in  earth.  The  apertures  at  the  bottom  are,  as  usual,  covered 
with  bits  of  earthenware,  after  which  the  pots  are  filled  in  the 
following  manner :  —  We  first  put  in  the  prepared  moss  to 
the  depth  of  three  fingers,  which  is  well  rammed  down,  and 
then  thinly  covered  witn  manure,  salt,  or  saltpetre.  This  is 
continued  alternately  till  the  pot  is  rather  more  than  half 
full ;  after  which  a  cylindrical  piece  of  wood,  of  from  2  to  3  in. 
in  diameter  (according  to  the  stoutness  of  the  plant),  is  placed 
upright  on  the  moss  in  the  pot,  and  the  latter  is  then  filled  to 
the  top  with  the  same  substance,  with  thin  sprinklings  of  salt 
between  the  layers  as  before.  The  wood  is  then  taken  out, 
and  the  hole  partially  filled  up  with  fine  good  mould.  The 
number  of  pots  thus  prepared  must  be  the  same  as  that  of  the 
roots  to  be  transplanted. 

The  propagation  of  the  pine-apple  is  effected,  as  it  is  well 
known,  either  by  the  setting  of  the  sprouts  or  suckers  (proles), 
or  of  the  crowns  (coma). 

The  suckers  are  separated  from  the  mother  plant  by  being 
torn  off,  after  which  the  fibres  which  appear  in  the  placQ  where 
they  have  been  attached  are  trimmed  with  a  sharp  knife,  and 
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the  sprouts  left  three  or  four  days  on  a  board  to  dry  in  the 
hot-house.  If  the  individuals  are  tolerably  strong,  the  scaly 
leaves  at  the  trunk  are  taken  off,  for  the  purjwse  of  giving  a 
better  opjx)rtunity  to  the  new  roots  for  spreading  themselves. 

The  crowns  are  also  freed  from  the  fibres  at  the  lower  end 
with  a  knife,  and  also  dried  in  the  hot-house ;  and,  if  neces- 
sary, some  leaves  may  be  cautiously  taken  from  them  at  the 
base.  But  if  it  is  wished  to  transfer  into  moss  young  or  old 
plants  which  have  taken  root  in  the  earth,  the  mould,  on  their 
being  taken  up,  is  shaken  off,  the  roots  closely  cut  off  the 
stem  (stipes),  and  the  stem  cleared  of  dry  leaves,  and  also  of 
some  green  one's ;  which,  however,  must  be  done  with  care. 
If  the  stem  is  too  long,  or  dry  or  rotten  at  the  base,  it  must 
be  shortened,  and  the  rotten  part  cut  out.  This  kind  of  plants 
must  also  be  dried  in  the  hot-house  like  the  former. 

On  transplanting  any  of  the  stems,  they  are  placed  into 
the  aperture  left  in  the  moss,  the  interstices  filled  up  with 
fine  rich  mould,  and  the  whole  pressed  firm,  so  as  to  make 
the  plant  stand  upright.  When  the  planting  is  finished, 
the  pots  are  placed  in  the  pine-apple  pits,  in  a  tan  bed  pre- 
viously prepared,  treating  them  in  the  usual  manner.  I  have 
observed,  however,  for  several  years,  that  pine-apples  grown 
in  moss  are  not  so  sensitive  as  those  which  are  grown  in 
earth,  and  bear  watering  better ;  by  this,  however,  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  they  are  to  be  kept  absolutely  wet.  Besides 
being  watered,  the  plants  should  also  be  moistened  with  the 
following  preparation :  — 

In  the  month  of  March  I  put  into  a  cask,  holding  about 
two  hogsheads,  two  bushels  of  cow-dung,  one  peck  of  horn 
shavings,  and  from  20  to  24  quarts  of  bullock's  blood,  filling 
the  remaining  space  with  water ;  and  I  leave  it  for  three  or 
four  months  to  a  voluntary  fermentation,  causing  the  liquid  to 
be  well  stirred  up  about  once  every  week. 

Use  of  the  Liquid.  —  At  the  end  of  those  three  or  four 
months  the  fermentation  will  have  been  completed,  and  the 
liquid  may  be  applied  to  the  pine-apples  towards  the  end  of 
May  or  the  beginning  of  June,  and  again  in  September  and 
October,  under  the  following  regulations :  —  When  the  moss 
in  the  pots  had  got  properly  dry,  I  watered  the  plants  copi- 
ously with  this  liquid  stirred  up,  and  afterwards  each  indi- 
vidual plant  with  clean  water,  in  order  to  distribute  the  former 
equally  among  the  pots.  I  only  used  the  liquid  once,  employ- 
ing water  at  other  times.  I  used  this  liquid  again  in  Sep- 
tember or  October,  also  for  once  only,  and  then  again  used 
pure  water. 

By  this  method  m^  ^^laxvts  grew  rapidly,  having  fine  green 
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leaves,  and  large  fruit  of  from  eight  to  twelve  berries,  of  a 
fine  aromatic  taste,  much  more  juicy  than  those  which  are 
grown  in  mould. 

Of  the  Transplanting  of  Pine^apples  with  the  Balls.  —  If  it 
is  wished  to  transplant  such  roots  as  have  been  grown  in  moss, 
pots  of  a  proportionate  size  are  again  selected,  which  receive 
a  substratum  of  the  mixture  of  moss  and  horn  shavings,  as 
described  before,  rammed  in  in  the  same  manner.  .  The  pots 
with  the  plants  are  then  turned  over,  the  latter  taken  out  with 
the  balls,  freed  from  the  dry  or  superfluous  green  leaves, 
placed  on  the  substratum  in  the  pot,  and  the  interval  between 
the  ball  and  the  pot  filled  up  with  the  moss  mixture,  which  is 
properly  pressed  down,  salt  having  been  introduced  between 
the  layers  as  before.  It  is,  however,  to  be  observed,  that  the 
plant  must  always  he  sunk  into  the  leaves,  and  no  part  of  the 
stem  beneath  them  remain  uncovered.  The  sinking  of  the 
pots,  and  the  watering,  airing,  and  shaduig  of  the  plants, 
require  no  description. 

I  must,  however,*  mention  a  useful  observation  which  I  have 
made.  In  order  to  simplify  and  shorten  the  other  process,  I 
planted  the  pine-apples  this  year  in  March,  in  a  soil  prepared 
of  improved  loam  earth,  dung-bed  earth,  brook  slime,  and 
horn  shavings,  which  had  such  an  injurious  eflfect  on  the 
plants,  that  the  leaves  lost  their  fine  green  colour,  and  faded, 
and  the  roots  did  not  show  themselves  till  August,  afler  which 
the  plants  certainly  again  recovered. 

But  whether  this  was  occasioned  by  the  transfer  of  the 
plants  from  moss  into  earth,  or  by  the  lime  which  is  contained 
in  the  two  latter  kinds  of  earth,  I  must  find  out  by  farther  ex- 
periments. I  am,  Sir,  &c. 

Jacob  Seimel. 
Bogenhausen,  near  Munich^  Nov.  23.  1828. 


Art.  XXVIII.  Observations  em  the  Management  of  Vines  in  the 
Pinery.  By  Mr.  Geo.  Fulton,  Gardener  to  Lord  Northwick. 
Read  at  the  Vale  of  Evesham  Horticultural  Society,  Sept.  25. 
1828. 

The  high  estimation  in  which  the  finer  kinds  of  grapes  are 
held,  and  the  different  modes  of  cultivating  the  vine  in  the 
present  day,  form  an  inducement  (after  considerable  practice) 
f(|r  me  to  state  my  method,  which,  although  not  quite  new, 
may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  an  improvement  on  the  general 
mode  of  cultivation. 
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I  prefer  raising  the  plants  from  eyes  of  vines  to  every  other 
mode  of  propagation,  as  they  root  better,  are  short  jointed, 
and  bear  more  abundantly  than  by  any  other  method  I  have 
adopted  or  seen  practised. 

In  making  a  suitable  preparation  for  vines,  I  agree  in  the 
opinion  with  many,  that  a  good  loamy  soil,  of  not  too  binding 
a  nature,  with  a  considerable  proportion  of  vegetable  moula 
and  old  tan,  is  very  good  for  the  purpose. 

But,  with  respect  to  the  depth  of  soil  outside  of  a  forcing- 
house,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  it  is  an  error  to  prepare  a  border 
3  or  4  ft.  deep  (as  it  is  often  done) :  I  would  rather  recommend 
from  two  to  three,  for  various  reasons.  The  first  is,  I  believe, 
a  well  grounded  general  opinion,  that  sun  heat  penetrates 
only  3  ft.  into  the  earth ;  therefore  it  can  be  of  no  use  to  cause 
the  vine,  or  any  other  tree  with  fibrous  roots,  to  extend  them 
downwards  out  of  the  influence  of  solar  heat,  except  where 
accidental  situation,  or  other  causes,  may  render  it  necessary. 

Secondly,  my  practice  is  to  plant  shallow,  that  I  may  be 
enabled  to  add  to  the  border  whatever  kmd  of  soils  or  manure 
I  think  proper,  either  in  summer  or  winter  :  I  find  this  of  great 
use  in  strengthening  the  vme,  and  insuring  permanent  crops 
of  fruit 

The  practice  of  growing  vegetables  or  flowers  near  the 
roots  I  decidedly  disapprove  of,  not  only  as  shading,  but,  what 
is  of  greater  consequence,  on  account  of  the  actual  wearing 
out  of  the  border  from  the  above  manner  of  cropping  it. 

To  have  an  attentive  eye  to  the  young  shoots  at  an  early 
period  of  their  growth  is  of  great  importance ;  and,  to  procure 
round  short-jointed  wood,  my  practice  is  to  keep  a  low  tem- 
perature in  the  night,  and  a  very  high  one  in  the  day.  Vines 
by  such  a  mode  of  treatment  are  not  excited  in  an  unnatural 
degree,  and  nature  is  more  imitated  than  exactly  followed, 
which  may  be  said  to  be  the  main  principle  in  the  art  df 
forcing. 

I  have  frequently  in  the  spring  months  had  the  mercurv  in 
the  thermometer  stand  at  110°  in  a  pinery  early  in  the  dav, 
when,  with  abundance  of  moisture,  vines  have  growTi  very 
rapidly  with  round  short-jointed,  instead  of  flat  long-jointed, 
shoots,  caused  by  an  extreme  of  fire  heat  in  the  night.  The 
observations  already  made  I  wish  to  be  imderstood  as  ap- 
plicable to  pines  as  well  as  vines,  where  they  are  necessarily 
grown  together. 

It  may  also  be  proper  to  remark,  that  the  well  constructed 
copper-roofed  forcing-houses  at  Northwick  Park  are  no  1» 
a  credit  to  the  taste  of  their  noble  owner,  than  a  great  recom- 
mendation to  those  ^Vvo  exeeted  them.  I  consider  m^ailie 
hot-houses  as  foxTtvMi^  owe  o^l  ^e  ^^^\]^\.  W^xovements  in 
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horticulture  in  my  time  for  fruits  and  flowers ;  as  they  are  not 
only  light  and  durable,  but  the  advantages  that  can  be  taken  of 
sun  heat  to  swell  off  die  finer  kinds  of  grapes  we  very  great. 

With  respect  to  pruning,  my  practice  is  to  spur  the  com- 
mon kinds,  or  cut  them  to  one  eye ;  the  muscat  and  others  of 
the  finer  sorts  I  find  succeed  best  when  the  shoots  are  laid 
in  at  four  or  five :  if  left  longer,  they  only  break  a  few  eyes  at 
the  extreme  part  of  the  vine ;  and  if  cut  to  one  or  two,  they 
generally  shoot  strong  without  much  fruit.  This  particularity 
observable  in  the  above  kinds,  no  doubt,  proceeds  from  their 
being  greatly  excited  by  heat,  water,  and  other  causes,  where 
so  many  artificial  means  are  used  to  vines  kept  constantly  in 
a  pinery. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  upon  the  shrivelling  of 
grapes  in  hot-houses  and  vineries :  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  pro- 
ceeds from  a  combination  of  causes. 

The  first  is  evidently  too  great  a  crop,  as  there  is  only  a 
certain  number  of  bunches,  or  proportional  weight  of  fruit,  the 
vine  can  sustain  or  bring  to  perfection ;  and  this  can  only  be 
known  from  long  practice,  and  a  study  of  the  natural  habits 
of  the  different  kinds. 

Secondly,  a  deficiency  of  heat,  when  the  berries  are  swell- 
ing, particularly  checks  the  Frontignac  kinds  both  in  fruit  and 
wood.  A  difference  of  opinion  still  exists  among  practical  men 
respecting  wintering  or  taking  out  vines  in  forcing-houses. 
My  practice  is,  to  take  out  only  the  branches  of  those  which 
are  planted  outside,  and  let  them  remain  out  firom  November 
until  March :  if  put  in  sooner  than  the  returning  warmth  of 
spring,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  they  will  bear  good  crops, 
and  this  is,  in  my  opinion,  one  great  cause  of  the  firequent 
failures  of  fruit 

Where  very  early  crops  are  wanted,  such  kinds  as  the  sweet- 
water,  muscadine,  &c.,  should  be  planted  within  the  house. 
A  proper  selection  is  too  seldom  made :  hence  the  cause  of 
failures  of  fruit,  and  disappointments  to  all  parties  connected 
with  the  cultivation  of  grapes. 


Art.  XXIX.  On  keeping  a  fine  Bloom  on  Cucumbers.  By  Mr. 
Geo.  Fulton,  Gardener  to  Lord  Northwick.  Read  at  the  Meet- 
ing of  the  Vale  of  Evesham  Horticultural  Society,  June  24.  1828. 

The  art  of  producmg  and  keeping  a  fine  natural  bloom  on 
cucumbers,  either  for  a  gentleman's  table,  for  show,  or  for  the 
market,  merits  great  attention,  both  as  to  the  perfect  appear- 
ance of  the  fruit,  and  also  to  the  general  culture  of.  the  plant 
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after  the  fruit  is  set  From  that  time  a  strong  bottom  heat 
should  be  given  with  dung  linings ;  or,  if  late  in  the  spring, 
short  grass  laid  round  the  frame  on  the  dung  will  cause  a 
very  strong  heat.  Water  ought  then  to  be  given  plentifully, 
always  at  tne  back  part  of  the  frame ;  and  at  no  time  should 
the  plants  be  watered  over  their  leaves,  when  the  fruit  is  wanted 
for  its  fine  delicate  bloom  and  long  regular  shape.  A  fine 
foliage  over  all  the  bed  is  also  a  very  essential  point;  and 
leaves  should  never  be  picked  off  near  the  fruit  (as  too  often 
done),  as  it  thereby  deranges  the  juices  of  the  plant,  and  con- 
sequently the  fruit  does  not  swell  off  finely.  Air  also  should 
be  given  very  sparingly  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  even  in 
bright  sunshine,  and  generally  there  should  be  a  little  left  in 
the  night,  when  the  bottom  heat  is  very  strong,  as  by  that 
means  the  air  in  the  frame  is  kept  sweet.  When  the  fruit  is 
fit  to  eat,  for  any  of  the  above  purposes,  great  care  should  be 
taken  to  pack  it  in  narrow  wooden  boxes,  in  the  largest  sting- 
ing nettle  leaves  that  can  be  got,  filling  up  the  interstices  with 
well-thrashed  moss,  and  covering  over  with  soft  leaves  of  any 
kind.  It  may  then  be  sent  to  a  great  distance  with  a  fine 
bloom,  and,  upon  the  whole,  in  a  perfect  state. 


Art.  XXX.  On  the  Culture  of  the  Strawberry  on  a  Ught  tamfy 
Sail,  By  Thomas  Fleetwood,  Gardener  at  Donnington.  Read 
at  the  Meeting  of  the  Vale  of  Evesham  Horticidtural  Society, 
July  24.  1828. 

Having  heard  many  persons  complain  of  the  unproduc- 
tiveness  of  strawberries  on  light  sandy  land,  and  having  long 
observed  their  deficiency  in  bearing  in  soil  of  this  description, 
my  attention  has  been  directed,  during  the  last  eight  years,  to 
the  improvement  of  their  cultivation,  by  changing  the  nature 
of  the  soil  by  the  use  of  different  composts.  In  every  instance 
in  which  marl  did  not  form  part  of  the  compost  I  have  been 
unsuccessful.  The  plan  of  culture  I  would  recommend  is 
the  following :  —  After  manuring  the  ground  with  diuig  and 
sofl  marl,  and  digging  them  in  well,  I  take  the  first  plants  that 
grow  on  the  runners,  and  plant  them  in  four-row  beds ;  the 
rows  16  in.  apart,  and  the  plants  12  in.  from  each  other  in  the 
row.  If  planted  in  September,  or  early  in  October,  and 
watered  and  shaded,  they  soon  take  root,  and  generally  bear 
well  the  first  year. 

After  the  beds  have  been  well  cleaned  the  last   time  in 
ApJcttt;^  tod,)x&ffeih&.xiuu;ier&  begin,  to.gmwt  I-corakrUma 
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Ijin.  thick  with  soft  marl,  for  the  young  plants  to  grow  in. 
As  soon  as  the  first  plants  on  the  runners  have  taken  root,  I 
cut  oflF  the  runner  an  inch  above  the  plant  so  formed,  by 
which  its  strength  is  considerably  increased.  On  all  light 
sandy  land  I  have  found  the  strawberry  most  productive  by 
allowing  as  many  of  the  young  self-planted  roots  as  will  cover 
the  beds  to  remain,  and  the  fruit  is  also  much  cleaner  than 
when  the  roots  are  single.  When  the  young  plants  are 
firmly  established,  all  the  old  runners  and  leaves  should  be 
carefully  cut  off,  and  the  ground  kept  clean  by  hand- weeding. 
By  the  above  plan  strawberries  may  be  successfully  culti- 
vated among  new  plantations  of  gooseberries  and  currants.  If 
the  bushes  are  in  single  rows,  one  row  of  strawberries  on  each 
side  of  them  will  be  sufficient ;  but  if  in  beds,  then  two  rows 
on  each  side,  and  the  })ath  may  be  made  in  the  centre  of  the 
bed  between  the  bushes. 


Art.  XXXI.     On  the  Management  of  the  ffaudfois  Strawberry. 

By  Fragaria. 

Sh-, 

Having  this  year  had  an  oppoi'tunity  of  visiting  the  gar- 
dens of  several  gentlemen  within  thirty  miles  of  London,  it  is 
my  intention  to  employ  a  small  portion  of  my  time  in  making 
some  remarks  on  the  treatment  of  those  kindis  of  plants  which 
appeared  to  me  not  to  have  received  the  attention  they 
deserve. 

My  method  of  treatment,  which  differs  from  those  I  have 
lately  seen,  may  not  be  new  to  many  of  your  able  correspond- 
ents, but  that  it  is  so  to  a  great  many  I  am  certain.  Like 
your  much  respected  correspondent  Agronome,  I  must  for  a 
considerable  time  conceal  my  real  name  and  address ;  but  per- 
haps, also,  like  him,  I  may  at  some  future  time  be  able  to  give 
it.  Whatever  opinion  you  may  form  of  my  humble  endea- 
vours, yet  if  it  be  true  that  there  is  some  good  to  be  learned 
from  every  fool,  perhaps  there  may  be  an  individual  who,  like 
myself,  may  be  much  informed  by  reading  some  of  the  most 
trifling  things  in  your  hiiscellany.  At  any  rate,  whatever 
treatment  this  or  any  other  communication  may  receive  at  your 
hands,  it  cannot,  of  course^  affect  my  interest ;  so  that  you  are 
at  liberty  to  do  with  them  just  as  you  please. 

The  first  thing  I  shall  trouble  you  with  is  the  management 
of  the  hautbois  strawberry.  That  those  people  who  know  but 
little  of  gardening,  and  less  of  the  nature  of  plants  to  bear 
male  ana  female  flowers  on  the  same  or  dilTerent  plants^ 
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should  not  have  observed  this  variation  in  the  hautbois  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at ;  but  that  so  many  gardeners  should  be 
^ther  ignorant  of  it,  or  so  indifferent  about  it  as  to  make  no 
di£Perence  in  its  <;ultivation,  is  surprising.  I  am  aware  that 
some  will  be  ready  to  say,  as  others  have  said,  that  tliey  fre- 
quently had  good  crops  of  hautbois,  without  taking  any  par- 
ticular care  as  to  the  selection  of  their  plants.  I  have  also 
seen  the  s^ne  in  a  kind  season,  and  where  the  plants  have 
been  accidentally  mixed :  but  where  this  has  been  the  case 
once,  I  have  many  times  seen  rows  of  plants  with  scarcely  any 
thing  but  males ;  on  the  other  hand,  I  have  seen  beds  almost 
composed  of  female  plants,  which,  though  they  may  have  been 
impregnated  for  some  distance  round  the  males,  yet  have  not 
been  productive  of  half  a  crop.  ITie  best  way  I  have  been 
able  to  discover  to  insure  a  good  crop  (as  far  as  cultivation  is 
concerned)  is  as  follows :  —  In  the  spring,  as  soon  as  the 
plants  are  in  flower,  mark  out  a  piece  of  ground  about  two 
yards  square,  as  that  ^ili,  with  care,  produce  plants  enough 
for  extensive  plantations ;  this  must  be  done  by  'cutting  an 
alley  between  them  and  the  other  part  of  the  bed,  which 
must  always  be  kept  clear  of  runners,  in  order  that  they  may 
not  mix.  This  done,  look  well  over  your  plants,  and  pull  up 
all  the  females ;  and  when  you  have  retained  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  males  to  occupy  the  .ground,  pull  up  all  the  others,  as 
there  are  frequently  plants  which  do  not  flower,  and  which,  if 
permitted  to  remain,  would  afterwards  mix  them.  Now,  let 
another  piece  be  marked  out  for  the  females,  pulling  up  all  the 
males,  and  leaving  none  but  such  as  have  fruit  or  fruit  blos- 
soms on ;  out  of  these  two  pieces  all  future  plantations  are  to 
be  made  in  the  following  manner.  About  March,  plant  out  in 
beds  of  three  rows,  each  eighteen  inches  apart,  and  one  foot 
from  plant  to  plant  in  the  rows  or  in  the  borders  round  the 
garden,  of  the  same  width.  Let  the  two  outside  rows  be 
planted  with  females,  and  the  middle  one  with  males.  The 
ground  this  year  may  be  sown  with  seeds,  or  planted  thinly, 
and  next  year  <^  unless  a  very  bad  season)  it  will  produce  abun- 
dantly. They  may  either  be  continued  a  year  or  two  longer, 
or  planted  every  year  from  the  two  beds  first  marked  out.  I 
prefer  the  latter  method,  especially  where  ground  is  scarce,  as 
the  ground  thus  occupied  may  always  be  planted  with  some- 
thing else,  except  the  spring  they  are  to  bear  fruit ;  whereas 
if  the  old  beds  remain  they  cannot  be  cropped  at  all,  and 
require  a  great  deal  more  time  to  manage  than  it  will  take  to 
plant  new  ones.  I  remain.  Sir,  &c. 

September^  18S0.  Fragaria. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 


Art.  I.  Varieties  of  British  Plants  cultivated  and  sold  by  Mr* 
James  Smith  and  Sony  at  Monkwood  Grove  near  Ayr.  By  Mr. 
Smith. 

.  . .  Those  marked  with  a  star  (*)  I  consider  the  rarest  in  the  list.  I 
have  added  four  or  five  names,  as  in  my  manuscript,  for  want  of  better 
authority.  I  would  have  sent  specimens  of  several  of  the  varieties,  and  of 
those  named  on  ray  own  authority,  but  could  not  by  the  present  convey- 
ance :  if  you  think  them  worth  seeing,  after  receipt  of  your  answer  I  will 
embrace  the  first  opportunity  of  sending  them.  I  have  sure  information 
that  the  Soldanella  alpina  is  a  native  of  Wales :  please  let  me  know  if  it 
is  generally  known  as  such.  I  have  put  in  the  Primula  scdtica,  as  it  was  I 
who  named  it,  and,  I  believe,  first  detected  it  as  a  new  British  plant.  John 
Dunlop,  Esq.,  brother  of  the  late  General  Dunlop  of  Dunlop  House, 
brought  it  to  me  for  the  Primula  farindsa,  as  he  supposed  he  had  found  a 
new  habitation  for  it.  I  said,  when  I  received  it  trom  him,  I  was  truly 
obliged  to  him  for  it ;  for,  if  not  a  new  species,  it  was  a  singular  variety : 
this  happened  eighteen  or  nineteen  years  since.         I  am.  Sir,  &c. 

Monkwood  Grove,  near  Ayr,  Aug.30.  1827.  James  Smith. 

This  communication  has  been  delayed,  partly  owing  to  the  extreme  diffi- 
culty of  deciphering  the  manuscript.  That  the  very  latest  novelties  procured 
by  Mr.  Smith  might  be  included  in  it,  we  sent  him  a  proof,  which  nas  been 
received,  with  his  corrections,  this  4th  day  of  September,  1830.  We  re- 
commend the  first  alphabet  in  this  list  to  the  three  nurserymen  who  are 
forming  arboretums,  vi2.  Messrs.  Donald,  Young,  and  Buchanan.  Mr. 
Smith  mentions  that  he  has  upwards  of  600  species  and  varieties  of  plants, 
and  that  he  is  yearly  making  considerable  additions.  His  son-in-law,  who 
has  been  all  the  season  in  Russia,  is  daily  expected  with  an  extensive 
collection.  —  Cond, 

Hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs. 


A^cer  Pseudo-Pl&tanus  hybrida 

V.  argentlssima  n6va  and  aurea 

nova 
*v,  variegata 
*v,  prae^cox 
*v,  simena  [?]  coccinea 
campestre  v,  foliis  variegatis 
V.  macrophylla 
.^sculus  Hippocdstanum  v,  pra?^cox 
*t;.  cHspum  v.  6legans  novum 
V,  angustifolium  v,  r6seum 
*t>.  hybridum  v.  variegatum  ar- 
genteum 


V,  variegatum  aureum 
^"Inus  dutin6sa  v,  varie^ta 
V,  Taciniata  v,  ouercifolia 
*v.  grossulariaefolia 
Andrdmeda  j9olif61ia  v.  angu8tif61ia 

V,  latifolia  v,  subulata 
i4'rbutus  C/^nedo  v.  r libra 
V,  fdliis  vBriegatis 
V,  flore  pleno  v,  longif61ia 
IPva-ursi  v,  or  sp,  angustifolia 
Azalea  procumbens  v,  prostr^ta 
Berberis  vulgaris,  being  without  seeds 
V,  fi'6ctu  dlbo 
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^^ula  4]ba  c6rtice  nigro  v.  p^ndula 
V.  fbliis  vari^tis 
nana  v.  diffusa 
^uxus  sempervlrens  v.  arborea 

V,  arborea  vajnegata  v.  weeping 
V,  latifdlia 

*f.  arborea  r.  angustifdlia 
V.  cHspa  and  v,  variegata 
v.  nana  v.  latifolia 
V,  nana  n6va 
V.  myrsinifblia 
Oirpinus  ^etula  v.  variegkta 
V,  9uercif<>lia  v.  asplenifolia 
•r.  p^ndula 
Castanea  vesca  v.  asplenifolia 
*t7.  foliis  maculatis  v.  Isevigatis 
V.  foliis  areeuteis  v.  variegatis 
dstus  ^eli&ntneroum,  in  all  36  va- 
rieties 
V,  variegktum  novum 
v.variegatum  v,  pl^o  Iuteo,with 
eight  or  nine  singular  varie- 
ties in  their  £owers 
(^ytisus  Z/abumum  v,  incisum 

V,  foliis  variq^tis 
Crats^gus  Oxyacanitha  v.  pl^ia 
V,  fl.  roseo  v.  prae^cox 
••r.  grandiflora  v,  fructu  aureo 
nova 
V,  fiructu  luteo  v.  fructu  bicolori 
•*p.  fructu  striato  v,  apetala.  Beau- 
tiful. 
^v.  caule  flexuoso.     Thorns  re- 
curved, singular 
V,  foliis  variegatis  r.  shoots  and 

leaves  variegated 
V,  pumila  V.  weeping 
.  *v.  splendens 
*v,  fructu  subviride  ndva 
C6mus  sanguljneay  vari^ted 
C6rylus  ^vell^a  r.  foliis  variegatis 
V,  foliis  aureis,  with  seversu  rare 
varieties  in  fruit 
CVSmarum  palustre  t\  varieglitum 

*v,  or  sp.  minus 
JD&phne  mezereum  v,  frGctu  klho 

V,  ser6tinum 
Jff'mpetrum.    nigrum    v.    erectum, 

Scotch 
^rica  vulgliriA  V,  plena  v.  6Iba 
V.  fl6ribus  arg^nteia. 
*v,  dlba  procumbens  t>.  lan^ta 
•v.  tomentosa  v.  fl.  ri^hro 
*p.  foliis  varieg&tis  arg^nteis  v. 

.  a6reis 
•r.  duqi.ds^  jp j^mila 
cinfcrea  v.  n.  &lbo  v.  Qo^fneo 
V  prolifcg^ j,^^ 


iV;V.  vv  \Ai^^>v4««i  iX 


r.  bicolor  c,  purple-tipped 
T^etralix  v.  4lbo 
V.  major  pallido 

vhgans  r.  alba  v.  rubra  v.  cornea 
^u6nymus  europae'a  foliis  variegatis 

f .  fructu  dlbo  V,  pumila 
JSuph6rbta  mnygdaloides,  variegated 
^agus  syK'dtica  f .  purpurea 
r.  marginata  c.  ospleoifblia 
..  *t;.  pendula  i^.  undulata 
i^xinus  excelsior  v,  pendula 

V,  c6rtice  striato  v,  c6rtice  ru- 

goso 
V,  cortice  verrucoso  c.  crispo 
V.  integrifolia 
V,  foliis  digitiktis 
*v.  foliis  ternis  opp<Ssitis 
r.  argentea  angustifolia  r.  varie- 
gata ndva 
V.  cortice  et  fi^liis  variegatis 
V.  C(5rtiqe  aureo  i?.  foliis  aureis 
^edera  Hhiix.  v.  variegata  v.  elegans 
variegata 
V,  aurea  variegata 
V,  foliis  digitatis  t>.  fdliis  pal- 

matis 
V,  subcordata 

V.  arborea  v,  m^jor.     The  Irish 
ivy 
*v,  arborea  nova.    Elegant 
*v.  fiructu  dlbo 
/^lex,  several  varieties,  but,  I  believe, 

none  that  are  rare 
Jimiperus  communis,  mas.  and  fem. 
V,  arborea.    Upright  Scotch 
Zigustrum  vulgare  v,  tuo^hed-leaved 
V,  stric  turn  angustifolium  o.  fir  6ctu 
luteo 
Lonicera   Periciymenum    v.    varie- 
eated 
V,  Dutch  variegated  v.  ^uarci- 

folium  vari^ated 
V.  grandiflorum  v.  parviA^rum 
V.  Bore  4Ibo  v.  roseo 
Menziesta  joolifolia  v,  cocclaea 

*v,  nknsL  dumosa 
ilfyrlca  Gaicy  mas.  and  fem. 
Pinus  sylvestris  v,  foliis  variegitis 
^bies  varieg-^ta 
dlba  and  picea  foliis  vari^atis 
'i'riikDus  JPadus  v.  foliis  varie^tis 
V,  minor 
domestica  plena 
•Pyrus   ilfalus  r.  foliis  rark^tis. 
Elegant 
r.  Curtice  fungdso 
r.   variepta   ap|»le    couunuiui, 
varlBffata 


'  MISN^UWC  m*'^ 
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comti]i!kni«  fKore  pT^o 
•Quercus  i?6bur  v,  rarieg^tinn  n6- 
vum.    Elegant 
•r.  variegatuin  r,  asplenifblitim 

ndvam 
•i;.  Iffivigitum  m&jus  dentktum 

ndvum 
V,  lacini^tum  t.  n6viim 
iRbes  nigrum  <?.  f61iis  variegatis 
V.  fdliis  laciniatis  tt  fructu  viridi 
rdbrum  »*  f6lfis  T&riegatis 
r,  fructu  striate  t>.  fructu  p611ido 
V,  fructu  &lbo.     True    Scotch 

variety 
r.  f  61iis  blotched 
*petrae*um  frijctu  filbo 
iS!68a  arv^nsis  v,  fdliis  variegatis 
V.  fl.  pl^no 
canina  r.  fl.  plena 
acicul^s  V,  fL,  61bo 
tomentosa  v,  fl.  &lbo 
villdsa  r.  plena  v.  parviffdm 
spinosfssima,  ten  single  varieties 
r.  foliis  variq^tis 
V.  pl^a,  above  100  sorts,  most 
of  them    our   own  rearing, 
35  of  which  are  very  fine 
i7ubus  fruticdsa  v,  pldna 
ff.  fructn  &lbo 
V,  rilkbra  r.  rdbra  pl^na 
V.  fdliis  argenteis  variep^^tis 
V.  fbliis  aoreis  variegatis 
t).  hispidlssima 
•r.  caule  laeVo  ^laCicis  fdliis 
*r;  c.  1.  z,  f.  pnckles  ascending, 

singular 
suber^cta  r.  plena 
V.  ahnost  thomless 
V,  spinosfssima 
corylifdlia  sub-plena,  large 
*grandifblia,  dwarfish,  sitignlar 
iSalix  caprea,  variegated 
cinerea,  variegated 
r.  c6rtice  fungdso 
Vorbjana,  variegated 
41ba,  fem.  catkin  crowned  with 
leaves 
iSiunbikcus  nigra,  variegated,  v,  fr(ictu 
viridi 


V,  fbYas  laeinilitis  v.  rbtuttdifMia 
*v,  caule  monstrdso  t,  parvifidrft 
*v,  fdliis  argenteid  v.  adteii  ndva 
5olanum  DulcsUn^,  variegated    ' 

V,  fl.  et  frutrtu  ^bo 
*5<Srbus    aucupAria  t.  fdliis  varie- 
gatis 
V.  caule  monstrdso 
h/brida  f.  p6ndula,  with  18  Or 
20  more  seedlihg  varieties 
5^&rtium^'unceum  fl.  sub-pleno 
V.  fl.  i\ho  V.  fdliis  vanc^tis 
5pbae'a  ^icif  dlia  fdliis  rariegatis 
*v.  corvrabdsa  r.  longifdlia  un- 
dnlata 
7\lxus  baccata  v.  strfcta.  Irish 
*v,  ndva  strfcta.  Scotch,  v.  lati- 
fdlia 
r.  fdliis  variegatis 
*7^1ia  europae^a  v.  asplenifdlia 
r.  p^ndula 
V,  c6rtice  adreo 

•  Taccfnium  ntis-Idce^  variecated 

V.  major.  Scotch  and  Irish 
'  Myrtillus  m^jor 
Kinca  minor,  gold  and  silver  varie- 
gated 
c  media  blotched  v.  mhior  pur- 
pi^reo  pleno 
Fib6mum  Lant^a  latifdlia 
V,  fdliis  vari^tis 
(Xpulus    fdliis    varic^ds    and 
rdsfea 

•  CTlex  europs^a  strfcta.    Scotch 

c  fl.  pleno 
V.  fdliis  vari^atis 
V,  strfcta.  Irisn 
*rnmus  campestris  p^ndula  n6va 
and  *  V,  prostrata  ndva 
*v,  adpr^sa  v,  cucuMta  ndva 
r.  fdliis  variegatis 
•r.  nana  ndvia 
V,  hdmiHs  fdliis  attenuiitis  et 

acnmin&tis 
*r.  weeping  common 
V,  asplenifdfia  variegdted 
m^jor  variegated 
Aiberdsa  fdnis  pulveitd^tiA 


Htard^  HerhaceouB  Perennkda. 


ilchillea  Pt&rmica  e.  pleno 

V.  corolla  quillecl  or  fistulous 
ilfillef dlhiin  rtkbro  t^*  fbl.  var. 
^O^ga  reptans  v.  k\bo  v.  rdbro  t^^ 

pleno  V.  ibliis  Variegatis 
Al^enJmt  vulgaris,  varie^ted  and 
pabesoent      -v^-.-*^ 


alpina  v.  m^ior 

ilnchusa  angustitdlia  dibb 

ilhemdnc  nemordsa'  prelno 

V.  rosea  v.  csen!kleaf/.'ghindifldni 

PuUatUla  csferCdeli  or  idtropur- 

-     piSlrea 

iTnthenus  ndbittl'^ta^ 


.4V^. 
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tinct6ria,  variegated 
^nthyllis  Vulneraria  v,  rubro  v*  dibo 

V,  p&llido 
ilp^gia  autumnalis  fl.  dlbo 
Arnicria  vulgaris  v,  coccineo  v.  &lbo 

V,  pumila  v.  alpina 
Artemisia  vulgaris,  vari^ted 
il^rum  maculatum  v.  viride 
.Asperuia  odorata  v.  latifdlia  v.  an- 

gustif61ia 
i4^ster  7Vip61ium  v.  latif<iiium 
^str4galus  hypogl6ttis  v.  &lbo 
.^opddium  rodagraria,  varie^ted 
.^ellis  per^nnis,  above  60  varieties, 
single,  double, and  proliferous, 
many  of  them  very  fine 
J9et6nica  officinalis  41bo 
^orago  officinalis  &lbo 
Oeiltha  palustris  pleno  v,  radicans  v. 

pdllida 
Campanula  glomerata  &lbo  v.  major 
latifdlia  v.  &lbo  v.  ceeruleo 
p&tula  V.  &lbo 
j9ersicif61ia  caerulea  ndva  pleno, 

&c.  V.  n6va 
V.  &lba  pumila  pleno   v.  dlbo 

single  ndva 
rotundifdlia  v.  dlbo  v.  p&llida 
V.  longifolia  v.  longiflora 
*Trach^lium  caeruieum  plenum 
and  V,  plenlssima 
V.  ^bum  majus  plenum 
V,  casruleum  majus  plenum 
♦i'.  blcolor  plenum 
Cardamine  pratensis  pleno  v.  proH- 
fera 
♦r.  k\ho  V.  k\bo  pleno  or  rocket 
do. 
*  singularly  beautifiil 
O&rduus  Maimnus  v.  non-maculata 
Centaur^  nigra  klba  v.  c&mea 
t*.  grandifldra  pleno 
V.  grandiflora  v,  laciniata 
V.  fdliis  cucullatis  v.  f61iis  varie- 

gatis 
Scabidsa  v,  dibo 
Cheirdnthus  C/iciri  pleno.     True 
Clieliddnium  majus  plenmn 

V,  or  sp.  laciniatum 
•Chrysdnthemum     leucdnthemum, 
quilled 
V.  fdliis  variegatis 
Cnicus  arvensis  &lba  v.  fl.  viridi 

V.  p&llida  o.  leaves  nearly  entire 
lanceolata  dlbo  and  cameo 
paMstris  alba 
Culcnicum  autumnalis  v,  pleno 


V,  f61iis  variegatis 
Convallaria  majalis  plena  variegata 
V.  fl.  rubro 

Polyg6natum  v,  fl.  pleno 
Conv61vulus  arvensis  v,  albo 

sepium  v.  rubro 
Cyclamen  europae^  um  ilbum  v.  an- 

gustif61ium 
•C}Tiosurus      cristatus      vivlpanis. 

Beautifiil 
Digitalis  purpurea  v.  41bo  v.  cameo 
^Doromcum    Pardali&nches,    \'arie- 

gated 
£pil6bium  hirsutum,  variegated 
tetragdnum  t^.variegated  v.  nanum 
montanum  v,  folidsum  r.    albi- 

fldrum 
palustre  fl.  pallldo 
angustifOlium  dlbum 
V,  dumosum    and  spicatum  new 
sp.  English 
JEryngium   maritimum  fdliis  varie- 
gatis 
JE^upatdrium  canndbinum  fl.  dlbo 
Erddium  ricutarium  album 
Euphrasia  Odontites  dlbo 
officinalis  fl.  cxruleo 
Festuca  ovina,  viviparous 
Fritillaria  mel^agris  alba  t>.  pleno 
Gal&nthus  nivalis  pleno 
Gale6bdolon  luteum  fdliis  variegatis 

V.  maculatis 
Gentiamz  campestris  pl^o 
Pneumonaathe  v.  dlbo 
Geranium  pratense  dlbum   v,  albo 
pleno 
V.  41bum  versicolor  v.  caeruleo 

pleno 
sylv&ticum  v,  dibo 
KobertiantiTfi  v.  41bo 
m611e  V,  ilbo 
^diss^ctum  v.  dlbo 
G^um  rivale,  variegated 
urbanum,  variegated 
semperfldrens  new  sp.   British 
Glechdma  Aederacea,  vanegated 

V.  fdliLs  cristl^tis 
Glaux  maritima  alba 
GnaphkUum  diofcum,  mas.  and  fem. 
t7.  diofcum  rubrum  v,  major  or  tp, 
i/esperis  matronMis  dlbo  pleno  and 
casrideo  pleno 
V.  fldre  maculkto 
♦-Hypericum  puichrum  pallidum 
i/ypochffi'ris  radicata  fl.  &lbo 
I^ns  Pseud--4'corus  fdliis  vari^atk 
a  variety,  or  rather  a  species. 
Beautifiil,  straw-coloured,  and 
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grows  much  taller  in  the  flower- 
Btem  than  the  Pseud-i4''corus : 
it  has  a  pleasant  smell 
fcetidissima  f  dliis  variegktis 
cTuncus  squarrosus  fl.  pleno 
Z/6thyrus  pratensis  v.  latifdlia,  pubes- 
cent 
Z/61ium  perenne  fl,  pleno 
Zdtus  corniculatus,  variegated 
V,  angustif  6Iius  or  sp. 
major  tomentdsus 
Linaria  vulgaris  v,  albo  v,  orange 
V.  Pel6ria 

Cymbalaria  foliis  variegatis 
v.  fl.  41bo 

v.  repens  cseriilea  or  «p. 
Xinum  usitatissimum  fl.  41bo 
Luzula  sylvatica,  variegated 
Lychnis  Flos-cuculi  v.  fl.  4lbo 
V.  fl.  cdmeo  v,  fl.  pleno 
Viscaria  v.  4lbo  v.  cameo 
V,  fl.  pleno 

diolca  V.  fl.  61bo  v.  pleno,  red- 
flowered 
*t).  or  ip.  of  do.  fl.  pleno.  Elegant 
v.  of  do.  fl.  41bo,  and  of  both  red, 
white,  and  great-flowered  are 
mas.  and  fem.  v.  dlbo  pleno 
♦Lysimachia  nemonmi,  vari^ated 
Matricaria  Chamomilla  fl.  pleno 

V.  fl.   quilled,  *«.  quilled  pl^o 

V.  fdliis  variegatis 

V,  plumosa   or  ip.   v.  plumdsa 

pleno  V,  quilled  pleno 
maritima  v.  variegated  v.  nana 
ilf&lva  moschata  41bo 
-flienthfl  sylvestris,  variegated 
•^yosotis  V.  or  sp.  fl.  dlbo 
M&[Q\mdlxs  per^nnis,  mas.  and  fem. 
iVarcissus  mmor  v.  plenus  ndvus 
*galanthif61ius,    and    27    other 
varieties  from   seeds,  which 
form  a  beautiful  collection 
poeticus  V.  plenus 
^nanthera  biennis  p&llida 
Ondnis  spinosa  fl.  41bo 

^spinosissima  ndva  sp.  Scotch 
arvensis  v.  fl.  &lbo  v,  rubro 
V.  spindsa  v.  spin6sa  41ba 
V,  pdllida  V.  f61iis  variegatis 
(Xrchis  latifdlia  41ba 

maculata  41ba 
(Xrobus  sylv&ticus  o.  ruber 
O'xalis  Acetosella  caerulea 
♦Paednifl  officinalis  v,  fl.  versicolor 
ndva.     Singular 
*v.  pl^na  n6va 
Plant^go  latifoUa  ramosa  folidsa 


v.  rdsea  v.  foliis  variegktis 
lanceolata  v.  fdliis  variegktis 
V,  major,  hoary-headed 
'r.  glomerata  nigra  v.  &lbo 
r.  folidsa  ramdsa  v.  rdsea 
V.  lurida  major 
maritima  v.  rdsea 
V,  fdliis  variegatis 
V.  major. 
Primula  scdtica 
farindsa  alba 
*veris,  20  varieties,  singular  luid 
beautiful 
vulgaris 
♦t).  calycina  v.  calycina  dlba 
V.  41ba  elatior  v.  41bo 
V.  elatior  casrulea 
Prunella  vulgaris  v,  dlbo  v,  rubro 
V,  punctata  v,  p&llida  v.  pleno 
V,  fl.  variegato  o.  pumila  or  sp^ 
Pulmonaria  officinalis  c&ndida 

V.  fdliis  candidlssimis  v.  fl.  atro 

caeruleo 
V.  fl.  41bo 
Pyrethrum  Parth^nium  plenum 
•Pda  trivialis,  variegated 

alpina  v.  variegated  v.  vivfpara 
Polemdnium  casruleum  fdliis  varie- 
gatis V.  dlbo 
Polypddium  vulgare  latifdlium 

r.  monstrdsum  ndvum  ' 
Z>4ctylis  glomerata,  variegated 
Festuca  argentea  variegkta 

*v.  aurea  variegata 
/Ranunculus  bulbdsus  pleno 

acris  pleno,  v.  straw-coloured 
V.  major  pleno 
Fickria  v.  pleno  v.  major 
••».  major  pleno  v.  41bo 
♦*r.  fl.  p&Uido  V,  ramdsus  bulbf- 
ferus 
*v.  or  sp.  calthsefdlius 

ripens  fl.  pleno  v.  angustipetalua 
*auricomus  v.  major 
Rhodiola'y-dsea,  mas.  and  fem. 

*v.  altissima  angustifdlia 
Saponaria  officinalis  v,  pleno 

r.  hybrida 
5axifraga  umbrdsa,  variegated 

granulata  plena 
Scabidsa  succisa  v.  41bo  v,  rubro 
V,  pallida  v.  maxima  v.  minor 
V,  tubifldra 
arvensis  v.  41bo 
Scrophularia  aqu&ttca,  vari^ted 
V.  noddsa  fl.  41bo  v.  fdliis  varie- 
gatis 
iScilla  Y^mft  &lba  v,  rubro 
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V,  p&llida  nj)ltan8  ilba  o.  rubro 
V.  bfcolor  V,  bracteolat^ 
V.  pallida 
5bolopeBclriuin  f^.  ramdsis  multtfidis 
V.  undulatum  4pice  multlfido 
V.  latiiblium  muitlfidum 
*v,  laciniatum  v,  crispum 
*i;.  undulktum  •  i;. 
V.  angustifdlium  v.  latif^iiim  and 
otner  varieties 
Sidum  TVIepbtttm  o.  majus  latii&- 
lium 
V,  fl.  41bo  V,  verticill^tum 
•t;.  fbliis  viridis  v.  fl.  coccineo 
9.  Iatif6lium  undulatum 
5err4tula  tinctdria  ilba 
Silene  markima  fl.  pl^no 

V,  angustifdlia  acaulis  v,  4Ibo 
Scutellaria  galericulata  fdl.  pubesc. 
$^um  kcre  apice  aureo 

reflexum  monstrdsum  majus 
p.  montanum 
viride  monstrdsum 
Soldanella    alpina.       A    native  of 

Wales 
56nchus  maritimus 
•».  fl.  41bo 
montanus  «p.  or  v.  ? 
V.  Idcerus  minor.  Singular 
*i9t4tice  reticulata  v.  or  sp.  ? 
5ymphyturo  officin^le  v.  album 
atropurpureum  v.  coccineum 
V.  rubrum  v,  (i^liis  variegatis 
iSJpirse^a  Uimaria  v,  variegata 
*v,  variegata  elegans  v.  pleno 
'  Filipendula  fl.  pleno 
jSt^hv's  palustris  fl.  &lbO 
*foliis  varie^tis 
palustris  major 
^Sp^rgula  saginoides  pl^o 
Tlij^mus  5'erpyilum  v.  fl.  41bo 
*v,  fl.  coccineo  f .  fl.  pallido 


o.  ibUis.  Ytme^jkiM  aigeoteis  v. 

f51.  aureis 
V.  f61ib  hirsutis 
r.  an^usdf^upi 
o.  Iatif61ium 
^Tormentiila  m^dia  and  recta  var. 
TVi^ium  ripens  v.  f5liis  luriJis 
V.  ^erciiblium  luridum 
hybrid  and  medium  Alburn 
V,  luridum 
*Tr6lBuM  europs'^iis  ^Ibus 
7\]88ilago  FmueB^  varicgiKted 
Terb^scum  nigrum  41bo 

.Slattaria  v.  dlbg 
Valeriana    dioica,    m9S.    and  -fern. 

rubra  v.  coccineo  v.  41bo 
Feronica  officinalis  v.  klbo 
*v.  rubra  v.  p411ida 
Beccabunga  v.  41bo  and  v.  mioor 
scutellata  Vt  albo  v,  rubro 
6liam8B^dr3's  v,  m^jor 
*v.  minor  stricta 
*9.  fbliis  variegatis 
xerpyllifdlia  alba 
montana  f^liis  variegatis  v,  41bo 
spicata  v.  elegans  v,  latifi^Ua 
V,  41ba  V,  speciosa  v.  major 
V,  humifusa  9,  41bo 
♦prae^cox 
^rfcia  Crdcca  ilba  v.  rilbro 
V.  major 
^s^pium  fl.  41bo 
Fiola  odorata  pl^o 
p.  41ba  p.  alba  pleno 
p.  rubra  p«  rubra  pleno 
*canina  p.  rubra  p.  fdliis  yarie- 

gatis 
p.  fl.  albo,  called  14ctea 
^rtica  dioica,  maa.  and  fern. 
*p.  hermapbrodita 
p.  fdliis  l<Sngi3  grandidentatM 


Art.  II.    Arboretum  JBritdnnicum* 

We  have  already  announced  this  work  (p.  582.),  and  in  our  adreitising 
sheet  some  other  particulars  respecting  it  will  be  found,  in  connection  with 
our  announcement  of  Illustrations  of  Landscape-Gardenings  an  Encpclo- 
p€edia  of  Cottage  Architecture,  an  Encyclop€edia  of  Cottage  Htahandry,  Koran 
Minor,  Agricola  Minor,  and  an  Encycloptedia  of  Lemdscape^Gardemng.  We 
invite  particular  attention  to  our  notices  respecting  these  works,  chiefly 
with  the  view  of  procuring  all  the  assistance  we  possibly  can  frtnn  our 
readers  and  correspondents.  We  consider  that  the  Arboretum  Britdnnicum^ 
if  executed  in  the  luanxiet  m^vlVndd^^  ei\^t  to  accompliah  it,  will  be  of 
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tery  great  use  to  gardeners  and  to  their  employers ;  and  will  contribute 
more  than  any  work  that  could  be  published  towards  the  introduction  into 
our  plantations  and  pleasure-grounds  of  new,  valuable,  and  ornamental 
species  and  varieties  of  timber  and  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs.  Before 
trees  can  be  introduced,  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  be  known,  their 
uses,  appearance,  culture,  propagation,  &c.;  and  this  it  is  the  object  of  the 
Arboretum  Britdnnicum  to  effect.  When  once  known,  they  will  be  in  demand 
by  planters ;  and  this  demand  will  create  the  requisite  supply  by  nursery- 
men. This  supply,  to  a  certain  extent,  exists ;  but,  for  want  of  an  adequate 
demand,  the  price  of  the  trees  is  much  greater  than  it  otherwise  would  be, 
and  the  demand  of  course  comparatively  limited. 

The  arrangement  of  the  work  wUl  be  according  to  the  natural  system, 
and,  as  stated  in  the  notice  referred  to,  not  only  botanical  figures  of  every 
species  will  be  given,  but  figures  of  the  entire  tree  or  shrub ;  all  those  in 
the  volume,  of  the  same  age,  being  figured  to  the  same  scale,  in  a  certain 
stage  of  their  growth.  The  drawings  for  these  figures  have  been  making  for 
some  time  past  in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges.  Drawings  of  full- 
grown  specimens  are  also  in  preparation  from  specimens  at  different  places 
within  twenty  miles  of  London,  and  all  of  these  will  be  engraved  to  the 
same  scale.  No  drawings  of  trees  remarkable  for  their  age  or  peculiarity 
of  growth  will  be  given,  us  this  would  introduce  ornament  as  a  leading  fea- 
ture in  the  work,  and  thus  render  it  too  dear  for  effecting  the  end  in  view. 
Besides,  it  would  interfere  with  Mr.  Strutt's  Sjlva  Britannica  ;  or  Portraits 
of  Forest  Trees  distinguished  for  their  Antiquity,  Magnitude,  or  Beauty ; 
an  admirable  work,  and  one  that  we  should  feel  it  dishonourable  to  interfere 
with  in  the  slightest  degree.     (See  Mag,  Nat,  Hist,  vol.  iii.  p.  546.) 

In  describing  each  species  and  variety,  — 

1st.  The  specific  character  ytiUlX  be  given  from  DecandoUe,  Lindley,  Don,  or 
other  authors,  and  a  figure  by  Sowerby;  all  those  species  and  varieties 
belonging  to  the  same  genus  being  drawn  to  one  and  the  same  scale. 

2d.  The  general  character  and  description  ;  including  form  and  height  in 
youth,  say  at  the  age  of  ten  years  from  the  nursery  (about  the  average  of 
the  trees  in  Loddiges'  arboretum),  and  at  maturih^,  or  say  at  the  age  of  30 
years  or  upwards  to  50  years,  as  far  as  can  be  obtained  by  our  own  draughts- 
men within  20  miles  of'^London,  or  from  the  exertions  of  correspondents  in 
every  part  of  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  periods  of  foliation,  and  the  colour 
of  the  buds  and  opening  leaves  in  spring,  that  is,  the  dates,  from  January  to 
June ;  the  shades  of  green  during  summer,  that  is,  from  June  to  August ;  and 
the  periods  of  defoliation,  and  the  autumnal  hues  of  the  foliage,  that  is,  the 
dates  of  the  change,  from  Sept.  to  Jan. ;  with  the  character  of  the  ramifications 
and  spray  in  winter,  will  be  included  under  this  head.  The  informatioji 
on  these  points  has  been,  and  is  now,  collecting  for  by  us  proper  persons 
in  Messrs.  Loddiges*  arboretum,  in  the  arboretum  of  the  Horticultural  So- 
ciety, and  in  the  arboretum  at  Kew.  The  time  of  flowering,  colour  and 
duration  of  the  flower,  its  general  or  popular  character,  and  the  size,  colour, 
time  of  ripening,  and  duration  of  the  fruit  or  seeds,  will  also  be  given 
under  the  same  head. 

3d.  The  geographicaly  physical,  and  animal  relations  of  each  species ;  in- 
cluding distribution  in  different  countries;  native  habitation  as  to  soil,  sub^ 
soil,  and  rocks;  elevation,  sea,  air,  water,  shade,  &c. ;  and  birds,  insects,  or 
other  animals  to  which  it  gives  support,  or  by  which  it  is  injured,  &c.,  will 
be  given  from  the  original  Floras  of  the  different  countries  of  which  the 
trees  and  shrubs  are  natives,  and  from  the  writings  of  botanical  travellers 
and  topographers.  Excellent  resources  for  such  writings  ere^  the  library 
of  the  Linnean  Society ;  that  of  the  Horticultural  Society ;  the  Banksian 
Library,  now  in  the  British  Museum ;  and  the  library  of  W.  Forsyth,  Esq. ; 
to  all  of  which  we  have  access,  and. can  ]^o€ure  it  for^pur  coadjutors. 
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4th.  Economical  relationt ;  including  the  application  of  the  timber  or 
other  parts  of  the  tree  in  the  arts,  usdful  or  ornamental ;  in  medicine,  and 
in  domestic  economy ;  territorial  improvements  in  profitable  planting,  and 
in  landscape-gardening,  &c. 

5th.  Propagation  and  culture  ;  the  latter  from  infancy  to  maturity. 

For  all  the  information  that  can  be  procured  within  twenty  miles  of  Lon- 
don we  have  provided  ourselves ;  and  therefore  what  we  particularly  wish 
from  our  correspondents,  is  chidHy  as  follows :  — 

1.  The  names,  accompanied  by  dried  specimens,  no  matter  if  the  flower 
is  wanting,  of  such  trees  and  shrubs  as  are  in  the  country,  though  not  in- 
cluded in  our  Hortus  Briidnnicus.  There  may  be  a  few  of  these  in  the 
hands  of  country  nurserymen  and  amateurs ;  and  if  such  will  not  take  the 
trouble  to  send  us  specimens,  we  request  them  to  send  us  plants,  which  we 
shall  hand  over  to  Messrs.  Loddiges,  on  condition  of  getting  a  specimen  for 
the  use  of  Mr.  Sowerby  next  summer. 

2.  We  should  be  glad  to  receive  portraits  of  all  trees  whatever,  not 
natives  of  Britain,  but  above  thirty  and  under  fif^y  years  of  age ;  also  of 
all  trees  and  shrubs,  not  natives  of  Britain,  from  ten  to  fineen  fears 
of  age,  in  their  winter  state  and  in  their  summer  state.  Even  if  we 
receive  a  dozen  portraits  of  one  species,  the  circiunstance  will  only  enable 
us,  by  comparison,  to  determine  more  accurately  the  true  character  of  the 
tree.  With  everv  drawing,  the  name,  ase,  soil,  subsoil,  situation,  whether 
open  or  surrounded  by  other  trees,  length  of  young  shoot  made  in  a  season, 
elevation,  and  other  relative  circumstances,  must  be  given. 

3.  We  shall  be  glad  of  miscellaneous  hints  of  any  description. 

4.  Communications  that  shall  have  been  made  use  of,  either  in  part  or 
wholly,  vnW  be  acknowledged  in  the  preface,  and  by  a  copy  of  the  work  from 
30  to  40  per  cent  under  the  selling  price ;  or  where  much  information  is  given 
and  made  use  of,  a  copy  of  the  work  at  half  price,  a  fourth  of  the  price, 
or  gratis.  All  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  the  plan,  as  above  de- 
veloped, will  be  particularly  acceptable,  and  ought  to  be  sent  immediately ; 
all  other  information  will  be  in  time  if  received  by  midsummer-day  next, 
as  the  work  will  to  a  certainty  be  put  to  press  in  August  1B31.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  botanical  drawings  are  in  preparation  by  Mr.  Sowerby,  and 
the  engravings  by  Messrs.  Branston.  —  J,  C.  L.     Nov.  4. 


Art.  Ill,     Retrospective  Criticism, 

Principles  and  Conduct  ofUie  Conductor, — When  first  you  commenced 
your  publication,  a  few  gentlemen  in  this  district  agreed  to  promote  it  for 
the  use  of  their  gardeners ;  and  although  they  perceived  the  political  bias  it 
was  to  have  from  the  letters  of  (nominal  [real])  discontented  gardeners,  yet 
they  sought  to  rebut  their  tendency  through  the  old  axiom,  *•  Necessitati, 
qui  se  accommodat  sapit  * ; "  for  every  man  knows  that  labour  is  a  market- 
able commodity,  just  worth,  as  Butler  writes,  what  it  will  bring.    Since  then 
we  have  had  constant  tirades  against  gentlemen  for  not  yielding  more  and 
better  accommodation  to  their  gardeners ;  but,  as  not  one  in  a  hundred 
ever  reaches  the  situation  of  overseer,  the  very  men  themselves  see  the 
chDdishness  of  the  complaint.     Care  and  assiduity  scarcely  secure  permar 
nent  situations :   where  a  vacancy  occurs,  the  numerous  applications  per- 
mit the  master  to  pick  and  choose  at  his  own  price.  Is  this  tne  employer's 
feult,  or  is  the  craft  of  horticulture,  like  other  produce,  subject  to  the' cus- 
tomary depression  of  an  overstocked -market  ?  In  some  late  numbers  nuu^ 

*  ^  A  Viae  man  Ckccommodates  himself  to  necessity." 
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icrtf  not  garderu,  are  reviewed:  but  our  business  is  with  hordcutture; 
with  the  gardens  of  White  Knights,  not  with  the  owner;  with  the  employed, 
not  with  the  employer.  What  have  we  to  do  with  terro-metallic  teeth, 
with  ovens,  or  with  ladies'  earrings,  unless  fabricated  from  the  Cann&conis, 
&c.  ?  No  doubt  these  subjects  are  good  political  pegs  to  hang  a  hat  upon, 
or  to  form  squibs  against  the  pauper  aristocracy ;  but  in  no  way  will  they 
add  subscribers  to  your  Magazine,  or  employment  to  gardeners.  Rather 
the  reverse.  If  you  make  my  servant  a  politician,  you  render  him  restless 
and  discontented ;  he  communicates  the  infection  and  is  uneasy.  If  con* 
tented,  I  have  my  comfort,  and  he  exchanges  his  labour  for  money  and  for 
money's  worth.  If  otherwise,  I  can  buy  my  luxuries  cheaper  by  50  per 
cent  than  I  can  grow  them ;  nor  would  my  servant,  an  excellent  fellow,  and 
industrious,  take  any  large  garden  this  year  rent  free.  We  own  ourselves 
sorry  to  see  a  publication  which  might  have  been  made  highly  useful,  and 
have  materially  conduced  to  the  good  understanding  between  master  and 
man,  turned  (in  our  estimation)  into  a  political  engine  for  disuniting  them ; 
a  manual,  to  instruct  young  gardeners  that  they  do  not  reap  emolument 
according  to  their  deserts :  when,  in  point  of  fact,  right  or  wrong,  the 
payer  constitutes  himself  sole  judge.  Nor  can  he  or  you  alter  the  tribunal. 

We  are,  perhaps,  as  little  inclined  to  wear  a  modem  Wig,  or  to  support 
a  Tory,  as  the  Editor  of  the  Gardener's  Magazine ;  but  we  think  tnat  in 
taking  hints  from  the  Continent,  in  more  matters  than  **  abattoirs,"  sound 
judgment  and  discretion  are  required.  Abuses  must  be  worked  off,  not  in 
anarchy  and  conftision,  but  by  sound  reasoning  upon  virtuous  principles. 
We  therefore  decline  receiving  into  our  houses  your  Magazine  until  the 
modm  in  rebus  [middle  course]  is  better  digested  than  at  present ;  for  we 
have  not  forgotten  the  adage,  "  Summum  jus  summa  injuria."  *  We,  how- 
ever, shall  watch  the  politics  of  the  publication,  and  add  our  mite,  if  some 
sanative  drug  has  its  due  effect.  "  Omnes  crrorem  bibunt  f : "  we  all  have 
need  of  physic.  —  Your  Friend  and  a  Wcll^visher  to  HorticiUtttre, 

This  excellent  friend,  and  much  esteemed  contributor,  for  whose  early 
communications  we  have  not  forgotten  our  obligation,  will  find  that  we  are 
always  happy  to  hear  honest  opinions,  to  receive  good  advice,  and  not  too' 
old  to  learn.  —  Cond, 

The  Botanical  Register  and  the  Botanical  Magazine,  —  Sir,  I  obseiVe  with 
pleasure  in  your  last  Nmnber  (p.  449.),  a  letter  signed  K.  in  which  the 
writer  speaks  of  the  comparative  merits  of  the  botanical  Register  and 
Botanical  Magazine,  and  suggests  certain  alterations  necessary  to  be  made 
in  the  former  of  the  two  works  "  before  it  will  obtain  the  unqualified  appro- 
bation of  its  subscribers."  Your  correspondent  complains  particularly  of 
"  the  frequency  of  publishing  the  same  plants  which  have  before  appeared 
in  other  works,"  and,  which  is  the  most  serious  chaise  against  the  Register, 
"  the  imposition  of  an  additional  shilling,  for  a  single  leaf  of  index,  at  the  end 
of  every  twelve  7nimbersJ'*  He  might  have  added,  too,  that  this  extra-shil- 
ling is  extorted  from  the  pockets  of  the  purchasers,  under  the  false  pretence 
of  fiimishing  them  with  an  appendix.  Being,  like  your  correspondent,  a 
constant  subscriber  to  the  Register,  and  possessing  a  complete  copy  of  the 
work  fVom  the  commencement,  I  feel  that  I  have  an  equal  right  with  him 
to  enter 
for 


rejoice 

been  also,  unless  I  greatly  mistake,  in  the  Magazine  rf  Natural  Hiftorv,  by 
another  writer,  who  signs  himself  "  A  Purchaser  of  Periodicals."  I  allude 
to  what  is  said  (Vol.  III.  p.  305.)  of  the  latter  work,  where  the  Botanical 
Register  plainly  appears  to  be  referred  to     Who  the  proprietor  of  the 

I  I  .11         f^  I  II  M-    1-1—      -         ■     I     n — — -r r-1 -  ~-   "  ^■^■^^—i ^^^■^^^^^ 

♦  "  Extreme  right  is  extreme  wrong."  f  **  All  drink  error." 

Vol.  VL  —  No.  29.  8  a 
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Register  may  be,— that  is,  who  pockets  the  profits  arising  from  this  precious 
morsel,  this  twelvepenny  wortn  of  index,  miscalled  appendix,  —  I  do  not 
know.  The  only  name  (besides  that  of  the  bookseller)  which  appears  on 
the  titlepage  of  the  Register  is  that  of  Mr.  Sydenham  Edwards.  To  roost 
of  the  aescriptive  portions  of  the  work,  in  the  latter  rolumes  at  least,  the 
initials  J.  L.  are  affixed,  which  are,  I  believe,  aniyersally  understood  to 
signify  that  eminent  botanist  Mr.  Lindley.  I  am  far  from  meaning  to 
charge  either  of  these  gentlemen  with  being  guilty  of  so  mean  a  transaction 
as  the  one  in  question  ;  but,  as  their  names  appear  in  connection  with  the 
work,  I  think  they  owe  it  to  their  own  characters  to  use  their  influence  in 
the  proper  quarter  towards  the  discontinuance  of  the  practice,  or  publicly 
to  avow,  through  the  medium  of  your  pages,  that  they  have  no  participation 
in  the  firaud.  i  ours,  &c.  —  A  Subscriber  to  the  Botanical  Register,  Aug.  6. 
1830; 

Doctor  Hooker's  British  Flora,  —  When  I  procured  the  British  Flora  by 
Dr.  Hooker,  I  expected  that  I  should  find  in  it  such  information  as  is 
essential  to  be  known  in  order  to  ascertain  the  species  of  plants,  disen- 
cumbered in  a  great  measure  of  all  unnecessary  remarks.  One  of  the 
first  plants  that  I  picked  up,  after  having  had  this  work,  was  Gentidna 
campestris,  which  I  did  not  know  at  that  time.  When  I  found  that  my 
plant  had  four  stamens  and  one  pistil  (the  stigmas  being  united),  I  sought 
for  a  description  of  it  in  Tetrandria  Monog^nia ;  but  in  vain.  I  then 
showed  it  to  a  competent  botanist,  who  told  me  that  it  was  a  Gentidne, 
I  turned  over  all  the  GenUdrue  in  the  Brit'uh  Flora,  and  could  not  find  that 
my  plant  agreed  with  any  of  them,  because  it  had  only  four  stamens. 
However,  after  long  puzzling,  I  at  last  found,  from  its  general  character,  that 
it  was  Gentidna  campestris ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  felt  assured  that  it  must 
be  a  strange  variety,  as  the  British  Flora  does  not  say  a  word  about  any  of 
the  Gen^arue  having  only  four  stamens ;  while,  of  course,  from  the  situa- 
tion in  which  I  found  that  genus,  I  thought  that  all  its  species  ought  to 
have  five  stamens.  I  happened  afterwards  to  meet  with  Sir  J.  E.  Smith's 
English  Flora,  in  which  I  found  it  remarked  of  the  genus  Gendana, 
**JUaments  as  many  as  the  iegnients"  and  of  G,  campestris,  "  corolla  JbuT' 
clefty  How  soon  did  these  few  words  awake  me  out  of  the  fond  dream  of 
having  discovered  a  strange  variety  of  G,  campestris,  into  which  I  had  been 
thrown  ^oy  the  hasty  Scotchman  1  [Dr.  HooKer  is  an  Englishman.]  This 
is  but  a  specimen  of  the  many  blunders  in  the  British  Flora  calculated  to 
puzzle  students. — J,  Jones.   Llanfair,  Afontgomeryshire,  September,  1830. 

7^e  Florisfs  Guide,  —  Sir,  Having  been  much  pleased  with  the  improve* 
ment  of  some  of  the  last  Numbers  of  the  Florist's  Guide,  I  was  greatly 
disappointed  to  see  that  it  will  shortly  be  discontinued.    It  certainly  cannot 
be  treating  Mr.  Sweet  well,  that,  after  the  pains  he  has  taken  to  make 
himself  acquainted  with  florist*s  flowers,  and  just  when  he  began  to  edit  the 
work  well,  for  want  of  sufficient  support  he  is  obliged  to  drop  it.     It  may 
be  a  question  whether  it  is  not  owin^  to  the  trickery  of  florists ;  for  figuring 
the  flowers  certainly  tends  to  establish  their  names,  and  prevent  the  same 
flower  being  sold  under  three  or  four  different  names,  as  is  too  often  the 
case.    We  hear  of  florists'  societies  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and 
it  is  a  disgrace  to  them  to  let  the  work  fall  to  the  ground;  for  wky  should 
not  floriculture  have  a  periodical  work,  as  well  as  any  other  department  of 
^dening  ?   I  still  hope  that  florists  will  more  generally  come  forward,  and 
mduce  IVu*.  Sweet  to  continue  his  work,  by  rendering  him  that  support  which 
will  enable  him  so  to  do.     I  am,  Su*,  yours,  &c.  —  An  Amateur, 

Mr,  Main's  Villa  and  Cottage  Flomfs  Directory,  —  Sir,  In  two  instances 
I  think,  you  have  been  good  enough  to  allow  authors  to  make  replies  to 
their  reviewers  in  your  Mag^ine  :  1  have  to  b^  the  same  privilege  m  a  few 
lines.    TingUng  (not  smaxtm^,  \  ou&sure  you)  under  the  **  castigation *'  of 
your  reviewer  oi  my  Wtxie  )ScioV  oxv  ¥\oncuUur€^  I  feel,  notMrithstandii^ 
quite  disposed  to  teta^lm^\i«»tX^Mwi^«^  lox  ^^  -wsrj  w^  xxxtfio^  vjl  whiS 
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you  have  both  been  pleased  to  speak  of  me  personally.  This  I  do  in 
perfect  good  humour;  because  you  know  well  that  I  long  ago  predicted, 
end  consequently  expected,  this  chastisement.  I  am  only  assailed  on 
what,  I  am  veir  sensible,  is  my  wedc  side,  namely,  my  inadequate  powers 
of  language.  Still  there  is  something  cheering ;  not  a  word  is  said  against 
what  may  be  called  my  peculiar  opinions  on  the  subject,  which  my  reviewer 
regrets  so  much  I  should  have  meddled  with.  These  opinions,  such  as 
they  are,  I  suspect,  constitute  "  the  head  and  front  of  my  offending." 
They,  though  in  truth  too  briefly  asserted,  are  plain  enough  to  practical 
men  ;  and  why  should  they  be  so  mysterious  to  a  man  of  science  ?  The 
reason  is  obvious,  though  it  is  not  for  me  to  explain.  Had  these  opinions 
been  refuted,  both  my  readers  and  myself  would  have  been  instructed. 
Refutation,  it  seems,  would  have  been  an  easy  affair ;  and  it  would  have 
been  far  more  graceful  and  consistent  with  the  character  of  a  superior,  to 
have  ingenuously  exposed  ray  mistakes,  than  to  have  thrown  over  the  whole 
such  a  guise  of  ridicule.  This  omission  I  shall  therefore  accept  as  an 
indirect  compliment ;  and  I  also  flatter  myself  that,  had  my  book  received 
even  a  very  slight  perusal,  my  reviewer  could  not  have  charged  me  with 
such  ignorance  of  vegetable  structure,  as  to  be  unable  to  distinguish  a  root 
from  any  other  member  of  a  plant. 

Having  passed  this  cold  water  ordeal,  I  shall  not,  however,  quail  under 
it,  as  it  is  more  than  probable  I  may  again  take  up  the  subject  of  vegetable 
physiology  in  another  shape ;  in  doing  which  I  shall  certainly  avail  myself 
of  my  reviewer's  grammatical  corrections,  which  I  have  no  doubt  are  just, 
though  I  am  not  accountable  for  the  misuse  of  all  the  terms.  It  will  then 
be  seen  whether  the  same  ideas,  conveyed  in  other  words,  will  be  more 
palatable  ;  though  this  1  hardly  expect.  Still,  if  I  can  but  gain,  as  I  have 
already  done,  the  approval  of  practical  pens,  I  shall  not  dread  the  erasures 
recommended  by  your  friend  my  reviewer.  Believe  me  to  remain.  Sir, 
yours,  &c.  —  J.  Main,     Chelsea^  October  4.  1830. 

Destrot/ing  Earwigs  by  Tin  Pipes.  —  A  correspondent  (J.  M.,  p.  491.) 
recommends  the  adoption  of  small  tin  tubes  for  the  purpose  of  catching 
earwigs  which  annoy  fruit  on  wall  trees.  Instead  of  going  to  the  tin- 
man for  the  said  tubes,  let  us  apply  to  our  own  garden ;  to  the  Eng- 
lish bamboo,  which  every  one  that  has  a  plot  of  ground  may  grow,  the 
ylrundo  Ddnax.  With  this,  not  only  may  the  liquorish-mouthed  earwig  meet 
a  dire  fate,  but  the  head  of  ingenuity  sacrifice  to  the  god  Pan  in  concord 
of  sweet  sounds.  —  JV.  Masoriyjun,    Necton  Hall,  Norfolk ^  August ,  1830. 

Bishop^s  Dwarf  and  Early  Frame  Peas,  —  In  the  observations  following 
the  list  of  prices  of  fruits,  vegetables,  &c.,  of  Covent  Garden  Market 
(p.  372.),  it  IS  stated  that  Bishop's  peas  dropped  their  blossoms  eight  days 
sooner  than  the  early  frame.  I  did  not  notice  the  dropping  of  the  blossom. 
Bishop's  dwarf  pea  being  a  favourite  mth  me,  I  resolved  to  give  it  a  fair 
comparative  trial  with  the  frame.  On  the  15th  of  February,  1830, 1  had  a 
favourable  border  trenched  over,  and  sown  the  first  aflemoon ;  first,  two 
rows  2  ft.  apart  of  the  Bishop's,  and  then  five  rows  of  the  early  frame 
3  ft.  apart.  The  first  dish  I  could  gather  from  the  early  frame  was  on  the 
15th  of  June;  the  first  dish  I  gathered  from  Bishop's  was  on  the  1st  of 
July.  —  W,  P,  Vaughan,     Brecon,  July  20.  1830. 

Quercus  B,dbur  and  sessiUflbra,  —  Sir,  As  I  know  you  do  not  mind  being 
found  fault  with,  I  take  the  liberty  of  questioning  your  accuracy  (in  a 
friendly  manner,  and  merely  in  the  way  of  private  correction)  on  one  or 
two  points  in  your  Number  for  August.  First,  then,  at  p.  458.,  you  seem 
disposed  to  consider  Qu^rcus  /?6bur  and  sessiliflOra  as  mere  varieties :  this 
may  be  matter  of  opinion,  though,  for  myself,  I  am  inclined  to  think  them 
distinct  species.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  you  certainly  are  not  correct  in 
stating  that  "  the  latter  name  (sessilifldra)  is  merely  a  synonyme  of  Sir  J. 
Smith's,  in  his  Engliih  Botany ^  to  distinguish  it  from  Q*  pedunculkta."  Bk^^S^. 
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kinds  are  figured  and  described  in  EngHsh  Botany  as  distinct  specie^ 
under  the  names  of  i?6bur  and  sessilifi6ra,  without  any  intimation  of  their 
being  only  varieties.  The  timber  of  Q.  sessiiiflora  is  considered  to  be  infe- 
rior to  thAt  of  Q.  iZdbur :  I  agree  with  you  that  it  perhaps  has  not  *'  been 
clearly  proved  that  the  timber  of  the  one  is  naturally,  and  without  reference 
to  soU  and  situation,  better  than  the  other ;"  but  I  think  it  probable  that 
the  timber  of  ^.  sessilifl6ra  is  inferior,  merely  because  the  tree  is  of  quicker 
growth.     Yours,  &c.—  W.  T.  Bree,     SepLy  1830. 

On  turning  to  Smith's  English  Flora  (vol.iv.  p.  148.)  we  find.  Q.  Ro- 
bur  and  sessilifl6ra  are  made  species,  and  that  pedunculata  is  considered 
as  a  synonyme  of  Q.  /?dbur,  and  not  sessiiiflora  as  we  have  erroneously 
asserted.  —  Cond, 

The  Functions  cf  Leaves,  —  Sir,  Your  correspondent  N.  H.  (p.  414.), 
in  his  remarks  on  Stewart's  Planier*s  Guide,  says,  "  Should  it  be  required 
to  take  any  off  the  branches,  I  always  defer  it  till  the  following  season  : 
I  have  a  great  respect  for  Mr.  Gorrie,  but  I  cannot  agree  with  him  in 
cutting  any  branches  off  fresh  planted  trees.  I  have  found  cuttings  without 
a  leaf  removed  strike  much  better  than  those  which  were  stripped.  The 
last  three  years  I  have  particularly  remarked  this  in  striking  Eccremocarpus 
Bcaber:  those  cuttings  struck  best  that  had  a  leaf  or  a  pair  remaining  at  the 
very  joint  at  which  they  were  cut  ofi\  and,  in  fact,  formed  plants  in  nearly 
hall'  the  time  that  those  did  which  had  them  removed."  And  in  a  marginal 
note  he  adds :  —  "  This  is  proved  by  every-day  experience :  every  man  must 
be  awBre  that  roots  make  branches,  and  branches  make  roots ;  else  how 
eould  a  cutting  strike  root,  or  part  of  a  root  form  a  plant  ?  "  Now,  had 
Mr.  N.  H.  been  pleased  to  favour  us  with  his  full  name»  it  is  likely  our 
respect  would  have  been  mutual :  but  as  I  can  give  no  particular  preference 
to  the  N  and  the  H  over  any  other  letters  in  the  alphabet,  my  respect  for 
the  anonymous  writer  must  be  formed  entirely  by  the  opinion  1  entertain  of 
the  paper  under  consideration ;  which,  bating  a  few  puei'ilities,  or,  |>erhape, 
agronomisms,  is  such  as  would  do  no  discredit  to  his  name,  be  that  wnai 
it  may.  I  can  only  agree  with  N.  H.,  about  deferring  cutting  off  branches 
till  the  "  following  season,"  on  the  principle  of  **  better  late  thrive  than 
never  do  well."  If  it  "  be  required  to  take  any  off,"  I  should  humbly 
suppose,  the  sooner  that  is  done  the  better.  Leaves  and  roots  may,  with- 
out any  impropriety,  be  called  conservative  organs ;  but  their  functions  are 
widely  different,  and  mutually  dependent  on  the  operations  of  each  other. 
If  the  roots,  by  fracture  or  lack  of  moisture,  cease  to  perform  their  office, 
the  leaves,  in  place  of  producing  (or,  as  our  author  would  have  it,  **  of 
the  branches  making")  roots,  soon  flag,  and  ultimately  wither  and  fail 
off;  and  hasten,  at  the  same  time,  the  shrivelling  of  that  bark  and  twig, 
which,  had  the  root  performed  its  office,  they  'would  have  contributed  to 
clothe  with  a  fresh  layer  of  living  wood.  It  will  be  readily  allowed  that 
roots  imbibe  moisture  from  the  soil,  and  that  leaves  attract  and  elabo- 
rate the  sap  thus  supplied :  if  this  be  conceded,  it  will  follow  that  a  proper 
or  natural  balance  between  root  and  branch  is  most  conducive  to  the 
health  of  the  tree  or  plant.  In  the  act  of  transplanting  some  roots  will 
necessarily  suffer,  and  in  proportion,  I  contend,  branches  should  be  removed 
instanter.  That  proportion  will  be  exceedingly  small  where  the  operation 
of  transplanting  is  performed  with  due  care,  and  amputations  producing 
lai*ge  wounds,  difficult  to  heal  while  the  tree  is  suffering  from  the  removal, 
will  be  avoided :  but,  supposing  that  the  transplanted  tree  has  more  foliage 
than  root  feeders,  will  not  those  supernumerary  leaves  in  discharging 
their  natural  functions  draw  too  liberally  on  the  sap  of  the  tree,  and  a 
small  yellow  leaf,  which  soon  ceases  to  attract  or  elaborate  sap,  with  a  con* 
Btriction  of  bark,  be  the  consequence  ?  Whereas,  if  root  and  branch  are 
feiriy  proportioned  hy  art  or  otherwise,  a  greater  individual  and  genoal 
breadtti  of  healthy  CoVVa^  u  v^t^aesyod^  and  the  operation  of  transpiantii^ 
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h  attended  with  less  perceptible  lassitude  in  the  plant.  It  was  to  illustrate 
this  position  that,  in  my  short  letter  on  Sir  Henry's  book,  I  mentioned  thrit, 
**  when  plants  are  struck  by  cuttings,  every  gardener  knows  that  an  excess 
of  foliage  has  a  tendency  to  exhaust  the  natural  sap  in  the  shoot ;"  and  I 
say  so  still :  and  Mr.,  or  Miss,  or  Mrs.  N.  H.  will  agree  that  ah  excess 
of  foliage  will  have  that  tendency ;  otherwise,  why  proportion  the  length 
of  the  cutting  above  to  that  below  the  ground  ?  If  **  leaves  make  roots  '* 
without  this  tendency,  then  why  not  plant  a  cutting  a  yard  or  a  yard  and  a 
half  long,  with  numerous  leaves  and  branches  ?  On  this  principle  the  roots 
will  be  the  sooner  formed.  Be  it  observed,  I  was  not  then  writing  an  essay 
on  cuttings :  I  only  alluded  to  a  well  known  fact  connected  with  that 
operation.  I  never  either  practised  or  spoke  of  stripping  cuttings  of  their 
leaves ;  but,  if  they  are  left  in  excess,  the  redundant  part  will  either  decay, 
or  the  whole  cutting  will  languish  and  die.  It  is  not  strictly  logical  to 
say,  that  "  roots  make  branches,  and  branches  make  roots."  They  have 
intermediate  functions  to  perform.  I  grant,  nay,  I  contend,  that  the  one 
cannot  exist  long  in  a  healthy  state  witnout  the' other  being  in  fair  propor- 
tion ;  but  certainly  N.  H.  has  seen  foliage  produced  without  their  producing 
foots.  Has  he  never  seen  a  willow  or  poplar  tree  cut  in  winter  produce 
foliage  in  summer  without  roots  ?  Has  he  not  seen  the  roots  of  deciduous 
trees  increase  in  spring,  when  the  leaves  were  enveloped  in  thpir  winter  garb? 
and  has  he  never  seen  the  willow  or  5olanum  Dulcamara  produce  roots 
before  the  buds  had  opened  ?  I  hope  N,  H.  will  not  take  these  remarks 
amiss,  which  he  has  called  forth.  Had  he  given  his  real  name  in  place  of  a 
fictitbus  signature,  I  might  perhaps  have  treated  him  a  little  more  cour- 
teously. Whenever  he  chooses  to  appear  in  propria  persona^  he  shall  be 
treated  on  my  part  with  that  respect  to  which,  l  have  not  the  slightest 
doubt,  his  merits  and  urbanity  entitle  him.  In  the  twenty-sixth  Number 
(I  think  it  is^  a  Mr.  Newington  has  given  a  Mr.  Houseman  a  severe  and 
ungardener-like  drubbing.  Such  a  scurrilous  letter  must  recoil  upon  its 
author.  Although  we  may  happen  to  differ  in  opinion  on  several  points,  it 
docs  not  follow  that  all  who  may  venture  to  express  an  opposite  opinion 
are  deficient  in  practical  skill.  Newington  has  lost  his  temper,  which  some 
would  construe  into  a  tacit  acknowledgment  that  he  had  the  worst  of  the 
argument.  I  am.  Sir,  &c  —  Archibald  Gorrie,  Annat  Gardens,  SepUnb- 
6er3,  1830. 

Pruning  Timber  Trees,  —  According  to  the  wishes  of  Agronome  (as  one 
of  your  readers)  I  have  applied  myself  to  candie-maMng,  and  beg  to  assure 
his  superior  judgment,  that,  as  far  as  an  experience  of  fifteen  years  goes, 
the  foreshortening  system  of  pruning  forest  trees  answers  most  completely : 
first,  in  giving  a  lead  to  the  main  stem ;  and,  secondly,  in  assisting  trees  to 
tower  perpendicularly,  where  they  grow  in  exposed  situations.  Some  Chi- 
chester elms,  7  ft-  high,  and  the  size  of  an  old  gentleman's  walking-stick, 
were  planted  by  me  in  1814.  The  situation  being  fiivourablc,  the  plants 
soon  threw  up  such  vigorous  shoots  that,  if  left  to  themselves,  they  would 
have  found  tops  like  the  many-headed  hydra.  I  commenced  the  work  of 
foreshortening  instanter,  and  have  continued  it  every  year  since.  The 
trees,  on  an  average,  now  rise  a  height  of  50  fl.,  and  are  conically  shaped. 
I  have  served  oaks,  ashes,  and  other  elms,  in  like  manner;  but  their  height, 
from  difference  oi  growth,  does  not  in  any  case  exceed  30  fl.  To  ascer- 
tain the  timber  quality  of  this  rapid-growine  elm,  I  last  year  stubbed  one 
up,  put  it  on  the  sawpits,  and  had  it  cut  mto  gate  stufi^  when  the  scant- 
lings became  dry.  The  carpenters  said  they  could  discern  no  difference 
l>etween  it  and  the  wych  elm  oi  the  country.  As  to  beauty,  the  aspirioff 
tree  forms  a  contrast  to  the  umbrageous  one,  the  pyramidal  to  the  round 
one ;  and  our  woods  and  parks  become  equally  the  oibjects  of  admiration  and 
of  utility,  b^  at  one  time  leavii^  nature  to  her  own  freakj^osA^  v^ns^ofit 
putting  her  into  a  state  of  pupilage.    In  m^  W3\>\^  oi^\BStfsii  ix^So.  vj^J«s*^ 
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belongs  to  no  man  or  tvrUer  in  ];>articular,  but  to  the  plain  common  sense  of 
the  thing.  One  word  more,  and  I  have  done.  I  believe  it  to  be  a  great 
error  not  to  prune  the  Scotch  fir^  by  taking  off  a  tier  or  two  of  boughs 
every  two  or  three  years.  As  for  experience,  I  beg  to  say  that,  though  the 
spruce  fir,  when  it  comes  to  the  sawpit,  will  show  no  knots  in  the  plank, 
however  large  its  lateral  boughs  may  have  been,  the  Scotch  fir  uniiornily 
does  ;  and  so  much  so  as  oftentimes  to  render  it  wholly  unsightly,  as  well 
as  unfit  for  flooring  and  other  purposes.  l£  forest  deal  timber  is  cleaned, 
because  competition  in  growth  destroys  its  lateral  boughs,  why  not  efiec- 
tually  imitate  nature,  by  graduaUy  reducing  the  stem  to  the  same  state  ? 
We  have  had  spruce  and  Scotch  fir  of  great  magnitude  in  our  sawpit  not 
long  since,  the  former  planted  by  my  grandfather,  and  the  latter  by  my 
great  •grandfather :  the  spruce,  however  covered  with  boughs,  makes  clean 

Clanks ;  the  Scotch,  clean  planks  only  so  far  as  the  boughs  had  formerly 
een  periodically  removed.  May  not  Q.  E.  D.  be  put  after  this,  as  a  solu- 
tion of  the  fir-pruning  problem  ?  Thus  much,  therefore,  for  the  present,  of 
candle-makhigf  as  Agronome  says ;  in  which,  if  I  have  any  way  succeeded 
to  his  wish,  I  shall  be  truly  gratified ;  and  beg  leave  to  subscribe  myself  your 
obedient  humble  servant. —  IVilliam  Mason^  junior.  Necion  HaU,  Nurfolky 
August,  1800. 

Erratum. —  Sir,  In  the  notice  of  my  two  melons  (p.  338.)  I  see  my 
employer's  name  is  misspelt.  His  real  name  is  Tunrto,  instead  of  Ptmno. 
Should  you  think  my  other  letter  worth  publishing,  you  will  no  doubt,  after 
this,  state  it  correctly.  Such  mistakes  are  easily  made ;  and  the  blame,  if 
any,  is  more  likely  to  rest  with  the  writer  than  the  compositor.  —  J,  Hol- 
land.    Taplow  Lodge,  September  15.  1830. 

Errata.-^F.  495.,  for  "  Arniston  Hall  "  read  "  Ormiston  Hall."  P.  601., 
line  7  from  the  bottom,  for  "  scale  "  read  "  scape." 


Art.  IV.     Queries  and  Answers. 

Glazing  with  Lead  Laps, —  In  answer  to  "  A  Subscriber"  (p.  500.),  I 
can  assure  him,  from  long  experience,  that  glazing  with  lead  between  the 
squares  (lead  laps,  as  they  are  called)  will  prevent  their  cracking.  I  know 
a  large  green-house,  the  roof  oi  which  is  glazed  in  this  way,  which  was  done 
twenty  years  ago,  and  to  this  moment  not  a  pane  of  glass  has  been  cracked 
in  it,  unless  by  accident ;  and  I  can  further  assure  him  that  no  green-house 
preserves  more  plants  through  the  winter  than  the  house  alluded  to.  This  is 
a  subject  that  has  undergone  a  great  deal  of  discussion,  and  many  fimtastical 
shapes  have  been  recommended  fi>r  the  form  of  the  squares ;  but  these  did 
not  break  the  spell :  where  the  glass  came  in  contact  many  of  the  squares 
would  be  cracked.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  assign  the  cause,  and  I  do  not  think 
it  occasioned  by  the  frost,  though  certainly  a  very  rational  way  of  account- 
ing for  it  J  for,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection  (now  many  years  ago),  on  my 
first  erecting  a  green-house  so  many  of  the  squares  cracked  that  I  had  the 
lights  taken  down  and  reglazed  with  lead  laps,  long  before  the  winter  had 
commenced.     Yoiu^,  &c.  —  Cultivator.     September  30.  1830. 

Proper  Size  for  an  Ice-house*  —  Sir,  Three  years  ago  I  had  an  ice-house 
built,  of  the  following  dimensions ;  viz.  3^  ft.  diameter  at  bottom,  7  ft«  at  the 
widest  part,  and  10 J  ft.  deep.  The  weU  is  sunk  in  a  bed  of  gravel,  8  ft. 
below  the  surfiice ;  the  bottom  of  the  pit  is  paved  with  a  drain  of  3  in. 
square,  which  carries  the  waste  ice  into  the  gravel,  as  will  be  seen  in  the 
annexed  sketch.  (/^.  140.)  The  ice-house  is  entered  through  a  passage  of 
8  ft.  in  length,  yrith  t\\^k^  ^oot%  oc  Vy^ords  next  the  wall ;  and  3  ft.firom  that 
a  another  oaken  dooT»\9^e  m^xxt^l^^traj^^'wi^^vxvw.  The  first  yesff 
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1  filled  the  house  with  well-broken  ice,  aprinkling  a  little  common  salt  i  and 
it  was  nil  melteil  by  the  beginning  of  June.  Last  year  I  filled  it  according 
to  the  plan  recommended  by  Mr.  Jaines  Young  (Vol.  III.  p.  138.);  but  the 
ice  had  all  disappeared  by  the  middle  of  August.  The  passage  part  is 
imperfectly  finished,  it  being  only  covered  with  oaJt  stabs,  with  Miout  3  ft, 
of  clay,  BO  that  the  wet  comes  m  sometimes.  Is  the  house  too  amaJI  to 
contain  a  sufficient  body  of  ice  to  last  all  the  year?  I  was  compelled  to  the 
above  dimensions,  not  &om  want  of  room,  but  &om  my  employer  consi- 
dering it  quite  large  enough,  if  it  is  large  enough,  how  is  it  to  be  filled  so 
as  to  msure  the  ice  keepmg  all  the  year  ?  An  answer  in  your  December 
Niunber  will  greatly  oblige,  Sir,  &c.  —  H^.P.  Fatighan.  Archdeacomy,Sreoo«, 
Seplembrr  9.  1830. 

American  Potaloe:  —What  is  the  reason  that  American  potatoes,  when 
planted  in  England,  canker,  produce  such  large  tops,  and,  when  taken  up, 
are  found  to  nave  produced  only  two  or  three  potatoes  at  a  root  ?  — S. 
September,  1830. 

A  Coilectionof  Gooteberriei  for  prolonging  to  lAe  tdnott  the  Seaion  of  thai 
Fndt.  —  Sir,  Intending  to  mwe  a  plantation  of  socseberries,  I  wish  for 
some  of  each  colour,  some  for  size,  otbelv  for  flavour,  and  also  to  know 
at  what  period  they  ripen,  that,  by  having  some  of  each  size  and  colour^ 
that  will  come  in  succession  from  a  very  early  to  a  very  late  period,  1  may 
enjoy  the  Ihiit  for  a  much  longer  time  thim  1  now  can.  I  should  fed 
much  obli^  if  ^vou  could  give  me  this  information,  as  also  any  other  pecu- 
liarities of  the  difierent  sorts  of  gooseberries,  and  inform  me  where  1  could 
obtain  the  plants.  —  Edmund  Vailamx.     Srighton,  October  9.  1830. 

Hybrid  Meloni.  —  Sir,  In  answer  I  o  your  correspondoit  P.  Lauder 
(p.  502.),  1  send  you  the  following  observations :  —  That  my  own  exp^ 
nence  proves  the  impossibility  of  any  fecundation,  either  by  artificial  or  na^ 
tural  means,  taking  place  between  the  Cilcumis  MUo,  C.  satlvus,  and  any' 
species  of  Vac  I'irbita.  My  experimen  ta  have  been  yay  numerous,and  corefulljr 
3  A  4 
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conducted,  but  imariably  without  e£kct ;  neither  will  the  CvlcMmh  CtrC- 
hu  mule  with  any  other  species  of  the  same  genus.  With  respect  to  ode 
Cucurbitaces  I  cannot  as  yet  decide.  I  have  endeavoured  to  fectDdtt 
the  Cucumis  ^nsuria  (which  in  p.  506.  you  erroneously  name  Snake  C«cb> 
ber)  with  the  pmlen  of  the  mdon,  but  without  any  result.  Thus  &r  tnio 
ray  own  cxncrience.  But  from  that  of  M.  Sageret,  than  whom  no  one  s 
better  qualified  to  decide,  we  leam  that  not  only  will  not  the  lodoQ, 
cucumber,  and  gourd  mule,  but  that  there  are  six  distinct  species  of  Oidr- 
bita  which  arc  equally  incapable  of  receiving  fecundating  influence,  the  ooe 
from  the  other.  The  Cucumis  ili>lo,  I>uddim^  Chate,  and  flexudsos  «i 
all  mule  one  with  the  other.  I  possess  from  him  hybrids  obtained  br  the 
mixture  of  each. 

Your  reviewer  has  committed  a  most  extraordinary  and  unaccoootible 
error  in  Vol.  IV.  p.  383.,  where,  in  reviewing  the  Anuales  de  la  Soa^ 
d*  Horticulture,  he  states,  on  Sageret's  authority,  that  the  melon  ''is  liable  to 
be  stained  by  the  qualities  of  the  cucumber,"  and  that  **  by  artificial  or  acd- 
dental  adhesion  diitercnt  properties  may  be  conveyed  xUong  the  brandies,'* 
for  neither  of  which  is  there  the  least  foundation  :  siiKre  to  the  foraxr  lui 
opinion,  as  tliere  stated,  is  directly  opposed ;  and,  to  support  the  latter, 
there  is  not  a  tittle  of  evidence. 

If  any  facts  should  have  come  to  the  knowledge  of  your  correspondntt 
disprovmg  the  above  statements  (and  I  own  I  have  heard  oT  strai^biiind- 
isations),  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  be  made  acquainted  therewith,  and  to 
have  it  put  in  my  power  to  witness  it  by  the  present  of  a  few  seed*.  I 
have  grafted  the  melon  on  the  cucumber,  and  both  of  them  on  the  gourd,  but 
without  any  extraordinary  result.  I  am,  8ir,  &c.  —  J.  C.  K.  LevmU  LodgPt 
Aug,  31. 

Fuchsku  and  Ifydrangeas.  — I  happen  to  have  a  little  bed  o£  fuchaiaa,  ad 
also  of  hydrangeas.  Can  I  keep  tnem  in  the  ground  through  the  m'wutf 
and  how  r  —  Sesagenarius,     Waltham  Cross,  Sept,  19. 

Mulch  them  well  with  dry  litter,  fronds  of  fern,  iirs,  or  leaves,  and 
then  thatch  the  mulch  with  wheat  straw  or  reeds,  so  as  completely  to  throv 
pff  the  rain.  —  Cond, 


Art.  V.     HorUcuUural  Society  and  Garden. 

Sett,  21.-- Read,  On  the  State  of  Horticulture  in  Ross-shire;  by  9k 
G.  S.  Mackenzie,  Bart.  F.H.S. 

Exhibited,  A  specimen  of  the  Georgina  A^ntofi,  from  Mr.  Jas.  SuttoD 
of  Andovcr.  Flowers  of  Georginas,  from  Mr.  Chapman,  gardener  to  the 
Marquess  of  Stafibrd,  St.  James's.  Seedling  Apples,  from  the  Rev.  Peter 
KashJeigh,  F.H.S. 

Also,  from  the  Garden  of  the  Society.  Four  sorts  of  Lupines,  aeven  sorti 
of  CEnothera,  T\igetes  lucida,  ylg^tum  mexicanum,  Lavatcra  trim^stris, 
Cikrkia  pulchella,  China  Asters,  Nigella  hispdnica,  Cladinthus  aribicai^ 
Mklopc  malacoldes,  Schiz^nthus  pinnatus,  ifklva.  minikta,  Iberia  umbcl« 
l^tus,  three  sorts  of  Pentstemons,  Catandnche  cterulca,  a  collection  of 
Georginas  and  Anemone-flowered  Georginas,  Calceolikria  difliksa,  Quisqui^ 
indica,  u^g^ratum  coelestlnum,  Dracoc^phalum  specidsum,  fourteen  sorts  of 
Pears,  seventeen  sorts  of  apples,  two  sorts  of  plums,  four  sorts  of  Peaches, 
two  species  of  Taccfnium,  Couve  tronchuda,  Chou  a  grosse  cotes  vertt, 
.ffr^ssica  from  Pekin. 

Oct.  5.  —  Read,  The  Meteorological  Journal  kept  in  the  garden  of  the 
Society,  to  July,  1830. 

Exhibited,  Beddmgton  Muscadine  Grapes,  fix>m  Edmund  Tattersall, 
Bsq.  F.H.S.    This  was  a  variety  with  small  but  very  handsome  bunches 
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and  a  powerful  Frontignac  flavour :  it  appeared  to  be  the  Chasselas  Musqu^, 
A  Seedling  Pear  and  a  Seedling  Apple,  from  Mr.  J.  Oliver,  gardener  at 
<]Iombe  Abbey,  near  Coventry.  Wood  of  the  Gum  Sandarach  tree,  from 
Mr.  Drummond  Hay  of  Tangier.  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes,  grown  with- 
out fire-heat,  from  John  Alinutt,  Esq.  F.H.S.  This  was  a  single  bunch  of 
much  beauty,  perfectly  well  ripened.  Two  Apples,  named  from  Mr.  Ro- 
bert Clews,  F.H.S.  5tachys  pal ustris, from  Mr.  Green  of  23.  Alpha  Road* 
The  specimens  had  been  forced  in  a  pot,  which  appeared  a  better  mode  than 
growing  in  the  open  ground.  Seedling  Camellia,  from  Mr.  George  Press, 
gardener  to  Edward  Gray,  Esq.  F.H.S.  Camellias,  from  John  Allnut, 
Esq.  F.H.S.  Seedling  Georginas,  raised  in  Lincoln's  Inn,  from  Mr.  John 
Maher,  F.H.S.  A  double  Sunflower,  from  Mr.  John  Maher,  F.H.S. 
Three  sorts  of  Seedling  Georginas,  from  Mr.  Adam  Paul,  F.H.S. 

Also,  from  the  Garden  of  the  Society.  Pentstemon  atropurpureum,  Fer- 
bena  chamsedrifdlia  and  Aubletia,  Catan4nche  ca:ridea,  /bens  umbellatus, 
T\igetes  lucida,  Chel6ne  barbata,  ilialva  miniilita,  Schizanthus  pinnatus, 
Arct6tis  onthemoides,  five  varieties  of  ^nothera,  Clad^nthus  arabicus, 
Eschsch61tzw7  californica,  yfgeratum  mexicanum,  MAlope  malacdides,  Ni- 

fella  hispanica,  three  sorts  of  Phl6x,  C14rkta  pulchella,  Sthvia  purpurea, 
[innia  multifldra.  Poppy  Anemones,  Galardia  aristata,  Malva  purpurata. 
Coreopsis  lanceolata,  Georginas,  Anemone-flowered  Georginas,  twenty- 
seven  sorts  of  Pears,  thirteen  sorts  of  Apples,  seven  sorts  of  Peaches, 
Buck's  Seedling  Pine-apple. 

Oct.  1 9.  —  Read.  Note  upon  the  Cultivation  of  the  Conv61vulus  Bat- 
tdtas ;  by  Mr.  James  Duncan,  under  gardener  in  the  garden  of  the  Horticul- 
tural Society. 

Exhibited.  A  Sweet  Melon  of  Ispahan,  and  a  new  Pine  from  Jamaica, 
from  T.  A.  Knight,  Esq.  Pres.  &c.  Both  these  proved  excellent;  the 
former  was  smaller  than  the  specimen  received  from  Mr.  Knight  in  th^ 
middle  of  the  summer,  but  nearly  as  good.  Marie  Louise,  Duchesse 
d'Angouleme,  Beurree  Diel,  and  Gloux  Morceaux  Pears,  from  Lord  Fam- 
borough.  Seedling  Apple  from  the  old  Golden  Pippin,  and  Barossa  Apple, 
from  Jos.  Warner,  Esq.  Ten  sorts  of  Apples,  Gansell's  Bergamot  Pear,  and 
Quinces,  from  Robert  Francis,  Esq.,  Ivy  House,  Canterbury.  A  Seedling 
Apple,  from  Mr.  Smith  of  Uford. 

Also,  from  the  Garden  of  the  Society,  Taghtes  lucida,  three  varieties  of 
(Enothem,  Clad^nthus  arabicus,  Malope  Tnalacoides,  Catan&nche  cserulea. 
Asters,  twenty-four  sorts  of  Pears,  twelve  sorts  of  Apples,  Beets,  Sweet 
Potatoes,  in  illustration  of  the  Note  read  this  day  from  the  Gkirden. 

llie  late  Librarian  of  this  Society,  Mr.  Thomas  Goode,  having  relin- 
quished his  situation,  in  consequence  of  the  recommendation  of  the  Com- 
mittee to  *'  make  a  reduction  in  the  establishment,"  has,  as  we  are  in- 
formed by  a  circular,  "  determined  to  apply  himself  to  business,"  that  is, 
to  trade.  We  heartily  commend  this  determination  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Goode.  Of  all  the  modes  of  procuring  the  means  of  subsistence,  short  of 
that  of  living  on  one's  own  land,  the  most  independent  is  that  of  trade. 
What  is  called  a  profession,  a  clerkship,  or  an  official  situation  under  govern- 
ment or  in  some  public  office,  used  to  be  considered  "  more  genteel ; "  but 
this  antiquated  idea  is  fast  passing  away.  Clerks  and  persons  m  offices  were 
held  to  be  more  genteel,  because  in  former  times,  when  men  were  divided 
into  casts  or  ranks,  such,  for  example,  as  nobles,  clergy,  peasantry,  &c., 
the  freedom  from  hard  work,  and  the  comparative  skill  and  talent  required 
in  order  to  be  able  to  read  and  write,  created,  in  the  occupation  and  style 
of  the  clerk,  some  allusion  to  the  clergyman  or  the  noble ;  hence  attorneys 
and  others  were  styled  gentlemen  by  law :  but  in  the  present  day,  when 
almost  all  tradesmen  are  highly  cultivated  and  enlightened,  and  eoually  well 
dressed  and  polite  with  noblemen,  the  idea  of  one  honest  mode  of  pro- 
curing a  living  bdng  more  genteel  than  another  is  most  un^hiLoa(y^Jbai«iL%s^^ 
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al>«)Ur(i.  Tne  zeritilhy  in  the  preaect  dav  <kf}i«z:i$  '.t**  c=  =t  ':^^ 
piir<;iiL-'l,  than  on  the  intc-.iectual  an.i  x=  ori.  Jr»^T^jztir.  iz^  :l:  "js-j:  . 
btvle  oi  iiK-,  of  tlje  pi:j>atr.     3£r.  f>ooJe,  &«  ^  ^ieaLcr  i::  jjc»* 
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muit  (>C'  atcoHifjanied  by  a  much  higher   secse  ox'  icJewi-icc.^    D::^ 
the  ncariv  t^»t-!vc  year»  that  Mr.  lvcpo«ie  «&«  in  o£«:e  w  Li^:  ■ii^'^ 
recc'ivetJ  tiie  uio^t  unrt'inittine  attcrotioc  /'i.«rtain  impieiiizz^eikts  to  or  z^i. 
u«it  of  the  library,  noticcil  Vol.  V.  p.  S6.  and  ^v*.  note,  «iiJ  no:  ortr^ir  "^ 
hiui^.    We  have  aircaJy  rccunimendeJ  his  wa*[i  rzlas-^o  (  Vol.  V. -.:?•. 
and  (ttw  the  cover,  we  helie%'e)  a  nio&t  valiiabie  and  elei^art  iz.^x'jit^^  • 
Mr**.  (MKxJe's,  on  the  |jrinci|jle  of  the  cupping-cla^s,  Ujt  the  re-irt" •/ -•"-i-'^ 
ill  MeuninL'  chiMren ;  and  we  now  again  corJiaiiy  and  con*<:ictitio;i:  ;•  r.:  > 
nien<l  him  as  successor  to  the  old  esta.Sli>hetJ  house  in  ML;  ^tftx-'^i  '-'-' 
Stre«.-t,  for  "  every  article  in  china,  ijlass,  earthenware,  ii*.,  o:"  'Js  r^-i 
inaiiuliictiire,  at  moderate  prices.**  —  Cond, 

The  Jlorlurtdtural  Sinitly  has  been  ridden  aJuiost  to  death,  aiu  i?  ^'* 
ronsint;  it v.'lf;  liut  its  constitution  secin.s  to  ha%*L-  been  sosievihat  ic^*:r^- 
Thrri:  an;  tiojMM  of  it!»  purspition  and  ultimate  restoration,  notwitiisucr::: 
a  iltbt  of  VJ^ii^l^U.  which  the  Committee  of  l£nquir\-  has  afcc-rbjs^ '" 
exi'rt.  I1ii^,  after  all,  will  not  be  without  its  advantage  to  scicnLt,!!  it;-^' 
H  stop  Ui  houMv  iifU  named  bt/  one  or  two  pcr^ons^  to  making  cvMpli^.t*^'^ 
coiiiirillorh,  and  to  auditing  the  accounts  withuul  cjraminiug  cctrjt  lir^-^ 
to  oiiiittin:;  even  that  form  altogether.  (Prx*f,  Babhagc  in  the  Kd,  J;*?".  / 
Svirnrr  for  July,  18.'i(),  p.  76.) 

The  I  lorticultural  Society,  we  arc  happy  to  say,  is  now  goinc  on  reman* 
iibly  well :  n  consideral>le  stun  has  been  apfiropriated  to  paiing  otf  tbc 
debt;  economy,  as  we  believe,  prevails  in  iivary  department;  and  thtitia 
iin  influx  of  fellows,  including  ladies,  which,  though  not  great,  is  )ct  rt^iur, 
and  certainly  inuch  gn*uter  than  we  expected. 

Thf  ChiKirirk  (warden  looks  as  well  as  ever  we  expect  it  to  do  till  the 
plan  is  entirely  altered.     Since  the  absurd  rcgidations  of  keeping  thcotcs 
closed  against  fellows  and  their  friends  till  one  oVlock,  and  of  scndn^i 
spy  round  with  ever}  visitant,  have  been  alH>lislied,  it  may  be  visited  w^itb 
Hometiiiii^  like  gardening  f(H.'lings.     Any  one,  whether  he  has  subscribed  to 
the  garden  or  not,  may  ask  for  whatever  he  wishes;  and  it'  it  is  in  abiiO(i- 
ance,  or  can  be  spared,  he  will  obtain  it  without  the  ceremony  of  a  mooth's 
correspondence,  and  the  |)ostage  of  a  score  of  letters  :  in  short,  there  i& 
now  something  like  that  equality  of  privilege  and  good  feeling  which  ought  to 
exist  in  every  society.     There  has  neen  a  good  crop  of  pears,  and  the  fruit 
room  allords  a  very  interesting  s|)ectaclc.     Mr.  Thompson,  its  curator,  and 
the  foreman  of  the  fruit  dei)artment,  has  very  great  merit :  he  has  taught 
liimself  both  the  French  and  (lerman  languages,  in  order  to  be  able  to  r&A 
foreign  w(»rks  on  fruits ;  and  he  is  prejuiring  for  us  a  catalogue  of  s^>Tion\iiie» 
and  deseri|)tionN  of  all  the  varieties  that  have  fruiteil  in  tne  garden,  which 
will  be  invaluable  to  the  horticultural  world,  and  especially  to  nurserynien. 
The  latter  will  now  feel  the  al)solutc  necessity  of  beginning  dc  mocq  with 
their  lists  of  pears,  and  getting  their  grafts  from  the  Chiswick  garden.     In 
ten  years,  it  will  not  l>e  the  fault  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  h'  there  is 
one  bad  sort  of  |)ear  sold  in  the  streets  of  any  town  in  the  island  :  all  the 
old  trees  may  be  ri^grath'd  and  in  full  bearing  by  that  time.     The  Council 
of  the  Society  has  kindly  permitted  Mr.  Thompson  to  furnish  us  with  m 
catalogue  of  synonunes  auil  short  descriptions  of  pears  and  all  other  fruits, 
for  our  Sup|)fement  to  the  Kntyvli*jnrdia  of  Gardening ;  and  wc  have  no 
doubt  the  value  of  such  a  catalogue  will  Ik*  dulv  q)preciatcd  by  the  public 

The  trccH  in  tlie  arboretum  huvc  grown  remarkably  well  this  moitt 
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We  have  had  a  list  made,  and  the  period  of  their  defoliation  and  the  autum- 
nal colour  of  their  leaves  noted  down,  by  Mr.  O'llalloran,  an  intelligent 
and  industrious  young  journeyman ;  and  we  hope  next  spring  to  procure, 
with  the  approbation  of  the  Society,  through  the  same  individual,  the  period 
of  foliation,  the  colour  of  the  opening  buds  and  young  leaves,  and  various 
other  particulars.  We  shall,  at  the  same  time,  take  a  portrait  of  each 
species  to  one  and  the  same  scale ;  and,  by  comparing  these  with  the  ages 
of  the  specimens,  the  comparative  rapidity  of  growth  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances will  be  obtained.  This  information,  with  others  which  we  have 
not  space  to  mention,  is  for  the  use  of  our  Arboretum  Briidnnicum.  (p.  718.) 
For  the  same  object  we  have  had  a  list  made  of  the  defoliation  and  autumnal 
tints  of  the  princiiml  deciduous  trees  in  the  pleasure-ground  at  Kew ;  and 
the  same,  accompanied  with  portraits,  of  the  unrivalled  arboretum  of 
Messrs.  Loddiges.  We  earnestly  request  all  the  assistance  which  our  read- 
ers can  afford  us,  particularly  as  to  foliation  and  defoliation  on  different 
soils  i  say  calcareous,  argillaceous,  siliceous,  peaty  or  vegetable  soils,  and 
water-fed  soils.  Portraits  of  the  shapes  of  full-grown  trees,  not  trees  going 
to  decay,  will  also  be  highly  acceptable ;  and  for  whatever  is  sent  and  made 
use  of,  a  return  will  be  made  in  kind,  varying,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  information,  from  a  copy  of  our  Manual  of  Cottage^Gardeimigy  or  of 
the  Supplements  to  the  Encyclopaedias,  to  the  Encyclopccdia  of  PlanU  or 
the  Illustrations  of  Landscape^Gardening.  —  Cond, 


Art.  VI.     The  Royai  Gardens. 

The  monopoly  which  Mr.  W.  T.  Alton  enjoyed  of  Kew,  Kensington, 
Buckingham  Palace,  Hampton  Court,  Cumberland  Lodge,  the  IU>3r8l 
Lodge,  Virginia  Water,  and  we  are  not  sure  that  we  have  included  all,  has 
been  very  properly  broken  down.  Mr.  Alton  is  now  limited  to  the  botanic 
garden  at  Kew :  his  brother,  who  before  had  Windsor,  is  now  limited  to 
the  kitchen-garden  at  Kensington.  Hampton  Court  is  given  to  Mr.  Tyrrel ; 
Windsor  to  Mr.  Macfarlane ;  the  kitchen-garden  at  Kew  to  Mr.  Godfrey, 
formerly  gardener  to  Admiral  Harvey,  in  Essex.  As  the  progress  of  Buck- 
ingham  Palace  has  been  stopped,  the  present  king  not  intending  to  live 
there,  it  is  probable  that  no  gardener  wLl  be  appointed ;  and  the  same  may 
be  said  as  to  the  Royal  Lod^e  at  Windsor,  which  is  already  in  part  pulled 
down.  The  pleasure-ground  at  Kew,  it  is  said,  will  be  nut  under  a  separate 
gardener ;  and  we  have  heard  Mr.  Gardiner,  son  of  Colonel  Gardiner,  men- 
tioned as  destined  to  fill  the  situation.  We  are  not  sonr  to  mark  these 
changes;  though  we  think  it  rather  too  much  to  deprive  Mr.  Alton  of  two 
of  the  departments  o^  Kew.  But  what  astonishes  us  most  is,  that,  deprived 
of  these  two,  he  should  have  accepted  of  the  third.  We  can  only  account 
for  this  trait  in  his  character,  by  supposing  that  the  habits  of  a  court  gar- 
dener have  a  tendency  to  repress  those  feelings  which  ordinary  gardeners, 
like  ourselves,  would  consider  proper  spirit  and  manly  independence. 

One  thing  we  must  be  allowed  to  regret,  and  that  is,  tnat  the  forcing 
department  at  Kensington  was  not  put  entirely  under  the  control  of  Mr. 
Plunley.  A  better  pine  and  grape  grower,  or  a  more  worthy  man,  does 
not  exist.  We  have  witnessed  his  unwearied  care  and  assiduity,  attended 
by  the  most  brilliant  success,  during  the  last  fourteen  years ;  withholding, 
at  his  own  request,  lest  it  should  offend  Mr.  Alton,  that  praise  he  so  well 
merited,  ^lis  salary,  we  understand,  has  been  little  more  than  the  wages 
of  a  journeyman.  We  will  venture  to  assert,  that  he  is  as  worthy  of  any 
gardener's  situation  in  the  gifl  of  the  crown  as  Mr.  Alton  himself;  and  we 
sincerely  hope  his  deserts  may  yet  meet  with  their  due  reward  from  so 
considerate  and  kind-hearted  a  master  as  William  lY. 


Covent  Garden  Market. 


Art.  VII.     Caoent  Garden  Market. 
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I     Bucciani 

Obtenmtiom.  —  Our  supplk's  of  fruil  have,  up  to  this  time,  been  much 
more  plentiful  than  might  have  been  expected  troni  the  knomi  .stuic  of  tbe 
crops  throughout  the  home  districts,  whicli  have  not  hcen  generallv  more 
than  half  an  nverage.  From  mnny  parts  of  Kent,  which  last  season  at 
thi«  jHjriod  afforded  very  heav^'  supplies,  at  present  not  A  bushel  is 
■entj  from  others  not  in  the  firoportion  of  one  to  jive.  Prom  Essex, 
which  last  year  [unuBbei  -ua  \'lieiiiV\-s,  Ivardly  a  bu^el  is  to  be  found. 
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except  a  limited  quantity  of  the  finer  sorts  fi'om  the  orchard  of  Mr.  Curtis 
of  Glazenwood.  This  gentleman's  establishment  deserves  the  particular 
attention  of  your  readers,  as  having  been  created  entirely  by  his  own 
application  and  industry,  and  at  his  own  expense,  in  a  part  of  the  country 
where,  even  to  this  hour,  hardly  any  thing  in  the  shape  of  nursery  or  garden 
ground  is  to  be  found,  and  in  a  measure  remote  from  the  markets  and 
demands  for  the  articles  usually  propagated ;  yet,  despite  of  all  difficulties, 
he  has  succeeded  in  cultivating  almost  all  the  best  known  varieties  of  apples 
and  other  fruits.  He  also  has  for  sale  an  extensive  collection  of  roses, 
very  many  excellent  American  plants  in  a  flourishing  state  without  peat,  a 
fine  selection  of  splendid  georginas  of  his  own  raising  from  seed,  and  almost 
every  article  generally  to  be  found  in  the  London  nursei^ies. 

The  supplies  being  so  short,  the  prices  have  become  proportionately 
higher,  and  may  continue  so  for  a  time,  until  the  fruit  from  the  farther  dis- 
tricts is  fit  for  transport,  or  until  the  prices  may  warrant  the  introduction 
of  foreign  fruits;  the  duties  upon  which  being  high,  will  not  allow  the 
inferior  varieties  to  be  imported  with  any  chance  of  advantage  to  the 
dealers.  Some  few  cargoes  from  Jersey  have  already  been  received ;  but 
these,  as  coming  from  a  British  settlement,  are  not  liable.  A  small  lot  of 
French  Reinettes  grises  have  been  imported,  from  which  I  have  quoted  the 
prices  in  the  list.  A  few  barrels  of  American  apples  have  also  arrived, 
but,  from  having  been  packed  much  too  early,  were  quite  rotten.  Pears  of 
the  varieties  enumerated  in  the  list  are  scarce,  and  consequently  high  in 
price ;  and  it  is  yet  too  soon  to  expect  any  of  the  better  sorts  from  France. 
Grapes  have  been  very  scarce,  such  as  are  fit  for  table  more  especially : 
although  the  crop  on  the  walls  was  generally  good,  but  few  have  been  per- 
fected. The  supply  from  Holland  has  not  been  so  large  as  usual,  nor  of 
the  fine  quality  and  size  as  heretofore ;  but,  in  consequence  of  large  arrivals 
from  Spiun  and  Portugal  in  barrels  and  jars,  the  prices  have  been  kept 
materially  lower  than  might  have  been  expected. 

Respecting  vegetables,  little  worthy  of  notice  has  occurred  since  my  last. 
We  have  had  an  ample  supply  of  autumnal  cauliflowers  of  very  superior 
quality,  so  large  and  close  as  to  be  quite  equal  to  many  that  were  furnished 
during  the  summer.  This  is  not  a  usual  occurrence,  and  may  be  attributed 
to  the  prevalence  of  fine  warm  weather  following  so  closely  on  the  humid 
summer.  Broccoli  of  the  Cape  variety  has  also  been  sent  plentifiilly,  of 
excellent  quality,  and  proportionately  cheap.  Some  little  of  Grange's 
cauliflower,  or  impr^nated,  has  also  appeared ;  but  it  is  not  yet  in  season. 
Coleworts,  cabbages,  and  savoys  have  been  abundant  and  of  excellent 
quality,  and,  from  the  continuance  of  the  present  very  fine  weather,  are 
likely  to  be  found  so  throughout  the  early  part  of  winter;  and,  if  the  weather 
should  remain  open  and  warm,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  supplies 
after  Christmas  will  also  prove  plentiful.  Turnips  at  present  are  of  excel- 
lent quality,  and  in  abundance,  principally  of  the  Hertfordshire  White  and 
tlie  Early  Stone.  No  other  sorts  appear  to  be  cultivated  for  our  markets, 
although  some  most  suitable  varieties,  such  as  the  Yellow  Stone,  the 
Yellow  Scotch  or  Aberdeen,  and  the  Maltese,  are  found  to  be  well  adapted 
for  table,  and  are  actually  cultivated  extensively  for  that  purpose  in  the 
west  and  north  of  England  and  in  Scotland.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that 
the  taste  of  the  people  of  London  would  be  readily  reconciled  to  articles 
of  finer  flavour  and  quality  than  those  they  may  have  been  accustomed  to, 
although  somewhat  different  in  appearance  and  colour.  The  supply  of 
potatoes  has  by  no  means  been  plentiful,  which  in  a  measure  may  be  attri- 
buted to  the  circumstance  of  the  growers  being  very  generally  occupied 
during  the  month  of  October  in  preparing  their  grounds  for  wheat ;  and  as 
the  season  has  been  so  particularly  fine,  nd  apprehension  of  injuries  to  the 
potato  crop  from  early  frost  need  be  apprehended.     However,  it  is  dearljr 
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ascertained  that  die  weight  from  the  ground  is  not  so  great  as  iisnl,vkidi. 
in  a  great  measure,  arises  from  the  superabundant  moisture  and  defiocKi 
of  solar  heat  throughout  the  season.  The  prices  at  present  are  modeitt. 
but  I  think  may  be  expected  higher. —  G.  C.     Aop.  I.  1830. 


Art.  VIII.     Provincial  Horticultural  Societies. 

SUSSEX. 

Cbichkstbe  fforticvlturul  Society ^ — Juf%e  2 1 .    Prizes  were  awarded  as 
PlanU  and  Flovaers.    Cocktcombs:  I.  Mr.  Hammond  ;_2.  Mr.  Cakebread,  jnrdeaicr  to 

Gtoanim 


Renty.  Seedling  Geraniunu.  White  Ground :  1.  Mr.  Harrison  ;  2.  Mr. 
Ground :  1.  Mr.  Groundsell ;  2.  Mr.  Harriion.  Gtoxlnia  «peci6«a,  Mr.  Calrrturart  HartVav; 
George  the  Fourth.  Rev.  W.  Watkins.  Fiichiia  gracilis,  Mr.  Gorvuch.  Canwtioac,  Mr  CvVn 
Erythrlna  Crista  ga]li  (thlt  wa«  a  magnific<>nt  specimen),  Mr.  Harrison.     6rer^niara  eAmim 


(growing  In  raosB),  Mr.  Colljrer,  gardener  to  R  Woods,  Esq.  Amaryllis  speci6«a,  Mr.  Rwy, 
nrdener  to  J.  Hawkins,  Esq.  Azaleas,  Mr.  Hammond.  Tdchua  microphf  lia,  3fr.  GraaiiMi 
Thunb^rgia  alaU,  Mr  Kms.  Box  of  Cut  Flowers:  1.  Mr.  Sinas :  ^  Mr.  CoUver.  Boa  ttCm. 
Roses :  1.  Mr.  Hammond ;  2.  Mr.  Gonuch.  Pinks :  I.  Mr.  Reynolds ;  SL  Mr.  Feilder,  gaioKrto 
C.  S.  Dickens,  Esq. ;  3.  Mr.  (iorsuch.  Seedling  Pinks:  1.  M.  Downer:  2.  Mr.  QueooeH, gaiwr 

Co  the  ReT. Bouverie.    Ten  Geraniums,  Mr.  Holding.  —  Frmii.  Pine,  Mr.  Bradley,  farrfcas 

to  Lord  Arran.  Melons:  1.  Mr.  Coatea,  gardener  to  the  Rer.  G.  Pcweher,  Oakwoed;  i  It 
Gorsuch,  gardener  to  the  Bishop  of  Chichester ;  3L  Mr.  Hammond,  gardener  to  IfeMn.  Hm- 
phreys.    Grapes :  1    and  2.  Mr.  Saunders,  gardener  to  W.  C.  Kewland,  Esq. ;  JL  Mr.  HaniM^ 

rrdener  to  the  Earl  of  Egremont  Strawberries:  1.  Mr.  Davies,  gardener  to  Mrs.  WilbaMi 
Mr.  Hammond,  gardener ;  3.  Mr.  Gardiner,  gardener,  Bognor ;  4.  Mr.  Hodge,  gaideocr  to  tkt 
ReT.  &  J.  Tuffhell ;  5.  Mr.  Sims,  gardener  to  W.  Leeves,  Esq.  Cherries,  Mr.  Mollaid,  ganlaer 
to  R.  Merricks,  Etq.  Apples.  Cockle  I^ppins,  Mr.  Downer,  nrdener  to  the  Rer.  &  Baitut— 
Ctdinarjf  VegettMe*.  Cucumbers,  Mr.  Sims.  Celenr,  Mr.  Davics.  HorseradiUi,  Mr.  CoMea 
Mushrooms.  Mr.  Holding.  Potatoes,  Mr.  Groundsell,  gardener  to  J.  Groggen,  &q.  Lcttueo, 
Mr.  Gorsucn. 

July  31.     Prizes  were  awarded  as  under :  — 

PlantM  and  Flowers.  Picotees :  I.  The  Rer.  W.  Watkins ;  SL  and  3.  Mr.  Hodge^  ^aideiier  totfee 
Rev.  S.  J.  l^iffhell.  Carnations  :  I.  Mr.  Gorsuch ;  2.  Mr.  Reynolds.  Hitmea  ^legans,  Mr  Bomn. 
Thunb^rgia  al&ta,  Mr.  Gorsuch.  Cactus  sneciosissima,  Mr.  Mailer,  gardener  to  Miss  Merrkii. 
Hbya  camdsa,  Mr.  Downer.  Cockscombs,  Mr.  Collver.  Chironias,  Mr.  Coate*.  Fuch^  grtdfis 
Mr.  Davies.  gardener  to  J.  Penfold,  Eitq.  Dwarf  Cockscombs,  Mr.  Hammond.  Box  of  Ctt 
Flowers,  Mr.  Sims.  Georginas :  1.  Mr.  Gorsuch  ;  2.  Mr.  Hammond.  5i]ria  fblgena,  Mr.  Coflys. 
Two  Stands  of  Flowers,  Mr.  Good,  gardener  to  William  Ridge,  Esq.  Trerirana  coccinca,  lie. 
Cakebread.  —  Fruit.  Pines :  1.  Mr.  Bowers,  gardener  to  Lord  Seljiey  :  2.  Mr.  Hisloo,  ganfcacr 
to  Mrs.  Smith.  Grapes.  White :  Mr.  Coates,  gardener  to  the  Rer.  G.  Porcher ;  2L  Mr.  Iltfnsas 
ffardener  to  the  Earl  of  Egremont  Black :  1.  Mr.  Cakebread,  gardener  to  Messrs.  Henty  ;  2.  Mr. 
Bowers.  Melons :  1.  Mr.  Bowers,  sardener,  to  Lord  Selsey ;  2.  Mr.  Hislop,  gardener  to  Mn. 
Smith  i  3.  Mr.  ^ms,  gardener  to  W.  Leeves.  Esq. ;  4  Mr.  Harrison,  gardener  to  the  Eail  of 
Egremont  Gooseberries  :  1.  Mr.  Softly :  2L  Mr.  Downer,  gardener  to  the  Rer.  SL  Bartxit ;  1  Ifa: 
Gorsuch,  gardener  to  the  Bishop  of  Chichester.  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  Mr.  Bradley,  gaidHMr 
to  Lord  Arran.  Apricots,  Mrs.  G.  Newland.  Oranges  and  Lemons  (this  fruit  was  lenHrkaUy 
flne>.  Mr.  Harrison.  Green  Gage  Plums,  Mr.  Harrison.  Orleans  Plums,  Rev.  W.  WatkiM. 
Apples,  Mr.  Holding.  Chcmcs  :  1.  Mr.  Coates ;  2.  Mr.  Gorsuch.  —  Cm/inary  fegetabin.  Crim : 
1.  Mr.  Gorsuch  ;  2.  Mr.  Cakebread.  Carrots  :  1.  Mr.  Harrison  ;  2.  Mr.  Collier.  Onions,  Mr.  Ifar- 
rison.  I^tuce,  Mr.  Good.  Seedling  Potatoes,  Mr.  James  Gardner.  —  S.L,H.  Ckicknter  SfP- 
tentber  Id  * 

ESSEX. 

The  Chelmsford  and  Essex  Floral  and  Horticultural  Society.  —  Sepiemher  IS. 
The  first  prise  for  named  Georginas  was  awarded  to  the  Rev.  W.  Jesse,  for  Veitch'k  Grandi. 
fhrn  coccSnea,  Veitch's  Beauty  of  D(?von,  Veitch's  Rubella  sup^rba,  Veitch's  Victory,  Colvilte*s 
Perff^cU,  Dennis's  Telegraph,  Wells's  Morning  Sur,  and  the  Scarlet  TurtMo ;  the  aeooad  to  Mr 
Edward  Sorrcll  of  i^1ringfleld  nursery,  for  Marshall's  Purple,  Marshall's  Magnet,  Sorreil's  Prial 
cess  Royal,  Colvillc's  Perfi^ta,  MottnUin  of  Snow,  Ix>rd  Grantham,  Scarlet  Turban  and  Crimsoo 
Superb ;  and  the  third  to  Mr.  Marsden  of  Chelmsford,  for  Inwood's  Donna  Maria,*  Scarlet  T^> 
ban.  Black  Turban,  Aubio'ides,  Dennis's  No.  la  Archduke,  WelU's  Dwarf  Yellow    and  Dwnf 
itbsea.     A  separate  subscription  having  been  entered  into  amongst  the  growers  of  aeedlins  Geor. 
ginas,  several  of  them  brought  their  stands  of  eight  flowers ;  this  caused  a  slight  iHiagiitmtBl 
amongst  some,  who  considered  that  large  cultivators  had  a  bettet  chance  of  prodocing  auperior 
flowers  than  themselves,  they  being  able  only  to  bring  forward  a  chance  one.     Thereltene 
however,  no  rule  or  regulation  in  the  Society  which  could  aflbct  the  separate  subacriptioo   teloc^ 
tioiis  were  made  by  the  Judges  from  (he  stands,  and  the  prises  given  to  Mr.  SorrcU,  Mr  Curtis  of 
Glaacnwood,  and  Mr.  Hogg  of  lugatestooe.  Mr.  Sorrell  received  a  prise  for  apples,  and  W  Widka. 
Esq.,  for  some  fine  peaches ;  a  fine  melon,  produced  by  Mr.  Saltmarsh,  was  much  Mli^ra^ 
iKeni  and  Essex  Mercury,  Se^mbar  21.)  — ««i  aiumre* 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE 

iUwiiridgeshire  Horticultural  Society,-- SejH.  15.     The  Show  wa<i  lanrer  and 
^^Ivndld  than  we  recollect  having  witnessed  since  th«  establisbment  of  the  SodatT     ~ 
awaidsd  as  under :  —  awiwy. 
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Flowers:    Georginat,  I>oab1e  Csix  be«t,  one  of  a  lort^ :  1.  (medal)  Cambridge  Surprise,  Monn. 


Mr.  Catling.  F6chsia,  Mr.  Brewer.  Bouquet  (Treasurer's),  Mr.  Gimson. — Prvit.  Pine :  I.  (mcdai; 
Queen,  Rev.  G.  Jenyns;  SL  Mr.  Dall.  Grapes,  Black  (not  less  than  IJIbi) :  1.  Black  Muscadine, 
Mr.  Dall ;  2.  Black  Hamburgh,  Mr.  Fordham  of  Hatley.  White  (not  less  than  1^  lb.) :  1.  White 
Aleatico,  Mr.  Dall ;  2.  Mr.  Robert  Nutter.  Pot  of  Grapes :  1.  Mr.  R.  Nutter ;  2.  Black  Por. 
tugal,  Mr.  Widnall.  Peaches  (six  best,  three  of  a  sort) :  1.  Purple  Hative,  Royal  George,  Col. 
Pemberton;  2.  Buckingham,  Mr.  Serjt  P'rcre.  Three  best  of  any  sort:  1.  Royal  George,  Pur- 
ple Hative,  Noblesse,  Colonel  Pemberton ;  2.  Noblesse.  Mr.  Challis.  Nectarines  (six  best,  three 
of  a  sort) :  1.  Vanguard,  Mr.  Newman,  Lord  De  la  Warr's  gardener ;  8.  Roman  Elruge, 
Mr.  DalL  Three  best  of  any  sort:  1.  Mr.  Charles  Beales;  2.  Murray,  Rev.  Geo.  Jenyns. 
Cherries,  Morello :  1.  (42  to  the  lb.)  Mr.  Challis ;  a  second  prize  would  have  been  awarded  to  Col. 
Pemberton,  but  they  were  deficient  in  weight  Plums :  two  sorts,  not  less  than  six  of  a  sort, 
Coe's  Seedling,  Green  Gage,  Mr.  Challis ;  not  less  than  six.  Green  Gage,  Rev.  Geo.  Jenyns. 
Figs,  Brown,  Colonel  Pemberton.  Gooseberries  (Red),  Warrington,  Mr.  Challis.  Currants  :  No 
first  prize ;  2.  (grown  at  King's  College),  Mr.  Catling.  Melon :  1.  Scarlet-fleshed,  Christopher 
Pemberton,  Esq. ;  2.  Black  Rock,  Mr.  Biggs.  Grown  under  a  hand-glass :  No  first  prize;  2.  Scar., 
let-fleshed,  Mr.  Newman,  Lord  De  la  Warr's  gardener.  Apples,  Table  :  1.  Spice  Pippin,  French 
Pippin,  Codling,  Mr.  P.  Cranfleld  ;  2.  Garrett's  I*it>pin,  Mr.VVidnall.  Pears,  Table  :  Bergamot, 
Rev.  George  Jenyns.  Filberts  :  No  first  prize ;  2.  Red  Kernel,  Geo.  Jenyns,  Eso.  Strawberries : 
No  first  prize;  2.  Raspberry,  Rev.  Gca  Jenynt.—  Culinary  Vegetables.  Peas,  Mr.  Lestourgeon. 
Celery,  White  Solid,  George  Jenyns,  Esq. 

Cottagers'  Prhrs.  Bouquet,  James  Tuck,  Harston.  Georgina,  Joseph  Beales,  Cherryhinton. 
China  Asters,  Jos.  Beales,  Cherryhinton.  Apples,  Ribston  Pippin,  Golden  Rennet,  Jas.  Bullen, 
Wimpole.  Plums,  James  Tuck.  Onions,  James  Tuck.  Scarlet  Runners,  K  Maile,  Wimpole. 
Cucumber,  Joseph  Beales. 

Extra- Prizes.  Broccoli,  James  Tuck.  China  Asters,  Mr.  Widnall.  African  Marigolds,  Mr. 
Newman.  Endive,  Na  87.  Onions,  No.  99.  Cucumbers,  Mr.  Searle.  {Cambridge  Chrontcie, 
Sept.  17.) 

GLOUCESTERSHIREL 

Bristol  Horticultural  Sociely. — July  27.  Prizes  were  awarded  as  under:  — 
Plants.  Stove  and  Green-house :  1.  Cbmbrt'tum  purpiireum,  John  Hurle,  Esq. ;  2L  Lemoo, 
John  Prideaux,  Esq.  Hardy  :  1.  £rtca  fr&grans.  and  2.  GienistaStiitice,  Mr.  Maule.  Hardy  Per- 
ennials: 1.  ffinoth^ra  specibsa,  Mr.  Maule;  2.  Potentilla  formbsa,  Mrs. T.  Bayley.  Hollyhocks: 
Seedlings,  Mr.  Elbury.  Hardy  Annuals:  1.  Clirkia  pulch^lbi,  and  2.  (Enothftra  Lindl^yii,  Mr. 
Maule.  —  Flowers.  Carnations.  Bizards,  Scarlet :  1.  Mr.  Jacques  ;  2.  Mr  Brookes.  Crimson  : 
1.  Mr.  Maule ;  2.  Mr.  Brookes.  Pink  and  Purple :  1.  Mr.  Jacques  ;  2.  Mr.  Tavlor.  Seedlings : 
1.  Mr.  Chambers ;  2.  Mr.  Brookes.  Flakes,  Scarlet :  1.  Mr.  Jacques  ;  2.  Mr.  Taylor.  Rose:  1.  Mr. 
Maynard;  2.  Mr.  Brookes.  Purple:  1.  Mr.  Brookes;  2.  Mr.  Taylor.  Picotces,  Purple:  1.  Mr. 
Maule;  2.  Mr.  Taylor.  Red:  1.  Mr.  Maule;  2.  Mr. Taylor.  Yellow,  Mr. Taylor.  Balsams,  Mrsi 
Vemey.  Cockscombs  :  1.  Rev.  Mr.  Richards  ;  2.  Mrs.  Harford.  Georginas :  Land  2.  Mr.  Young.— . 
Fruit.  Plne-arailes  :  1.  Black  Jamaica,  Mr.  James  Helps :  2.  Black  Antigua,  W.  P.  Jillard,  Eisq. ; 
S.  Green,  J. Hurle,  Esq.  Grapes.  Black  :  1.  Black  Tripoli,  R. Oakley,  E>g. ;  2.  St  Peter's,  P.J.  Miles, 
Esq.  White :  1.  Syrian,  Mrs.  Harford  ;  2.  Muscat,  P.  J.  Miles,  Esq.  Melons :  1.  Netted  Rock,  R. 
Oakley.  Esq.  ;'2.  Green-fleshed,  Rev.  Mr.  Richards.  Peaches  :  1.  and  2.  P.  Protheroe,  Esq.  Necta. 
rines,  P.  Protheroe,  Esq.  Apricots  :  1.  Orange,  Colonel  Houlton  ;  2.  John  Prideaux,  Esq.  Cher- 
ries :  1.  Morello,  Colonel  Houlton ;  2.  White  Heart,  W.  Blathwavte,  Esq.  Apples,  Eariy :  L  John 
Prideaux,  Esq. ;  2.  Juneating,  Col.  Houlton.  Pears,  Eariy  :  1.  Mr.  Taylor :  2.  Fort  du  Roi  [?],  Mr. 
Pittard.  Raspberries,  Red,  Mr.  G.  W.  Hall.  Gooseberries,  Red  :  1.  Roaring  Lion,  and  2.  Crown 
Bob,  Mr.  Cartwright.  Green  :  1.  Miss  Fewster ;  2.  James  Parker,  Esq.  Yellow :  L  Rockwood, 
Mr.  Cartwright;  2.  Mr.  W.  Evans.  CurranU,  Red:  1,  P.  Protheroe,  Esq. ;  2.  W.  Blathwayte, 
Esq.     White :  1.  James  Parker,  Esq. ;  2.  Mrs.  T.  Bayley.  —  Cutinarp  Vegetables.     Kidneybeans  : 

1.  Mr.  Maynard ;  2.  S.  Bowden,  Esq.  Celery :  1.  Mr.  Sealey ;  2.  Mr.  Maynard.  Lettuce :  L 
White  Cos,  Mr.  St  Gerrish ;  2.  Brown  Cos,  Mr.  Cartwright  Cauliflowers :  1.  and  2.  Mr.  May- 
nard.   Cucumbers:    1.  Mr.  Maule;    2.  G.  Goldney,  Esq.    Carrots:  1.  Orange,  Mr.  Maynard; 

2.  Altringham,  Mr.  Maynard.  Artichokes,  R.  Oakley,  Elsq.  Cabbages :  1.  D.  Stanton,  Esq. ; 
2.  Westham,  Mr.  &  Gerrish.  TumijM :  1.  Mr.  &  Gerrish ;  2.  Mr.  Pittord.  VegeUble  Marrow, 
John  Acraman,  Esq.    ;H)inach,  Mr.  PitUrd.    Beans,  Windsor,  Mr.  Gregory. 

Possessing  superior  Merit.  Onimage  Pippin  [?]  Apples,  Mrs.  L.  Gregory.    Filberts,  Mr.  R  Fry. 

Cottagerf  Prixes.  Potatoes :  1.  Edward  Jones ;  2.  Elisabeth  Dyer.  Onions :  1.  Elisabeth 
Martin;  2.  John  Shortman.  Apples:  1.  and  2.  Richard  Mason.  Kidneybeans,  W.  Kingscott 
Nosegay :  I.  Sarah  Cork ;  2.  Elisabeth  Dyer;  3.  John  Hiron. 

Censors.  Messrs.  Knapp,  Fedden,  Jacques,  Masey,  Lee,  and  Saunders.  {Bristol  Mirror,  Aug.7.) 

Sej)t.  14. — The  display  of  georginas,  cockscombs,  China  asters,and  other  autumnal 
flowers,  was  excellent,  particularly  of  those  exhibited  by  our  celebrated  nurseryman  Mr.  Miller. 
On  the  grand  stand  we  noticed  a  fine  ThunbergM  alKta.  flrom  J.  S.  Harford,  Esq.  ;  Pergulkria 
Odoratissima,  from  Christopher  George,  Esq^  Abbots'- Leigh  ;  a  fine  collection  of  £Vlca  and  other 
plants,  from  Mr.  Lee,  Lawrence  Hill,  and  Mr.  Maule,  Lower  Easton ;  a  fine  specimen  of  Cjrp^rus 
Papyrus,  and  Mhsa  coccinca,  firom  John  Hurle,  Rsq. ;  MViUhnia  corjmabbsa,  by  H.  Nugent,  Esq., 
Bath  ;  Maur&ndya  Barclaydno,  and  CypripMium  insigne,  from  MiM  Bright,  Ham  Green  ;  with  a 
splendid  collection  of  georginas,  by  Mr.  Wheeler,  of  Warminster,  Mr.  Young,  of  Taunton,  and 
many  others.    Prizes  were  awarded  as  under  :  — 

Plants.  Hardy  Perennials :  I.  ErythrolseNia  conspfcua,  and  2.  Matricliria  grandifldra,  Mr. 
Maule.  Green-house:  1.  MaurAndy/i  Barclaydna,  Miss  Bright;  2.  Amaryllis  bl&nda,  H.  Nu- 
gent, Esq. ;  3.  F^chsiVxgr&cilis,  Rev.  W.Trevelyan.  Stove:  1  Cyprip^dium  insiffne.  Miss  Bright ; 
2L  Cyp^rus  Aip^rus,  John  Hurle,  Esq.  —  Flowers.  Georginas.  l>t>uble  Tall:  I.  George  Fisher, 
Esq.  ;  2.  H.  Nugent,  Esq. ;  3.  and  4.  Mr.  Geo.  Wheeler.  DouUle  Dwarfs  :  1.  Mr.  Gea  Wheeler ; 
2.  Mr.  Maule:  3.  and  4.  Mr.  Geo  Wheeler.  Seedlings  :  1.  Colonel  Houllon  ;  2.  Mr.  Maule.  Cocks, 
combs.  Red:  I.  O.  Fedden,  Esq.;  2.  John  Hurle,  Esq.  —  Fruit.  Pinc-apples  :  I.  Cockscomb, 
S.  Otaheite,  and  3.  Black  Jamaica,  Mr.  Bum,  Tottenham  Park ;  4w  Queen,  Colonel  Houlton. 
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Apple*.    Earif  Detiertj   1.  Ronalds*s_GoIdm^Plf>pin,  Rcr.  W.  Trercljran;  2  Fndi  A(fir.fe 

pin,  and  i  Ltfcoc  p-r. 


Cartwrigtit.     I^te:  1.  1-atc  lX'<*ort,  Mr.  T.  n.  Miller;  2.  Quf*cn   Pippin,  and  i  Ltfcoc  P-r. 
Mrs.  L  Grrpnry.     Culinary  :  1.  Hoy.il  Knitifh,   H.  Nujrciit,  |-rf*|.  ;  i.  Kct 


Gregory.  Cider:  Houm;  Appli*,  Mrs  L.  Gn>jrory.  Serdling  :  I.  and  2.  Mrt  1*G«^ 
JVan* :  1.  JarftdncUo,  Mrs.  Addiiigion  :  2.  KroM-n  Ueiirrvo,  C'filuiiel  Iloiilton;  2.  BprfavicSi'. 77 j 
Bright ;  4.  Pnrlbiiiy,  Mr*.  ColiioK)^  Plumn  :  I.  New  Orlean*,  II.  St.inrcin,  Tjxl  ;  i'  u:nP  f-J?, 
Mrs.  Jfiinps;  3.  Magnum  Btmum,  Mn.  Addingtoii.  Auricot*:  I.  3Ioor  Pa»,  J.  N.  Fi^i^. 
Em.  ;  e.  Moor  Park,  Mr*.  H.  Vnugh.in.  Pi>ac?ieM  I.  Roval  George,  Samud  Warinjf.  &s  - 
Galandp,  Mr.  Durn  ;  :>.  L.-ile  Admirable,  Mr.  Pittard.  Xeetarine*  :  ]  No«r:ngtrjii.  $  Wj-nr. 
Enq. ;  «.  Pitmin-.tor,  Mr*.  Cartwrijjht ;  .'J  n«l  KoinAn,  ^V.  "W.  DavicHi.  Ksj      M«^on•    :  Or*' 


^viitian.C  1-..  I^wis,  J-^q. ;  'J.  MpUoui  Melon  [?3.  Mr.  M.iule.  ri.'bortii:  ].  White,  Mr^.tatmr'". 
S.  Mm.  IT.  Vanghun  Nul«:  I.  LambiTt,  George  Gordon,  F:«q  ;  £'.  Crnfonl.  Mi«.  RubnrYn 
Grafien.  RKick  :  1.  Black  I).ima<(-nii,  If.  F.  Brooke,  I>q.  :  L*.  llainDUrgh,  Rev.  T.  Cnnci ;  IHo- 
burgh,  G(>orgc  Sawvcr,  Esq.;  4.  Hamburgh,  R.  .Scrachey,  pj<j.  White:  1.  WlKfeMu-TCl 
Strachpy,  E>tj.  ;  1?.  WliHo  Swi>eiwater,  Rev.  T.  Coney  ;  J.  MiiKrac.  Sfr.  Gea  Wmcy.  «>-:  ' 
doors:  1.  White  Swcut water,  Cantain  Ijin^ton.  Clicrrieji  :  J  Morelln,  Mr  Bum;'£.S««ii'. 
Colonel  Houlton.  I)amMn]<t:  1.  Mr.  Jami>a  Eiburv  ;  1.*.  Mr*  (\irtwrf>ihi.  •^r«/iJWrj^  ItCtUt'.f. 
Celery.  Kcd  :  1.  Mr  Rnrn ;  d  H.  Meycw,  tiq.  Nvinfc  :  I.  H.  Meyer*.  Emi-  ;  J  Mr.  Mwari 
ISrocroIi :  1.  C.i|io,  Mr.  Samuel  (•erri>h :  ii.  Caiie,  Mr.  Sealev. 
Supt    ■      "     -       "    ■  --  _...__  

jprWa 
I  Id 
Le! 

Coftai 
John 
Isaac 
liam«. 
Scarlet 

The  umpires  were  Mc«»rb.  Knn]^  Uonjid,  Rona^H,  RobCtiey,  and  L.cc.  ^Brifioi Mir.^^L  ir 

WORCESTERSHIRE 
Worcestershire  Jfnrticulfural  S(H:ielt/, — Sejft.  10.     Prizes  urcre  avrardcd  as  under: 


William,  a  iscurlet  Turban,  and  4.  Igiiescens,  Mr.  Tai)|t.     Yellow:  1-   Liltea,  J.  TiVlor,  Eii ; 
C.  Sulnhilren,  Mr  Smith.    Light:  I.  Seedling,  and  2.  Auruntia  aufN^rba,    ~"     ""  '    "* 


ctip^rba,  Mr.  'J'arai ;  d.  PriiitM 


raan  ;  Kit!  Solid,  Sir  H.  Wakenian. 

Exti 
Melon 
Magn 
Lech 

Th  

Four  pines,  from  the  gjnIiMi  of  the  Marrhioncvs  of  I>i>wiishire,  weighed  iill  Uisl  each,  be^nx 
n  distinct  variety,  and  not  one  of  them  of  the  Providence  kiiid.  The  iHixc  phinis  vCaledoniSR: 
attrarted  much  attention,  the  di»h,  twelve  in  numlwr,  weighing  4;*Aoi.  Of  two  fine  specb 
incnh  or  the  shaddm-k  tril)e  vCltrud  .Vi'-dica),  exhibited  by  Mr.  Smitn,  ilie  large*!  Itf41n.  in 
cin'umfen-nre,  weighed  :v*i  oz.  A  very  cnriou»  s^K'cimen  of  vegetjible  ^Oicfirbita  eUvir<'>rniisi 
waa  exliibiti'd  by  J.  C.  Kent.  Vjiq.,  which  hn*  the  ungular  profierty  of  continuing  it*  growth  after 
a  iiart  Imji  Imvu  taken  nfl';  tlie  Rame  gentleman  likewiiie  sent  thni>  flne  jspecimen*  of  green  and 
pur|>lv-leavi>d  kohl  rabi.  u  hirh  attracted  murh  attention.  Of  georginns,  upward*  of  NO  *peciiiMiM 
were  ]>lnrfd  on  the  ^tanti.  A  blue  Cam|>unula  pyramidalis,  from  the  garden  of  Mr.  \V.  Redding, 
*tO(Mi  upw:irdg of  8  ft  high,  .ind  was  lomplitely  covered  with  flowers.  \Jierrow*g  iyor€r*ttr  Jbur- 
nal,  Seiit  1(1) 

MONMOUTHSHIRE. 

Glnmorsnn  and  Monmouthshire  HurticuUi'.-'al  Society.  —  AViryior/,    Ociifber  1. 
The  prizes  were  :iw jnUtl  a*  under :  — 

Planti  antt  Fluxxtrs.    Miwt  beautiful  Mower,  Mr.  Peter  Potter,  jun.    Most  curioua  Flower 
Mr.  Mo»,'gridge  <»f  Wootl field.     Six  China  .\Klen,  Hon.  W.  B.  Grey.     Six  French  M«rigold«| 


SirC.  Morgan. 
Hit!  Pnzi-s.  —  Table  .Apples,  Mr.  Moggridge.     Plums,  Mr.  Perklhn     Oeorginaa,  MUa  Mor^ 

gridge.     Mo<t  beautiful  Flower,  Mr.  Mfigisridge. 
Hilt  OtttoRrrs'  l'ra,i.  —  Aiiiles,  .!.  Williams,  Blarkwood  Village.    Basket  of  '\'cgetable«.  F 
aliius,  Blarkwood  Village.    Bunch  of  Flowera,  B.  Cole,  Blackirood  VilUgEi     PMatoet,  w' 
avics,  Blackwood  Village.  "    '   V^   ' 

Vote  Cotlagerg'  Prt'xr*.—  Applci  and  Pears,  E.  Daniel,  Castlctowa    V«|Mbai  M.  Jcnkint, 


lfai[ 
Dav 


Herffordsliire,  YmksJdre.  7,37 

C(nlniB.    Buncb  of  Flowen,  C.  Ri)'.    HiJf.peck  at  FcUUKt,  K.  Jenklni.    FothcHi^  O.  Wi). 

£i(ra.PriV>.  —  Pruit  ud  Flowin,  Ul.  JaiD«,  CocrliHin.     FTowcn,  Ut,   Poller,  ten.     [1% 

HEREFORDSHinE. 

Hereford  Horliciilturnl  Sttdtlif Srpicmber  21.      It  nraj  Bafely  be  slated  th«t 

UHiured  8  and  9  in.  laaa  Ibe  lUik,  and  were  vrll  flllHl  *iUi  ptult.    Tbe  prlta  were  awirdal 

Plant,  'Omn-houw :  Emhnnii  CVIUi gflll, Uln  Aiuk Pirrr— nwcTJ.  Georcinu,  AncnKim: 
1.  OfdOQ,  and  «.  SlwUbUll,  C.  O.  Cockt,  KiK^  ;  S.  Blood  Hed,  Ur.  CtiHtoiL  Criminn  :  1.  Tui; 
ban,  Sir  J.  G.  CaUncI  1  i  Worcoter  H«rD,  Mr.  OodHU  i  3.  Cnnnullon,  T.  C.  BridgH,  Em. 
acaitel:  1.  Rsinului,  Mr,  NMt;  E,  T.  C,  Bridm,  Eta.;  S.  MoniLng  sue,  Mr.  Knit  Purple; 
1.  Andromerii,  T.  C  Bridgn,  E^i  2.  Purple  VeliM,  Mr.  Gotlu]]:  3  Sir  J.  O.  CotterelL  Uibt: 
1.  Hnunuin  orsno*,  Mr.  NoU:  £.  Sir  jT  U.  CMtereU  i  3.  Mr.  Cranncm.  Aiten.  StrilciT;  L 
■ndC  Mr  Gndull:  X  R.  J.  Ponell.Eu.  Sellt:  1,3,ukI3.  tkrJ.ti.CallcnU.  — Fruif.  AjpplH, 
Early  DHicrt.  1.  ItttHMa  PlnKn,  Mr.T.  H.Stinm;  1,  SumniH' QuMDiut^  U».  J.  PhUriMt 
3.  nttnt?.  -Sir  J.  G.  CoIIeralL  Late  Deuon :  I.  Kunpcnil,  Uit.  jTphll^ipai  <.  SurM  Son. 
nreil.  Mr.  Crinilan :  3.  Gamnni  Anilii.  air  J.  O.  CatunlL  Cullnarir :  HawUi'iniden,  Kr  J.  O. 
CotUnUi  1.  HInlon  Codlin,  K  J.  Pnwell,  t^.;  3.  Fludm  Pipirin,  Sir  J,  A.  Cntrcrrll  Pnn, 
EirlTDnien:  J.  Cruuoe,  Mn.Dimatt;  i  Ouniell'e  BtTgMmat,  T.  C  Briden,  Eaa.  I.Bla 
Deuon:  t.  Brovn  Beure.'c.  and  3.  Bon  ChrAln.SirJ.O.CoUerell.  Scedllnit;  New  turletia  of 
P«r»  Fruiu,  I.  aiid  3.  Sr  J.  O.  CoHerell i  of  Cider  Frul^  Sir  J.  O.  UoUircU    Orapc;  I. 

Urinn:    J.  klnigV,  II.  J,  PnwriLKl.  >  S-BoiBlul' SS-'CowlaiiiVEs^.     Pfne  .apple.  Old  Quemt 
C  O.  Caaki:,  Ein.    Plunu,  Mn.  >.  p£illip|>a.    {Hcnfitrd  jMr<ial,Septcnbtr  S3.j 

YORKSHIRE 
ToriAire  Horliculluml  Sociely.  —  -^ug'  25.      The   prices  wers   airatded  M 

nuut,  Oreen-houKOKit  (<ni\  Calceotlliia  aradinSldea,  and  Fiehiiii  cAoIri,  Mr.  Wm.  Wood, 
sardanato  Meana.  bariibouKur  Vork.  Store  Iturn  tKU),  t'oniedttln  lanceol^U,  and  EeoOini 
l/iblKU,  Mr.  Jama  Uadnon,  larcliDettD  John  anllh,  E«i  .Hungalc,  Yait.  Hardy  [nren  alxf. 
fabtnt  MriMra,  E™lH«fB  rllm.  Mairieiiria  t™*"^  tui.liio.  --—'■--   --— -- 


■nguUIIUliu,  PeuriCmoD  aunpiir|ibreui,  Mr,  WilUim  Wood,  it  Hwi  BuUioiue^L  Thi  beat 
Eutic  Bnuiiuet,  Mr.  Thanaa  AppTebr.  Tbi  bat  Hardt  Bouquri,  amcDg  vhich  iBetElhefiil- 
Imrlnf  flowiTt ;  /.ilbyii caliruinliua,  EnrtvoiiH-jirpui >A\Kt, Fenfl^ianancuienilliu.aHl alro- 
pumfirrm.    Mi"  r"  r  -  — ip-!!i"ti,    r-'^-l- -.'it'.;    r-l  T'.--.  ^i,    (l.ilStdin  arlrtiU,   AntcnD^rU 

IrlpTlDirvi-   r'l.  '  ,'     \  ......  .  1   .,        -.!,-<.  iii..|]>,la/IIUtilli,  Budbfckte rai 

eiftia>i.a  .,,  M,..nBaekliou.e.-fIaum 

Geariin.i-     l<  .:i,  noirHnaithi  3.Mr.  Jgenll 

HoVorj  ml.  .1  Kiiamborouih;  i.  Mr.  John 

Rabv.  U4r.i.'i.i     '     'I  -i- i    >  -      .  <    i      .  i|r  I  UMirr  Bell.  ThundaT  Market 

Knile:  I.I.anriS  Mr  Hntiiil  llind>li-<  r>r  Hcnull  Trivi  [Ihru),  Mr.  William  Uorrit,  nr. 
dencrtoMr  ClaikHHi.  Puirnrd  lload.  —  Fnif .  D«t  Pine,  Mr.  Allied  Wlilteloek,  cardener  to 
the  Hon.  Colonel  Anien  of  Pcppetliall,  near  Nonhalleniin,  Laigett  Pine  uncut,  fit,  Tltomaa 
Foaler,  ginlener  u  tbe  Hon.  and  Rev.  W.  H.  DawnaT  of  ScHar.  Grapes  Black ;  L  Mr.  WU. 
Ilam  Bumetl,  gwilener  la  H.  M  Biinea,  Smb.,  of  Bell  ukll ;  S.  Mr.  William  llernoldi.  gacdenar 

of  Sand  Kutlui.  liviilte:  L  Ur.  All^  Whitelock,  (wdcncr  lo  (he  Hon.  CdIoocI  Atdcn^ 
Mr.  Jamea  Craii.  lardener  to  Col.  Cbolnder  ot  Honsh^m.  Hdnn,  Grnii-flcahed ;  1.  BIr.  BobeM 
CuUibHiton,  nrdener  la  Mn.  LaiirciHw,  Smdleir  Patk ;  S.  Mr.  Ained  Whitelock.  Apritot, 
Mr,  Ained  Whitelock.  Nivunnn :  1.  Mr.  Thomaa  Applebi,  nrdener  to  Ihe  Rer.  J.  A.  HhodM 
of  Hocifoitb  :  t.  Mr.  Wlllian  Dagliih,  (ardcDcr  to  Ihe  Hon.  and  Hct.  W,  Dawnar  of  tieuaj. 
Peart,  Mr.  Jabn  Buima,  ganlener  to  the  Hon,  A.  Uacdonald  of  Boital.  Cherrio,  Mr,  Bobeit 
HodHion, gardener  1u  B.  Aaar,  Kiq ,  af  Brockilrld,  near  York.  Peichra:  1,  Mr.  Jamarnlg, 
nrdener  to  Colonel  CbolnilrT :  E.  Mr.  Tluimaa  Applebi,  nidcner  to  the  Ret.  J.  A.  Rhodei  of 
Ilanrarth  Hill.  Applet  f  ^i.  Samuel  Currr  i  i.  Mr.  Cmmmack,  windmill  Inn,  without 
Micklctiali  Bar ;  3.  Mr.  Pbllip  Favcetl,  gardener  to  MaW  Yarbunb  of  Heallngton.  On^ai 
and  Lemoni,  Ur.  Thoniai  Applcbir.  Oreen  Oifo.  Ur.  ThoniH  Craig.  Pluma  lOmdeTaur), 
Mr.  Robvn  Hodnon,  tirdeiier  to  Benhmin  Agar,  Eaa.     tttravbemn,  Mr.  John  SouthviltaL 

Krdrner  to  Jamet  Annitaie  Pjq.,  of  Coukrldgc,  near  Lcedi  White  Curranu  (l>ulch>.  Mr. 
nri  Burnett,  Ooosebertiri,  Hr.Thoa.  Poaler,  gardener  lo  Mr.  Daanar— (WlMTry  rrtrtaUlm, 
Cabbwa.  1.  Mr,  Tbomu  Routlblge,  Elrbigton'i  IMr.Samud  Cuitt.  gardner  laJ.  fngfa^, 
Hia,  of  BUke  Hall,  near  Mirflrld.  CiulIAaiiH',  Mr.  WilUam  Hodgion.ganlniprta  theRn.W 
R  IMion  of  BubotitharK',  Camxa,  Mr.  Mark  Cbirke,  nrdener  la  Heun.  Backhoux.  Pou. 
toea(RaillnCaMk).  Mr.  W.  Bumell.mldeneralBellilan,  Shalbita  and  CVIerr,  Mr  8.  Curn, 
(aidaner  lo  Mr.  liutban.  Peai  and  int  Beet  Root,  Mr.  Mark  Clarke  of  York  Onions :  I.  Nfr. 
lUrk  aaike  at  York  1  a.  Mr.  Jama  Bumelt  of  Bell  Hall.  Cucusben :  I.  Mr,  Jani«  BumcU 
of  Ball  Hall  1  &  Mr.  Tboma<  Walker,  ganlHier  to  the  Rrr.  D.  H.  Oirm  of  (linon  Houae ;  3.  ' 
Mr.  TbomaaVoaler,  gardcnrr  lo  tho  Hon.  and  llBT.  W.  II.  Dir,'nal  of  Benlngbrou(h.     Paimepa 

Ratty,  gainer  to  Mi»n  Bu^ibouie.  Leltiim  -.  i.  Mr.  Ilobcrt  Hodgson,  gardener  to  Mr.  Agar 
of  Mrocklleld  i  4  Mt.  Tbnmii  Foner,  gmrdeneilo  Mr.  Dmnij. 

Mr.  J.  Moliiin  of  Fullbrd  prvduccd  a  flni^  spedideii  of  the  Luplnui  Barclays  km,  a  oew  dUbIl 

(YoriHrmW.  Aug.W,|  "^  "^    ■ 

Ifuil  Flanxl  nnd  UoHicvlturai  Socielg.  —  Scia.   13.      Prizes  were  awarded  at 

Flamrri.  Gcorginai,  Societr'i  Premiuin.  Corcinea  nipirba,  Mr.  Reel  Dailea.  B.  Hawonh% 
rRmlum,BumDiilafFerrei;Lini,  Mt.  Wn.  Woollev.  White:  I.  BIsndlni.Mr,  Deliblon  ,  s.bihI 
3.  dew  Blanehe,  Mr.  Beectolt ;  <  French  White,  Sr.  Dailet ;  S,  and  6,  Blandina,  Mr.  BHcroa: 
7.  and  8.  PrttaientlaBlma,  Ur.  DdifttoD.    Plok,  Sarlet,  and  Crlmsco :  L  CoccIbu  aupbta,  lA'. 
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Bavie* ;  S.  Grandeur  Superbe,  Mr.  Beecroft ;  3.  Black  Turban,  Mr.  Percy ;  4.  liodley^jM,  Mh 
Woolley :  5.  CoccJnea,  Mr.  Cankrein  ;  6.  Black  l\irt)aD,  Mr.  Woolley ;  7.  Orpheua,  and  a  Black 
TurtMui,  Mr.  Beecroft  BufT,  Yellow, and  Orange:  1.  and  S.  Sulphiirea  erandiflbra,  Mr.  Beecroft; 
S.  and  4.  Caisandra,  Mr.  Cankrien  ;  5.  and  6.  Sulphbrea  grandifll»ra,  Mr.  Beecroft :  7.  Solphikroa 
•up6rba,  Mr.  Cankrien  ;  8.  SulpliQrea  sup^rba,  Mr.  Percy.    Purple  :  I.  Summit  of  Perfection,  and 

5.  Superb  Dwarf,  Mr.  Woolley  \  S  Summit  of  Perfection,  and  4.  Mutabili*,  Mr.  Daries ;  5.  and 

6.  CoTville'S  Perf^ta,  Mr.  Percy ;  7.  Amiable  RoMtU,  and  R.  Mutibili*.  Mr.  Deighton.  Lilac : 
1.  Royal  Lilac,  Mr.  Bell ;  3.  Blush,  Mr.  Allinson  :  3  Goliath,  Mr.  Cankrien  ;  4.  Blanda,  Mr.  Woo), 
ley  J  5.  Bluah,  Mr.  Cankrien  ;  6.  Blush,  Mr.  W.  V.  Norman  ;  7.  Tayior'c  Superb,  Mr.  Woolley : 
8.  Royal  Lilac,  Mr.  Davies.  China.a«ters.  Selfs  :  1.  and  2.  Mr.  Norman ;  3.  Mr.  Detgbton ;  4  and 
5.  Mr.  Norman  ;  &  Mr.  Deighton.  Of  other  kind* :  ],  S,  3,  and  4;  Mr.  D.  Brown ;  5.  Mr.  Nor. 
man  ;  6.  Mr.  D.  Brown.  Marigolds.  French  :  1.  and  2.  Mr.  T  Simnson,  gardener  to  Mr.  Catson; 
SL  Mr.  Smithson  ;  4  Mr.  Norman  :  5.  Mr.  T.  Simpson ;  6.  Mr.  Smitnson.  African :  L  Mr.  Deigb. 
ton  I  2.  Mr.  Robson  ;  3.  Mr.  Smitnson  ;  4.  Mr.  Rotwon  ;  5.  and  &  Mr.  Deighton.  Best  Bo«Miuet, 
Mr.  D.  Brown.  —  Fruit.  Apples.  Dessert :  1.  Mr.  R  Robson  ;  SL  Mr.  G.  Rudston  ;  a  Mr.  R. 
Robson  ;  4  Mr.  Brown,  Barton  ;  5.  Mr.  John  Jones  ;  6.  Mr.  Brown,  Barton.  Baking :  1.  and  2. 
Mr.  I^ithson ;  3.  Mr.  Brown,  Barton :  4.  Mr.  Davies;  5.  Mr.  Brown,  Barton  ;  &  Mr.  Smithsoo. 
Prars,  Mr.  Robert  Oglesby.  —  Cu/inary  Vegetable*.  Celery,  Mr.  Wadsworth,  gardener  to  G. 
^ginton,  Esq.    Broccoli,  Mr.  Henry  Blunc^ll.    {HM  Gazette,  Sept  18.) 

Sheffifld  Floral  and  Horticultural  Society SejH.  27,  28.  The  chief  contri- 
butors to  this  exhibition  were  as  under  :^HisGrace  the  Duke  of  Portland  sent  a  choice  necimen  of 
thus  LobMia  plant,  and  stove  and  green-house  cut  specimens  of  other  curious  planta.  TYie  Right 
Ifon.  Lord  Wbanicltfib  sent  a  most  beautiful  collection  ofgeorginas,  which,  being  attached  to  a 
wire..«crecn,  appeared  to  great  advantage.  Amongst  them  we  observed  a  choice  seednng,  called  the 
Honourable  Mrs.  Talbot :  and  the  collection  altogether  did  great  credit  to  Mr.  Harrison,  (be  gar. 
dener.  Sir  George  2<Kwcll  sent  a  superior  specimen  of  the  Cam^lW'a  japdnica,  and  a  beautiful  cot 
lection  of  the  St.  Catharine  peaches,  the  largest  we  recollect  having  seen.  Mr.  Clark  of  Retford 
furnished  some  splendid  gcorginas :  and  Messrs.  Hudson  and  Son  of  the  same  place  forwarded 
to  the  Committee  a  pole  of  hops  of  their  own  growth,  in  the  North  Clay,  which  was  as  fine  a 
•amitle  as  was  perha|)s  ever  produced.  Many  gentlemen  and  practical  garaeners  in  the  town  and 
neighbourhood  were  also  contributors.  The  display  of  georgmas  was  pronounced  by  coaptteat 
judges  to  bo  eoual  to  any  collection  ever  exhibited  in  the  countrt.  There  was  a  number  of  choke 
•eedlings,  particularly  a  bright  scarlet  one,  tipped  with  white,  which  was  really  curious,  «id  three 
others,  named  Lord  Morpeth,  Lady  Milton,  and  Henry  Brougham  :  another,  which  was  called 
Chrysanthiflbra,  which  had  four  small  petals  Inside  of  each  leaf;  and  several  orange,  pur^,  and 
other  colours,  which  we  cannot  particularise.  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  DevoDtblre  was  also  a  con. 
tributor.    {Sk(;ffleld  Courant,  Oct  1.) 

NORTHUMBERLAND. 
Keipcastle  Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society.  —  Sejti.  3.    The  following  priies 
were  adjudged : — 

For  the  besUflavoured  Pine.app1e,  the  gold  medal ;  fbr  the  bent.flavoured  Oooseberriea,  tite 
■liver  medal ;  and  for  the  best  exotic  plant  in  flower  (Celfttia  cristkta),  the  silver  medal,  to  Mr. 
Joseph  Clarke,  mrdener  to  Mrs.  Rewicke,  Close  House.  For  the  best  green-fleshed  Mekm,  the 
■ilver  medal,  to  Mr.  James  Scott,  gardener  to  Humble  Lamb,  Esq.,  Rytoo.  For  the  beat  Scarlet 
Bisard  Carnation  (Scott*s  George  the  Fourth),  the  sihrer  medal,  and  for  the  best  Doable  Yelkiw 
Picotee  (Rosalie  de  Rohan),  the  silver  medal,  to  Mr.  James  Scott,  gardener  to  Edward  Charlton, 
Esq.,  Sandoe.  For  the  best  red-fleshed  Melon,  the  silver  medal,  to  Mr.  Thoous  Pearson,  gar. 
dener  to  Isaac  Cookson,  jun.,  Esq.,  Park  House.  For  the  best  six  Peaches  from  an  open  wall,  the 
silver  medal,  and  for  the  best  six  Apricots  flrom  an  open  wall,  the  silver  medal,  to  Mr.  Wiltiam 
Kelly,  gardener  to  Armorer  Donkin,  )  09..  Jesmond.  For  the  best  six  Nectarines  tirom  an  open 
wall,  the  silver  medal,  and  for  the  best  duh  of  Plums,  the  silver  medal,  to  Mr.  Thomas  Watsoe, 
gardener  to  James  Kirsopp,  Esq.,  Splttal,  Hexham.  For  the  best  Crimson  Biaard  Carnation  (Sand. 
nam's  Lady  Kay),  the  silver  medal,  to  Mr.  Thomas  Grey,  gardeiter,  Humshaugh.  For  the  best 
Flake  Carnation,  the  silver  medal,  to  Mr  John  Wilson,  Newcastle.  For  the  three  best  Double 
Picotees,  the  silver  medal,  to  Mr.  Matthew  Bates,  Kenton.  For  the  best  bouquet  of  Doable 
Georginas,  and  fbr  the  best  bouquet  of  Flowers,  silver  medals  to  Mr.  Adam  Hogg,  at  Mr.  Falla's, 
Gateshead  nursery.  The  quality  of  the  various  articles  exhibited  was  very  superior.  [Newetttle 
Camrantt  Sept  18.) 

Sept.  7.     A  Branch  Meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  the  Black  Bull  Inn, 
Hexham,  when  the  priies  were  awarded  as  under :  — 

For  the  best-flavourcd  Pine-appie,  the  gold  medal,  for  the  best  six  Peaches,  the  best  six  Ncc. 
tarines,  the  best-flavoured  dish  of  Gooseberries,  and  for  the  best  Elxntic  Plant  in  flower,  silver 
medals,  to  Mr,  William  Grew,  gardener  to  Thomas  James,  Esq.,  Besufront  For  the  best  green. 
deshed  Melon,  and  for  the  best  bouquet  of  Flowers,  silver  medals,  to  Mr  James  Ireland,  gardener 
to  Edward  Charlton,  Esq.,  Sandoe.  For  the  best  scarlet- fleshed  Melon,  the  best  six  Awicots,  the 
best  crimson  Bixard  Carnation  (Scott's  William  the  Fourth),  and  the  three  best  Double  Ffcotecs, 
■ilver  medals,  to  Mr.  James  Scott,  gardener  to  EL  Charlton,  Esq.,  Sandoe.  For  the  best  diah  of 
Plums,  the  silver  medal,  to  Mr.  Thomas  Watson,  gardener  to  R.  L.  Allgood,  Esq.,  NunwidE 
Hall.  For  the  best  scarlet  Biaard  Carnation  ( Waternouse's  Rising  Sun),  the  silver  medal,  to  Mr. 
Thomas  Grey,  gardener,  Humshaugh.  For  the  best  Double  Flake  Carnation  (Cartwright*s  Lovd 
Bvron),  the  silver  medal,  to  Mr.  Robert  Charlton,  gardener.  Wall  For  the  best  Double  Ydlow 
Picotee  (Rosalie  de  Rohan),  and  for  the  best  bouquet  of  Double  Georginas.  silver  medals,  to  Mr. 
Thomas  Cook,  gardener  to  T.  W.  Beaumont,  Esq..  Bywell  Halt  An  extremely  laive  and  fine 
bunch  of  the  whito  Spanish  Grapes  was  exhibited  by  Mr.Eben.  Johnson,  gardener  to  Sir  £  BUckett, 
Bart.,'^Matten,  for  which  the  Committee  voted  him  a  silver  medal.  Several  l>eauUfVil  and  rare 
exotics  decorated  the  tables,  and  among  the  rest  an  extremely  curious  accidental  variety  of  Ama. 
r^lis  formostssima,  having  ten  petals,  three  in  the  upper  part  of  the  flower,  and  aeirca  below :  it 
was  sent  by  the  Rev.  H.  Wastell  of  Ncwbrough.    (/Ud:,  Sept  18.) 

The  Old  Adam's  Lodge  of  Free  Gardeners,  Sunderland, —  Sept,  6.     Prijes  were 
awarded  as  under :  — 

Carnations :  1.  Beck's  Friendship,  Brother  Harrop :  2.  Butt's  Lord  Rodney,  and  a  Sandham's 
Lady  Kay,  Brother  Hull ;  4.  Sherwood's  Corinthus,  Brother  Harrop;  5.  Mits  Lauder,  Brother 
.Davison.  —Psco^ftfs:  1.  King  William  the  Fourth,  Brother  Davison ;  8L  Beauty  ofBaillie,  Ri^ 
ther  Harrop;  S.  Hogg's  Invincible,  Brother  Davison {4.  Barkm'a  Roae  Leaf.  BnAlier  Hull-  5l 
(^uecQ  Addaidei  Brother  DaviMm.    (i»rVl,  £ept  la)  ' 


LANCASHIRE. 

.tU  32.     At  tlie  FItU  Exliibi- 


Handiritcr  FlonJ  and  Horticvltvml  Society Ajn 

tlon  ttn  tbe  nar  KSO,  prim  wen  iwudMl  u  uiidn :  ~. 

PlBRlt  tunc :  1.  t^Unlha  Knlriftilli,  Jamn  Ruiul»(laT 
Eui)«iirb;B  r--- —  "-'• — ■  ■^■■—  f—  ..  <•- — —^a:..-. 
b.  MiniM. 

BilM,J.ia ...„.„, ,., ^  , 

&  Odortu.  Md4.  EilmU.  bn  Hotwm ;  S.  Vniiricbu  cinio,  JamnDuttihin!,  Eu. )  6. , 
tN)»,  N.  FMIUp^  &q.  1  T.  Auilrklli,  Wllllan  Bov,  Eiq. ;  8.  HoKhtU,  Jamn  Hanxbc 


Otocis  ScholH,  Kig.    HcrtBRdui :  I.  itKaHxis  rtiidtciniids  m.  plcnci,  Mr, 

%.  Onhli  •pectllrtle,  Mr.  Jina  PuiltDHi  3.  Zlllun  liW|lBtKuin.  Wlltiin 

•ni-r,  uq.)  *.  iViUiun  (nwUDbnim,  Mr.  Edttud  Lndt ;  5.  Wuinnin  urinthldca,  Hn.  Hnb- 

>iin;a.Str^|inp(uriMUi,  Mt.  EdwirdLHdi  OrHn-hnuiB:  1.  Oidrlitnu  HmchBtMiU,  Hn. 
Hnliuii  i.  E-gwrli  pukh^ll^  GenrH  Si:hal«,  E^.  i  3.  DavitiM  lalirbUa,  Un.  HglWHIi  t. 
IMitBii  ipiscHu,  Wllirun  Ho*.  £«|.  I  5.  Binkuo  ccUindn.  Ocoin  &1m>1e<,  Eiq.  i  6.  llllciiua 
DoriJlnun,  Jiinei  KinHlnniHn,  tH ;  7.  Unrtllen  aouHhinHla,  wid  &  DiAiiiu  unbcULu,  Un. 
Hnbun;  a  uil  la  Calltuachfi  lanccaliu,  John  !>niley,  E^    Priargonlumi:  ].  SptctUdl* 

BiiallJ^Blq.  "I'coltni/Jlrw.'NW^iin  ^Tii^'i"'"y.i.  r  'l  "(l'iHi,^i"'vi.liir™^,  WHniiBi"ftiini™ 
Kiq.|  a  MorsaMjit,  Bichart  Poller,  !■:  ■(  linv  !  .',.  '  i.  ]■  n  (i  .nmrcdlui,  Mr,  C. 
HDot?;  11  Poi^fl  jnnavrrlna.  Jimp^  IE   ^'  '^'  '--  ''^li^rlct  Wood, 

Ein.l  4.  nsphne  BEMdiani.  Mi.  Jar.,..  ,  .mhI  ft  Kilin.-a 

lUlea,  WllIliiaBovrEw.  — nwri.   A  .:  .     I  EJ.,.'l>lanri  Uddle, 

Mr.  Jo(iB71i»lnr|  a.  Colonel  T»,lot.  lln;  .   Wllli.m  Boir, 

E«i.j  ♦.JolljTjr.  Mr.  ■lohn  Taylor  j  5  ii.' .  ,,.■  r  ...i ,,  \:,  ,  ..i  i ,.  ..  ii^^rdl  Silion, 
Mt.lAillUniBaileijT.Panitl^  Ruler,  Mr.  John  Tavloi,  H.  Jio^linE  J"!'""!.  Mr.  Col.  I«i  9. 
Datlow'i  Xlo*,  Jobn  Whitiniith.  Whlle-nlBc^  LpmuiM: :  I.  WM>l'iD<.'liBhl,Hr,  JohiiBlthn; 
C  l)hgh(Vniin,3.palCiReinilatDr,andl  Aihwonh'a  RHular,  Mr,  JohnTiflDri  S.  UDknawn, 
Kr,  Samuel  Ogdni  1  S  l^laf  1  Qlocr.  Mi.  Ji>1inTavlar:Y  nwntr  Flora,  Mi.  limn  Mcllor i 
&  El'Hu  Hr.  JaLWoUbndeOL  A  C-hincellor,  Ur,  Col. X«.  Qnr.adtgd:  I,  (ptemlRl  Fiinua, 
Mr.  c3.Lwi  ft  PdvatMI,  Mr.jDhiiTnjlo.;  3.  Hin.kailc,  Mr,  Cr'  '"  '  "- ■'■  "— 
Mf.Jame.Mellor;  a  Hana-iip.  Mr.  J"lin  n-  Mr- ■  f.  f-^v.t-,  Vr  ; 
boy  Ui.  John  Eleh«i8.^ewIanHvl",^^   -    <  "'    -'<     "         "  v. 

Col 'Lee  i'im.rf  Lee,  Mr'jiiliii  i).'.i'.' ' 
Wllliim  RojImi  7.  Lord  TriBuile,  Mt  i  . 

Mt'.  Jolin  tUheii  3.  Fincher'i  DcHiDee"  Mr  Ji.hirTo"  in''    I's^eiil'mg 
PrlDeedIliifal,aDd<VI^Incene«nl,Mi.  CoLLec:  T.  tt  rubier,  R.  Hoi 

Mr,  H.Thinu>     Light '-  ■ ■'- —   -  "i---- 

''-Y,and&DulworLe 


Heio, 


Fink,  Hr.  OtoTfel'otteri  ft  White,  3.  Blue,  and  4.  Red.  Mr  Whltwonh.  Double:  L^ed,  S. 
Wlille,3.  Fink,  and  lUlue.Ur.wIiliwonb.  BiukrU  oTFIoven :  I.  John  Hill.  E>«  i  ft  Jama 
Brteile)!,  E^.  — fVuH.  PInei:  I.  Janet  HiHiHt  WinklTn,  iShu.  ft  Sobeit  AudieH,  E>>|.i  S. 
John  Pooler,  I^  UMpa ;  1.  Henti  Xanland,  Eao.  >  %  ^omai^oUriin,  ULu.  i  3  TboKui  J. 
TnBbti,Ea.  —  atlliiaipyra!liiVri.  Curumben:  1.  Rer.  J.  Cloiio  i  ft  C,  J.  &  Willicr, Eu. j 
3.  Rlchanl  I^itlrr,  Eb|,  ;  *.  Jhdh  DaHnihlre,  1^  i\(|un3iu:  t.  Fnneli  Bjjin,  £>«.  i  £ 
Chnrln  Wood,  E.4I.  Oej-kale:  1.  Wlllian  GamMI,  Etq.)  £  Jan>«  H.  WanUin,  bg.  Rhu- 
barh:  I.  Juiepti  Lane.  E>q. ;  ft  Willum  Oametl,  I^  iK  John  Paol«',  Eiq.  Early  fotaliiei: 
1.  JoHph  Line,  Eiq. ;  ft  Hour;  Manland,  £•«.  F«u,  Thonai  J.  Tralji:rd7Eeq. ;  KUnerbeini, 
J.iniei  ^lierky,  Ei^  Muahronni :  I.  Willbin  Oainni,  Gto.  i  ft  Jamea  Banubettoiii,  En. 
'    '      '~  '  LGacdinfaldrida.alidft.  Amalflliijohlubnj.  UnTMota 


Judga'.  . , , . 

3.  CaXthea  ■cbi'na,  Chirlet  Wodi^  l^.i  4.  t^Ra  ariiUca,  John  Poolef,  Et^.;  S.  Pi 

ncemlM,  and  6,  CmtlDdn  uadulaSlHi,  Eail  or  Willoo ;  1  ' — '-'-  -"■ '-■— -   ' 

Poilrr,  ^  i  a  »Inuin  auitillc,  Uubtn  AihIiw,  Eiq.  Hci 
AubltUn  wirparci,  Wllllmi  Don,  bo,  i  3  Sjppnlria  ecrBMi: 
Tlit'niei,  ^liDmia  Knn|l>I,  Eta^ ;  5.  /^ebnto  oBldnlillt,  Jun« 


j.'EuI  or  Wlltsa ;  V  Junlcia  cbmoaiichya,  lUcbaid 

},  Uubtn  AiHiiw,  Eaq.    Hertwceoui ;  I.  ^hli'ix  oi'^  and  £, 


lomia  Kni|hl,  ^  i  sT^eOnto  offidniillt, 
iailba,  William  Boh,  Ei>|.;  2.  FAchite< 
1,  JaDet  BainrtaMlani,  Eiq, j  5.  .iliWi  snnl 


3.  Boi«n*i  K 


_ , .iU.  and  4. 

mmtn,  e«,  ;  a.  .inwa  anilMa,  and  H  AiMea  dntMli,  Hn,  Hobio* ; 
a,  Georn  Seholei,  E>4  :  B.  EutUia  unititMia,  Eari  or  Wilton ;  9.  HoHln; 
a  HadAeid,  Bm).     Hardy ;  I.  Kdiim  I^IUbNin^  Oiariea  Wood.  Kh.  ;  £' 

CanMI.'EKTi  5!"ilho(l«l^ndnin  hin^tum,  and  SlVlf^  ChanivbDiui,  Charlea  Wood.Kii. 
—  FiulL  Avdei:  I.  John  Moore,  En.  i  ft  Mr.  Faultiier.  Stiawberrln,  Fnodi Biilry,  liq. 
— Ciilinaiy  VegrtaMei.    I.rituce<,Mr^^Uiult. 

May  30.     At  Uw  Svcuoil  ExhiUlion  for  the  year  1830,  piiica  were  aniHed 

Pfntft.*  Store:  1.  Slnn'njtte  Hei:W,>ndft  CAkeiilrlD^rvli,  Mn.  Hobtoni^  AlplDia  ndlMt 
Chailai  Wood,  Eiq,  (  «  UIiw  roceinri.  Jama  Brlerlcy.  E«). ;  i  Caltiilht  teiunCJia.  Janwa 
Banubotuai,  Enq.  >  6.  Unkiuxin,  Un.  Kobion  t  7.  Annua  lonienibii,  8.  Crpnptdium  lenta. 
lom.  and  8.  Butch«lba  nplmit,  William  liamett,  ha. ;  UL  Eivlhrlna  Criiu  (bill,  Ceorn 
Scholei,  £m|.  i  II.  Ginttnln  ndlcani,  Mn  Hotaun ,  Ift  PolnddiM  puIch<'iTima,Rlcluid  Potter. 
Etj.    Erlcat:  1,  OemnirCra,  William  Bav^EH(.;  ft  Odorlta,  and  3  Haitndl^  Mn.  Hobaon* 

■ml  T.  Mmchiti,  Mn.  Hobun! ;  S  d«lid>,  Blchard  PnUer,  K«|. ;  9.  Ventriibii  ilbi,  William 
Bov,  E«. ;  10.  I'al/clni  ciinilita,  Hn  Hobaon  1  II.  VenbrictKa  c^iiiKa,  Boier  Holland,  Eiq. ; 
laVeillta  rt««.  Nalh.  PbllliiaTEiq  HmtMr«»>:  I.  Cypriptdium  cAtolut,  Mr.  C.  Hooni 
ft  C.  pub»«eni,  Mr  J.  Fiultiter^  ^oembnc  uiclatiObra,  William  Bow,  Ks  ;  4,  £rlnH 
alplnui,  Mr.  Jolin  Hulme:  i.  Raminda inTtnMca,  E.  Honnh,  Eh.;  6.  Campinuli,  imknMn. 
Hfr.  Bd<ardLeed>iT.  Ainfinrului  ocanftirMlurMT.  Jann  FaulkncTi  B.  Sapoii^ila  ocrmeide^ 
William  Bow,  Eh).  Green-houie:  Andn^neds  tuKlfblia,  ft  Dryindis  neirliia,  and  A  PiiaeKiL 
decuHMa,  Mn.  Holwn  j  1  ^otfgila  cordirMia,  Gsoiig  SdMlH,  Eiq.  j  S.  SorOiUa  ■■nUo^iA 
3  B    2 


7*0  Provincial  HorticuUwal  Societies :  — 

e.  PratUnlhini  doliUn,  Mn  Hotann  ;  7.  Euch'iUu  obl^ordUu^  Wun«n  Bow.  E<q.  -.  8.  nu4<- 
potuai  rnolfltmn,  inil  y.  pult«iit"ii  YllltM.  Earl  of  Wilian  ;  10.  AiMe*  inrtin  »lla,  WiMum 
Bow,Eiii.i  II.  Bdrtuite  denttcuUU,  William  darawt,  Etq.:  1£  f'flbtiii  UrUiiArf,  Witun 
Bav,  Ew.  Pctarjoniunii ;  t.  Marcitniiiii,  ThoDui  Knigbt,  Eiq.  )  £.  GRTi1tt»)iuii#,  K.  IMIind, 
Eu.  j  j.  Unknnwii,  Gmfgc  Bole,  Eui.;  4.  SpretUiils  nuculMum,  uid  S.  DarndHiKi,  Bichud 
PottH,  ^.ie.SouthcotiilsHn,  NilhinlelPblUlia,  £(o,,1.  OHnrillIicgii,R.  Holltnd,  Eiq. ;  H 
HlKHlBlhaii,  G«rK  Hi>lb  E(q.  i  a  Elimiktum,  WfllUm  Bg<r,  K>q.i  Id.  Ui.iii»;  Gmric 
3i:hDlH.&^.  Kat3;Slinjb>:  1,  Ahadgd^ndmi  n-^iiTaniu  Eariof  Ulllon:  S.  AiUri  cuiILIl^ri, 
WllLiui  Doir,  Em.  1  3.  A.  pAntkx  Ub>,  Hr.  Jama  Fsulkniir  i  4  KhadodilEidion  uuvteiiiuE, 
WllUim  Bow.  Eiq. :  &  A  ualcOldc*.  C&irlH  Wood,  E^  :  ^  ^n**  bUU,  Ur.  Juoai  Faslbnc 
— Jlffurrj.  Tiiltpt,  The  An4t«irCiip.Tii1iMTnSonMfni,IaHrS.O(deii,  Hnipur-lin.RiiUH 
lMIIp>D,cinMiu)B(ii(lheiU  taHtminM  klndi:  !>•&]■«,  I^  Cutlqw,  Buuit,  Quscb  ChuliiaF, 
SBrinul  and  Kow  UniqiK.  ¥rtiimS Kasit:  1.  (prcmln)  ShOUiw,  HiTBowIni  a  firWHT 
BmlUiTHr.  Joha  Hdgfa  l  1.  Tnlklar,WII11uii  Ldihiui,  Sm. ;  l.BiuiiuK.Citafii]aur,  Vr.BDoKf  i 

£  Vlctarlm  ind  (L  Due  it  at-nAt.  Wllllwn  Lei  Aun,  Eu  ;  T.  Surawue  U  Gwtlqae,  He.  A 

FtultDcr  1  S.  OobAk  Beun,  Richard  rMtcr,  E^. ;  a  La  Canliqur,  Mr.  Jnlin  TaTl<*  i  VI  >■' 
MrtuBt  ireUow),  William  TuiMr,  ain  —'-.—..—_. 

Samuel  (Men.    Feathcted  BiblaemHu:  _  „ ,  . 

Wilkcr.  Emrt ;   i.  BlfnCilt,  AVlllUm  Tun»r,  Ext  I 

nullmcri  S.  UaUn  parUul.  Bofii  HoUani).  Eh.  i  d  V»~"-s  '•"—  •—>«>,  ■— i. ,  i.  <•— — 
Intton,  ^^ilam  I«4gVton,Ei4.  j  S.  AmhaiiadtuT  Tin  tbdlaad.  Ml Janio  Hjirdman  ^  U  BnnI;, 
Juki  Wallict,  Eu.1  la  JJarld,  C.  'nidil,Ei4.|  IL  Suipuae  GTUd  Tuik.  WiUiiu  l^^um, 
Tita-i  12,  Princaa  Cbarldllc,  a  Todd,  Eh.  Peuhend  Koki:  1.  (HHnlencomteale  VercBma, 
William  Tuner,  E14. ;  i,  TcWplie  Hinal,  William  Ldihton,  En. ;  3.  Watmifh,  Mr.  fioilif, 
4.  LaJn  Crewe,  Mr.  Jinei  BooUi ;  S.  Do  UIUcl  Jama  Tulor,  bq.  1  S,  Comic  lU  Vfifnuis, 
John  MorrU,  Kut.j  T.  Dae de Bianle.  Mr  JnliD  Doudni :  t  QiMcn of  Eaitlind,  C  TodiL  En; 
9,  Iph'igciila.  Mr.  John  Tavlol:  II).  Hero  or  Ihe  Nile,  WilBaoiLelgliUM,  Kiq.;  ll.CEtlwUucKi% 
Hr,  TIkhuu  BuUei ;  17.  I^lnia,  Mi.  Ititm  Haigh.  Flamed  Sliuilt :  I.  (premlcil  aMib,  JoIu 
WaliFniU,  £54.1  (.  Albion,  IUeIiaidPiitIer,lWi&I'U't™'<B«jiU.  William  Le^f bUn,  En). ; 
4,  Siirpaui-  la  CanliqubandS.  BeauU  ftippante,  Wiman  TuniFt,  Eii|.i  fi  amieh'i  AlRmdrr. 
Ricliud  PoUar.  Sh).  ;  7.  Cliubiinnler,  Mr,  jDhn  Thackerav  1  g.  La  CanliDue,  ima  Tii\a, 
£hi.  ;  9.  I>]rd  SUmauth,  IUl  BoirlcTi  ID,  Bitliw  Sun,  WlllUiii  I.nElltiin,  Eh.;  II.  LlmacdL 
^Ihm  -runirr,  Exi.;  k  Caiuln'Whlta.  Mr.^Kln.  Flamed  Srblwiiina:  I.  (pmii^ 
nince  of  Wun<:mliet|>  Mr.  Janet  Hinlmani  1.  Hamificrdt,  Hr.  Joho  Monm ;  !L  Alciamhi 
lUpnvs  and  4,  Quasi  Chailotu,  Wllllan  Lel|hlon,  tiu^. ;  S.  Violet  Wallen,  Mr.  niimu 
Butler ;  i.  Sable  Rn,  John  Uorrti,  Eiq.  i  T.  EHaaa,  St.  Samuel  Ogdcn  ^  fi.  Rm  de  Sao,  Mr. 
Thonu  Buller )  9.  Triompliedal.tiK,  WlUum  Iiiithtcn.  Eu).  |  la  Duowu  of  TuKanr.  Mr. 

Flaoiad  Uoasi  l.(|iremle^LocilIIin,ThoinaiBoolhnian,EH.j1I,£rnt^e,W'llllBDiTliinn.Es-i 
3,  VeiU,  Roacr  Holland,  Bii|. ;  4.  La  Vandjka,  and  5,  Loid  llill,  Mr.ThomaaDuUiTi  6.  Alci. 
aqderdu  nnf,  William  Lel^lttoa,  1^.  1  7.  T^ojnnhe  Roval,  John  Monif,  Em.:  &  CcnEtkbHlc 
fbrme,  Mr.  John  Tharkeray ;  !>.  ScedUnii,  and  la  Kol  iln  Ccrliet.  WilHam  LplRhlon,  En. :  I L 
JMh  dea  CeiiieL  Mr.  Jaaph  ae«  1  if  ThafetlrlL  Mr.  Jama  Baidman.  Selfi,  KcTT  RH 
do  Mine  d'Or,  Mr.  T.  PanlnHon ;  r White  Flai,  W^iam  'IVrnrr.  E«  ;  3.  Ditard  DrcrdK,  Kr. 
Jamei  Faulkner ;  4  BeantT  llievder.  Jamn  Wilkcr,  Eiq. ;  5.  Lidr  Cnm.  Mr.  Wm.  T^HArt. 
Kuketa  of  Ftourn:  1.  F.  Bayin,  Eiq. i  2  \VilUam  Boir,  Gaq.i  &  T.  H.  KadBcM,  &4i  (. 
Bichanl  Pottn-.  £«(,  Biikela  of  Manli :  1.  and  f .  Willlim  Doir,  Eaq.  —  Fnal.  Pino  -.  L  Bent, 
aernil.  Richard  F«tcr,  Eii|.  j  2  rroTldence,  P.  Manlanil,  Fjf.:  3.  EaiTlllc,  Thoouu  Matnn, 
Eiq.  flnpn:  1.  Black  Hamburih,  UkhanI  rMIn,  Etq.j  i.  Black  HamlHirgh,  Thunai  Uot- 
tram,  Ew. ;  3.  Swcelwater,  Jsieph  Laiw.  Eug. ;  4.  LaaUBinlv,  Richard  Fotler,  Eh.  IVirtwi. 
brl  of  Willon.  Strawberries  John  Hill.  &4.  Ayplaa  (arooth  of  IS^ ;  C  ChaprI,  and  £ 
Jahu,  Mr.  P.  Daine  1  i,  HuHalt,  John  Alcock,  Eiq.  -~  CWuar*  I'niKMit.  Cucumbtn :  L 
LonjiRird,  and  2.  InenmpanUe,  C  J.  &  Walker,  Euj.;  5.  (Uchard  Potter,  Etq.  ;  4  J.  M.  llairii. 
Eh.  Aiparaiui ;  1.  Joieph  Denniun.  Eaq j  £.  Jamn  Darblihire,  Kh,  Hu.linxnBi :  1.  Esri  sf 
WiHon  i  S.  WillUiq  Oarnelt,  Bq,  Pciii :  1.  T.  J,  Tramml,  Eiq, ;  i.  Pnnrii  Bailer,  E*q,  RJiu- 
liarb:  I.E.  J.  Uojd,  Biq,;  a.  Thomaa  Wrlfht,  Eta.  LMIucci:  1.  E.  J.  Ll"<d,Eu.i  B.  C.  J.  S 
Walker,  ^  Kldiiniican^  William  Oanell,  Km|.  Turnlpi,  Charica  Wood,  &q.  Caircu, 
T.  J.  TnObnl,  Eu.    C^ldaiica,  Fraodt  Barley,  ijsq. 


•Haar^Villlam  Bow,  E>q.  i  3  Eiythrlna  aiatagflll, Jamn  Ramibottnm,  Eaq.  1  4,  Beal{i«ii< 
William  Gamett,  Etq.  1  &  IpumieV  Intifniik  Richard  rotlcr,  Eu  j  R.  aittiii  aribica, 
Brlcrlay,  Eiq,  Herbaccoiu:  \.  Aebiiih  oandfiu.  Charlea  Wood,  ^iq. ;  S  Diuhf  Ha  i 
Mr.  Ednaidladai  &  CyprUiMlum  CalcMus  Mr  Jamn  Faulkner ;  4,  fVniiXai  Hial 
John  Hulnes  i.  J1ota  (anceolUa,  »r.  Howard  Lacdi  1  fl.  <»um  cocclnniBi,  Rlrhard 
En  1  T.  /.uplnuipolyph<llu>,EailarWi1uiD.  Gievn.houK:  L  Cakxolkila  ruaiiaa,  Jan 
M^ire,  En. :  3.  ^ichi^iiiB  leaamSidea,  3.  Chotliima,  and  4.  Ardlila  crenulkuTMn.  I 
S.  *'afbiii  puliUiHIa,  WlUlam  Boir,  En,  1  G.  J'rii  urenia,  Thoraai  Glorer,  Eaq. ;  7.  Trmplrttaia 

filllca,  Oeuiar  Seholn,  Egq.  Hardy  Shiiiba :  I.  Aiilea  riitilini,  E.  KUmln  anfuitiR><i^  and  3. 
nna'd  bneUl^  Charlea  Wood,  Enj  «.  Aiklea  ipKibaa,  Mr.  Jimei  Faulkner ;  5.  rOnOiiUn. 
dron  aIawbi4«nH>,  J.  H.  Winklyn,  bq.  Fruit :  I.  Monuerrat  Pine,  Ceorn  Hute.  Eu  ;  £, 
Purple  Paleuine  ("aiM,  Earl  of  Wlluni  &  A|ipla  (irowth  of  1«»),  Hr.  p.  Daine;  *  vian 

■ -f  ■»»-„  JohnMill,  Sm. ;  i.  Grapet  |in  poi).  Rkhard  Potter.  E>« ^  &  Go     - 

oiilli^Eiq.  i  7.  GnwbeniH,  Fiancli  Bayley,  Eaq.     Culluiy  VifeMita: 

e  yttx  1B30,  priiei  were  awanlcd 

PUaoZ  sure:  I.  PeivuRiila odoratlailnu,  Eiri  orwiltao; 


ftiUloes  Joaepli  DenAiaon,  Eiq. ;«.  Ce'lery,  Mr.  T  Slater 
June  S4.      At  the  'niinl  EihiMcion  Tor  die  r< 


.  J.  Clowca;  4.SaUu1dr■Tiridll1;>n,^Wnl.  Ganelt, Evi  ; 

Mun  ;  a  i«i' '-"     ■-"—  n.i— 1».    ir~.  .  -r    n. ... 1.. 

S.CJrbeni 


imOiaa,  Wm,  Oamett,  En ;  S.  Uibem  rniticbn.  J.  H.  Haddeld,  Eaq. ;  9.  Gtoilnia  hindu.  Ed 
ward  Hairortll,  Eiq  1  10,  Eiylhrlna  Criita  nlli.  and  11.  Ipoma'a  inrjnia,  Richard  Poller,  E^ , 
11.  BlUiM  trlnfrrli,  MriL  Hobwn.  Gmn-houie:  I,  Pimrlta  dcouidu  rbtea.  aud  1.  cladioliu 
(VdnkllaMiK,  Mra.  HobaoDj  &  CalceoOria  arachnnldo.  R«.  J.  Clown;  4.  Lechmalillia  (U. 
iMaa,  Malh.  PhlllipL  bq. ;  L  Pnelia  rteea,  Wm.  Bow,  Eaq. ;  &  Lacbut'a  fr1c6~UBh  Ber.  J 
QtnaiT.  AMamaeiiiBlum,Wm.Bow,  Eiq.i8.  BurchtlUa  apteaii,  Vnuun  Ouneu.  &« 


p.  Zephrrinth«  Krondinni,  Eitirird  Hivanh.  Eu. ;  10.  £llclir}iun1  KumE)d«,  Hn,  HoUon  i 
IL  Hiirmif Jfa  Inumku.Hid  II.  Kbchild  mlcrophfJli,  Ittr.  J.  CIdwh.  Ericu :  I.  Juminiflbn,  mnd 
».TIiKili?r.Woi.Bo",  E«i.lSVciiiricaiit*rii™,  Rer.  J.  Clown  j  4.  FrWgnMU.Wm.  Bnw,  Em,  i 
e.  Odartu,  Ri-iF.  J.  Ckmru:  6.  CiliclM  cunUu,  7.  Tncolor  nUbi,  8.  Vrnttlctu  niiitiblULand 
a  VltidirUna,  Uii.HoIihd;  l(t  iMIiwtircutlc  tflitrli:<ia,inTll.  Shinntoil.  Win,  Bdw,^. 
Fn'inimi  RKClAH.  Her,  J,  Clowd.  HnbKHHu:  1.  CipniiMiuinnRcliUlt,  Mr.  Jii.  Fiulknrri 
%  AcliihOilum  iiti»  nr.,  Mr.  Jghn  lluliu;  3.  Allium  pAiliiIflphKuiD,  Mr.  Jimci  FiullLMf  i 
4.  frlgccon  Bl|i)Bum,  Mr.  Jolui  UuliM ;  S.  (Wiltddn  UnAnnciu,  Cm,  achola.  Eh.  ;  e.  InilniM 
tolnilif Ihu,  Jima  iLnilullaia,  Eh.;  T.  /hKmllu,  iBd  &  CmUAu  ililHi,  WBi.Ba>,E<a. 
Hirilir:  1.  K&ttDfn  unniMUMIi,  CU'on).  Eu. i  «.  K.  i.  nbin,  UrWilliin  tlctclwr)  3  XTiii!. 
|iMiaiii.Mi.  JskoHuliH!  li  K.  ■.rUm.OcorgcBcliolH.Eu.i  f.  /nioilod<fiilnw  mlilBum, 
i.  Wood,  £.4. ;  0,  CKoulli  lUrtdn,  Cimie  Sdli^n,  EnTr.  AlOn  fkOO,  Mr.  Ju  r«ilkner . 
a.  JDiiktDdMHn  mtHmun  r««un.  Win.  Bon,  EKj.  hluggniunu :  I.  HOisW,  0«.  llcbolc*. 
Km,  t  e  HumncnW*,  Wm.  f^inMI,  Eae. ;  3.  Honitinm,  Hlchud  Polur,  £m  j  4.  Sup«liZ 
Sl  Lult  n«ki]rll,  mil  G.  De  Vat,  JamHAuubottam,  Eu  ;  7.  DtittOmm,  ViOOm  Gamttt. 
£44. 1  B.  IMt  Et.™.  Tli«  Knlilit,  Eiq. ;  9.  UlitobinnTA'Di.  Oamctt,  Eiq. j  JU.  KikaWttm, 
atone  HutB,  Esq  1  IL  UankWusiiiii,  jind  IS.  Feronia,  Hlchiid  Potter,  En.  Bukcti  oT  PUwti : 
I.  unTS.WnBDH'.Eiq.ii  Jiion  IUn»1xiUoin,  En.  — Raim  Rmiuncutiun.  Srih-Dirk: 
1.  Culxoi.  Mr.  T.  Uubn  i  I.  Nauri,  Mr.  Wu.  W ;  &  Sunun-KHniienAlt,  Mr.  T.  Batlwr  1 
«\'vcUniioi,aDi]SLRiiliiiSun,Mr.WnLL«:6.Eini<rtat,WBi.  LrlRhton, I^  Li*ht;  t.  Sub 
l^ibrca,  Ur.fVn.  Lk;  K^Jnknwn.Tliiii.  Knlaht,  Eu. ;  i.  runWhlu,  Mr.T.  Kinin;  4.  Her. 
culH,  and  K  L'nkBooD,  Mr.  Wm.  L« ;  6.  Unknown,  Mr.  Jama  Faulkner.  YellowrfilnxL  Sot. 
lad :  I.  Prince  GiUtlin,  Mr.  IIhk.  Birtier ;  i.  Orwie  Bntancgo,  M«in.W)ulttr  i  3  Unknown, 
Mr.  I'Ihu.  llartwr  i  4.  lim-i  BuiC  Mr.  Clurta  ai«g ;  S.  KHina,  hmn.  Whillej  j  6.  Unknon, 
Mr.  Win.  Lh.  Whlte-cdicd,  Knoutd :  I.  Nata^no,  and  2  Doctor  Franklin,  Mr.  Wm.  Im; 
&  l'[ln«iuafWurt«iil»rE,Hr.ThaaI'ar«inBtoni  4  Unknowii.Thoi.Haltrain.Eu  J  5.  Faui. 
(Ina,  Mr.  Willl.inBnindr.1 ;  a  Unknown,  He.«i.WI»1teT.  Otrv  or  Purple;  I.  PoRla,MnnK 
WhalkjiS.  Unknown,  Mr  JjioMFiullLiiWi  3.  Ki.rilllno,  Mr.w'm.  Leej  i.  Unknown,  Hrwi. 
Whallcr,  i.  IliilioiiDrLinii,  MrWrr.  Lev;  G.  Mr.  Ttioa.  Uirlier  Roaccoloured:  I.  UnknowlL 
and!,  Serin  n.tiwn  Mr.  Wra  f..,lsi-:  ri  l(Uc;,i(i,|uc,  Mr.Wm  Lw:  i.  Full  (TiHuon.  Mr.Wm, 
Bnilidrn  ,'  '■  '  sirliicd ;  I.  flJigdodSiulwa,  Mr.  The*  Maritn  i 

S.Unk II.  1  Bcjuth,  Mr. THoa  Bartw i  4.  Uiitia, Mr.w: 

Xeej  5.  ['.: 'ir,  Mr.Wm.  BrundriL    Shidnl:  1.  UnknowiL 

'ItiiH,  Slui.     I.  I       .      '  lulkiierjS.  Unknown,  Thonua  MottnD,  Bu.i 

<  VnluioHn,  .Mr.  llix.   r  .  John  GUitmn,  Eh).  i  s.  Unknown,  Mr.  Jatnel 

rauUuei.    Uuubk.1i>  .  :  l.andS.Hr,  JamaFiutkMT,   Pblki.  PuipM. 

iMxd;  I.  (Henilnj  Ut.l  .  Ilukeaf  St.  Albina,  3.  Ibn,  and  4.  Dauphfne, 

Mr.  Jinw  Faunncr ,  -  ;    Moorej  A  Unknown,  John  WakeSeld.  Ei^j 

7.  BeauUerdw  Vicu.    >.  i^nre  Rncnl,  Mr.  Thai.  Mnirln,  9.  Seedling 

Kr,  Wm.  Flolchn'.     Uc:.\  .   ■■     1     i.^orfre  the Tounh,  and  S.  Bow'a  rliaea,  Mr.T 


PuilnitMiiS  Humulii,  t.„,^L;,r...,  l,i.;...iu  1  uLler,  En.; 4.  Bow'i  Calo,  Wm. Lelghton,  Eia.: 
AConet,  Br.  Jinn  FHulkiit-r,  •;.  .S.r.llli>e,  Wa.  Leiihlon,  Eiq.  i  T.  LadTPmh,.'-'- " — 
—    -  — -   "—    -rtiuillw.  _aod_a  PruieMjrhaiWle,  Mr.  C._MoBri;    Bl«^ 


rtiK^Mr. ' 

__.. ^..,_, .__  .  ■■iKle, _  

1.  MTcmin)  Dow-i  (Icero.^r  \Vni.  FIMcIkt  1 1.  Dakcr't  SndllncWm.  UIghlon,  En  s  3.  now^ 
I»nl  Bagot,  and  4.  Unul  v  Flora,  Mr.  Joili.  IIm*  ,  1;.  Hire  btune.  Mr.  WsLtodge )  ft  i>cor|rioa, 
Wm.  LciftMon,  Kvi  ;  7.  Ducheu  at  llullaiid,  Mr  T.  Partlnntin  i  &  Bow'i  Queen  «t  June,  aMi 
a  Pnmler.  Mr  Ju>h.  Clen,  llom.  KedMow:  I.  Uama'k,  Mr.  JimH  Smith  <  !.  Danuk,  C 
TodiUEiu.iaCDUUHHilT.  J.  S.Walker,  f:u.:4.  andS  Uama>k,  Mr.  EdwanI  Dean;  G  Com. 
noa,  CToU,  Eu.  Wbu  Hon :  I.  aid  IVim.  Dow,  Eeq.  1  S  Mr.  Jama  Smith.  Shnle  Moh  1 
LaiHlS.Mr.  klwatdUe(D;aMr.  Ilcnrr  Bent.  Martikil « jluipcd :  I.  Unknown,  and  >  Oracle, 
Mr.  Jamel  Faulkner iS  CrJmm,  Mr.  i:.  Ilownle i  «.  Unknown,  Mr.  JameaFaulkBPti  S.  Rir! 
jnine,  Mr.  C  I>awn[ci  B.  Tntklnr,  Mr  Wm.  Bniwlrlt.  UniUe  Ydlow:  L  and  I  Mr.  Jamaa 
Fnulkner.  Snilc  Yetlaw :  I.  aiul  t.  Mr.  Jamrt  Faulkner.  Rerinr  Bluih;  I.  lMbena,Mr.  Jamm 
roulkner  t  i.  New  IVoniKe,  Mr.  Tt«.  Sbrrln  1  3.  Fanrile  Mignonne,  Mr.  C  Downle ;  4.  Su. 
VHnuBeiuU,  UoBolUoHil^:)'^  Itanunculiu, and fi  Penelope,  Mr. Jann  Faulkner.  Dart: 
li.  TiMunT,  Mr.  Wm.  BruodrllTl.  Uladlalor,  Mr.  Jama  Faulkner ;  3  Vltonnu,  Mr.  C.  Hmre ; 
4.  Bevili  PumiiaBe,  and  5.  Unknown,  Mr.  Jimea  Fanlkneri  &  I« 'rrkmtilie  da  Dama,  Mr.  O. 
Cunnlnaham.  While:  I,  Unkmrno,  FTimdrBairleir,  En.i  S.  While  Plmvnn.  Ch.irlii  VVh'mL 
B«i3:An>hlreLM,Hr.JamM  Faulkner)  4  Unique,  Mean. Wbailer,  B.  Unhnc^n,  Mr  c. 
Mnoic;)!  Unknown,  niaaRI-Mndl. Em.  Oeonlnaa  Double i  Lyaunf^TriaiDtli.-J.Duina 
nr  Wurtimbcnt.  and  3  Bluih  Lilac.  Mr.  O.  Cunnlnillan  ;  4.  /nenaMliEra,  t»t.  iolin  fonn : 
&  ^neDiinellhr.t,  Meuti.  Wballir :  li.  BUck  Turtian.  Hi  O.  Connlniham.  EInrle :  I.  Purple. 
•tiliHid,  Richard  letter,  Eao. )  C  llnknown,  Gcotse  Rcte,  E<q. ;  i.  Smflbii,  Mr.  Cm.  Cunntnji. 
hjim :  4,  Unknown,  Jimn  narblalilre.  En.  1  S.  Compdcla,  Rev.  J.  Clowei  1  &  Hani  acariet,  Mr. 
Wm.  Lodia  BJakin  or  Flonn:  L  Rkhard  Potter,  Eiq.  1  1.  Mr.  Jama  Fauikncrj  3  T.  a 
lUdSriiVWi^  John  l-oolei.  Eta.;  &  Jolm  Hill.  Efq.)  A  Wm  Bow,  Bat,.  [  T.  John  HIM, 
1^ ;  H,  Wn.  Bow,  lOiq.  —  Frwir.  rnra:  I.  Hr.  C  Downet:  2.  Richard  Votler.  Oq.  i  3  John 
mwlale,  IH  i  *■  Blchard  Potter,  Eiq,  Gn|ira :  1.  ThM  MsKram,  E^  >  S.  Mr.  0.  CunoiDs. 
Itaai3  nidiard Fatter,  Eiq.(  i  TtM.  Moiiram,  Em:  £.  ud  0,  Hmr;  Uinland,  Eu.  In 
Fata:  1  and  l.tUchanl  Potter,  Ea  Melani:  1.  Bnl  oT  Witton  1  I.  Jamea  Uanuhottnn,  1:^. : 
3UondLlonl,£«.i  4.  Eari  of  Wilton.  FcKha:  1.  R.  J.  J.  STocren,  Eaa.;  S.  T.  J.  Traflbrd, 
1^  Ntrla/mTt  £iriarWlltoni&  n.  J.  J.  Noiren,  E>q.  MrawtKnln:  1.  John  Moore. 
Kw,lS.CJ.  S-WilkCT,  E-q.;  S.  Ftaneli  Baylcf,  Eiq. ,  4.  Joariih  Lane,  Et4  GouHbcrrta: 
iTSr.  F.  IXiine)it.Hr.Ji>in.  Urlnkhaw.  CunaNti:  C.  Ui.C  titan;  i  Fr.ncii  Ba;lrr.  Eu. 
l-benlH :  t.  John  Mooie,  Eu. ;  IL  Mr,  Jam«  HammelL  —  CvUxaru  Farhhlti.  Cucanbrii: 
1.  C  J.  &  Walker,  Bi|. j  i.  Tlwa.  Matlnni,  Eiq.  >  3  J.  H.  Marrct,  iSq.  {X  Wm.  GatiKIl,  Eu. 
Leituca  1  1.  T.  J.  TiAai.  Emi.  1  i.  Mr.  'I-homii  Slater ;  3  Janin  ftanKhotlom.  Un.  Cault 
Kowen :  1.  C,  J.  &  Walker,  &q. :  %  Thf*.  Uattram,  Eiq.  Cclerr,  Lionel  Uojd,  l^tq.  Tumli^ 
Clirreta,aBdCaliba»,Charl»Wosd,E^,    Onlau,  IJancl  UaHJ,  Eu. 

Jiub^  Prita.  lluitg.  Etore :  I.  AcrvtUi'liuni  ikie/^me.  Jama  Brierler,  En. :  !.  OInum 
acukUim,  Mr. C  Downle:  3  BcMrtovtiUkla.  and  4,  Clictua  ipcdhta,  WniUm  (Tamcti,  Eh,  ; 
B.  JA'dieblimi  anoutifMium,  J.  UariiUliire,  Eiq.  1  &  Omima  At*i<ti,  Chirlei  Wood,  I^ 
Greeu-bouu :  L  Aanibithui  umUaUfttua,  John  I'ooief,  Eiq. ;  i.  Calceulkila  nigtw,  Jai.  IJaiU- 
•hire.  Eaq.;  3  £ltclir)umiiir(Ail<num,On>.llrholei,Eii].i*  Uetroildtina  lanccotUa,  3  Fdchate 
b'Alu,  and  6  p.  aricllli,  William  aameCt,  Eiq.  Hertaiciwii :  I.  fcnMaJaiAnlcui,  Wm,  Bow, 
£i^ ;  i.  i»cl|>hinlum  el&ium,  CJiarleiWooJ,  Eiq..;  3  DUoibM  luc\wi,  Hr.  Joiin  llnlme.   Ilard^. 


Ji2  Proviticial Halicultural  Societies :  — 

Xt\c.  r.'lralli  ilta,  Mr,  J«ir«  Smllh.    Eiloi:  '- ™'"*'»- *'"■"«■>  "^ J- ^JJ^bJ.* 

Wliif™  G.mpltf  Ck.— FltP«m  R»»:'  L^Vnile  Mo.^"  wJn.  B^,  elq.  i's.  ItamMt,  0~ 
SchDlM,!:*].  jlfhlii^MrT.  SUr.lniiChinml'iM.T.Il.ylrv.  E«.  — FmiLPinr:  t.  ««*«? 
Pellei.  Eta  ;  S.  Judo  lUmiboUoio,  feiq,  Gripn,  Jmum  ikiblilnie,  E.^  tumnU^  E. 
TJdiwellTSg.    Otjnm  tn*  in  fiml,  G«uij  Hok,  ttq.— Culinaty  VeE'"""'     Cucundwi,  J- 

jlng.  9.      At  tlw  Fourtli  EihilritioQ  for  the'jcar  18110,  primes  nere  ■■srded  M 

nuifi.    Rtow:  1.  Co^lbrttu<nIlUtp^mlIn,  &i1  oTWiUoni  S.  Gl(niAuiw<r<»,  WilHunGai. 

6.  Smiaviiu  mrllnica,  llei.  j!  aowf •  j  6  <W«omirU  lonfitera.  Wm.  Bov,  En->  V.OinWoi; 
ndtciiu.  (idnc  Hole,  &q.  ;&  Iitna  cmctta,  Kr>.  J,  Oaw«)9i  PancrlUuin  ritgnm,  lUcBin 
Pour.  Km.  ;  B'.  GlomiUn  hinlili,  Charln  Weal,  &q. :  IL  Ardiiii  nlii-lm.  Willun  <>in««> 
'£in.i  11.  Cfaten  ilk;b.'>taiii*,  Mri.  IMMfl.  Gmn^ouM:  I.  CcUwtecnrcina,  H.  Pope  En  i 
S.3Mil\:ma  fief,  Wu  HoHiKki,;  3.  a*>iBiinia  nlegimii,  Rn.  J.  Oani i  4.  AtaiSOa 
Baiatlaiaia,  Kkhaid  PMter,  Em.  ;  1  EMSIUnia  ilibn,  Wm.  Bo*.  E«).  i  a.  Dirindn  ■>«'«u, 
Un.  HrDwn :  T.  Wf  [tu  unnHiUiH,  Wm.  UiTnMt,  B^.  i  8.  A««D»  nliduB.  ud  8.  Ledw 
niOIUifaiiBtia,  Ri^T.J.CUm;  lu.  AMrnnMa  l>.^>](riiH,  Wil1.iaBin>.£B  |  II.  Uaiirtedf 
BucllTiH,  Wm.  Gamm,  bq  l  l^  /'rrbOiu  Urllndrn,  Hn.  HobMHI.  Hard)  I  L  /.l<f.«nia 
lAMduB,  TlioBU  HMllidil,  iJq.  1  S.  Cltmitii  tilrlili,  Geo.  SchDlH,  Kkl  i  S.  ClMu  (ubIumwii), 
Earl  of  Wlllon  i  4.  fr'.n  viiiwu.  wKI  &  £nn  ■nilUWra,  Hr,  William  €\rtctta ;  S.  GwlihMa 
nwArabma,  Onige Scholta,  1^  i  7.  CIHui  jUllminwiua,  Eul aT  Willan  <  8.ClBl(itraPa»»B, 

bam  virrUrVninl  Laada ;  3.  tMimhukurMHu,  Eul of'  wTus ;  «.  SiilcUt  hau,  fir, 
John  Hulmc:  S.  IVUhmUU  iKpiHntii.  Mr.  Wm.  FMchcri  &  UiKot^fAahon  iraiBrfnn  Nr. 
Edward  Ij-tJi:  T.  LuplIUH  nolnilifUui,  I.  H.  Wanklrn,  Eaq. ;  8.  JJilrU  fUtu,  Ui.Jm.r\^ 
AM,  Erlcu;  I.  IlflMi1^ftijMBnitoa^3J>in>lntai>nniUacxna,4  ''^T*"''^^^^^^ 
m  Altonliaa,  vim.  Bnw,  KB.J  tl.  VlrliUfltna^Hn.  J.  Clovft;  IS.  i^nap^  William  Bow,  !!>« 
Tdanoniuma.  llark  Cruundt:  1.  HammmltM,  Jamaa  Dari'Milre.  Ek|.  i  £  MorrJaaW,  Ricli. 
roller,  Km^  i  X  Ucneral  Kirfo,  JaiDH  Dublihln,  Gaq. ;  4  HUrkV.  Wm.  Oamett,  EK  i  a  »a- 
nnia,  6.  Dn-tm,  and  7.  DcAancr,  Richard  yaOrt,  Eh.  :  S  Ignf  Km  BkOdC,  Gm|C  Haic,  Eai). 
LiihlOniuKli:  1.  LwieeDlliU,  W.  Uimetl,  Ei&i  «.  Haoanihon,  Nr.Wn.  Bow^S  ¥a4n|ri, 
Ggom  Sdwlen,  liiq.  Haikcu  or  Ptanu :  1,1t,andl  Wtlllan  Ban,  I^.  i  ^  Bailtf  Wilm  — 
RoHFrt.    Canulinqa.^  Buirda,  aciitel;  l^^maiief)  WiWi  PirhTtinn,  Begn  HoUmJ^^^i 

ling,  Mr.  &iHu'j  Ogden ;  K  ^^nrrior,  John  Wakellrld,  Eu'i  9.  Lord  Bitot.  'Ant  Uiihlin. 
Keq.  i  ta  WlUtammePounli,  UtroT.  Leoi  II.  Sefdlkin^T.  SannelCMsB;  l£  SRribM,  Mi. 
Wm.BMhlll  Piak;  L  (premier)  Paul  Pry,  John  WaktfcHiL  E«.  i  i  Sinbow.  llL'fiTta, 
&q.  I  3^  Paul  Pit,  R.  P.  Bwklri,  Em. ;  4.  Kiuf  Alfnd,  l7rn^mutl  Hall  1 1.  Ji^T  1^>  *■'' 
Bobeit  Bradahaii ;  S.  ScodUag.  T^ai  BoMhniam  tMi,  i  T.  Smllliijr,  Hr.  Jofm  T^kir : «.  Wi- 
Irrhouai'i  Plain,  Mt.  Bnbm  Bndibawi  &  Duke  oTlCnil,  Mr.  John  BnonbiU^  ID.  BaMiac 
Widow,  Rogi'i  llDll.nd,  Eiq  1  11.  Prince  Leopold.  Hr.  Jama  Booth ;  11  Ne  Plu  Ull»,  Mr.  I. 
Paulhnrr.  >  likn.  Scarlet :  I.  Iprf  nler]  Seedling,  Wm.  Leithlwi,  tta. ;  ft  Ibnnuineel,  liM 
Wakedeld,  Eni  3.  Madaig  Ibn.  Tbonai  Madtilil,  Kaq  ;  4.  Secdhni.  Mr.  Jahn  DKr4ni, 
&  Bab  Hojr,  R-KBaekler,  Exi.i  a  Bahaom,  Hr.  aauDxl  Oeden  ;  7.  PoUM*a  ChamtiloD,  HicM. 
PMIrr,  Eh.;  ^  Flanco  Aan^  ViUiim  LelghlDn,  Eu. ;  ».  SalunandH,  Hr.  1.  B.  Wnibk«i 
m  UukaaSMhmi,  Mr.  John  BdieailL  Sndltng.  Hr.  John  Konnblll ,  18.  BwnaSim.  11m 
IkMlhaun,  £•«.  Purnle :  I.  Ipreinlerl  Shdali  Flag,  Mr.  Siimuri  Uill :  1.  Ftinceai  Charlunc.  % 
Holliiid,  ^q.]  S.  HeJl*raphon,  Mr.  itamuel Haiti  «  Sivdtlni,  Wm.  LdghtoD,  "Eia  i  S.  Biir'i 
WelliiKton,^.  J.>m«Ba«h|  fi.  Hetity  KuDl,  Rlehud  Poller,  Ea«  iTlHailanne,  Ui.  Kabul 
Bradthaw  i  B.  Wood'a  Cnmnunder,  Wm.  L^hlon,  Ert ;  S.  dirmi  the  Grcal,  Jotin  WakeMd. 
Eh  (  10.  Mtiot  Carlniihl.  Mr.  Jamn  Bwlfi ;  11.  Minervi,  William  LrUhtoo.  Ko. :  U  Lucd 
ManitMd,  Mr.  Robert  Urailahan.  R«i<:  L  (pntnlei)  L>iKhHi  of  DevontEin,  Mr.  JolioKiuiUi 
'S.  Ladi  Hood.  IL  F.  Buckler,  Eaq.  i  3.  Sir  Oeorn  Crewe,  Hr  Eamuel  Hall ;  i,  LadT  SIm'r),  R. 
F.  Buckle;.  KiB-  i  S.  F.ul  Holn,  William  Ley >t<w,  &4 :  a  MUa  Sllwell.  Hi.  Jamei  BooUi : 

7.  Sndliig  BeiulT,  Riuei  HiJIand,  On  j  &  Luiciihire  Liu,  Hi.  Jobn  EIcIih  -,  9i  YalH*!  Su- 
preme, and  JO.  Ve>ta,Vm.Lel(litaa,  Eh).!  11.  Piulkiw-iEllii,J<ilin  WakrIleliI.Eiii  ^  ISRii- 
rhe4of  KullaniLHt'  Jolin  Detfdeo.  Pleotcu,  Puri^d-UrLpefl t  L  (pmnier)  Lord  Velian,  Mr. 
TlnnuiTrnTlii  S.  Fair  Helen,  Hr.JatmKiistti  3.  Men-i  Uuianne.  Thninu  Hadfleld.Eu  ^ 
«.  William  (ha  Fourlh,  anil  £.  Queen  AiletoiJe,  lU^wd  Pmiec,  Eaq. :  S.  Horil  Purple.  Mr. 
'MenirThomia;  7.  Iknllliw,  Hi.  Jamei  Faulkni.  JteA*u[ped;  I.  (inemler)  KinEluiri,  Mr. 
'ITiomu-rnTlti  i.  BrlglitSaT,  Hi,  Colonal  Laa  i  3.  aalamamlcr,  Hi.  ^enrr  ^omaa ;  I  LadT 

Nelwn,  Mr.  John  KnoUj  S.  ijfllbutld,  Mr.  Jaran  Boo--    "  ■-'■■.—  -■--  (^^-^ -   ■■-  '•-' — ' 
Ittit  IJilj  Ttafcrd,  Mr.  John  BroitnWH,    PumleJ.^ 
BoDthniao,  Xkb.  I  S.  ClMMlIa,  Mr.  Jamn  Boolh  i  2  Ul 
4.  IluRon't  £niHU,  Hr.  John  Elchai  S.  WetlliiBUio,  I  _  _ 

■Fautknec;  7.  DuetieH  of  RullaiHl,  Mr.  John  Ctchei.  Bed.fkalhercri:  1.  fnvininl  St  tUtnt 
Peel,  Mt.  Jaiaea  Faolkneri  ft  Ullfe  John,  Mr,  Hobt  Bradihiw  i  3  tbm  Magnlfleenl.  4.  Will 
MuktU.uul&ScnlllDi.  Wm.  L^loD,  ^.  id  I^Int- DeDaiiee,  MnWm.  Pftiin«-|  7  Seed- 
ling. JcJin  WakeOeU,  Ew.  Georelnu,  Uouhie :  Amatmr  lulwlpllon  nin  (M  the  int  pan. 
FraiKli  lta}l»,  E>v.  Bbck  or  Puce:  I.  (inmier:  Donna  Hula,  Hr.  JoBn  Jonei ;  K  l£ck 
'l^irlian,  Hr.Wm.  Lodie;  -i.  Vomw'a 'I>iiinpii,  and  4.  Ftmhrltta,  Metm.  CuBBinghim  and  S^n  ^ 
'0.  ColTltle^  Parftda,  Franeli  Bajrlcr,  Eaq.;  &  Sceillini.  RichoidRinfr,  Eki.;1.  AlFUndi^u 
Victona,  Menn.  runiinttham  and  Son.  Purple  or  ir;ivel:  1.  (pnmiei)  Wetla'i  VicUi;,  Mr. 
WillUm  BnindT.t  j  2  Tnumphanl,  Kam  C-mininghnn  and  Sou :  3  AleiwHlUna  Virloria,  Her. 
H.  OllplD;«jUnkno*IL  Hr.  Thomae  Martin  i  5.  [nbella,  Hnn  Pojv,  b^-  0.  Ptinrni  Vie. 

UlljidiB JuBca  1  2  >^ornliw Star,  Eari of  WiutlT;  S.  Scarlet Stha^Ur Wm.  Ladn> ;  4. "soL 
Mean  Cunnlniiliam and  Soil  i  9.  FitgWa  nkna,  Hi  Jnhn  Jon»i  &  EcllpH,  JcaTi  IJai  qT^ 
7.  IiabeU*,Mei>ta.CimDin(haBaBdSon.  Oranjn, Scarlet, or BulT;  l.(prtniier)neurd'Enwe  V 
'BailEir,  Faq.  i  S.  Qilertie,  »™t«.  Cuiin\iv»liam  and  Son  ;  .1  Dwarf  YeHoti,  Mr.  TIk*  Manin  i 
■i.  CamclUi^Ta,  Oeoiti  Wt'K,  b<^-.  V  auE,  >An«n'Nw>l,  Eiq  ;  S.  &ew  VeUow,  Mb  d. 
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Downie;  7.  Seedling.  Mr.  James  Faulkner.  Lilac,  Rote,  or  Blush  :  1.  (premier)  Goliath,  Earl  of 
Wilton  i  2.  Tbcodons  Mr.  Wra.  Lodse;  a  Blush  Lilac,  Mr.  William  Chadwlck;  4.  £\cell«nlk 
and  5.  Lady  Lilcon,  Messrs.  Cunningham  and  Son  ;  6.  Lilac,  Wm.  Bow,  Esq. :  7.  Quilled  Lilac^ 
Mr.Wm.  Lodge.  i^emoncBbnt:  1.  (premier)  Unknown,  Richard  Potter,  Esq.:  t2.  Featherea 
Crimson,  Mr.  John 'Jones :  a  Neat  Purple,  Messri  Cunningham  and  Son;  4.  Unknown,  and 

6.  Painted  Lady,  liev.  M.  Oilpin  ;  6.  Painted  Lady,  Mr.  John  Jones ;  7.  Unknown,  Rev.  M.  GiU 
pin.  Single:  1.  (imnier)  iieedling.Wm.  Gamett,  Esq. ;  2.  MiddlKbnte,  Mr  J.  Hulme;  a  Whiter 
Richard  Potter.  Esq. :  4.  and  6.  Seedling,  Francis.  Bayl^,  Esq. ;  &  Seedling,  Mr.  James  Platford  s 

7.  Unknown,  H^iry  Pope,  Esq  ;  a  Seedling,  C.  J.  a  Walker,  Esq.  ;  9.  Seedling,  Rev.  J.  Clowes; 
10.  Seedling,  OK  Hole,  Esq. ;  11.  Seedling,  James  Brierley,  Esq. ;  12.  Reine  des  Pourpres,  Mr.  Jas. 
Faulkner.  JNskcU  of  Flowers :  I.  Earl  of  Wilton:  2.  Richard  Potter,  Esq. ;  3.  and  4.  William 
Bow,  Esq. «»  FhiiL  Pine :  1.  White  Providence,  William  Gamett,  Esq. ;  2.  Enville,  Thomaa 
•Mottrara,  Esq. :  a  Montserrat,  Edward  Lloyd,  Eko.  ;  4^  Blood,  John  Entwisle,  Esq.  Grapes: 
1.  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Charles  Wood,  Esq. }  2.  Lombardy,  Richard  Potter,  Esq. ;  a  Grinlj 
Frootlgnac,  George  Hole,  Esq. ;  4.  Frontignac,  Earl  of  Wilion.  In  pots :  1.  Griaaly  Frootignac, 
Richard  Potter,  Eh).  ;  S.  Grizsly  Frontignac,  Edward  IJoytl,  Esq.  Melons  :  1.  Gregson's,  Josh. 
Lane,  Esq  ;  2.  Grng:son*s.  Charles  Wood,  Em^  ^  a  James  Darbishire,  Esq.  Peaches :  1.  R.  J.  J. 
Morreys,  Esq. :  2.  Edwanl  Lloyd,  Esq.  Nectannes  :  1.  Brugnon,  Earl  of  Wilton  :  2.  Elruge,  Mrs. 
Hobson.  Apricots  :  1.  Mr.  C.  Downie ;  SL  Orange,  Rev.  J.  Clowes.  Plums :  1.  Orcen  Gage,  Mr. 
C.  Downie ;  2.  Pr^coce  de  Tours,  C.  J.  a  Walker,  Erq.  Pears :  1  Citron  des  Carmes,  Mr.  John 
Moore ;  2.  Jargonelle,  Mr.  C  Downie.  Apples :  1.  Early  Margaret,  and  2.  Summer  F1m)in,Wm. 
-Leighton,  Esq.  Gooseberries,  Red :  Roaring  Lion  (heaviest),  24dwts.l4Agr8.,  Mrs.  Smith.  Plates: 
1.  Rosring  Lion,  Mr.  Thomas  Slater ;  2.  Seedling,  Mrs.  Smith  ;  3.  Seedling,  Mr.  Thomas  Slater  | 
4.  T^aneashire  Lad,  Mr.  P.  Daine.  Green :  Angler  (heaviest),  20  dwts.  7|  gn.,  R.  F.  Rucklev,  Esq. 
Plates :  1.  Favorite,  Mr.  Thomas  Slater  i  2.  Angler,  Mr.  Joseph  Fumiful :  a  Ocean,  Mr.  P. 
Daine:  4.  Toper,  R.  F.  Buckley,  Esq.  Yellow  :  Gunner  (heaviest),  S4dwts.  iO|grs.,  Jas.  Darbi- 
shirev  Esq.  Plates  :  1.  Gunner,  Mr.  Joseph  FumiAil :  2.  Viper,  Mr.  Thomas  Slater  ;  a  Bunker^ 
Hill,  and  4.  Unknown.  Mr.  Henry  Bent  White:  White  Eagle  (heaviest),  23dwta.  Sgn;,  Mra. 
Smith.  Plates :  1.  White  Eagle,  and  2.  Nonpareil,  Mrs.  &nith :  3.  Lady  DeUunore,  Mr.  P. 
Daine ;  4.  Bonny  Lass,  Mr.  Joseph  Fumiful.  Currants,  Black,  Earl  of  Wilton  ;  While,  Thomaa 
Knight,  Esq. ;  Red,  Mr.  Thomas  Marvin.  Raspberries,  Red  and  White,  Earl  of  Wilton.  — 
Qriinary  Vrgetabiet.  Celery :  1.  Red,  James  Darbishire,  Esq. }  2.  Red,  and  a  White,  Lional 
LImrd,  Esq  ;  ^  Red,  Thomas  Mottram,  Esq.    Onions  :  1.  L  iJoyd,  Esq.  {  2.  Mr.  T.  Barber. 

•  Ejfira-Prize*.  PlanU.  Stove :  Besl^ria  cristkta,  William  Gamett,  Esq. ;  Streiitaia  ovkta.  Earl 
of  Wilton  ;  Erythrlna  Crista  g&lli,  George  Hole,  F>q.  Green.house  :  Statice  sinukta,  Gea  Hole, 
Esq. ;  A'^rium  nilendens,  Richard  Potter,  Esq. :  Trach^lium  c»riUeum,  Mrs.  Hobson.  Hcrta- 
ceous:  Yucea  gloribsa,  Mr.  James  Faulkner;  Camp4nula  mramidklis,  James  Darbishire,  E^  ; 
PotentiUa  Russeltiaaa,  Mrs.  Hobson  ;  Fhlox  interm^ia,  Mr.  John  Hulme.  Ericas:  I.  Trfcolor* 
And2.  ,/asminifl6ramlnor,Wm.  Bow,  Esq. ;  aThunb^rgta,  J.  Bradshaw,  Esq.«-Flowers.  Pic»tec«: 
Pot  of  Cleoiiatra,  with  3ti  blooms,  Mr.  James  Booth.  Striped :  1.  (premier)  Queen  Adelaide, 
Francis  Bayley,  Esq. :  2.  Hannibal,  Thos.  Knight,  Esq. ;  a  Mutabilis,  Rev.  M.  Gilpin.  Best  Semi- 
double  :  1.  Seedling,  Francis  Baylev,  Esq. ;  2.  Purple,  Messrs.  Cunningham  and  Son ;  a  Lilac,  C. 
J.  8.Walker,  Eso.—* FruiL  Providence  Pine,  Thomas  Mottram,  Esq.;  Pine,  John  Entwistle, 
Eso.  Grapes :  Lombardy,  Richard  Potter,  Esq. :  Black  Hamburgh,  William  Tetlow,  Esq., 
and  Messrs.  Cunningham  and  Son ;  Red,  Charles  Wood,  Esq. ;  Purple  Constantia.  Earl  of 
Wilton.  Peaches,  R.  J.  J.  Morrevs,  Esq.  Nectarines,  Edward  IJoyd,  Esq.  Plums,  Rich.  Smith, 
Esq.  Apices,  growth  of  1829,  G.  L.  Ridehalgh,  Esq  ,  and  Mr.  P.  Daine.  Cherries,  Morello,  John 
Hill,  Esq.  Mulberries,  Mr.  C.  Downie.  Strawberries,  Alpine,  John  Hill,  Esq.  Shaddocks.  W. 
A.  West.  Esq.  ~~  Culinary  Vegetables.  Onions,  Wellington,  Wm.  Gamett,  Esq.  Peas,  C  W^ood. 
Esq. ;  Mulatto,  T.  Hadficld,  ESo.  ArUchokcs,  G.  Scholes,  Esq.  Lettuce,  Malta,  Lionel  Lk>yd, 
Esq. ;  Magnum  Bonum,  James  Booth,  Esq. 

The  Manchester  Botanic  Garden,  which  has  been  for  two  or  three  yean  in  pro- 
gress, was  opened  on  the  27th  of  October,  and  upwards  of  5C0  persons  walked  round  it,  and 
appeared  highly  satisfied.  The  garden  is  far  from  being  completed,  but  enough  is  done  to  show 
what  It  will  be  The  green.house  and  hot-house,  constructed  by  Messrs.  John  Jones  and  Ca  of 
Birmingham,  gave  great  satisfaction,  as  did  the  two  entrance  lodges  [though  we  have  heard  them 
spoken  of  as  rather  in  bad  taste].  The  Council,  having  determined  to  celetoatethe  opening  of  the 
garden  by  an  exhibition  of  fVuiu  and  vegetables,  ofibred  three  priaes,  consisting  of  the  Urge  silver 
medal  ot  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  placed  at  their  disposal  for  that  purpose,  and  two  stU 
ver  cups  given  by  the  Council,  Owing  to  the  late  period  of  the  year,  the  candidates  for  these 
prises  were  not  numerous  ;  but  some  very  beautifuf  dishes  of  fruit  were  exhibited.  The  prises 
wcfe  gained  by  the  following  gentlemen  :  — The  first  prise  (the  silver  medal),  by  Chas.  Walker, 
£»q.,  who  exhibited  twelve  dishes  of  pears,  four  of  apples,  one  of  melons,  one  of  plums,  and  three 
-of  vegetables.  The  second  prise,  by  R.  W.  Barton^  Esq.,  who  exhibited  four  dishes  of  grapes,  one 
of  peaches,  seven  of  pears,  fbur  of  apples,  and  six  of  vegetables.  Tlie  third  prise,  by  Richard 
'  Potter,  Esq,,  of  Smedley,  who  exhibited  one  pine  (a  most  splendid  Aruit),  two  dishes  of  grapes, 
and  four  or  vegetables.  'I  here  was  also  some  excellent  fmit  exhibited  by  &  J.  Traffbr^  Esq^ 
and  John  Moore,  Esq.  The  apples  sent  by  the  former  gentleman  were  particularly  fine.  (Gnns- 
iry  Times,  Nov.  1.  1830 ) 

Bolton  Floral  and  Horticultural  Society, — Aug.  18.  The  show  of  carnations, 
stove,  green-house,  and  herbaceous  plants,  (hiits,  &c.,  exceeded  all  previous  exhibitions.  Mr. 
James  Mosley,  gardener  to  It.  Holland,  Esq.,  and  Mr.Wm. Whittle,  gardener  to  William  Hultoo, 
Esq.,  exhibited  some  excellent  specimens,  which  attracted  ranch  notice.  Six  silver  cups  have  beeo 
won  this  year  by  R.  Holland,  Esq.,  and  three  by  E.  Silvester,  Esq.,  from  Chorley.  The  following 
is  a  list  ot  the  principal  prizes,  with  their  winners :  -> 

Plants.  Stove:  Gloribia  virtscens  (the  silver  cup),  E.  Silvester,  Esq.,  ftrom  Chorlev;  Daiiiru 
arb^rea,  James  Cross.  Esq.  Green.house :  Calceolaria  corymbtMa  (silver  cup),  R.  Holland,  ^. ; 
Ferbi^na  Afeiindrrs,  Wro.  Hulton,  Esq.  ;  frlca,  E.  Silvester,  Esq. :  Geranium,  R.  Holland,  Emj. 
Herbaceous,  Mr.  James  Faulkner.  Hardy,  Roger  Holland,  Esq.  Extra.prise,  Arabian  Coflte  in 
bearing,  J.  Ridgway,  Esq.  Orange  tree  ih  fmit,  James  Cron,  Esq.  flnca  &]ba,  Roger  Holland, 
'  Esq.  Basket  of  Plants,  K  Asliworth,  Esq.  ^^  Flowers.  Carnations,  Pan  of  (silver  cup),  consisting 
of  Perfection,  AlfVed,  Major  Cartwright,  Madame  Mara,  Sir  George  Crew,  and  CleocuUra,  R<^er 
Holland,  Esq. ;  premier  prize,  Mr.  'Didmas  Ormrod.  Bizards,  Scarlet,  Mr.  James  Rushton  waA 
six  others ;  Pink,  Wm.  Leighton,  Esq.,  and  six  others.  Flake,  Scarlet,  Roger  Holland,  Esq.,  and 
six  others ;  Pink,  John  Wakefield,  Esi^.,  from  Manchester,  and  six  others  -,  Purple,  Bir.  J.  UanU 
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MB.  ricoUaiPlllrteSWprf,  Mr  JiIimFJiilknrr.frcmSn.Bt1»f,  iw.tJImoi**iUt,  «atw» 
Mhen;  FfUhcnd,  Mr  Jamn  Hiidnui  inl  two  oUirn.  RrI,  Fnlhuml,  Mr.  Judo  FoulkneT 
•Dd  !>□  ntlKn ;  airlpid,  Hr.lhoiiMiPanliifUinuiiKiranhcn.  GnxBinu,  Itoublc Dufc,  ud 
Double  Purpte,  Ut.  John  Jgnn.  bom  UincTtiut,  nai  two  oUim ;  Double  Hcuket,  Mr.  I'rUt 
Onnnd  tnif  Ivn  Mliem  Doublr  Yellow.  Mr,  J«iiim  Soinhmi  ind  Iwo  ottirn.    Sin«le,  Ki. 

StrrvOloierandthnvMbFn.  — Fmjl.  Pine,  J.  Bidgvaj,  En.  NeeuHnn,  WilliunHulua, 
>q.  Gnpn,  t  AihKanh,  Eiq.  l>>cli«.J.  Rnlrnr.  Et^.  HakH,  JuBnCmH,  Eis.  Fium^ 
W.  Kulton.  En.  ApptTi.  W.  Leiehi.ia,  till.,  froin  Pmlon  Cltenia,  W.  HuIUmi,  E^  Bnp- 
bnrlw,  Mr.  iSph  Afniworiri.  lurnnl^^nl  ind  WhLte,  BcDlamtirbiwn,  E.^  UohXh- 
ri»,  Hf.1,  Vellow,  iiHl  White,  Mr.  John  Kndihaw.  Green.  Ar.  W.  Eckenler.  Pcan.l'eW 
KMhvell,  ^  Fruited  Vint,  In  pM  :  1.  JimnCniu.  &q.;  £,  Wm.  Hultcn,  Kiq.  — (Wxht* 
rctHnblii.  TanilM(oneorwlilchweighed  tSilbt.),  W.  Hulton,  Enq.  OI«t.  Mr.  C.  Crame. 
OiToCrk  Mr.  Ccnrn  foUlnihini.  Cucumbcn.  W.  Hullon,  £14.  Lcuucr.  Ur.  Oool  Cotlinfhuu. 
Uniou,  U.  Ilolbivd,  li>^    Shdj  Caldute,  Ui.  C.  CoUiDfliuiL    (Vanelu^tr  Camrtrr,  Auf.  SL) 


Whilthnven  Ifarticullural  Society .^h;.  27.      AmoRgat  tlic  flowen  l« 

-  iMlinilna  to  Mr.  Clemenlmn.Tft.  hlfh, 
clifd  to  the  bniKh  of  on  tn*t  tnt,  in 
uHt,  girdmcr  to  MUliim  Muiter.  E*4- 


lutton'i  Mtn  U 


lull  prninlil!i III  bcloDBln^  to  Mr.  CIcnenliofi.TIt  hlfh,  and  heerina 

"     -"'    ~"  ■ 'cr'to'Mu'lHm  ?l«5eT.  "^ '   ''  '      

~  FioaifrZ  "(■irn.lioni  BJHrd,  S«tlet :  1.  !,«■•  Lord  Ndmn.  and  E  DiTej'i  Ho»k1  Sonnttn, 
Mr.  J»nm  Clarke,  Ciutlc,  Puble:  1,  OrrBory'i  Kini  Alfnd.  and  i.  I.arey'i  Marqium  WelW*. 
ler,  Mr,  JamH  Clarke;  3,  l,Drd  Falkland,  Mr.  AlelMider  CNiter,  Oillltet.  Flokei.  SculH: 
I.  JtewyH'a  Duke  of  Voik,  £  Cleni'i  TcaritE  tbe  Fourth,  ml  3L  IlillJop  ISeedUni.  Mr.  J.  (U«tc, 
Purple:  1.  Wood'i Cooimuidtr,  bi.Btwjati  i.  OdJir'a Henry  Hunt  Mr.  J.  Clarke ;  &  Duke 
(■rVnk.J.  Oaltikcll,  H.iUStnlon.  IIok:  I.  Hetcairi  Mu  Lander.  Mr,  Janea  Clarke  ^  £  Brt- 
iMera,and3.0h>la,  Ur.  AleuaderOlirer.  SeedUnaa:  L  Mr.  Glid.  aen.,  Hilton  Ron:  £  »d 
AMrl(obtrtElllat,IliiieHilL    BMtPan.enecif  eacrrlua,Mr.  Jaa.Ckar)ie.Cui1o.    lAeolnk 

l-urplei  1.  Cleooittra,i.  Maaon'iIUIkllo*,  andJ.  Hutton^  " 

Maod.WHlftWillgtukelr,  Mr.  Janet  Clarke.    Oeoriina. 

S.  JobD  Caltikell;  J.  AteiandR  Olinr.    Bouquet  oinoi.. .—  , 

Ooolnbrrriea,  ImTi,  Alexander  OllTer  jl:  John  I^nnTAWher,  CMIa i a  Ur^FxlKr. Ilarttuf. 
ton.  yellinr,Grem,>ndWhlte.Hr.  AkHndnOllm.  Diib  of  Menty.flTc :  I.  AWl  Olirrr  i 
i.  Jolin  Pcnnyfeatlicr.  Curraiita,  White :  L  John  Pannrflulhei;  S  RobL  Elliot.  Krd :  I-  JoIib 
VmRTfruheri  %  Muben  ElUvlt.  Black,  ftoben  Ellintl.  Unne^ Black:  1.  Alexaudei  OliTeti 
£  KcAenEHIou.  WhHai  1.  Jai.  Clarke ;  i.  Alexander  Ollnt.  Of  any  other  kind,  Aleumler 
MiTer,  Peachei,  BoberlEIllolt.  Pluma,  John  FenniAnIher.  Pern ;  L  Robert  £1I>d«I  )  1  ■lobn 
Fenny  father.     Applefl:  1.  J.  Pennyl^therL  i.  John  GaiEtkell, 

Eilra-Prlici.  tiKumben,  ami  AMilei  tbe  ffrovth  of  W19,  In  ahlRh  ilile  of  pttsetTallon,  >tc 
Itobeit  EUlot,  gaiilcnei  10  Mtlhiin  Hartley,  Eaf ,    {Cumbcrliiiul  Pattrl,  Aug.  St. 

DEVONSHIRE. 
South  Demii  and  Enit  Comtona  Btilanicat  and  fforliexiUiirid  Soeietu.  — Srpl.  I& 

At  Ihc  Third  Kihlhillon  of  Ihli  tnMltullon  prlHt  were  avirded  u  under : — 
.    PItMi.     Bulboui  Suae:    I,  Bninavltrs  uuUiifi^  Mr  Saunders  Kltleji;  «.  f>innWluni 
■peclivum.  Mr,  Poiitey.    iitove:  1.  Pai^bra  mexIcBni,  Mr.  Saundeni  3  F>ylhrlna  launtUii, 
Mr.  Funtn:  3^  Jilmpha  nultllkU^  Mr.  Siundan.    Hardy  Annuali :  1.  Menu.  Lunnnb  vA 


,  Fndilelgli^  S. 


I^DKrlon ;  i  Mr.  Uendle.  nunerynun,  PlyitHHih.    Hollyharki 


ilrigh.  UneU-lKTrlB^Mr,  SauDder^iudEiMrlaE,  P.  BuUrd,  Ei^,,  KItlcy.  Grrakrinked 
Melon.  Mr.  &under>,aardeuorloE,|f.llarianl,  Eh..  KlUey.  Nehv  of  anr  <nh«  ur  1  L  B. 
^i"™?.^  E».  yeatapton,  t  Mr.  flobetu,  mtdener  U>  CwmiiBloMr  Roai,  Docf.nid. 
Clliui  IVUw .  i.  Mr.  Burje,  garuent:  to  the  ller.  1  Uoe,  CoOeel  j  H.  Mr.  T,  Soale,  puitiHT 
'o  J"*"!  "W'J'Wi'«I-,^d(Dliam,nKirTa*lBocli.    EiotbFrulIDat  bcbTeq>eeiled,>licii» 


•  mie.  I.  Mr.  Burn.  I 
in  TremayiH,  Eh[.,  ^dei 
'rum.  Mr.  Burn,  LoAebl 


urn,  loAetL  FHcheat  I.  TboiDaiUnlUHUfl,  JMi,  Yealm  Brtdn;  L  Ml. 
.,,..,,„..„,,„  lolLTolch^r,  E.q.,  BldnwayilMr.  Bmj.UndileiglL  Kectannec  l.aDdt 
Mr.  Keane,  HlJ«tw.Vi  a,  Mr.  slm.,  itardnier  to  the  Rtt.  \V.  RadctflK;  WarMch.  Aprt«l>: 
i."' JSSS'"' V™'"!'  i°.  ^-  '^''™<'J.  E«l^  Uugdon  i  %  Mr.  Blia,  gardeneijb  J,  Cloned. 
I".,  of  •■Tcet.  Pfum. :  I.  Mr.  HobmtL  gardtnerfo  ronmli^BDer  Bon  j  1.  Mr. Vim.  Wartri^ 
^C"  i,*'"''  "'*«'■.  noek-janl;  1  Mt  BfOwn otTamenon.  Peanil,  Nr. CnvtUnt, nMan 
lo&r  Wim.mMDlMwortli,>™arTOW!2,Mr.  Elll^Flwti  a  Mr.  T.  Fill..  I.ynph»in.^™ert 
Atfdei  i  1  Jar.  »».  WarleWJ ;  S.  Mr.  John  Brown.  Tamcrlon ;  3  Mr.  T  'fil,.,  Lnwham. 
DuLn<;n,Mr.Burse,LagtceL^utt>cRlaii,Mr.  Robeni,  Duck.yard.  Hlbens  Mf.  Ellli,  gatdr — 
9  Captain  Mnnfiead.  Widcy.    HoHUo  OlKrlet  »Ir.  Sharlind.  WfrrinSon.    WfftiK 

P-*  •  !■  Mr^ebl^  Penoyi™4ulck ,  3.  Mr,  Mia,  wide,.  Anidbokei.  Mr.'8iialo"sjdeBli 
^'^^■J^'^.P^-!'"^    ™'U"  (WwidhBl),  Mr,  Blu,  WIdey.  ' 

l!jB2n!ft^i<™'"^*^"'"ff"'-   SjrUh  Grape.,  Mr.  biK  LynAiiu  Ai™olJ,^ 
nw^Tird.    WnMmle.Kr.  Wlri»er  ..TdMier  10  J.  C.  Corjion,  tto,  >FnilIllF.     Vrood^  $»£ 
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FhlU,  Fleet  Colerr,  Mr.  Roberts,  I>nck.yard.  Onions,  Mr.  Thomas  Smale,  SydeDham.  Baskd 
or  Vegetables,  Mr.  Manning,  gardener  to  Admiral  Sir  M.  Dixon,  K.C.n. 

Cottagers*  PHtxm.  Georgipas:  1.  Mr.  Wood,  Plymouth;  2.  Mr.  Jartnan,  Plymouth.  China 
Asters :  1.  Mr.  Jarman ;  2.  Mr.  Potam,  Dcvonport.  Stocks :  1.  Mr.  Jarman  :  i.  Mr.  F.  Wood. 
^Hardy  Annuals,  Mr.  Jarman.  Peas :  1.  and  2.  Mr.  Wood.  Basket  of  Vegetables :  1.  Mr.  Wood; 
SL  Mr.  Jarman. 

Cottagers*  Extra-Prixes.    Basket  of  Vegetables  :  1.  and  2.  Mr.  Stapleton,  Compton. 

Judges.  Plants  and  Flowers:  EL  Luscombe.  Esq.,  K  W.  Churchill.  Esq.,  and  Mr.  Burgi(^ 
Fruit :  R.  Bromley,  Esq.,  B.  Parham,  E*q.,  J.  H.  Luscombe,  Esq.,  N.  Downe^  Esq.,  Mr.  Dyer, 
'gardener  to  II.  William;!,  Em}.,  Carnantun,  and  Mr.  Wooil,  gardener  to  Sir  William  Call,  Bart 

Culinary  Vegetables  :  Mr.  Crawford,  Mr.  Cummings,  and  Mr. .    Cuttagcrs'  Prizes  :  Me. 

;John  Brown,  Mr.  Kerr,  and  Mr.  Kcai\c. 

Amongst  the  vegetables  were  an  immense  cabbage,  weighing  36  lbs.,  fromErme  Bridge,  and  twe 
large  turnips,  averaging  2ft.  7  in.  each  in  circumference,  fVom  the  ganicn  of  F.  Gillx>r(,  Esq., 
Bodmin.  Among«t  the  display  of  fruit  were,  the  Psidium  pyriferum,  grown  by  Mr.  Burge,  gar. 
dencr  to  the  Itcv.  R  Lane,  Coffleet,  who  furnished  a  large  root  of  the  Zingiber  iilKciniilc ;  and  • 
di«h,  containing  what  many  of  the  company  mistook  for  patnted  eggs,  but  which,  we  are  informed, 
were  the  fruit  of  the  Cucumis  osmoc^rpon,  or  sWect-scented  melon,  introduced  by  the  secretary 
about  five  years  since,  from  Carthagena  de  Colombia,  where  this  fruit  is  known  by  the  name  of 
J^Ieioncito  (le  Olor :  thcdc  were  the  growth  of  Mr.  Saunders  of  Kitley,  and  were  deservedly 
admired,  as  well  for  their  beauty  and  diminutive  site  as  for  their  exquisite  odour. ,  {.Pljfmouth 
JourmtU,  September  16.) 

WIGTONSHIRE. 

J''ijllonshire  Horticultural  Sdcietif. — Stranraer,  September  9.  1830.  The 
exhibition  of  fruits  and  flowers  was  much  better  than  could  have  been  expected,  considering  the 
unpropitious  nature  of  the  weather  durnig  summer.  In  the  course  of  the  year  {prize*  were 
aiUudged  for  the  following  articles :  — 

Strawberries,  Mr.  Stewart,  ganlencr  at  Galloway  House.  Melon,  Bt  for  the  table  on  June  I., 
to  Mr.  Porteous,  gardener  at  Lochnaw.  Green  Peas,  Mr.  Ferguson,  gardener  at  Balkail.  Cauli- 
flower, Mr.  Porteous,  gardener  at  I^chnaw.  Early  Potatoes,  Mr.  Stewart,  gardener  at  Galloway 
House.  Apples,  of  crop  1829  (exhibited  in  June),  Mr.  Porteous,  gardener  at  I»chnaw.  Metona 
(exhibited  in  September),  Mr.  Cummin?,  gardener  at  Dunraget  Gra))os,  Mr.  Stewart,  gardener 
at  Galloway  Huaae.  Blanched  Celery,  Mr.  Ferguson,  gardener  at  Bnlkail,  Plums,  Mr.  Ferguson, 
gardener  at  Balkail.  Varieties  of  Ai»i)les,  Mr.  Porteous,  gardener  at  Lochnaw.  Nectarines,  Mr. 
Dougl.-is,  gardener  at  Glasserton.  Cherries  (exhibited  in  September),  Mr.  Ingram,  gardener  at 
Glenoch.  Double  Scotch  Rose,  Mr.  Ferguson,  gardener  at  Balkail.  Ranunctilue,  Mr.  Stewart, 
gardener  at  Galloway  House  Pink,  Rev.  David  Wilson,  Stranraer.  Rose,  Mr.  James  Wilson, 
nurseryman,  Stranraer.  Stock,  Rev.  David  Wilson,  Stranraer.  Double  Georgina,  Mr.  James 
Wilson,  nurseryman,  ^ranracr.    (,Dun{fries  and  Galloway  Courier,  SeiHember  28.) 

RENFREWSHIRE. 

Wc^t  Renfrewshire  Horticultural  Socieli/,  —  September  21.  .At  (he  General 
Annual  Meeting  tlie  prizes  were  awarded  as  under  :  ^ 

Altringham  Carrots:  1.  Mr.  Archibald  Brown,  gardener.  Park;  2.  Mr.  Duncan  Fletcher;  S, 
Mr.  John  Niven,  gardener.  Celery  :  1.  Mr.  Adam  Melrons,  gardener  to  Sir  Michael  Shaw  Stewart, 
Ardgowan  :  2.  Mr.  Archibald  Brown;  3.  Mr.  John  Sinclair,  gardener.  Wood.  Red  Catibages:  1. 
Mr.  John  Hill,  gardener,  Finlav^iton  ;  2.  Mr.  James  Calder,  gardener,  Purt.Glasgow  ;  .i.  Mr. 
.Malcolm  Service,  gardener  to  Mr.  Fairic.  Carnations:  1.  Mr.  Malcohn  Service;  2.  Mr.  Henry 
Knox,  gardener  to  Jacob  Dixon.  Esq.,  Dumbarton  ;  J.  Mr.  John  Bortliwick,  seedsman. 

The  committee  appointed  as  judges  arranged  the  show  articles,  according  to  their  respcctitt 
merit,  as  follows :  — 

.  Onions,  sown  this  year:  1.  Mr.  John  M*Nab,  gardener  to  Lieutenant. General  Darroch, 
Gourock  ;  2.  Mr.  Charles  Williamson,  gan'.ener.  Port  Glai<f,'ow.  Apples:  1.  Mr.  AdamMelrosa; 
SZ.  Mr.  Archibald  Brown.  Pears  :  1.  Mr.  John  M'Nab;  2.  Mr.  Adam  Melro^s.  I>ouble  Gcorginas  : 

1.  Mr.  Adam  Mflroi«s  ;  2.  Mr.  Henry  Knox.  Single  Georginas:  1.  Mr.  Thomas  G rev,  Pl.intation  j 

2.  Mr.  Adam  Melru»^.  Plums:  I.  Green  Gage,  Orleans,  and  Magnum  bonum,  iMr.  Archibald 
Brown  ;  2.  Mr.  Adam  Melross.  Red  Beet :  1.  Mr.  Edward  Brodley,  gardener  to  Andrew  Rankin, 
Esq.,  Athbum  \  2.  Mr.  James  Campbell,  Gourock.  China  Asters;  1.  Mr.  John  M'Nab;  2.  Mr. 
Henry  Knox. 

Besides  those  enumerated  there  were  many  other  articles  contributed  ;  some  very  fine  grapes^ 
by  Mr.  Sliiclds,  gardener  to  Lord  Blantyre.and  by  Mr.  Adam  Melro«s.  The  former  also  exhibited 
a  quantity  of  excellent  poaches  and  nectarines,  and  the  latter  an  exquisitely  (iue  pine.apple,  of 
large  dimension,  and  fully  ripe.  A  large  quantity  of  beautiful  double  hollyhocks,  by  Messrs.  John 
Borthwick,  James  Cam|it>cll,  and  Adam  Melross.  Mr.  Malcolm  Service  exhibited  a  very  fine 
pompion,  of  great  magnitude,  measuring  upwards  of  thirty  inches  in  circumference,  as  also  s 
number  of  very  large  gourds.  A  beautiful  vegetable  marrow  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  James  Kiriu 
Patrick,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Crooks,  Leven  ;  a  quantity  of  very  large  new  Scoresbrick  and  Maltese 
turnips,  by  Mr.  John  Borthwick  .nnd  Mr.  Charles  W'illiamson :  the  latter  also  exhibited  some 
excellent  dwarf  greens.  Peter  Montgomerie,  Esq.  Port  Glasgow,  contributed  a  number  of  very 
tine  |ie.iches  reared  on  the  open  wall,  as  alM>  a  quantity  of  the  beautifUl  Mirabollc  plums.  A  lot 
of  very  tine  gDOs«>berriea,  taken  from  off*  the  bush  on  the  n^ornin^  of  the  exhibition,  was  exhibited 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Grey,  which  were  considered  a  curiosity  at  this  season.  Some  beautiful  |>ioke 
and  heaths,  by  Mr.  Henry  Knox  and  Mr.  Malcolm  Service.  Several  late  cabbages,  of  incredible 
size,  by  Mr.  John  Sinclair  and  Mr.  Richard  Adams,  Pilot    {.Greenock  AdvertUer,  Sept  2&.) 

LANARKSHIRE. 

Glasgow  Horticultural  Society.  —  Se]Hember2l,  22.  Prizes  were  awarded  a» 
under :  — 

Plants.  Stove  or  Green-housc :  1.  Mr.  Daniel  Cunningham,  gardener  to  Sir  Archibald  Cam|v 
beil,  Garscube;  no  second  prize  adjudged.  —  Ftoirers.  iiardy  :  J.  Mr.  George  Duncan,  gardener 
to  Miss  Oswald,  Scot«towQ ;  2.  Mr.  Jamca  Rutherford,  gardener  to  H.  Fiutoa,  Esq.,  of  Park. 
Double  Gcorginas:  1.  Mr.  William  Gowons,  gardener  to  Mra.  Stirling,  Gadder;  2«  Mx.  ^<jcsBk, 
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Willi kr,  prdtss- U  John  Woddnnbj.,  Diliauiwcli.  Snike  Gecniui :  I.  Hi.  wmiuKina, 

oTPuk.  CbiDW  R««:  1.  lir.  DuM  CunnlDjdun,  pnlFncr  U  sir  An±U_]d  Cui[iiiith, 
QancuMi  &  Hi.  OcortcDuma,  fitdcnn- to  WiiOdnM.ScatitMn.  — fViif.  Plua-iuitat: 
1.  Hr.  Widur  HeDdnm,  ^titati  to  WiUh  CuipMl,  Erq.,  Woodlull  i  K  Ml.  AndmYun. 
buB.  nrAtotr  (g  Locd  Dniglu,  BoUiiHll  CuUa.  CrajM!  I.  Mr.  Geory  ^MH*.n»d««t  ta 
Idnl  BluHTi*,  KikiiM  Houw :  i.  Mr.  John  Bnwn,  fudturf  u  WilBu  M'l^ui,  Ifia,  Plun. 

u_     » I  u.  .._„  jj^  »irt»n«  u  )u»  DtmteT,  EtL,  MhttIUil  I.  Mr.  Junea 

"iCy.Ea^OiIlcTciHnL  PHniTHr.JoiiDWIki*.»idai(r 

lock ;  S.^lr.  Jima  Walker,  fardoiR  to  AitiilMd  DD^ut 
,  Bobeit  BroKnllc,  nrdoMt  to  0«Mnl  SMmcl.  Cufla  i  >^Mr. 

,„ ,ilg«of  Bute,  HounUtewut.    PxchH:  1.  Mr.  Jhmi  HaiKh, 

(uilnFr  u>  Alciuder  HimilUB,  Eio.  Southnvft;  2  Mi.  G«i|a  WntbcilT,  (UdmM  Is 

IlughM,  F4i|..  aTdc  Viiu.    Ktctuinn :  L  Mr.  WmiiBi  Rini,  nnkBir  to  Iba.  DiuD, 

Lcnnfroici  1  Hr.  Andnw TurabulW  fudow  la  laid  Dwatu,  BoAnll  CadK  —  CUhv* 
rattan.  Dmuun,  or  Lon  Appln :  I.  Mi.  Dinici  Cunointham,  ■udnwc  lo  Si  AidittHla 
CiDstKU,  t^UKubc )  i  Mr.  [Ma  Di>nil(l«,_n<<>eMT  lo  Mkhad  Ilawuid,  Eu.,  LintliouM. 
TnTTXai^rtinofVctrtiUTn:  1.  Mr.  Juuei'l^t. (>Fd«icr lo  Jtma Dunle;, En),  H«nT«u>i 
.«.  Mr.  JiiBA  Knrliir,  nnlcnn  ti>  Kirkman  FLnlir,  Ei4,  C^MIe  Tawanl  i  3.  Mr.  Clivla  Rm, 
SUdmer  lo  Ofoife  Bnchinin,  Ei^,,  WoodlaDd. 

CommmmieitrtonW'  1.  Mr  Qcorgt  shiddf,  fiirdenir  lo  Lord  filantjtt,  EnLUif  Hhqk,  fbr  in 
keeount  nf  ■  I1nt.p1t  on  an  rconaaki^  Fonttnicilm ;  2.  Mr-  Jama  Roak  BBTdencr  to  Jama 
Sword,  Bio.  Annafleld,  Rn  an  accnint  of  bia  mnda  of  growinj  Cnpo.    [oiiugm  Fra  Prtu, 

STlRUHGSatBH 
^irHjig  H'Ttktdlunl  Sotiety.  ~  Se/Ufmier  T.    At  tht  AnntiB)  Geoeral  MMdog 

iSli^r.  C.m'tlon. :  l.Mi.Slni.nNlwn,  giinlB>pru.Jam«airllB(,E«).<;f  ICtiriS.JIr, 
-MinGow.TuUiiLlaHi  3.  Hi.  Geine  Uthtbvdt,  Falkirk.  Holjihocki:  I.  Mr.  DalilaJ  N'br^or, 

finl^la  lo  Iha  Rlafai  Hon.  Ixml  Balini.  Lawcn ;  t  Mr.  William  ftomnrinr ;  3.  Hr  Gioik 
line,  llrdcnrrtaJDlniStcIn,  1^,  aTKllbagiK  Gtmilnas:  I,  Hr.  Nlnlin  Nlnnj  S  MrJasta 
jniartanp-SUrtn*!  S.Mi,  llanrS  M-Orijor.  Hard,  Annnalii  1.  Mr.  John  Gow,  TanjallaOi 
1  Mr.  NInlan  V<nn_i  1  Mr.  JnhnM'Inna.  Stock):  I.  Mr,  Winiani  Mihii  £  Mr  Jmdo  WF>i. 

JafiiMrallatidw.Em.,  arcralaforth  t  e.  Mr.  NiDtan  Nlrfd  J  3.  Mr.  rjeatmXlihlbodj!  BMt  rJHi. 
Sahrd;]  Mr.  banlilH'OngDr;  ^.  Mr  OmigeMihu.  Oraps:  I.^ir.  jDhnOa-,  gaidam 
kaCduntFla)iau1i,TuJlnl|anl'aitlei  i.  Hr.  J<^D  Vlann,  einlecei  (D  Kobcrt  Ruin',  bq.or 
Kionct.  Nnilaihiei.  tinm  opal  nlla;  1,  Mr.  John  Uiichcll,  f.trdonur  to  M'iUUu  Humr, 
Ski.,  rfPidBniiti  ft  Mr.  Jobn  Oow.  From  hol-hmuc:  [.  Mr  llavW  TroitH,  lardewr  lo 
JiniB  JohiHloM,  B*j.,  of  Alia  i  s.  Mr.  Il.il.l  npid, |an!ener id  nrmj  Fletcher  CanijiMII,  &*, 
afBoquhan.  Ppactact.  FiDn  opRi  valla,  Mr.  ItivutTniticr  (no  CDiii|i«IUna}.  Frmn  boi-bouK : 
1.  Mr,  Daniel  MBcgrtgoii  S  Mr.  Ninlan  Kireii ;  S  Mr  John  Bow.  AprcoB.  FroDioptn«al[i; 
1.  Mr.  WillliB)  ftBoariiie,  nnlencr  lo  John  StlHirg,  Km ,  at  Kinpendavie ;  »,  Mr  JofM 
V^rmet  1  3.  Ur.  Jnhn  oow.  Pliimi  CreenCaee:  I.  iSr.  mnlan  Riven:  1.  Mr.  \VllUaBi  lbi.i, 
■ardeaer  to  Hn.  EUmnnd  of  Cnmc^r  Binli:  3  Mr.  John  M'lnnn.     Ani  nltiei  mrt  :  l.  Mr, 

IVIlllaniMoli;  1  Mt,  J.niCT  MllChel1,  gardene.  10  Mr,   Hun.e  or  AurTitTili...rie  ■  r^  Mr   

-  ■    —  ■■    ~    — '.:  1  Mr,  wlltluB  8r 


Fean:  I.  Hi.  ^oth  MILiwi  9.  Hi,  Wimim  Oow.  niSener  Id  John  Muirar,  Ek,  of  Wnler 
Llrlludii  a.  Mr.WlllbnSainartlle,  Oo<jhIi(itW  Ked,  Green,  and  Yrilinr,  Mr.  WUIiaia 
Holr  (na  aianaltlon].  —  CWtnorir  ffrrlailrt.  Red  Bai:  1.  Mi.  Wllllvn  Cow,  WnlH  UtU 
■■-■     1.  Mr.  WlIHaiD  Sonntnie;  3.  Hr.  ae«r((  Milne.    OnloBi :  1.  Mr.  WUHIam  Oow  i  S.  Mr. 


Ml) 

F1FEBHIH& 

Cvpar  Sorlicultaral  SacUtf. —  Vuv.  (O.    The  priiet  were  awmrded  H  fullowi  :— 

To  Mr.  OeoTEe  Walun,  gaidHwr  to  Hr.JaBH  Horn  &lmorl^nit,iar  Ibcbotaic  kiadaaf 

Aratca,  foui  or  each  uni  Mr.  Juia  Aodefun,  nidna  to  CoL  Don  iT^KiacfltU,  Mbot. 

'Mr.  0«iH  Wataon,  tor  iha  beat  four  klndi  at  Psara,  ftiui  of  oacb  aot ;  Hr.  Juk*  BoKkard, 

SirdcnaloGcor|ei.-aBpbdl,  Gao..ariCdenwDsd,adbati  Hi.  Jaii>MAiadeiKn,SdiHtf.  Hf. 
aorfiWation,  for  IhB beat  IwailiHUofAiiiila  Del  imenllrkaawn  In  Suttaud.  ftHirof  och 
•ott:  Hi.  Jamn  Andeiaon,  Sdtwali  Mi.  Jobs  Vosnr.  nrdma  Is  JaBU  1  iiiitaliiiL  En.,  of 
Lathallu, 3d bttt  Mr.  Uairn  Wataon,Air  thebealapaclBensr  UMSodiDi  Applb  Mr  Ll 
AHtenoii.ror  iheMat  Ihne  Huat«  Fippina.    Tha  Hunter  nMt%  t  Inenttoof  itw  ki^  u 

nnfenulotliali^lorLHenandWrUli,  fOr  the  kaH  ali  itoekaoT  raUUIIud  Cateir ;  Mr' 

Miebert  ill  Allilnghini  CaimUi  Mr.  Gune  Wauon,  Id  beat '  Hi.  Jnbn  Vouni,  <□•  ikaMM 
twriic  old  Onioni  I  Hr  «eor|M  Wauoa,  Sd  bst.  Mr.  John  Voung,  lor  IM  bM  thm  fnm 
eurliM  Endire  Mr.  John  Touiie,  for  Ihe  beat  all  Salaafi.  Mr.  John  Vouna.  lor  the  Iew  liX 
atniiDnera.  Ml.  Jamci  Antlenon,  Kir  the  belt  three  Samr'.  Mr  jameiBiiuebard,  far  IhcbMl 
tHoitDckiofrcdCabliaici;  Mr.  Jina  AndoKn.Ed  ben.    iFi/,llrraU,  Hm.  11.  IS3D,) 

PERTHGHIRG. 
Dunite  HaTiicvltund  Sadely.  —  June  10.      The  succcstful  competitors  were  u 

Ur.  Jamn  Kldd,  tudem,  Tlnuie  Filar',  foi  the  bat  WhIu  Oiouud  FtUrgonluoii,  SeriaHl 
_.    ...      „. .^ ^-..t ^ w.  •— aantHh,  lantena. 
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SlUngowan,  for  the  beit  rtiMj  of  PcUiuonlumi,  tecoad  White  Groundti  bcrt  SccdKng  WhlK 
Grounds,  ami  best  Ranunculuiei ;  Mr.  John  Dick,  ftardener,  Ballindcan,  for  the  Kcond  rarletjr  cf 
Pelanroniums ;  Mr.  WilUam  Brow,  gardener,  Meigie  House,  for  the  best  Double  Anemones,  and 
Mr.  Robert  KUgower,  florist,  Kirkcaldy,  for  the  second  Ranunculuses  and  best  Seedling  Ranun- 
culuses ;  Mr.  Tnomas  Spalding,  gardener,  Arthurstone,  for  the  best  Single  Anemones,  second 
Double  Anemones,  second  Seedling  Ranunculuses,  best  Scotch  Roses,  and  best  Seedling  Sootdi 
Roses  i  Mr.  David  Stewart,  Lilybank,  for  the  second  Scotch  Roses :  Mr.  James  Kettle,  gardener, 
Glendoig,  for  the  best  early  Peas,  and  best  early  Potatoes ;  and  Mr.  John  Hampton,  gardener, 
Creicent  House,  for  the  best  Bouquet  of  Flowers,  second  early  potatoes,  and  best  Scaresborough 
Turnips. 

Some  very  fine  lettuces  were  produced  firom  Arthurstone ;  some  very  fine  early  Dutch  tumlM 
from  Mr.  Fergus's  garden,  Kirkcaldy  ;  some  fine  preserved  applei  (Vom  Glendoig  ;  some  good  old 
onions  flrom  Carolina  Port ;  and  a  variety  of  excellent  vegetables  and  flowers  from  Crescent 
House. 

The  prixes  for  scedlins  ranunculuses  were  this  seaaon  given  by  David  Martin,  Esq.,  Roaeangla 
{Dundee  Courier,  June  22.) 

Dundee  Horiundlural  Society.  —  SgpL  10.     The  successful  competitors  were 
as  under :  -^ 

Mr.  John  Hampton,  gardener.  Crescent  Rouse,  for  first  Purple  Flfdce  Carnations,  first  Pink, 
first  iicnrlet  Bizard,  second  Scarlet  Picotce,  first  Purfde  Picotees.  Mr.  Thomas  Spudiog,  gav- 
dencr,  Arthurstone,  for  second  Purple  Flake  CarnatiMUL  first  Scarlet,  second  Pink  Bisard,  mid 
second  Purple  Picotees.  Mr.  James  Kidd,  gardener,  Rosue  Priorv,  for  second  Scarlet  Flake  Guw 
nations,  second  Pink,  second  Scarlet  Bisard,  and  first  Pink  Bisard.  Kr.  James  Smtth^ gairiencr, 
Ellangowan,  for  first  Scarlet  Picotees,  and  first  Hollyhocks.  Mr.  David  SteWan,  lilyoank,  finr 
first  Seedling  Carnations,  and  fir»t  Seedling  Oeorginas.  Mr.  James  Kettle,  gardener,  Olendoia, 
for  first  Double  Gcorginas.  Mr.  Thomas  S)ialding,  for  the  second  DouMO  and  first  Shighs 
Geocginaa.  Mr.  John  Dick,  gardener,  Ballindean,  for  first  Border  Flow«»,  first  Hardy,  and  fink 
Tender  Annuals.  Mr.  James  Kidd,  for  first  Stocks,  and  second  Tender  Annuals.  Mr.  John 
Hampton,  for  first  Bouquet  Mr.  James  Kidd.  for  first  Pine-apple,  first  scarlet-fiesbed  Melon,  flnt 
Peaches  from  hot.bouse,  second  variety  of  Peaches,  fint  Moorpark  and  Brussels  Aprioots,  Aral 
Hamburgh  Grapes,  second  Muscat,  first  White  Frontignae,  second  Early  Psars,  first  Lata,  flnt 
Early  Apples,  and  second  variety  of  Fruit  Mr.  John  Dick)  for  second  green.'fleahed Melon,  Snk 
Peaches  trom  open  walls,  first  variety  of  Peaches,  fint  Nectarines  from  open  walls,  second  ftwni 
hot-house,  second  Moorpark  Apricots,  first  four  bunches  of  Grapes,  flrkt  Muscat  Grape,  first 
Grizzly  Frontignae  Grapes,  second  EUrly  Ai^es^  second  Keeping,  first  variety  of  Fruit,  firrt 
variety  of  Vegetables^  and  best  Gooseberry  and  Blank  Currant  Wines.  Mr.  James  Kettle,  for 
first  green-fleshcd  Melon,  second  open  wall  Peaches,  first  Keeping  Aoples,  first  Figs,  and  toe 
Onion's.  Mr.  John  Walker,  gardener,  Airiie  Castle,  for  second  scarlet  fleshed  Melon,  first  Celery, 
and  first  AUringham  Carrots.  Mr.  Thomas  Spalding,  for  second  Peaches  fkom  hot'house,  fine 
hot.house  Nectarines,  first  variety  of  Plums,  first  Gfeen  Gage,  first  Muscadine  grapes,  first  Jar. 

f^onelle  Pears,  first  Goosebisrries,  and  first  Cherries.    Mr,  J.  LUlbttrn,  gardener.  Castle  Huntly. 
or  first  white  Magnum  Plums.    Mr.  P.  Adam,  gardener  to  Mr.  Martin,  Roseangle,  for  second 
Jargonelle  and  first  Early  Pears.    Mr.  William  Brow,  gardener.  Mcigle  House,  for  largest  Ap- 

Sles.  Mr.  David  Mitchell,  gardener,  Carolina  Pwt,  for  first  white  Currants,  first  Cauliflower, 
rst  White  Currant  and  Gooseberry  Champagne  Wmes.  Mr.  Thomas  Watt,  gardener.  Ruthven 
House,  for  first  Red  Currants.  Mr.>Jaracs  kidd,  for  first  Beet  and  first  Late  Cabbag&  Mr.  James 
Smith,  for  first  German  Greens.  Mr.  Anderson,  Cortachy^  for  first  Long  Red  Carrots.  Mr. 
John  Hamoton,  for  first  Savoys.  Some  bcautifUl  Carnations,  Picotees,  and  Seodling  Georginaa 
were  exhibited  Arom  Dudhope  Nursery :  tome  fine  Double  Oeorginas  (Una  Lilvbank :  some  urge 
Turnips  flrom  Carolina  Port ;  some  fine  Eases  fh>m  Mayflela;  some  very  Urge  Horn  Radish 
from  Kossle  Priory ;  and  some  fine  Pears  fkom  Mr.  Greig's  garden,  Leven ;  also  a  lltirca  fihu 
mcntbsa,  and  other  plants  in  fiower.  and  a  larve  variety  of  annuala,  from  Scouringburn  Nursery. 
The  London  Medal  was  gained  by  Mr.  James  Kidd,  Rossie  Priory.    {Dundee  Courier,  Sept.  14.) 

Rail  Cottage- Garden  Society,  —  -^ug,  10.  The  object  contemplated  in  form* 
ing  thia  Society  was  to  promote  and  diffUse  a  taste  for  fioweTs,  and  the  raref  and  more  useftil  softs 
of  vegetables,  with  a  knowledge  of  their  culture.  For  some  yean  preminms  were  awarded  for 
the  best  variety  of  early  potatoes,  introduced  to  the  village  within  the  ycSr.  Eighteen  of  th« 
most  approved  varieties  of  that  excellent  root  have,  in  cohseqlience,  been  rearca  amongst  the 
members,  and  this  year  it  was  thought  unnecessary  to  continue  toremiums  foir  an  article  brought 
to  such  perfetrtion.  As  a  substitute,  premiums  Were  ofl^cd  for  the  best  laid  out  flower-plot,  the 
ground  not  to  exceed  a  fall  Five  candidates  started  fof  this  prise.  The  Judges  awarded  the  first 
to  the  president,  David  Moves,  a  man  who  has  seen  nearfy  fourscore  summers ;  he,  to  encou- 
rage junior  members,  reilnqnished  his  right  in  their  favour.  The  articles  in  competition  for  this 
-       .  -  .^  ^     .  .  .^  carrots,  onions,  goose. 

ifcc.    Sweepstakes 
■luastunsL    Thete 

were,  in  all,  flfty.two  premiums,  of  which  James  Moyes  guned  twelve :  Peter  Hobertsoa,  tea } 
Robert  Bell,  eight :  Mr.  John  DuflT,  the  village  schoolmaster,  six ;  David  Moyes,  five ;  Alexander 
Anderson,  four ;  John  Robertson,  a  young  bov  of  fourteen,  four ;  John  Stein,  two ;  R6beft 
M*Lngan,  also  a  young  boy,  one,  being  second  for  a  ver>'  neat  fiower<pot  The  interest  excited 
tiv  the  Society  to  useAil  and  pleasant  recreations,  amonpt  a  deserving  clau  of  people,  adds  mate- 
rially to  thdr  own  comforts,  and  the  progress  they  have  made  must  be  gratifVliw  toits  supporters. 
We  ere  glad  to  observe  similar  societies  springing  iip  in  the  netghbournood,  and  shall  witn  nMick 
pleasure  give  publicity  to  their  proceedings.    {Perlk  Courier,  in  Cptmtrif  Traso^  Au^  S&.) 

Baledgarthno  Cottage-  Garden  Society,  —  Avg,  25.  The  show  of  vrgetables, 
truUit,  and  flowers  exhibited  now  and  at  their  Meeting  in  July  consisted  of  early  potatoes,  caulL. 
flowers,  early  cabbage,  cherries,  peas,  tumiiis,  strawberries,  gooseberries,  black  and  red  currants, 

of  July: 


^ges,  and 

flowers  in  the  adjacent  borders,  in  August:  in  all  six ty.three  prises:  of  which  eight  were 
awarded  to  David  Rollo;  seven  to  William  Lumsden;  seven  to  David  Undsayi  six  to  Robert 
Bain ;  five  to  John  Scott ;  four  to  Alexander  Peddie  ;  four  to  William  Baxter ;  four  to  Jaawa 
Peebles:  four  to  Andrew  Peebles;  three  to  Donald  Forbes;  three  to  James  Clarke;  two  to 
JDonald  DuflT;  two  to  John  Bickeiton ;  one  to  David  Watson ;  one  to  William  Psttcnon  \  offie^^d^ 
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'  Andrew  Thorn :  and  one  to  John  Elder.  Many  of  the  articlei  ezhit>!ted  were  excellent  of  thnr 
kind,  and  the  wnole  reflected  credit  on  the  first  eflbrti  of  the  candjdates.  The  judge*  were  gar- 
deners  lY-om  the  neighbourhood,  who  exprcMed  their  high  approbation  of  the  articles  produced  at 
each  of  the  Shows,  and  also  at  the  good  humour  which  prerailed  amongst  the  competitors  when 
the  prises  were  announced.  The  judges,  following  the  laudable  example  set  them  by  their  pro. 
foMioiial  brethren,  who  attended  as  Judges  at  the  village  of  Rait,  mqucsted  to  t>c  allowed  to  bo- 
corae  contributors  to  the  fltnds,  and  their  names  were  inserted  in  the  list  of  honorary  membenL 
On  the  principli'  that  mankind  esteem  most  what  costs  them  something,  the  promoters  of  the 
Institution  wisely  considered,  that  it  would  be  proper  for  each  memtier  to  contribute  a  small  sum 
towanls  the  lunds  to  entitle  nim  to  compete  and  rank  as  a  member;  but  it  is  proiier  to  mention, 
'that  the  institution  originated  with,  and  is  chiefly  supported  by,  the  noble  proprietor.  Lord  Kin. 
naird  ;  and  it  must  be  gratifying  to  the  benevolent  mind  of  that  young  nobleman,  to  observe  that 
his  endeavours  to  enhance  the  pleasures,  and  ameliorate  the  condition,  of  this  class  of  his  dqieo. 
dents,  have  had  such  an  auspicious  commencement  Institutions  of  this  nature  are  well  calcu. 
Hted  to  produce  habits  of  industry,  sobriety,  order,  and  rieanlincsa ;  and  that  neatness  which 
commences  in  the  flower  border,  will  be  carried  into  every  part  of  the  domestic  arrangements  be> 
longing  to  the  peaceful  cottage.  Their  home  will  affbrd  comforts,  which  will  render  it  endearing ; 
and  when  once  cottagc-ganlen  societies  have  become  general,  Cruickshanka,  and  lecture*  on  tern, 
nerance  societies,  win  only  be  recollected  as  **  things  that  have  been."  {Perih  Cataier,  in  Coantij 
JTimettSepLlS.) 

ABERDEENSHIRE. 

Ahertleenakire  Horticultural  Society,  —  Aug.  25.  At  the  Fifth  Competilion 
jnedals  were  awarded  to  the  following  competitors :  — 

Mr.  David  Gaims,  gardener  to  J.  M.  Nicholson,  Esq.,  of  Glenbervle,  the  larfw  medal,  for  the 
best  twelve  {x^arhos  (tne  Royal  Cieorgc) ;  tlie  largest  and  heaviest  twelve  gooseberri<»  vtbe  Red 
Hunttman,  Wellington's  Glory,  and  Green  Troubler) ;  one  of  the  finest  weighed  loz.,  and  the 
whole  weighed  lOos.  Also,  for  tlie  be»t  twelve  Stage  Carnations  (viz.  Gould's  and  Strong's  Duke 
of  York,  Ely's  Major  Rippon,  Hodge's  Jupiter,  Brookes's  IjonX  Eldon,  Strong's  Linnvus,  Hairs 
Tarara  and  Sir  W.  Wallace,  Cartwright's  Rainbow,  Hoyic's  Magnificent,  Guinui's  Conqueror,  and 
noe  unknown) :  likewise  for  the  fir»t  twelve  Stage  Pinks,  and  the  third  and  fourth  best  Seedling 
Carnations.  Mr.  William  Davidson,  jun  ,  the  small  medal,  for  the  best  twelve  Double  Georginas 
(vis.  ImperibM,  Perferta,  lUaa,  BUinda,  Fimbrikta,  Delidkta,  Juno,  Morning  Star,  Lady  Gran, 
thain,  Illack  'i\irban,  Violet  Fur|>lei  and  Dwarf  Yellow).  Mr.  Davidscxi  had  also  the  second  and 
third  best  twelve  Double  Georginas,  as  well  as  the  second  extra-prise,  a  package  of  new  and  rare 
footic  Plants  in  full  bloom  (among  which  we  observed  the  Fuchsra  ratcroph^na,  embrared  by 
the  parasite  C6*cuta  nepal6nsis,  Fuchua  virgkta,  F.  multiflbra,  F.  gracilis  var.  tcn^Ua,  /.Uium 
longiflbrum,  Bouv4rdic  triph^'lla,  Gir4i)ium  4rdens  m^jus,  Maurandya  antirrhiniflbra.  Semper. 
vWum  tabulsfOrme,  Calceol&ria  btcolor,  and  C.  arachnftidea,  with  many  of  Mr.  Douglases  ucw 
plants ;  and,  in  a  separate  pot,  a  large  plant  of  the  DracsMa  austrkli^ 

Small  medals  were  also  awarded  to  — 

Alexander  Irvine,  Esq.,  of  Drum,  for  the  best  and  third  best  plums  (the  Pr^core  de  Tburs,  and 
the  White  Primordian).  Mr.  William  Anderson,  gardener  to  D.  Young,  Esq  ,  Combill,  for  the 
largest  and  best  three  bunches  of  White  (irnpcs,  name  unknown:  for  the  second  best  Melon  (the 
Ostrich  Egg,  grecn-fle^hed)';  and  the  third  extra-prise,  the  Queen  Pineapple.  Mr.  James 
Walker,  nurseryman,  for  the  best  and  second  best  twelve  Seedling  Carnations^  and  the  third 
Jieaviett  and  largest  twelve  gooseberries.  Mr.  James  Alexander,  gardener  to  John  Thorbum, 
•Esq.,  of  Murtle,  fur  the  best  twelve  Jargonelle  Pears ;  and  the  best  six  Apricots,  grown  on  the 
open  wall.  Mr.  George  Johnston,  gardener  to  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  at  Haddo 
House,  for  the  best  Melon  v Ispahan,  green-fleshed).  Mr.  Alexander  Brown,  gardener  to  John 
Garloch.  Esq.,  Heathcot,  for  the  best  twelve  Dessert  Apples  (the  Juneating  W  hitc).  Mr.  WiU 
liam  Gatlow,  gardener  to  Sir  Michael  Bruce,  Bart,  Scotstown,  for  the  best  quart  of  Oooaeberries 

{the  Yellow  Sulphur).  Mr.  William  Smith,  gardener  to  Jamcf  Hadden,  Esq  ,  Grandhotm  Cottage, 
br  the  first  extra-prise,  two  doscn  preserved  Apples  (Uie  Oaken  Pine). 

The  other  suct'cssful  competitors  were  :  — > 

Mr.  Peter  Archibald,  gardener  to  William  Moir,  Esq.  of  Park,  the  second  best  Apples  (the 
Juncating),  and  the  seconil  best  Pinks.  Mr.  Peter  Cheyne,  Eml,  Loch.head,  the  second  largest 
and  heaviest  twelve  Gooseberries  (the  Lancashire  Lad).  Mr.  William  Wales,  gardener  to  Colo, 
jnel  Dufi*  of  Fetteresso,  the  second  best  three  Clutters  of  Grapes  (the  Hionburab,  and  BlacJL 
Prince).  Mr.  Edward  Kmson,  gardener  at  Drumtochtv,  the  second  best  Peaches  (the  Royal 
George).  Mr.  J.  G.  Davidson,  gardener  to  Dr.  Forbes,  Okl  Aberdeen,  the  second  best  JargonoUe 
}>car8.  Mr.  Alexander  Pittendrigh,  gardener  at  Ashgrove,  the  second  best  Plums  (the  Blue 
Gage).  Mr.  James  Reid,  .Springbnnk,  the  second  best  quart  of  Gooseberries.  Mr.  Alexander 
Mime,  Carnation  Field,  the  second  best  twelve  Stage  Carnations.  Mr.  John  Wood,  gardener  to 
Sir  R.  D.  H.  Elphinstone,  the  second  best  six  ApricoU,  from  the  open  wall  Mr.  Robert  Burnett, 
gardener  to  G.  Forbes,  Esq.^  Springhill,  the  third  best  three  clusters  of  Grapes  (the  Black  Ham. 
£urgh).  Mr.  John  Daviclson,  gardener  at  Dunottar  House,  the  third  best  twelve  Apples  Cthe 
Juncating\    Mr  Alexander  >lalcolm,  gardener,  Damside,  the  third  best  quart  of  Gooseberries 

SAngley's  Green).     Mr.  Thomas  Milne,  nurseryman,  Sunnvside,  the  third  best  twelve  Pinks, 
r.  Charles  Berry,  gardener  to  R.  Barclay  AUaidice,  Esq.,  of  Cry,  the  fourth  best  quart  of  Goose> 
berries.    {Aberdeen  Joum.y  Sept  1.) 

Nolu  3.  At  the  Sixth  Competition  medals  were  awarded  to  the  following 
competitors :  — 

Peter  Archibald,  gardener  to  William  Moir,  Esa,  of  Park,  the  laroe  silver  medal,  for  first  and 
second  Pears  (the  Bergamotte  d' Automne),  the  first  Beet.root,  and  the  first  Celerv.  A  »mall 
meilal  was  also  awarded  to  Mr.  William  Anderson,  gardener  to  D.  Young,  Esq.,  of  Comhil),  for 
flrikt  Stocks  and  third  Broccoli  i  also  an  extra.meaal  for  a  very  fine  collection  of  Green.housc 
Plants  in  flower.  A  small  metlal  was  likewise  adjudged  to  Mr.  William  Eraser,  nurst>rymaii, 
Ferryhill,  for  the  first  one-year.old  Seedling  Forest  Trees,  and  the  first  two-year-oUl  Seedling 
.Forest  'IVees.  David  Chalmers,  Esq.,  of  W(«tburn,  for  the  first  and  second  Apples,  the  Riliatoa 
Pipfiin.  Mr.  Duncan  Cadenhead.  Strawberrybank.  for  the  first  and  second  Carrots,  the  Altring. 
ham.  Mr.  William  Galluw,  gardener  to  Sir  M  Bruce,  at  Scotstown,  for  the  first  and  second 
Broccoli.  Mr.  Robert  Adams,  schoolmaster,  Banchonr,  for  the  first  and  fourth  Hollyhociis. 
-Mr.  William  Lawson,  gardener  to  Basil  irlsher,  Esq.,  Dcvanha  House,  for  the  first  Onions  and 
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second  Celery.  The  other  successful  competitors  were,  Mr.  Joseph  Riddoch,  gardener  to  General 
Burnett,  Banchory  Lodge,  the  second  and  third  Hollv hocks.  Mr.  William  Wales,  gardener  to 
Colonel  Duff  of  Fetteresso,  the  second  Beet-root.  Mr.  James  Wright,  gardenerj  \Vestficld,  the 
second  Onions.  Mr.  Alexander  Pittendrigh,  gardener  at  A«h  Grove,  the  tJiird  Applet,  the 
Kibston  Pippin.  Mr.  John  Daviditon,  gardener  at  Dunottar,  the  third  Pears,  the  Dercramotte 
d'Antomne.  Mr.  Juhn  W'ood,  gardener  at  Logic  Elphinston,  the  third  Onions.  Mr.  Edward 
Keisson,  ganicner  at  Drumtochty,  the  third  Carrots.  Twelve  Onions,  from  the  garden  of  Alex, 
andcr  Thomson,  Ksa  ,  of  Banchory,  which  came  too  late  for  competition,  were  found,  upon  com- 
parison, to  be  equal  to  the  first  prize  Onipns.  Mr.  George  Bolhwell,  Greenbank,  exhibited 
twelve  Potatoes,  weighing  half  a  stone,  the  produce  of  one  seed  of  the  American  Purple.  Mrs. 
Thomson,  sen.,  of  Banchory,  exhibited  a  very  sound  Carrot,  weighing  3^  lbs.  raised  in.  her  garden. 
There  was  also  shown  an  Apple,  in  a  very  perfect  condition,  the  Oaken  Pine,  of  crop  1821),  fVom 
the  garden  of  Provost  Hadden,  Grandholra  Cottage;  it  was  one  of  the  Apples  competed  with  in 
July  last,  and'was  at  that  time  laid  aside,  without  any  care  whatever.  A  vcy  large  and  beautiful 
Apple,  the  Emperor  Alexander,  was  shown,  fh)m  the  garden  ofPoIgownie  Ixxlge. 

There  wa«  submitted  to  the  Society  a  new  invention  of  pottery,  for  the  protection  of  carnations, 
and  similar  phuits,  from  earwigs,  and  other  insects.  The  article  was  highly  approved  of  by  the 
Society.  It  was  suggested  by  Mr.  Diack,  and  executed  by  Mr.  Allardyce,  who  will  very  soon 
have  a  stock  of  them  prepared.     It  ic  called  **  Diack 's  Insect  Guard." 

Colonel  Skene  and  Dr.  Mellis,  both  of  the  Honourable  East  India  Company's  serrice,  wort 
enrolled  members  of  the  Society.    {Aberdeen  Journal,  Nov.  10.) 


Art.  IX.     Obituary, 


Died,  on  the  7th  instant,  of  a  consumption,  at  Bowden,  aged  forty-eight, 
Mr.  Edward  Hobsmi  of  Manchester.  His  death  will  be  much  regretted, 
and  his  loss  severely  felt,  by  all  who  knew  him.  His  situation  was  that  ot 
a  superior  servant  in  a  respectable  manufacturer's  establishment,  where  he 
spent  many  of  his  latter  years  in  the  honest  and  indefatigable  discharge  of 
his  duties,  and  attention  (during  working  hours)  to  his  master's  interest. 
With  only  a  common  reading  and  writing  education,  but  with  the  blessing  o£ 
good  natural  talents,  and  by  the  most  determined  and  vigorous  persever- 
ance at  all  times,  when  unoccupied  in  the  duties  of  his  situation,  he  had 
become  a  thoroughly  skilful  botanist,  mineralogist,  geologist,  entomologist, 
nay,  almost  a  general  naturalist,  not  contenting  himself  with  mere  theories, 
but  advancing  into  the  higher  and  more  physiological  studies.  His  M^cf 
Brilannici  stand  a  recognised  monument  of  the  depth  of  his  knowledge,  and 
the  soundness  of  his  judgment  in  that  particuliu*  and  intricate  portion  of  the 
science  of  botany,  as  the  general  reference  made  to  the  work  by  Drs.  Hooker 
and  Taylor  willamply  testify.  In  botany,  mineralogy,  and  entomolog}',  he 
had  formed  considerable  collections. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  he  was  unceasingly  industrious.  He  was  withal; 
of  modest  and  frugal  habits,  warm  and  sincere  in  his  attachments.  HumbUi 
as  his  circumstances  certainly  were,  yet  such  was  his  ardour  in  the  pursuit 
of  natural  science,  that  his  assistance  has  frequently  been  given  to  those' 
whose  circumstances  were  more  humble  than  his  own. 

It  was  no  small  gratification  to  the  writer  of  this  article,  when  perform-f 
ing  the  last  sad  office  to  the  remains  of  this  much  esteemed  man,  to  seethe 
big  tear  stealing  silently  down  the  manly  cheeks  of  many  of  his  scientific: 
acquaintances.     This  speaks  volumes  as  to  his  character. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  the  fatigues  he  frequently  underwent,  and  ex- 
posure to  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather,  added  to  other  privations,  occa* 
sioned  the  illness  which  terminated  in  death.  He  has  left  a  numerous 
family  to  lament  his  loss.  —  J,  Ashworth,  Sept,  1830. 
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Drnwinf ,  not,  560. 
Loudon's  Illustrations  of  Landscape-Gardening, 

&c.,  announced,  475 ;  noticed,  57CL 

ARBORICULTURE. 

Billington's  Exposure,  &c.,  not.,  473. 
Billington's  Facts,  Ac.,  rev.,  *i&. 
Cruicksbank's  Practical  PUnter/rev.,  448. 
Lauder's  Observations  on  English  l^mtier,  an- 

nounced,  475. 
Library  of  Entertaining  Know1edge.^Trees,  93, 
Loudon's  Arboretum  Brit&nnicunt,  aanouoood,' 

562:  prospectus  in  dcUil,  718l 
Pamphlet  on  Planting,  annouoced,  894. 
Steuart's  Planter's  Guide,  43—46:  remarks  oo^ 

413L 
Strictures  on  Steuart's  Planter's  Guide,  87. 
Weld's  Essay  on  Evergreen  Oaks,  not.,  580. 
Witbers's  Letter  to  Sir  Henry  Steuart.  Bait.,  95. 

FLORICULTURE^ 

Groom's  Catalogue  of  Flowers,  ftc,  58SL 
Haven's  Print  of  Pinks.  29L 
Main'sVilla  and  Cottage  Florist's  Directory,  SSti. 
Roscoe's  Floral  Illustrations  of  the  Seasooa.  76w 

291. 
Sweet's  British  Flower.Gardea,74— 7&  2SL  882. 

563,  5G4. 
Sweet's  Florist's  Guide,  77, 7&  984,  S85. 57a 
Sweet's  (?eranUu»se,  7&  884. 568,  SJQ, 
Tyso's  Catalogue,  for  1829  and  1890,  of  Choice 

Ranunculuses,  292L 
Woollard's  CaUlogue  of  Ranunculuaca  for  1830. 

473. 


HORTICULTURE. 

Annales  de  la  Soci^t^  d' Horticulture,  hot,  475. 
Annates  de  I'lnstitut  Horticole  de  Fromunt 
294. 


BI*lntosh's  Practical  Gardener,  not.,  5WX 
Pomoloffical  Bfagazine,  82— 8a.  387— SS9.  471— 
473w  574, 575. 
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Aaaiiriif  Roberl.  lantc 


'sfinot,"** 


Acconifdiihmenu.  tleganl,  tor  Ibt  libsiulDi 

elutet,  micture  on,  SIS. 
AddlHtoDC  nunny,  Hii  U,  331. 
.<ttricutniiiictrlui,511. 
AniculIuTil  Aincintioa  at  WcM  Kent,  plougb- 

A^cuUonl  iDd  HorticultiuJ  SoclEiilDf  Kn 

South  Wild,  KT. 
AgHcuKunl  Sncifir  of  Jamdcii,  M*t  10,  3ES. 
Arftirt, ngrlniltur^c^ege oT,  391. 
AlbrdyH't  «Wd|  llln,  ~" 
AlitnEiiiirIa  almiM,  SV, 


sra 


Df,S7I , 


Ami^lili  Tluiu  OowoikI  !i 

Annua]  Ooouben;  3ba>  of  fnoutlc,  Aug.T. 

Aim  on  melon  pUntt,  quory  reipecUng,  50E 

A'^Mh,  blu^  and  frrra,  on  the 
of  Uic,  on  cliEiTj  and  plum  lt«t, 
Apple,  the  Derouhln  Quamnili 

the  irilh  Peach,  b  :  the  Cole.  SI ;  the  lierry 
mppln,  eti  the  HanOFll  Soaring,  rrillque 


pectLnB,  h 


no;  t 


nfe,  ouer*  Mpecllne,  t3 1 ;  1 

.a,  MT;  i6e  White  Spaniah  _._ , 

WI;  the  DownloD  PiKiln,  SSi  UvcSumnn 
I-c.imiBln,  laH  :  <he  Kn>e  orii>e  Pippin>.^«t 
Dnwyrfi  Kuuei,  SKI;  Ihe  Hed  Anraean, 
£119 :  the  BucUc;  Srtoimg,  SKk  Ihe  Hanwelt 
Soiirtng.  an }  •Fsdllng  (hxn  WheeWrV  Bin. 
let,  3S ;  Ihe  Ronl  lluxel,  *71  i  Ihe  S"* 
Youni.iTSi  Huatit*'!  Ool&a  Kppia,*13; 
the  Oucc,  tn ;  ibe  AdatiHl  PHmuln,  S7t  3 
Ihe  CoSle  Pippin,  STS;  Fnnklln-i  CuMk 

N™iSi»"ViJpln!;oTlhe  cultm'Sf,  b/Wr 
Jai  llrlonl.fl6. 

AMlei  ai^pean  An  a  (null  orcbin),  b;  Mr.  T 


lebeirtMBr.UlL 


ArnlKonliaU,  elralum,  7SH. 
Aah  coppice,  fltooll  of,  501. 

..i.'~„;....i. !.« — '•hebefi™.„  «i 

Mauritiu.,  in. 

,.— J.-'" 

|eaui,brT  I , 

^..c.  „.  u,»,oi  In  Aufuit  lad  Srptember.aSt 

in  Ortober,  f«6;  ihnn  theltt  oiNoierabfrto 
Alton,  WC.,  hint  remctlnc  Ihe  nainea  cf  ae- 

rrciariei  oC  horticultural  loiHctlel,  121. 
.filrii^luact#ileut,^pVCfc 
Alinoiphere  of  the  nclihixnirhood  of  Faria,  i. 
Auilculaa,  on  ralalng  nan  unl,  ftc,  bt  Hr.  P. 

Cornftf  M,  4*6.  ' 

AuKIn,  Itobeil,  Dbiluarv  of,  384, 
Ai,iaforcirriy^.«t,lnipro>enwntln,fliai»* 
BagahotT^irfc,  critique  reapeciiniE  Ihe  Ardnwr^ 

HalHlc.  Mr.,  luigHiloni  rn|Ket)ng  the  UtA 
Baitlle,  Mr.W.  tt,  on  propagallng  the  PtniutT 
Billlj'.pi'tnpbletonilnKlngrrulltreei.cinif^ 


eV^iv.™;;;; 


;%£ 


Balediirtbno  Cottage  Uarden  Sodetr,  Auf,  t&, 
iDC  Ihacidltin 
take  place  In. 

<  and  w 
ptinti,  tte.,  hiiiinlalac 


of.  En  tIHa  eonntTT,  »7. 

ir£  of  the  Tine,  channa  Hi 

It  the  beglnnlnj  rf  Augmt. 

irtl^tt'a  culUvatDr,  deacrlptloD  and  uao  uf^ 


V^^'^f^'f^h"^ 


aumann,Kap.  a  newPaHiflbra,  and  a  bartfr 
l^inWhui,  ilT  1  T\Vt  aflrH,  SlT. 
Baxter,  Hr.,  lesdi  of,  purchatedbj  Mr.  Kolghl, 

d  elegant  method  tt 


S„lui 


■f,  176;  Freocb,  177. 


Bngbie,  Hr.  A.,  imarka  on  Mr.  Kslghl'i  pibm. 


9f  tte  ohm  a  J  Iq 


lilanling,  maailu  on,  Slk 
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Birch  rind  of  the  American  Indians,  use*  of, 

by  Mr.  Hawthorn,  405 ;  suggestions  respecting, 

by  Mr.  Bailiie,  407. 
Blaikic,  Mr.,  his  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford, 

417. 
Blaikie.  T.,  effl'cts  of  the  winter  in  Paris,  482. " 
Blair,   f.,  notice  respetttiug  LktUynu  venlKus 

and  Kenni-diVi  raonoph^lla,  618. 
Blight,  the  rapid  generation  of  insects,  586 ;  rc> 

medy  for,  by  the  Hev.  J.  Tyso,  587. 
Boase,  Mr.  John,  description  of  two  machines 

for  scraping  and  sweeping  roads,  100. 
Boats  for  canaU,  improvement  in,  477. 
BonpUnd/a  trifoliftta,  SH5. 
Botanic  garden  at  Hath   in  Jamaica,  330;   of 

Ekiinburgh,  .14.3 ;  of  Cambridge,  490. 
Botanical  and  Kntomological  Society  of  Bury, 

notice  of,  bv  Mr.  J.  Horscfield,  3M. 
Botanical  ancl  Horticultural  Societiet :  ^ 

Durham,  Northumberland,  and  Newcastle ; 
upon  Tyne,  Febu  19th,  1830,255;  Nov.  13th, 
1829,  li.'4;  April  8th,  18».  383:  May  Uth 
and  June  11th,  5S1 ;  Branch  Meeting  of, 
June  lOth,  6  K) ;  July  9th,  631 ;  July  ISth, 
G.3I ;  Aug.  I!2th,  631. 

Bristol,  April  2Uth,  383. 

Hexham,  >fay  3d,  SSi. 

Newcastle  Sept  3d  and  7th,  738. 

South  Devon  and  East  Cornwall,  Febi  4th, 
address  of  Dr.  Hamilton,  S56 ;  meeting  of, 
May  27th,  5'J5. 
Botanical  Hegiittcr   and    Botanical   Magaxine, 

critical  remarks  on  the  comiwrative  merits  of 

the,  7il. 
Botanical  Society  of  Prcstwlcb,  notice  of,  by 

Mr.  J.  Horsefield,  392. 
Botany,  lectures  on,  in  Paris,  386;  Icnonion, 

to  be  given  by  Mr.  Sweet,  487. 
Boulevards,  the,  of  Paris  644. 
Bowers,  Mr.  John,  on  the  management  of  the 

timber  tree  plantations  at  West  Dean,  r>i3, 
Boyce,  Mr.  W.,  answer  respecting  Strcliti/a 

regime,  'liSQ. 
Braithwaite*s  steam  fircextinguishing  engine, 

478. 
Brandy  an  antidote  to  beer,  353. 
Brtsiica.  oleriurea  var.  arlwrescens,  introduced 

into  Philadelphia,  10-k 
Bread,  on  making,  168 :  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps, ' 

2ia  I 

Bree,  the  Rev.  W.  T.,  critique  respecting  the 
Hanwcll  souring  aiipic,  2^) ;  query  res|>ecting 
the  Bess  Pool,  and  on  the  advantage  of  rais- 
ing seedling*,  2^31  ;  varieties  of  primrose,  ox- 
lip,  and  cowslip  cultivated  in  the  neighbour, 
hood  of  Coventry,  3.')6  :  the  Han  well  souring 
and  seedling  from  Wheeler*s  Russet,  338 ;  the 
ErtnuH  alpinus  on  old  walls,  592. 

Brewing  beer,  168. 

Brick  tallies,  310. 

Brient,  Mr.  Jas.,  on  the  culture  of  the  Newtown 
Pippin  apple,  702. 

Brighton,  gardens  at,  216. 

Broccoli  plant,  a  six -year,  by  Mr.  Solomon 
Philips,  49^ 

Brookes,  Mr.,  notice  of  his  rockwork  to  be  sold,  I 
491. 

BucI,  Mr.  Jesse,  education  in  North  America, 
103. 

Buildings,  the  horticultural,  for  a  kitchcn.gar- 
den  of  three  acres  and  a  half,  670. 

Bulbs,  on  planting  and  protecting,  by  Mr.  W. 
Seymour,  4?). 

Burgc,  Mr.  James,  on  a  composition  for  destroy- 
ing Insects,  57. 

Burges's  improved  nxle  for  carriages,  &c.,  figured 
and  described,  StH. 

Butter,  iilHavnured,  remedy  fbr,  368;  tasting 
of  turnips,  preventive  for,  by  Mr.  J.  Clarke, 
504. 

Ciibb.^ges,  culture  of,  177;  field,  names  and  in- 
troduction of  several  sorts  of,  366. 

Okctus  Ackermiinni,  5m. 

Calendar,  garden,  for  the  cotUger,  190:  of  bus- 
bandty,  193.  «•    »       » 

CHOla  icthU'ip;ca,  exi^iVmenl  on^t^. 


Camberwell  Nursery,  May  4th,  378, 

Cam^IlM  jap6nica,  malifldra,  oleifera,  reticu- 
lata,  &is(inqua,  jap6nica  varicgkta,  jap6nica 
incamiita,  and  japonira  ancmoneflbra,  ^89.  to 
291 ;  jap6nica  Pomponia^  Japcmica  cor4llina, 
jap^nica  fibre  pli>no  albo,and  jap^'inica  exiroia, 
471  ;  japunica  WlUbni,  575;  jap<'>nica  msrW- 
friia,  .'>76;  jap6nica  fimbri&ta,  576;  japonica 
Chandler/,  576. 

Cameron,  Mr.  John,  answer  to,  query  on  heat- 
ing  pits  by  hot  water  pipes,  615. 

Canavhlia  bonari^nsis,  210. 

Canker  and  ulcer  in  plants,  S9. 

Canker  in  fieach  trees,  query  on  the,  by  Mr.  R. 
Wdtts,  617. 

Ca|)e  plant,  technical  name  of  a  certain  one, 
qucrv  on,  2'24«. 

Cape  "[fown,  gardening  news  from,  302L 

Capper,  W.  W.,  on  the  anatomy  of  the  vine,  12. 
129.  257 ;  papers  on  the  vine,  remarks  on,  by 
John  Lindley,  358. 

Caraccas,  the  Botanic  Garden  at  the,  notice  of, 
by  EL  A.  Willianuon,  484. 

Carlton  Hall,  plan  and  descriptloo  of  the  kit. 
chen-garden  at,  by  Mr.  W.  Seymour,  6G9L 

Carnation,  picotee,  and  gooseberry  cbow  of  Cox. 
lodge,  ^ 

Carpets,  stair,  machine  for  beating,  319. 

Carrots,  culture  of,  176. 

Castlemartvr,  account  of,  348L 

Castor  oil,  importation  of,  from  the  Vf.  Tndles, 
330. 

Caterpillar,  to  destroy,  210 ;  on  the  oak  coppice, 
suggesttion  respecting,  22J. 

Caterpillars,  critique  respecting  destroying,  as 
mentioned  in  a  fbrmer  No.,  217 ,  query  on 
destroying,  223 ;  answer  to,  2S3 ;  on  the  Coa- 
stanfinopTe  nut,  query  resiiectinjd  SS4. 

Ceanbthus,  a  hardy  one  on  sale,  317. 

Celery,  critical  remark  respecting,  SS2 ;  cheap 
and  eiisy  method  of  raising,  by  Mr.  E  Boiger, 

Celluiar  texture  described,  SJ^ft 
Cemetcix>pIaQted,*tLiveriK)<^S53i  metitfio. 

C^rbor'rt  TdafihiH,  275. 

Cesspools  for  cottages,  172. 

Champs  Elys^es  or  Paris,  646. 

Chnpman,  Mr ,  notice  respecting,  61SS. 

Chenopbdium  61idum,  574. 

Cherry,  Knight's  Early  Black,  82 ;  the  Water- 
Ion,  288 ;  Che  Black  Eagle,  472,  the  Dnwnton, 
.775 ;  the  AOkne,  query  resiiecting;,  by  John 
Stuart,  615. 

Chimneys,  st.icks  of,  in  Paris,  8. 

Chimney-sweeping  apixiratus,  query  respecting, 
223. 

Chi&wick  garden,  reports  on,  and  management 
of,  224 ;  plan  of,  and  structures  in,  247  ;  gene- 
ral  management,  247,  248 ;  proposed  plan  for, 
figured  and  described,  249. 

Chrysanthemum  indicum,  on  flowering  the,  428L 

Churchyards,  Aruit-trecs  in,  5(15. 

Cider,  for  the  cottager,  151 ;  the  best  work  on 
making,  504. 

Citron  tree  in  the  gardens  of  Castle  Sempte,  no. 
ticc  of  «,  by  John  Hay,  7()2. 

Clapton  Nurwry,  April  3d,  378. 

Claremont,  Afay  13th,  3S2. 

Clarification  in  making  sugar,  151. 

Clarke,  Mr.  J.,  preventive  for  butter  tatting  ot 
turnips,  .Wlw 

Classical  residence,  296. 

Clover,  South  American,  query  respecting,  5^4. 

Colibett's  corn,  account  of  a  |iatch  of,  by  Mr. 
Greig,  60. 

C6cculu.i  palmMus,  276.  .'>7Q. 

Collectors  of  plants,  instructioni  for,  56S. 

Collet,  the,  explained,  13. 

Colliers,  Monmouthshire,  circumstance  reaped. 

ing  the,  534. 
Coluieseum,  account  of  the,  105. 
Colville's  nursery,  Jan.  3d,  and  May  1st,  377. 
Comptisition  for  gardener  s  shoes,  31 T. 
Composts  and  soils,  qualities  of,  by  J.  Main    215. 
Concentration,  in  making  sugar,  151.        * 
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Conductor,  critical  Hinaikt  on  the  pi>iiKlplefl 

and  conduct  of  the,  7SU. 
Conservatory,  design  for  a  small  on^  66i. 
Cooperation  in  education  and  trareliinfr,  479. 
CooperatiTe  societiet,  (^ject  of,  by  J.  C.  Peon, 

478 ;  of  Perth  and  Dundee,  494. 
Copenhi^ea,  gardening  news  fttmi,  S21. 
Ct^rcitlum,  dennition  of  the,  556. 
Com  mtil,  new,  S&l 
Comfleld,  Mr.  P.,  on  raising  auriculas  ttom 

seed,  &c.,  426. 
Com  laws,  599: 

Cottages,  of  labourers,  109 :  country  labourers, 
plans  and  descriptions  of  three,  153 ;  labour- 
ers', four  designs  for,  by  Mr.  Richard  Var. 
den,  660. 
Cottage  gardens,  remarks  on,  by  Mr.  Charles 

Hulbert,  59a 
Cottage  husbandry  and  architecture,  with  refer. 

ence  to  priie-essay*,  fee,  139. 
Cottage  system,  critical  remarks  on  the,  606. 
Cottage  in  England,  description  of  one,  by  Mr. 

John  Howden,  ^7. 
Council  of  the  Horticuieural  Society,  9f& 
Country  Times  newspaper.  107. 
CoTent  Garden  Market,  Jan.  8d.  119;  March 
12th,  S53 :  April  and  May,  378;  Julv,  511 ; 
the  new  baiuling  of,  513  x  priiee  in  Septem. 
ber,  623 :  Nov.  1st,  732. 
Covering  for  an  auricula  stage,  496L 
Cow,  advantage  of,  to  a  cottager,  181 ;  manage- 
ment of,  l»l  906. 
Cow  tree,  915. 

Craig,  Mr.  James,  remarks  on  Mr.  Newtngton*s 
observatians  on  the  management  of  peach 
trees,  430 ;  on  the  green  fly  in  the  blossoms 
of  peach  trees,  552;  on  the  visible  cause,  and 
easy  and  eflkctual  cure,  of  the  bad  setting  of 
some  sorts  of  grapes,  097. 
Crops,  rotatkxi  o^  tor  oottagen.  SIOl ;  remark. 

able,  produced  in  the  Vale  of  York,  493. 
Croup,  remedy  for  the,  558. 
Cruickshank*s  Practical  Planter  versus  Pon. 
ley's  FofcM  Pruner,  oo  the  subject  of  pruning 
flr  trees,  675. 
Cucumber,  large,  600. 
Cucumbers,  on  keeping  a  flneMoomon,  by  Mr. 

George  Fulton,  709. 
Cultivation  taught  in  Paris,  386. 
Cummings,  Mr.  11,  some  account  of  a  large 

vine  at  Scllwood  Park^  439. 
Currants  in  Corsica,  21 1 . 
Curtis,  Mr.,  his  establishment  at  Olaienwood, 

733. 
Cypress  and  cork  tree,  deciduous,  query  respect- 

ing.  227. 
Daisies,  query  on  destroring,  615. 
Dalglelsh,  Mr.  H.,  on  heating  bot.houses  by 
Fowler's  thermosiphon,  334 ;  notice  of  a  pUn. 
tain  which  has  ripened  Iriiit,  489. 
Davenport,  G.,  large  pumpkins,  599. 
Dean  Forest,  ftmces  at,  446l 
Deiiccation  in  making  sugar,  150. 
Dendr6bium  chrysdnthum,  877. 
Dcnson,  Mr.  John,  jun.,  on  the  sexes  and  his. 
tory  of  the  Lombardy,  or  Turin,  poplar,  419. 
DiacK,  Mr.  Alexander,  his  mode  of  grafting  the 

large  branches  of  old  trees,  696L 
Dick^s  railways,  477. 
Diseases  of  plants,  396. 
D61icho6  tctragDn6Iobus,  315. 
Dove's  dung  in  Samaria,  8ia  358. 
Drawing  from  nature,  easy  method  of,  305. 
Drummond,  Mr.,  his  mode  of  frightening  bears, 

569. 
Dryobflanops  Qintnhora,  573. 
Duncan,  Mr.  Willuim,  on  the  botanic  flower. 

garden    K  Trelowarren,  480. 
Dykes,  Mr.  J.,  ouery  on  a  weevil  destnictive  to 

fruit  trees,  500;  answer  to,  501. 
Earle,  Mr.  A.,  notice  of  his  views  taken  h)  New 

Zealand,  ftc.,  486. 
Ear-ring^aremnant  of  barbarism,  481. 
Earwigs,  newly  invented  trap  for,  491 ;  critical 
remark  on  destroying,  by  tin  pipes,  bj  W. 
Mason,  jun.,  783. 


Edgeware,  new  ahns-hoases  at,  107. 
Edgcworth,  Thomas,  jun.,  thcsoude  as  invented 

by  a  Wrexham  mechanic,  216. 
F^fging  tiles  of  Mr.  Allardyce,  309. 
Edinburgh,  rare  plants  flowered  near,  493 ;  ve. 

getablemaricet,  June  1st,  494;  August  7th,  601. 
Education,  account  of,  in  North  America,  by 

Mr.  Jesse  Buel,  103;   principle,  critical  re. 

marks  on,  217 ;  syiitem  in  the  United  States, 

324 ;  classical,  325 ;  erroneous  notions  of  its 

efl^ts,  488 ;  as  a  check  to  population,  critical 

remarks  respecting,  609. 
^ichr^sum,   Mr.  Wiggins's  management  of, 

65& 
Elles,  Mr.  J.,  on  the  potato,  58 ;  on  the  culture 

of  the  ^sa  odorkta,  427 ;  observations  re. 

specting  Mr.  Howden>  management  of  forest 

trees,  yi5. 
Enc^lia  can^scens,  210. 
Englefield  House,  remarks  on,  655. 
Ensor,  G.,  notice  of  the  culture  of  wheat  in  the 

neighbourhood  of  Ardress,  in  Ireland,  691. 
E^psom  nursery,  plants  which  have  flowered  at, 

during  September  and  October,  1829,  115; 

critical  remarks  concerning,  357 ;  rare  plants 

flowered  in  the,  from  February  to  Jane,  508; 

July  and  August,  620. 
frinus  alplnus  on  old  walls,  by  the  Rev.  W.  T. 

Bree,  592. 
ErraU,  6I4w  786. 
Errington,  Mr.  Robert,  Aruit  trees  in  too  rich  a 

soil,  54 ;  answer  to  query  respecting  vines  for 

a  geranium  house,  231 ;   standard  sises  for 

{garden  pots,  354 1  query  on  Mr.  Saunders's 
ist  of  pears,  615 ;  remarks  on  the  treatment 

of  fruit  trees,  693 ;  farther  remarks  on  training 

the  peach  and  nectarine,  G95. 
Espionage  at  the  Chiswick  garden,  8M,  843. 
Eucalj^I^us,  answer  to  query  reqteeUng,  502.' 
Exotic  nursery,  call  at,  119. 
Exotics,  acclimated,  list  of,  desired,  889;  natu- 

ralisation  of,  4S0. 
Falconar,  Mr.  D.,  species  of  /^ris  wanted,  502: 
Faldermann,  M.  F.,  rare  plants  from  Persia  to 

the  Petersburgh  botanic  garden,  381 ;  coHec 

tion  of  melons  from  Russia.  33S ;  a  new  va. 

riety  of  wheat  from  China,  $39. 
Fanning,  Mr.  D.,  his  botanic  garden  at  Carac 

cas,  Si5i  account  of  the  Guaco  plant,  dSM>: 

the  Aracacha  plant,  386 ;  tobacco  plants  of 

Colombia,  387. 
Farm  servants  in  Korthumberiand,  customs  In 

hiring,  and  method  of  paying,  969. 
Farmers  and  gardeners  near  Paris,  personal 

character  of,  9. 
Fences  at  Dean  Forest,  the,  446. 
Feme,  John,  query  on  avoiding  woodlice,  883 ; 

on  keeping  fruits,  more  particularly  apples, 

700. 
/^rula  p^^rsica,  572. 
Festivities  in  the  Champs  Elys^cs  of  Paris, 

646. 
Field  sports,  a  subscription  park  and  warren  for, 

in  France,  31  a 
Fig,  the  white  Sidney,  654. 
Finlayson's  harrow  and  Wilkie's  brake,  remarks 

on,  by  R.  Fmlavson,  Esq.,  499. 
Firs,  pruning  of,  455,  676. 
Flanders,  feriilitv  of,  54a 
Fleetwood,  Mr.  Thomas,  on  the  culture  of  the 

strawbernr  on  a  light  sandy  soil,  710. 
Floral  and  Horticultural  Societies : 

Bolton,  June  30th,  634 ;  August  18th,  74a 

Chelmsford  and  Essex,  April  £Oth,  514;  Sep. 
tember  13th,  734. 

Hull,  May  3d  and  84th.  520;  June  21,  689; 
July  5th  and  August  5th,  oSO ;  Sejitcmber 
13th,  757. 

Liverpool,  May  87th.  523 ;  August  i^th,  6!^ 

Manchester,  April  22d  and  May  20th,  739 ; 
June  24th,  740 ;  August  9th,  742. 

Rochdale,  April  ifflth,  524  ;  May  26th,  633.     , 

Sheflield,  738. 

Stockport,  598. 
Florence,  vegetables  and  fruit  at,  319 ;  weather 

at.  320. 
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Floricts'  and  Hortlcultunl  Society  of  Notting. 
ham,  April  Slst,  383  ;  of  Darlington,  521. 

Floristt  of  Monkwearmoutb,  August  9th,  633. 

Florists'  Societies : 
A  vr  and  Kilmarnock,  competition  of  the,  637. 
Cambridge,  June  14th,'515 ;  July  26tb,  625. 
Exeter,  April  15th,  384. 

;    Morpeth,  May  27th,  522. 
Pandon  Dean,  May  8ih,  522. 
Pontcland,  July  loth.  632. 

Fiower  gardens,  designs  for  laying  out,  remarks 
respecting,  i3l9. 

Flower-garden,  plan  of  a,  423. 

Flower-gatherer,  Agured  and  described,  588  ^ 
hand  flower-gatherer,  589. 

Flower-pots,  groove-bottomed,  309. 

Flowers,  hint  on  preserving,  229. 

Flower  Show  of  Bolton,  April  30th,  525. 

Fonzi's  smokcwconsuming  stove,  479;  his  terro- 
met.illic  teeth,  480. 

Food  of  animals  and  vegetables,  400. 

Foot.scraj>er  for  sandy  soils,  318. 

Forcing  of  earth,  456, 

Fore.khortening,  Mr.  Blaikle*s  system  of,  418L 

Forest  trees,  management  of,  4t>3. 

FowU,  for  cottagers,  175.  lb[). 

Fowler,  Mr.,  his  models  for  markets,  105. 

Fowler's  thermo^iphon,  extract  ou  heating  hot- 
houses by,  334. 

Frame  and  strike  for  a  tulip  bed,  figured  and 
described,  684. 

Eraser,  Mr.,  ;)4a. 

French,  Mr.  D.,  cause  of  the  fkilurc  of  the  early 
Charlton  pear,  503. 

French,  William,  obituary  of,  639. 

Frognals,  the  seat  of  Lord  Sidney,  remarks  on 
6(ai 

Fruit  market  of  Edinburgh,  September  26th,  109. 

Fruit  trees,  in  too  rich  a  soil,  by  Mr.  Robert 
Errington,  54 ;  for  cottagers,  180 }  earlier  bear- 
ing  of,  now  than  formerly,  229  i  (Vom  North 
America,  338;  in  churchyards,  505;  Ameri. 
can  list  of,  by  Mr.M.  Saul,  613 ;  remarks  on  the 
treatment  of,  by  Mr.  Robert  Errington,  693. 

Fruits,  to  increase  the  size  of,  481 ;  on  keeping, 
more  iKirticularly  apples,  by  Mr.  John  Ferme, 
700. 

Fuchsias  and  hydrangeas,  query  respecting, 
728. 

Fuel,  mode  of  growing,  for  cottagers,  144. 

Fulham  nursery,  June  27th,  507. 

Fulton,  Mr.  G.,  answer  respecting  Strelitzia 
reglns.  229;  vines  for  a  green-housc,  23!^; 
observations  on  the  management  of  vines  in 
the  vinery,  707 ;  on  keeping  a  fine  bloom  on 
cucumbers,  709. 

Fumigating  pot,  figured  and  described,  553. 

Functions  of  animals  and  vegetables,  399. 

Fund  for  gardeners,  remarks  on,  by  Mr.  James 
Rollins,  353. 

Fund*  for  general  education,  335. 

Fiingi,  poisonous  effects  of,  571  ;*  edible,  of  Bri. 
tain,  572. 

Garden,  cottage,  cultivation  of,  175^  committee 
of  the  London  Hort  Soc.,  24<> ;  Libraries,  cri- 
tical remarks  respecting,  bv  J.  Newman,  610. 
of  the  Caledonian  Horu  »>c.,  promenade  in 
the,  600 ;  royal,  remarks  on  the,  7SL 

Gardener,  the  continental,  compared  with  the 
English  one,  388. 

Gardener's  house  and  sardens  at  Worksop  Ma. 
nor,  by  Robert  Abraham,  Esq.,  architect,  94. 

Gardeners  and  farmers  near  raris,  personal 
character  of,  9. 

Gardeners  sent  out  by  the  Hort  Soc.,  245. 

Gardens  and  gardeners,  the  royal,  489. 

Gardens  of  Marshal  Tallard,  answer  to  query 
respecting,  224 ;  of  Prince  Mcttemich,  on  the 
Rhine,  described,  33;  in  England  and  S(»t> 
Land,  observations  made  on  visiting  several, 
during  the  summer  of  1830,  by  Mr.  Saunders, 
653. 

Gaulth^riVi  Skailon,  562. 

Gender  of  botanical  names,  on  the,  486i 

Geometrical  forms  and \\neftvt«N^\»iX'uKY\QAoe, 


Georgina,  iia'mted  Jadjr  anfflaoocftowertd 
figured  and  described,  /7. 

Geraniums,  marking,  210. 

Ginger,  culture  of,  &c,  described,  2S3L 

Glass,  substitute  for,  in  hot-bouses,  353 ;  csacx- 
ing,  preventive  for,  500. 

Glazing  with  lead  laps,  answer  to  query  re- 
specting,  72a  ^  „ 

Godsall,  Mr.  Williaaa,  his  ne«r  budding-knife 
figured  and  described,  306 ;  notice  of  a  sinaU 
ecooomicai  green-house,  667. 

Goldfinch,  change  of  colour  in  a,  flOL 

Goldworth  Nurserv,  May  11th,  58a 

Gooseberries,  queries  respecting  a  coIleeCioB  oc, 
by  Edmund  Vallance,  7S7. 

Gooseberry  Shows : 
of  1829.  M.  Saul,  337. 
Haddrick's  Mill,  July  31.,  631. 
Bumopfield,  Aug.  14.,  632. 
Ovingnam,  Aug.  9.,  SXL 

Gordon,  Mr.  Alexander,  remarks  on  a  defiect  m 
the  ripening  of  grapes,  221;  chcmira)  and 
geological  elevations  of  plants  oorrectod,  359. 

Gorrie,  Mr.  A.,  C.  M  tt&,  remarks  on  Sir  Henry 
Steuart's  Planter's  Guide,  43 ;  on  dostroyiDg 
slugs,  69 ;  on  preservitig  tender  plants  in  win- 
ter, 402 ;  crops  in  the  Lothians,  495 ;  critical 
remarks  resi>ecting  the  fuucttons  of  teBfCS, 
724. 

Gould,  Mr.  John,  obituary  of,  256. 

Grafting  on  tt»e  Urge  branches  of  old  tree^  Ifr* 
Alexander  Diack's  mode  of,  696. 

Gram,  query  respecting,  224;  answer  to,  3GB. 

Grape,  the  Rhodes,  figured  and  described,  bv 
Tbos.  Appleby,  599;  the  Tokay,  setting  of, 
by  D.  Wnght,  602. 

Grapes,  defoct  in  ripening,  remaiks  oa,  by  Mr. 
Alexander  Gordon,  221;  Muscadine  and 
Mu&cat,  answor  to  query  respecting^  SS2: 
early,  343 ;  on  the  visible  cause,  and  easy  and 
efllbctual  cure,  of  the  bad  seCtiag  of  some  sorts 
of,  by  Mr.  James  Craig,  687 ;  cause  ef  the 
ahrtvelling  of,  in  hoi-houses,  709. 

Green  fly  in  the  blossoms  of  p^u:h  trees,  eo  the, 
by  Mr.  James  Craig,  558. 

Green-house  Society  of  Ayrshire,  April  22d, 
384;  May  27th,  526;  June  S4th.  696;  July 
8th,  637. 

Grecn.house,  design  fbr  a  small  one,  G64 ;  no- 
tice of  a  small  economical  one,  by  Mc  God- 
sall, 667. 

Grefl'e  des  Charlatans,  21L 

Grcig,  Mr.,  account  of  a  patch  of  D)bbett*s  con, 
60. 

Groom's  flower-garden,  ^1*7  ^^t  ^^i   ^^P 

bed,  description  of,  683L 
Ground,  preparatioa  of,fbr  the  xcoeptioB  of 

plants,  462. 
Guaco  plant,  326. 

Guard  for  trees,  new,  by  Mr.  John  Hislem  ^. 
Guinguettes,  the,  or  tea   gardens  of    JP)ara, 

64& 
Haarlem,  account  of  the  forcing  and  floricultiDe 

at,  by  J.  Rins,  592. 
Habi^nthus  Anderabn^  QBSg 
Hamilton,  W.,  M.D..  his  address  to  the  &  De- 
von and  E.  ComwaU  JS«I»  and  Hort  Soc,  2S6 ; 

circumstances    reniecUng   Aigembne  awxi- 

dma,  315;  the  J[>ulichos  tetragon61obua.  S15 ; 

the  Meloncito  d'OloTi  315;  seeds  from  Car- 

thagena, 493. 
Hammersmith  Nursery.  April  4th,  578. 
Happiness,  tecnporal,  944. 
Harewood  House,  and  its  gardens  and  gxoonds, 

description  of,  649. 
Harrison's  method  of  pruning  the  pendi  and 

nectarine,  remarks  on,  by  Jos.  Harrison,  29(1 
Harrison,  Mr.  Oeoive,  critical  remarks  on  Ter- 

b^na  Metiftdrest  SS2. 
Hawkins.  Mr.  Thos.,  suggestions  respecting  the 

caterpiUar  on  the  oak  coppice,  SS3. 
Haworth,  A.  H.,  query  respecting  hardybulboos 

plants,  968. 
Hawthorn,  Mr.,  on  the  birch  lind  of  the  Ama- 
.     rican  Indians.  4U5^ 
\YLvs ,  ^^Vvu^  on  lordng  by  means  of  steam  ACCing 
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I  ■!  cHAe  irtBfti,  iSti   notice  of  -I        '—  "•--  "-'  "•  ■  -  ■  "-  '--  -"■ 
u«  in  Ihc  urdcni  of  CiUle  Scm^i 
hi!  lyiton  of  Ji«ting  {•ia.asi. 


Hctarl  Town,  ■  lilf  ni;  and  Kin 

o^ngeUiati  tui  rhiiu  u,  J47. 
Hntawn.  Ur.  Edwud,  obituiTT  af, 
HchliDD,  Mr,  N.  &,  ddcription  of  £ 
Hon  fur  Ihc  cottager.  113.  ISS. 
Honand,  J.,  inminl  oT  tiro  Lnm  i 

emtum  of  Ibe  woid  Punno,  Its. 
Huoka'a  Bhilih  Flan,  critiiril   . 

-wdiii*,  by  J.  JonM,  tii 
Miiiii,  fur  the  cottager,  US. 
HoneOoU  He.  J.,  notice  ot  l^e  Pi 


imiitrj,  continued,  bj  G- 

^''S«letie> : 

i,  Msf  Juij  mil',  ewf  Aug.'a 


BueUnshan,  Aug.  «lh,  19S9,  «1. 

Bur;,  t3o>,  iMi,  ISW,  lis. 

Caledonian,  Dkl  3d,  ISSSi  3Wi  HuTch  Wh, 


Mieim^  April  1^,  Blii  Jineilii, 
par,  ApKI  tSOi.  rag.  7«6, 


Falkirk,  April  liTth  ST. 


Ncirfolk  ana  N'nnricll,  i.^i  Kol.  ^Ili,  18», 

11^;  Hai  WUh, Slii ;  Julr  Bth, 6j5. 
Nnrwlell,  Aug,  tth,  SJG. 
K^  April  vlat,  and  Hay  [9lh,  £19;  June 

1001,08;  July  SM.fiSS. 
South  Demo,  Ac., IKS,  July!4tA,63Si  SeK 

l«lh,T«. 
SHcliBg,  117)  meeUnf  afB(iyllIh,!»Ti  July 

i.iih.Big.  g™t7iiT,7*n. 

realum,  OcL  ISih,  1SS9, 1J4;  April 


IB :  Juni 


..M'j.Wili,S°SiJuueMil, 
;"■   •-■'■-'  ii.t,7i5. 


if  bvea  purpilrea,  314. 


t^drangaiand  Fuchilai,  query  ir'ipccling,  TSS. 

Ii^^  quer;  on  the  proper  alic  for  t,  by  W. 
p.  VaaghM,')*!, 

liiillTl.c.i.lcTit  Finri-l..  i.f  !I,-ridon,  Maj3Iil,aiS. 


J.'ilroylnf,  by  Mr. 


°!KV 


!»;;  sept«i>t,£iit, 

83;  JinieUth,ffl£ 

.    Hunpriilrr,  Seiit.  Hi,  \il9,  IM. 
HcrribrJihlrc,  remarU  on,  3S6;  April  33d, 
Bl» ;  Juno  dd,  and  July  Htb,  ab;  Setil. 
Slil,T(fr. 
Ipiwlch    Not,  17ih,  1B»,  iHli  April  «IUi, 

Inland,  Jane  SM,  «K ,  Aug-  10th,  Wa 
LiTarpDol,  ApKI&th,^. 
.    London,  mMing  of,  SnL  IMh,  im,  113; 
Oct  doih,  lis*  No*.  .^I,'I13;  Not.  ITlh, 


ire,  SJ7i  ^nc 

report,  Sjl! ;  nrdcnen  icnt  out  trr,  MS ; 
April  fith,  iWh,  Hay  111,  MB;  May  4th, 
Slli  UaT  IWh,  5Mj  June  lil.  loth,  and 
Rlil,  and  July  6lh,  MS ;  July  7th,  and  Ulli, 
sue-,  July iOt)!, 618 1  Aug.Jd.aidlTthiUHl 


Crii,  ii-ccici  <c,incin)t,  by  Mr.  D,  Falconar,  30!. 

lUnndn  Pla''nln''in  Paiii,  3851  nol  luitaLI* 

for  Bmland,  389 
leuon,  Ur.  C  KHl^hitmodeofcultliratlagtlie 


Krily,  >b.  A.,  on  niring  nuibrooms  during 

LhevinterKuon,  Si 
Kenn*d*i  monophjUa,  nudce  leipoctlng,  by  T, 

Keniington  Gitderu,  north  wall  of,  adeformlty, 

Kenilngton  nuraerv,  3i^ 

Kewk'i'i  uinde  of  healing  on  Iht  liphon  prin. 

3c  3 
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KKctm-tiidoi,  tlif  horticBlluid  bnilillnfi 
Knup  Kill  nunrrr,  Ha;  iOlh,  S73. 

KnlKhl,  -t.  A.,  KDMilu  m  hii  Mncf,  bi  Mr. 
I&iiK.UU;  ireatraml of, bjthr Conduct 
tlT;  Mur  fmni,  on  the  Mita  of  Ibe  Hn 

Kslgh't,  Mr   hit  rMt  (0  Hurieni,  31T 


,      _...    rtKc  bulbill.tclcl,  SIS;  of  ifcefruil-   i 

loaiai,aaj  bu  ^oa  poM,  9^;   bni  wi- 
'  ippuMiu,  Oplml  ud  dneribvl.  Slij  an 

UBrtaj,  Dec.  flitani  Hix  li^  Sit; 

pHirhuen  oT  Mr  Biiirn  mrii. -Wr.  „, 

Knlagc,  Ur  b  M .  bu'bt  culll'alinl  by,  ^t\        UmitimtBloCComltit!**,  *e3. 

Ijil>i>uT,'r'-.  .V. ,  ,  .i.iN-  I .!.:<',  Ill    Mangold  « line!,  tii^rmue  ftoDi,  149;  ruketf 


Vidhnf  lunuttUa,  fhiK  of,  Htvrcd  uil  St. 

raUing  *n  arlj'  ctcp  of  peai,  £^ ;  rnir  to 

crHicitnii  on  hn  villa  and  Conaie  Fliriil'i 

Dlrmorr.  Its. 
Main,  a.  I  ciDi.  In  thU  countir,  nncliuhn  rc- 

l^ot,  Jnhiu,  crilique    on   K,  Rint'i  aili. 
Malaria,  US. 


MogKridgF,   Etq.,  ^^ . 

.   . of.lW. 

LaAdacapc-gArdcnina  of  England  andOemrj 

eompaitd,  bi  U.  Jacob  Rini,  Jun.,  3t. 
Xilhytui  Ten&iui,    nutlo  -      " 


LaBdei,  Mi.  P.,  ijueij  rctpctHng  hjtnM  meloiii 
L>a*(h  fUnctlnni  of,  FTlllcal  nmutki  mpMtliif 


l^nuce,  cabbage,  on  Ihe  fOrrlng  of,  in  HnlUnil, 
,  b;  ffl.  F.  Lmdeganl,  tiualated  bj  U.  Jt-nu 


X.f  Mum  PsFH^nAiM,  »£ 


IbcKlof  maklof  ban  fat  binding  ^nt^  tic 

I  LfaiialaledbrH.>JeniP.Pec«Kn,6Kg  onlhi 

forcing  of  cuttiiiitlittuF*  In  Hntbnd,  tiaris 


in  Cappei-i  papen  oi 

idSaltibuii,dlitiJclbe 


ilcgirden,  April  M,  378. 


Imrjtiua,  Wtterftvn  t^iebManlcnTdenattbe, 
br  Mr.  John  Nevman,  4M ;  prMea  «f  divtU 
lion  al  Ibe,  <BS. 

leana,  Mr.Jshn,  remark  tempting  nboU.IOG. 

IMIco-Bounlcal  SDclet;.  HA.  SMl 

lehina,  collection  of,  IVom  Rmrta,  lif  K  F- 
Faldnrnann,    338;    tante.    SM;    the    Klag 
lAjtridl,  ^UCCT 


ew. 

Henuerie  oT  Ibe  Jai 
Methley<a  flre-placrt. 


tbemm.ofSiTA,  456. 
■        --Unent  or  Ibe  •(  liee,  «i ; 

MoggTidge,  John  H.,  Eiq.,  the  nvereH  el  m 
eiperiment  for  beOertBg  the  eoKnllai  of  the 


MoRuge  Svcietr  of  Poland,  ortirifl  of,  WI. 

Moiton.  Mt.  a,  on  Wtt-^  — — '  -■ ^ 

UitonV  nheel  plough 


WlkiF^  Hheri  piough,  iDd 
"■"h.SIP;  ImpxmmenUiD 

-ai^Tn,'  br  M.  jHxb 


MLd-cahin  in  Ireland,  liseilptkiB  of  ■,  bj  Ul 

Muwuni  of  the  Jni5ln  dra  PlaBI«,  »1. 

bJwI^'A.'KeUr,  fl,  "  ""'*'"***' 
"Muak  meLoQi  ftora  Buoia,  33Gt 
Mirlle,    the  broad-rearcd  ud  nuTvw-lmed 

^Icctannc  and  peach,  idenlHT  of  tbe,  S9S 

Mr!'"Mr'!'^    J«hti,  «  (he  I 
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qutn  «i  a  bUght  in 
ind  rKmdi.  6M) ;  c ' 


f  Mr.  Rl.g,  hi.  f.nvllj 
..  .Jr.KdmiS  (Ioti»n,7M 

0(U>T>  Sir  ticoim,  hli  KirdKi  tl  Bi^  3H. 
OGl  Xdm-i  Iddie  of  Fro  GudHiin,  Squ  «», 


■thalan,  (Hctltllc, 

UicGniiclV.,Mi  UMBD7Bl(^otgE.S88.. 
Pcacli  Hid  HctudiA,  on  th*  tmlmfnr  dT.  dur- 
liitibaiiiBBViHHq,  biMr.  V"" —  '~ 
mouc,  or  Uonbani,  131  ^  on  t 
Inhitai  en  Innlf^  In  Mr.  Vk 
Boyr  of  WmMlngtan.  UR ;  idn 


S.'SaE^ 


John  MnrloMda,  j£ 
Placb  tno,  Nnrtaitaa'i  i 
~  !■■,  ICKaAi  Ob  ^  Mr.  J 
Pnn^  Tutft  vid  Ifovcr  p 


Ftu,  will  Chirlun, 


QFnncb,  a»i  'on  railing 
It  URipijf,  b«  lb.  Main,  A.L.S.,  S^; 
IV  dwuf  UH  flUTly  fnnw,  orUJcil  n- 

HllUuluiii,  A» 
I,  H.  A.  Untlncn  aiUscUon  of, 

object  of  cDoperatlte  KoletlH,  478. 


Fmhihi,  N.  J.  P.,  Icttn  nam  Deninirli,  SIf  ^ 
Budailiu  ncwi  ntim  CopenJiBun.afl  ;  irjuu. 
EUon  oTiui  KCDUQl  o/ 1  nuAiid  dI  miking 
kua  fer  UadiDg  planu,  br  U.  P.  LindEgurd, 

or  ulilMg*  IMtuu  in  HoUidd,  bj  h'  p!  Ua- 

p£3n  li'-  Solomon,  on  t  lix.Teir  broccoli 

nijiialagjr  orplanli,  critlnl.  rHpsriini,  SSS. 
nutter,  qaaj  mfeaing  (he,  m. 


hf  BiTiJIe,  Mr.  C  Hsia  Jeuofi-i  modeof 
Mini  Ibe,  TM:  on  Rovin  to  mou,  br 
cobiriiBd.TUS. 


PIna,  Mr.  Kni|hl-i  inuiki  conMmhu,  IL 
'^iii,  on  Dnqufitlng,  b;  cutting!,  biMc.  W. 

tBU  iMlDte*  Mtm,  na. 

liUng  tjtum  ot  Nuitlna,  Iffi. 
PUnuin,  notice  of  one  iibicli  hu  ripened  ftidt, 

bT  Mr.  HcniT  Dolgletih,  499: 
luiUtlooa  a  Wodl^iiui,  on  tiM  mmmicmI 

oribc,  b;  Mr.  Jobn  BowRi,  sa 
Imting  trHi  ud  ■hiuls  In  muH  ot  one  if» 

clB,b|rW.  ^cnct,  Elq.  F.L,S.,  MS. 
lHitiiW(CTTonln.410;  uo  of,  for  ptnoiint  Ibr 

uncuUinUd  Uuut  ^  Hricutlure,  441. 
tun,  diKUH  al,  a ;  mc«lcinil.  Ru  lb«  cat. 

Ugc,  153 ;  muiki  mpi<ctiii(  Ue  cbcnltd 

churini  >  ollKtlon  of,  SM ;  liidf ,  Imted  *t 
nwn-luiuK,  aSDi  mt  fton  BigliiBd  to T*. 
Mi)»  In  lto%  ■ecount  oT,  bj  W.  To^ 


SQOihAtdybUboULaunvrcflpeclina.bv  A.^ 
lUwclttb,EK^,^;lbtd^te•^taf,3!^6,  tM- 
dw,  on  urawrrlng  in  olnur,  bjr  Mi.  A.  Dor- 
il«,  F.H.a,4IX:  fat  1  floHr-tiiHlBi,doMa 
Uw  nv,  *S]  I  BrllM  nrtctle*  of,  nlttlnlM 
•nimM  bjTb.  Juki  taKh  and  Son,  it 
Monkwood  Oreo,  nwr  Ayr,  Iq  Mr.  9Slk> 


Ion,  lOaL 


luch.SSi 


^..  Momcco,M;  llie  Purple  Oue,  -.— 
PodoaWum  irilobilum,  561. 

lunCnildulini^l 


PdIIiic^  id 


;.«■•"• 


Paorlll»,3l^ 

Pgolu,  Athenian,  ijiifry  rfapccdog,  SfiSi  the 

Lomlainlsr  or  Turin,  on  the  texa  and  hlitofy 

of,  br  Mr.  John  Dciuon,  i]& 
PopuUllon,  education  ai  a  cHcck  to,  crltiBal 

rBuurki  mpeinlni,  SiS. 
Poiaio,  OD  the,  by  ttr.  J.  BiM,  »!  the  ftw- 

lBUlng,aiid  thelite  Tttd  Roger,  tOl. 
FolAIOH,  for  a  latp  crop  of,  ^;  ftir  an  oaiflr 

crDii,»l  lilt  Hit  a  ■ucc««i>ni'r,eOi  earlTlDr 

Ing  aulr,  *eS;  conaiden^  ai  me  nM  ftml  ot 
man  3l^jH*lLlndior,  Uici         ' 
of  MitalninB  ftom  aced,  440; 

Focbuley.'An'  Ibe  cetuger,  148. 

Prirame,  double-Bowtred,  fiDI. 

Priic  ciian  on  cotfaicIfuileniDi  and  hurimnd- 

Isiste'lSSO, 6»i.   **™° 
Fcamenade  Id  the  Caledonian   Horticottutil 

FmwitjN  adiantitgea  ot  the  dlililon  of,  M>  | 
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Pruning  forest  trees,  on  « tytMn  of,  by  Mr.  W. 

Billingten.  M.C.H  S., .%. 
Pruning,  41/  ;    Urrh    nurslings,    BUlinpton's 
^  mode  of,  448 ;  summer,  and  thinning  timber 

trees  early,  advantage  of,  544;  the  fir  tribe, 

647  i   remarks  concerning,  676;    and   other 

points  In  the  management  of  timber  trees, 

681 ;  vines,  Mr.  Geo.  Fulton's  mode  of,  7U!0 

timber  trees,  critical  remarks  respecting,  by 
•    W.  Mason,  juii.,  725. 
Pruning  shears  for  ladies,  &c,  313. 
Pterocarpus  erinftceus,  57:2. 
ruffing,  3J& 
Pumpkins,  large,  account  of,  by  O.  Davenport, 

56)9. 
^uail,  W^  experiment  on  C&lla  sthiuiHca,  3o!. 
C^u^us  /(ubur  and  sessilifltea.  critical  remarks 

respecting,  by  the  Kev.W.  T.  Bree,  li3. 
Railway,  suspension,  477. 
Rait  CotUge-Garden  Societv.  Aug.  la,  747. 
72an6nculus  cardioph5;llus»  &So. 
Ranunculus,  Nonpareil,  figured  and  described, 

78. 
Ranunculuses,  seedling,  on  the  culture  of,  by 

the  Rev.  Joseph  l>so,  54a 
Ranunculus  Show  of  WalUDgford,  June  Sl,  6SG. 
Rats,  water,  how  to  destroy,  fiSSL 
Rats,  to  destroy,  50a 
Rattery,  dcscrif^ion  of  one  invented  by  the  late 

Mr.  R.  Paul,  by  A.  S.  Taylor,  58a 
Redsplder  on  plants,  method  of  destroying,  403. 
Relief,  permanent,  to  all  classes,  481. 
/{hodod^ndron  SmithA,  508. 
Bh(x»  Toxicodendron.  572, 
Jtibfs  a6reum,  562. 

Rigg,  Mr.,  his  family  and  Ariends,  obituary  of,640. 
Rins,  M.  Jacob.  Jun.,  landscape^ardeuing  of 

EogUuidaDd  Ucrroaoy  compared,  31 ;  account 

oftne  fbrcing  and  floriculture  at,  599 ;  critique 

on  his  criticisms,  by  Joshua  Major,  61 L 
RiYbre,  T.,  Esq.,  on  the  genus  Abler,  684. 
Road,  the  most  beautiful  and  picturesque  one  in 
.£ur(^f595. 

Roads,  machines  for  scraping  and  sweeping,  100. 
Robertson,  Mr.  John,  F.  H.  &,  on  the  former 

ftod  jpresent  state  of  horticulture  in  Ireland, 

80;  on  Mr.JohDsoB*s  doctrines  coooeming  the 

dlsenses  of  plants,  356. 
Rockwork,  a  picturesque  mass  of,  on  sale,  491. 
Roger,  Mr.  E.,  a  cheap  and  easy  method  of  rais. 

ing  celery,  55k 
RoTlins,  Mr.  James,  remark  ifiq>ecting  the  term 

humane  mouse-trap.  816;  a  gardener's  fimd, 

353. 
Roofk,  high,  in  France,  7 ;  reason  for,  538. 
JU)M  odorita.  on  the  culture  of,  by  Blr.  J.  Elles, 

427. 
Rose,  W.  R,  on  destroying  slugs.  210 ;  treat. 

meot  of  the  American  shrubs  at  Foxcote.  4i& 
Ucme  tree,  peculiar,  query  respecting,!^. 
Sabine,  Mr.,  letter  fh>m  Mr.  Lindley  to,  240; 

review  of  his  conduct,  and  remarks  on,  iSH 
SaboU,  106. 

Siccharum  ofl3cinkrum,  S6S. 
Salads,  efihct  of  washlnjs  in  sea  water,  819. 
Salles  de  Mars  and  de  Flore  in  Paris,  64a 
Sap  .vessels,  ascending,  of  the  vine,  138. 
Saul,  ML  a  mode  of  packing  trvdi  trees  for  ex- 
.  poitatfon,  31 1 ;  gooseberry  shows  of  lfi2U,  3J7 ; 
list  of  American  firuit  trees,  613L 
Saunders,  Mr.  B.,  on  the  cuUure  of  pear  trees, 
S3;  his  list  of  pears,  remark  respecting,  by 

R.  £:rrington,  615 ;  a  few  observations  made 
on  visiting  several  public  and  private  gardens 
in  England  and  Scotland,  during  the  summer 
of  1830,  653. 
Schools  in  Auverone,  811:    Lancasterian,  of 
Horsefleldand  Woking,  381 ;  of  industry,  and 
for  infants,  notice  of  a,  487. 
Scott,  Mr.  his  garden  at  Hobart  Town,  597. 
Sea- kale,  Introduction  of,  in  Ireland,  86. 
Secretaries  of  horticultural  societies,  hint  re- 
specting  the  names  of,  8S£ ;  addresses  of,  388. 
514.684. 
Seedlings,  advantage  of  rauin^  831. 


Seeds,  401 ;  alpine,  received  firam  South  Ame- 
rica, 333 ;  f^om  Carthagena,  by  Mr.;W.  Ha- 
milton,493. 

Seiroel,  M.  Jacob,  on  growing  pine-apples  in 
moss,  705. 

Sexes,  the,  in  animals  and  vegetables,  401. 

Seymour,  Mr.  William,  on  planting  and  protect- 
ing  bulbs,  49 ;  on  the  treatment  of  the  peach 
and  nectarine  during  the  summer  season,  4:H  | 
of  Weddington,  on  a  method  of  traiiiiug  the 
peach  and  nectarine  on  low  walls,  436 ;  plan 
and  description  of  the  kitchen-garden  at 
Cariton  Hall,  the  seat  of  Miles  Stapylton,  Esq., 
6u9. 

Shallots,  210. 

Shrubs,  American,  at  Foxcote,  on  the  treat- 
ment of,  by  Mr.W.  B.  Rose,  485. 

Slitter,  the,  tigurc<l  and  described,  469. 

Slugs,  on  destroying,  by  Mr.  Archibald  Gorri^ 
C.M.H  &,  m;  todcfiroy.  byW.  B.  Rose,810j 
on  pLsnU,  method  of  destroying,  40S. 

Smitli,  Mr.  J.,  query  respecting  caterpillars  ou 
the  Couscantinopic  nut,  iH, 

Smith,  John,  notice  respecting,  65). 

Smith,  Mr.,  varieties  of  British  planU  cultivated 
and  sold  1^  Mr.  Jaascs  Smith  and  Son,  at 
Mookwood  Grove,  near  Ayr,  71J  to  718. 

Smithfield,  a  disgrace  to  London,  514i. 

Society  of  Florists  of  Heworth,  BUy  &,  581 : 
May  26.,  582. 

Sou  for  the  difilerent  forest  trees,  456L 

Sonde,  the,  as  invented  by  a  Wrexham  me- 
chanic, 81& 

Soul,  the,  398. 

iJowing  the  seeds  of  trees,  458. 

Spectator  newspaper,  recommended,  107. 

Spence,  W.,  F.Ls.,  on  planting  trees  and  shrubs 
in  masses  of  one  species,  408L 

Spirit  (torn  the  berries  of  the  mountain  ash,  392. 

Spirits,  for  the  cottager,  15L 

S|X)rt,  the,  of  pUnU,  query  on,  501. 

Steam  acting  on  a  mass  of  kiose  stones,  oq 
forcing  by  means  of,  by  John  Hay,  Es^.,  50. 

Steam  engines,  locomotive,  477. 

Steam  plough,  invention  of;  eaconraged,  IML 

Steers  and  Wilkinson's  prunii^  shear*,  ftc,3I3L' 

Strclitaia  regime,  answer  to  query  respecting, 
by  Mr.W.  fioyce,  and  G.  Futton,  «29l 

Steuart's  Planter's  Uuide^  remarks  on,  by  Mr. 
Gorric,  C.M.H.&,  43;  by  Quercus,  46;  re- 
marks on,  413. 

Striking  slips  of  carnations,  &c,  neat  metbed 

St  James's  Park,  bint  respecting,  SSI. 
Stove,  smoke-consuming,  479. 
Stowe,  Mr.W.,  lime-water, 499. 
Strawberries,  prolific  or  conical  HautbcMS,  810 ; 

to  produce  late,  316 ;  the  Elton  Seedling,  574  ;. 

Urge,  604 ;  on  a  method  of  forcing,  GSHi ;  on 

the  culture  of,  on  a  light  sandy  soil,  by  Mr. 

Thomas  Fleetwood,  710;  the   Hautbots,  oa 

the  management  of,  711. 
Structure  of  animals  and  vegetables,  S99l 
Stuart,   John,    query   respecting  the    Afflue 

Cherry,  615. 
Sty  for  cottages,  172. 
Succession  or  woods,  470. 
Sugar,  for  the  cottager,  149 ;  making  fktmi  man- 
gold wund,  149. 
Sugar  from  the  beet-root,  a  manufactory  of;  596. 
Sundays,  working  on,  359. 
Swan  River,  597. 
Sweet,  Mr.,  lessons  on  botany  by,  487 ;  critique 

respecting  Ferbfena  chamteUrifblia,  61S, 
Sweet's  Florist's  Guide,  observation  resiicctimr. 

722. 
Sydney,  letter  fVom,  328. 
Sylvester's  mode  of  heating  air,  improvement 

in,  by  Messrs.  White  and  Vcitch,  IdS. 
Syringes,  garden,  improvements  in,  by  Mr.  D. 

M'Dougal,  1(19. 
Talc  for  green-house  sashes,  query  rcsi>ecting, 

615. 
Tallard,  Marshal,  answer  to  query  respecting 

his  garden,  884. 
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Tiillie«,  new,  for  naming  plants,  figured  and  de. 

»cribed,  3H)6;  of  the  Chu wick  garden,  507. 
Taste,  honesty  in,  587. 
'liite't  nurwry,  April  2jth,  377. 
Taylor,  S.,  dewription  of  a  rattery  inyentcd  by 

the  Uite  Mr.  Robert  Paul,  58a 
Tea,  remarks  on  the  drinking  of,  170l 
Teeth,  artificial,  of  M.  Fonzi,  iHO. 
Termin^lia  Cati'tppot  560. 
Thom,  Mr.  John,  query  on  an  insect  infesting 

the  plum  and  cherry,  2S4. 
Thompson,  Mr.,  remarks  on  his  experiments  in 

vegetable  physiology,  by  Mr.  J.  Main,  21i. 
Thouin.  the  late  Professor  Andrew,  387. 
TiVia.  afirea,  317. 
TillindsiVz  stricta,  561. 
Timber  trees,  on  pruning,  and  other  points  in 

the  management  of,  681. 
Tithes,  592. 

Tivoli,  the  public  cardent  o^  in  Paris,  64& 
ToUaooo,  for  the  cottager,  153 ;  introduction  of, 

to  Europe,  .270  i  cumire  <rfl  in  Ireland,  871  j 

suggestions  OB  toe  culture  of,  S72 ;  produce  ofl 

in  America,  273 ;  Talue  of,  as  an  agricultural 

crop,  273  ;yprocess  of  nanufiicturing  for  smok. 

ing,  snud;  &c.,  274 :  books  to  be  consulted 

respecting  tobacco,  TK 
Tobacco  plaibts,  the^of  Colombia,  3?7. 
Tollgute-houses,  &c.,  near  London,  349. 
TolUhouse  at  Edseware,  4gured  and  described, 

350. 
Tour  through  France  and  Germany,  continued, 

1.  385.  529.  641. 
Toward,  Mr.  Andrew,  critique  reelecting  die 

house  at  Bagsbot  Pan,  219L 
Trainbig  plants,  40L 
Travellers,  generally  confined  in  their  observ. 

ations,  538L 
Trees,  forest,  on  the  plaDting  and  pruning  of, 

by  Mr.  John  Howden,  416;   suitable  for  a 

certain  situalkao,  query  respecting,  615 :  must 

be  known  befbre  they  can  be  introduced,  719. 
Trelowarren,  botanic  flower  garden  at,  account 

of,  by  Mr.  W.  Duncan,  ASO. 
Triosteum  perfoliktum,  282. 
TuilleriM.  gardens  of  the,  630. 
TuUp  bed,  dcKziption  of  Mr.  Groom's,  683  i 

tnxDO  and  strike  fbr  a,  figured  and  described, 

684. 
Tulip  Show  of  Maflcn,  May  3.,  5Si2L 
Tyso,  Rev.  Joseph,  on  the  culture  of  seedling 

ranunculuses,  5^  ;   remedy  for  blight,  b87. 
Tyssen,  Mr.  Samuel,  query  on  sayings  as  to  bees, 

223. 
Underwood,  plants  (M^per  for,  470. 
Vallance,  Ekunund,  queries  respecting  a  collec- 
tion of  gooseberries,  7S7. 
Vallet  Alne,  M.,  a  new  hybrid  Cytlsus,  335;  S^ 

rUga  vulgaris  var.  Charles  X.,  335j  two  new 

roses,  335 ;  ereen-flowered  rose,  33l 
Vardcn,  Mr.  Kichard,  four  designs  fbr  labourers' 

cottages,  660. 
Vascular  texture  of  the  vine,  134. 
Vaughan,  W.  P.,  query  rejecting  insects  on 

young  peas,  615;  critical  remarit  respecting 

Bishop's  dwarf  and  early  ftame  peas,  723; 

query  on  the  proper  sixe  for  an  ice-house,  726. 
Vegetable  market  o(  Edinburgh,  June  1st,  494; 

Aug.  7th,  601. 
Vegetable  pathology,  396. 
Vegetables,  for  the  cottage  garden,  186  to  18a 


Terb^na  (Thamsedrifblla,  critique  respecting,  by 
R.  Sweet.  613. 

Terbtea  MelindreSf  critical  remarks  on,  by  Mr. 
George  Harrison,  222. 

Veronica  agr^stis,  query  respecting,  by  John 
Morgan,  615. 

Vienna,  note  (W>m,  212. 

Vine,  on  the  anatomy  of,  by  W.  W.  Capper, 
Esq.,  12. 129.  257 ;  bark  of  the,  changes  which 
take  place  at  the  beginning  of  August,  2((S ; 
large,  at  Sellwood  Park,  some  account  of,  by 
Mr.  H.  Curoming,  4^ :  on  the  management 
of,  in  the  pinery,  by  Mr.  Geo.  Fulton,  7(17. 

Vines  for  a  geranium  house,  answer  to  query 
respecting,  by  Mr.  Robert  Errlngton,  231 ;  for 
a  green-noiue,  answer  to  query  respecting 
232 ;  by  Mr.  G.  Fulton,  232 ;  the  best  soU  for. 
708. 

Wall  for  transmitting  heat,  310. 

Wall,  north  of  Kensington  Gardens,  should  be 

Wnilled  down,  490. 
alls,  wired,  remark  on,  by  Mr.  James  Hotis* 
man,  614. 
Walmesley,  Mr.  W.  G.,  query  respecting  he«t* 

Ing  by  hot  water,  22a 
Wasing  Hall,  remarks  on,  655. 
WasDs,  a  simple  and  eSbctual  mode  of  kSlUiqi^ 

Waste  land,  directions  for  ascertaining  flu9 

quality  of,  461. 
Water  melons  firora  Russia,  339L 
Watering  oranges  and  camellias,  359. 
Watts,  R.  query  on  the  canker  in  peach  treflL 

617. 
W&ttsja,  337. 

Weather  at  Munich,  317 :  at  Florence,  99a  . 
Weavers  of  Frestwid)  and  Bury,  intdllgenct  tL 

393, 
Weeping  Ash,  the  laxge  one  of  Wilson's  ouiw 

sery  removed,  334. 
Weevil,  destructive  of  fVuit  trees,  query  tf. 

^ecting,  by  Bfr.  J.  Dykes,  500 ;  answer  to^ 

Wheat,  a  new  variety  of.  fttnn  China,  by  Mr.  J. 

Faldermann,  339;  culture  of,  in  the  neigh. 

bourhood  of  Ardress,  in  Ireland,  by  G.  Enaor. 

Esq.,  691. 
Wheat-fly  in  Perthshire,  notice  of,  by  the  Rer. 

T.  BeU,  496. 
Wheels  of  carts  and  wajnons,  improvement  ll^ 

by  Samuel  Morton,  3Si. 
White  Kniffhts,  remarks  on,  651* 
Wilkie's  wheel  plough,  remarks  on,  by  Mr.  'flJ 

Morton,  209. 
Williamson,  E.  A.,  notice  of  the  botanic  garden 

at  Caraccas,  484. 
Willow,  weeping,  query  respecting.  368. 
Wilson,  W.,  remarks  respecting  nortteultunl 

societies,  364. 
Wines,  for  the  cottager,  151. 
Wire-worm,  figured  and  described,  5001 
Wired  waUs  for  fhiit  trees,  22a 
Wistkria  Consequ^Ma,  5S9. 
Wood,  Mr.  T.,  apples  and  pears  for  a  noill 

orchard,  230, 231. 
Wood-lice,  querv  on  destroying,  283. 
Works,  public,  !n  France,  cause  of  their  tardy 

execution,  539. 
Wright,  D.,  aettlnff  the  Tokay  grape,  fl02. 
Young,  W.,  plants  lately  arrived  flnom  Teneclflfe^ 

330. 
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THE  MORE  REMARKABLE  OPERATIONS. 


J«iMiary.->  Pat  a  pot  of  iZbsa  odoriita  in  th« 
hoUhouse,  to  produce  young  shoota  for  cuttings, 
4fi8L 

Fc&riMirv.  •— Prepare,  by  ringing,  plants  of 
Pt^mia  MouUtn  for  propagation,  in  Maund*B 
manner,  lUS ;  put  potatoes  in  a  warm  room  to 
•proul  for  seed,  17^ ;  put  plants  of  A^isa  odo- 
rata,  or  other  Clilna  roaes,  in  the  hot-house,  in 
order  to  produce  young  shoots  for  cuttings,  428 ; 
■ow  potato  seeds  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
■cw  kinds,  44a 

March.  —  Sow  tobacco  seeds  on  a  hotbed,  for 
transirfantatioo  in  BCay,  S71. 

ApriL  -«  Steep  branches  of  lime  trees  in  water, 
preparatory  to  procuring  baas  ftnr  matttaig  fhMn 
them,  656, 

Jlfay.  —  Harden  tobacco  plantt  raised  In  a 
hotbed,  by  exposing  them  to  the  air,  27& 

Jtme.  —  Finch  off  the  points  of  shoots  of  ttan. 
ber  trees,  in  Mr.  Billington*fe  manner,  58. 

JttJ^. » Repeat  Mr.  Capper^  experiments 
on  the  anatomy  of  the  Tine,  137 ;  prove  Mr. 
Capper's  experiments  in  the  last  wiA  of  the 
month,  964  i  take  up  Ranunculus  roots,  aooord. 
Ing  to  Mr.  Tysols  mode  of  culture,  549. 


^ttyptnt —>  Finch  off  the  terminal  shoots  of 
trees  in  Mr.  Btllington's  manner,  second  time 
for  the  season,  38 ;  prove  Mr.  Capper's  experi- 
ments in  the  flnt  week  of  the  month,  954 ;  ga- 
ther  tobacco  I<wvcs,  S7I ;  sow  Ranunculus  seed 
according  to  Mr.  Tyso*s  mode  of  culture,  549L 

September.  —  Pinch  offthe  terminal  shoots  of 
trees  in  Mr.  Billington's  manner,  second  time 
for  the  season,  if  not  done  in  August,  38 ;  plant 
Chenopbdium  Bdnus  Hentlcus  as  a  ninach 
plant,  188;  sow  lettuce  on  a  spent  melon  bed  for 
forcing  during  winter,  in  the  Dutch  manner,  as 
practised  by  M.  JUndegaard,  69a 

Octoft^.**  Plant  potatoes  for  an  early  cram 
59.  andl7& 

November.  —  Cover  American  plants  In  c!K> 
peaed  sttuatioos  with  common  laurd  bong^ 
48S ;  prick  out  seedling  auriculas,  sown  in  the 
preceding  August,  496;  sow  peaa  in  potsaboot 
the  10th,  for  an  early  crop.  555. 

December.'^ IMA  out  teedUng  auricntaa 
sown  in  the  preceding  August,  accoc^ng  to  the 
method  practised  with  so  much  success  by  Mr. 
P.  Cornfield,  Conunercial  Florist,  of  NdcHu 
ampton,  if  not  done  in  Navember,  426^ 


%*  For  a  complete  Ccfttager*t  Qardemer*t  Caiendar,  for  one  year,  tee  p.  ign  •  nwi 
f^9LCdtUiatr'9BMibambiQUendmr,tor(mtjeaT,mi^^l9a.  *^   ^.>«im 


END   OF   THB   SIXTH    VOLUME. 


LoNnoTT: 
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